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THB   UASES  WE  WEAB. 


BY   JOHN    S.   WELLMAN. 


When  Avon's  bard  wrote  the  words, — 

"All  the  world  'h  &  sU^, 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players," 

he  gave  utterance,  not  to  a  poetic  fancy, 
but  to  an  undeniable  truth.  Kan  as  a 
spiritoal,  sentient  being  is  to  fellow  man 
inviaible;  he  cannot  reveal  himself;  his 
thoughts,  feelings,  volitions — ^and  these 
make  the  man — ^are  ever  behind  the 
scenes.  But  the  unseen  man  is  not  there- 
fore doomed  to  solitude.  When  he  finds 
himself  shut  up  within  the  folds  of  the 
material;  when  he  finds  that  he  cannot 
rend  the  veil  of  the  inner  sanctuary,  he 
makes  use  of  the  means  which  nature  has 
placed  in  his  reach.  He  represents  him- 
self by  external  signs  and  demonstra- 
tions. He  plays  his  jwirt.  Every  word 
and  every  action  is  the  expression  of  an 
internal  state,  and  he  stops  not  at  naked 
words  and  actions  unexplained.  He  is 
an  artist,  a  painter  and  a  sculptor.  In  the 
deptHs  of  his  own  eyes  he  paints  the' 
loves  or  the  hates  which  his  words  may 
fail  to  express.  In  the  curves  of  his  own 
lips  he  moulds  the  smiles  or  sneers  which 
his  deeds  may  fail  to  expose.  But,  act 
as  he  will,  he  is  still  "merely  a  player." 
The  outer  life  is  only  a  picture  of  the 
inner,  and  as   pictures  of  earth's    varied 


landscapes  may  give  the  lie  to  nature,  so 
these  self-painted  soul  pictures  may,  and 
too  often  do,  give  the  lie  to  the  character 
they  profess  to  represent.  Words  are 
helpless  slaves,  who  live  at  peace  or  at 
war  with  each  other,  at  the  caprice  of 
their  masters.  Actions  do  not  indicate 
the  motives  which  give  them  birth.  Eyes 
may  express  emotion  which  the  soul  feels 
not,  and  lips,  wreathed  in  the  sweetest  of 
smiles,  may  "murder  while  they  smile." 
And  here  lies  the  difference  between  char- 
acter and  reputation  :  The  former  is 
what  the  man  is,  and  is  known  only  to 
himself  and  his  God;  the  latter  is  what 
he  appears  to  be,  or  the  mask  he  wears. 
The  principle  is,  moreover,  a  universal 
one.  Nature  ever  hides  her  bashful  face 
from  human  eyes.  The  song-loved  lily 
masks,  with  her  delicately  moulded  form 
and  snowy  radiance,  the  lily  life  about 
which  men  may  theorize,  but  none  but 
God  may  see  or  understand. 

Luna  masks  with  her  silvery  face  the 
laws  which  govern  her  dead  materiality. 
Every  animal  that  creeps  the  ground, 
flies  tlie  air,  or  swims  the  sea,  wears  its 
mask,  effectually  shielding  the  life  prin- 
ciple from  the  inquisitive  eye  of  the  finite. 
Man,  then,  is  not  an  exception.  There 
is  no  exception,  and  yet  a  wide  difference 
exists  between  dame  Nature's  masks  and 
man's.  When  that  lady  says  "tree,"  by 
making  its  mask  of  ragged  bark  and 
wind-bathed  boughs,  she  means  tree,  and 
tree  it  is.  When,  however,  the  above- 
named  gentleman  says  "honor,"  by  mak- 
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ing  its  mask  of  high-sounding  professions 
and  an  incorruptible  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, he  may  mean  honor,  but  people 
will  talk,  and  let  him  look  well  to  his  re- 
sources ere  he  brings  action  for  slander 
in  that  Supreme  Court  where  the  Ruler 
of  Nations   sits  an  impartial  judge.     We 
are  not  to  blame  for  wearing  masks,  be- 
cause we  cannot  help  it;  but  we  are  to 
blame  for  wearing  masks  which  are  not 
true  pictures  of   ourselves,   because   we 
can  help  it;  and  we  have  no  right  to  ap- 
pear to  be  what  we  are  not.     Every  man 
advertises  his  qualities  by  the  professions 
he  makes,  and  others  have  a  right  to  ex- 
peqt  him  to  meet  the  obligations  of  the 
advertisement.      There   is  an  unwritten 
contract  between  bona  fide  Christian  so- 
ciety and  each   of  its  members, — a  con- 
tract which  binds  society  to  extend  all  its 
privileges  to  every  j)erson  who  pays  for 
them  by  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  mem- 
bership, and   among  the  conditions  is  a 
regard    for    tniih.      So,    when    a    man 
knocks  at  the  door  wearing  the  fair  mask 
of  a  true  man,  if  the  mask  fit  well  the 
character,  then  is  he  entitled  to  admit- 
tance; but,  if  it  tit  not, — if  a  pure,  spot- 
less surface  hide  burning  blotches  of  vice 
beneath,  then  is  society   bound  to  say, 
^*Dei>art  from  me  I"  for  then  is  thy  name 
the  meanest  in  the  language—  it  is  Hypo- 
crite I     And,  alas  for  the  boasted  progress 
of  the   century,  it  is  a  name  far  too  com- 
mon to-day.     Men  go  backward  through 
the  fogs  and  mists  of  two  hundred  years, 
drag  the  sturdy  Puritans  from  their  moss- 
grown  graves,  and,  looking  at  their  hon- 
est, pious  faces,  and  taking  it  for  granted 
from  some  oft-repeated  tale  of  witch  per- 
secution that  their  actions   belied  their 
looks,  hail  them   with  sneers  and  jeers, 
crying    **Cant!"    *'* Hypocrisy!"      Now, 
that  there  was  at  that  day  an  abundance, 
as    there   is  now   a   superabundance,  of 
hypocrites,  no  one  will  deny;  but  he  must 
have  read  history  blindly,  indeed,  who 
will  not  say  that  the  mass  of  the  early 
fathei-s  were,  in  honesty  and  sincerity  of 


purpose,  in  an  unswerving  adherence  to 
what  they  believed  to  be  right,  and  in  a 
firm  and  constant  faith  in  the  providence 
of  a  righteous  God,  incomparably  above 
their  wise  children  of  this  wise  age.  No! 
Call  them  antiquated  fanatics  if  you  will, 
but  call  them  not  hypocrites.  Disturb 
not  Americans  purest  poet  while,  enwrapt 
in  the  majesty  of  his  theme,  he  sings: 

*'  Praise  and  thanks  for  an  honest  man  ; 
Glory  to  God  for  the  Parltan  1" 

The  truth  is,  Americans  have  been 
learning  smartness  faster  than  honesty; 
so  to-day  there  is  a  much  greater  lack  of 
sincerity  than  brains,  and  this  lack  is  the 
result  of  false  standards  and  false  mottos. 
Many  suppose  that  true  Christian  polite- 
ness consists  in  the  possession  of  an  inex- 
haustible supply  of  smiles  for  all  i>er8ons. 
Their  standard  is  false.  They  forget 
that  He  whose  name  is  above  every  name 
has  more  enemies  than  the  king  of  evil, 
because  the  former  smiles  only  on  those 
who  love  Him,  while  the  latter  grins 
on  all. 

**  Put  the  best  foot  forward"  is  a  motto 
bom  of  deceit  and  nourished  by  hypoc- 
risy, but  it  is  a  very  convenient  one  t« 
([uiet  the  conscience  with,  and  so  it  has 
come  into  general  use.  Another  promi- 
nent cause  of  this  lack  is  the  utter  disre- 
gard for  principle,  as  evinced  by  the  pri- 
vate lives  of  so  many  of  our  public  men. 
When  men  high  in  ofiice,  but  low  in  sin, 
talk  piously  through  public  documents 
only  to  hide  the  rottenness  of  their  lives, 
is  it  a  wonder  that  the  popular  standard 
of  a  man  is  no  higher?  When  the  pilot 
of  the  ship  of  state  is  masked  with  boasts 
of  untainted  patriotism  and  professions 
of  rigid  incorruptibility,  and  yet  staggers 
from  the  convivial  bowl  to  the  wheel,  is 
it  a  wonder — with  an  occasional  traitor, 
too,  in  the  rigging — that  the  good  ship 
lurches  fearfully  in  the  heavy  sea? 

But  the  question  "Who  is  to  change 
all  this  ?"  rings  out  on  the  listening  air, 
and  solid  walls  of  imi>erativo  necessity 
echo  back  the  answer,  **Tlie  youth  of  to- 
day!"    It  is  our  mission  to  make  honesty 
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populttTy  and  if  any  shrink  from  the  work, 
and  yet  love  life,  let  them  remember 
well  that 

"  When  fklth  is  lost,  when  honor  dies. 
Then  man  U  dead  ! '' 


**»i^VWl\i\%W». 


E71IN   TO   TEE  S0T7L. 


God  said,  let  there  be  light! 
Back  fled  the  startled  night, 

In  swift  dismay; 
Deep  Chaos  heard  the  sound. 
To  her  remotest  bound; 
Eflfu^nce  beamed  around, 

A  radiant  day. 


Breath  of  Omnipotence, 
Mysterious  spirit,  whence  ? 

Deathless  and  fair! 
Thou  hast  no  mortal  form. 
No  life-blood  free  and  warm; 
The  sunshine  and  the  storm! 

Thy  garments  are. 


Thought  is  thine  empire;  vast 
As  time  the  antepast 

Thy  being  hath: 
Farther  than  planets  n)ll. 
Deep  as  creatipn's  soul, 
Wide  as  to  either  pole, 

Thy  trackless  path: 

IV. 

To  love — to  feel  the  ties 
Of  human  sympathies, 

The  da^'n  of  Heaven; 
Joy  ill  its  ardent  gush. 
And  Passion's  frenzied  rush, 
Hope,  brighter  tlian  the  flush 

Of  stars  at  even. 


Systems  and  suns  shall  fade, 
And  fairest  flowers  arrayed, 

In  robes  of  light: 
But  thou,  oh!  deathless  part, 
A  scintillation  art 
Of  the  eternal  heart — 

The  Lifinite! 


Thy  never-parting  breath, 
Nor  time  may  steal,  nor  death, 

Nor  cold  decay; 
Thine  eagle-wing  doth  stray 
To  mountain  crags  away, 
Where,  'mid  wild  ocean's  spray, 

The  lightnings  play. 

vn. 
Chained  though  thou  art  to  earth, 
Thou  hast  a  nobler  birth 

And  destiny: 
Upward  shall  be  thy  flight. 
Or  where  insatiate  night. 
Broods  dismal  o'er  the  sight, 

Eternally! 

VIII. 

Spirit  immortal,  wake! 

That  boundless  pathway  take. 

By  seraphs  trod: 
Break  thou  the  sensual  reign, 
Dispart  the  galling  chain. 
Arise  to  life  again — 

ThesmiUof  God! 


— ^>wyv%VVW%\wv*- 
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BY  REV.  L.  L.  IIAMLINK. 


"Edward,"  said  I  to  my  much  loved 
friend,  who  had  been  my  classmate,  and 
only  roommate  for  many  montlis,  one 
day  as  we  were  about  closing  our  scene  of 
studious  toil;  "Edward, give  me  a  sketch 
of  some  of  the  most  important  incidents 
of  your  past  life;  and  if  desired,  I  will 
return  the  favor. " 

Edward,  in  compliance  with  my  re- 
quest, proceeded  nearly  as  follows  (for  I 
design  to  give  his  own  language,  as  near 
as  memory  will  enable  me) : 

**  My  father,  you  know,  was  a  man  of 
wealth,  and  high  standing  in  his  profes- 
sion. My  sister  and  myself  were  the 
only  children;  and  on  us,  from  infancy, 
was  lavished  everything  to  gratify  us 
that  immense  wealth  and  boundless  pa- 
ternal affection  could  supply.  We  were, 
indeed,  the  idols  of  our  parents.     Great 
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expense  was  incurred  to  qualify  us,  early 
in  life,  to  act  well  our  parts  in  the  high- 
est  circles    of    society.     Our  education, 
however,  was  entirely   of  a  light  charac- 
ter; calculated  only  for  show.     My  father 
was  a  bitter  opponent  of  all  experimental 
religion,  and  we  were  consequently  taught 
that  to  be  the  best  dancer,   painter,  pi- 
anist, etc. ,  should  be  the  high  bounds  of 
ambition.     Through  my  sister,  who  was 
two  years  older  than  myself,  I  was  intro- 
duced   much    earlier    than   I   otherwise 
should  have  been,  to  the  gay  and  fash- 
ionable scenes  of  youthful  vice.     Wlien 
a  little  more  than  sixteen  years  old,  I  was 
sent  to  school  at  H.,   some  ten  miles 
from  home,  my  father  having  provided 
me  with  board   in  the  family  of  Mr.  M. , 
an   acquaintance   of  his.     To  his  charge 
he  committed  me,  with  the  peculiar  in- 
junction that  I  must  be  kept  from  all 
religious  meetings  or  influences.     During 
my  stay  in  this  family,  which  was  nearly 
four  months,  I  was  frequently  got  into 
difficulty  by  being  charged,  by  the  child- 
ren of  Mr.  M.,  with  their   own  mischiev- 
ous acts,  and  was  often    severely  repri- 
manded by  him.     On  stating  my  situa- 
tion and  desire  for  a  new  boarding-place 
to  a  student  by  the  name  of  Frederick 
A. ,  with  whom  I  had  formed  a  pleasant 
acquaintance,  he  informed  me  that  his 
parents,  who  resided  in  the  village,  had  a 
spare  room,  and  would  take  one  or  two 
boarders.     I  at  once  engaged  the  whole 
room  to  myself,  together  with  board;  of 
which  I  soon  informed  my  parents,  as 
also  the  reasons  for  leaving  Mr.  M.'s. 
Here  commenced   an   entire  new  era  in 
my   life.     In   the  family  of  Mr.  A.,  all 
was  entirely  new  and  strange.     The  table 
was  approached  with  invocation,  and  left 
with  thanksgiving.     Each  day  began  and 
ended  with  prayer  and  praise.     The  en- 
tire family  were   living  Christians,  whose 
altar-fires,  like  that  of  holy  Israel,  never 
waned.     I  was  informed  that  the    ring- 
ing of  a  small  bell  would  give  notice  of 
the  hours  of  family  worship,  and  that  I 
could  attend  or  not,  as  best  pleased  me. 
From  respect  to  the  order  of  the  house, 
the  summons  of  the  little  bell  was  al- 
ways strictly  attended  to.     Observation 
soon  convinced  me  that  tliis  family  had 
some  source  of  bliss  to  which  I  was  a 
stranger.     What  was  it?     Was  it  their 
religion?      Perhaps  it  was.      Observing 
*  Paley 's  Evidences  of  Christianity'  in  the 
breakfast-room  one  morning,  I  carried  it 
to  my  room,  supposing  I  should  ascer- 
tain, from  its  perusal,  what  religion  was. 


In  this,  however,  I  was  disappointed, 
though  the  argument  satisfied  me  of  its 
truth.  An  increasing  anxiety  to  know 
what  religion  was,  induced  me  to  get  a 
Bible  to  gratify  my  curiosity.  To  this 
hour,  I  believe  I  was  as  ignorant  of  what 
Christianity  was  as  the  darkest  heathen. 
Paley  had  convinced  me  of  its  truth  as  a 
system,  but  upon  what  it  was  based,  or  . 
what  its  object,  and  of  what  its  impor- 
tance, I  was  entirely  ignorant.  I  had 
probably  never  read  a  verse  in  the  Old 
or  New  Testament  in  my  life.  I  com- 
menced reading,  and  the  commandment 
emphatically  came  home.  I  saw  what 
religion  was;  that  it  was  based  upon  the 
relations  which  man  sustains  to  his  Maker, 
and  his  entire  universe;  that  all  its  com- 
mands and  requirements,  being  based 
upon  these  relations,  were  just  and  right; 
and  in  consequence  of  obedience  and  dis- 
obededience,  I  saw,  in  some  measure,  its 
great  importance.  I  believe,  too,  I  had 
tolerably  just  conceptions  of  man's  lost 
condition  as  a  transgressor,  and  his  rem- 
edy in  the  death  and  mediation  of  the 
Saviour.  I  do  not  mean  to  convey  the 
idea  that  this  amount  of  light  burst  upon 
my  moral  vision  all  at  once.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  was  the  residt  of  investigating 
the  subject  for  several  weeks. 

"Here^  however,  I  made  a  complete 
stand.  I  saw  that  in  order  for  me  to  be 
saved  by  the  atonement,  and  become  an 
heir  of  eternal  bliss,  an  entire  new  course 
of  life  was  requisite— that  I  must  wholly 
abandon  all  that  I  had  been  accustomed 
to  prize.  This  I  could  not  consent  to. 
I  concluded,  therefore,  to  think  no  more 
of  the  subject;  and,  indeed,  for  three 
weeks,  made  every  exertion  to  banish  it 
from  my  mind.  But  my  eflforts  were 
worse  than  useless.  The  more  I  labored 
to  keep  my  thoughts  from  it,  the  more 
complete  seemed  its  influence  over  me. 
Every  passing  day  awakened  and  con- 
vinced me  more  fully  of  the  importance 
and  value  of  religion. 

"At  this  time,  a  vacation  of  two  weeks, 
spent  at  home,  diminished  greatly  my 
religious  anxiety.  On  being  interrogated 
on  the  subject  by  my  father,  I  told  him 
that  the  folks  where  I  boarded,  I  believed^ 
were  religious;  but  that  I  had  a  room  to 
myself,  and  they  said  nothing  to  me 
about  it  (which,  by  the  way,  was  false), 
for  as  I  was  highly  pleased  with  my 
boarding-place,  I  wiisJied  to  give  such  an 
account  of  it  as  would  induce  him  to 
allow  me  to  continue  there;  to  which  he 
assented.     On  my  return  to  school,  the 
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Babject  of  my  own  salvation  forced  itself 
upon  my  mind  more  powerfully  than  be- 
fore I  left.  So  strong  was  its  influence 
that  in  three  weeks  I  was  entirely  inca- 
pacitated for  my  studies,  and  made  up 
my  mind  to  return  home,  and  get  my 
father  to  help  me  out  of  tlie  trouble. 

"Having  packed  my  books  and  clothes, 
«with  the  view  of  returning  home  the  fol- 
lowing day,  as  I  was  sitting  in  my  lonely 
room,  the  two  following  questions  forced 
themselves  i>owerfully  upon  my  mind: 
What  is  religion '?  and  wliat  is  its  price  ! 
To  the  first  of  which  I  almost  inadver- 
tently replied,  religion  is  that,  upon  the 
rejection  or  attainment  of  which,  is  sus- 
pended man's  etenml  interests — ^interests 
high  as  Heaven,  deep  as  hell,  and  vast  as 
eternity.  It  is  an  institution  of  a  Grod 
of  infinite  goodness  and  wisdom;  and 
must,  therefore,  be  conducive  to  man's 
highest  interests  in  time,  as  weU  as  in 
eternity.  But  what  is  the  price  ?  It  is 
the  renunciation  of  sin.  It  requires  the 
giving  up  of  myself,  and  all  my  earthly 
interests.  But  as  religion  makes  provis- 
ion for  our  highest  interests,  even  in 
time,  it  of  course  cannot  require  the  re- 
nunciation or  giving  up  of  anything  but 
what  really  conflicts  with  those  interests. 
The  price  is  certainly  reasonable,  and  I 
will  have  religion.  A  little  reflection, 
however,  convinced  me  that  I  must  sacri- 
fice much  more  than  I  had  for  the  mo- 
ment realized.  I  felt  that  I  should  have 
to  incur  the  sneers  of  my  sister,  and  the 
SGoffii  of  my  associates;  but  this  was  tri- 
fling incompaiison  to  the  displeasure  and 
violent  opposition  of  my  father,  who 
would  doubtless  entirely  disinherit  and 
nim  me  from  his  door  pennyless,  if  he 
could  not  induce  me  to  renounce  my  re- 
ligion. 

"On  the  other  hand,  I  saw  that  to  re- 
ject religion  now  was  in  all  prabability 
an  eternal  rejection — on  that  would  in- 
volve, beyond  hope,  the  ruin  of  the  soul. 
I  saw,  too,  that  the  wealth  of  my  pa- 
rents, two-thirds  of  which  I  expected  to 
mherit,  might  soon  be  scattered  by  ad- 
verse winda;  or,  should  I  be  permitted 
to  possess  it,  very  possibly  it  would  be  to 
me  a  curse,  rather  than  a  blessing. 
Added  to  this,  who  could  assure  me  that 
I  should  live  to  mature  years  to  receive, 
even  should  my  father  be  pleased  to  be- 
stow? Instead  of  living  to  see  my  pa- 
rents, to  receive  from  them  the  opposi- 
tion I  had  supposed,  the  morrow's  rising 
son  might  behold  me  dead  and  damned, 
or  (aa  hope  for  a  moment  lighted  up  the 


dark  scene)  some  strange  influence,  like 
that  which  had  operated  on  me,  might 
awaken  my  parents  and  sister,  and  all  of 
them,  instead  of  opposing,  might  possibly 
accompany  me  home  to  Heaven.  Again, 
I  felt  that  I  would  pay  the  price;  I  would 
have  religion.  For  the  first  time  in  my 
life  I  fell  on  my  knees,  and  asked  God  to 
help  me  make  the  sacrifice — ^to  dispel  my 
darkness,  and  enable  me  that  night  so  to 
repent  of  my  sins,  and  believe  in  His 
Son,  as  to  be  saved.  On  risiiu^,  I  felt 
strengthened  to  go  forward.  I  imme- 
diately called  Mr.  A.  to  my  room,  and 
told  him  my  feelings.  After  giving  me 
suitable  instruction,  and  telling  me  that 
it  was  my  duty  and  privilege  to  expe- 
rience saving  grace,  and  the  evidence  of 
it  that  hour,  he  proposed  to  have  the 
whole  family  to  come  to  my  room  and 
have  a  family  prayer-meeting  for  me,  to 
which  I  readily  assented.  The  exercises 
commenced  by  singing  a  few  verses,  which 
was  followed  by  successive  prayer  by  all 
present.  While  in  prayer  I  believe  I 
gave  up*  myself,  and  all  my  interests,  in 
solemn  covenant  to  God.  I  asked  the 
forgiveness  of  my  sins,  and  acceptance 
through  the  atonement  and  mediation  of 
Jesus  Christ,  which,  I  doubt  not,  was 
granted.  The  winds  were  hushed,  and 
the  tempest  calmed.  I  felt  a  peace  that 
had  in  it  all  the  sweetness  of  Heaven 
itself.  I  then,  too,  saw  the  depth  of  the 
pit  from  whidi  I  had  been  taken — from 
the  total  ignorance  of  having  lived  more 
than  sixteen  years  without  so  much  as 
reading  one  verse  in  the  blessed  Bible — 
from  the  strongest  irreligious  influence 
which  could  possibly  be  thrown  around 
me — from  my  own  temple  of  wordly  am- 
bition— ^and  from  all  this  I  had  been  res- 
cued by.  the  mercy  of  God,  by  means,  it 
seemed  to  me,  of  special  interpositions  of 
Providence;  and  was  now  placed  as  a 
lamb  in  the  very  bosom  of  my  Saviour. 
My  flowing  tears  for  hours  could  only 
give  expression  to  the  gratitude  of  my 
soul.  I  still  saw  before  me  the  same  op- 
position that  I  had  before  contemplated; 
but,  oh!  to  meet  it  all,  or  a  hundred  fold 
more,  for  my  blessed  Jesus,  who  had 
done  so  much  for  me,  I  thought  would 
afford  me  the  highest  pleasure. 

"  The  following  morning  I  wrote  to 
my  parents,  informing  them  of  my  conver- 
sion as  simply  and  frankly  as  possible; 
also,  detailing,  minutely,  all  the  circum- 
stances which  had  led  to  such  a  result. 
I  expressed  my  fears  that  the  step  which 
I  had  taken  woidd  not  meet  their  appro- 
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bation,  and  solicited  a  candid  investi^ 
tion  of  the  whole  subject,  before  paaaing 
upon  me  a  final  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion. 

"When  my  father  received  the  letter, 
he  was  deeply  indignant.  The  following 
day  he  came  with  his  carriage,  and  took 
me  and  all  my  luggage  home  with  him. 
He  expressed  much  surprise  and  sorrow 
that  I  had  been  so  foolish,  and  told  me 
that  I  must  give  it  up  at  once;  if  I  did 
not,  it  would  ruin  all  my  prospects  in 
life;  that  he  could  not  think  of  assisting 
me  in  a  course  so  directly  opposed  to  his 
wishes.  Soon  after  our  return  home,  a 
ball  was  proposed  (for  the  purpose  of 
overcoming  my  religious  feelings),  and 
the  following  Tuesday  evening  appointed 
for  it.  I  expressed  my  unwulingness  to 
be  present  on  such  an  occasion,  and 
asked  permission  to  spend  the  evening  at 
class -meeting.  In  return  I  received, 
from  both  parents  and  sister,  nothing 
but  scoffs,  sneers  and  reproaches.  When 
the  evening,  however,  arrived,  I  utterly 
declined  being  present,  and  did,  in  fact, 
go  to  class-meeting.  This  exasperated 
my  father  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  he 
positively  declared  that  if  I  attended  an- 
other religious  meeting  of  any  kind,  he 
would  disinherit  me;  that  his  roof  should 
no  longer  "be  my  shelter.  Though  my 
grief  was  inexpressible,  I  still  felt  deter- 
mined to  serve  God,  whatever  might  be 
the  sacrifice.  The  class-meetings  of  the 
village  were  held  on  Tuesday  evenings; 
accordingly,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  next 
Tiiesday,  my  father  came  to  me  with  a 
large  whalebone  horse- whip.  *  There,' 
said  he,  '  Ned,  I  think  that  will  cure  you 
of  your  religion,  and  keep  you  from 
class-meetings.  Should  you  conclude  to 
go  to-night,  as  you  did  a  week  since, 
against  my  wishes,  you  may  rely  upon 
having  it  worn  upon  your  naked  back  in 
the  morning. '  I  had  here  a  most  severe 
trial,  not  in  reference  to  the  whipping, 
but  as  to  what  extent  I  ought  to  obey  my 
parents  in  matters  of  religion.  Should  I 
obey  them,  I  must  disobey  God.  But 
coiud  I  not  ^ve  up  all  my  religious  meet- 
ings and  privil^jfes,  in  obedience  to  my 
parents,  and  stiU  enjoy  religion  ?  After 
much  prayer,  I  concluded  my  only  way 
was  to  claim  the  enjoyment  of  all  the 
helps  which  God  had  provided  me. 
Should  I  stay  from  class  that  night,  it 
would  be  considered  a  victory  of  the 
whip,  and  I  should  at  once  be  required 
to  recommence  my  old  course  at  the  same 
peril.     I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 


was  not  my  duty  to  obey  my  parents 
when  their  requirements  conflicted  with 
those  of  God;  and  so,  with  a  heavy 
heart,  I  a^ain  went  to  class.  On  my  way, 
I  determmed  that  I  would  not  receive 
the  threatened  whipping  without  saying 
something  more  in  justification  of  my 
course  than  I  had  yet  done.  I  deter- 
mined, too,  to  say  something  to  my  father 
of  his  responsibilities  as  a  parent.  But 
what  should  I  say,  a  boy  seventeen  years 
old,  to  one  accustomed  to  sit  in  judgment 
and  listen  to  arguments  from  the  finest 
talents  i  Of  myself  I  could  say  nothing; 
but  the  promise  of  wisdom  from  on  high 
led  me  to  a  grove  just  without  the  vU.- 
lage,  where  the  whole  night  was  spent  in 
prayer,  for  a  preparation  for  the  event. 
Thank  God!  as  day  dawned,  light  and 
peace,  like  a  flood,  broke  into  my  soul. 
I  was  strong  as  a  giant.  I  knew  not  a 
word  that  I  should  say,  though  I  felt  a 
blessed  assurance  that  God  would  give 
me  words  and  wisdom;  and  I  would  as 
soon  have  made  my  defence  before  an  as- 
sembled universe,  as  any  way.  On  my 
arrival  at  the  house  I  found  my  father 
up,  and  walking  his  room.  He  had,  in 
fact,  fast-ened  uie  doors,  and  remained 
awake  all  night,  so  as  to  meet  me  at  the 
door. 

"*WeU,'said  he,  *this  is  the  fruit  of 
your  religion,  is  it?  Where  have  you 
been  all  night,  you  disobedient  ras(»J?' 

*  I  have  been  up  in  the  grove,  pi*aying, 
since  class-meeting,'  said  I,  very  frankly. 

*  Praying,  ha!  a  pretty  story,  that!  I'll 
see  if  it  can't  be  cured,  after  breakfast. ' 
So  saying,  he  left  me,  and  I  did  not  see 
him  again  till  at  the  breakfast  table. 
Breakfast  over,  taking  the  whip,  he  bade 
me  follow  him,  and  led  the  way  to  the 
stable,  where  I  was  ordered  to  take  off  my 
coat  and  vest,  preparatory  to  the  whip- 
ping. ^  Father,'  said  I,  is  it  customary 
for  you  to  condemn,  without  giving  a 
chance  of  defence  ?  Of  what  have  I 
been  guilty,  that  I  deserve  the  severe 
punishment  you  propose  to  inflict  T 
^Defence!'  said  he,  'what  defence  can 
you  make  for  iinlful  disobedience  i  You 
deserve  to  be  punished  for  trampling  on 
my  authority,  and  I  will  show  you  that 
authority  shall  be  maintained.'  '  I  ex- 
pected opposition,'  continued  I,  *when  I 
embraced  religion;  but  I  embraced  it  in 
view  of  both  worlds.  I  am  prepared  for 
any  suffering  that  may  be  inflicted  in 
this,  but  must  save  my  soul  in  the  other. 
Nothing  can  induce  me  to  forsake  it.  Is 
it  not  possible  that,  in  the  exercise  of  a 
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father's  aaihority,  you  have  transcended 
the  proper  bounds  of  paternal  control  ?  I 
And  have  you,  deir  father,  fulfilled  all 
the  duties  growing  out  of  your  relation 
to  me,  as  a  son  i  Oiur  duties  grow  out  of 
oar  relations  to  our  Maker  and  each 
other.  It  is  my  duty,  as  your  oftspring, 
to  honor  and  love  you,  to  study  your 
highest  interests,  and  obey  you  in  all 
thuigs,  when  your  commands  do  not  con- 
flict with  the  requirements  of  a  higher 
authority — with  those  of  my  Maker. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  your  duty,  as  a 
parent,  to  study  my  highest  interests. 
You  have  been  the  instrument  of  bring- 
ing me  into  being;  of  giving  me  an  exis- 
tence coextensive  with  that  of  the  Deity 
— eternal.  That  eternity  of  existence,  ' 
after  the  passage  of  a  few  short  years  of 
this  life,  must  be  in  woe  or  bliss;  and  is 
it  not  your  duty,  dear  father,  the  author 
of  that  eternity  of  being,  to  aid  me  all 
in  your  power  to  escape  the  <me  and  gain 
the  other?  Oh!  let  me  ask  you,'  said 
I,  clasping  his  hands  to  my  bosom,  'has 
this  been  the  course  you  have  pursued 
with  me  ?  rather  has  not  your  whole  life, 
and  the  administration  of  your  govern- 
ment, tended  to  lead  both  myself  and 
dear  sister  directly  to  ruin,  with  wealth 
to  sink  us  down  to  hell?  Oh,  father  I 
father!'  Here  my  feelings  overcame  me, 
and  I  burst  into  tears.  I  recovered  my- 
self as  soon  as  possible,  and  raised  my 
eyes  to  proceed,  but  observed  that  the 
whip  had  fallen  from  my  father's  hand, 
who  stood  before  me,  motionless,  and 
white  as  a  marble  block.  I  picked  up  the 
whip,  and  placed  it  in  his  hand.  ^  No,' 
said  he,  '  I  shall  defer  using  the  whip,  but 
you  must  leave  my  house. '  I  told  him 
that  I  preferred  the  performance  of  ev- 
ery du^  as  a  faithful  son,  but  must  abide 
his  decision;  at  the  same  time  reminding 
him  that  nothing  could  relieve  him  of 
his  high  responsibilities  as  a  parent. 

*'He  dropped  the  whip  and  left  the 
stable,  evidently  in  great  agitation.  I 
knelt  down  by  the  side  of  it,  and  thanked 
Ood  for  his  goodness,  and  prayed  .that 
what  I  had  said  might  result  in  the  great- 
est good,  both  to  myself  and  father.  In 
the  course  of  the  day  but  little  was  said 
by  myself,  mother  or  sister.  They  sup- 
posed I  had  received  the  wliipping  which 
had  been  threatened;  and,  as  I  was  si- 
lent, they  did  not  feel  like  broaching 
that  or  any  other  subject. 

"  During  the  forenoon,  and  also  from 
oar  dinner-table,  my  father  was  absent. 
(hi  residence  was  in  the  outskirts  of  the 


village,  not  more  than  fifty  rods  from  the 
grove  which  I  have  already  referred  to, 
to  which  I  again  resorted  after  dinner, 
for  another  season  of  prayer.  Soon  after 
entering  it,  to  my  surprise,  I  discovered 
my  father  some  distance  from  me,  walk- 
ing backward  and  forward,  apparently  in 
deep  study.  Seeing  that  I  was  not  ob- 
served, I  withdrew,  and  repaired  to  my 
chamber,  where  the  afternoon  was  spent 
in  prayer  that  God  would  be  with  my 
father  in  the  grove;  for  I  was  certain  that 
he  was  under  the  awakening  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  At  the  usual  supper 
hour  he  had  not  returned,  and  after  wait- 
ing for  him  till  dark,  my  mother,  fearing 
that  some  accident  had  befallen  him  (as 
such  an  absence  had  never  before  oc- 
curred), requested  me  to  go  and  see  if  I 
could  find  him.  I  proceeded  directly  to 
the  spot  where  I  had  seen  him  a  few 
hours  previous.  When  I  first  came  in 
sight  of  him,  he  was  sitting  with  his 
head  leaning  against  a  tree;  but  on  ob- 
serving me,  he  rose  up  and  met  me.  I 
extended  my  hand  to  him,  saying,  '  I  am 
glad  to  see  you,  father.  Mother  feared 
some  evil  had  happened  to  you,  and  sent 
me  to  see  if  I  coidd  find  you. ' 

**He  made  no  reply,  but  taking  my 
hand  in  his,  walked  slowly  towards  the 
house.  His  heaving  sighs  bespoke  the 
deep  emotion  of  his  soul.  Perceiving 
that  he  had  not  yet  settled  the  great 
question  of  life  or  death,  I  ofiered  up  my 
silent  prayers  that  God  would  not  leave 
him  in  this  important  hour,  upon  the 
decisions  of  which  were  suspended 
Heaven  and  hell. 

**  We  had  not  reached  the  cmter  edge 
of  the  grove,  when  my  father,  stopping 
short,  clasped  me  to  his  bosom,  and  ex- 
claimed, in  tears,  *0h,  Edward!  Ed- 
ward! forgive  me;  oh,  forgive  me,  my 
dear  son;  oh,  forgive  me!'  He  never 
seemed  so  precious  to  me  before.  I 
clasped  my  arms  around  his  neck,  and 
pressed  my  lips  to  his  cheek,  as  my  only 
method  of  giving  expression  to  my  feel- 
ings, or  of  the  forgiveness  he  sought.  On 
arriving  at  the  house,  we  met  my  mother 
in  the  dining-room.  My  father,  bathed 
in  tears,  clasped  her  to  his  breast.  *  Will 
you  go  with  me  l  said  he.  *  I  have  de- 
termined to  have  religion,  and  accom- 
pany our  dear  Edward;  and  will  you  go 
with  us,  daughter  T  addressing  himself  to 
my  sister,  who  was  just  entering  the 
room.  *  Yes,  I  am  siu-e  you  will  both 
join  me;  and  here  is  dear  Edward,  who 
has  forgiven   me;  he  will   pray   for  us.' 
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So  saying,  he  drew  myself  and  sister  as 
near  into  his  arms  as  he  could,  with  our 
mother;  and  as  though  he  had  obtained 
the  assent  of  all,  immediately  fell  upon 
his  knees.  'Oh,  Edward,'  said  he,  the 
tears  still  flowing  down  his  cheeks;  'oh, 
Edward,  do  pray  for  a  wicked  father; 
pray  for  us  all.  God  has  heard  your 
prayers,  and  He  will  still  hear  them.' 
We  all  bowed  with  him,  but  the  deep 
emotions  of  my  soul  forbade  me  utter- 
ance, and  nearly  overcame  my  physical 
strength.  In  fact,  I  did  not  know  when 
I  commenced  vocal  prayer.  I  only  knew 
I  found  myself  (how  long  after  I  cannot 
tell)  in  the  arms  of  my  father,  our  voices 
both  mingling  in  mighty  prayer  for  his 
salvation.  Our  prayers,  through  the  me- 
diation of  our  great  High  Priest,  were 
heard  on  high,  and  salvation's  tide  soon 
rolled  over  his  soul.  He  sprang  upon 
his  feet,  with  shouts  of  praise  for  God's 
redeeming  grace.  My  thoughts  then  be- 
came wholly  absorbed  in  the  case  of  my 
mother,  the  dear  mother  that  bore  me, 
on  whose  bosom  I  had  been  cherished, 
and  who  had  constantly  watched  over  me 
with  all  the  affection  of  a  mother's  heart. 
My  whole  soul  was  drawn  out  in  prayer 
for  her  immediate  conversion.  The  char- 
iot wheels,  for  a  time,  seemed  stayed,  but 
our  suppUcations  were  incessant.  My 
father,  who  had  again  knelt  by  her  side, 
tried  to  encourage  by  conversing  with 
her;  or,  rather,  he  prayed  and  talked 
together;  praying  a  part  of  a  sentence, 
and  talking  the  balance.  My  mother  and 
sister  were  both  weeping,  in  bitter  ac- 
cents; part  of  the  time  praying  for  them- 
selves, having  taken  courage  from  the 
speedy  deliverance  of  my  father.  Their 
prayers  and  groans,  and  the  prayers,  ex- 
hortations and  shouts,  with  which  my 
father'  seemed  over-burdened,  together 
with  my  own  prayers,  all  commingling 
together,  produced  what  would  generally 
be  termed'  wild  confusion.  How  long  I 
continued  in  prayer  for  my  mother  I 
do  not  know,  but  catching  the  eye  of  my 
weeping  sister,  it  occurred  to  me  that  I 
had  entirely  forgotten  her:  that  I  had 
not  even  prayed  for  her  at  all.  Bitterly 
reproaching  myself,  and  still  upon  my 
knees,  I  clasped  her  to  my  bosom,  and 
bathed  her  with  tears  of  sorrow  that  I 
had  been  so  thoughtless.  I  besought 
God,  with  ail  my  soul,  for  that  dear,  that 
only  sister,  that  he  would  enable  her  to 
renounce  the  world  and  all  its  allure- 
ments, and  cast  her  naked  soul  on  Jesus 
for  salvation.     My  parents,  also,  prayed 


with  me;  and  while  we  wTestled,  the 
symbol  of  the  Divine  -presence  was  mani- 
fest. '  Ellen,'  sair^  I,  *  God  has  blessed 
you.'  'Yes,'  said  she  (as  we  bathed  each 
other's  cheeks  in  tears),  *  I  know  I  love 
the  Saviour. '  On  rising  from  our  knees, 
we  found,  to  our  surprise,  that  the  morn- 
ing had  dawned. 

**The  following  Sabbath  we  all  re- 
ceived the  solemn  seal  of  our  consecra- 
tion; and  for  months  our  bliss  seemed 
complete.  But  the  destroyer  came,  and 
they  have  been  carried,  one  after  an- 
other, to  the  silent  and  lonely  habitation 
of  the  dead.  Over  those  countenances, 
once  so  fresh  and  lovely,  have  gathered 
the  cold  damps  of  death,  and  the  unfeel- 
ing worm  now  feeds  upon  those  I  so 
fondly  loved.  But  two  short  years  had 
jDaased  ere  they  had  all  left  me;  but  they 
left  in  joyous  hope — ^they  rest  in  peace. 
Consumption  first  poLsed  its  fatal  dart  at 
my  lovely  sister,  and  like  the  early  rose, 
nipped  by  the  untimely  blast,  she  soon 
fell — its  withered  victim.  While  the 
rose  faded  from  her  cheek,  and  her  spark- 
ling eye  grew  dim  in  death,  joy  and  nope 
cheered  her  soul,  and  lighted  up  her  pas- 
sage through  the  dark  and  dreary  waves 
of  death's  cold  flood.  A  few  moments 
before  she  left  us,  printing  upon  my 
cheek  the  last  pledge  of  a  sister's  love, 
*  Dear  brother,'  said  she,  *  a  few  months 
since,  joxir  influence  snatched  me  from 
the  giddy  paths  that  lead  to  death,  and 
is  now  about  to  introduce  me  to  the  home 
of  the  blessed.  A  few  minutes,  and  I 
shall  strike  my  golden  harp,  and  swell  my 
voice  to  the  anthems  of  the  blood- washed, 
with  my  Saviour  in  glory.  A  few  years, 
and  I  trust  I  shall  be  permitted  to  greet 
you  and  our  parents,  all  home  in  tri- 
umph. ' 

**  With  her  head  pillowed  on  my  bosom, 
her  happy  spirit  took  its  flight  to  fairer 
climes,  and  brighter  scenes.  In  less  than 
twelve  months,  my  dear  parents  both  fol- 
lowed her.  I  need  not  detail  their  happy 
exit.  They  bore  a  similar  testimony; 
and,  like  her,  crossed  the  raging  flood  m 
rapturous  triumph.  Thus  I  have  been 
left,  like  the  lonely  oak,  that  bends  to 
the  sweeping  tempest  of  the  mountain's 
top.  The  unbidden  tear  of  lonely  grief 
sometimes  escapes  my  eye;  but  the  cheer- 
ing prospect  of  meeting  all  my  *  kindred 
dear,' 

*  WhoB  a  few  more  jrriefB  Tve  taatcd. 
Wh«u  a  few  more  Springs  are  o'er,' 

dispels  my  gloom,  and  makes  my  sorrows 
light." 
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My  friend  Edward  is  now  on  Zion's 
wallB,  a  faithful  r^d  successful  minister  of 
the  KospeL  Notr  oifty  his  own  kindred, 
but  hundreds  more  of  his  spiritual  child- 
ren, will  doubtless  greet  him  home  to 
rest. 


*MM44MM^W**- 


WHAT   TEE  VOICE  SAID. 


BY  JOHN  G.  WHITTIER. 


Haddrxed  by  earth^s  wrong  and  evil, 
**  Lord!"  I  cried  in  sudden  ire, 

**  From  thy  right  hand,  clothed  with  thun- 
der. 
Shake  the  bolted  fire! 

'*  Loye  is  lost,  and  Faith  is  dying; 

With  the  brute  the  man  is  sold; 
And  the  dropping  blood  of  labor 

Hardens  into  gold. 

"  Here  the  dying  wail  of  Famine, 
There  the  battle's  groan  of  pain; 

And,  in  silence,  smooth-faced  Mammon 
Reaping  men  like  grain. 

**  *  Where  is  God,  tliat  we  should  fear  Him?' 
Thus  the  earth-bom  Titans  say; 

*God:  if  thou  art  living,  hear  us! ' 
Thus  the  weak  ones  pray. 

*'  Thon,  the  patient  Heaven  upbraiding," 
Si>ake  a  solemn  Voice  within; 

"Weary  of  our  Lord's  forbearance, 
Art  thou  free  from  sin  ? 

"Fearless  brow  to  Him  uplifting. 
Canst  thou  for  his  thunders  call, 

Knowing  that  to  guilt's  attraction 
Evermore  they  fall  i 

"  Know'st  thou  not  all  germs  of  e\dl 
In  thy  heart  await  their  time  I 

Not  thyself,  but  God's  restraining. 
Stays  their  growth  of  crime. 

"Gould'st  thouboast,oh  child  of  weakness! 

O'er  the  sons  of  wrong  and  strife, 
Were  their  strong  temptations  planted 

In  thy  path  of  life? 

"Thou  hast  seen  two  streamlets  gushing 
From  one  fountain,  clear  and  free. 

But  by  widely  varying  channels 
Searching  tor  the  sea. 


"  Glideth  one  through  greenest  valleys, 
Kissing  them  with  lips  still  sweet; 

One,  mad  roaring  down  the  mountains, 
Stagnates  at  their  feet. 

"Is  it  choice  whereby  the  Parsee 
Kneels  before  his  mother's  lire  i 

In  his  black  tent  did  the  Tartar 
Choose  his  wandering  sire ! 

"He  alone,  whose  hand  is  bounding 
Human  power  and  human  will. 

Looking  through  each  soul's  surrounding, 
Knows  its  good  or  ill. 

"For  thyself,  while  wrong  and  sorrow 
Make  to  thee  their  strong  appeal, 

Coward  wert  thou  not  to  utter 
What  the  heart  must  feel. 

"Earnest  words  must  needs  be  spoken 
When  the  warm  heart  bleeds  or  bums 

With  its  scorn  of  wrong,  or  pity 
For  the  wronged,  by  turns. 

"But,  by  all  thy  nature's  weakness, 
Hidden  faults  and  follies  known. 

Be  thou,  in  rebuking  evil, 
Conscious  of  thine  own. 

"Not  the  less  shall  stern-eyed  Duty 

To  thy  lips  her  trumpet  set. 
But  with  harsher  blasts  shall  mingle 

Wailings  of  regret. " 

Cease  not.  Voice  of  holy  speaking, 
Teacher  sent  of  God,  be  near, 

Whispering  through  the  day's  cool  silence, 
Let  my  spirit  hear! 

So,  when  thoughts  of  evU  doers 
Waken  scorn,  or  hatred  move. 

Shall  a  mournful  fellow-feeling 
Temper  all  with  love. 


•^f^A^^^^^Ht* 


TEE  HOLT   SFIBIT. 


BT    REV.    HENRT    WARD    BEECHBR. 


When  one  comes  under  the  ctmscioiiR 
influence  of  the  divine  Sjiirit,  the  son  I 
lifts  itself  up  with  unwonted  clearness, 
faith^  joy,  trust,  effluence  and  liberty. 
What  a  bird  was  when  it  lay  in  its  little 
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round  nest,  an  egg,  compared  with  what 
it  is  when  it  sings  in  the  dewey  moniing, 
near  Heaven's  gate—  that  is  the  soul  in 
the  body  oomparod  with  what  it  is  in  the 
joy  and  sweet  and  loving  intercourse 
iiirith  God  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
It  is  a  life  which  comes  to  some  by  flashes. 
It  is  a  life  which  comes  to  some  by  blessed 
dreams.  There  is  a  kind  of  spiritual 
haze  which  seems  to  befall  some  men,  as 
there  is  an  Indian  summer  which  befalls 
the  year;  but  there  is  also  a  true  life. 
It  is  possible  for  the  human  soul  to  live 
in  abundance  and  freedom  and  blessed- 
ness, so  that  it  shall  be  forever  at  rest 
and  at  peace.  Does  not  it  sing?  Yes. 
Is  it  peifect  ]  No,  no.  There  is  no  per- 
fection without  full  growth.  Does  it 
keep  the  law  ?  It  may,  or  it  may  not. 
I  believe  it  does  not  keep  the  law  per- 
fectly. And  yet,  I  believe  that  the  grace 
of  God  is  so  abounding,  I  believe  that 
the  nature  of  divine  love  is  such,  that 
when  once  the  whole  of  a  man's  life  is 
divected  upward  toward  the  bosom  of 
God,  minor  discords  are  not  noted.  I 
do  not  believe  in  the  old,  stiff,  ledger -like 
aecount  of  a  man's  conduct,  so  that  just 
so  many  sins  are  set  down  against  him, 
and  just  so  many  virtues  are  set  down  to 
his  credit.  I  believe  the  soul's  life  with 
Grod  is  like  the  child's  life  with  the 
motlier.  t)o  you  suppose,  when  a  child 
has  a  great,  true-hearted  mother,  that 
she  keeps  an  account  of  all  its  imperfec- 
tions ?  Do  not  you  know  that  she  pours 
over  the  child  such  a  love  that,  though 
its  life  is  not  perfect,  though  its  whole 
being  is  imperfect,  yet  through  sympathy 
and  kindness  and  foigiveness,  she  ac- 
cepts it  with  complacency,  as  though  it 
were  perfect?  And  I  believe  the  soul 
rises  into  such  a  communion  with  God 
that,  though  in  its  relations  to  time  and 
sx>ace  it  may  be  subject  to  a  thousand  im- 
perfections and  discords,  yet  those  im- 
perfections and  discords  are  overlooked 
and  excused  by  God's  great  love. 

When  I  walked  one  day  on  the  top  of 
Mount  Washington  (glorious  day  of  mem- 
ory I  such  another  day  I  think  1  shall  not 
experience  till  I  stand  on  the  battle- 
ments of  the  New  Jerusalem)  how  I  was 
discharged  ot  all  imperfection  I  The 
wide,  far-spreading  country  which  lay 
beneath  me  in  beauteous  light — how 
heavenly  it  looked!  And  I  communed 
with  God.  I  had  sweet  tokens  that  He 
loved  me.  My  very  being  rose  right  up 
into  His  uatiure.  I  walked  with  Him. 
And  the  cities  far  and  near — ^New  York, 


and  all  the  cities  and  villages  that  lay  be- 
tween it  and  me — ^wi^  their  thunder;  the 
wrangling  of  human  passions  below  me, 
were  to  me  as  if  they  were  not.  Stand- 
ing, as  I  did,  high  above  them,  it  seemed 
to  me  as  though  they  did  not  exist. 
There  were  the  attritions,  and  cruel 
grindings,  and  cries,  and  tears,  and 
shocks  of  the  human  life  below,  but  I 
was  lifted  up  so  high  that  they  were 
nothing  to  me.  The  sounds  died  out, 
and  I  was  lost  with  God.  And  the  moun- 
tain-top was  never  so  populous  to  me  as 
when  1  was  absolutely  idone. 

So  it  is  with  the  soul  that  goes  up  into 
the  bosom  of  Christ.  There  is  a  reach 
where  the  arrows  of  envy  cannot  strike 
you.  There  is  a  reach  where  not  even 
your  sins  can  annoy  you.  Your  soul 
may  so  rise  into  the  bosom  of  God  that 
your  personal  self  shall  seem  annihilated. 
What  you  are,  you  are  by  the  grace  of 
God.  You  may  receive  such  an  influx  of 
the  life  of  Grod  that  you  shall  seem  to 
yourself  perfect. 

From  this  doctrine  of  the  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  upon  one's  self,  we  see 
what  is  the  reason  of  certain  phenomena 
which  occur  in  our  special  lives.  There 
have  been  times  when  the  least  cares  and 
the  least  troubles  oppressed  you  beyond 
endurance;  when  everything  went  wrong 
with  you.  There  have  been  times  when 
your  sun  has  gone  below  the  horizon. 
And  no  sooner  is  the  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness below  the  horizon  than  all  mists, 
and  distemperatures,  and  miasmas,  and 
unwholesome  things,  seem  to  gather 
about  the  human  soul.  Those  days  on 
which  you  have  been  the  most  tempta- 
ble,  the  most  unhappy,  the  least  hopeful 
and  courageous,  have  been  the  days  when 
by  your  circumstances  you  have  sunk  out 
of  the  sphere  and  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
And  then  it  was  that  you  could  not  bear 
your  burdens.  Then  it  was  that  you 
were  tempted  either  to  break  your  sword, 
or,  like  Saul,  to  fall  on  it  and  slay  your- 
self. Then  it  was  that  you  said,  '*  All 
my  life  past  has  been  nothing,  and  all  my 
life  to  come  will  be  vanity. " 

But  you  have  had  other  times.  You 
have  had  times  when  it  seemed  to  you 
that  you  could  sing.  There  have  been 
times  when  there  were  songs  in  your 
house  in  the  night.  There  have  been 
times  when  death  had  no  terror  to  you, 
and  when  your  feet  seemed  to  walk  on 
the  mountain-tops,  and  you  scorned  the 
low  places  of  the  earth.  There  have 
been  times   when,  under  the  influence  of 
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the  divine  Spirit,  your  aoul  was  stimu- 
kted,  and  you  walked  in  the  higher 
langeB  of  Christian  experience.  There 
are  days  when  you  have  no  cares  and 
burdens.  There  are  days  when  you  have 
eminent  beatific  visions.  There  are  days 
when  you  feel  that  your  soul  is  going  on 
to  greater  and  greater  liberty  all  the 
time.  There  is  no  man  that  is  more 
shackled  and  burdened  than  a  man  who 
attempts  to  live  a  Christian  life  by  the 
natural  use  of  his  reason  just  below  the 
inflammation  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  just 
below  the  stimulating  power  of  the  Spirit 
of  God.  There  is  no  life  that  is  more 
frnitfol,  more  bountiful  of  blessings  ev- 
ery day,  than  a  Christian  life  by  which 
we  live  so  near  to  God  that  we  are  per- 
petually shot  through  witii  the  divine  in- 
fluence, lifted  up  step  by  step,  and 
blessed  in  overmeasiure. 

It  is  in  this  point  of  view  that  the  ex- 
periences which  are  portrayed  in  hymns 
cease  to  be  mere  fancy-pictures.  They 
are  a  part  of  the  realm  of  Christian  ex- 
perience which  ia  scarcehr  recognised  by 
natural  philosophers.  It  is  unknown  in 
•dence,  and  cannot  be  known  by  it.  You 
know,  I  know,  hundreds  that  are  here 
know,  that  the  man  of  wisdom  in  this 
world  ignores  and  scorns;  for  there  is  no 
other  £ct  so  certain  as  the  fact  of  posi- 
tire  consciousness  of  experience.  You 
cannot  tell  me  that  I  have  not  had  victo- 
liea  over  fear  and  trouble.  You  cannot 
ten  me  that  when  my  babe,  that  was 
dearer  to  me  than  my  own  life,  lay  trem- 
Uing  and  gasping  in  the  twilight  of 
deau,  and  1  stood  and  was  able  to  say, 
"Take  it.  Lord,"  I  did  not  feel  it 
Too  cannot  toll  me  that,  strong  as  was 
my  love  for  children,  for  my  own  chil- 
dren, I  did  not  have  some  mysterious 
power  given  to  me  by  which  I  gave  them 
up  and  smiled  when  they  died.  I  know 
that  I  did.  You  may  say,  **  Oh,  well,  it 
waa  the  fanta^  of  the  mind."  Yes,  it 
waa  /ojitwy,  if  that  is  the  language 
which  you  choose  to  apply  to  the  higher 
phenomena  of  the  mind  when  brought 
into  the  presence  and  under  the  stimida- 
tkm  of  God.  I  believed  in  God,  and  I 
feh  Him.  I  believed  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Ciuist,  and  I  almost  saw  Him.  I  be- 
lieved in  immortality.  As  a  bird  sings, 
now  in  this  tree  in  my  garden,  and  then 
in  that,  so  my  child  sang,  now  in  my 
nursery,  and  then  in  God's.  It  was  not 
dead.  It  had  simply  flown  to  the  sum- 
mer-land. And  will  any  man  toll  me 
that  these  expectations  were  not  real? 


What  do  I  care  for  the  distances  of  plan- 
ets ?  A  knowledge  of  them  is  well  enough 
for  the  outside,  but  I  toll  you,  the  true 
life  in  this  world  is  the  life  that  is  going 
on  in  the  soul  of  man.  No  man  knows 
what  he  is  until  he  has  risen  beyond  the 
height  of  literature  and  social  pleasure. 
No  man  knows  what  the  soul  is  capable 
of  beinff  or  feeling,  what  vast  circuits  it 
can  miuce,  what  voluminous  experiences 
it  can  have,  what  strange  triumphs  be- 
long to  it,  or  what  endurances  and  victo- 
ries it  can  achieve,  until  he  is  brought 
under  the  influence  of  God.  These 
things  are  to  be  experimentally  learned. 
''  The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the 
things  of  the  Spirit."  No  man  can 
know  them  who  has  not  experienced 
them. 

But  we.  Christian  brethren,  have  had 
touches  of  a  knowledge  of  them.  We 
have  had  days  of  knowing  them.  And 
why  should  we  not  have  more  than 
that? 

We  are  told  that  the  divine  Spirit  is 
not  given  by  measure,  a  little  now  and 
then.  The  divine  Spirit  is  not  like  some 
aurora  borealU  whicn  comes  for  a  night 
or  two,  and  then  skips  weeks  and  mon&s, 
and  then  comes  again.  The  divine  Spirit 
is  like  lights  like  hretid,  like  water.  These 
are  the  symbols  which  Jesus  Christ  has 
been  pleased  to  give  us,  not  simply  on 
account  of  their  use,  but  also  on  account 
of  their  endlessness  and  enduringness. 

But,  may  every  one  rise  into  this  high 
communion,  and  dwell  with  God's  Spirit  \ 
Every  one.  Not  every  one  alike  in  fru- 
ition, but  every  one  according^o  his  own 
nature.  If  you  are  a  giant,  you  must 
drink  like  a  giant;  and  if  you  are  a  pig- 
my, you  must  drink  like  a  pigmy.  And 
if  a  giant  and  a  pigmy  go  down  to  a 
spring,  if  the  little  man's  cup  is  large 
enough  for  him,  it  is  nothing  to  him  that 
the  giant's  cup  is  ten  times  as  large.  The 
giant  drinks  according  to  his  size;  and 
the  little  man  drinks  according  to  his  size. 
And  men  rise  according  to  their  nature 
into  this  blessed  efiiuence  of  Grod.  Some 
there  are,  doubtless,  who  liave  larger 
conceptions  and  vaster  experiences  than 
others;  and  so  it  will  be  if  every  man  is 
developed  according  to  his  own  nature; 
but  you  are  not  stinted  because  other 
men  are  more  comprehensive  in  their 
experience  than  you  are.  It  is  according 
to  that  universal  provision  which  was 
made  for  all  men. 

Now,  all  Christians  who  are  living  in 
these  lower  states  are  living  below  dti- 
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zenship.  They  are  living  below  the  life 
to  which  they  are  called.  They  are  liv- 
ing below  the  distinctive  characteristics 
of  a  Christian  life.  That  which  is  to 
make  you  apparently  and  confidently  a 
Olu^stian  is  your  daily  experience.  Do 
not  go  to  your  books  to  find  out  whether 
you  are  a  Christian  or  not.  Do  not  go 
t<j  the  syllabus  to  look  up  evidences  and 
ascertain  whether  or  not  you  are  a  Chris- 
tian. I  never  in  mv  life  read  in  books 
to  find  out  whether  I  loved  my  father  or 
not.  I  never  went  to  a  journal  to  find 
out  whether  I  was  happy  at  home  or  not. 
And  I  do  not  have  much  respect  for  per- 
sons who  are  in  doubt  whether  they  are 
Christians  or  not.  At  the  beginning 
they  need  some  help;  everybody  needs 
some  help  to  be  bom;  but  certainly, men 
that  have  lived  years  and  years  as  Chris- 
tians ought  not  to  give  themselves  much 
anxious  thought  as  to  whether  they  are 
Christians  or  not.  One  thing  is  very 
certain,  that  if  your  wife  should  say  to 
you,  "My  dear,  I  am  exceedingly  per- 
plexed, and  have  been  for  weeks  and 
months,  in  trying  to  find  out  whether  I 
love  you  or  not,"  you  would  say  very 
quickly,  "Well,  I  know!"  There  is  such 
a  victoriousness,  there  is  such  a  fire,  in 
love,  that  no  man  is  ever  in  much  doubt 
about  it.  And  in  regard  to  this  matter, 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  are  not 
babes  in  the  Christian  life.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  there  are  not  bond- 
servants of  the  Lord.  I  believe  there 
are  many  of  you  that  are  the  Lord's 
hired  men,  and  that  work  on  wages;  I 
believe  thaf  many  of  you  are  the  Lord's 
stewards  and  agents;  but  how  many  of 
you  are  the  Lord's  children,  living  at 
home?  How  many  of  you  can  say  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  appropriate  it  to 
yourselves  ?  You  think  you  can ;  but  you 
stumble,  and  lie  in  heaps,  at  the  first 
word— "Our  Father."  There  are  but 
few  men  that  say  right  out,  spontaneous- 
ly, "Our  Father." 

You  are  not  living  in  the  best  parts  of 
your  nature.  You  are  yet  in  the  realm 
of  care.  I  know  it  by  the  scowl  and 
wrinkle  on  your  face.  I  know  it  by 
your  bent  look.  I  know  it  by  the  mel- 
ancholy tone  of  your  voice.  I  know  it 
by  the  minor  key  in  which  you  make 
your  confessions.  I  know  it  by  the  want 
of  triumph  which  you  exhibit. 

Where  are  the  blossoming  men  ?  Where 
are  the  clustering,  full- hanging  men? 
Where  are  those  men  who  show  that 
summer  has  broken  out  of  Heaven  and 


is  resting  on  their  heads  ?  They  are  the 
men  who  are  "the  light  of  the  world/' 
They  are  God's  dear  children,  risen  out 
of  the  lower  atmosphere  and  above  the 
storm.  They  have  left  the  thunder  and 
the  doud  beneath  their  feet,  and  are 
standing  on  the  mountain-top  in  blessed 
transfiguration  with  the  Lord. 

May  God  give  us  grace  to  find  this 
higher  life,  this  inward  life,  this  blessing 
of  God  on  our  spirit,  by  which  we  shall 
be  lifted  above  the  lower  range  of  ex- 
perience, and  brought  up  into  the  com- 
munion of  sons  of  God,  and  made  heirs 
of  immortality. 

—Plymouth  Pulpit. 


— •#/^M^'VW*^». — 


ON  THE  FACULTZBS  OF  IfAN. 


BT   HON.   B.   O.   SEAMAN. 


The  mind,  as  well  as  the  body,  can  be 
fully  developed  and  strengthened  by  ex- 
ercise, and  exercise  only,  and  neither  of 
them  can  be  fitted  for  any  of  the  higher 
employments  of  civilized  life;  not  even 
for  any  mechanical,  manufacturing  or 
commercial  employments,  or  even  farm- 
ing, much  less  for  a  learned  profession, 
without  many  years  of  training,  and  in- 
tense application.  The  muscles  of  the 
body,  as  well  as  the  current  of  thought, 
and  succession  of  ideas  in  the  mind, 
must  be  adapted,  by  practice  and  disci- 
pline, to  their  respective  ends,  before 
any  high  degree  of  excellence  can  be  at- 
tained in  any  useful  employment  of  life. 
Everything  must  become  habitual  before 
it  can  be  performed  skillfully.  How  in- 
finitely superior  is  civilized  man  over 
savages  and  barbarians,  not  only  in  the 
development  and  cultivation  of  Ms  intel- 
lectual and  moral  powers  and  faculties, 
but  also  in  physical  developments,  and 
the  adaptation  of  the  muscular  system  to 
some  useful  and  productive  industry  or 
business,  to  which  he  may  have  been 
bred!  He  may  not  be  superior  in 
strength  or  agihty  for  the  chase,  or  for 
warlike  operations  to  destroy  kis  fellow 
beings,  but  superior  in  adaptation  to  use- 
ful labor,  in  any  employment  which  will 
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enable  him  to  provide  himself  with  the  { 
neceaaries  and  comforts  of  life,  and  to  i 
Sa  the  station  for  which  he  was  appar- 
ently assigned  by  the  Supreme  Being. 

It  is  a  common  adage,  that  there  is  no  | 
royal  road  to  science;  nor  is  there  any  { 
ihort  and  easy  path  to  attain  it.     It  can 
only  be  acquired  by  many  long  years  of  i 
patient  and  toilsome  labor,  diligence  and 
attention.     The  remark  has  often  been  , 
made  that  the   sons  of  great  and  emi-  i 
nent  men,  who  have  raised  themselves  to 
distinction   by  patient  industry  and  en-  | 
eigy  of  character,  do  not  generally  pos-  ; 
aesB  the  talents    and    abilities    of  their  j 
fathers.     Being  generally  bred  in  luxury  . 
and  comparative  indolence,  which  serves 
to  stimulate  their  pride,  vanity  and  pas- 
lioii  for  amusement  and  pleasure,  they 
leldom  exert  themselves  sufficiently  to 
acquire  much    vigor,   either  of  body  or 
mind;  and  they  are  often  led  on  by  the 
specious  attractions  of  frivolous  amuse- 
ments and  dissipations,  until  their  pas- 
sions for  amusement  become    so  strong 
that   they  caimot  be  resisted;  and  the 
mind  becomes  unfitted  to  enjoy  the  sober 
realities  of  life. 

Luxury  and  indolence  are    the  grave 
of  talent.     A  person  may  be  bom  with 
as  much  talent  as  Julius  Ctesar,  Cicero 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and,  if  cradled  in 
lunuy  and  bred  in  indolence,  unless  he 
makes  a  total  change  of  his  habits,  which 
tt  almost  impossible,  he  must  necessarily 
remain  throug^h  life  comparatively  feeble 
and  inefficieut.     He   may,  by   means  of 
bia  native  genius,   elegance  of  manners 
and  general  information,  acquired  with- 
out reasoning  much,  be  able  to  make  a 
^«edi  or  address  upon  the  mere  surface 
of  things  that  may  tickle  the  fancy  of  a 
popular  audience,  and  be  elfective  for  the 
moment;  but  to  discuss  great  principles 
with  ability,  and  point  out  their  tenden- 
dfiB,  trace  them  to  their  ultimate  results, 
and  warn  the  public  of  the  dangers  at- 
tending them;  or  to  originate  and  ma- 
ture great  and  important  measures  for 
the  benefit  of  their  country,  requires  an 
enlarged  wisdom,  acquired  by  attentive- 
ly   observing    the    current    of    human 
events  for  a  long  period,  much  learning, 
deep  reflection  and  study,  and  a  well- 
balanoed  and  well-disciplined  mind. 

Nor  is  discipline  of  mind  in  one  de- 
partment of  science  or  business  of  as 
much  importance  in  other  departments, 
whidi  are  very  different  in  their  charac- 
ter, as  many  of  the  schools  and  school- 
iDsn  pretend.    To  play  chess,  and  many 


games  of  cards,  and  other  amusements 
well,   requires  considerable  scieroe  and 
discipline  of  nund,  as  well  as  experience; 
and  yet,  the  science   and    discipline  of 
mind  thus  acquired  serve  only  to  intoxi- 
cate the  mind,  and  to  divert  it  from,  and 
unfit  it  for,  any  rational  and  useful  em- 
ployment.    If  these  reflections  are  cor- 
rect,   they     show    the    importance     of 
^  ^  training  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should 
I  go,"  and  forming  his  habits  of  mind  and 
body,  and  adapting  them  not  only  to  the 
I  paths   of   virtue,    but    to    the    pursuits 
;  which  he  is  to  follow  through  life.     They 
I  show,  aJso,  the  reason  of  the  great  diffi- 
,  culty  and  hazard  of  a  man's  changing  his 
j  pursuits  after  he  has  attained  the  middle 
age  of  life. 

The  same  course  of  reasoning  will  ap- 
ply to  our  moral,  benevolent  and  socud 
feelings.  They  are  quickened,  increased 
and  strengthened,  also,  by  frequent  ex- 
ercise, in  the  same  manner  as  our  phyis- 
cal  and  intellectual  faculties.  Frequent 
attention  to  the  wants  and  sufferings  of 
the  poor  and  unfortunate,  and  relieving 
them,  serves  to  awaken,  increase  and 
strengthen  our  benevolent  feelings  and 
sympathies  for  persoivs  in  distress,  and 
to  render  them  more  quick  and  active. 
In  order  to  cultivate  the  moral  faculties, 
however,  it  is  necessarv  to  restrain  our 
selfish  as  well  as  our  malevolent  passions. 
Moderation,  and  the  restraint  of  violent 
passions  and  appetites,  lie  at  the  founda- 
tion of  all  virtue.  A  person  of  violent 
and  unrestrained  passions  may  have  cer- 
tain generous  impulses,  which  may  be 
called  instincts  or  propensities,  but  can- 
not be  properly  di^iified  with  the  title 
of  virtues.  One  of  the  noblest  acquire- 
ments of  man  consists  in  the  power, 
which  may  become  a  fixed  habit,  of  re- 
straining his  own  habits,  and  giving  a 
proper  direction  to  his  moral  and  social 
feelings.  Even  conscience  can  be  culti- 
vated, and  generally  depends  upon  the 
education,  habits  and  opinions  of  the 
person. 

The  frequent  gratification  of  feelings 
and  desires  increases  their  force,  and  is 
accompanied  by  an  impulse  of  nature, 
which  is  greatly  strengthened  and  in- 
creased in  violence  by  repetition,  until  it 
becomes  an  habitual  attendant  upon  its 
associated  feeling  or  desire,  and  soon  be- 
comes so  powerful  as  not  to  be  easily 
overcome  or  restrained.  Though  passion 
is  essentially  physical  in  its  character, 
yet  it  is  so  dependant  upon  the  will,  and 
upon  habit  and  the  principle  of  associa- 
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tion,  that  it  may  be  disciplined  and  con- 
trolled by  the  mind.  Passion  may  there- 
fore be  defined  an  impulse  of  nature, 
arising  by  the  force  of  habit  from  any 
feeling  or  desire  with  which  it  is  asso- 
ciated. The  very  source  or  origin  from 
whence  violent  passions  arise  consists  in 
the  repeated  and  habitual  indulgence  of 
feelings  and  desires  which  were  at  first 
moderate  and  easily  controlled.  Indul- 
gence is  the  source  of  passion  and  vice; 
and  self-restraint,  and  a  proper  direction 
and  exercise  of  our  moral  feelings  and 
sympathies,  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
virtue. 


■Hf%^MM^^Ml** 


PBINCIFLES  AND  IIAZIMS 

IN  RELATION  TO  THE  INWARD  LIFE,  COL- 
LBCTTED  AND  RE-ARRANOBD  FROM  THE 
WRITINGS  OF  M0LI><08. 


Happy  wilt  thou  be,  if  thou  hast  no 
thought  but  to  die  to  thyself.  Thou  wilt 
then  become  victorious,  not  only  over 
over  thine  enemies,  but,  what  is  more, 
victorious  over  thine  own  evil  nature.  A 
victory,  in  which  thou  canst  not  fail  to 
find  a  great  increase  of  spiritual  wisdom, 
the  experience  of  pure  love  and  perfect 
peace. 

And,  to  this  end,  be  not  afraid  of  those 
trials  which  God  may  see  fit  to  send  upon 
thee.  It  is  with  the  wind  and  the  storm 
of  tribulation  that  God,  in  the  gamer  of 
the  soul,  separates  the  true  wheat  from 
the  chaff.  Always  remember,  therefore, 
that  God  comes  to  thee  in  thy  sorrows, 
as  really  as  in  thy  joys.  He  lays  low, 
and  He  builds  up.  Thou  wilt  find  thy- 
self far  from  perfection,  if  thou  dost  not 
find  God  in  everything. 

Seek  not  consolation,  but  God.  De- 
sire of  God  only  one  thing,  that  thou 
mayst  spend  thy  life  for  His  sake  in  true 
obedience  and  subjection.  The  way  in 
which  our  blessed  Saviour  trod  was  not 
one  of  softness  and  sweetness.  Nor  did 
He  invite  us  to  any  such,  either  by  His 
words  or  His  example,  when  He  said, 
'*He  that  will  come  after  Me,  let  him 
deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross  and 
follow  Me." 


Resign  and  deny  thyself  wholly;  for, 
though  true  self-denial  is  harsh  at  the 
beginning,  it  is  easy  in  the  middle,  and 
becomes  most  sweet  in  the  end. 

If  thou  wouldst  arrive  at  the  sublime 
region  of  internal  peace,  thou  must  pass 
through  the  rugged  path,  not  only  of 
outward  trials,  but  of  inward  tempta- 
tion. Temptation  also  is  for  thy  good. 
In  such  an  hour  of  trial,  stand  firm. 
When  temptation  assaults  thee,  put  on 
the  weighty  armor  of  resignation,  of 
constancy,  and  of  quietness;  and  thus 
purge,  renew,  and  purify  thyself  in  this 
burning  furnace. 

Among  other  holy  counsels  which  thou 
must  observe,  remember  well  this  that 
follows:  Look  not  so  much  on  other 
men's  faults  as  on  thine  own.  Thou 
knowest  thine  own  faults,  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  know  the  true  nature  and  degree 
of  the  faults  of  others.  A  disposition  to 
judge  others  turns  the  soul  from  its  true 
centre  in  God,  brings  it  outward,  and 
takes  away  iis  repose.  ''Judge  not, 
that  ye  be  not  judged." 

It  IS  impossible  for  a  man  to  be  able  to 
live  a  life  of  holiness, — a  life  which  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  wisdom  and  sup- 
port which  are  communicated  from  God, 
— if  he  does  not  first  die  to  himself  by  a 
total  denial  of  all  wrong  appetites  and 
passions,  and  by  the  crucifixion  of  the 
pride  of  natural  reason. 

The  soul  which  is  thus  purified  is  al- 
ways quiet  and  serene,  always  possessed 
of  evenness  of  mind,  both  in  favors  and 
sufferings.  Tribulations  never  disturb 
it;  nor  do  the  interior,  the  continual  and 
divine  communications  from  God  render 
it  vain  and  conceited.  It  remains  in 
wonderful  serenity  and  peace,  but  still 
always  full  of  holy  and  filial  reverence. 

It  is  in  such  purified  and  quiet  souls 
that  God  hath  His  place  of  repose;  souls 
in  whom  the  waters  of  affliction  have 
washed  out  the  dark  stains  of  inordinate 
appetite;  souls  in  whom  the  fires  of  trib- 
ulation and  of  inward'  temptation  have 
consumed  the  remains  of  earthly  pas- 
sion. In  other  words,  God  reposes  him- 
self nowhere  but  where  self-love  is  ban- 
ished and  quietness  reigns. 

Be  silent,  and  believe.  Hold  thy 
peace,  and  let  thyself  be  guided  by  the 
hand  of  God.  Suffer  in  patience,  and 
walk  on  in  strong  faith;  and  though  it 
seems  to  thee  that  thou  doest  nothing, 
and  art  idle,  being  so  dumb  and  resigned, 
yet  it  is  of  infinite  fruit.  The  blinded 
beast  that  turns  the  wheel  of  the  mill^ 
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though  it  aeeth  not,  neither  knows  what 
it  does,  yet  it  doeth  a  great  work  in 
grinding  the  com. 

Be  nothing  in  thyself,  that  thou  mayst 
be  strong  in  the  Lord.  When  thou  art 
nothing,  thou  canst  experience  no  harm 
that  will  trouble  thee.  How  is  it  possi- 
ble for  him  to  experience  a  grievance  or 
iajuiy,  who  thinks  nothing  of  himself, 
and  has  no  interest  of  his  own,  but  re- 
fers all  things  to  God! 

There  are  three  kinds  of  silence.  Si- 
lence from  words  is  good,  because  inor- 
dinate speaking  tends  to  evil.  Silence 
or  rest  from  desires  and  passions  is  still 
better,  because  it  promotes  quietness  of 
spirit.  But  the  best  of  all  is  silence 
from  unnecessary  and  wandering  thoughts, 
because  that  is  essential  to  internal  recol- 
lection, and  because  it  lays  a  foundation 
for  a  proper  regulation  and  silence  in 
other  respects. 

Let  nothing  affiight  thee.  All  things 
will  pass  away.  Gtxl  only  is  He  that  is 
unchangeable.  Patience  will  bring  about 
alL  He  that  hath  God,  hath  all  things; 
and  he  that  hath  Him  not,  hath  nothing. 


TEZ   FINQEB    OF  QOD. 


Go  listen  to  the  whirlwind's  roar. 

As  over  all  'tis  fiercely  sweeping. 
Hurling  each  severed  trunk  before 

Its  face,  as  o'er  the  mount  it's  leaping; 
And  see  the  beast  before  it  fall, 

Or  spring  affrighted  from  its  lair. 
And  as  the  storm  its  limbs  appal, 

Thou  see'st,  O  man,  God's  finger  there. 

Go!  watch  the  sun's  last  glimmering  ray, 

As  in  the  west  he's  slowly  sinking, 
His  brightness  fading  fast  away. 

As  dews  that  from  his  face  are  shrink- 
ing; 
See  the  light  clouds  w^hich  there  unfold 

Their  loveliness  in  evening  air. 
And  gazing  on  their  forms  of  gold, 

Thoult  see  God*s  glorious  finger  there! 

Go!  seek  in  summer  wood  a  fiower. 
So  graceful  from  its  foot-stalk  bending, 

And  Uien  reflect  that  in  an  hour 
Twill  with  the  mother  earth  be  blending. 


Minutely  trace  its  symmetry, 
Each  stamen  and  each  petal  fair. 

And  thou  art  blind,  or  thou  wilt  see. 
In  each  faint  line,  God's  finger  there! 

Go!  look  upon  a  penitent 

Who  long  has  been  from  Heaven  stray- 
ing, 
And  listen  to  his  voice  intent. 

As  on  his  bended  knees  he's  praying; 
That  wretch  who  all  his  life  has  spent 

In  wickedness,  without  a  prayer. 
Yet  now  his  heart  is  upward  sent, 

For  God's  own  finger  sure  is  there. 

Go!  lowly  kneel  before  His  shrine. 
The  gushings  of  your  full  heart  pour- 
ing, 
And  pray  that  bright  your  lamp  may 
shine, 
Till  loosed  from  earth  you'ro  upward 
soaring! 
Go!  heavy  laden,  and  find  rest, 

A  soothing  draught  for  all  your  care. 
And  peaceful  as  you  feel  your  breast, 
Reflect  God's  finger  touch  is  there! 


^^W#####»M%v 


Churches  Znown  by  their  Frtdts. 


Rbv.  Thomas  E.  Bbecher  says: 
*'If  one  doctor  always  cures  his  pa- 
tient while  another  fails  to  cure,  the  suc- 
cessful doctor  may  wisely  say,  'Learn 
of  me;  my  system  is  better  than  yours.' 
The  school  of  medicine  that  succeeds  in 
reducing  all  causes  of  death  to  one— old 
age — will  be  at  once  universally  recog- 
nized as  orthodox  and  deserving  of  au- 
thority. But,  since  people  die  about  as 
often  under  one  doctor  as  under  an- 
other, and  all  people  die  sooner  than  they 
want  to,  it  seems  immodest  for  any  one 
school  of  medicine  to  claim  pre-eminence 
for  itself  over  all  other  schools,  because 
all  doctors  fail  in  saving  life,  no  matter 
what  school  they  belong  to. 

*^  For  this  reason  the  people  at  large 
do  not  have  any  j^reat  interest  in  doctors' 
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quarrelB.  We  all  choose  our  family 
physician  guided  more  by  personal  at- 
tractions than  by  scientific  considera- 
tions. We  choose  an  intelligent,  gentle- 
manly man  of  fair  reputation.  We  be- 
come attached  to  him.  We  trust  him, 
not  his  theories.  We  believe  in  our  doc- 
tor, not  in  his  school.  He  will  do  as 
well  by  us  as  any  doctor  can.  They  all 
fail,  and  he  will  not  fail  any  oftener  than 
the  rest  do. 

'*  If  any  one  sect  or  church  grapples 
with  ignorance  and  sin,  and  uniformly 
overcomes  them,  the  people  will  not  be 
long  in  discovering  it.  Such  a  church, 
judged  by  its  fruits,  may  rightfully  claim 
to  be  the  true  church,  authoritative. 
Such  a  church  should  insist  upon  her 
right  to  take  charge  of  all  the  children 
and  of  all  the  race  of  man.  But,  since 
all  churches  and  sects  fail  aboiit  alike  in 
training  up  well-behaved  people,  it  is  im- 
modest in  any  one  to  claim  orthodoxy 
and  authority  over  all  the  others 

"We  know  of  no  sector  church  that 
is  not  grievously  disgraced  by  the  sins  of 
its  members.  We  know  of  no  church 
that  by  IT8  works  can  prove  itself  the 
tnie  church.  They  all  appeal  to  some 
authority,  or  precedent,  or  Scripture,  and 
refuse  to  be  judged  by  results.  But  the 
common  people  ask  for  results.  That 
church  is  the  best  church  which  educates 
the  best  men.  And,  if  there  be  no  con- 
spicuous ditierence  between  churches  in 
this  regard,  then  plain  people  will  not 
have  any  very  strong  admiration  for  one 
church  over  anotlier. " 


•**f'fH^/^^>fH*H» 


THS  FBOSFECT  OF  DEATH. 


When  toiling  on  this  troubled  sea 
(>f  pain,  and  tears,  and  agony, 
Though  wildly  roar  the  waves  around. 
With  restless  and  repeated  sound, 


^Tis  sweet,  to  think  that  on  our  eyes 
A  lovelier  dime  shall  yet  arise; — 
That  we  shall  wake  from  sorrow^s  dream, 
beside  a  pure  and  living  stream. 

Yet  we  must  suffer  here  below. 
Unnumbered  pangs  of  grief  and  woe; 
Nor  must  the  trembling  heart  repine, 
But  all  unto  its  Ood  resign; 
In  weakness  and  in  pain  made  known, 
His  powerful  mercy  shall  be  shown, 
I   Until  the  fiffht  of  faith  be  o'er, 
;   And  earth  snail  vex  the  soul  no  more. 


-■%%vw/###/A^%' 


— A  CREATURE,  who  speuds  its  whole 
time  in  dressing,  gaming,  prating  and 
gadding  is  a  being  originaklly,  indeed,  of 
the  rational  make;  but  who  has  sunk 
itself  beneath  its  rank,  and  it  is  to  be 
considered  at  present  as  nearly  on  a  level 
with  the  monkey-species. 

B.  Constant. 


Ji9^HB  Miscellany. — This  number 
contains,  as  will  be  seen,  16  pages  only, 
being  just  one-half  the  size  we  intend  to 
make  it.  The  other  half  wiU  be  pub- 
lished in  January,  1870.  We  issue  this 
half  size  in  advance  to  give  us  a  chance 
to  get  up  a  good  circulation  before  the 
volume  for  the  year  is  fully  begun.  We 
shall  not  make  great  and  flattering  prom- 
ises. Our  hope  of  success  is  based  mainly 
(under  God)  on  our  long  experience  in 
works  of  this  kind  in  New  York  and  De- 
troit. Each  had  a  very  large  circulation, 
and  were  very  popular  with  the  better 
class  of  readers. 

We  have  been  encouraged  for  a  long 
time  to  undertake  this  work  from  the 
universally  high  expressions  of  praise 
from  old  subsci^^rs  of  *'  WeUman's  Lit- 
erary Miscellany. " 

The  old  subscribers,  thfis/ar  M^n,  have     , 
not  only  agreed  to  take  this  monthly,  but 
some  of  them  have  volunteered  to  work 
for  it. 

We  design  this  work  to  be  one  of  live 
thcmght,  and  an  inspirer  to  a  ''  higher 
life,'' 
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FEKALS  EDUCATION. 


AS  ADDBSSS  BT  WILLIAM  JOHNSON,  BSQ. 


I  HAYS  read  that  the  people  of  one  of 
the  interior  nations  of  Africa  elect  their 
king  by  fastening  a  cord  to  the  top  of  a 
tree,  and  requiring  all  the  candidates  for 
the  regal  office  to  pull  at  it;  and  that 
candidate  who  can  draw  it  nearest  to  the 
ground,  is  by  acclamation  declared  king; 
not  because  he  is  wiser  or  better,  but  be- 
cause he  unites  in  his  person  more  of  the 
properties  of  weight  and  power  than  any 
other  man  in  the  nation. 

In  savage  and  idolatrous  countries,  in 
all  ages,  the  power  to  acquire  dominion 
bas  been  regarded  as  a  sufficient  guaranty 
for  enalaTuig  the  feeble  and  defenceltos. 
Hence  it  is  that  because  her  muscles  are 
weak,  and  her  frame  tender,  woman  has 
become  the  slave  and  inferior  of    man, 
and  has  been  doomed  to  drudgery  and 
d^radation  to  promote  his  pleasure  or 
indalge  his  pride.     But  as  degradation  is 
the  consequence  of  ignorance,  and  slavery 
tlie  condition  of  the  brute,  he  who  would 
degrade  and  enslave  even  the  feeble,  must 
fint  degrade  and  enslave  the  mind,  bv 
keeping  it  locked  up  in  ignorance,  bom 
of  ^e  dignity  of  its  origin  and  the  glory 
of  its  end.      Hence    tyranny  in  Pagan 
eonntries  has  denied  woman  the  book  of 
knowledge,  and  in  Mahommedan  coun- 
tries the  existence  of  a  soul.     But  wher- 
ever civilization  has  dawned  on  the  world, 
ad  the  influence  of  Christianity  been 
leh,her  chains  have  faUen  off — female 
ckiaeter  has    progressively    risen,   and 
feiale  education  become  of  greater  and 
emcer  importance.      But  much  as  she 
Sas  advanosd  in  both  these  respects,  she 
ii  jet  very  far  below  her  proper  level 
ud  her  ultimate  destiny.     Her  education 
is  yet  very  far  from  what  it  ought  to  be 
to  make   her  the  instructor  of  her  off- 
ering, the  ornament  of  society,  and  the 
free,  equal  and  happy  companion  of  man; 
aad  even   where  its   progress  has  been 
aaffidently  great,  it  has  been  encumbered 
with  so  many  wild  and  wanton  growths 
ai  to  make  it  almost  fruitless  of  its  great 
aad  important  end. 
Situated  as  we  are  in  reference  both  to 


time  and  eternity,  all  education  is  value- 
able  or  valueless,  as  it  tends  to  make  the 
relations  we  shall  hereafter  occupy  happy 
or  miserable.  How  unwise,  then,  to 
spend  the  vigor  of  youth  in  the  acquire- 
ment of  that  which  youth  only  can  en- 
joy, and  which,  if  carried  into  the  more 
advanced  peidod  of  hfe,  would  only  be 
adding  the  follies  of  youth  to  the  follies 
of  age!  Life  is  a  short  drama  at  best, 
and  the  parts  which  women  play  are 
soonest  over.  It  is  the  old  age  of  tibe 
other  sex  only  which  is  tormented  by  the 
plague  of  avarice  and  ambition.  It  is 
man  only  whose 

'' pale  withered  handf>  are  etiU  ftretched  out 

TremDliDKat  once  with  oa(;ome»B  and  age. 
With  avarice  and  conynlBinnti  grasping  nard.^' 

Woman's  chief  ambition  is  gratified  by 
a  single  conc^uest;  the  scope  of  her  hap- 
piness and  usefulness  is  circumscribed  by 
the  domestic  and  social  circle.  Beyond 
this  her  influence  is  only  felt  by  its  moral 
reflection  on  the  hearts  and  lives  of  man- 
kind. Nor  is  this  the  result  of  any  sys- 
tem of  education  it  is  a  distinguishing 
circumstance  in  her  existence — one  which 
God  never  intended  to  be  otherwise. 

What,  then,  is  this  highest  object  of 
woman^s  ambition — that  in  which  she 
feels  the  deepest  interest,  and  from 
whence  she  draws  the  greatest  happiness  ? 
It  is  to  be  beloved — to  call  one  gallant 
and  faithful  heart  her  own.  Poverty, 
exile,  slavery  and  death  have  no  aspect 
to  her  so  gloomy  as  the  thought  of  being 
forgotten.  She  will  smile  like  an  angel 
over  poverty  8  scantiest  meal — she  will 
follow  a  lover's  footsteps  to  ''  distant  and 
barbarous  climes" — she  will  ply  her  hands 
to  the  spindle  and  the  distsdOf  with  the 
constancy  of  a  galley  slave — she  will  meet 
death  with  the  fortitude  of  a  heroine — 
but  ah!  to  be  neglected — ^to  be  neither 
the  object  of  joy  nor  grief,  of  hope  nor 
fear,  of  love  nor  hate,  but  to  wither  un- 
seen, like  a  neglected  weed,  is  more  than 
she  can  endure. 

*»  The  keenest  pange  the  wretched  And 

Are  raptnrea  to  the  dreary  void— 
The  leanesB  desert  ot  the  mind- 
The  waste  of  feeling  unemployed." 

How  then  shall  she  attain  and  keep  that 
which  is  thus  the  soul  of  her  amoition 
and  the  well-spring  of  her  life?  If  the 
rose  on  her  cheek  was  perennial,  and  the 
fire  in  her  eye  unquenchable,  then 
might  she  trust  in  the  power  of  beauty; 
but  when  sickness  tames  the  botmding 
pulse,    when  the    rose    fades   from  the 
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otheek,  and  the  fire  from  the  eye,  what 
then  remains  to  be  admired  but  the  su- 
perior beauties  of  the  immortal  mind  7 

To  our  sex  is  given  more  of  the  mus- 
cular .power  possessed  in  common  with 
the  inferior  animals;  but  the  God  of  na- 
ture, as  if  he  would  form  a  connecting 
link  between  men  and  angels,  has  given 
to  woman  the  tiny  form,  the  fragile 
frame,  and  pictured  in  her  countenance 
the  personification  of  spiritual  existence. 
How  mortifying,  then,  to  the  ardent  ad- 
mirer of  the  fair,  to  find  beneath  the 
form  of  beauty,  that  index  of  intellect,  a 
starved,  meagre  and  dwarfish  soul! 

Flora  was  once  a  lovely  laughing  girl, 
possessed  of  all  the  external  chfurms 
which  this  world  calls  beautifuL  She 
danced  like  a  faiiy  and  sang  like  an  angel; 
and  when  she  entered  the  assembly  room, 
each  stranger  with  fluttering  heart  asked 
his  acquaintance,  **  Who  is  that  beautiful 
creature  ?"  A  beardless  youth  of  lofty 
brow  stepped  down  from  the  shades  of 
Parnassus,  burning  with  poetic  ardor, 
and  revolving  in  his  mind  a  thousand 
plans  of  future  greatness — she  caught  his 
eye,  and  his  soul  was  wrapt  with  the 
vision — 


-he  looked 


Upon  it  till  it  ooold  not  pass  a  way- 
He  bsd  no  breatb  or  bein^  but  in  hern 

she  was  Mh  Bl;rht ; 

For  his  eyes  followed  hers,  and  saw  with  hers, 
Which  colored  all  his  objects.    He  had  ceased 
To  live  within  himself.    She  was  his  life— 
The  ocean  to  the  rlyer  ol  his  thoughts. 
That  terminated  aU." 

He  wooed,  and  won,  and  wedded  her, 
and  she  (fond  enthusiast)  thought  her 
happiness  complete.  For  a  while  he 
doted  fondly  on  her;  but — he  loves  her 
not  now.  Why  not?  She  is  now  his 
wife,  and  custom  no  longer  requires  that 
they  should  consume  the  time  by  talking 
over  the  little  nothings  with  which  the 
fashionable  gallant  ekes  out  an  evening's 
conversation.  The  sweetmeats  of  the 
honeymoon  pall  upon  the  sense,  and  his 
taste  requires  something  more  substantial. 
He  talks  to  her  about  &e  realities  of  life; 
but  she  has  lived  all  her  days  in  the 
world  of  imagination.  He  talks  to  her 
about  science;  but  she  knows  not  what 
he  says.  He  talks  to  her  about  literature ; 
but  she  knows  not  what  it  is.  He  talks 
to  her  about  the  world  as  it  has  been  in 
past  aces;  but  the  light  of  history  has 
never  oeamed  on  her  mind.  He  finds  in 
her  no  thought,  no  feeling  in  harmony 
with    his    own.     She    toudies    not    the 


strings  of  his  heart,  and  like  the  wires  of 
an    imtuned    instrument,   they   corrode 
with  the  rust  of  loneliness.     He  becomes 
solitary  in  the  bosom  of  his  own  family, 
and  seeks  society  elsewhere.     Something 
(it  may 'be  jealousy)  whispers  in  the  ear 
of  the  once  happy  Flora,  '^  Your  husband 
despises  you!"  and  her  peace  of  mind  is 
ruined  forever.     There  may  be  something 
unkind  in  his  conduct,  but  it  may  be  the 
legitimate  result  of  disappointment.     It 
is  the  common  fate  of  the  disappointed, 
not  only  to  be  unhappy  themselves,  but 
to  make  those  around  them  unhappy  also. 
The  disappointment  is  always  in  propor- 
tion to  the  interest  felt  in  the  object  of 
pursuit,    and  the  human   heart  cannot 
affect  happiness  where  it  is  not  felt.     He 
saw  the  lovely  jewel   sparkling  in  the 
casket,  and  he  sighed  to  possess  it.     For 
a  day  it  sparkled  on  his  finger;  but  the 
gilding  wore  away,  and  the  baser  metal 
showed  itself;  the  cheat  was  out,  and  his 
mortification  was  greater  than  if  he  had 
never  thought  it  a  jewel.     The  fond  and 
foolish  creature  had  exhausted  all  her  re> 
sources  to  attain  her  object — like  a  child 
enamored  of  a  bird  in  the  bush,  she  had 
strewn  the  last  grain  about  her  trap  to 
catch  the  gilded  rover;  and  when  he  waa 
caught,  he  was  doomed  to  starve  on  chafif, 
or  rudely  break  his  cage  and  fly  away  in 
search  of  better  fare.     The  conditiona  of 
both  are  unfortunate,  but  hers  is  greatly 
worst.     He  may  resort  to  books  for  con-. 
solaticm,  or  reason  himself  into  the  ridic- 
ulous opinion  that  woman  is  an  inferior 
being,  and  that  his  fate  is  but  the  fate  of 
all  men;   but  she  is  without  resource, 
without  consolation. 

But  the  educated  woman  forms  the  nu- 
cleus of  society  at  home.  Her  husband 
loves  her  because  she  is  ^ood,  and  vene- 
rates her  because  she  is  wise.  Her  dom- 
icil  becomes  his  library  and  his  reading- 
room,  and  there  is  the  repository  of  solid 
wisdom — not  merely  the  gilded  annuals 
spread  out  for  show,  but  some  of  tlie  pe- 
rennials too — the  Miltons,  and  Popea, 
and  Addisons,  and  Johnsons.  Not  the 
mere  butterfly-wing  productions  of  the 
day,  with  gaudy  covers  and  virgin  pages, 
unsoiled  and  untouched,  save  where  the 
pictured  Medora  droops  her  languid 
head,  or  my  Unde  Toby  peeps  in  the 
Widow  Wadman's  eye;  but  volumes 
of  history,  philosophy,  poetry,  elocution 
and  divinity,  whose  merits  have  redeemed 
them  from  all-destroying  time. 
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Bat  although  the  largest  portion  of 

woman's  happiness  is   derived  from  her 

rdation  to  the  other  sex,  yet  it  is  not  the 

only  souioe  of  her  enjoyment,  nor  the  ex- 

dnaiye  object  of  her  ambition.     There  is 

mother  point  of  view  in  which  education 

and  a  Uteraiy  cast  of  mind  would  greatly 

better  her  condition.     It  would  open  to 

her  a  sooroe  of  excellence  and  elevation 

oonaistent  with  her  nature,  and  within 

the  reach  of  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich 

—one  which  the  reverses  of  fortune  could 

not  take  away.     Some  stimulus  like  this 

is  abnost  indispensable  to  her  intellectual 

existence;  for  although  her  ambition  is 

not  towering,  there  is  a  kind  of  anstoc- 

ney  of  whidi  she  is  more  ambitious  than 

man— she  is  fonder  of  distinction  in  the 

drde  in  which  she  moves.     I  have  often 

been  amused  by  the  embarrassment  of 

•ome  clever  fellow,  whose  very  soul  was 

onbaed  with  democracy,  and  who  was  so 

much  in  love  with  the  people  that,  he 

eonld  hardly  attend  to  his  own  affairs,  to 

see  his  wife  so  aristocratic  that  she  could 

hardly   treat    one   of  the   '*  sovereigns" 

vith  common  courtesy,  when  he  called  to 

^ake  hands  with,  hjs  humble  servant, 

lier  husband.     Is  this  ambition  of  emi- 

aence  wrong  ?    No,  air,  not  of  itself : 

"Ambition  flnt  sprang  from  the  brisht  abode«, 
Ae  gloriooB  ftalt  of  angels  and  of  godH." 

Bat  like  the  ambition  of  the  rebel  angels, 
it  i§  wofully  misdirected,  and  tencU  to 
nin  and  downfalL  There  is  no  real  dis- 
tinction among  mortals,  but  such  as  wis- 
dom and  goodness  impart ;  and  all  dis- 
tinction built  on  any  other  foundation 
But  aooner  or  later  tumble  in  ruin  on 
the  heads  of  those  who  aspire  to  it.  One 
half  of  the  poverty  and  misery  in  the 
Toridgrow  out  of  this  misguided  ambi- 
tion to  be  great. 

IbL  Extravaganza  is  happily  married 
to  a  young  man  in  moderate  circumstan- 
ces, but  cS  industrious  habits,  and  suffi- 
otiot  income  to  support  his  family  with 
oQofort  and  credit ;  and  thus  begins  the 
worid  with  flattering  prospects.  But  she 
IB  ambitious  to  become  superior  to  her 
aaghbor's  wife.  The  world  acknowledges 
no  real  distinction  between  them — ^her 
iKi({hbQr's  wife  is  as  polite,  as  leajpied,  as 
wiae,  as  good  as  ^e.  From  whence  then 
ihail  her  superiority  come  ?  From  richer 
lilks,  costlier  furniture,  more  splendid 
aquipage,  a  statelier  mansion,  and  a  more 
numerous  train  of  domestics,  no  one  of 
which  is  eiWCTitial  to  real  comfort  or  con- 


venience. The  ship  sails  well  while  the 
sky  is  clear  and  the  breese  blows  fair;  but 
when  the  storm  of  adversity  comes  she  is 
overwhelmed.  The  expense  is  too  gpreat 
for  the  income,  and  by  her  misguided 
ambition  she  ia  doomed  to  perpetual  pov- 
erty. 

But  extravagance  is  not  the  only  wav 
in  which  this  misguided  ambition  devel- 
opes  itself.  It  seeks  diatinction  in  afftA' 
taiion  of  superiority,  more  ridioulooa 
than  extravagance  or  poverty.  In  the 
estimation  of  shallow  observers,  whatever 
is  grotesque  requires  but  little  puffing  to 
nu^Le  it  superior.  In  this  way  the  veriest 
butterflies  in  the  world  seek  and  often 
find  distinction,  while  real  merit  passes  to 
the  grave  unnoticed.  Whether  our  un- 
derstanding or  our  education  is  at  fault, 
I  do  not  pretend  to  say  ;  but  one  thing  is 
certain — we  are  in  this  respect  the  nuMrt 
hoaxable  people  on  earth. 

Let  some  European  scullion  abjure  her 
mistress'  kitchen,  put  on  an  air  of  singu- 
larity, and  appear  among  us  bedecked 
with  tawdry  tissues,  and  in  four  and 
twenty  hours  a  hundred  gallant  skulls  are 
thumping  together  to  do  her  homage. 
She  converses  with  thrilling  eloquence  in 
some  language  which  no  one  of  them  un- 
derstands, and  the  lineaments  of  Thad- 
deus  Pulaski  or  Amerious  Vespncius, 
brighten  in  her  countenance ;  while  the 
beautiful,  the  lovely,  the  learned,  the 
simple-hearted  buckeye  blushes  unseen, 
like  the  desert  rose,  because  she  is  indi- 
genous to  the  soil  and  unobtrusive  in  her 
manners. 

Several  years  ago  I  conversed  with  a 
gentleman  who  had  just  returned  from 
Europe,  after  performing  the  duties  of 
nunister  to  a  foreign  court.  In  speaking 
of  the  English  nobility,  he  remarkeS 
that  the  li^es  were  plain  and  simple- 
hearted  in  comparison  with  ladies  of 
wealth  and  fashion  in  our  country.  I 
asked  him  how  he  accounted  for  this, 
seeing  that  our  institutions  were  baaed 
on  l^e  principle  of  human  equality. 
**  They  rely,  sir,''  said  he,  *' upon  their 
rank,  and  have  no  need  of  affectation  to 
sustain  them."  In  our  country  there  is 
no  rank  on  which  they  rely.  It  is  not 
desirable  that  such  rank  should  exist. 
But  is  there  no  rank  in  the  republic  of 
letters — ^is  there  no  eminence  in  the  field 
science — is  there  no  elevation  in  the  art 
of  doing  good  on  which  the  ambitious  fair 
one  mi^t  rely  for  distinction,  without 
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resorting  to  the  miserable  extremes  of  ex- 
travagance and  affectation  ? 

But  woman  should  not  be  educated 
with  reference  to  her  individual  happi- 
ness alone  ;  she  is  a  social  being,  and  as 
such,  is  destined  to  have  her  influence  on 
all  around  her  ;  and  you  cannot  educate 
one,  without  to  a  certain  extent  educating 
every  other  in  the  neighborhood.  They 
act  upon  each  other  like  the  reeds  in  the 
fisherman's  flambeau — the  moment  you 
light  one  it  communicates  the  fire  to  an- 
ouier,  and  another,  and  another,  until 
the  whole  unites  in  a  flame. 

The  Aid  ada«e,  that  ''  it  is  better  to  be 
out  of  the  world  than  out  of  the  fashion," 
has  often  been  applied  to  ladies.  Wheth- 
er they  deserve  it  or  not,  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  decide ;  but  it  is  certain  they  are 
more  curiotu,  more  communieatiWy  more 
imiUiiioe  than  men,  and  consequently 
more  likely  to  be  benefitted  or  injured  by 
the  influence  of  society.  A  city  is  too 
large  and  unwieldy  for  observation.  In 
the  country  the  population  is  too  sparse. 
But  gfj  to  a  village  where  you  can  take  in 
society  at  a  single  glance,  and  there  make 
your  practical  observation.  Let  some 
intrigue  exist,  or  some  deed  of  darkness 
be  committed,  no  matter  with  how  much 
secrecy,  and  you  might  as  well  attempt 
**  to  hide  the  sun  with  a  blanket,  or  put 
the  moon  in  your  pocket,"  as  to  conceal  it 
from  their  scrutiny  ;  and  when  it  is  found 
out,  it  rests  like  sin  on  the  conscience  of 
the  discoverer,  until  she  has  communica- 
ted it  to  every  friend  she  has  in  the  vil- 
lage. But  she  is  imitative.  Let  some 
new  example  of  taste,  elegance,  or  fashion 
make  its  appearance,  and  it  runs  round 
the  circle  with  almost  the  speed  of  elec- 
tricity, and  the  thought  of  being  left, 
behind  is  painful  in  the  extreme. 

Mrs.  Brocade  appears  at  church  in  a 
new-fangled  dress,  and  instantly  all  the 
neighborhood  follow  suit.  Mrs.  M'Fiddle 
sends  her  little  daughter  to  dancing 
school,  and  in  four  and  twenty  hours  half 
the  matrons  in  the  village  inquire  of  the 
parson  whetlier  it  would  be  a  sin  to  send 
their  little  daughters  too.  Miss  Exqusite 
has  been  to  the  city,  and  meeting  with 
an  improvement  in  the  straight -jacket, 
has  compressed  her  beautiful  form  to  the 
thickness  of  a  spade-shaft,  and  *^  live  or 
die,  survive  or  perish,"  and  in  spite  of 
Dr.  Muzzy's  lecture,*  in  one  week  every 

*Dr  Huzzy,  at  the  same  seBslon,  deliverod  a 
leclore  od  the  loJariouB  elfccta  of  tlgfat  laclDg. 


young  lady  in  town  is  compressed  to  the 
same  model.  And  think  you,  sir,  that 
anxiety  to  know — this  desire  to  oommu- 
nicate— thia  tendency  to  imitate,  was 
implanted  in  the  breast  of  woman  to 
poison  and  make  war  on  the  nobler  spirit 
of  sympathy  and  benevolence  !  No.  sir, 
no  such  thing.  They  are  the  wild  luxu- 
riant growths  of  a  noble  soid,  fallen  down 
from  their  native  bower,  and  tangled  and 
interwoven  with  briars  and  noxious  weeds. 
Only  let  the  hand  of  education  lift  them 
from  the  ground,  disentangle  them  from 
the  thorny  maze,  prune  away  the  rubbish, 
fasten  the  tendrils  to  the  bower,  and 
teach  them  to  aspire  to  the  nobler  objects; 
and  trust  me,  sir,  they  will  become  the 
ornaments  of  the  sex,  and  make  society 
redolent  of  moral  sweetness.  These  very 
qualities  which  have  so  long  and  so  often 
been  the  topics  of  ridicule,  are  the  evi- 
dences vf  mind  admirably  suited,  if  prop- 
erly cultivated,  to  give  and  take  the  bless- 
ings of  society. 

But  the  influence  of  woman  as  a  soci&l 
being  is  not  confined  to  her  own  sex.  She 
wields  a  powerful  influence  over  the  other 
sex,  and  especially  over  her  own  husband; 
and  very  much  of  his  success  or  disap- 
pointment in  life  depends  upon  her.  lit 
a  man  of  genius  and  enterprise  be  linked 
for  life  with  an  ignorant  woman,  whose 
thoughts  aspire  not  with  his  thoughts — 
whose  sentiments  mingle  not  with  his 
sentiments — whose  heart  beats  not  in 
unison  with  his  heart ;  and  all  his  ener- 
gies, like  a  living  victim  chained  to  a  body 
of  death,  will  sicken,  gangrene,  and  die. 
The  man  of  genius  requires  both  the 
sympathy  and  approbation  of  the  other 
sex  to  aid  him  in  his  eflbrts,  and  without 
them  his  exertions,  however  great,  will 
be  misdirected.  He  may  be  ambitious, 
but  his  ambition  will  be  for  glory  and  not 
for  good.  His  actions  in  themselves  may 
be  noble  ;  but  philanthropy  will  not  be 
their  moving  spring.  He  may  acquire 
knowledge,  but  it  will  not  be  devoted  to 
the  benefit  of  mankind.  He  may  accumu- 
late wealth,  but  it  will  not  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  benevolence.  A  few  ex- 
amples to  the  contrary  may  be  found  ; 
and  those  examples  are  striking,  because 
they  are  singular;  but  'frozen-hearted 
selfishness  is  the  common  motive  of  men 
alienated  from  the  sympathy  and  influ- 
ence of  the  softer  sex. 

In  the  age  of  chivalry,  when  a  young 
and  valorous  knight  clad  in    complete 
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iieel,  entered  the  tournament,  he  knew 
that  the  eye  of  beauty  marked  his  deeds, 
and  that  ^ehand  of  beauty  would  reward 
hit  mooen  ;  and  as  if  the  lire  of  Minerva 
in^Hred  his  boeom,  and  the  spirit  of 
Minenra  nerved  his  arm,  he  poised  the 
veapofi,  warded  the  thrust,  and  dealt  the 
blow.  And  when  in  quest  of  adventures, 
he  went  up  and  down,  fearless  of  danger, 
snd  despising  repose — ^as  he  slept  beneath 
the  spadoQS  sky,  it  was  not  the  star  that 
besmed  on  his  helmet,  nor  the  dew-drop 
that  guttered  on  his  breast-plate,  but  the 
eye  and  the  tear  of  his  lady-love  that 
inspbed  his  dreams  of  glory,  and  steeled 
hii  heart  for  the  day  of  battle.  And  in 
ngorous  combat,  when  he  covered  his 
Irast  with  his  shield,  and  braced  his 
iuee  in  its  rest,  he  invoked  the  spirit  of 
kii  hKiy-love  to  aid  him  in  the  desperate 
eonflict.  Nor  were  his  expectations  blast- 
ed. When  he  returned  in  triumph  from 
the  field  and  laid  the  trophy  of  victory  at 
her  feet,  as  if  the  victory  had  been  her 
^mn,  ihe  unbuckled  his  armor  and  ac- 
kaovlediped  him  the  champion  of  her 
r,  and  the  lord  of  her  heart. 


<w^»##*####»#^»» 


&0  Sang    of  tlxe  Edavenly  Host. 


ATKD  rmOU  THX  «KBXAH  OF  KLOPSTUCK,  BT 
XI>1HU  BimKITT. 


0  diou  heavenly  Muse  !  companion  of 
Mgth !    prophetess  of  God  !    thou  who 
.  to  high   and  imtnortal  strains ! 
i  to  me  the  song  then  sung  by  the 


thou  sacred  land  of  the  revelation 
*4  <kd  !  Here  we  behold  him,  as  he  is, 
M  he  has  been,  as  he  shall  be  ; — here  see 
d»  Wlc— cd  without  veil,  without  the 
nfisfening  shadow  of  distant  worlds. 
Thee  we  behold  in  the  congregation  of 
ihjr  redeemed,  on  whom  thou  deignest  to 
kiok  with  gracious  eye.  0  thou  art  Lifi- 
aiie  Perfection  !  Truly  art  thou,  and 
ihsll  be  called  in  Heaven,  the  Unuttera- 
Ue  Jebovah!  Our  songs,  living  by  the 
'  of  inspiration,  in  vain  attempt  thy 
I ;  even  directed  by  thy  revelation, 


we  can  hardly  express  our  conceptions  of 
thy  divinity.  Eternal,  thou  art  alone  in 
thy  perfect  greatness  !  Every  conception 
of  thy  glorious  being  is  more  sublime  and 
I  holy  than  the  contemplation  of  all  created 
I  things.  Yet  thou  didst  resolve  to  see 
I  other  beings  than  thee,  and  let  thy  en- 
;  souling  breath  descend  on  them.  Heaven 
didst  tiiou  first  create,  then  us,  heaven's 
inhabitants.  Far  wert  thou  then  from 
thy  birth,  thou  young,  terrestrial  glob6  ; 
thou  sun,  and  thou  moon,  the  blessed 
associates  of  the  earth ;  First-bom  of  the 
creation,  what  was  thy  appearance,  when, 
after  an  inconceivable  eternity,  God  de- 
scended, and  prepared  thee  for  the  sacred 
mansion  of  glory  ?  Thy  immense  circle, 
called  into  existence,  assumed  its  form. 
The  creating  voice  went  forth  with  the 
first  tumult  of  the  crystal  seas  ;  their 
listening  banks  arose  like  worlds.  Then, 
didst  thou.  Creator,  sit  solitary  on  thy 
throne  in  deep  contemplation  of  thyself. 
O  hail  the  reflecting  Deity,  with  shouts  of 
joy !  Then,  aye  then,  were  ye  created, 
ye  seraphim,  ye  spiritual  beings,  full  of 
intellect, — ^fuU  of  mighty  powers,  and 
perceptions  of  the  Creator  ! — ye  whom  he 
created  of  himself  for  his  worship.  Hal- 
telujah,  a  joyful  hallelujah  be  by  us  un- 
ceasing sung  to  thee,  0  First  of  Blessings  ! 
To  Solitude  thou  saidst :  Be  thou  no 
more  !  and  to  the  beings  ;  Awake  Halle- 
lujah ! 

♦  ♦  *  ♦  * 

'Till  now  Jehovah  had  fixed  his  eye 
upon  the  earth ;  for  thence,  from  the 
fullness  of  his  soul,  the  Son  was  still 
holding  with  the  Father  discoiurse  of  fate- 
QonceaSng  import, — fearful,  glorious  and 
holy,  full  of  the  retributions  of  life  and 
death,  obscure  to  the  mortals  themselves  a 
discourse  of  things,  which  the  approach- 
ing redemption  of  God  should  publish  to 
all  created  beings.  But  now  the  Eternal's 
eye  filled  heaven  anew  ;  all  met  in  waiting 
silence  the  divine  look.  All  now  awaited 
the  voice  of  the  Lord.  The  celestial 
cedars  no  longer  waved,  the  ocean  kept 
silence  within  its  lofty  shores.  God's 
breathing  winds  tarried  motionless,  be- 
tween the  brazen  mountains,  awaiting  the 
descent  of  the  Almighty  voice,  with  out- 
stretched wings.  Thunders  from  the  holy 
of  holies  rolled  down  upon  the  listening 
ears  of  the  expectant  beings.  But  God 
spoke  not  yet.  The  sacred  thunders  were 
only  heralds  of  the  approaching  divine 
answer.     When  they  ceased,  the  throne 
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was  unveiled  at  the  gradouB  look  of  God 
Tevealing  his  sanctuary, — ^the  long  desired 
throne  prepared  for  the  lofty  thought»t>f 
the  eternal.  Then  full  of  earnestness  the 
cherub  Urim,  the  trusty  angel  of  the 
everlasting  spirit,  turned,  full  of  divine 
contemplation,  to  high  Eloa,  and  spoke  : 
**  What  seest  thou,  EloaT  The  seraph 
Eloa  arose,  went  slowly  forward  and  said: 
*^  There  on  these  golden  pillars,  are 
labyrinthian  tables  full  of  prescience  ; 
there  the  Book  of  Life,  opening  by  the 
breath  of  migh^  winds,  reveals  the 
names  of  future  Christians,  new  awarded 
names,  of  heaven's  immorfcality.  How 
the  book  of  the  universal  judgment  opens, 
dreadful,  like  the  waving  banners  of  the 
battling  seraphs.  A  fatal  sight  for  those 
degraded  soids  that  rebel  against  God  ! 
O  how  the  Almighiy  unveils  himself ! 
Ah,  Urim,  in  holy  stillness  tiie  candle- 
stiduglinuner  through  a  silver  of  church- 
es reconciled  to  God  !  Count,  Urim,  the 
sacred  number. 

"  The  worlds,  Eloa,"  replied  he,— 
''the  deeds  of  crowned  angels,  and  their 
joys  are  numerable  to  us  ;  but  not  the 
effects  of  the  great  redemption  of  God's 
compassion."  Then  spoke  Eloa:  ''I 
see  his  judgment  seat !  Fearful  art  thou, 
O  Messiah,  Judge  of  the  world  !  Fearful 
is  the  sight  of  the  lofty  throne.  Glowing 
with  ready  vengeance,  he  thunders  from 
a&r  !  Almighty  tempest  bears  him  aloft 
into  the  thundering  clouds !  Soon,  O 
Messiah,  soon,  Judge  of  the  world,  shalt 
thou  appear  armed  with  eternal  death  ?" 
Thus  discoursed  ll^loa  and  Urim  be- 
tween themselves.  Seven  times  the 
thunder  had  torn  away  the  veil,  when, 
soft  stealing  down,  came  the  Eternal's 
voice  : 

'*  God  is  love.  That  was  ere  the  exist- 
ence of  my  creatures;  when  I  formed 
the  worlds,  then,  too  was  I  love  ;  and 
now,  in  the  completion  of  my  mysterious, 
most  exalted  work,  am  I  the  same.  But, 
through  the  death  of  the  Son,  the  Judge 
of  the  world,  shall  ye  fully  know  me,  and 
offer  new  worship  to  the  Fearful  One. 
Did  not  my  extended  arm  sustain  you,  ye 
finite  beings,  ye  would  9ink  at  the  specta- 
cle of  great  death. " 

The  Eternal  paused.  Li  deep  admira- 
tion they  folded  holy  hands  before  him. 
Now  beckoned  he  to  Eloa,  and  the  seraph, 
reading  in  Jehovah's  countenance  what  he 
should  say,  turned  to  the  celestial  audi- 
ence and  said  : 


'*  Behold  the  Eternal,  ye  chosen  right- 
eous ones,   ye  holy  children.     Know  his 
heart,  for  in  his  thoughts  ye  were  the 
most  beloved,  when  he  contemplated  the 
salvation  by  the  Redeemer.     Ye    have 
ardently  desired,  God  is  your  witness,  to 
see  at  last  the  day  of  redemption,  and  his 
Messiah.     Blessed  be  ye,  children  of  the 
Deity,  bom  of  the  spint !     Shout^or  joy, 
ye  celestial  sons,  ye  behold  the  Father, 
the  Being  of  Beings.     Lo,  he  is  the  First 
and  Last, — ^the everlasting  God  of  mercy  ! 
He,  €rod, — Jehovah,  who  is  from  eterni- 
ty, whom  no  creature  can  conceive — he 
condescends  to  call  you  children.     This 
messenger  of  peace  sent  from  his  son,  has 
come  in  your  behalf  to  this  high  adtar. 
Were  ye  not  bom  to  be  spectators  of  this 
great  redemption,  O  then  would  it  have 
been  in  distant  solitudes  a  mysterious, 
unsearchable  theme.     But  no^  with  us, 
shall  ye,  offspring  of  the  earth,   welcome 
that  day  with  rapture,  with  eternal  exid- 
tation.     We  too  will  explore  the  whole 
unrevealed  extent  of  your  redemption  ; 
with  you  will  we  complete  this  mystery 
with  a  more  enlightened  view  than  ye, 
ye  devout  and  weeping  friends  of  your 
Redeemer,  who  still  wander  in  darkness. 
But  his  lost  persecutors  !      Long  already 
hath  the  Eternal  blotted  them  from  the 
holy  book  !  but  to  his  redeemed  he  sends 
a  (Uvine  light.    They  shall  view  the  blood 
of  reconciliation  no  longer  with  weeping 
eyes.     They  shall  see  it,  as,  before  them, 
itis  stream  is  lost  in  the  ocean  of  eternal 
life.     O  then  shall  they  here,   solaced  in 
the  bosom  of  peace,  spend  the  illustrious 
festival  of  eternal  rest.      Ye  Seraphim, 
and  ye  souls,  escaped  from  the  snares  of 
life,  begin  the  jubilee,  which  shall  last 
henceforward  through  eternity.     The  yet 
mortal  children  of  the  earth,   generation 
after  generation,  •shall  all  be  gathered  to 
you,  until  at  last  perfected,   and  clothed 
with  new   bodies,   they  shall  enter  into 
blessedness  after  the  general  judgment. 
Meanwhile,  ye  high  angels  of  the  throne, 
go  forth  from  us,  and  instruct  the  guar- 
dians of  God's  creatures  to  prepare  them- 
selves against  the  festival  of  the   chosen, 
mysterious  day." 

■"♦'/////^ 


—The  prejudiok  of  dark  ages,  when  a 
false  aristocracy  contemned  labor  in  any 
form  as  dishonorable  necessity,  is  passing 
away,  and  should  have  no  place  in  a  phil- 
osophical or  republican  mind.  — ^Bethuns. 
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WOMAN'S  EEABT. 


Alas  I  That  man  should  ever  win 
80  sweet  a  shrino  to  shame  aod  Mn, 
As  woman'a  heart. 


Say,  what  is  woman's  heart  ? — a  thing 
Where  all  the  deepest  feelings  spring ; 
A  harp,  whose  tender  chords  reply 
Unto  the  touch  in  harmony  ; 
A  world  whose  fairy  scenes  are  fraught 
With  all  the  colored  dreams  of  thought  ; 
A  hark,  that  skill  will  hlindly  moye 
Upon  the  treacherous  seas  of  love. 


What  is  its  love  ? — a  ceaseless  stream, 
A  changeless  star,  an  endless  dream  ; 
A  faniling  flower,  that  will  not  die, 
^  A  beauty — and  a  mystery !' 
Its  storms  as  light  as  Apnl  showers  ; 
Its  joys  as  bri^t  as  April  flowers  ; 
Its  hopes  as  sweet  as  summer  air, 
And  diark  aa  winter  its  despair ! 

III. 

What     are    its    hopes  1 — rainbows,  that 

throw 
A  ndiant  light  where'er  they  go, 
Smiling  when  heaven  is  overcast, 
Tet  melting  into  storms  at  last ; 
Bright   cheats,     that    come    with 


words. 


syren 


them 


TWyiiliTtg  it  like  summer  birds ; 
That  stay,    while  nature    round 

blooms. 
Bat  flee  away  when  winter  comes. 


IV. 

What  ia  its  hate  ? — a  passing  frown, 
A  sn^e  weed  'midst  blossoms  sown, 
That  cannot  flourish  there  for  long  ; 
A  harsh  note  in  an  angeFs  song  ; 
A  summer  cloud,  that  aU  the  while 
b  lighted  by  a  sunbeam's  smile  ; 
A  passion,  that  scarce  hath  a  part, 
Amidst  the  gems  of  woman's  heart. 

V. 

What  then  is  woman's  heart  ? — a  thing 
Where  all  the  deeper  feelings  spring  ; 


A  harp,  whose  tender  chords  reply 
Upon  the  touch,  in  harmony  ; 
A  world,  whose  fairy  scenes  are  fraught 
With  all  the  colored  dreams  of  thought ; 
A  bark,  that  still  would  blindly  move 
Upon  the  treacherous  seas  of  love. 


•mi^^^^^^H* 


BIONITT. 


Among  the  various  characteristics  of 
high  toned  humanity,  that  which  most 
attracts  attention  and  secures  respect  is 
true  dignity  of  mind  and  action.  It  is 
to  the  possessor  a  direct  passport  to  the 
heart,  and  renders  him  honorable  among 
his  fellow  beings.  It  is  constituted  of 
a  sense  of  man's  high  attributes  and  of 
his  accountability  to  the  divine  author  of 
his  life,  and  is  one  of  the  natural  feel- 
ings implanted  in  his  breast  by  that 
Being  who  gave  to  him  complete  posses- 
sion of  every  tangible  entity  which  his 
wisdom  brought  into  existence. 

Man  is  truly  **  lord  of  creation,"  with 
everything  at  his  command  for  his  com- 
fort and  happiness,  he  stands  a  monument 
of  the  power  of  Gk)d  and  the  glory  of  the 
universe. 

His  superior  natural  faculties  and 
qualifications  tend  to  give  Mm  an  exalted 
idea  of  the  perfection  of  the  Deity,  and 
to  make  him  proud  of  his  existence,  while 
the  consciousness  of  his  entire  accounta- 
bility makes  it  apparent  to  him  that  his 
earthly  career  must  be  in  accordance  with 
the  conceptions  he  himself  is  capable  of 
forming,  of  what  constitutes  propriety 
and  justice. 

Such  is  man's  position  -;  and  that  his 
actions  may  be  conformable  tb  natural 
laws,  his  character  must  be  deeply  imbued 
with  the  principle  of  dignity.  We  are 
told  that  ''  an  honest  man  is  the  noblest 
work  of  (rod. "  Now,  reader,  what  is  the 
definition  of  nobleness  and  of  honesty  ? 
Can  that  man  be  considered  noble,  who 
has  not  the  moral  courage  to  assert  his 
rights  under  any  circumstances?  Can 
that  man  be  considered  honest  who  dare 
not  stand  erect  and  meet  his  fellow  be- 
ings face  to  face  ?  The  evident  and  only 
answer  to  these  interrogatories,  is  in  the 
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negative.  It  follows,  then,  that  honesty 
and  dignity  are  inseparably  connected, 
and  that  dignity  is  one  of  the  noblest 
traits  in  man's  mental  formation. 

But  through  a  strange  perversion,  it 
has  occurred  that  men  are  possessed  of 
the  opposite  quality — ^that  of  meanness. 
That  tiiere  is,  aside  from  these  two  feel- 
ings (dignity  and  meanness),  a  wide  dif- 
ference in  men,  you  are  all  well  aware, 
nor  need  I  enter  into  any  argument  to 
show  how  it  arose.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  my  present  purpose,  to 
attempt  an  explanation  of  the  matter, 
but  takking  the  obvious  fact  as  a  ground- 
work, I  would  simply  remark,  that  as 
some  have  noble  feelings,  and  others  have 
not,  and  as  those  who  have,  succeed  in 
gaining  friendship  and  respect,  they  who 
have  not  must  needs  make  some  contri- 
vance to  be  equal  ;  and  hence  spring 
cunning  and  assurance,  and  forcing  as  it 
were  tiie.ir  possessor  into  notice,  they 
seek  to  wring  our  affections  from  us  de- 
spite of  ourselves.  The  natural  superi- 
ority of  pure  motives  over  meanness 
cannot  be  borne  by  those  envious  spirits 
who  throng  society,  and  they  resort  to  a 
counterfeit  in  order  to  maintain  their 
ends.  But  a  discerning  eye  and  discrim- 
inating judgment  may  always  detect  the 
imposition,  and  in  time  will  strip  duplici- 
ty of  its  mask,  and  exhibit  it  m  all  its 
deformity,  its  baseness  and  corruption. 

Dignity  is  a  quality  of  the  mind  that 
cannot  be  successfully  copied,  for  no  one 
who  has  it  not,  has  even  an  idea  of  its 
grandeur  and  the  peculiar  emotions  it 
awakens  and  shadows  forth.  The  effects 
are  seen,  the  springs  are  hidden.  Many 
seem  to  mistake  haughtiness  and  arro- 
'  gance  for  dignity,  but  they  are  as  far  re- 
moved from  it  as  the  semblance  of  purity 
from  purity  itself.  The  inordinate  vani- 
ity  of  such  men  (perhaps  I  should  say 
things)  allows  them  to  consider  themselves 
as  being  of  a  nobler  race  and  of  brighter 
talents  than  those  around  them,  and  they 
continually  take  occasion  to  dictate  in 
matters  of  which  they  in  reality  know 
nothing,  and  care  less,  only  as  tending 
to  display  their  own  opinions  of  their 
own  dear  person,  to  which  point  all  their 
views  concentrate  and  fix  them. 

We  need  not  wander  far  to  see  such  a 
being.  We  can  all  point  to  him  ;  be- 
hold him  as  he  deigns  to  look  upon  the 
humble  man  and  says,  at  least  in  action 
andmein,  "I  am  Sir   Oracle,  and  when  I 


ope  my  mouth  let  no  dog  bark  !''  Man  is 
a  strange  creature,  but  an  ass  in  lion's 
clothing  is  still  more  strange,  although 
we  have  daily  exempUfication  of  this 
change  of  attire.  The  artifice  may  suc- 
ceed for  awhile,  but  when  persevered  in 
for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  it 
exposes  itself,  the  bubble  bursts,  and  the 
puffed-up  demi-noble  sinks  into  utter 
insignificance.  Others  fall  into  the  op- 
posite extreme,  and  have  the  opinion 
that  a  continual  smile,  and  the  treating 
of  all  with  whom  they  come  in  contact 
with  measured  and  extreme  politeness, 
will  insure  to  them  that  respect  which  their 
true  merits,  or  rather  demerits,  would 
never  entitle  them  to.  Alas  !  even  this 
wiU  not  do,  and  its  falsity  is  as  plainly 
perceptible  as  the  conduct  of  the  courtier, 
who,  having  a  design  upon  the  life  of  his 
patron,  at  the  same  instant  in  which  he 
is  endeavoring  to  gain  his  confidence, 
betrays  himself  by  an  over  anxiety  for 
his  lordship's  welfare,  and  a  bow  entirely 
too  low.  Other  expedients  than  the  one  I 
have  named,  emanating  from  the  same 
corrupted  desire,  are  resorted  to,  but  the 
thin  gauze  of  mock  nobleness  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  conceal  the  secret  and  actual 
motives  of  the  heart. 

But  why  need  I  rail  against  the  vices 
and  imperfections  of  man,  when  every 
one  has  within  his  own  bosom  faults, 
which,  if  known  even  to  himself,  would 
excite  his  indignation  and  abhorrence  ? 
Why  ?  We  are  all  imperfect,  but  some 
have  the  judgment  to  keep  their  foibles 
from  being  known,  and  of  correcting  their 
own  conduct  by  experience  and  olierva- 
tion.  The  ditticulty  is  that  those  who  do 
not  know  their  faults  have  no  means  of 
perceiving  the  effects  of  their  conduct 
upon  others. 

But  note  the  bearing  of  that  man  who 
understands  his  own  heart  and  has  the 
judgment  to  lead  him  aright  in  the  ways 
of  life  ;  who,  quitting  the  strife  of  petty 
minds,  and  allowing  his  thoughts  to  soar 
aloft  and  dwell  upon  higher  objects  than 
the  grovelling  herd  can  grasp  at,  yields 
himself  up  to  that  easy  and  unre- 
i  strained  action,  which  always  carries  with 
it  the  conviction  of  spotless  purity.  As 
the  majestic  and  powerftil  eagle  fearlessly 
spreading  his  wings  aloft  in  the  mid-day, 
can  look  upon  the  glorious  sun  through 
the  most  piercing  ray  without  cowering, 
so  the  possessor  of  true  dignity,  stretch, 
ing  forth  his  bold  arm   in  asserting  his 
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rights  and  priTileges,  can  stand  before 
the  searching  glance  of  each  and  all  ''the 
choace  and  master  spirits  of  the  a^," 
without  fear,  and  free  from  any  aspersions 
which  may  be  levelled  at  his  motives. 
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Faraway  in  the  regions  of  the  glowing 
east,  there  rises  a  steep  and  lofty  moun- 
tain. Its  sides  are  craggy  and  precipitous ; 
St  its  feet  a  landscape  of  rich  but  uncul- 
tiTsted  country  stretches  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  see,  interspersed  with  mountains, 
lakes,  and  the  ruins  of  many  once  mag- 
nificent cities.  Eighteen  hundred  years 
ago  the  scene  presented  a  very  different 
appearance.  On  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain were  a  vast  throng  of  people,  all 
agerly  bending  towards  one  individual 
who  stood  in  the  midst  of  them.  He  was 
not  comely  that  they  should  look  on  him, 
neither  was  his  rank  distinguished,  nor 
hia  commands  invested  with  early  author- 
ity. It  was  the  calm,  simple,  heart- 
searching  words  which  dropped  from  his 
lipa  that  thus  enchained  the  attention  of 
the  surrounding  multitudes  as  by  a  spell; 
aad  the  beaming  look  of  godlike  benevo- 
knoe  and  love  which  stilled  every  tongue 
and  won  every  heart  to  a  willing  and 
rererential  submission.  Let  us  try  for  a 
few  momenta  to  bring  the  scene  before 
ooreyes. 

Immediately  before  us  is  the  mountain 
with  its  hushed  myriads,  and  Jesus  stand- 
ing in  the  midst.  Above  is  spread  the 
Une  vault  of  heaven,  bluer  and  purer  and 
wrener  than  we  ever  beheld  it  in  our  less 
{scored  latitude.  In  the  far  distance,  on 
another  lofty  mountain,  is  situated  the 
city  of  Saphet,  a  conspicuous  object  to  all 
^  country  for  miles  around.    Below  lies 


the  lake  of  Tiberias,  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains, which  are  beautifully  reflected  in 
its  clear  waters.  There  are  ships  on  its 
bosom,  in  which  fishermen  are  plying 
their  daily  craft.  There  are  palm  trees 
too,  and  oUve  trees,  rising  up  from  its 
shores,  and  affording  a  home  to  the  count- 
less fowls  of  the  air  who  lodge  in  their 
branches.  There,  too,  embosomed  amidst 
all  that  is  lovely  in  nature,  are  the  dwell- 
ings of  man.  The  cities  of  Capernaum 
and  Tiberias  lie  in  the  near  vicinity  of  the 
mountain  and  within  their  precincts  the 
stir  of  business,  the  intercourse  of  life,  the 
incense  of  devotion,  the  rapture  of  joy, 
and  the  agony  of  sorrow,  are  constantly 
mingling  in  the  confused  hum  which 
marks  the  places  where  men  congregate. 
But  no  sound  reaches  the  eminence  above, 
where  the  multitude  are  gathered  around 
Jesus. 

Let  us  approach  and  listen  to  the  words 
which  are  proceeding  from  the  Saviour's 
lips  and  producing  such  a  magical  effect 
upon  its  hearers.  He  has  just  finished 
pronouncing  a  series  of  blessings  which 
shall  be  the  reward  of  those  who  leave 
worldly  honors  and  pomps  and  follow  the 
pui*e  service  of  God,  meekly  enduring 
persecution  and  suffering  for  his  sake. 
Then  he  goes  on  to  counsel  those  who 
are  in  possession  of  such  hopes,  to  draw 
others  to  the  enjoyment  of  them,  by  the 
right  use  of  influence.  Raising  his  hand 
and  pointing  upwards  to  the  sun  which 
was  throwing  his  golden  beams  over  the 
whole  expanse  of  country,  and  then 
turning  to  the  distant  prospect  where  lay 
conspicuously  the  city  of  Saphet,  he 
turned  to  the  multitude  and  thus  appealed 
to  them,  saying,  ^*  Ye  are  the  light  of  the 
world.  A  city  that  is  set  on  a  hill  cannot 
be  hid.  Let  your  light  so  shine  before 
men  that  they  may  see  your  works,  and 
glorify  3rour  Father  which  is  in    heaven. " 

The  disciples  who  were  standing  around 
him  heard  these  words  and  obeyed.  Their 
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writmgB  and  example  have  been  asfihining 
lights  to  guide  all  succeeding  ages  and 
generations  into  the  ways  of  truth.  Jesus 
speaks  to  us  also  in  them.  He  who  read- 
eth  the  hearts  of  men  knows  how  power- 
fully every  one  of  us  is  affected  by  the 
influence  of  others  ;  and  he  desires,  there- 
fore, to  turn  this  mighty  agency  into  a 
means  of  sood.  Ohnstian  professor  ?. 
Jesus  appeals  to  you.  He  bias  passed 
away  f]X>m  the  earth,  and  appointed  you 
to  remain  as  his  witness  there.  In  you 
are  to  shine  forth  the  attributes  of  his 
holy  character,  so  gracefully,  so  pleasing- 
ly, so  attractively,  that  men  when  they 
see  you  shall  be  constrained  to  admire 
and  to  imitate.  You  are  the  living  rep- 
resentatives jf  the  Saviour  on  ^arth.  You 
are  earthen  vessels  into  which  he  puts  a 
little  of  his  grace,  that  those  around  may 
taste  how  swuet  it  is,  and  seek  to  possess 
it  also.  It  is  a  high  and  noble  office  to 
which  you  are  called,  and  will  you  pol- 
lute in  by  inconsistent  conduct  ?  Or  will 
you  rather  not  strive  as  far  as  in  you  lies 
to  fulfill  his  holv  requirements  ? 

*' A  city  which  is  set  on  a  hill  cannot 
be  hid."  Mark  that  word  ''cannot."  It 
is  of  striking  and  awful  import.  It  sig- 
nifies that  whatever  your  character  may 
be,  it  must  have  weight — ^that  whatever 
may  be  your  desire  to  annul  your  influ- 
ence, you  are  without  power  to  do  so.  It 
announces  a  decree  from  which  there  is 
no  escape,  no  appeal.  To  the  bad,  it 
imparts  to  conscience  a  sharper  sting.  To 
the  righteous,  it  is  a  blessed  earnest  that 
they  hJEkve  not  lived  in  vain.  No  one  is  a 
completely  isolated  being.  Xone  of  us 
liveth  to  himself.  It  is  a  fearful  thought, 
and  one  which  should  impress  the  soul 
with  a  deep  sense  of  its  own  responsibility 
that  every  word,  every  action,  must  have 
a  certain  influence,  either  beneficial  or 
pernicious,  in  forming  the  characters  of 
those  around.  One  sentence  prayerfully 
uttered  may,  with  God's  blessmg,  lead  a 
soul  to  the  foot  of  the  cross.  Oh,  how 
watchful  ouffht  we  to  be  of  our  words, 
and  of  the  thoughts  from  which  they  pro- 
ceed, since  each  one  may  be  laden  with 
so  tremendous  a  train  of  consequences 
both  for  time  and  for  eternity. 

Reader,*  when  you  feel  your  temper 
failing,  or  your  words  becoming  hasty, 
your  conduct  inconsistent,  or  your 
prayers  few,  and  know  that  your  example 
IS  thus  being  a  curse  rather  than  a  bless- 
ing to  those  who  are  exposed  to  it — carry 


your  thoughts  back  for  a  little  space  to 
that  calm,  quiet,  lovely  scene  whidi  we 
endeavored  to  bring  vividly  before  you  at 
the  commencement  «f  this  paper.  Dwell 
on  the  melancholy  history  of  the  indi- 
vidual who  is  there  commissioning  hia 
disciples  and  the  multitude  to  be  his  wit- 
nesses in  the  midst  of  a  world  of  sin  and 
miseiy.  See  his  agony  on  the  cross,  en- 
dured for  you — ^t£e  scorn,  the  sorrow. 
Do  you  not  feel  your  heart  melt  with  love 
and  gratitude  to  him  ?  Hear  then  hia 
own  words  :  "  £f  ye  love  me,  keep  my 
commandments."  One  of  these  com- 
mandments Lb  that  which  we  have  been 
endeavoring  to  illustrate  and  enforce. 
''  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men  that 
they  may  see  your  eood  works,  and  glori- 
fy your  father  which  Lb  in  heaven."  JMCay 
the  glorious  Sun  of  Righteousness  shine 
into  each  heart,  so  that  his  healizig  beams 
may  be  abundantly  reflected  bac£  upon 
the  world  lying  in  darkness  around. 

F.  F. 
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The  matrimonial  covenant  is  an  ordi- 
nance from  Heaven.  Immediately  after 
the  creation  of  man,  the  Lord  God  said  . 
*'  It  is  not  good  that  man  should  be  alone'; 
I  will  make  for  him  a  help-mate."  This 
domestic  constitution  is  a  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  Christianity,  and  is  es- 
sential to  the  elevation  and  happiness  of 
our  race. 

Ever^  young  man  should,  therefore, 
if  possible,  contemplate  being  married. 
It  IS  a  Christian  duty,  as  well  as  a  privi- 
lege, to  have  a  companion  to  share  with 
you  the  responsibilities,  the  interests  and 
enjoyments  of  life.  If  a  man  is  in  cir-  • 
cumstances  to  be  married,  he  is  usually 
less  useful  to  society,  and  perhaps  always 
less  happy,  for  remaining  in  the  single 
state.  'Hiat  he  *'  may  be  perfect  and  en- 
tire, wanting  nothing,"  he  must  have  a 
wife. 

When  a  man  lives  single  beyond  the 
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proper  time  for  being  married,  there  is  a 
pnfvlent  smqwaon  among  the  other  sex 
thttheia  addicted  to  yioe.  I  do  not 
know  bat  this  judgment  is  a  little  seyere 
^or  there  are  some  baehelorsof  nnques- 
tionahle  Tirtue.  But  that  there  is  a 
foundation  for  a  general  suspicion  of  this 
sort  will  hazdly  be  questioned ;  and  the 
Tidous  tendency  of  celibacy  in  communi- 
ties, is  Tery  generally  known  and  ao* 
knowledged. 

The  time  for  marrying,  after  the  period 
indicated  by  nature  has  arrived,  must  ol 
eooTBeYaiy  somewhat  with  drcumstan- 
€ea  As  a  general' rule,  early  marriages 
ired6Bixal&;  but  then  they  should  be 
onder  one  or  two  conditions — either  that 
of  pioperty  inherited,  oralready  acquired, 
•deqnato  to  the  usual  exjpense,  or  that  of 
miplidty  and  frugality  m  the  style  of 
liying,  sufficient  to  reduce  the  expense 
within  the  present  earnings.  The  latter 
is  slwa^  the  best.  It  is  Sie  lumpiest  and 
most  virtuous  state  of  society,  in  which 
the  husband  and  wife  set  out  early  to- 
gether, make  their  property  together, 
and  with  perfect  sympathy  of  soul  gtadu- 
ite  all  their  expenses,  plans,  calcuUtions 
and  desires,  with  reference  to  their  pres- 
flat  means  and  to  their  future  common 
interests. 

Nothing  delights  memore  than  to  enter 
a  nest  litUe  tenement  of  the  young  peo- 
ple, who,  within  perhaps  two  or  three 
Ton,  without  any  resources  but  their 
own  Jmowledge  and  industry,  have  joined 
Wt  and  hand,  engaged  to  share  to- 
gether the  responsibilities,  duties,  inter- 
citi,  trials  and  pleasures  of  life.  The  in- 
daibioQS  wife  ia  cheerfully  employing 
her  own  hands  in  domestic  duties,  putting 
her  house  in  order,  or  mendisff  her*  hus- 
Uad'a  clothes,  or  preparing  ttie  dinner, 
while  perhaps  the  little  darling  sits  prat- 
tling i^n  the  floor  or  lies  sleeping  in  the 
fiBdlft--and  everything  seems  preparinff 
to  wdoome  the  happiest  of  husbands  and 
the  beet  of  lathers,  when  he  shall  come 
from  hie  toil  to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  his 
little  paradise.  Iliis  is  the  true  domestic 
pleasoxe,  the  ''only  bliss  that  survived 
thehdL"  Health,  contentment,  love, 
Abnndsnce  and  bright  prospects  are  all 
there. 

But  it  haa  become  a  prevailing,  senti- 
meat,  that  a  man  must  acquire  his  for- 
tune before  he  marries;  that  the  wife 
niQsthaveno  sympathy  nor  share  with 
liim  in  the  pursuit  of  it,  in  which  most  of 


the  pleasure  truly  consists;  and  that 
young  married  people  must  set  out  with 
as  large  and  expensive  an  establishment 
as  is  becoming  those  who  have  been  wed- 
ded for  twenty  years. 

This  is  very  unhappy.  It  fills  the  com- 
munity with  bachelors,  who  are  waiting 
to  make  their  fortunes,  endangering  vir- 
tue, and  promoting  vice;  it  mistakes  the 
true  economy  and  design  of  the  domestic 
institution;  and  it  promotes  idleness  and 
inefficiency  among  females,  who  are  ex- 
pecting to  be  takm  up  by  a  fortune,  and 
passively  sustained  without  any  care  or 
concern  on  their  part — and  thus  many  a 
modem  wife  becomes,  as  a  gentleman 
once  remarked,  not  a  ''help-mate,''  but  a 
"help-eat." 

There  is  another  unpleasant  evil  at- 
tending this,  especially  as  it  bears  pretty 
severely  on  the  fair  sex.  When  bachelors 
have  made  their  fortunes,  and  become 
some  forty  or  fifty  years  old,  they  do  not 
usually  take  wives  of  their  own  age,  but 
they  then  abandon  those  with  whom  they 
have  hitherto  associated — requite  all  the 
pleasures  which  their  society  has  afforded 
them  with  utter  neglect;  they  then  select 
for  their  companions  the  young  and 
blooming,  and  thus  leave  to  their  fate  a 
numerous  class  of  worthy  maidens. 

Great  disparity  in  matrimony  is  an  evil 
in  many  piuiiculars;  and  what  is  more 
unnatural  than  to  see  a  young  miss  wed- 
ded to  a  man  old  enough  to  be  her  father? 
He  ought  to  have  sense  enough  to  know, 
that  tmless  she  is  an  eccentric  character, 
she  never  married  him  for  love;  and  she 
ought  also  to  know  that  in  consenting  to 
marry  him,  she  in  all  probability  consent- 
ed to  make  herself  a  wretched  slave — to 
put  herself  in  the  power  of  a  man  who 
had  already  expended  his  first  and  warm- 
est love  upon  others;  and  who  by  his 
superior  age,  his  natural  habits  of  pleas- 
ing himself  and  of  having  his  own  way, 
and  the  self-importance  which  property 
gives,  was  well  qualified  to  act  the  part 
of  the  tyrant  rather  than  that  of  the  hus- 
band. 

if  a  young  man  has  property,  he  may 
of  course  marry  at  a  suitable  age,  and 
adopt  the  style  of  living  which  is  justified 
by  his  means.  But  if  he  be  des'titute  of 
property,  he  has  three  alternatives,  and 
he  can  take  his  choice  between  tjiem. 
Selecting  a  prudent,  industrious  person 
for  his  wife,  ne  may  marry  young,  and 
live  in  a  style  of  simplicity  adapted  to  his 
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income;  or  he  can  wait  until  he  has.  ac- 
quired, a  property,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
support  a  family  in  the  more  modem  and 
fashionable  style;  or  he  can  marry  at  any 
rate,  launch  fearlessly  out  into  all  the 
expenses  of  a  fashionable  establishment, 
and  run  his  chance  of  bringing  his  wife 
and  children  to  want.  The  first  is  the 
best,  the  second  is  the  next,  and  the  third 
is  bad  enough. 


<WW^%i^V»W>i 


SOUL-BZST. 


BY  RBV.  CYRUS.  D.  F088. 


When,  after  the  bouFs  weary  tossing 
on  the  sea  of  doubt,  beaten  by  storms 
and  well  nigh  wrecked,  Jesus  speaks 
peace  into  it,  there  is  **a  great  calm." 
The  long-8ought  bliss  of  that  glad  hour 
thriUs  and  filh  the  spirit.  But  this  is  by 
no  means  God's  best  gift.  It  is  only  the 
alphabet  of  his  matchless  fi^race.  There 
is  a  peace  far  higher  and  richer  than  that 
which  the  soul  finds  when  the  storm  is 
hushed  and  the  waves  are  laid.  It  is 
peace  in  the  midst  of  storms — a  blessed- 
ness that  is  fostered  by  tribulation; 
Christ's  own  peace  bestowed  according  to 
his  assurance,  ^^  My  peace  I  give  unto 
you."  What  his  peace  was  is  sufiiciently 
evident  to  every  attentive  reader  of  the 
Gospels:  it  was  the  peace  which  consists 
in  a  grand  mastery  [over  the  most  trying 
circumstances,  and  keeps  the  soul  seli^ 
poised  and  calmly  jubilant  just  when  it 
would  seem  as  though  there  could  be  no 
peace  at  all. 

These  two  postulates  will  command 
general  assent;  first,  that  the  religious 
experience  inculcated  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  meant  by  God  to  be  the  soul's 
satisfying  portion;  secondly,  that  Christ- 
ians generally  do  not  find  their  own  ex- 
perience habitually  answering  to  this 
divine  ideal.  The  conclusion  is  irresist- 
ible that  Christians  generally  fall  lament- 
ably short  of  the  experience  inculcated 
in  the  New  Testament. 

This  is  a  fact  exceedingly  to  be  re- 
gretted, for  the  experience  of  the  church 
is  the  great  power  of  the  church.     Never 


is  the  church  at  all  equal  to  the  mighty 
works  she  has  to  do  and  the  heavy  trials 
she  has  to  bear,  except  when  the  God- 

glven  bliss  of  a  rich  experience  glows  in 
er  heart,  gleams  in  her  eye,  tires  her 
tongue,  and  shines  in  her  life.  ''The 
joy  of  the  Lord"  is  her  "  strength."  Let 
such  an  experience  abide  in  a  man's  soul, 
and  he  will  be  mighty  for  God;  he  may 
be  very  calm,  but  his  calmness  will  be, 
like  that  of  a  deep  river,  the  calmness  of 
power.  Lyman  Beeoher,  in  an  ordina^- 
tion  charge  to  one  of  his  sons,  grandly 
said,  ''  Take  heed  of  thy  heart;  the  power 
of  the  heart  set  on  fire  by  love  is  the 
greatest  created  power  in  the  universe. " 
This  power  has  been  a  thousand  times 
demonstrated  by  the  church  on  a  small 
scale,  in  such  a  way  as  needs  only  to  be- 
come general  in  order  to  bring  about  the 
speedy  conquest  of  the  world  for  Christ. 
The  low  standard  of  Christian  expe- 
rience which  prevails  so  widely  is,  how- 
ever, scarcely  so  injurious  in  itself  as  the 
conviction  which  is  wont  to  accompany 
it,  that,  after  all,  nothing  much  better  is 
to  be  expected  in  this  life;  that,  in  spite 
of  all  the  finer  speculations  of  preachers, 
there  is,  on  the  whole,  no  such  very 
great  and  radical  difierence  between  the 
internal  states  of  the  saved  and  the  un- 
saved this  side  of  the  grave;  that  they 
are  all  sinners,  and  as  such  liable  to  m&ny 
slips  and  to  much  darkness  and  doubt; 
and  that  the  trembling  hold  on  ''a  hope", 
is  the  practical  maximum  of  Christian 
experience.  Let  us  fling  our  Bibles  to 
the  winds,  as  repositories  of  misleading 
fables;  and  think  of  our  soul's  deepest 
yearnings,  not  as  sublime  impulses  fix>in 
and  tpward  God,  but  as  tantalizing  inspi- 
rations from  Satan;  or  else  at  once  and 
forever  renounce  all  such  low  standards 
of  religious  life.  Our  souls  want  rest. 
They  yearn  after  it  evermore  with  God- 
ffiven  intensity  of  longing,  and  with  pro- 
foundest  convictions  that  it  may  be  had 
in  Christ.  He  gives  his  answering  pledge 
to  bestow  it  on  eveiy  weary  spint  that 
comes  to  him.  Many  come,  taste  the 
first  glorious  draughts,  and  go  away;  and 
then,  maintaining  no  ever-present  expe- 
riencM,  they  live  in  memory.  Their  fa- 
vorite hyms  are 


and 


^'  Where  is  the  bleseedneM  I  knew. 
When  flrat  I  saw  the  Lord  V 


*  What  tongne  can  express 
The  sweet  comfort  and  peace 
Of  a  sonl  in  its  earliest  loye?'' 
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Alas!  that  any  who  oome  to  Jesus  should 
fail  to  heed  and  hear  his  summons, 
"Abide  in  me."' 

I  have  spoken  of  the  soul's  felt  want. 
For  proof  of  its  existence  I  appeal  to  the 
general  Christian  consciousness.  We 
feel  that  there  must  be,  we  intuitively 
know  that  there  i«,  something  better  for 
OS  than  alternate  making  and  vow- 
breaking,  pardon  and  oondenmation. 
With  the  young  disciple  this  is  more  a 
matter  of  unaccountable  and  unquestion- 
ing conviction  than  of  reasoning.  Much 
pr&ye^  and  Scripture-searching  deepen 
the  conviction,  and  reveal  to  the  soul  its 
paradoxical  condition,  as  at  peace  with 
God  through  faiib.  in  Jesus,  and  yet  as 
borne  along  sometimes  by  a  kind  of  in- 
Yoluntaiy  antagonism  to  God.  The  will 
may  surrender  while  the  heart  rebels. 
This  paradox  Christ  can  right,  or  he  is 
not  a  complete  Saviour.  Tins  remaining 
ooRuption,  which  is  matter  of  distinct 
and  painful  consciousness  after  the  clear- 
ot  conversion.  His  blood  can  wash 
away,  or  it  is  not  the  all-powerful  rem- 
edy He  saya  it  is.  And  when  the  faith 
of  an  earnest,  growing  Christian,  who  is 
itill  distressed  with  the  sense  of  remain- 
ing corruption,  apprehends  Jesus  as  a 
Saviour  to  the  full  extent  of  the  need 
which  has  been  thus  revealed  to  him,  he 
enters  into  a  ''  second  rest"  more  full, 
glorious  and  abiding  than  he  had  evsr 
known. 

Let  metaphysical  theologians  dispute 
about  the  possibility  of  such  a  state; 
let  them  cavil  at  the  terms  used  to  de- 
scribe it.  The  heart  of  the  church  all 
over  the  world  groans  after  it;  the  Bible 
holds  it  out  to  the  hand  of  faith  in  a 
boat  oi  brilliant  promises.  A  multitude 
of  Christ's  heroes  in  all  ages  have  found 
it  their  abiding  and  jovous  inspiration; 
and  a  still  larger  number  of  the  Lord's 
bidden  ones  have  extracted  from  this  ex- 
perience that  which  has  transformed 
tbor  treadmill  toil  into  a  celestial  lux- 
oiy,  and  their  rocky  barriers  into  Hereb 
foontains. 

Coining  to  this  blessed  state  by  various 
paths  of  Scripture  study,  of  experimental 
acquaintance,  or  of  theological  teachii^, 
men  have  described  it  by  various  epi- 
^ets.  It  has  been  termed  '^the  higher 
life,"  '<  the  assurance  of  faith,"  ''  perfect 
lore,"  "holiness,"  "Christian  purity;" 
ke.  What  titles  can  better  describe  it 
than  abiding  in  Christ,  and  90uUrest\  the 


one  the  logical  cause,  the  other  the  con- 
sequence ?  Under  these  two  aspects,  this 
experience,  both  in  its  want  and  in  its 
realization,  is  admirably  detailed  in  the 
personal  histoiy  of  one  of  the  most  gifted 
of  writers,  whose  pen  has  ereatly  en- 
riched the  literature  of  America,  and  il- 
luminated its   experimental    theology 

Mrs.  Stowe.  She  says:  **  For  some  three 
or  four  years  past  there  has  been  in  my 
mind  a  subdued  under-current  of  per- 
plexity and  unhappinesB  in  regard  to  my- 
self in  my  religious  experience.  I  have 
often  thought  when  sitting  myself,  Why 
am  I  thus  restless  1  Why  not  at  peace  ? 
I  love  God  and  Jesus  Chnst  with  a  deep 
and  real  devotion;  nay,  at  times  I  am 
overwhelmed,  pierced  to  the  very  soul 
with  the  perfect  beauty  and  sweetness  of 
the  Divine  One Still,  there  is  some- 
thing wrong 1  often  saw  than  an  en- 
tire identity    of     my    will    with    God's 

would    remove    all    disquiet Christ's 

permanent  abode    is    what   I  have  not 

known ....  I    prayed 1    despaired    of 

bending  my  will 1  despaired  of  all 

former  and  of  all  present  efforts;  but  at 
His  word  I  resolved  to  begin,  and  go  for 

the    whole What     was    the    result! 

When  self-despair  was  final,  and  I  mere- 
ly undertook  at  the  word  of  Christ,  then 
came  the  long-expected  and  wished  help. 
All  changed.  Whereas  once  my  heart 
ran  with  a  strong  current  to  the  world, 
npw  it  runs  with  a  current  the  other  way 

The  will  of  Christ  saems  to  me  the 

steady  pulse  of  my  being;  and  I  go  be- 
cause I  cannot  help  it.  Skeptical  doubt 
cannot  exist.  I  seem  to  see  the  full 
blaze  of  the  Shekinah  everywhere.  I  am 
calm,  but  fulL" 

The  great  want  of  the  church  is  not 
better  creeds,  but  better  experience;  not 
a  multiplication  of  religious  agencies,  but 
an  increase  of  religious  power;  not  a 
more  complete  apparatus  for  her  work, 
but  a  more  complete  union  with  her 
Master. 

—  INDSPBNBKHT. 

JBT^The  Miscellany. — We  have  been 
greatly  encouraged  since  we  issued  the 
first  half  of  the  January  number.  The 
subscription  is  now  increasing  very  fast. 
We  invite  aU  who  like  its  character  to 
extend  its  circulation  wherever  they  can. 
The  February  number  will  be  out  about 
the  16th  or  20th  of  the  month. 
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THE  SUA  OF  OALILSS. 


BY  MISS  MAAGRET  ROBINSON  OF  NEW  YORK. 


A*Prise  Compoiition  in  the  Albany  Female  A  eademy/or  which  a  gold  medal  toot  awarded 


Bow  down,  my  spirit,  and  adore, while  thus  I  gaze  on  thee, 
Thou  favored  spot  of  all  the  earthy  thrioe  hallowed  Galilee ; 
Bow  down,  my  spirit,  and  adore,  as  in  the  courts  above; 
Behold  the  place  the  Saviour  trod,  in  sorrow  and  in  love. 

Throughout  thy  valleys  rang  his  words,  thy  hill-tops  heard  his  voice, 
And  Hermon  from  its  dewy  height  called  on  them  to  rejoice  ! 
Thy  verdant  banks  his  pillow  formed,  his  footsteps  pressed  thy  sod, 
And  oft  thy  waters  mirrored  back  the  image  of  a  GUmL 

There  is  no  sound  along  thy  shore,  no  murmur  of  thy  wave. 
But  tells  of  him  who  left  the  sides,  and  life  eternal  gave; 
Methinks  among  those  stirring  leaves  his  accents  linger  yet. 
And  fancy  sees  each  glittering  shrub  with  tears  of  pity  wet. 

While  heartless  man  denied  a  home,  thy  trees  a  shelter  made; 
Thy  smiles  of  beauty  cheered  his  soul  when  faithless    friends  betrayed; 
Forsaken,  scorned,  his  mission  spumed,  no  angry  wish  he  knew, 
But  freely  fell  his  love  on  all,  as  falls  the  gentle  dew. 

How  great  that  love,  thy  silver  waves  the  tale  can  well  attest. 
As  from  a  simple  seaman's  boat,  that  floated  on  thy  breast, 
The  God  who  reared  those  lofty  hills,  and  gave  the  seas  their  birth. 
There  deigned  to  teach  the  outcast  poor,  the  ignorant  of  earth. 

Or  when  opprepsed  by  multitudes,  he  turned  him  from  his  way. 
And  standing  on  the  mountain  top,  he  taught  them  how  to  pray; 
When  streams  of  truth  and  mercy  flowed  among  the  listening  crowd, 
And  the  stout  heart  with  holy  fear,  like  oaks  of  Bashan  bowed. 

That  listening  crowd  have  passed  away,  their  very  names  foigot. 
While  the  heavenly  world  is  echoing  yet  from  earth's  remotest  spot; 
And,  like  thy  waves,  that  gospel  true  shall  still  keep  flowing  on, 
Unchanged  by  time,  unspent  by  age,  till  all  the  earth  be  won. 
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''Thy  oonacioiis  waters  know  their  God/'  and  yielded  to  his  will, 
At  moTed  along  the  troubled  deep,  the  gentle  words,  '*  Be  still;" 
Or  when  beneath  the  starless  sky,  upon  the  stormy  wave, 
He  went  in  menu's  fairest  flruise,  to  succor  and  to  save. 

When  fadthless  Peter  asked  a  signj  and  not  a  sign  was  given, 

He  learned  that  faith  should  ever  trust,  though  clouds  obscure  the  heaven ; 

Fcr  tMiih  is  like  the  summer  flower,  that  opens  its  portals  wide, 

If  Uie  warm  sunshine  be  bestowed,  or  if  it  be  denied. 

Lonely  and  sad,  throughout  thy  midst,  the  holy  Jordan  flows, 
Nor  ripples  with  thy  curling  breeze,  nor  mingling  current  knows; 
So  passrd  the  Saviour  through  the  world,  mingling,  but  yet  apart. 
With  human  passions  in  his  frame,  the  Godhead  at  his  heart. 

And  meeting  with  thy  western  sky,  Moimt  Tabor  rears  its  head, 
At  whose  broad  base  the  Saviour  once  his  famished  followers  fed. 
And  on  whose  summit  as  he  stood,  his  face  with  glory  shone, 
While  from  the  cloud  the  Father  spoke,  and  hailed  him  as  his  own. 

Capernaum,  where  the  Chosen  One  his  purest  lessons  taught; 
ChOTazin  and  Bethsaida  too,  where  healing  oft  was  wrought ; 
Low  in  the  dust  their  fallen  towers  in  shapeless  ruin  lie, 
Who  in  the  fullness  of  their  pride  a  Saviour  dared  deny. 

Tes,.  tower  and  ruin,  hill  and  plain,  but  most,  thou  beauteous  sea. 
Does  every  varying  look  of  thine  some  image  bring  to  me; 
For  though  it  is  with  spirit  eyes  I've  looked  along  thy  shore, 
With  spirit  step  have  trod  the  path  the  Saviour  trod  before. 

I  feel  the  impress  on  my  soul  the  holy  shepherds  felt. 
When  first  before  the  manger  rude,  adoringly  they  knelt; 
And  fain  I'd  passed  away  in  peace,  as  though  mine  eyes  had  seen 
The  Saviour  in  his  glory  bright,  nor  worldly  mist  between. 

What  though  thy  shores  no  sightless  bard  with  classic  beauty  sang, 
Nor  dang  of  spear,  nor  battle  shout,  along  thy  margin  rang; 
A  deeper  charm  is  resting  there  than  mortal  lyre  can  sound, 
For  there  the  star  of  Bethlehem  shone,  and  lo  !  'tis  holy  ground. 

Thou  art  the  holy  spot  of  earth,  by  prophets  long  foretold. 
Where  the  righteous  of  the  world  should  come,  as  to  a  shepherd's    fold 
Thou  art  the    ^ 'Mecca  of  the  mind,"  where  man  his  homage  turns. 
Thy  shores  the  altar  where  the  heart  its  purest  incense  bums. 

Thou  shalt  remain  when  battling  spear  to  ploughshare  shall  be    turned. 
And  peace  and  goodness  fill  the  heart  where  fearful  passions  burned; 
Thou  shalt  remain  in  all  thy  pride,  till  nature  sinks  to  rest. 
And  unborn  millions  pass  away,  like  foam  from  off*  thy  breast 
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P0STB7. 

•  BY  DR.  CHANNING. 


Poetry,  far  from  injuring  society,  is 
one  of  the  great  instruments  of  rel^ne- 
ment  and  exaltation.  It  lifts  the  mind 
above  ordinary  life,  gives  it  a  respite 
from  depressed  cares,  and  awakens  the 
consciousness  of  its  efficacy  with  what  is 
pure  and  noble.  In  its  legitimate  and 
highest  efforts,  it  has  the  same  tendency 
and  aim  with  Christianity;  that  is,  to 
spiritualize  our  nature.  Poetry  has  a 
natural  alliance  with  our  best  affections. 
Its  great  tendency  and  pi^^pose  is  to  carry 
the  mind  beyond  and  above  the  beaten, 
dusty,  weary  walks  of  ordinary  life,  to 
lift  it  into  a  purer  element,  and  to 
breathe  into  it  more  profound  and  gen- 
erous emotion.  It  reveals  to  iis  the  love- 
liness of  nature,  brings  back  the  fresh- 
ness of  early  feelings,  revives  the  relish 
of  simple  pleasures,  keeps  unquenched 
the  enthusiasm  which  warmed  the  spring- 
time of  our  being,  refines  youthful  love, 
strengthens  our  interest  in  human  na- 
ture by  vivid  delineations  of  its  tenderest 
and  loftiest  feeling,  expands  our  sympa- 
thies over  all  classes  of  society,  knits  us 
by  new  ties  with  universal  being,  and, 
through  the  brightness  of  its  prophetic 
visions,  helps  faith  to  lay  hold  on  the 
future  life. 


■^tV^VWWA^^** 


— Henry  Ward  Bebgher  says:  **  It  is 
no  wonder  that  singing  has  died  out  from 
the  congregation,  when  a  choir  is  put  to 
recite  words  that  nobody  can  understand, 
to  music  that  nobody  knows,  and  the 
people  are  left  to  listen  to  newly  con- 
verted opera  airs,  which  last  week  were 
brought  over  by  fresh  troupes  of  foreign 
singers!  And  those  sweet  melodies  that 
stilted  propriety  has  long  ago  driven  from 
the  churches,  but  which  have  gone  forth 
among  the  people,  and  rung  out  glori- 
ously in  camp-meetings,  shaking  the 
forest  leaves  with  the  ascending  shouts 
of  a  mighty  people;  or,  which,  more 
gently,  have  filled  rural  school-houses, 
and  humble  lectxire-rooms  and  village 
churches,  not  yet  corrupted  by  the  false 


pretences  of  'classical  music,' — ^those 
sweet  melodies  that  no  one  can  hear  with 
his  ear,  and  not  feel  his  heart  beating 
within  his  bosom  all  the  faster  for  the 
sound — ^are  become  the  Hdicule  and  con- 
tempt of  men  who  think  that  God  must 
be  praised  to  the  sound  of  Meyerbeer  or 
Rossini,  and  not  to  the  sweet  and  humble 
melodies  of  our  own  land. " 


THE    MISCELLANY, 

Since  we  issued  the  first  half  of  this 
number  (nome  six  weeks  ago),  we  have 
been  visiting,  and  partially  canvassing, 
several  places,  and  have  been  ««ry  mtich 
encouraged  in  our  work.  We  find  good 
people,  ^  every  where,  saying:  "This  is 
what  we  want. "  With  the  present  pros- 
pects, within  six  months  we  shall  publish 
irom  three  to  five  thousand  copies.  Will 
the  good  friends,  each  and  all,  take  a 
part  in  giving  the  Miscellany  a  very 
large  circulation?  We  have  been  much 
pleased,  when  meeting  old  subscribers  to 
former  Magazines,  in  finding  them  so 
very  prompt  to  subscribe  for  this. 
•*»»^//#^^w#*» 

JS^We  send  this  number  to  quite  a 
number  of  old  and  dear  friends,  with  the 
hope  that  they  will  subscribe  for  it,  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  introduce  it  to  their 
neighbors. 

M.w\WVWV^WM 

jer^Agents  wanted  for  the  Miscel- 
lany, to  whom  a  good  percentage  will  be 
given. 

The  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  South- 
ern Railroad. — This  road  now  connects 
Chicago  with  Buffalo.  It  has  branches 
from  Detroit  to  Toledo;  from  Adrian  to 
Jackson;  from  White  Pigeon  to  Kalama- 
zoo and  (Irand  Rapids.  It  has  a  good, 
smooth  track.  It  is  connected  wiSi  all 
the  great  routes  East,  West,  North  and 
South.  It  is  now  the  most  extensive 
road  east  of  the  Mississipjn.  Ohas.  F. 
Hatch,  General  Superintendent,  Cleve- 
knd,  O. 
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or  TBS  FACXTLTIES  OP  MAN. 


BY    HON.    E.    C.    SEAMAK. 
NO.  II. 

EzEECiSE  and  discipline  being  neces- 
uij  to  develop,  strengthen,  and  bring 
to  perfection  all    the  moral,  as  well  as 
t^  intellectual    and  physical  faculties 
*A  man,    industry,  in   which  I    would 
iadii'ie   both  mental  and   physical  la- 
bor, may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  first 
and  greatest   of    virtues.      Indeed,    it 
would  aeem  from  the  very  nature  and 
coDsdtation  of  man,   as  well  as  from 
the  original  command  to  him,  that  he 
iJMiiid  eat  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his 
fiftce,  to  have  been  imposed  upon  every 
w^Il  perBon,  as  a   duty,   to  attend  to 
VMne  business  or  employment,  either  of 
nliiity  to  himself  or  his  fellow  beings, 
vticb  may  serve  to  exercise,  develope 
tfkd  discipline  his  organs  and  faculties. 
TVc  necessity  of  industry  in  this  view 
uf  the  subject   seems  to  have  been  im- 
pQ»d   upon   man  by  the   Deity  for  a 
cwo-fold  object:  first,  to  develope  and 
liiKti^ine   his   intellectual   organs  aad 
iaenltiea,  to  enable  him  to  provide  him- 
•elf  with  the  necessaries  and  comforts 
d  life,  and   to  maintain  his  offspring, 
aad  to  people,  replenish  and  subdue  the 
earth;  secondly,  to  develope  his  intel- 
Ice^uJ  and  moral   faculties,  to  lit  him 
fijr  livii^  in  a  state  of  society  in  this 
world,  and  for  a  higher  state  of  exis- 
'■  in  the  world  to  coma     That  this 


life  is  but  a  state  of  probation,  to  de- 
velope the  faculties  of  man,  and  fit  him 
for  another  and  better  world,  is  believed 
not  only  by  Christians,  but  by  a  large 
proportion  of  the  Pagan  nations  of  the 
eaxth. 

That  exercise  increases  in  size,  as 
well  as  strengthens,  all  the  organs  of 
the  human  system^  is  verified  in  the 
case  of  the  blacksmit^,  whose  right 
arm,  by  the  daily  use  of  heavy  ham- 
mers, in  forging  and  working  iron,  be- 
comes much  larger  and  stronger  than 
the  arms  of  any  other  class  of  men. 
It  is  a  general  rule,  applying  to  all 
classes  of  persons,  that  the  limbs  and 
organs,  or  parts  of  the  system  most  ex- 
ercised, becomes  the  strongest  The 
mind,  as  has  been  previously  remarked, 
depends  entirely  upon  physical  organs 
— ^that  is,  upon  the  brain  and  nervous 
system,  as  instruments,  in,  through, 
and  by  means  of  which  it  acts,  and  it 
cannot  do  without  them,  except  within 
a  very  limited  sphere.  The  physical 
organs  are  not  only  the  medium  through 
which  the  mind  receives  impressions 
from,  and  ideas  of,  external  objects,  by 
means  of  sensation,  and  by  which  it 
conveys  its  influence  by  volition  to  the 
muscular  system,  but  the  brain  is  also 
the  vehicle  in  and  by  the  aid  of  which 
the  mind  thinks,  wills,  recalls  previous 
impressions  and  ideas,  compares,  judges, 
deduces  conclusions,  and  goes  through 
with  any  complicated  process  of  rea- 
soning. This  being  the  case,  the  ca- 
pacity, power  and  fertility  of  the  in- 
tellect; its  quickness  of  perception  and 
of  action,    retentiveness    of  memory. 
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and  power  of  compariiig,  judging  and 
reasoning  with  accuracy,  depend  much, 
if  not  mostly,  upon  the  physical  or- 
gans, and  instiiiraeats  by  means  of 
which  it  acts.  Though  ideas,  princi- 
ples, sensations  and  truths  are  not 
innate,  or  inherent  in  the  mind,  yet 
the  faculties  and  capacities  by  means  of 
which  the  mind  acts,  becomes  conscious 
of  sensations,  conceives  ideas,  and  de- 
duces principles  and  truths  by  a  process 
of  reasoning,  are  iimate;  that  is,  in- 
herent in  the  mind  itself,  in  connection 
with  the  physical  organs  ;  and  cannot 
he  develoj^ed  without  organs  of  some 
kind;  as  instruments  of  action.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  a  spiritual  body  at  the 
resuritsction,  as  i-epresented  by  St  Paul ; 
and  hence  the  |)ower  arid  peculiar  char- 
acteristics of  every  man's  intellect  de- 
[)emls  veiy  much,  if  not  entirely,  u|M)n 
the  oi'ganization,  and  the  gi^eater  or 
less  degree  of  |>erfection  of  the  physi- 
cal organs  of  the  mind,  by  means  of 
which  it  acts. 

The  atheists,  and  many  physiologists 
and  physicians,  will  insist  tliat  the  mind 
and  all  its  faculties  not  only  depend 
ui>on  oi^anization,  but  are  the  direct 
result  and  effect  of  organization,  and 
ctuinot  have  any  existence  without  it ; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  we  have  no 
mmd,  and  that  the  faculties  usually 
called  mental  faculties  are  the  result 
and  effect  of  a  compound  of  the  mate- 
rial substances  com^KXsing  the  l)ody. 
Now  the  whole  comprises  all  its  parts, 
and  a  comjiound  comprises  all  the  prop- 
erties of  each  and  all  of  the  simple  ele- 
ments of  which  it  is  composed.  All 
the  substances  com}X)sing  the  body, 
and  all  matter  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, exco[)t  light,  caloric,  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism,  which  are  called 
imjionderable  substances,  (possess  the 
projierty  of  gravitation,  and  also  the 
pix)l>ei'ties  of  the  chemical  affinities, 
and  these  proi^erties  are  uniformly  the 
same  luider  all  circumstances,  whether 
in  a  simple  or  com(>ound  state.  The 
gravititing  principle  of  matter  is  nei- 
thor  increased  nor  diminished  by  com- 
))ouiiding  or  combining  it  in  any  mode 


or  manner  whatever.  Man,  however, 
and  all  animals,  possess  not  only  the 
I>ower  of  resisting  the  action  of  gravi- 
tation, but  also  the  power,  by  meaus  of 
the  mind,  by  the  faculty  of  volition 
acting  upon  the  muscular  system,  of 
raising  from  the  ground  and  carrying 
great  weights,  in  opposition  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  gravitation,  and  the  laws  of  the 
material  world.  This  is  equivalmit  to 
demonstrative  proof,  that  mind  cannot 
be  com|K)sed  of  matter  of  the  material 
world,  nor  the  result  or  effect  of  the 
organization  of  such  matter,  for  all  na^ 
ture*s  laws  are  uniform,  and  cannot  act 
inconsistent  with  tliemselves;  but  man 
acts  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  mat- 
ter, and  therefore  he  must  have  a  prin- 
ciple, spirit  or  iK>wer  within  him,  not 
derived  fi-om  this  matter,  with  which 
his  acts  are  inconsistent  But  another 
class  of  reasoners  start  up  and  Siiy,  that 
mind  is  the  same  as  caloric,  light,  (elec- 
tricity, magnetism  or  a  comi>ound  of 
two  or  more  of  these  ihi|)onderable 
suKstimces,  and  thus  attempt  to  'evatle 
my  argument,  that  mind  acts  inconsis- 
tent with  such  matter,  and  therefore 
cannot  l)e  connK)fied  of  it  Ijet  us  ex- 
amine this  argument  Caloric,  light, 
electricity,  &a,  though  not  possessed  of 
the  j)rinciple  of  gravitation,  are  gov- 
erneil  by  fixed  laws,  and  opemted  u[)on 
by  external  substances ;  by  the  laws  of 
affinity,  or  attraction,  and  the  more 
general  law  of  a  tendency  to  establish 
an  ec[uilibrium.  It  is  impossible  for 
any  of  these  substances  to  act  in  and 
of  itself,  without  being  excited  to  ac- 
tion by  some  affinity,  or  attraction  ex- 
ternal to  itself;  and  when  it  acts,  it 
always  acts  in  comformity  with  laws 
fixed  and  certain  in  themselves,  and  in 
a  uniform  manner,  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances. Mind,  on  the  contrary,  is 
endowed  by  the  Ci-eator  with  self-acting 
power,  or  |x»wer  to  originate  action  in 
and  of  itself,  and  to  act  without  being 
put  in  motion  by  any  cause  or  motive 
external  to  itself ;  and  it  can  act  arbi- 
ti*arily  and  acconling  to  its  own  whims 
or  caprice,  and  is  not  subject  in  its  acts 
and  movements   to   fixed  laws,  like  ca- 
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loric,  electricitj  and  other  imponderable 
substances.  God  has  made  it  after  His 
own  inu^y  and  made  it  a  cause  in  and 
of  itself,  and  thus  it  has  the  power  of 
originating  action,  and  acting  according 
to  its  own  free  will.  In  this  consists 
its  freedom  of  will,  and  in  fact  its  en- 
tire willy  including  the  self-determining 
power  of  the  will.  There  is  in  chem- 
istry a  principle  called  elective  affinity, 
and  double  elective  affinity ;  and  in 
each  case,  a  simple  substance  is  at- 
tracted towards  two  other  substances  at 
the  same  time,  and  is  unifoiiulj  gov- 
erned by  the  strongest  affinity,  and 
never  by  the  weakest ;  but  I  presume 
no  man  ever  thought  of  calling  this 
elective  affinity,  freedom  of  action  or 
freedom  of  will,  and  being  governed  by 
the  strongest  motive;  and  yet,  if  the 
mind  is  governed  by  a  physical  neces- 
sity  from  which  it  cannot  escape,  and 
which  makes  all  its  acts  certain,  be- 
cause subject  to  fixed  laws  and  external 
causes  operating  upon  it,  its  freedom  of 
action  and  of  will  is  no  greater  than 
that  of  two  substances  which  are  at- 
tracted to  each  other  by  the  chemical 
laws  of  elective  affinity.  The  mind 
also  compares,  judges,  reasons  and  de- 
duces conclusions,  but  two  minds  rare- 
ly reason  precisely  aUke.  Some  reason 
with  great  accuracy,  and  are  seldom  led 
into  error,  while  others  are  constantly 
led  astray  by  their  passions  and  preju- 
dices, as  well  as  by  their  own  inherent 
weakness,  and  can  scarcely  deduce  the 
the  most  trifling  conclusion  without 
danger  of  falling  into  error.  Can  elec- 
tiicity  or  magnetism  judge,  compare  or 
reason  1  and  does  it  not  uniformly  act 
by  the  same  laws,  and  always  with  the 
same  accuracy,  and  if  it  could  reason 
with  accuracy  in  one  case,  would  it  not 
da  so  in  every  case  1  These  views  seem 
ooDcluaive  to  my  mind,  that  the  intel- 
lect or  mind  of  man  is  of  a  higher  or- 
igin, and  possesses  more  inherent  pow- 
ers and  capacities  than  that  of  any 
of  the  matter  or  elements  of  matter  of 
this  material  universe  ;  and  yet  it  may 
be  a  mere  centre  of  action,  or  an  organ 
builder  by  means  of  its  own  powers  of 


attraction,  and  unable  to  act  to  any  ex- 
tent without  organs  as  its  instrument 
of  action. 

It  seems  to  be  a  law  of  the  animal  as 
well  as  the  vegetable  economy,  that  like 
shall  produce  its  like,  subject  to  slight 
modifications  of  climate,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances having  an  indii'ect  influence. 
Hence,  if  we  plant  maize,  usually  called 
Indian  com,  we  do  not  expect  to  reap 
wheat,  nor  vice  versa.  Grains  and  veg- 
etables do,  however,  partially  change 
their  character  by  being  cultivated  for 
several  years  in  a  diflerent  climate  and 
difl'erent  soil.  So  with  man  ;  he  not 
only  reproduces  his  kind,  but  hands 
down  to  his  posterity  his  peculiar  phys- 
ical organization,  his  form,  strength, 
and  even  his  weaknesses  and  diseases ; 
and  also  the  form  and  organization  of 
his  brain  and  nervous  system,  and  his 
peculiar  characteiistics  of  mind,  and 
traits  of  character  depending  upon  them. 
Many  of  man's  weaknesses  are  brought 
upon  himself  by  misconduct,  licentious- 
ness, intemperance,  luxury  and  indo- 
lence, or  violating  the  natui*al  laws  of 
God  in  some  other  mode ;  and  the 
physical  evils  resulting  therefrom,  are 
handed  down  to  his  i)08terity.  Hence 
we  read  in  Scripture  that  the  sins  of 
the  father  are  visited  ujion  his  children 
even  unto  the  thiixl  and  fourth  gene- 
ration. 

The  climate,  mode  of  life,  and  habits 
and  customs  of  any  people  have  an 
eftect  ui)on  their  physical  constitution 
and  formation,  upon  the  organs  of 
sense,  and  the  brain  and  nervous  sys- 
tem or  organs  of  the  mind,  as  well  as 
upon  the  shape  of  the  head  and  fea- 
tures of  the  face,  and  formation  of  the 
limbs  and  body.  The  more  active  the 
minds  of  a  |)eople,  the  greater  and  more 
perfect  will  be  the  development  of  the 
brain,  and  it  will  be  jwlapted  to  the 
character  of  their  j)ur8iuts,  and  the 
kind  of  mental  exercise  they  usually 
have.  All  these  [ihysical  peculiarities 
are  more  or  less  handed  down  to  pos- 
terity from  generation  to  genemtion, 
and  affect  tlie  national  mind  and  consti- 
tute the  national  character.     Hence  we 
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observe  that  the  leading  characteristics 
of  the  people  of  almost  every  nation, 
in  the  progress  of  time,  no  matter  what 
or  whence  tlieir  origin,  have  become 
assimilated  to  each  other,  and  consti- 
tute what  IS  called  national  character. 
Some,  like  the  Arabs  and  Tai-tars,  have 
been  entirely  stationary,  and  suffered 
scarcely  any  change  in  their  national 
character  and  condition  for  many  cen- 
turies ;  others,  like  the  Turks,  have 
degenerated,  and  been  actually  sinking 
in  the  scale  of  civilization ;  whilst 
many  other  nations  have  been  develop- 
ing their  mental  and  moral  capacities 
as  well  as  the  resources  of  their  coun- 
try, and  making  rapid  strides  in  the 
high  career  of  civilization,  towards  that 
state  of  |)erfection  of  oui-  constitution 
designed  by  the  Deity. 

Mankind  were  designed  by  an  all- 
wise  and  benevolent  Creator  for  as 
much  happiness  in  this  world  as  is 
consistent  with  their  constitution  and 
nature,  being  made  subject  to  physical 
as  well  as  moral  evil,  pain  and  death, 
an4  placed  here  in  a  state  of  probation, 
trial  and  discipline  for  another  state  of 
existence.  God  could  have  created 
man  otherwise,  but,  as  maintained  by 
the  great  iind  leai-ned  Burhimaqui,  in 
his  natural  and  political  law,  the  Deity 
being  all-wise,  could  not  do — ^that  is, 
there  was  a  moral,  if  not  a  physical  im- 
possibility, in  his  doing  what  was  in- 
consistent with  itself;  He  could  not 
desire  to  effect  an  object  without  using 
the  most  tit  means  to  attain  it ;  aiul 
could  not  use  means  inconsistent  with 
the  object  in  view ;  nor  inconsistent 
with  other  parts  of  his  works,  and  the 
framework  of  his  moral  government, 
which  is  carried  into  effect  mostly  by 
means  of  the  general  operation  of  phys- 
ical laws.  He  might  have  created  man 
a  spiritual  being,  and  not  subject  to 
death,  but  He  could  not  make  him  a 
free  agent,  a  rational  being,  partly  spir- 
itual and  partly  corporeal,  subject  to 
the  physical  laws  of  the  earth,  to  the 
rei)roduction  of  his  kind,  and  to  the 
dissolution  or  sei>aration  of  the  soul 
and  body,  and  give   him  the  necessary 


senses  and  sensibility  to  effect  the  end 
in  view,  without  at  ihe  same  time  sub- 
jecting him  to  pain  and  suffering,  both 
physical  and  mental,  and  to  both  phys- 
ical and  moral  evil.  The  evils,  how- 
ever, to  which  the  nature  and  constitu- 
tion of  man  are  incident  in  this  life  are 
generally  aggravated  more  than  ten 
fold,  by  reason  of  his  faculties,  and  the 
Opacities  of  the  earth  to  maintain  him, 
not  being  completely  developed,  and  in 
consequence  of  his  ignorance,  indolence, 
vicipus  habits  and  passions,  and  failure 
to  act  in  all  cases  in  accordance  with 
the  constitution  of  his  nature  and  the 
laws  of  the  material  world. 

It  was  evidently  intended  by  the  Cre- 
ator that  man  should  be  an  industrious 
being ;  that  he  should  subdue  and  cul- 
tivate the  earth,  and  develope  its  re- 
sources, in  order  to  supply  himself  with 
all  that  is  necessary  to  preserve  life, 
promote  health,  strength,  activity  and 
longevity,  and  to  multiply  and  people 
the  earth ;  and  as  an  incentive  to  do  so, 
he  was  created  with  physical  appetites, 
and  mental  passions.  It  is  universally 
admitted  that  he  was  designed  as  a 
rational  being,  but  of  what  use  would 
reason  be  to  him,  if  he  were  so  far  gov- 
erned by  natural  causes,  that  he  could 
not  be  influenced  in  the  least  by  his 
own  reason  1  It  is  also  evident  that  he 
was  designed  as  a  social  being,  a  moi*al 
being  and  a  religio.us  being;  that  is, 
that  he  should  fidflll  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  of  nature,  as  hereto- 
fore explained.  The  natural  propen- 
sity of  man  to  seek  the  society  of  his 
fellow-man,  and  to  sympathize  with  and 
participate  in  the  pleasures  of  his  asso- 
ciates, is  conclusive  evidence  that  he  is 
by  nature  a  social  being ;  his  propensity 
to  8ym})athize  with  and  participate  in 
the  sufferings  and  misfortunes  of  his 
fellow-man,  even  though  strangers  to 
him,  and  his  instinctive  inclination  to 
relieve  them,  is  evidence  that  he  is  a 
moral  being :  the  whole  history  of  the 
human  family,  in  all  ages,  and  almost 
all  countries,  shows  that  next  to  avarice, 
religious  feeling  has  influenced  a  larger 
pro[)ortion  of  mankind,  than  any  other 
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mental  passion  ;  this  proves  that  he  is 
a  religious  being. 

All  these  capacities  and  propensities 
of  his   nature  are  given  him  to  be  em- 
ployed   and    exercised    and    gratified, 
partly  as  a  means  to  develope  his  facul-. 
ties  and   fit  him  for  a  higher  state  of 
existence,  as  the  final  end  of  his  being; 
and  partly  as  an  incentive  to  action,  to 
exercise,  and  industry,  as  the  principal 
means  of  attaining  the  great  final   end 
and  object  of  his  existence.     Avarice  is 
a  mental    passion,  associated  with,  and 
co-existing  with  the  desire  of  gratifying 
hunger,  thirst,  and  other  physical  wants, 
as  well    as  the  desire  of  show  and   dis- 
play ;  and  when  it  exists  in  a  moderate 
degree,  it  is  consistent  with  the  nature 
and    end    of  man,  and   becomes  a  vice, 
only  when  in  excess,  and  borders  on,  or 
kads   to  covetousness  and   oppression. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  ambition;  it 
is  laudable  as  long  as  its  end  and  ob- 
jects are  good ;  and  vicious  when  its 
ends  and  objects  are  eviL     So  of  dis- 
like, abhorreiice,  indignation,  anger  and 
hatred;  they  are  virtues,  when  excited 
by  vice,  misconduct  and  crime,  and  be- 
come vicious  only  when  excited  by  con- 
duct which    is    correct   and  innocent. 
All  the  natural  propensities,  instincts, 
a{^)etite8    and   passions   of  man,    were 
giren  him  by  the  Creator  for  good   and 
wise  purposes,  and  are  to  be  gratified 
vitiun  reasonable  and  moderate  limits ; 
and  such  gratification  is  not  vicious  but 
virtuouSy  except  under  such  circumstan- 
ees,  and  carried  to  such  excess,  as  leads 
to  evil  consequences. 

The  true  mode  of  testing  himian  acts, 
as  well  as  human  laws,  is  to  trace  them 
to  their  remote  and  natural  consequen- 
ces, and  if  they  are  calcidated  to  pro- 
mote the  happiness  of  man  in  general, 
or  any  individuals  in  particular,  with- 
out prejiidicing  the  rights  of  others, 
they  should  be  deemed  conformable  to 
the  laws  of  nature  and  to  the  will  of 
God,  and  therefore  virtuous;  but  if 
their  usual  and  natural  consequences 
are  prejudicial  to  the  good  of  the  society, 
community,  family  or  person  piincii)ally 
affected   by  them,  they  are  vicious,  un- 


less they  are  just  punishments  for  a 
violation  of  a  law  of  God,  or  for  a  vio- 
lation of  some  reasonable  and  just  law 
of  man.  Man  being  a  free  agent  and 
liable  to  do  wix)ng,  and  commit  crime, 
a  system  of  government  is  rendered 
necessary  by  the  nature  and  constitu- 
tion of  things,  and  forms  part  of  the 
law  of  nature ;  and  to  promote  the  gen- 
eral good  of  the  community,  and  pro- 
tect them  from  wrong  and  violence,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  vindicate  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  law,  by  inflicting  punish- 
ment, pain  and  sutfering,  upon  those 
who  violate  it. 

All  human  acts,  habits,  customs,  pas- 
sions, amusements,  and  conduct,  as  well 
ajB  human  laws,  should,  therefore,  be 
tested  by  their  general  and  natural  ten- 
dency to  produce  good  or  evil  conse- 
quences ;  to  promote  the  general  hap- 
piness, or  misery  of  the  community,  af- 
fected by  them. 


»*^t^H^^*^(HiH»> 


sowmo  ASL  siAPma. 


Ajlb  we  sowing  seeds  of  kindness  ? 

They  shall  blossom  bright  ere  long. 
Are  we  sowing  seeds  of  disoord  ? 

They  shall  ripen  into  wrong. 
Are  we  sowing  seeds  of  honor  ? 

They  shall  bring  forth  golden  grain. 
Are  we  sowing  seeds  of  falsehood  ? 

We  shall  yet  reap  bitter  pain. 
Whatsoe'er  our  sowing  be. 
Reaping,  we  its  fruits  must  see. 

We  can  never  be  too  careful 

What  the  seed  our  hands  shall  sow ; 
Love  from  love  is  sure  to  ripen. 

Hate  from  hate  is  sure  to  grow. 
Seeds  of  good  or  ill  we  scatter 

Heedlessly  along  our  way; 
But  a  glad  or  grievous  fruitage 

Waits  us  at  the  harvest  day. 
Whatsoe'er  our  sowing  be, 
Reaping,  we  its  fruits  must  see. 
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THE  FALAOS  OF  BEAUTY. 


A    PAIBY   TALE.      BY  LYDIA   MARIA   CHILD. 


''  When  the  fljaces  of  form  to  the  feataree  impart 
The  svreetneBB  that  lives  with  an  innocent  heart." 

The  following  tale,  by  Mrs.  Child,  is 

most,  exquisitely  told,  and  the  moral  is  of 

the  highest  and  best  character.     Such  a 

sketch  cannot  fail  to  make  a  salutary  im- 

pression  upon  the  heart  of  every  reader: 

In  ancient  times,  two  little  princesses 
lived  in  Scotland,  one  of  whom  was  ex- 
tremely beautiful,  and  the  other  dwarfish, 
dark-colored,  and  deformed.  One  was 
named  Rose  and  the  other  Marion.  The 
sisters  did  not  live  happily  together. 
Marion  hated  Etose,  because  she  was 
handsome,  and  everybody  praised  her. 
She  scowled,  and  her  face  absolutely 
.  grew  black,  when  anybody  asked  her 
how  her  pretty  little  sister  Rose  did;  and 
once,  she  was  so  wicked  as  tb  cut  off  all 
her  glossy,  golden  hair,  and  throw  it  on 
the  Sre.  Poor  Rose  cried  bitterly  about 
it;  but  she  did  not  scold  or  strike  her 
sister;  for  she  was  an  aimable,  gentle 
little  being  as  ever  lived.  No  wonder  all 
the  family  and  the  neighbors  disliked 
Marion;  and  no  wonder  her  face  grew 
uglier  and  uglier  every  day.  The  S^tch 
used  to  be  a  very  superstitious  people; 
and  they  believed  the  infant  Rose  had 
been  blessed  by  the  fairies,  to  whom  she 
owed  her  extraordinary  beauty,  and  ex- 
ceeding goodness. 

Not  far  from  the  castle  where  the  prin- 
cess resided,  was  a  deep  grotto,  said  to 
lead  to  tht  Palace  of  Beauty;  where  the 
queen  of  the  fairies  held  her  court.  Some 
said  Rose  had  fallen  asleep  there,  one 
day,  when  she  had  grown  tired  of  chas- 
ing a  butterfly,  and  that  the  queen  had 
dipped  her  in  an  immortal  fountain,  from 
which  she  had  risen  with  the  beauty  of 
an  angel.*  Marion  had  often  asked 
questions  about  this  stoty;  but  Rose  al- 
ways replied  that  she  had  been  forbidden 
to  speak  of  it.  When  she  saw  any  un- 
commonly brilliant  bird  or  butterfly,  she 
would  sometimes  exclaim:  ^'Oh,  how 
much  that  looks  like'  Fairy  Land ! "    But 

*There  was  a  enperstltion,  that  whoever  slept 
on  lairy  gronod  was  carried  away  by  the  fkdries. 


when  asked  what  she  knew  about  Fairy 
Land,  she  blushed,  and  would  not  an- 
swer. 

Marion  thought  a  great  deal  about  this, 
"Why  cannot  I  go  to  the  Palace  of 
Beauty?"  thought  she;  "and  why  may 
not  I  bathe  in  the  Immortal  Fountain  !'* 

One  summer's  noon,  when  all  was  still 
save  the  faint  twittering  of  the.  birds, 
and  the  lazy  hum  of  the  insects,  Marion 
entered  the  deep  grotto.  She  sat  down 
on  a  bank  of  mos9;  the  air  around  her 
was  as  fragrant  as  if  it  came  from  a  bed 
of  violets;  and,  with  the  sound  of  far-off 
music  dying  on  her  ear,  she  fell  into  a 
gentle  slumber.  When  she  awoke,  it  was 
evening;  and  she  found  herself  in  a  small 
hall,  w^ere  open  pillars  supported  a  rain- 
bow roof,  the  bright  reflection  of  which 
rested  on  crystal  walls,  and  a  golden 
floor  inlaid  with  pearls.  All  round,  be- 
tween the  open  pUlars,  stood  the  tiniest 
vases  of  pure  alabaster,  in  which  grew  a 
multitude  of  brilliant  and  fragrant  flowers ; 
some  of  them  twining  around  the  pillars, 
were  lost  in  the  floating  rain-bow  above. 
The  whole  of  this  scene  of  beauty  was 
lighted  by  millions  of  fire-flies,  glittering 
about  IDce  wandering  8tai*s.  While  Ma- 
rion was  wondering  at  all  this,  a  little 
figure,  of  rare  loveliness,  stood  before 
her.  Her  robe  was  of  green  and  gold; 
her  flowing  gossamer  mantle  was  caught 
upon  one  shoulder  with  a  pearl,  and  in 
her  hair  was  a  solitary  star,  composed  of 
five  diamonds,  each  no  bigger  than  a  pin's 
point;  and  thus  she  sung: 

The  fltlry  queen 

Hath  rarely  teen 
Creatare  of  earthly  mould 

Within  her  door. 

On  pearly  flo«r, 
Inlaid  wiih  8hinin«  gold. 

Mortal,  all  thou  seest  is  fair; 

Quick  thy  purposes  declare  1 

As  she  concluded,  the  song  was  taken 
up,  and  thrice  repeated,  by  a  multitude 
of  soft  voices,  in  the  distance.  It  seemed 
as  if  birds  and  insects  ioined  in  the 
chorus — the  clear  voice  of  tne  thrush  was 
distinctly  heard;  the  cricket  kept  time 
with  his  tiny  cymbal;  and,  ever  and  anon, 
between  the  pauses,  the  sound  of  a  dis- 
tant cascade  was  heard,  whose  waters  fell 
in  music 

All  these  delightful  soimds  died  away, 
and  the  queen  of  the  fairies  stood  pa- 
tiently awaiting  Marion's  answer.  Cour- 
tesying  low,  and  with  a  trembling  voice, 
the  little  maiden  said : 

"  Will  it  please  your  Majesty  to  make 
me  as  handsome  as  my  little  sister  Rose?" 
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The  queen  smiled.  "  I  will  grant  your 
request,"  said  she,  **  if  you  will  promise 
to  fill  aU  the  conditions  I  propose. " 

Marion  eagerly  promised  that  she 
would. 

•*  The  Immortal  Fountain,"  replied  the 
queen,  "is  on  the  top  of  a  high,  steep 
hill;  at  four  different  places,  fairies  are 
stationed  around  it,  who  guard  it  with 
their  wands.  None  can  pass  them  ex- 
cept those  who  obey  my  orders.  Go 
home,  now;  for  one  week,  speak  no  un- 
gentle word  to  your  sister;  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  come  again  to  the  grotto. " 

Marion  went  home  light  of  hjeart. 
Hose  was  in  the  garden,  watering  the 
flowers;  and  the  first  thing  Marion  ob- 
served, was  that  her  sister's  sunny  hair 
had  suddenly  grown  as  long  and  beautiful 
as  it  had  ever  been.  The  sight  made  her 
angry:  and  she  was  just  about  to  snatch 
the  water-pot  from  her  hand  with  an  angiy 
expression,  when  she  remembered  the 
fairy,  and  passed  into  the  castle  in  si- 
lence. 

The  end  of  the  week  arrived,  and  Ma- 
rion had  faithfully  kept  her  promise. 
Again  she  went  to  the  grotto.  The  queen 
vas  feasting  when  she  entered  the  hall. 
The  bees  brought  honeycomb,  and  de- 
posited it  on  the  small  rose-colored  shells 
vhidi  adorned  the  crystal  table;  gaudy 
hatterflies  floated  about  the  head  of  the 
queen,  and  fanned  her  with  their  wings; 
tiie  curcalio  and  the  lantern-fly  stood  at 
her  side,  to  afford  her  light;  a  large  dia- 
mond beetle  fonned  her  splendid  foot- 
itool,  and  when  she  had  supped,  a  dew- 
drop,  on  the  petal  of  a  violet,  was  brought 
for  her  royal  fingers. 

When  Marion  entered,  the  diamond 
sparUea  on  the  wings  of  the  fairies  faded, 
as  they  always  did  in  the  presence  of  any- 
thing not  perfectly  good;  and,  in  a  few 
momenta,  idl  the  queen's  attendants  van- 
ished, singing,  as  they  went: 

The  fiilry  queen 

Hath  rarely  seen 
Creataree  of  earthly  mould 

Within  her  door, 

Oo  peariT  floor. 
Inlaid  wirh  »nining  gold. 

"  Mortal,  hast  thou  fulfilled  thy  prom- 
ises r'  asked  the  queen. 

**  I  have,"  replied  the  maiden. 

"Then  follow  me." 

Marion  did  as  she  was  directed,  and 
•way  they  went  over  beds  of  violets  and 
m^nionette.  The  birds  warbled  above 
their  heads,  butterflies  cooled  the  air, 
and  the  gui^gling  of  many  fountains  came 
with  refreshing  sound.     Presently,  they 


came  to  the  hill,  on  the  top  of  which  was 
the  Immortal  Fountain.  Its  foot  was 
surrounded  by  a  band  of  fairies,  clothed 
in  green  gossamer,  with  their  ivory  wands 
crossed,  to  bar  the  ascent.  The  queen 
waved  her  wand  over  them,  and  imme- 
diately they  stretched  their  thin  wings, 
and  flew  away.  The  hill  was  steep;  and 
far,  far  up  they  went;  and  the  air  became 
more  and  more  fragrant;  and  more  and 
more  distinctly  they  heard  the  sound  of 
waters  falling  in  music  At  length  they 
were  stopped  by  a  band  of  fairies,  clothed 
in  blue,  with  their  silver  wands  crossed. 

*•  Here,"  said  the  queen,  "  our  journey 
must  end.  You  can  go  no  farther  until 
you  have  fulfilled  the  orders  I  shaU  give 
vou.  Go  home  now;  for  one  month,  do 
by  your  sister,  in  all  respects,  as  you 
would  wish  her  to  do  by  you,  were  you 
Rose  and  she  Marion. " 

Marion  promised,  and  departed.  She 
found  the  task  harder  than  the  first  had 
been.  She  could  not  help  speaking;  but, 
when  Rose  asked  her  for  any  of  her  play- 
things, she  found  it  difficult  to  give  them 
gently  and  affectionately,  instead  of 
pushing  them  along.  When  Rose  talked 
to  her,  she  wanted  to  go  away  in  si- 
lence; and,  when  a  pocket-mirror  was 
found  in  her  sister's  room,  broken  into  a 
thousand  pieces,  she  felt  sorelv  tempted 
to  conceal  that  she  did  the  mischief.  But 
she  was  so  anxious  to  be  made  beautiful 
that  she  did  as  she  would  be  done  by. 

AU  the  household  remarked  how  Ma- 
rion had  changed.  "  I  love  her  dearly," 
said  Rose;  "  she  is  so  good  and  aimable." 

**  So  do  I,"  said  a  do2sen  voices. 

Marion  blushed  deeply,  and  her  eyes 
sparkled  with  pleasure.  "  How  pleasant 
it  is  to  be  loved,"  thought  she. 

At  the  end  of  the  month,  she  went  to 
the  grotto.  The  fairies  in  blue  lowered 
their  silver  wands,  and  flew  away.  They 
travelled  on — the  path  grew  steeper  and 
steeper;  but  the  fiagrance  of  the  atmos- 
phere was  redoubled;  and  more  distinctly 
came  the  sound  of  the  waters  falling  in 
music.  The  course  was  stayed  by  a  troupe 
of  fairies  in  rainbow  robes,  and  silver 
wands  tipped  with  gold.  In  face  and 
form  they  were  far  more  beautifid  than 
anything  Marion  had  yet  seen. 

"  Here  we  must  pause,"  said  the  queen; 
**  the  boundary  you  cannot  yet  pass." 

**  Why  not  ?"  asked  the  impatient  Ma- 
rion. 

**  Because  those  must  be  very  pure, 
who  pass  the  rainbow  fairies,"  replied  the 
queen. 
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"  Am  I  not  yery  pure  ?"  said  the  mai- 
den; ''all  ^e  folks  in  the  caatle  tell  me 
how  good  I  have  grown. " 

"  Mortal  eyes  see  only  the  outside," 
answered  the  queen;  **  but  those  who  pass 
the  rainbow  fairies  must  be  ■  pure  in 
thought  as  well  as  in  action.  Return 
home — for  three  months  never  indulge  an 
envious  or  wicked  thought.  You  shall 
then  have  a  sight  of  the  Immortal  Foun- 
tain." Marion  was  sad  at  heart;  for  she 
knew  how  many  envious  thoughts  and 
wrong  wishes  she  had  suffered  to  gain 
power  over  her. 

At  the  end  of  three  months,  she  again 
visited  the  Palace  of  Beauty.  The  queen 
did  not  smile  when  she  saw  her;  but  in 
silence  led  the  way  to  the  Immortal 
Fountain.  The  green  fairies  and  the 
blue  fairies  flew  away, as  they  approached; 
but  the  rainbow  fairies  bowed  low  to  the 
queen,  and  kept  their  gold-tipped  wands 
firmly  crossed.  Marion  saw  that  the 
silver  specks  on  their  wings  grew  dim; 
and  she  burst  into  tears.  ''I  knew/' 
said  the  queen,''  that  you  could  not  pass 
this  boundary.  Envy  has  been  in  your 
heart,  and  you  have  not  driven  it  away. 
Your  sister  has  been  ill,  and  in  your 
heart  you  wished  that  she  might  die,  or 
rise  from  her  bed  of  sickness  deprived  of 
her  beauty.  Be  not  discouraged:  you 
have  been  several  years  indulging  in 
wrong  feelings,  and  you  must  not  wonder 
that  it  takes  many  months  to  drive  them 
away." 

Marion  was  very  sad,  as  she  wended 
her  way  homeward.  When  Rose  asked 
her  what  was  the  matter,  she  told  her  she 
wanted  to  be  very  good,  but  she  could 
not.  **  When  I  want  to  be  good,  I  read 
my  Bible,  and  pray,"  said  Rose;  "and  I 
find  God  helps  me  to  be  good."  Then 
Miirion  prayed  that  God  would  help  her 
to  1h3  pure  in  thought;  and  when  wicked 
feelings  rose  in  her  heart,  she  read  her 
Bible,  and  they  went  away. 

When  she  again  visited  the  Palace  of 
Beauty,  the  queen  smiled,  and  touched 
her  playfully  with  the  wand,  then  led  her 
away  to^  the  Immortal  Fountain.  The 
silver  specks  on  the  wings  of  the  rainl>ow 
fairies  shone  bright,  as  she  approached 
them,  and  they  lowered  their  wands,  and 
sung,  as  they  flew  away: 

MorUl,  pa8^  nn 

Till  tbr  fgwii  is  won,— 

For  snrh  I  wevn 

I»  the  win  of  the  auecn— 

Pftpf*  on  I  pa<<ft  on! 

And  now  every  footstep  was  on  flowers, 


that  yielded  beneath  their  feet,  as  if  their » 
pathway  had  been  upon  a  cloud.  The 
delicious  fragrance  could  almost  be  felt, 
vet  it  did  not  oppress  the  senses  with  its 
heaviness;  and  loud,  clear,  and  liquid, 
came  the  sound  of  the  waters,  as  thoy 
fell  in  music.  And  now  the  cascade  is 
seen  leaping  and  sparkling  over  crystal 
rocks.  A  rainbow  arch  rests  above  it, 
like  a  perpetual  halo;  the  spray  falls  iu 
pearls,  and  forms  fantastic  foliage  about 
the  margin  of  the  fountain.  It  has 
touched  the  webs  woven  among  the  grass, 
and  they  have  become  pearl-embroidered 
cloaks  for  the  fairy  queen.  Deep  and 
silent,  below  the  foam,  is  the  Immortal 
Fountain.  Its  amber-colored  waves  flow 
over  a  golden  bed;  and,  as  the  fairies 
bathe  in  it,  the  diamonds  on  their  hair 
glance  like  sun-beams  on  the  waters. 

*'0h,  let  me  bathe  in  the  fountain! " 
cried  Marion,  clasping  her  hands  in  d(5- 
light.  "Not yet,"  said  the  queen.  "Be- 
hold the  purple  fairies,  with  golden 
wands,  that  guard  its  brink!"  Marion 
looked,  and  saw  beings  lovelier  than  any 
her  eye  had  ever  rested  on.  "  You  can 
not  pass  them  yet,"  said  the  queen. 
"  Gro  home — for  one  year  drive  away  all 
evil  feelings,  not  for  the  sake  of  bathing 
in  this  fountain,  but  because  goodness  is 
lovely  and  desirable,  for  its  own  sake. 
Purify  the  inward  motive,  and  your  work 
is  done. " 

This  was  the  hardest  task  of  all;  for 
she  had  been  willing  to  be  good,  not  be- 
cause it  was  right  to  be  good,  but  because 
she  wished  to  be  beautiful.  Three  times 
she  sought  the  grotto,  and  three  times 
she  left  it  in  tears;  for  the  golden  specks 
grew  dim  at  her  approach,  and  the  golden 
wands  were  still  crossed,  to  shut  her  from 
the  Immortal  Fountain.  The  fourth 
time,  she  prevailed.  The  purple  fairies 
lowered  their  wands,  singing, 

Thoa  h<i«t  scaled  the  moimtain. 

Go  bathe  In  the  Ponntain, 

Rise  Mr  to  the  sfflrht 

As  an  aneel  of  tight ; 

Qo  batheln  the  Fonntvln  I 

Marion  was  about  to  plunge  in;  but 
the  queen  touched  her,  saying,  "  Look  to 
the  mirror  of  the  waters.  Art  thou  not 
already   as   beautiful  as  heart  can  wish  i" 

Marion  looked  at  herself,  and  saw  that 
her  eye  sparkled  with  new  luster,  that  a 
bright  color  shone  through  her  cheeks, 
and  dimples  played  sweetlv  about  her 
mouth.  "  I  have  not  touched  the  Im- 
mortal Fountain,"  said  she,  turning,  iti 
surprise,  to  the  queen.     "True,"  replied 
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the  qnoen;  "but  its  waters  have  been 
within  your  souL  Know  that  a  pure 
heart  and  a  clear  oonscienco  are  the  only 
immortal  fountains  of  beauty." 

When  Blarion  returned,  Rose  clasped 
her  t*>  her  bosom,  and  kissed  her  fer- 
vently. "I  know  all,'  said  she; "  though 
I  have  not  asked  you  a  question,  I  have 
been  in  Fairy  Land,  disguised  as  a  bird, 
and  I  have  watched  all  your  step.  When 
you  first  went  to  the  grotto,  I  begged  the 
queen  to  gnint  your  wish. " 

Ever  after  tliat,  the  sisters  lived  lov- 
ingly together.  It  was  the  remark  of 
every  one,  "  How  handsome  Marion  has 
grown.  The  ugly  scowl  has  departed 
from  her  face;  and  the  light  of  her  eye  is 
mild  and  pleasant,  and  her  mouth  looks 
so  smiling  and  good-natured,  that,  to  my 
taste,  I  declare,  she  is  as  handsome  as 
Ruse.'' 


*HHM^>t^^^Htt- 


The  Empire    of    God. 


BT  O.  M.  MITCUEL. 

We  have  passed  from  planet  to  planet, 
from  sun  to  sun,  from  sjrstem  to  system. 
We  have  reached  beyond  the  limits  of 
this  mighty  solar  cluster  with  which  we 
are  aUied.  We  have  found  other  island 
universes  sweeping  through  space.  The 
great  unfinished  problem  still  remains: 
Whence  came  this  universe  i  Have  all 
these  stars  which  glitter  in  the  heavens 
been  shining  from  all  eternity  ?  Has  our 
globe  been  rolling  round  the  sun  for 
oesseless  ages  !  Whence  came  this  mag- 
nificent architecture,  whose  architraves 
rise  in  splendor  before  us  in  every  direc- 
tion [  Is  it  all  the  work  of  chance  ?  I 
tnswer.  No  !  It  is  not  the  work  of 
dxsnoe !  Who  shall  reveal  to  us  the  true 
ousmi^^pby  of  the  universe  by  which 
we  are  surrounded  ?  It  is  the  work  of  an 
ODmipotent  Architect 

Around  us  and  above  us  rise  sun  and 
tystem,  dujster  and  universe.  And  I 
doubt  not  that  in  every  region  of  this 
vast  empire  of  God,  hymns  of  praise  and 
anthems  of  glory  aie  rising  and  rever- 
berating from,  sun  to  sun,  and  from  sys- 
Am  to  system, —heard  by  Omnipotence 
alone  aoxMs  inunensity  and  through  eter- 
nity. 

(Feb.  2.) 


Death  of  the  Emigrant  Leader. 

In  the  fog  the  sails  are  dripping, 

Mist  lies  thickly  o'er  the  bay; 
On  the  masts  suspend  the  lanterns — 

Sea  and  sky  are  leaden  gray. 
Deadly  weather!  sickness  breathing — 

Come  to  prayers  with  covered  head, 
Women,  come  and  bring  your  children : 

In  the  cabin  see  the  dead. 

And  the  German  peasant  people, 

With  the  Boston  seamen,  go 
Down  the  ladder,  bow  their  heads 

In  the  cabin  small  and  low: 
There  the  pilgrims,  new  homes  seeking, 

Sailing  o'er  the  western  sea, 
Find,  in  burial  garments  lying, 

The  leader  of  their  company. 

He  had  built  of  German  firs 

The  raft  which  all  their  chattels  bore 
Along  the  Neckar  to  the  Rhine, 

And  down  the  Rhine  to  the  seashore. 
The  old  man,  with  a  heavy  heart, 

Tom  loose  from  his  paternal  ground, 
He  said  to  them,  **  We  must  depart — 

Another  country  must  be  found : 

"In  the  west  our  day  is  breaking — 

Westward  lies  our  morning  red; 
Let  us  raise  our  log  huts  yonder 

Where  freedom  lives  within  a  shed. 
Let  us  sow  our  sweat-drops  yonder* 

Where  they  will  not  idly  sleep — 
Yonder  let  us  turn  the  clods 

Where  he  who  ploughs  may  dare  to  reap. 

"  To  the  old,  unbroken  forest. 

Let  us  all  our  households  bear, 
Plant  them  mid  the  wide  savannas — 

I  will  be  your  patriarch  there. 
From  our  land,  like  those  ^Id  shepherds, 

Famed  in  Bible-story  going, 
Let  our  guiding,  fiery  pillar. 

Be  the  light  forever  glowing, 

"  In  that  constant  light  confiding, 
I  will  lead  you  to  your  rest: 
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Happy,  for  my  children  Beeing 
New  homes  rising  in  the  west. 

Children,  'tis  for  you  I  travel — 
(Home  would  give  these  limbs  a  grave) 

'Tis  for  you  I  bind  my  girdle, 

And  nerve  my  heart  to  cross  the  wave. 

**  Up!  away!  your  Goshen  leaving, 

Like  the  men  of  olden  day. " 
Ah!  he  only  saw,  like  Moses, 

Canaan's  pastures  far  away! 
On  the  sea  the  old  man  died — 

He  and  all  his  wishes  rest: 
Nor  success  nor  disappointment 

More  shall  move  his  quiet  breast! 

Now  the  men  without  a  leader 

Come  to  give  him  to  the  deep : 
Children  hide  themselves  in  terror, 

While  their  mothers  come  to  weep. 
And  the  men,  with  earnest  faces, 

Gaze  upon  the  foreign  shore. 
Where  the  patriarch,  old  and  saintly. 

Guides  their  piljjrimage  no  more. 

In  the  fog  the  sails  are  dripping, 

Sleeps  the  bay  in  misty  gloom. 
Breathe  a  prayer — the  ropes  are  slipping — 

Give  him  to  his  watery  tomb. 
Tears  are  flowing,  waves  are  plashing. 

Sea-birds  scream  above  the  dead. 
For  fifty  years  he  ploughed  the  ground; 

But  'neath  the  billows  rests  hb  head! 

.*W//##///MW 


LOVE  IS  FOWEB. 


When  one  person  expresses  hatred  to 
another,  or  attempts  to  injure  him,  the 
first  feeling  of  the  person  so  hated,  or  lia- 
ble to  be  injured,  is  usually  of  an  angry 
kind.  He  hates  in  turn,  or  he  stands  in- 
dignantly up  for  his  rights.  This  is  nat- 
ural, just  us  it  is  natural  for  a  child  to 
creep  before  he  can  walk,  or  lisp  before  he 
ciin  speak.  But  as  creeping  and  lisping 
at  lirst  do  not  form  any  objection  to  walk- 
ing and  speaking  afterwards,  so  are  these 
angry  feelings  which  so  readily  occur  to 


us,  no  argument  why  we  should  not  come 
to  treat  those  who  hate  or  injure  us  in  a 
different  manner.  If  we  always  find  that 
kindling  up  in  anger,  and  returning  evil 
for  evil,  prolongs  mischief  to  ourselves  as 
well  as  to  the  other  party,  but  that  we 
stop  mischief,  and  make  ourselves  happy, 
by  a  kind  and  forgiving  behavior,  there 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  prefer  the 
latter  mode.  The  one  plan  is,  m  fact,  as 
natural  as  the  other,  although  with  most 
persons  it  is  not  the  one  first  thought  of. 

But  is  it  really  best  to  treat  our  ene- 
mies kindly  ?  This  is  the  great  question. 
We  shall  endeavor  to  prove  that  such  is 
the  case. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation 
that,  when  unloving  words  or  looks  are 
resented  by  the  like,  a  complete  division 
takes  place  between  the  parties.     The  ha- 
tred of  the  first  person  is  deepened:  he 
becomes  a  more  unpleasant  neighbor  than 
he  was  before.     And,  because  bad  words 
have    been    used    to    him,  his    pride  is 
touched,  and  he  determines  to  show  no 
symptom   of  relenting.     But  if,   on   the 
contrary,  the  object  of  his  antipathy  had 
refrained  from  angry  words  or  looks,  and 
addressed  him  in  a  friendly  manner,  his 
first  feelings,  which  were  probably  of  a 
slight  kind,  would  have  given  way,  and  he 
would  have  been  at  once  reconciled.    Thus 
the  evil  would  have  been  cut  short  at  the 
very   first,   and  those  would   have  been 
friends  who  otherwise  would  be  sure  to 
become  enemies,  perhaps  for  the  remain- 
der of  their   lives.     Now,  if  we  consider 
how  many  disadvantages  attend  our  hav- 
ing the  ill-will  of  our  neighbors,  we  shall 
be  at  no  loss  to  see  how  important  it  is  for 
us  to  prevent  them  by  all  proper  means 
from  becoming  our  enemies.     And  not 
only  this,  but  let  us  also  reflect  on  the  sad 
fact,  that  our  neighbor  is   unhappy  in 
being  our  enemy;  we  are  concerned'  to  |ee 
that  we  do  not  become,  however  inno- 
cently, as  we  may  think,  the  cause  of  his 
being  haunted    by    unpleasant    feelings. 
We  are  therefore  bound,  out  of  kindness 
to  him,  to  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  save 
him  from  the  wretchedness  of  becoming 
our  enemy.     People  will  say  it  is  diiftcult 
to   be  kind   to  one  who  has  looked,  or 
s^Mjkeu,  or  acted  hardly  towards  us.     But 
a  moment's  reflection  on  what  are  his  in- 
terests in  the  case,  "will  go  a  great  way  to 
enable  us  to  check  angry  feeling,  and  to 
caU  up  the  kind  forgiveness  which  is  so 
sure  to  win  him  to  our  friendship.     It  is 
not,  in  reality,  difiicult  to  act  in  this  way 
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when  the  other  party  has  no  just  cause 
for  being  taigry  with  us.  The  serenity  of 
a  mind  at  peace  with  itself  rather  disposes 
as  to  be  foigiving.  Should  the  case  be 
otherwise,  and  we  feel  any  cause  for  re- 
proaching ourselves,  then  we  are  doubly 
called  upon,  by  due  expressions  of  con- 
trition, to  do  all  that  in  us  lies  to  restore 
the  broken  peace.  Though  the  anger  of 
the  offended  person  should  appear  unrea- 
sonably great,  still  it  is  our  duty  to  seek 
to  appease  it,  so  that  permanent  enmity 
should  be  prevented. 

It  is  equally  evident  that  little  or  no 
good  is  ever  got  by  using  force,  or  even 
threatening  to  use  it,  for  the  assertion  of 
rights.     Questions    about    right  usually 
arise  without  any  ill  design  on  either  side. 
The  circumstances  are  usually  such  as  to 
make  it  difficult  to  say  how  the  right  lies. 
At  first  there  is  mere  difference  of  opin- 
ion on  the  subject.     It  would,  then,  be 
easy  to  come  to  a  friendly  agreement  about 
it,  or  to  find  a  friend  to  decide  between 
the  parties,  to  the  satisfaction  of  both. 
But  if  one  shows  undue  eagerness  about 
the  matter,  the  other  is  apt  to  become 
keenly  interested  also.     The  selfish  feel- 
ii^  are  then  called  into  play.     If  the 
love  of  property  does  not  take  the  lead, 
pride  will  do  so;  and  each  thinks  it  would 
be  disgraceful   to  give  in  to  the  other, 
llius  arise  fights  among  children  and  sav- 
ages, wars  among  the  so-called  civilized 
nations,  and  lawsuits  among  individuals 
who   think  themselves  Clmstians.     Im- 
mense  damage  is  the  consequence  to  all, 
happiness  is  put  to  flight  for  the  time,  and 
atisn  the  object  of  dispute  is  lost  to  both 
parties.     Now,  if  any  one  were  to  make 
a  point  of  always  trusting  to  reason  and 
goud  feeling  idone,  if  it  became  under- 
stood r^;arding  him  that  he  would  take 
no  other  means  of  prosecuting  his  own 
interests,  would'  it  be  for  his  hurt  or  his 
advantage  ?    The  just  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion, in   our  opinion,  is,  that  a  few  very 
bad  people  would  now  and  then  take  ad- 
vantage  of  his  gentleness  to  injure  him, 
hot  the  most  would  act  quite  differently. 
Their  benevolence,  their  sense  of  justice, 
their   very  pride    would,  be  engaged  to 
make  them  treat  the  rights  of  that  per- 
son tenderly.     In  the  long-run  he  would 
find  himself  a  gainer,   if  not  in  actual 
property,  at    least    in    the    comparative 
peace  of    his   life;    for  he  would   have 
avoided   many  troublesome  contentions, 
and  enjoyed  a  more  than  usual  share  of 
the  efiteem   of  the  good,  besides  possess- 
ing, what  is  more  precious  than  all,  the 


consciousness  of  having  done  his  best  to 
promote  sweetness,  instead  of  sourness, 
in  society. 

LOVE  I.S   POWER — BETWEEN  MAN  AND  MAN. 

An  affecting  and  beautiful  example  oc- 
curs in  the  history  of  David.  Pursued 
by  Saul  in  the  wilderness  of  Engedi,  he 
was  lying  concealed  with  his  few  followers 
in  a  cave,  when  the  king  and  his  party 
entered.  David  might  have  killed  the 
king,  if  he  had  chosen,  and  his  friends 
advised  him  to  do  it.  But  he  resolved 
upon  a  better  course.  He  only  cut  off  the 
skirt  of  Saul's  robe.  When  the  king  had 
departed,  David  followed  and  called  after 
him.  The  rest  may  be  told  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture.  **  And  when  Saul 
looked  behind  him,  David  stooped  with 
his  face  to  the  earth,  and  bowed  himself. 
And  David  said  to  Saul,  Wherefore  hear- 
est  thou  men's  words,  saying,  Behold, 
David  seeketh  thy  hurt  ?  Behold,  this 
day  thine  eyes  have  seen  how  the  Lord 
had  delivered  thee  to-day  into  my  hand 
in  the  cave:  and  some  bade  me  kill  thee;, 
but  mine  eye  spared  thee,  and  I  said,  I 
will  not  put  forth  mine  hand  against  my 
lord;  for  he  is  the  Lord's  anointed. 
Moreover,  my  father,  see;  yoa,  see  the 
skirt  of  thy  robe  in  my  hand;  for  in  that 
I  cut  off  the  skirt  of  thy  robe,  and  killed 
thee  not,  know  thou  and  see  that  there  is 
neither  evil  nor  transgression  in  mine 
hand,  and  I  have  n(it  smned  against  thee: 
yet  thou  huntest  my  soul  to  take  it.  The 
Lord  judge  between  thee  and  me,  and  the 
Lord  avenge  me  of  thee;  but  mine  hand 
shall  not  be  upon  thee.  As  saith  the  pro- 
verb of  the  ancients,  Wickedness  pro- 
ceedeth  from  the  wicked:  but  mine  hand 
shall  not  be  upon  thee.  After  whom  is 
the  king  of  Israel  come  out  ?  after  whom 
dost  thou  pursue  i  after  a  dead  dog,  after 
a  flea  ?  The  Lord,  therefore,  be  judge, 
and  judge  between  me  and  thee,  and  see 
and  plead  my  cause,  and  deliver  me^out 
of  thine  hand.  And  it  came  to  pass  when 
David  had  made  an  end  of  speaking  these 
words  unto  Saul,  that  Saul  said,  Is  this 
thy  voice,  my  son  David  i  And  Saul 
li^d  up  his  voice,  and  wept.  And  he 
said  to  David,  Thou  art  more  righteous 
than  I:  for  thou  hast  rewarded  me  good, 
whereas  I  have  rewarded  thee  evil.  And 
thou  hast  showed  this  day  how  that  thou 
hast  dealt  well  with  me:  forasmuch  as, 
when  the  Lord  had  delivei-ed  mo  into 
thine  hand,  thou  kiUedst  me  not.  For  if 
a  man  find  his  enemy,  will  ho  lot  liim  go 
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well  away  ?  Wherefore  the  Lord  reward 
the  good  for  that  thou  hast  done  unto  me 
this  day." 

What  took  place  on  this  occasion  is  ac- 
cordant with  what  we  know  of  human 
nature  in  all  ages  and  nations.  Seneca 
relates  an  anecdote  of  fhe  Roman  emperor 
Augustus;  which  comes  to  precisely  the 
same  purpose.  After  many  plots  had 
been  formed  against  him,  and  suppressed 
by^  the  usual  forcible  means,  the  emperor 
was  informed  of  one  planned  by  Ginna, 
for  putting  him  to  death  when  engaged  at 
a  sacrifice  in  the  temple.  He  was  greatly 
disquieted;  and  the  more  so,  as  a  young 
nobleman,  for  whom  he  had  a  regard, 
was  engaged  in  the  conspiracy.  It  dis- 
tressed Augustus  to  find  that  the  taking 
of  his  life  &ould  be  thought  good  service 
by  however  small  a  portion  of  the  Roman 
people.  He  also  thought  it  would  be 
better  for  him  to  die  at  once,  than  retain 
a  life  wliich  only  could  be  preserved  by 
continually  visiting  others  with  death. 
Finding  him  so  much  troubled,  his  wife 
Livia  entreated  that  he  would  for  onde 
hear  a  woman's  counsel.  *  *  Do, "  said  she, 
**  like  a  physician  who,  when  common 
remedies  fail,  try  the  contrary.  You  have 
got  nothing  hitherto  by  severity.  Try 
now  what  mercy  will  do.  Forgive  Oinna, 
who,  being  discovered,  can  now  do  you 
no  harm.  The  act  will  reward  itself  in 
reputation. "  (It  is  a  pity  she  thought  not 
of  superior  motives.) 

Augustus  resolved  to  follow  his  wife's 
advice.  He  called  Cinna  before  him,  and 
dismissing  all  attendants,  told  him  that 
the  plot  was  discovered.  He  then  i*e- 
minded  him  of  former  clemency ,  and  lec- 
tured him  on  the  folly  as  well  as  wicked- 
ness of  his  design.  **  Well,  Oinna,'  said 
he  at  last,  *'  the  life  I  gave  you  once  as  an 
enemy,  I  will  now  give  you  as  a  traitor 
and  parricide,  and  this  shall  be  the  last 
reproach  I  shall  ever  address  to  you.  For 
the  time  to  come,  there  shall  be  no  other 
contention  betwixt  you  and  me,  than 
which  shall  outdo  the  other  in  point  of 
friendship. " 

The  intending  parricide  was  confounded 
by  this  generosity.  Promoted  by  Augus- 
tus to  the  consulship,  he  became  faith- 
fully attached  to  him,  and  in  the  end 
made  the  emperor  his  heir.  Atid  this  vxis 
the  last  conspiracy  ever  formed  against  Axv- 
gxistvs. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  reign  of 
Louis-Philippe  in  France,  similar  conspi- 
racies were  of  continual  occun*ence,  and 
the  intending  assassin  was  invariably  pun- 


ished with  death.  At  length  a  more  mer^ 
ciful  plan  was  adopted;  the  criminal  was 
only  condemned  to  imprisonment.  From 
that  time,  as  in  the  case  of  Augustus,  at- 
tempts to  cut  off  the  Hii^^s  life  totaUy 
ceased. 

To  show  the  same  principle  in  a  totally 
difterent  sphere  of  life,  we  quote  from 
the  Manchester  TimeSy  of  the  late  William 
Grant,  of  the  firm  of  Grant  Brothers,  a 
man  remarkable  for  the  great  liberality 
of  his  nature.  '*  Many  years  ago,  a 
warehouseman  published  a  scunilous 
pamphlet,  in  which  he  endeavored,  but 
very  unsuccessfully,  to  hold  up  the  house 
of  Grant  Brothers  to  public  ridicule. 
William  remarked  that  the  man  would 
live  to  repent  what  he  had  done;  and  this 
was  conveyed  by  some  tale-bearer  to  the 
libeller,  who  said,  *  Oh,  I  suppose  he 
thinks  I  shall  some  time  or  other  be  in 
his  debt;  but  I  will  take  good  care  of 
that. '  It  happens,  however,  that  a  man 
in  business  cannot  always  choose  who 
shall  be  his  creditors,  llie  pamphleteer 
became  a  bankrupt,  and  the  brothers  held 
an  acceptance  of  his  which  had  been  en- 
dorsed to  them  by  the  drawer,  who  had 
also  become  a  bankrupt.  The  wantonly- 
libeled  men  had  thus  become  creditors  of 
the  libeler  !  They  now  had  it  in  their 
power  to  make  him  repent  of  his  audacity. 
He  could  not  obtain  his  certificate  with- 
out their  signature,  and  withojit  it  he 
could  not  enter  into  business  again.  He 
had  obtained  the  number  of  signatures 
ret^uired  by  the  bankrupt  law,  except  one. 
It  seemed  folly  to  hope  that  the  firm  of 
'the  brothers'  would  supply  the  defi- 
ciency. What !  they  who  had  cruelly 
been  made  the  laughing-stocks  of  the  pnb^ 
lie,  forget  the  wrong  and  favor  the  wrong- 
doer ?  He  despaired.  But  the  claims  of 
a  wife  and  children  forced  him  at  last  to 
make  the  application.  Humbled  by 
misery,  he  presented  himself  at  last  at 
the  counting-house  of  the  wronged.  Mr. 
William  Gf»nt  was  there  alone,  and  his 
first  words  to  the  delinquent  were,  *  Shut 
the  door,  sir  V — sternly  uttered.  Tlie 
door  was  shut,  and  the  libeler  stood 
trembling  before  the  libeled.  He  told 
his  tale,  and  produced  his  certificate, 
which  was  instantly  clutched  by  the  in- 
jured merchant.  '  You  wrote  a  pamphlet 
against  us  once  ?'  exclaimed  A&.  Grant. 
The  supplicant  expected  to  see  his  parch- 
ment thrown  into  the  fire.  But  this  was 
not  its  destination.  Mr.  Grant  took  a 
pen,  and  writing  something  upon  the 
document,  handed  it  back  to  the  bankrupt. . 
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He,  poor  wretch,  expected  to  see  '  rogue, 
scoundrel,  libeler,'  inscribed;  but  there 
WM,  in  fair  round  characters,  the  signa- 
ture of  the  firm.  'Weniake  it  a  rule,' 
nid  Mr.  Grant,  '  never  to  refuse  signing 
the  certificate  of  an  honest  tradesman, 
and  we  have  never  heard  that  you  were 
anything  else. '  The  tears  started  in  the 
poor  man's  eyes.  *  Ah, 'said  Mr.  Grant, 
*  my  saying  was  true  !  I  said  you  would 
live  to  repent  writing  that  pamphlet.  I 
did  not  mean  it  as  a  throat.  I  only 
meant  that  some  day  you  would  know  us 
better,  and  be  sorry  you  had  tried  to  in- 
jure ua.  I  see  yon  repent  of  it  now. '  *  I 
do,  I  do  r  said  the  grateful  man;  *  I  bit- 
teriy  repent  it.'  *Well,  well,  my  dear 
fellow,  yon  know  us  now.  How  do  you 
get  on  f  What  are  you  going  to  do?' 
The  poor  man  stated  that  he  had  friends 
who  would  assist  him  when  his  certificate 
was  obtained.  *  But  how  are  you  off  in 
the  meantime  V  And  the  answer  was, 
that,  having  given  up  every  farthing  to 
his  creditors,  he  had  been  compelled  to 
stint  hia  fiamily  of  even  common  necessa- 
ries, that  he  might  be  enabled  to  pay  the 
cost  of  his  certificate.  '  My  dear  fellow, 
this  will  not  do;  your  family  must  not 
suffer.  Be  kind  enough  to  teJce  this  ten- 
pound  note  to  your  wife  from  me.  There 
there,  my  dear  fellow.  Nay,  don't  cry, 
it  wiU  be  all  well  with  you  yet.  Keep 
np  your  spirits,  set  to  woric  like  a  man, 
and  you  will  raise  your  head  among  us 
yet"  The  overpowered  man  endeavored 
in  vain  to  express  liis  thanks;  the  swell- 
ing in  hia  throat  forbade  words.  He  put 
his  handkerchief  to  his  face,  and  went 
oat  of  the  door  crying  like  a  child. " 

At  a  common  school  convention  Dr. 
Cooley  stated  that,  many  years  ago,  a 
joong  man  went  into  a  district  to  keep  a 
school,  and  before  he  had  been  there  a 
week,  many  persons  came  to  see  him,  and 
kindly  told  lum  that  there  was  one  boy  in 
the  adiool  whom  it  would  be  necessary  to 
whip  every  day  ^  leading  him  to  infer  that 
such  waJB  the  custom  of  the  school,  and 
that  the  inference  of  injustice  towards 
the  boy  would  be  drawn  whenever  he 
afaoald  escape,  and  when  he  should  suffer. 
The  teacher  saw  the  affair  in  a  different 
light.  He  treated  the  boy  with  signal 
kmdness  and  attention.  At  first  this 
novel  course  seemed  to  bewilder  him;  he 
could  not  divine  its  meaning;  but  when 
the  peraeveriog  kindness  of  the  teacher 
begat  a  kindred  sentiment  of  kindness  in 
the  pupil,  his  very  nature  seemed  trans- 
fcttmed.     Old   impulses  died,  and  a  new 


creation  of  motives  supplied  their  place. 
Never  was  there  a  more  diligent,  obedient 
and  successful  pupil.  ^0117,  said  the  rev- 
erend gentleman,  in  concluding  his  nar- 
rative, that  boy  is  the  chief  justice  of  a 
neighboring  State.  The  relator  of  this 
story,  though  he  modestly  kept  back  the 
fact,  was  himself  the  actor.  If  the  Ro- 
mans justly  bestowed  a  civic  crown  upon 
a  soldier  who  had  saved  the  life  of  a  fel- 
low-comrade in  battle,  what  honors  are 
too  great  for  a  teacher  who  has  thus  res- 
cued a  child  from  ruin. 

Mjs.  Child  has  related  an  instance  of 
the  benefits  of  the  law  of  kindness  in  an 
affair  approaching  to  the  character  of  pub- 
lic.    She   tells  us  that,  some  years   ago, 
she  met  a  hard-working,  uneducated  me- 
chanic   of    the    State  of    Illinois,   who 
pleased  her  greatly  by  what  he  told  h$r 
of  his  past  iSe.     He  was  one  of  the  thirty 
or  forty  New  Englanders  who  had,  about 
twelve  years  before,  associated  themselves 
as  friends  of   a  Christian  peacefulness, 
and  gone  forth  to  make  a  settlement  of 
their  own  in  the  western  wilderness.     In 
their  new  home  '*  they  were  industrious 
and  frugal,  and  all  things  prospered  under 
their  hands.     But  soon  wolves  came  near 
the  fold  in  the  shape  of  reckless,  unprin 
cipled  adventurers;  believers  in  force  and 
cunning,    who  acted   according  to  their 
creed.     The    colqny  of    practical  Chris- 
tians spoke  of  their  depredations  in  terms 
of  gentlest  remonstrance,  and  repaid  them 
with    unvaryuig    kindness.     They    went 
farther — they  openly  announced,    *You 
may  do  us  what  evil  you  choose;  we  will 
return  nothing  but  good. '    Lawyers  came 
into  the  neighborhood,  and  offered  their 
services    to    settle    disputes.     They  an- 
swered, *  We  have  no  need  of  you.     As 
neighbors  we  receive    you  in  the  most 
friendly  spirit;  but  for  us,  your  ocdupa- , 
tion  has  ceased  to  exist.'    *What  will 
you  do  if  rascals  burn  your  bams  and 
steal  your  harvests  V    *  We  wiU  return 
good  for  evil.      We  believe  this  is  the  hufhest 
truth,   and  therefore  the   best  expedience,^ 
When  the  rascaU  heard  this,  they  consid- 
ered it  a  marvelous  good  joke,  and  said 
and  did  many  provolung  things  which  to 
them  seemed  witty.     Bams  were  taken 
down  in  the  night,  and  cows  let  into  the 
corn-fields.     The  Christians  repaired  the 
damage  as  well  as  they  could,   put  the 
cows  in  the  bam,  and  at  twilight  drove 
them  gently  home,   saying,    'Neighbor, 
your  cows  have  been  in  my  field.     I  have 
fed    them   well  during    the   day;  but  I 
would  not  keep  them  all  night,  least  the 
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children  should  suffer  for  want  of  their 
milk.' 

"  If  this  were  fun,  those  who  planned 
the  joke  found  no  heart  to  laugh  at  it. 
By  degrees  a  visible  change  came  over 
these  troublesome  neighbors.  They  ceased 
to  cut  off  the  horses'  tails  and  bi^ak  the 
legs  of  the- poultry.  Rude  boys  would 
say  to  a  younger  brother,  *  Don't  throw 
that  stone,  Bill  !  When  I  killed  the 
chicken  last  week,  didn't  they  send  it  to 
my  mother,  because  they  thought  that 
chicken-broth  would  be  good  for  poor 
Mary  ?  I  should  think  you'd  be  ashamed 
to  throw  stones  at  their  chickens.'  Thus 
was  evil  overcome  with  good,  till  not  one 
was  found  to  do  them  wilful  injury. 

"  Years  passed  on,  and  saw  them  thriv- 
ing in  worldly  substance  beyond  their 
neighbors,  yet  beloved  by  all.  From 
them  the  lawyer  and  constable  obtained 
no  fees.  The  sheriff  stammered  and 
apologized  when  he  took  their  hard-earned 
goods  in  payment  for  the  war-tax.  They 
mildly  replied,  *  Tis  a  bad  trade,  friend, 
examine  it  in  the  light  of  conscience,  and 
see  if  it  be  not  so. '  But  while  they  re- 
fused to  pay  such  fees  and  taxes,  they 
were  liberal  to  a  proverb  in  their  contri- 
butions for  all  useful  and  benevolent 
purposes.  At  the  end  of  ten  years,  the 
public  lands  wliich  they  had  chosen  for 
their  farms  were  advertised  for  sale  by 
auction.  According  to  custom,  those  who 
had  settled  and  ciStivated  the  soil  were 
considered  to  have  a  right  to  bid  it  in  at 
the  government  price,  which  at  that  time 
was  one  dollar  twenty-five  cents  per  acre. 
But  the  fever  of  land  speculation  chanced 
then  to  run  unusually  high.  Adventur- 
ers from  all  parts  of  the  country  were 
flocking  to  the  auction,  and  capitalists  in 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and 
Boston,  were  sending  agents  to  buy  up 
westei;^  lands.  No  one  supposed  that 
custom  or  equity  would  be  regarded. 
The  tirst  day's  sales  showed  that  specula- 
tion ran  to  the  verge  of  insanity.  Land 
was  eagerly  bought  in  at  seventeen, 
twenty-tive,  and  forty  dollars  an  acre. 

'*  The  Christian  colony  had  small  hopes 
of  retaining  their  farms.  As  first  settlers 
they  had  chosen  the  best  lands;  and  per- 
severing industry  had  brought  them  into 
the  highest  cultivation.  Its  market  value 
was  much  greater  than  the  acres  already 
sold  at  exorbitant  prices.  In  view  of 
these  facts,  they  had  prepared  their  minds 
for  another  remove  into  the  vrildemess, 
perhaps  to  be  again  ejected  by  a  similar 
process.     But  on  the  morning  that  their 


lot  was  offered  for  sale,  they  observed 
with  grateful  surprise  that  their  neigh- 
bors were  everywhere  busy  among  the 
crowd  begging  and  expostulatinfi: — '  Don't 
bid  on  these  lands  !  These  men  have  been 
working  hard  on  them  for  ten  years. 
During  all  that  time  they  never  did  harm 
to  man  or  brute.  They  are  always  ready 
to  do  good  for  evil.  They  are  a  blessing 
to  any  neighborhood.  It  would  be  a  sin 
and  a  shame  to  bid  on  their  lands.  Let 
them  go  at  the  government  price.'  The 
sale  came  on;  the  cultivators  of  the  soil 
offered  one  dollar  twenty-five  cents,  in- 
tending to  bid  higher  if  necessary.  But 
among  all  that  crowd  of  selfish,  reckless 
speculators,  not  one  hid  over  them.  With- 
out one  opposing  voice,  the  fair  acres  re- 
turned to  them  I  I  do  not  remember  a 
more  remarkable  instance  of  evil  over- 
come with  good.  The  wisest  political 
economy  lies  folded  up  in  the  maxim  of 
Christ. 

**  Mfith  delighted  reverence,"  says  Mrs. 
Child,  '^  I  listened  to  this  unlettered 
backwoodsman  as  he  explained  his  phil- 
osophy of  universal  love.  *  What  would 
you  do,'  said  I,  '  if  an  idle,  thieving  vag- 
abond came  among  you,  resolved  to  stay, 
but  determined  not  to  work  V  *  We 
would  give  him  food  when  hungry,  shel- 
ter him  when  cold,  and  always  treat  him 
as  a  brother.'  *  Would  not  this  process 
attract  such  characters  !  How  would  you 
avoid  being  overrun  with  them.  *  Such 
characters  would  either  reform,  or  not  re- 
main with  us.  We  would  never  speak  an 
angry  word,  or  refuse  to  minister  to  their 
necessities;  but  we  would  invariably  re- 
gard them  with  the  deepest  sadness,  as  we 
would  a  guilty  but  beloved  son.  This  is 
harder  for  the  human  soul  to  bear  than 
whips  or  prisons.  They  could  not  stand 
it;  I  am  sure  they  could  not.  It  would 
either  melt  them  or  drive  them  away. 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  I  believe  it 
would  melt  them. '  I  felt  rebuked  for  my 
Nvant  of  faith,  and  consequent  shallow- 
ness of  insight.  That  liard-handed  la- 
borer brought  greater  riches  to  my  soul 
than  an  xeastem  merchant  laden  with 
pearls." 


Let  the  name  of  Jesus  obtain  a 
place,  and  dwell  in  thy  heart.  Thy 
fears  wHl  then  vanish,  as  the  early  dew 
before  the  sun.     Tliou  shalt  find  peace. 
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TEE  BIGHT  UI7ST  WIN. 


BY    F.    W.  FABEB, 


Oh  it  is  hard  to  work  for  God, 

To  rise  and  take  his  part, 
Upon  this  battle-field  of  earth, 

And  not  sometimes  lose  heart. 

He  hides  himself  so  wondrously , 
As  though  there  were  no  God; 

He  is  least  seen  when  aU  the  powers 
Of  ill  are  most  abroad. 

Or  he  deserts  na  at  the  hour 

The  fight  is  all  but  lost; 
And  seems  to  leave  us  to  ourselves 

Just  when  we  need  him  most. 

Tes,  there  is  less  to  try  our  faith, 

In  our  mysterious  creed, 
Thsn  in  the  godless  look  of  earth 

In  these  our  hours  of  need. 

Ill  masters  good,  good  seems  to  change 

To  ill  with  greatest  ease; 
And,  worst  of  all,  the  good  with  good 

U  at  cross  purposes. 

The  Church,  the  Sacraments,  the  Faith, 

Their  up-hiU  journey  take, 
Lose  here  what  there  they  gain,  and,  if 

We  lean  upon  them,  brei^. 

U  is  Dot  so,  but  BO  it  looks; 

And  we  lose  courage  then; 
And  donbts  will  come  if  God  hath  kept 

His  promises  to  men. 

Ah!  God  is  other  than  we  think; 

His  ways  are  far  above. 
Far  beyond  reason's  hight,  and  reached 

Only  by  childlike  love. 

The  look,  the  fashion,  of  God's  ways 

LoTes  lifelong  study  are; 
She  can  be  bold,  and  guess,  and  act 

When  reason  would  not  dare. 

She  has  a  prudence  of  her  own; 

Her  step  is  firm  and  free; 
Yet  there  is  cautious  science  too 

In  her  simplicity. 

W'orfanen  of  God  I  oh,  lose  not  heart, 
But  leam  what  Grod  is  like. 


And  in  the  darkest  battle-field 
Thou  shalt  know  where  to  strike. 

Thrice  blest  is  he  to  whom  is  given 

The  instinct  that  can  teU 
That  God  is  on  the  field  when  he 

Is  most  invisible. 

Blest  too  is  he  who  can  divine 

Where  real  right  doth  lie. 
And  dare  to  take  the  side  that  seems 

Wrong  to  man's  blindfold  eye. 

Then  learn  to  scorn  the  pcaise  of  men. 

And  leam  to  love  with  God; 
For  Jesus  won  the  world  through  shame 

And  beckons  thee  his  road. 

God's  glory  is  a  wondrous  thing, 

Most  strange  in  aU  its  ways, 
And,  of  all  things  on  earth,  least  like 

What  men  agree  to  praise. 

As  he  can  endless  glorv  weave 
From  what  men  reckon  shame. 

In  his  own  world  he  is  content 
To  play  a  losing  game. 

Muse  on  his  justice,  downcast  soul, 
Muse,  and  take  better  heart; 

Back  with  thine  angel  to  the  field, 
And  bravely  do  thy  part. 

God's  justice  is  a  bed  where  we 

Our  anxious  hearts  may  lay, 
And,  weary  with  ourselves,  may  sleep 

Our  discontent  away. 

For  right  is  richt,  since  God  is  God; 

And  right  the  day  must  win; 
To  doubt  would  be  disloyalty, 

To  falter  would  be  sin. 


Simplicity  is  Beauty. — The  late  Fitz 
Greene  Halleck  said  :  "A  letter  fell  into 
my  hands  which  a  Sc(»tch  servant  girl  had 
written  to  her  love.  Its  style  charmed 
me.  It  was  fairly  iniuiitable.  I  won- 
dered how,  in  her  circumstances  in  life, 
she  could  have  accjuired  ho  elegant  a  style. 
[  showed  the  letter  to  some  of  my  literary 
friends  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  they 
unanimously  agreed  that  it  was  a  model 
of  beauty  and  elegance.  I  then  deter- 
mined to  solve  the  mystery,  and  I  went 
to  the  house  where  she  was  employed, 
and  asked  her  how  it  was,  that  in  her 
humble  circumstances  in  life,  she  had  ac- 
quired a  style  so  beautiful,  that  ihg  most 
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cultivated  iiunds  could  not  but  admire  it. 
*Sir/  says  she,  '  I  caine  to  thia  country 
four  years  ago.  Then  I  could  not  read 
or  write.  But  since  then  I  have  learned 
to  read  and  write,  but  I  have  not  yet 
learned  to  spell;  so  always  when  I  sit 
down  to  write  a  letter,  I  select  those  words 
which  are  so  short  and  simple  that  I  am 
sure  to  know  how  to  spell  them. '  There 
was  the  whole  secret.  The  reply  of  that 
simple-minded  Scotch  girl  condensed  a 
world  of  rhetoric  into  a  nutshell.  Sim- 
plicity is  beauty." 


t^^f^M^^^/^HH 


TO  MBS.  W- 


BY    MR.     J.    B.    8HINGLEY. 


Plbasant  memories  crowd  upon  me, 
Gk>lden  memories,  bright  and  fair, 

Of  the  hours  we've  spent  together, 
Few  and  brief,  although  they  were. 

Time  has  passed,  as  time  e'er  passes, 
•     And  the  summer  months  have  hied. 
With  their  flowers,  and  scarlet  berries, 
Which  we  gathered  side  by  side. 

Winter  chill,  is  now  upon  us, 

But  it  hath  its  beauties  too; 
It  is  nature  sweetly  sleeping, 

But  to  wake  to  Ufe  anew. 

Smiling  spring  again  will  bring  us 
All  tnose  tlungs  for  which  we  sigh; 

Birds,  and  flowers,  and  fruit  in  plenty, 
When  the  winter  has  gone  by. 

And  our  hearts  will  sing  with  gladness, 
While  all  nature  seems  to  smile; 

We  but  prize  those  gifts  the  higher, 
That  we  lose  them  for  a  while. 

And  I  would  that  spring  might  bring  me 

Thy  companionship  again; 
For  I  feel  that  I  am  happier. 

That  our  meeting  e'er  has  been. 

Friendship  is  a  gem  too  precious 

To  be  lightly  won  and  worn; 
But  I  fain  would  ask  it  of  thee. 

Offering  only  mine  in  turn. 

— Tuscola. 


Uazunson  tlie  Inward  Cbristian  Life. 


PBOM    FENELON.      TRANSEATED    BY  PROF. 
T.   C.  UPHAM.       . 


Of  the  love  of  God,  there  are  various 
kinds.  At  least,  there  are  various  feel- 
ings which  go  under  that  name. 

There  is  what  may  be  called  meixse- 
nary  or  selfish  love ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
.love  of  God  which  originates  in  an  ex- 
clusive and  sole  regard  to  our  own  haj)- 
piness.  Those,  who  love  God  with  no 
other  love  than  this,  love  him  just  as 
the  miser  loves  his  money,  and  just  as 
the  voluptuous  man  loves  his  pleasures ; 
attaching  no  value  to  God,  except  as  a 
means  to  an  end ;  and  that  end  is  the 
gratification  of  themselves.  Such  love, 
if  it  can  be  called  by  that  name,  is  un- 
worthy of  God.  He  does  not  ask  it ; 
he  will  not  receive  it  It  is  a  love  of 
one's  self  rather  than  of  Crod.  In  the 
language  of  St  Francis  de  Sales,  '*  it  is 
sacrilegious   and  impious." 

There  is  another  kind  of  love,  which 
does  not  exclude  a  regard  to  our  own 
ha[)[)iness  as  a  motive  of  love,  but  which 
at  the  same  time  i^equires  this  motive 
to  he  suliordinate  to  a  much  higher  one, 
namely,  that  of  a  regcurd  to  GocPs  glory. 
It  is  a  s{)ecies  of  mixed  state,  in  which 
we  regard  ouraelves  and  regard  Go<l  at 
the  same  time.  This  love  is  not  neces- 
saidly  st^fish  and  wrong.  On  the  con- 
trary, when  the  two  objects  of  it,  Grod 
and  ourselves,  are  relatively  in  the  right 
}X)sition,  that  is,  to  say,  when  we  love 
God  as  he  ought  to  be  loved,  and  love 
oui-selves  no  more  than  we  ought  to  be 
loved,  it  is  a  love  which,  in  Ijeing  pro- 
pei^y  suboixlinate,  is  unselfish  and  is 
right 

Such  love  is  approved  by  the  Council 
of  Trent ;  which  declares  that  mixed 
love,  involving  on  the  one  hand  a  re- 
gard for  our  own  happiness,  and  on  the 
other  a  regard  for  God's  glory,  as  the 
leading  and  principal  element,  is  not  a 
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sin,  but  on  the  contraiy  is  right  and 
deeirable. 

Of  those  persons  who  are  subjects  of 
the  mixed  love  described  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  article,  all  are  not 
equally  advanoed.  There  are  some 
whose  desire  or  love  for  their  own  hap- 
piness is  out  of  proportion  to  what  is 
or  should  be  their  love  to  God.  They 
love  themselves;  that  is  to  say,  they 
seek  their  own  happiness,  which  is 
light;  but  the  love  of  themselves  is 
not  kejit  in  proper  subordination  to  the 
love  of  CrocL  And  this  want  of  subor- 
dination varies,  being  in  some  persons 
greater  and  in  others  less.  So  that  there 
are  different  d^rees  of  advancement. 

Mixed  love,  which  includes  as  the 
objects  of  our  regard  both  Grodand  our- 
selves, becomes  pure  love,  when  the 
love  of  self  is  relatively,  though  not 
absolutely,  lost  in  a  regard  to  the  will 
of  God  This  is  always  the  case,  when 
the  two  objects  are  loved  in  their  due 
proportion.  So  that  pure  love  is  mixed 
k)ve  when  it  is  combined  rightly. 

Pure  love  is  not  inconsistent  with 
mixed  love,  but  is  mixed  love  carried 
to  its  true  resnlt.  When  this  result  is 
attained,  the  motive  of  Grod's  glory  so 
expands  itself,  and  so  fills  the  mind, 
that  the  other  motive,  that  of  our  own 
hi^^ineRs,  becomes  so  small,  and  so  re- 
cedes from  our  inward  notice,  as  to  be 
proetuxdly  annihilated.  It  is  then  that 
God  becomes  what  he  ever  ought  to  be, 
— tiie  center  of  the  soul,  to  which  all 
its  aifections  tend;  the  great  moral  sun 
of  the  soul,  frowL  which  all  its  light  and 
all  its  warmth  proceed.  It  is  then  that 
a  man  thinks  no  more  of  himself.  He 
has  become  the  man  of  a  *'  dngle  eye*^ 
His  own  happiness,  and  all  that  regards 
himself  is  entirely  lost  sight  of,  in  his 
simple  and  fixed  look  to  God's  will  and 
God's  glory. 

So  that  we  may  make  three  distinc- 
tions or  degrees  of  love.  The  first  is 
mercenary  love,  in  which  we  propose  to 
love  God  simply  and  exclusively  as  a 
means  or  instramentto  our  own  hap- 
piness. Such  love,  considered  in  a  re- 
ligioQs  respect,  has  no  real  value.  It 
Feb.3 


is  illusive,   injiirious,  and   destructive. 

The  second  is  mixed  love,  in  which 
we  love  God  without  ceasing  to  have  a 
regard  to  ourselves.  Our  motives  of 
action  have  not  reached  the  true  "  sim- 
plicity,"— have  not  become  one.  When 
we  would  do  good,  "  evil  is  present  with 
us."  Holy  and  selfish  motives  ai'e 
mingled  together  in  vai'ious  degrees. 

The  third  is  pure  love,  in  which  the 
motive  of  our  happiness,  without  being 
absolutely  lost,  is  merged  in  that  of  love 
to  Grod-  We  lay  ourselves  at  his  feet 
Self  is  known  no  more  ;  not  because  it 
is  wrong  to  regard  and  to  drnvvQ  our 
own  good,  but  because  the  object  of  de- 
sire is  withdrawn  from  our  notice. 
When  the  sun  shines,  the  stara  disap- 
pear. When  God  is  in  tlie  soul,  who 
can  think  of  himself  ]  So  that  we  love 
God,  and  God  alone ;  and  all  other 
things  IN  and  for  God. 

In  the  early  periods  of  i-eligious  ex- 
perience, motives,  which  have  a  regard 
to  our  personal  happiness,  are  moi-e 
prominent  and  efiective  than  at  later 
I)ei'iods ;  rurr  are  they  to  be  condemed. 
It  is  proper,  in  addressing  even  reli- 
gious men,  to  appeal  to  the  feivr  of 
death,  to  the  imijending  judgments  of 
God,  to  the  terrors  of  hell  and  the  joys 
of  heaven.  Such  api>eals  are  recog- 
nized in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  are 
in  accordance  with  the  views  and  feel- 
ings of  good  men  in  all  ages  of  the 
world.  The  motives  involved  in  them 
are  powerful  adds  to  beginners  in  reli- 
gion ;  assisting,  as  they  do,  very  much 
in  repressing  the  passions,  and  in 
strengthening  the  practical  virtues. 

We  should  not  think  lightly,  there- 
fore, of  the  gnice  of  God,  as  mani- 
fested in  that  inferior  form  of  religion 
which  stops  short  of  the  more  glorioiis 
and  perfected  form  of  pure  lova  We 
are  to  follow  God's  gi*ace,  and  not  to  go 
before  it.  To  the  higher  state  of  pure 
LOVE  we  are  to  advance,  step  by  step  ; 
watching  airefully  God's  inward  and 
outward  providence ;  and  receiving  in- 
creased grace  by  imjiroving  the  grace 
we  have,  till  the  dawning  light  becomes 
the  perfect  day. 
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Holy  indifference  is  not  inactivity. 
It  is  the  furthest  |X)8sible  from  it.  It 
is  indiffei*ence  to  any  thing  and  every 
thing  out  of  God's  will ;  but  it  is  the 
highest  life  and  activity  to  any  thing 
and  every  thing  in  that  will.- 

In  that  portion  of  the  history  of  the 
church  which  relates  to  inward  experi- 
ence, we  not  unfrequently  lind  accounts 
of  individuals  whose  inward  life  may 
properly  be  characterized  as  extraordi- 
nary/. They  represent  themselves  as 
having  extiuordinai'y  communications ; 
— dreams,  visions,  revelations.  With- 
out stopping  to  inquire,  whether  these 
inwiu'd  results  arise  from  an  excited 
and  disordered  state  of  the  physical 
system  or  from  God,  the  im|)ortant  re- 
mark to  be  made  here  is,  that  these 
things,  to  whatever  extent  they  may 
exist,  do  fwt  constUiUe  holitissa. 

The  principle,  which  is  the  life  of 
common  Christians  in  their  common 
mixed  state,  is  the  principle  which 
originates  and  sustains  the  life  of  those 
who  are  truly  "^Ae  ^^twe  hi  Imirt,'^ 
namely,  the  principle  of  faiUi  working 
hy  love, — existing,  however,  in  the  case 
last  mentioned,  in  a  greatly  increased 
degree.  This  is  obviously  the  doctrine 
of  John  of  the  Gross,  who  teaches  us, 
that  we  must  walk  in  the  nigJU  of  faith ; 
that  is  to  say,  with  night  around  us, 
which  exists  in  consequence  of  our  en- 
tire ignorances  of  what  is  before  us, 
and  with  faith  alone,  faith  in  God,  in 
his  Word,  and  in  his  Providences,  for 
the  soul's  guide. 

Again,  the  persons  who  have,  or  are 
supposed  to  have,  the  visions  and  other 
remarkable  states  to  which  we  hav^  re- 
ferred, and  which  are  never  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  state  of  holy  love,  are 
sometimes  disposed  to  make  their  own 
experience,  impeifect  as  it  obviously  is, 
the  guide  of  their  life,  considered  as 
sei>arate  from  and  as  above  the"  written 
law.  Great  care  should  be  taken 
against  such  an  error  as  this.  God's 
Word  is  our  true  rule. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  an  importiint  prin- 
ciple in  tlie  doctiines  of  holiness,  that 
there   is  no   intei*preter  of  the  Divine 


Word  like  that  of  a  holy  heart;  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  dwelling  in  the  heart.  K  we 
give  ourselves  wholly  to  God,  the  Com- 
forter will  certainly  come,  and  take  up 
his  abode  with  us,  and  will  guide  us 
into  all  that  truth  which  will  be  neces- 
sary for  us.  Truly  holy  souls,  there- 
fore, continually  looking  to  God  for  a 
proper  understanding  of  his  Word,  may 
confidently  trust,  tibiat  he  will  guide 
them  aright.  A  holy  soul,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  its  legitimate  powers  of  inter- 
pretation, may  deduce  important  views 
from  the  Word  of  Grod,  which  would 
not  otherwise  be  known  ;  but  it  cannot 
add  anything  to  it.  When  the  truth  is 
thus  made  known,  it  is  the  busLneas  of 
the  soul  to  co-operate  with  God  with 
all  its  affections  and  all  its  strength  of 
will,  in  the  fulfillment  of  whatever  he 
requires. 

Writers  on  the  higher  forms  of  in- 
ward exj)ei'ience  often  speak  of  ahan- 
donimrd.  The  term  has  a  meaning 
which  is  somewhat  specific.  The  soul 
in  this  state  does  not  i-enounce  every- 
thing, and  thus  become  brutish  in  its 
indifference  ;  but  renounces  everything 
excejyt  God!  8  wiU. 

Souls  who  are  in  the  state  of  aban- 
donment (a  state  which  is  essentially 
the  same  with  that  which  Protestant 
writers  variously  express  by  the  terms 
aelfrenv/nciationand  imiocml  cruc^ixion) 
not  only  forsake  outward  things,  but, 
what  is  still  more  important,  forsake 
themselms. 

Abandonment  or  self-renunciation  is 
not  the  renunciation  of  faith,  or  of 
love,  or  of  anything  else,  except  selfislir 
ness.  He  who  abandons  himself,  by 
abandoning  that  in  himself  which  ought 
not  to  be  in  himself,  exists  in  God. 
He  h}«s  gone  through  that  trying  and 
often  terrible  process,  which  smites  and 
destroys  the  life  of  natui^e,  and  which 
is  necessarily  followed  by  a  better, 
purer,  and  higher  lifa 

The  state  of  abandonment,  or  entire 
self-renunciation,  is  generally  attended 
and  i>erhaps  w«  may  say,  is  generally 
carried   out   and   perfected,  by  tompta- 
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tions  more  or  le«s  severe.     We  cannot 
well  know,  whether  we  have  renounced 
ourselves,    except   by   being   tried    on 
those   very   points   to   which  our  self- 
renunciation,    either   real   or  supposed, 
relates.     One   of  the   severest   inward 
trials  wliioh  we  are  called  to  experieiice 
is  that  by  which   we  are  taken  off  from 
all   inward   sensible  supports,  and  are 
made  to  live  and  walk   by  faith  alone. 
Pious  and  holy  men  who  have  been  the 
subjects   of    Inward  crucifixion,   often 
refer  to  the  trials  which  have  been  ex- 
perienced  by  them.     They  sometimes 
speak  of  them  as  a  sort  of  inward  and 
terrible   purgatory.     "  Only   mad    and 
¥ncked     men,*'    says    Cardinal    Bona, 
"will  deny  the  existence  of  these  re- 
markable experiences,  attested  as  they 
are  by  men  of  the  most  venerable  vir- 
tue, who  speak  only  of  what  they  have 
known  in  themselves." 

The  trials,  which  complete  and  which 
attest  our  abandonment  to  God,  are  not 
always  of  the  same  duration.  The 
more  cheerfully  and  faithfully  we  give 
ourselves  to  God,  to  be  smitten  in  any 
and  all  of  our  idols,  whenever  and 
wherever  he  chooses,  the  shorter  will 
be  the  work.  God  makes  us  to  suffer 
no  long^  than  he  sees  to  be  necessary 
&r  us. 

Tlie  tnalB  which  purify  the  soul  in 
the  higher  stages  of  its  progress  are 
different  in  some  degree,  as  would  nat- 
umUy  be  expected,  from  those  which 
are  incident  to  the  life  of  beginners. 
They  are  more  inward :  they  relate  to 
thii^gm  which,  in  our  earlier  experience, 
woidd  liardly  have  attracted  notice. 
They  subject  even  our  virtues  to  the 
test,  and  place  our  purity  itself  in  the 
crucible. 

One  of  the  principles  in  the  doctrines 
c£  holy  living  is,  that  we  should  not  be 
prematiire  in  drawing  the  conclusion, 
that  the  process  of  inward  crucifixion 
»  complete,  and  that  our  abandonment 
to  God  is  without  any  reservation 
whatever.  The  act  of  consecration, 
which  is  a  sort  of  incipient  step,  may 
be  sincere;  but  the  reality  of  the  con- 
secration in  the  full  extent  to  which  we 


suppose  it  to  exist,  and  which  may  pro- 
perly be  described  as  abandonment  or 
entire  self-renunciation,  can  be  known 
only  when  God  has  applied  the  appro- 
priate tests.  The  ti-ial  will  show  whether 
we  are  wholly  the  Lord'a  Those  who 
prematurely  draw  the  conclusion,  that 
they  are  so,  expose  themselves  to  great 
illusion  and  injury. 


-•*##M^«VVVW^«*- 


JOBN  AND  I. 


BY    C.    T.    BATEHAN,    A.    M.,   OF    ADRIAN. 


0!  what  a  merry  set  were  we 

When  ruddy  boys,  long  years  ago. 

How  wild  we  romped  in  &oughtleas  glee, 
And  how  we  loved  the  fleecy  snoW; 

Our  skates  shoue  bright  in  winter  light. 

Our  limbs  were  strong,  and  spirits  ught. 

Ah!  John,  we've  had  some  gleesome  times 
At  th'old  brown  school-house  in  the  dell. 

I  still  recall  the  ringing  chimes 
That  echoed  from  the  brazen  bell; 

E'en  now  each  well-remembered  note 

Seems  on  the  morning  air  to  float. 

Twas  there,  too,  John!  we  chose  our  girls; 

Your  own  with'^yes'  of  azare  light, 
Who  wore  her  golden  hair  in  curb; 

1  one  with  hazel  eyes  as  bright, 
With  face  to  me  so  sweet  and  fair; 
They  both  are  gone,  I  know  not  where. 

How  changed  is  all  the  world  since  then! 

The  passing  years  have  whirled  us  on, 
And  now  we're  tall  and%earded  men. 

Struggling  with  fitful  fortune,  John! 
And  though  the  victory  seems  afar, 
Hope  is  still  our  guiding  star. 

How  sadly  now  our  band  is  broken! 

Far  o'er  the  land  it's  scattered  wide; 
The  sculptured  stone,  affection's  token, 

White  gleaming  on  some  green  hillside, 
Tells  where  some  well-remember'd  face 
Hath  found  a  quiet  resting  place. 

The  war  hath  claimed  its  rictims,  too; 

Poor  Charlie's  laughing  eyes  grew  dim 
While  bravely  clad  in  Union  blue; 

Dead!  dead!  he  died  mid  battle's  din — 
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Died  where  the  old  flag  rose  and  fell, 
Died  where  the  cannon  boomed  liis  knell! 

Bright  Harry,  too,  so  sad  his  fate! 

With  lost  Sultana's  crew  he  died, 
Borne  from  the  prison's  open  gate 

To  sink  where  ever  rolls  the  tide 
Of  mighty  Mississippi's  waves, 
Over  its  dark,  unfathomed  caves. 

Yes,  John!  our  band  is  broken  now; 

And  many  a  silv'ry  voice  is  hushed. 
And  grief  h!ath  saddened  many  a  brow, 

And  many  a  youthful  hope  is  crushed. 
And  many  an  airy  castle  bright 
Hath  faded  from  our  anxious  sight. 

A  few  years  more,  how  short  they  seemi 
When,  wrinkled;  gray  and  old,  the  last 

Of  our  bright  band  shall  sleep  to  dream 
No  more  of  joys  and  sorrows  past; 

But  sleep  to  wake  perchance  where  youth 

Is  coetemal  with  me  truth. 

And  now,  dear  John,  well  ever  pray 
Whatever  fortune  may  betide, 

That  in  the  future's  glorious  day, 
With  radiant  soul's  all  purified. 

Well  meet  once  more,  a  joyful  band 

In  happy  realms  of  spirit  land! 


«»<^^/####//M*' 


The    Sacredness   of    Marriage. 

BY    HENRY    WARD    BEECUER. 

[We  are  very  glad  to  publiwh  the  follow- 
ing true  sentiments  from  the  man  who 
made  such  a  shocking  mistake  in  the 
Richardson  case. — Editor,] 

Men  must  overcome  the  causes  of  un- 
happiness  within  the  household,  or  else 
endure  them.  To  open  an  easy  and  wide 
door  out  of  wedlock,  is  to  t-ake  the  mis- 
ery off  from  two  and  put  it  upon  society 
at  large.  The  remedy  must  be  applied  at 
the  door  of  entrance  into  wedlock,  and 
not  at  the  point  of  exit.  If  there  were  no 
command  in  Christianity,  if  men  were  left 
to  frame  statutes  solely  by  the  light  de- 
rived from  experience,  it  would  be  wise 
to  make  the  wedding  compact  indissolu- 
ble except  for  dissolving  vice  and  crime. 
As  it  is,  m  the  growing  hixity  of  the  pub- 
lic conscionce,marriage  is  becoming  like  a 
mountain  pool  between  two  cascades. 
Men    plunge    into    it    headlong,    whirl 


around  the  sparkling  circle,  and  go  on 
their  boisterous  and  troubled  way.  This 
is  the  wild  way  of  animal  life.  The 
Lord's  way  is  the  way  of  self-sacrifice. 
The  household  is  God's  school,  where  two 
hearts  are  to  be  shut  up  and  forbidden  to 
go  (»ut  until  they  have  adjusted  all  their 
differences — and  then  they  will  not  wish 
to  go  out. 


■M^M^^^\W^». 


A   Beautiful    Illustration. 

BY    REV.  W.  M.  PUNSHON. 

Some  of  you   may  have  seen  what  I 
conceive  to  be  an  illustration  of  the  grad- 
ual progress  of  sanctification  in  the  soul, 
as  I  have,  in  nature's  bounteous  king- 
dom.    I    stood,    some    years  ago,  on  a 
bright  summer's  day,  at  the  meeting  of 
the  waters  near  the  city  of  Geneva,  where 
two  rivers  meet,  but  do  not  mingle — the 
Aar  and  the  Rhone.     One  with  its  beau- 
tiful waters  of  heavenly  blue,  which  it  is 
almost  worth  a  pilgrimage  to  see,  and  the 
other  muddy,  partly  from  the  glacierB, 
of  which  it  is  largely  composed,  and  from 
the  clay  soil  which  it  upheaves,   oome 
meeting  together  from  two  several  points. 
For  miles  and  miles  they  ^o,  with  no  bar- 
rier between  them  except  uieir  own  innate 
repulsions;  they  meet,  but  do  not  mingle. 
Now  and  then  one  makes  a  slight  en- 
croachment into  the  province  of  the  other, 
but  is  speedily  beaten  back  again.     Like 
mighty  rival  forces  of  good  and  evil  do 
they  seem,  and  for  a  long  time  the  strug- 
gle is.  doubtful;  but  if  you  will  look  far 
down  the  valley  into  a  quiet  little  nook, 
you  find  the  Rhone  has  mastered,  and 
covered  the  whole  surface  of  the  river 
with  its  own  emblemattc  and  beautiful 
blue.     I  thought,  as  I  stood  there  and 
gazed,  that  there  was  a  grand  illustration 
of  the    ultimate  triumjm  of   truth  over 
error;  and  in  meditating  upon  this  vision 
of  Ezekiel,  and  reading  that  those  heal- 
ing waters  shall  flow  into  the  sea  and  heal 
it,  the  scene  rose  up  before  me  fresh  and 
vivid,  as  if  I  had  seen  it  yesterday,  and 
as  my  own  faith  was  confirmed,  and  my 
own  apprehension  quickened  by  the  mem- 
ory, I  have  sought  in  these  few  words  to 
impart  some  of  the  vividness  of  the  ap- 
prehension to  you.     *  *  Everything ! " — oh ! 
it  is  a  beautiful  thought,  and  I  can  rest  in 
it  because  God  has  spoken  it,  otherwise 
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the  plague  of  my  own  hetirt  would  weigh 
me  down;  otherwiae,  the  great,  the  giant 
temptadona  that  impart  to  my  soul  a 
straggling  bitterness  which  no  stranger 
ZRsy  know,  might  well  cause  me  to  des- 
pond, '*  everything  shall  live  whither  the 
river  otimeth. "  No  impurity,  no  leprosy, 
no  death  which  cannot  be  healed  by  the 
flowing  of  this  life-giving  river. 


■*••♦»##//##»»»»■ 


How   to    Write. 

WiLLUM    CULLEN     BUYANT,    the  pOCt 

and  editor,  gave  to  a  young  man,  who 
lent  him  an  article,  the  foUowing  excel- 
lent advice,  which  we  would  commend  to 
all  who  would  leam  to  write: 

My  young  friend,  I  observe  that  you 
have  used  seveoral  French  expiessions  in 
jmr  letter.  I  think,  if  you  will  study 
the  Snghsh  language,  that  you  will  find 
it  capable  of  expressing  all  the  ideas  you 
may  have.  I  have  sJways  found  it  so, 
and  in  an  jihat  I  have  written  I  do  not 
teeaJl  an  instance  where  I  was  tempted  to 
QK  a  foreign  word,  but  that,  on  seandi- 
rag,  I  found    a    better  one  in  my  own 


simple,  unaffected;  be  honest  in 
your  speaking  and  writing.  Never  use  a 
long  word  when  a  short  one  will  do.  Call 
a  i^e  a  spade,  not  a  well-known,  ob- 
ki^  instrument  of  numual  industry;  let 
home  be  home,  not  a  residence;  a  place  a 
pboe,  not  a  locality,  and  so  of  the  rest. 
Where  a  short  wora  will  do,  you  lose  by 
oamg  a  long  one.  You  lose  in  clearness; 
yoa  lose  in  honest  expression  of  vour 
meaning,  and  in  the  estimation  of  all 
mm  who  are  competent  to  judge,  you 
Im  in  reputation  for  ability. 

The  oiUy  true  way  to  shine,  even  in 
thii  false  world,  is  to  be  modest  and  un- 
aniaing.  Falsehood  may  be  a  very 
thick  crust,  but  in  the  course  of  time  we 
will  find  a  place  to  break  through.  Ele- 
gance of  language  may  not  be  in  the 
power  of  all  of  na,  but  simplicity  and 
■tn^^orwardnesa  are. 

Write  mndi  as  you  would  speak;  speak 
ai  yon  think.  If  with  your  inferior, 
q«ak  no  coarser  than  usual;  if  with 
your  superior,  speak  no  finer.  Be  what 
fon  say,  and  within  the  rules  of  pru- 
denceu  No  one  ever  was  a  gainer  by  sin- 
gnhrity  of  words  or  of  pronunciation. 
The  trnly  wise  man  will  speak  so  that  no 


one  will  observe  how  he  speaks.  A 
man  may  show  great  knowledge  of  chem- 
istry by  carrying  about  bladders  of 
strange  gases  to  breathe,  but  he  will  en- 
joy better  health,  and  find  more  time  for 
business,  who  lives  on  conmion  air. 

Sydney  Smith  once  renmrked:  **  After 
you  have  written  an  article,  take  your 
pen  and  strike  out  half  of  the  words, 
and  you  will  be  surprised  to  see  how 
much  stronger  it  will  be." 


»***^M^^i^^^HH* 


THZ  BBFOBUZB. 


BY    JOHN    GREENLEAF    WHITTIER. 


All  grim  and  soiled  and  brown  with  tan, 

I  saw  a  Strong  One,  in  his  wrath. 
Smiting  the  godless  shrines  of  man 
/  Along  his  path. 

The  Church  beneath  her  trembling  dome 

Essayed  in  vain  her  ghostly  charm: 
Wealth  shook  within  his  gilded  home 
With  strange  alarm. 

Fraud  from  his  secret  chambers  fled 

Before  the  sunlight  bursting  in: 
Sloth  drew  her  pillow  o'er  her  head 
To  drown  the  din. 

"  Spare,"  Art,  implored,  **  yon  holy  pile; 
That  grand,old,time- worn  turret  spare ;" 
Meek  Rieverence,  kneeling  in  the  aisle, 
Cried  out,  "  Forbear!" 

Gray-bearded  Use,  who,  deaf  and  blind. 

Groped  for  his  old  accustomed  stone. 
Leaned  on  his  staff,  and  wept,  to  find 
His  seat  o'erthrown. 

Young  Romance  raised  his  dreamy  eyes, 

O'erhunff  with  paly  locks  of  gold: 
**  Why  smite,"  he  asked  in  sad  surprise, 
**  The  fair,  the  old?" 

Yet  louder  rang  the  Strong  One's  stroke, 

Yet  nearer  flashed  his  axe's  gleam; 
Shuddering  and  sick  of  heart  I  woke. 
As  from  a  dream. 

I. looked:  aside  the  dust-cloud  rolled — 
The  Waster  seemed  the  Builder  too; 
Up  springing  from  the  ruined  Old 
I  saw  the  New. 
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Twas  but  the  ruin  of  the  bad — 

The  wasting  ot*  the  wrong  and  ill; 
Whatever  of  good  the  old  time  had 
Was  living  stilL 

Calm  grew  the  brows  of  him  I  feared; 

The  frown  which  awed  me  passed  away, 
And  left  behind  a  smile  whidi  cheered 
Like  breaking  day. 

The  grain  grew  green  on  battle-plains, 
O'er  swarded  war-mounds  grazed  the 
cow; 
The  slave  stood  f ormug  from  his  chains 
The  spade  and  plow. 

Where  frowned  the  fort,  jpavilions  gay 

And  cottage  windows,  nower-entwined, 
Looked  out  upon  the  peaceful  bay 
And  hills  behind. 

Through  vine-wreathed  cups  with'  wine 
once  red, 
The  lights  on  brimming  crystal  fell, 
Drawn,  sparkling,  from  the  rivulet  head 
And  mossy  well. 

Throu^rh  prison  walls,  like  Heaven-sent 
hope, 
Fresh    breezes    blew,    and    sunbeams 
strayed. 
And  with  the  idle  gallows-rope 

The  young  child  played. 

Where  the  doomed  victim  in  his  cell 
Had  counted  o'er  the  weary  hours, 
Glad  school-girls,  answering  to  the  bell, 
Came  crowned  with  flowers. 

Grown  wiser  for  the  lesson  given, 

I  fear  no  longer,  for  I  know 
That,  where  the  share  is  deepest  driven, 
The  best  fruits  grow. 

The  outworn  rite,  the  old  abude, 

The  pious  fraud  transparent  grown. 
The  good  held  captive  in  the  use 
Of  wrong  alone — 

These  wait  their  doom,  from  that  great 
law 
Which  makes  the  past  time  serve  to-day ; 
And  fresher  life  the  world  shall  draw 
From  their  decay. 

Oh!  backward-looking  son  of  time! —  . 

The  new  is  old,  the  old  is  new. 
The  cyde  of  a  change  sublime 

Still  sweeping  through. 


So  wisely  taught  the  Indian  seer; 

Destroying  Seva,  forming  Brahm, 
Who  wake  by  turns  Earth's  love  and  f  ear. 
Are  one,  the  same. 

As  idly  as,  in  that  old  day. 

Thou  moumest,  did  thy  sires  repine, 
So,  in  his  time,  thy  child  srown  gray. 
Shall  sigh  for  mine. 

Yet,  not  the  less  for  them  or  thou 

The  eternal  step  of  Progress  beats 
To  that  great  anthem,  calm  and  slow, 
Which  God  repeats! 

Take  heart! — ^the  Waster  builds  again — 

A  charmed  life  old  goodness  hath; 
The  tares  may  perish — but  the  grain 
Is  not  for  death. 

Grod  works  in  all  things;  all  obey 

His  first  propulsion  from  the  night: 
Ho,  wake  and  watch! — the  world  is  gray 
With  morning  light! 


■»#»###^^'^»»»#»». 


josefehte. 


The  island  of  Martinique  emerges  in 
tropical  luxuriance  from  the  bosom  of 
the  Caribbean  Sea.  A  meridian  sun 
causes  the  whole  land  to  smile  in  peren- 
nial verdure,  and  all  the  goi^eous  flowers 
and  luscious  fruits  of  the  torrid  zone 
adorn  upland  and  praiiie  in  boundless 
profusion.  Mountains,  densely  wooded, 
rear  their  summits  sublimely  to  the 
skies,  and  valleys  charm  the  eye  with 
pictures  more  beautiful  than  imagina- 
tion can  create.  Ocean  breezes  ever 
sweep  these  hills  and  vales,  and  temper 
the  heat  of  a  vertical  sun.  Slaves, 
whose  dusky  limbs  are  scarcely  veiled 
by  the  lightest  clothing,  till  Uie  soil, 
while  the  white  inhabitants,  supported 
by  the  indolent  labor  of  these  unpaid 
menials,  loiter  away  life  in  listless  leis- 
ure and  in  rustic  luxury.  Far  removed 
from  the  dissipating  influences  of  Euro- 
pean and  American  opulence,  they  dwell 
in  their  seclwled  island  in  a  state  of  al- 
most patriarclial  simplicity. 
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About  the  year  1760,  a  joung  French 
officer,  Obtain  Joseph  Qaspard  Tascher, 
aocompanied  his  regiment  of  horse  to 
this  island.  While  here  on  professional 
daty,  he  became  attached  to  a  young 
lady  from  France,  whose  pai'ents,  for- 
merly opulent,  in  consequence  of  loss  of 
property,  had  moved  to  the  West  In- 
dies to  retrieve  their  fortunes.  But 
little  is  known  respecting  Mademoiselle 
de  Sanois,  this  young  lady,  who  was 
soon  married  to  M.  Tascher.  Jose- 
phine was  the  only  child  born  of  this 
union.  In  consequence  of  the  early 
death  of  her  mother,  she  was,  while  an 
infant,  intrusted  to  the  care  of  her 
aunt.  Her  father  soon  after  died,  and 
the  little  orphan  appears  never  to  have 
known  a  father's  or  a  mother's  love. 

Madame  Kenaudin,  the  kind  aunt, 
who  now,  with  maternal  affection,  took 
charge  of  the  heli>less  infant,  was  a  lady 
of  wealth,  and  of  great  benevolence  of 
chanici^-.  Her  husband  *  was  the  owner 
of  several  estates,  and  lived  surrounded 
by  aU  that  plain  and  rustic  profusion 
which  chaFacterizes  the  abode  of  the 
wealthy  planter.  His  large  possessions, 
and  his  energy  of  character,  gave  him  a 
wide  influence  over  the  island.  He 
was  remarkable  for  his  himouuie  treat- 
ment of  his  slaves,  and  for  the  success- 
ful manner  with  which  he  conducted 
thea&ixs  of  his  plantations. 

The  general  condition  of  the  slaves  of 
Martinique  at  this  time  was  very  de- 
plorable ;  but  on  the  plantations  of  M. 
Rffnaudin  there  was  as  perfect  a  state 
of  contentment  and  happiness  as  is  con- 
asfeoit  with  the  deplorable  institution 
of  slavery.  The  slaves,  many  of  them 
but  recently  torn  from  their  homes  in 
Africa^  were  necessarily  ignorant,  de- 
graded and  superstitious.  They  knew 
nothing  of  those  more  elevated  and  re- 
fined  enjoyments  which  the  cultivated 
mind  ao  highly  i^predates,  but  which 
are  so  olten  also  connected  with  the 
most  exquisite  suffering.  Josephine, 
in  subsequent  life,  gave  a  very  vivid 
description  of  the  wretchedness  of  the 
slaves  in  general,  and  also  of  the  peace 
and  harmony  -which,  in  striking  con- 


trast, cheered  the  estates  of  her  unda 
When  the  day's  tasks  were  done,  the 
negroes,  constitutionally  light-hearted 
and  merry,  gathered  around  their  cab- 
ins with  songs  and  dances,  often  pro- 
longed late  into  the  hours  of  night. 
They  had  never  known  anything  better 
than  their  present  lot.  They  compared 
their  condition  with  that  of  the  slaves 
on  the  adjoininfl;  [)lantation8,and  exid- 
ted  in  view  of  their  own  enjoyments. 
M.  and  Madame  Benaudin  often  visited 
their  cabins,  spoke  words  of  kindness  to 
them  in  their  hours  of  sickness  and  sor- 
row, encouraged  the  formation  of  pure 
attachments  and  honorable  marriage 
among  the  young,  and  took  a  lively  in- 
terest in  their  sports.  The  slaves 
loved  their  kind  master  and  mistress 
most  sincerely,  and  manifested  their  af- 
fection in  a  thousand  simple  ways  which 
touched  the  heart. 

Josephine  imbibed  from  infancy  the 
spirit  of  her  uncle  and  aunt.  She  al- 
ways spoke  to  the  slaves  in  tones  of 
kindness,  and  became  a  universal  fifivor- 
ite  with  all  upon  the  plantations.  She 
had  no  playmates  but  the  little  negroes, 
and  she  united  with  them  freely  in  all 
their  sports.  Still,  these  little  ebon 
children  of  bondage  evidently  looked 
up  to  Josephine  as  to  a  superior  being. 
She  was  the  queen  around  whom  they 
circled  in  affectionate  homage.  The  in- 
stinctive faculty,  which  Josephine  dis- 
played through  life,  of  winning  the 
most  ardent  love  of  all  who  met  her, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  she  was  pro- 
'tected  from  any  undue  familiarity,  she 
seems  to  have  possessed  even  at  that 
early  day.  The  children,  who  wq^  her 
comi>anions  in  all  the  sports  of  child- 
hoocl,  were  also  dutiful  subjects  ever 
ready  to  be  obedient  to  her  wOL 

The  social  position  of  M.  Benaudin, 
as  one  of  the  most  opulent  and  influen- 
tial gentlemen  of  Martinique,  necessa- 
rily attracted  to  his  hospitable  residence 
much  refined  and  cultivated  society. 
Strangers  from  Europe  visiting  the 
island,  planters  of  intellectual  tastes, 
and  ladies  of  polished  manners,  met  a 
cordial   welcome  beneath   the  spacious 
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roof  of  this  abode,  where  all  abundance 
was  to  be  found.  Madame  Renaudin 
had  passed  her  early  years  in  Paris,  and 
her  manners  were  embellished  with  that 
elegance  and  refinement  which  have 
given  to  Parisian  society  such  a  world- 
wide celebrity.  There  was,  at  that 
period,  much  more  intercourse  between 
the  mother  country  and  the  colonies 
thtm  at  the  present  day.  Thus  Jose- 
phine, though  reared  in  a  provincial 
home,  was  accustomed,  from  infancy, 
to  associate  with  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  were  familiar  with  the  etiquette 
of  the  highest  rank  in  society,  and 
whose  conversation  was  intellectual  and 
improving. 

It  at  first  view  seems  difficult  to  ac- 
count for  the  high  degree  of  mental 
culture  which  Josephine  displayed, 
when,  seated  by  the  side  of  Napoleon, 
she  was  the  Empress  of  France.  Her 
remarks,  her  letters,  her  conversational 
elegance,  gave  indication  of  a  mind 
thoroughly  furnished  with  information 
and  trained  by  severe  discipline.  And 
yet,  from  all  the  glimpses  we  can  catch 
of  her  early  education,  it  would  seem 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  accom- 
[>lishments  of  music,  dancing,  and 
drawing,  she  was  left  very  much  to  the 
guidance  of  her  own  instinctive  tHstes. 
But,  like  Madame  Roland,  she  was 
blessed  with  that  pecuUar  mental  con- 
stitution, which  led  her,  of  her  own  ac- 
cord, to  treasure  up  all  knowledge 
which  books  or  conversation  brought 
within  her  reach.  From  childhood  un- 
til the  hour  of  her  death,  she  was  ever 
improving  her  mind  by  careful  observa- 
tion und  studious  reading.  She  played 
u|K)n  the  harp  with  great  skill,  and  sang 
with  a  voice  of  exquisite  melody.  She 
also  read  with  a  correctness  of  elocu- 
tion and  a  fervor  of  feeling  which  ever 
attracted  admiration.  The  morning  of 
her  childhood  was  indeed  bright  and 
sunny,  and  her  gladdened  heart  became 
so  habituated  to  joyousness,  that  her 
cheerful  spirit  seldom  failed  her  even  in 
the  darkest  days  of  her  calamity.  Her 
passionate  love  for  flowers  had  inter- 
ested her  deeply  in  the  study  of  botany. 


and  she  also  became  very  skillful  in  em- 
broidery, that  accomplishment  which 
was  once  deemed  an  essential  part  of 
the  education  of  every  lady. 

Under  such  influences  Josephine  be- 
came a  child  of  such  grace,  beauty,  and 
loveliness  of  character  as  to  attract  the 
attention  and  the  admiration  of  all  who 
saw  her.  There  was  an  aflectionateness, 
simplicity,  and  frankness  in  her  man- 
ners which  won  all  hearts.  Her  most 
intimate  companion  in  these  early  years 
was  a  young  mulatto  girl,  the  daughter 
of  a  slave,  and  report  said,  with  how 
much  truth  it  is  impossible  to  know, 
that  she  was  also  the  daughter  of  Cap- 
tain Tascher  before  his  marriage.  Her 
name  was  Euphemia  She  was  a  year 
or  two  older  than  Josephine,  but  she 
attached  herself  with  deathless  affec- 
tion to  her  patroness ;  and  though  Jo- 
sephine made  her  a  companion  and  a 
confidante,  she  gradually  passed,  even  in 
these  early  years,  into  the  position  of  a 
maid  of  honor,  and  clung  devotedly  to 
her  mistress  through  all  the  changes  of 
subsequent  life.  Josephine,  at  this 
time  secluded  from  ail  companionship 
with  young  ladies  of  her  own  rank  and 
age,  made  this  humble  but  active- 
minded  and  intelligent  girl  her  bosom 
companion.  They  rambled  together, 
the  youthful  mistress  and  her  maid,  in 
j)erfect  harmony.  From  Josephine's 
more  highly  cultivated  mind  the  lowly- 
born  child  derived  intellectual  stimulus, 
and  thus  each  day  became  a  more 
worthy  and  congenial  associate.  As 
years  passed  on,  and  Josephine  ascended 
into  higher  regions  of  splendor,  her 
humble  attendant  gradually  retired  into 
more  obscure  positions,  though  she  was 
ever  regarded  by  her  tnie-heai*ted  mid- 
tress  with  gi*eat  kindness. 

Josephine  was  a  universal  favorite 
with  all  the  little  negro  girls  of  the 
plantation.  They  looked  up  to  her  as 
a  protectress  whom  they  loved,  and  to 
whom  they  owed  entire  homage.  She 
would  frequently  collect  a  group  of 
them  under  the  shade  of  the  luxuriant 
trees  of  that  tropical  island,  and  teitch 
them  the  dances  which  she  had  learned. 
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and  also  join  with  them  as  a  partner. 
She  loved  to  assemble  them  around  her, 
and  listen  to  thoee  simple  negro  melo- 
dies which  penetrate  every  heart  which 
can  feel  the  power  of  musia  Again, 
ail  their  voices,  in  sweet  harmony, 
blended  with  hers  as  she  taught  them 
the  more  sicientiiic  songs  of  Europe. 
She  would  listen  with  unaffected  in- 
terest to  their  tales  of  sorrow,  and 
weep  with  them.  Often  she  interposed 
in  their  behalf  that  their  tasks  might 
be  lightened,  or  that  a  play-day  might 
be  allowed  them.  She  was  as  much 
beloved  and  admired  in  the  cabin  of 
the  poor  negro  as  she  was  in  her  uncle's 
parlor,  where  intelligence  and  refine- 
ment were  assembled.  This  same  char- 
acter she  displayed  through  the  whole 
of  her  career.  Jos^hine  upon  the 
plantation  and  Josephine  upon  the 
throne — Josephine  surrounded  by  the 
sable  maidens  of  Martinique,  and  Jose- 
phene  moving  in  queenly  splendor  in 
the  palace  of  Versailles,  with  all  the 
courtiers  of  Europe  revolving  around 
her,  displayed  the  same  traits  of  char- 
acter, and  by  her  unaffected  kindness 
von  the  hearts  alike  of  the  lowly  and 
of  the  exalted. 

About  this  time  an  occurrence  took 
place  which  has  attracted  far  more  at- 
tention than  it  deserves.  Josephine 
was  one  day  walking  under  the  shade 
of  the  trees  of  the  plantation,  when  she 
saw  a  number  of  negro  children  gath- 
ered around  an  aged  and  withered  ne- 
gressy  who  had  great  reputation  among 
the  slaves  as  a  fortune-teller.  Curiosity 
induoed  Josephine  to  draw  near  the 
group  to  hear  what  the  sorceress  had  to 
say.  The  old  sibyl,  with  the  cunning 
niich  is  characteristic  of  her  class,  as 
soon  as  she  saw  Josephine  approach, 
whom  she  knew  perfectly,  assumed  an 
air  of  great  agitation,  and,  seizing  her 
hand  violently,  gazed  with  most  earnest 
attrition  upon  the  lines  traced  upon 
the  pahn.  The  little  negresses  were 
perfectly  awe-stricken  by  this  oracular 
ds^lay.  Josephine,  however,  was  only 
amused,  and  smiling,  said  : 

"So  you  -discover  something  very 
Feb.4 


extraordinary   in   my  future  destiny?" 

"  Yes  T  replied  the  negress,  with  an 
air  of  great  solemnity. 

''Is  happiness  or  misfortune  to  be 
my  lot?"  Josephine  inquired. 

The  negress  again  gazed  upon  her 
hand,  and  then  replied,  "Misfortune;" 
but,  after  a  moment's  pause,  she  added, 
"and  happiness  too." 

"  You  must  be  careful,  my  good  wo- 
man," Josephine  rejoined,  "  not  to  com- 
mit yourself  Your  predictions  are  not 
very  intelligible." 

The  n^fress,  raising  her  eyes  with  an 
expression  of  deep  mystery  to  heaven, 
rejoined,  "  I  am  not  permitted  to  ren- 
der my  revelations  more  clear." 

In  every  human  heart  there  is  a  vein 
of  credulity.  The  pretended  prophetess 
had  now  succeeded  in  fairly  arousing; 
the  curiosity  of  Josephine,  who  eagerly 
enquired,  "  What  do  you  read  respect- 
ing me  in  futurity?    Tell  me  exactly." 

Again  the  negress,  assuming  an  air 
of  profound  solemnity,  said,  "You  will 
not  believe  me  if  I  reveal  to  you  your 
strange  destiny." 

"  Yes,  indeed,  I  assure  you  that  I 
will,"  Josephine  thoughtlessly  replied. 
"  Come,  good  mother,  do  tell  me  what 
I  have  to  hope  and  what  to  fear." 

"On  your  own  head  be  it,  then. 
Listen.  You  will  soon  be  married. 
The  union  will  not  be  happy.  You 
wiU  become  a  widow,  and  then  you  will 
be  Queen  of  Franca  Some  happy 
years  will  be  yours,  but  afterward  you 
will  die  in  a  hospital,  amid  civil  com- 
motions." 

The  old  woman  then  hurried  away. 
Josephine  talked  a  few  moments  with 
the  young  negroes  upon  the  folly  of 
this  pretended  fortune-telling,  and  leav- 
ing them,  the  affair  passed  ftom  her 
mind.  In  subsequent  years,  when  toil- 
ing through  the  vicissitudes  of  her  most 
eventful  life,  she  recalled  the  singular 
coincidence  between  her  destiny  and 
the  prediction,  and  seemed  to  consider 
that  the  negress,  with  prophetic  vision, 
had  traced  out  her  wonderful  career. 

But  what  is  there  so  extraordinary 
in  this  narrative?     What  maiden  ever 
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consulted   a  fortune-teller  without   re- 
ceiving   the    agreeable    announcement 
that  she  was  to  wed  beauty,  and  wealth, 
and  rank  1     It  was  known  uniyersally 
and  it  was  a  coiistant  subject  of  plan- 
tation gossip,  that  the  guardians  of  Jo- 
sephine were  contemplating  a  match 
for  her  with   the  son  of  a  neighboring 
planter.     The  negi*oes  did    not  think 
him  half  worthy  of  their   adored  and 
queenly    Josephine.      They    supposed, 
however,  that  the  match   was  settled. 
The  artful   woman  was  therefore  com- 
pelled to  allow  Josephine  to  marry  o^ 
first   the    undistinguished  son  of   the 
planter,   with   whom  she  could  not  be 
happy.     She,   however,  very   consider- 
ately lets   the  unworthy  husband  in  a 
short  time  die,  and  then  Josephine  be- 
comes a  queen.     This  is  the  old  story, 
which   has  been   repeated  to  half  the 
maidens    in   GhristendouL     It    is   not 
very  sui'prising  that  in  this    one  case 
it  should  have  happened  to  prove  true. 
But,   unfortunately,   our  prophetess 
went  a  little  farther,  and  predicted  that 
Josephine  would    die   in  a  hospital — 
implying  poverty   and     abandonment. 
This  part  of  the  prediction   proved  to 
be  utterly  untrue.     Jo8ei.)hine,  instead 
of  dying    in   a  hospital,   died   in   the 
beautiful  palace  of  Malmaison.  Instead 
of  dying  in  poverty,  she  was  one  of  the 
richest  ladies  in  Europe,  receiving  an 
income  of  some  six  hundred   thousand 
dollars   a  year.     The  grounds   around 
her  palace  were  embellished  with  all  the 
attractions,  and     her  apartments  flu^ 
nished  with   every  luxury  which  opu- 
lence could  provide.     Instead  of  dying 
in  Mendleasness  and  neglect,  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  of  Russia  stood  at  her 
bedside ;  the  most  illustrious  kings  and 
nobles  of  Europe  crowded  her  courts 
and  did  her  homage.     And  though  she 
was  separated  fi^m  her  husband,  she 
still  retained  the  title  of  Empress,  and 
was   the  object   of  his  most  sincere  af- 
fection and  esteem. 

Thus  this  prediction,  upon  which  so 
much  stress  has  been  laid,  seems  to 
vanisli  in  the  air.  It  surely  is  not  a 
supernatural  event  that  a  young  lady, 


who  was  told  by  an  aged  negress  that 
she  would  be  a  queen,  happened  actually 
to  become  ona 

We  have  alluded  to  a  contemplated 
match  between  Josephine  and  the  son 
of  a  neighboring  planter.  An  English 
family,  who  had  lost  property  and  rank 
in  the  convulsions  of  those  times,  had 
sought  a  retreat  in  the  island  of  Mar- 
tinique, and  were  cultivating  an  adjoin- 
ing plantation.  In  this  family  there 
was  a  very  pleasant  lad,  a  son,  of  nearly 
the  same  age  with  Josephina  The 
plantations  being  near  to  each  other, 
they  were  often  companions  and  play- 
mates: A  strong  attachment  grew  up 
between  them.  The  parents  of  Wil- 
liam, and  the  uncle  and  aunt  of  Jose- 
phine, approved  cordially  of  this  at- 
tachment, and  were  desirious  that  these 
youthful  hearts  should  be  united,  as 
soon  as  the  parties  arrived  at  mature 
aga  Josephine,  in  the  ingenuous  art- 
lessness  of  her  nature,  disguised  not  in 
the  least  her  strong  affection  for  Wil- 
liam. And  his  attachment  to  her  was 
deep  and  enduring.  The  solitude  of 
their  lives  peculiarly  tended  to  promote 
fervor  of  character. 

Matters  were  in  this  state,  when  the 
father  of  William  received  an  intimar 
tidn  from  England  that,  by  returning 
to  his  own  country,  he  might,  perhaps, 
regain  his  lost  estates.  He  immediately 
prepared  to  leave  the  island  with  his 
fanuly.  The  separation  was  a  severe 
blow  to  these  youthful  lovers.  They 
wept,  and  vowed  eternal  fidelity. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Josephine 
should  have  been  in  some  d^ree  super- 
stitious. The  peculiarity  of  her  life 
upon  the  plantation — her  constant  con- 
verse with  the  negroes,  whose  minds 
were  imbued  witli  £dl  the  superstitious 
notions  which  they  had  brought  irova. 
Africa,  united  with  those  which  they 
had  found  upon  the  island,  tended  to 
foster  those  feelings.  Rosseau,  the 
most  popular  and  universally-read 
French  writer  of  that  day,  in  his  cele- 
brated "Confessions,"  records  with  per- 
fect composure  that  he  was  one  day 
sitting  in  a  grove,  meditating  whether 
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his  acml  wotdd  probably  be  saved  or 
UmL  He  felt  that  the  quefltion  was  of 
the  utmost  importanoa  How  could  he 
escape  from  the  uncertainty  !  A  BJxper- 
natiual  Toice  seemed  to  suggest  an  ap- 
peal to  a  singular  kind  of  augury.  "  I 
wiQ,"  said  he,  "  throw  tWs  stone  at  that 
trea  If  I  hit  the  tree,  it  shall  be  a 
sign  that  my  soul  is  to  be  saved  K  I 
miss  it,  it  shall  indicate  that  I  am  to 
be  lost"  He  selected  a  large  tree, 
took  the  precaution  of  getting  very 
near  to  it,  and  ihiew  hia  stone  plump 
against  the  trunk.  *^  After  that,"  says 
the  philosopher,  "I  never  again  had  a 
doubt  respecting  my  salvation." 

Josephine  resorted  to  the  same  kind 
of  aogury  to  ascertain  if  William,  who 
had  beoome  a  student  in  the  University 
at  Oxford,  still  remained  faithful  to  her. 
She  not  un&equently  attempted  to  be- 
guile a  weary  hour  in  throwing  pebbles 
at  the  trees,  that  she  might  divine 
whether  William  were  then  thinking  of 
her.  Months,  however,  passed  away, 
and  she  received  no  tidings  from  him. 
Though  she  had  often  written,  her  let- 
ters remained  unanswered.  Her  feel- 
ings were  the  more  deeply  wounded, 
since  there  were  other  friends  upon  the 
island  with  whom  he  kept  up  a  corres- 
pondence ;  but  Josephine  never  received 
even  a  message  through  them. 

One  day,  as  she  was  pensively  ram- 
bling in  a  grove,  where  she  had  often 
walked  with  her  absent  lover,  she  found 
eanred  upon  a  tree  the  names  of  Wil- 
liam and  Josephina  She  knew  well 
by  whose  hand  they  had  been  cut,  and, 
mtirely  overcome  with  emotion,  she  sat 
down  and  wept  bitterly.  With  the 
point  of  a  knife,  and  with  a  trembling 
hand,  she  inscribed  in  the  bark  these 
words,  peculiarly  characteristic  of  her 
depth  of  feeUiig,  and  of  the  gentleness 
of  her  spirit:  "Unhappy  William! 
thou  hast  foigotten  me  f 

William,  however,  had  not  forgotten 
her.  Again  and  again  he  had  written 
in  terms  of  the  most  ardent  atfection. 
But  the  fnends  of  Josephine,  meeting 
with  an  opportimity  for  a  match  for  her 
which  they  deemed  far  more  advanta- 


geous, had  destroyed  these  communica- 
tions, and  also  had  prevented  any  of 
her  letters  from  reaching  the  hand  of 
William.  Thus  each,  while  cherishing 
the  truest  affection,  deemed  the  other 
faithless, 

[To  he  continued,] 


^w»#######^» 


aOB  AS  AN  OBOAinO  FOWSS. 


BT   EDWARD   BEECHER,    D.  D. 

God  only  is  in  and  of  himself  infi- 
nitely and  unconquerably  healthy  and 
vital-^infinitely  above  all  moral  disease, 
all  moral  corruption.  His  emotions 
and  affections,  though  infinitely  pow- 
erful, are  yet  infinitely  incorruptible, 
infinitely  vital.  His  views  of  truth 
are  infinitely  perfect  and  well  propor- 
tioned. There  is  in  them  nothing  one- 
sided, nothing  defectiva  His  will  is 
always  in  perfect  accordance  with  truth, 
honor,  right  and  lova 

Now,  the  mind  of  man,  as  weU  as  of 
angels,  has  been  so  made  that  by  his 
will  and  affections  he  can  take  root  in 
God,  and  by  sympathetic  commtaion 
with  Him  come  under  the  invigorating 
and  health-giving  influence  of  His 
mind,  and  its  intellectual  and  moral 
power,  as  a  constant  spring  and  source 
of  healthy,  normal,  and  beautiful  de- 
velopment. Thus  the  mind  is  rooted 
and  grounded  in  divine  love  and  lifa 
Nor  does  it  glory  in  its  own  solitary  or 
separate  power,  wisdom,  or  beauty,  in 
anjrthing  that  it  does.  There  is  a  joy- 
ful consciousness  of  a  {)ervadiug  influ- 
ence of  Crod  as  the  animating  and  de- 
veloping life  of  alL  His  life,  his 
thoughts,  his  health,  and  his  beauty, 
are  seen  in  all.  All  things  turn  the 
mind  back  to  him  with  new  intensity 
of  admiration  and  love,  as  the  exhaust- 
less  fountain  of  pure  thought,  of  glo- 
rious conceptions,  of  unconquerable 
and  incorruptible  love.     This  is  as  truly 
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the  original,  normal  and  necessary  law 
of  life  and  perfection  to  the  mind,  as 
growth  in  the  soil  is  to  the  plant  or  the 
trea 

The  deadly  influence  of  pride  con- 
sists in  the  fact  that  it  uproots  the 
mind  from  its  native  soil  in  God  ;  cre- 
ates in  it  a  conceit  that  it  has  an  inde- 
pendent power  of  self-development 
from  its  own  roots  and  stock,  that  it 
can  bear  good  fruits  solely  from  itself, 
and  that  it  can  deserve  independent  ad- 
miration for  its  deeds,  for  no  part  of 
which  it  is  to  account  to  any  other 
mind. 

This  deep  and  deceitful  root  of  false- 
hood— for  it  is  false  as  hell — often  pro- 
duces much  which  has  the  aspect  of  re- 
ligion. It  leads  *to  an  outward  choice 
of  God  and  his  cause,  and  to  intense 
and  zealous  action  for  him  in  name,  but 
for  self  in  fact.  For  still  it  inwardly 
admires  itself,  and  still  thirsts  for  the 
outward  admiration  of  others,  for  what 
it  has  done  and  can  do.  It  never  for- 
gets itself  in  a  joyful  contemplation  of 
the  glory  of  God ;  it  does  not  see  the 
divine  glory  in  its  own  acts ;  it  has  not 
an  intense  and  all-absorbing  desire  that 
it  should  glorify  God,  and  him  alone,  as 
the  only  true  life,  light,  and  perfection, 
of  the  universe;  it  has  not  a  holy  recoil 
from  all  man-worship,  as  much  when 
directed  towaixis  itself  as  towards  an- 
other; it  is  not  content  with  an  inward 
and  secret  consciousness  of  the  favor  of 
God,  which  makes  reproach  for  his 
sake  light  and  unimportant,  and  human 
favor  of  little  moment  except  as  a  means 
of  doing  good. 

Nothing  can  be  more  delusive,  noth- 
ing more  fatal,  than  this  idea  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  power  aside  from  God. 
The  mind  was  made  to  live  in  the  at- 
moEq[>here  of  some  mind  or  minds,  as 
truly  as  the  body  was  made  to  live  by 
breathing  the  outward  air.  If  it  is  not 
primarily  rooted  in  God,  it  will  take 
root  in  some  circle  of  minds  whose  ad- 
miration and  favor  it  desires,  and,  with 
all  its  conceit,  will  be  in  bondage  to 
them.  And,  as  minds  detached  from 
Qod  are  of  necessity  involved  in  much 


and  fjEital  error,  so,  instead  of  being  a 
sun  to  them,  it  is  in  fact  darkened  .and 
eclipsed  by  their  darkness. 

L  So  long,  then,  as  men  feel  and  act 
in  accordance  with  these  principles^ 
nothing  can  be  perfected,  whether  in- 
dividual or  social  The  primary,  the 
fundamental  condition  of  perfect  hu- 
man society,  then,  is,  that  the  individ- 
ual mind  be  rooted  in  Grod,  and  that 
society  is  a  result  of  the  action  of  God^ 
through  individual  minds,  so  that  he 
shall  organize  society,  and  act  through 
it  by  his  all-pervading  intellectual  and 
moral  influences,  "nien  will  all  men 
act  with  an  intellectual  and  moral 
power,  freedom,  and  organic  perfection^ 
unknown  before ;  and  yet  the  main- 
spring, the  impulse,  the  r^ulating 
power  of  theii*  action,  shall  be  not  in 
themselves,  nor  in  human  society,  but 
in  God. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  since  human 
society  is  thus  to  be  primarily  developed 
and  perfected  through  the  intellec^ial 
and  moral  power  of  God,  it  is  essential 
that  the  real  chaiucter  of  God,  and  the 
nature  and  laws  of  communion  with 
him,  be  truly  and  perfectly  understood, 
so  as  to  purge  the  world  of  the  spurious 
religion  of  pride,  the  natural  passions, 
and  imagination,  which  has  done  more 
to  dishonor  God,  corrupt  the  church, 
and  injure  the  world,  than  all  other 
causes  combined.  For  when  men  are 
deluded,  and  satisfied  with  a  counter^ 
feit,  the  spimg  of  action  and  progress 
is  broken. 

That  eminent  servant  of  God,  Presi* 
dent  Edwards,  has  well  said  that  '4t  is 
by  the  mixture  of  counterfeit  religion 
with  true,  not  discerned  and  distin- 
guiahed,  that  the  devil  has  had  his 
greatest  advantage  against  the  cause  and 
kingdom  of  Christ.  It  is  plainly  by 
this  means,  principally,  that  he  has  pre- 
vailed against  all  revivals  of  religion, 
since  the  first  founding  of  the  Christiaii 
church.  By  this  he  hurt  the  cause  of 
Christianity,  in  and  after  the  apostolic 
age,  much  more  than  by  all  the  perse> 
cutions  of  both  Jews  and  heathens. 
The  aix)stles,  in  all  their  epistles,  akavr 
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themaeWes  much,  more  concerned  at 
the  fonner  miachief  than  the  latter." 
(Prefietce  to  Treatise  on  the  Aifectiona) 
He  applies  the  same  remarks  to  the  re- 
vivals at  and  after  the  Eeformation, 
and  to  those  in  this  country.  The 
whole  of  that  preface  is  worthy  of  re- 
peated and  prayerful  perusal 

But  it  will  be  found,  on  careful  in- 
quiry, that  the  deepest  root  of  spurious 
religion,  in  all  ages,  has  been  false 
views  of  the  character  of  God,  and  of 
the  real  nature  and  extent  of  legiti- 
mate communion  with  him. 

N«r  need  we  wonder  at  this.  God 
has  a  real  character.  To  this  the  mind 
of  man  in  its  normal  state  is  correlated, 
as  perfectly  as  the  bodily  senses  to  the 
outer  world.  Now,  it  is  only  tliis  true 
character  of  God  which  can  thorough- 
ly reveal  a  man  to  himself,  and  show 
tiie  extent  to  which  sin  has  deranged 
and  disordered  his  powers.  *  This  only 
can  give  him  a  true  idea  what  he  ought 
to  be,  and  what  is  the  extent  of  his 
sins  and  corruption.  Multitudes  are 
living  a  false  life,  of  sincere  but  de- 
luded religion,  because  they  are  deeply 
and  fiitaUy  ignorant  of  the  true  God, 
and  oi  the  true  law  of  life  in  him. 

With  a  defective  and  one-sided  view 
of  the  character  of  Giod,  moreover, 
there  can  be  no  full  and  mature  devel- 
opment of  a  normal  Christian  expe- 
noMce.  In  order  to  exert  its  fuU 
power,  the  character  of  God  ov^ht  to 
he  fully  seen,  and  in  due  harmony  and 
propcrtion. 

The  various  parts  of  a  true  and  ma- 
ture religious  experience  should  be 
ana^ned  and  exhibited  in  their  propor- 
tions and  relations,  so  that  the  Chris- 
tian character  shall  be  not  only  power- 
ful, but  fully  and  symmetrically  devel- 
oped in  all  its  parts. 

Never  was  this  of  more  importance 
than  at  the  present  day.  Bomanism, 
Pantheiflm,  Neo-Platonism,  and  infidel 
Tttturalism,  are  making  delusive  pre- 
tenses of  visions  of  God,  and  an  emi- 
nent lel^ous  experience.  Never, 
therefore,  was  it  more  necessary,  never 
iDore  indispensable,  than  now,  to  know 


who  and  what  God  is,  and  what  is  a 
genuine  and  fully-developed  Christian 
experience. 


"^M^^^^^^fWVW^. 


PBISONS  DO  NOT  EZCLTTBB  OOD. 


BY   MADAME   OUTON. 


Strong  are  the  walls  around  me, 
That  hold  me  all  the  day; 

But  they  who  thus  have  bound  me. 
Cannot  keep  God  away: 

My  very  dungeon  walls  are  dear. 

Because  the  God  I  love  is  here. 

They  know,  who  thus  oppress  me, 

Tib  hard  to  be  alone; 
But  know  not.  One  can  bless  me. 

Who  comes  through  bars  and  stone : 
He  makes  my  dungeon's  darkness  bright 
And  fills  my  bosom  with  delight. 

Thy  love,  O  God!  restores  me 

From  sighs  and  tears  to  praise;  ' 

And  deep  my  soul  adores  thee, 
Nor  thinks  of  time  or  place: 

I  ask  no  more,  in  good  or  ill. 

But  union  with  thy  holy  wilL 

Tis  that  which  makes  my  treasure, 
Tia  that  which  brings  my  gain; 

Converting  woe  to  pleasure, 
And  reaping  joy  from  pain. 

Oh,  'tis  enough,  whatever  befall. 

To  know,  that  God  is  All  in  All. 


■*#^^^^V^/ww> 


A  TALZ  WITH  PABSNTEL 


BY   REV.    T.    L.    CUYLEK. 


I  KNOW  thousands  of  parents  who  have 
received  from  God  a  child,  and  then  they 
txim  the  young  immortal  into  a  dress- 
maker's doll!  As  if  God  had  not  made 
the  little  creature  beautiful  enough,  they 
must  overload  it  with  upholsterings  of 
silk  and  laces,  and  then  torture  its  grace- 
ful freedom  into  the  tongs  and  screws  of 
arbitrary  fashion.     On  a  certain  Sabbath 
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these  parents  brought  their  children  to 
church,  and  formally  devoted  them  to  the 
Lord  in  baptism.  But  all  the  rest  of  the 
time  they  are  consecrating  their  ofisprins 
to  that  other  trinity — fashion,  finery  and 
folly!  I  tell  you  that  this  overdressing 
of  the  body  strikes  through  into  the  heart. 
It  poisons  the  mind  with  affectations  and 
unchildHke  greed  of  admiration  and  vain- 
glory. How  can  a  stop  ever  be  put  to 
the  crop  of  fops  and  fashions,  if  children 
are  to  be  trained  into  foppery  and  cox- 
comber^  from  their  cradles  ?  How  can 
our  children  be  taught  self-denial,  fru- 
gality, humility  and  spiritual-mindedness 
while  their  graceful  forms  are  smothered 
under  the  artificial  trappings  of  pride 
and  extravagance  ?  I  am  quite  sure  that 
when  the  sensible  Hebrew  mother  *'  made 
a  little  coat"  for  her  lovely  boy,  she  re- 
membered that  he  was  *'  lent  unto  the 
Lord,"  and  not  to  the  *'  lust  of  the  eye 
and  the  pride  of  life." 

But  there  is  another  meanins  which  I 
wish  to  give  this  *' little  coat."  In  the 
Bible,  dress  is  an  emblem  of  character. 
Christianity  is  spoken  of  as  a  raiment; 
we  are  exhorted  to  ^*  put  on  Ch/rifty"  to 
be  ''  dothed  with  humility,"  and  to  keep 
our  garments  unspotted  from  the  world. 
Nor  is  it  a  mere  pun — a  playing  with  sa- 
cred words  to  remind  you  that  habii  both 
signifies  dress  and  sigmfies  the  disposition 
of  the  mind  and  its  tendency  to  evil  or 
good.  The  habit  of  doing  right  is  the 
essence  of  godliness. 

Now  we  parents  not  only  clothe  our 
little  ones;  we  also  provide,  in  no  small 
degree,  the  habits  of  their  souls.  We 
heh>  to  clothe  them  in  garments  of  light 
and  loveliness,  or  else  in  garments  of  sin 
and  sorrow  and  shame.  We  make  for 
them  coats  which  no  moth  can  consume 
—coats  which  they  shall  be  wearing  after 
we  have  mouldered  into  di)st!  Our  chil- 
dren put  on  the  example  we  set,  and  wear 
it.  Not  only  what  we  say,  but  what  we 
do,  will  be  repeated  in  their  opinions  and 
their  conduct.  Our  character  streams 
into  our  children.  It  enters  into  their 
eyes  and  through  their  ears  every  mo- 
ment. How  quick  they  are  to  copy  us! 
No  photographic  plate  is  more  sensitive 
to  the  images  which  lodge  there.  Our 
dissimulations  make  them  tricky  and  de- 
ceitful. If  a  boy  is  handled  harshly,  and 
jerked  into  obedhencey  he  will  likely  turn 
out  a  sulky,  obstinate  oereature;  he  will 
be  just  what  our  impatient  rudeness 
makes  him.  If  malicious  tattle  sour  our 
oonveiaation  at  the  table,  our  children's 


"  teeth  wiU  be  set  on  edge."  If  we  talk 
only  ''money,  money,  money,"  they  will 
be  greedy  for  sharp  baigauis.  If  we  talk 
"horses,"  and  ** base-ball,"  and  race- 
courses, etc. ,  they  will  be  on  fire  with  a 
rage  for  sporting.  If  we  give  our  boys  a 
dollar  for  the  toy-shop  or  places  of  amuse- 
ment, and  only  a  ddne  for  the  contribu- 
tion-box, we  shall  teach  them  that  self- 
indulgence  is  of  ten  times  more  import- 
ance tiian  charity.  If  we  live  for  the 
world,  they  will  die  for  the  tuorldy  and  be 
lost  forever!  The  mind-garments  which 
we  weave  they  will  wear.  Long  after  we 
are  dead,  our  children  will  be  clothed  in 
habits  we  helped  to  fashion. 

My  fellow-parents,  we  are  weaving  our 
children's  habits  every  hour.  We  do  it 
as  clothes  are  made,  stitch  by  stUcK  We 
do  it  by  little  things  and  through  uncon- 
scious influences.  We  are  making  the 
"  little  coats"  which  shall  be  worn  not 
only  in  this  world,  but  in  the  world  to 
come!  Oh,  how  much  depends  on  us 
whether  they  should  "  walk  in  white" 
among  the  glorified  in  Heaven!  The 
property  we  can  leave  our  children  may 
be  simul  indeed.  We  may  not  afiford 
them  an  expensive  education.  But  day 
by  day  we  can  be  prayerfully,  patiently 
weaving  for  them  that  garment  of  good- 
ness which  shall  grow  brighter  and 
brighter  until  they  put  on  the  shining 
raiment  like  unto  those  before  the  Throne. 


■W^W#^#/^»» 


THE  BEAL  FBSSBNCE. 


In  a  Christmas  article.  Rev.  T.  K. 
Beecher  remarks: 

He  came.  He  will  come  again.  Past, 
future !  How  about  to-day  ?  Is  Jesus  a 
person  historic  and  prophetic  only  !  Shall 
we  celebrate  a  grand  event  long  ago,  his 
birth  1  Shall  we  pray  for  a  grander  event 
to  come,  his  glorious  appearing  the  second 
time  unto  salvation!  Is  all  between 
these  two  events  to  bo  a  long  monotony, 
during  which  the  church  can  make  music 
of  two  tones  only — ^he  came,  he  will  come  ? 

Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  to- 
gether in  my  name  there  am  I  in  the 
midst  of  them — said  he.  I  will  not  leave 
you  comfortless,  I  will  come  unto  you ; — 
said  he  again.  Lo,  I  am  with  you  al- 
wnysi  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world; 
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■id  lie  still  again.  And  from  heaven  he 
kai  qmken  :  If  any  man  hear  my  voice 
and  open  the  door,  I  will  oome  into  him 
aad  sup  vith  him,  and  he  with  me.  These, 
sad  similar  sayings  of  Jeeus,  are  trite 
with  much  quoting.  But  who  and  where 
aze  the  Ohiistian  believers  that  find  Jesus 
Cbngt  to-day,  personally  and  recogniza- 
bly present. 

A  very  laige  church  asserts  and  insists 
that  Jesus  is  personally  present  in  her,  at 
everf  sacrament  of  the  eucharist.  The 
tnie  tvbtiamce  of  his  body  and  blood, 
(dwQ^  not  the  aooidents  or  phenomena 
d  it)  is  really  present,  and  virtue  proceeds 
from  it,  justifying  anew  every  true  be- 
he»«r.  Here  is  a  present  Lord.  A  Savior 
pscpetoally  with  his  church. 

Bat  it  is  not  a  ^*  real  pretence.''  It  is  a 
drnwt  fancy — ^  pious  illusion.  If  in 
the  very  thrill  of  their  silent  adoration 
of  ihe  host,  ibe  word  should  pass  through 
the  house  that  *"  Jesus  himself  is  in  the 
^btd  miking  and  talking  like  folks  r  At 
oaee  pnest  and  people  would  leave  their 
•dfTsble  ^'hoat  and  real  presence, '  &ud 
r«h  out  to  see  his  more  real  face,  enjoy 
ks  mile  and  touph  his  garment.  There 
is  a  presence  of  the  Lord  which  would 
maij  the  Pope  himself  better  than  what 
he i»v  calls  the  **  real  presence." 

Ha  who  in  good  faith  denies  himself 
sad  takes  up  his  cross  daily  and  follows 
J«n;  snd  ocKitinues  in  this  coiurse  until 
it  beeooaes  an  actual  and  habitual  laying 
doss  erf  his  own  life; — sucli  an  one  will 
saain  sn  experience  of  Jesus  Christ  such 
SB  will  ndsfy  aU  the  sayings  and  promises 
cttUmed  in  the  New  Testament.  There 
ia  alittnl  oominff  of  the  Lord  to  each  and 
cmy  literal  b^iever;  a  dreamy  coming 
»  a  dreaming  believer;  a  sacramental 
to  every  church  believer;  and  no 
^  at  all  to  a  non-believer,  until  he 
I  with  shouts  of  angels  and  trump  of 
God  to  judgment. 

tf  say  man  fail  to  find  an  intelligible 
fahlTlBqit  of  our  Lord's  promises,  the 
ttose  of  the  failure  is  in  the  man,  not  in 
the  L«d  nor  in  the  promises.  They  are 
Tea  and  Amen  always.  Better  than  the 
y^qf  God  in  the  child  Jesus  at  tliat 
**  Christmas !  Better  than  the  coming 
tf  God  by  hia  Christ  son  in  the  day  ap- 
P**"**"^ — ^mayhaip  to-morrow,  mayhap  a 
^^^"■ad  yean  hence  !  Better  than  any 
ad  sD  the  great  Advents,  is  the  coming 
«f  Jtans  tfce  Kedeemer  to  abide  with  the 
nthfal  soful,  who,  hearing  his  voice, 
^MBs  the  door  and  admits  mm.  A  posi- 
tt»e,  penonal,  oousciousness, — now  f  am 


cofredfor,  compmied  and  kept  by  the  great 
Shepherd,  who  is  goithering  his  chosen  ofMS 
oiU  of  aUthe  world; — ^is  worth  more  than 
all  memories  of  Bethlehem,  more  than  all 
expectations  of  his  glorious  appearing. 
**  He  came,  he  will  come  again,'*  every 
Bible-reader  can  see  and  say  so  much. 
He  has  come  and  is  abiding  with  me;  is  a 
voice  of  contentment  which  none  can 
utter  save  the  Christian  who  has  sought 
and  found  the  peace  of  God  which  passeth 
all  understanding. 

I  iu  them,  said  Jesus;  and    he  meant 
precisely  what  he  said. 


'**Ht*4Sht4fH*%^ 


Excellent  Advice  Given  by  Friends  to 
their  Members. 

Be  in  the  frequent  practice  of  waiting 
upon  God  in  retirement,  with  prayer  and 
supplication,  honestly  examining  your- 
selves as  to  your,  growth  in  grace,  and 
your  preparation  for  the  life  to  oome. 
Live  in  love  as  Christian  brethren,  ready 
to  be  helpful  one  to  the  other,  and  to 
sympathize  with  each  other  in  the  trials 
and  afflictions  of  life.  Follow  peace  with 
all  men,  desiring  the  true  happiness  of 
all;  and  be  liberal  to  the  poor,  endeavor- 
ing to  promote  their  temporal,  moral  and 
religious  well-being.  Maintain  strict  in- 
tegrity in  all  your  transactions  in  trade, 
and  in  your  other  outward  concerns,  re- 
membering that  you  will  have  to  answer 
for  the  mode  of  acquiring  and  the  manner 
of  using  your  possessions.  Watch,  with 
Christian  tenderness,  over  the  opening 
minds  of  your  offspring;  inure  them  to 
the  habit  of  self-restraint  and  filial  obe- 
dience; carefully  instruct  them  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
seek  for  the  ability  to  imbue  their  minds 
with  the  love  of  their  Heavenly  Father, 
their  Redeemer,  and  Sanctifier.  The 
best  recreation  of  a  Christian  is  the  relief 
of  distress.  Warn  those  that  are  rich  in 
this  world  that  they  apply  not  the  bless- 
ings of  God  to  the  indulging  of  their  ap- 
petites in  pleasure  and  vanity;  but  that 
they  be  ready  to  do  good,  and  to  oonmiu- 
nicate  to  those  who  are  in  necessity. 


Charity. — A  painter  was  once  engaged 
upon  a  likeness  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
In  the  course  of  his  battles,  Alexander 
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had  reoeived  an  ugly  scar  on  the  side  of 
his  face.  The  artist  was  desirous  of  giv- 
ing a  correct  likeness  of  the  monarch, 
and  at  the  same  time  desirous  of  hiding 
the  scar.  It  was  a  difficult  task  to  ac- 
complish. At  length  he  hit  upon  a  happy 
expedient.  He  painted  him  in  a  reflective 
attitude,  his  hand  placed  against  his 
head,  while  his  finger  covered  the  scar. 
The  best  men  are  not  without  their 
failings,  their  scars — but  do  not  dwell 
upon  them.  In  speaking  of  them  to 
others  adopt  the  painter's  expedient,  and 
lot  the  finger  of  love  be  placed  upon  the 
scar. 


A  WAY  TO  DO  GOOD. 

Already  quite  a  number  of  benevo- 
lent friends  have  donated  money  to  send 
the  MiBCKLLANY  to  the  Sabbath  Schools 
of  the  freedmen  of  the  South.  They  are 
now  learning  to  read  very  rapidly.  The 
Miscellany  we  think  just  the  work  to 
lead  them  to  a  thirst  for  knowledge  and 
an  elevated  life.  It  is  published  in  a 
style  to  be  extensively  read.  For  every 
five  dollars,  down  to  one  dollar,  we  will 
furnish  the  Miscellany  to  these  schoob 
according  to  the  amount  donated.  Let 
any  one,  who  will,  get  up  a  subscription 
for  this  purpose. 


'**fM^^^fHm«M 


E^r*SiNOE  the  issue  of  the  last  num- 
ber, the  subscription  for  the  Miscellany 
hiis  run  up  very  fast.  Let  every  friend 
work  for  it,  with  a  little  perseverence, 
and  by  next  January  we  shall  have  at 
least  5,000  subscribers.  We  now  publish 
2,000,  and  shall  probably  be  able  to  fur- 
nish back  numbers  until  May  or  June. 

^^"Fkom  the  many  favorable  notices, 
we  publish  the  following  from  the  Courier ^ 
Elmore,  Ohio: 

**  We  have  received  from  the  publisher, 

the  first  number  of  Wbllman's  Miscbl- 

'  lany,  a  monthly  magazine,   devoted  to 

pure  Christianity,  sound    and  elevating 


literature;  national  in  its  character  and 
patronage.  Published  by  J.  K.  Well- 
man,  Adrian,  Mich. 

''  It  is  a  veiy  neatly  printed  magazine, 
and  is  full  of  *'  Live  thoughts  from  the 
best  thinkers."  All  Christians,  without 
regard  to  sects  or  belief,  and  all  men  of 
culture  and  refinement,  who  love  a  high 
standard  of  literature,  will  find  in  this 
magazine  what  they  have  long  sought 
for. " 


••H*iMf/*M^H*t^ 


All  seem  very  much  pleased  with  the 
beautifully  printed  pages  of  the  Miscel- 
lany. The  type  is  new,  and  the  print- 
ing executed  in  the  best  manner.  We 
were  never  able  to  get  printing  done  in  a 
style  equal  to  this  in  Michigan  before. 
Messrs.  Applegate  &  Fee,  the  editors  and 
proprietors  of  the  Adrian  Times  and  Ex- 
positor, are  the  proprietors  of  this  very 
perfect  printing  concern.  See  their  card 
on  the  4th  page  of  Miscellany  cover. 


A 


[lihsC^ 


The  Miscellany  for  a  few  months  1 
come,  will  be  mailed  the  last  part  of 
the  month.  In  order  to  obtain  a  good 
]>aying  circulation  the  first  year,  the 
editor,  jwrsonally,  is  spending  the  moBt 
of  his  time  in  visiting  different  parts  of 
the  country,  obtaining  subscribers  and 
agents.  By  his  efforts  alone  he  is  run- 
ning up  the  subscription  at  the  rate  of 
3,000,  or  more,  a  yeai^  This,  all  will 
see,  means  hard  work.  Now,  kind 
reader,  will  you  not  share  with  us  in 
this  work  and  glorious  reward  ? 
Some  have  done  nobly  already.  "We 
thank  them.  The  cause  of  spi*eading 
that  which  elevates  the  world,  is  good 
enough  for  men  or  angels. 


NMW^^MM4M»» 


All  will  be  pleased  with  the  iK)em, 
"  John  and  I,"  by  C.  T  Bateman.  Mr. 
Bateman  is  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Schools  of  this  county.  He  is,  as  far 
as  we  csm  learn,  very  {)0[)ular  in  his 
pLice.  He  is  a  thorough  scholar,  a 
good  writer  and  a  true  poet  He  will,* 
we  are  happy  to  Siiy,  Ixxjome  a  ix3gular 
contributor  to  the  Miscellany. 
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INDIVIDnMi  dVILZZATION. 


BY  PBOF.  B.   F.  TEFPT,  D.  D. 

The  great  law  of  the  human  mind 
18  expansion,  fbcpansion,  growth,  ad- 
TSAoement,  is  the  characteristic  fact  of 
the  huDan  race.  Both  philosophy  and 
lustorj  establish  the  truth  of  these  as- 
aertioDs.  Reason  teaches  us  to  antici- 
pate, and  experience  confirms  the  con- 
viction, that  man  is  destined  to  unlim- 
ited and  endless  improvement ;  that,  as 
an  individual,  he  is  incessantly,  perhaps 
inseosiblyy  progressing ;  and  that,  as  a 
noe,  he.  is  gradually  approaching  that 
ahimate  goal  of  perfection — ^for  there 
is  a  aense  in  which  this  term  is  applica- 
ble to  the  mass — which  marks  the  an- 
terior boundary  of  that  ideal  life,  to 
which  humanity  looks  forward  with 
favonnt  hope,  and  which  sheds  its  light 
opoa  the  dull  or  painful  realities  of 
ach  passing  hour. 

^We  have  reason  to  trust  that  the 
doctrine  of  individual  perfectibility 
commends  itself  to  the  most  judicious 
and  intdligent  readers.  We  certainly 
hsTe  a  personal  interest  in  it  How 
brig^t^  how  glorious,  if  the  world  is 
ooatiniially  and  for  ever  progressing  ! 
In  the  istimation  of  many  of  the 
[Mar— 1] 


strongest  minds  of  age,  the  sentiment 
is  stamped  with  the  impression  of  rea- 
son; nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  it  is  the 
most  constant  topic  of  prophetic  inspi- 
ration. Indeed,  it  is  the  key,  the  nu 
cleus,  the  radiating  pointy  of  Scripture. 
It  is  the  burijien  of  the  old  dispensa- 
tion, and  the  glory  of  the  new.  It  is 
by  revelation,  in  fact,  that  we  have  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  of  this  principle; 
and,  therefore,  it  is  worthy  of  the  ut- 
most confidence.  It  is  a  doctrine  of 
great  practical  influence.  It  possesses, 
and  should  exercise^  unlimited  power 
on  the  employment  of  our  mental  and 
physical  faculties.  It  is  the  object  of 
our  hopes,  the  image  of  our  destiny. 
Faith  should  lend  us  the  magic  of  its 
sway,  and  push  us  onward  to  the  prize.- 
Let  this  destiny,  reader,  stand  fresh  be- 
fore you  in  every  situation  of  life.  It 
should  visit  you  in  the  night  season. 
It  should  follow  you  into  the  secular 
occupations  of  the  world.  It  should 
meet  you  in  your  retirements,  and  form 
the  subject  of  your  profoundest  and 
holiest  meditations.  It  is  the  inviting 
angel  that  precedes  you  in  your  course; 
that  incites  you  to  the  best  and  noblest 
of  your  undertakings;  that  will  con- 
tinually point  you  to  the  object  of  your 
purest  and  highest  aspirations. 

How  satisfactory,  how  captivating  is 
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the  feict,  that,  aniidst  all  the  changes 
and  turmoil  of  the  world,  society  has 
never  suffered  a  retrogression !  On- 
waid,  upward,  onward !  In  the  dark- 
est i)eriod8,  when  truth  aiid  rirtue  did 
appear  to  sleep,  when  science  had  drop- 
ped its  telesco|3e  and  philosophy  her 
torch,  when  the  world  would  seem  to 
have  been  standing  still,  the  inscruta- 
ble wisdom  of  divine  Providence  was 
preparing  new  agents,  and  evolving 
more  powerful  piinciples,  to  co-operate 
in  the  work  of  individual  and  social 
improvement  It  would  appear  as  if 
the  world,  like  the  year,  ha*l  its  sea- 
sons ;  and  that  the  seed  disseminated 
in  spring,  must  first  die,  before  it  can 
vegetate  and  produce  the  rich  harvests 
of  autumn.  History  has  marked  out 
such  cycles;  and  we  are  disheartened 
by  the  necessary  and  successive  periods 
of  darkness,  because  the  revolution  is 
so  vast,  or  our  own  position  so  h\imble, 
that  we  cannot  look  beyond  the  shade 
that  surrounds  us,  and  behold  the  dis- 
tant and  gradual  approaches  of  another 
day. 

The  great  agents  in  the  work  of  in- 
dividual civilization  are  science,  phil- 
osophy and  religion  ;  and  the  constant 
and  wonderful  growth  of  these  agents 
is  a  clear  indication  of  the  intellectual 
and  moral  progress  of  the  world. 

The  function  of  science,  proi)erly  de- 
fined, is  to  acquaint  us  with  the  distinct 
objects  and  existences,  material  and 
immaterial,by  which  we  are  surrounded. 
Its  theatre  is  the  universe.  Its  objects 
are  innumerable,  if  ilot  infinite.  Mind 
and  matter,  substance  and  quality, 
things  visible  and  invisible,  temporal 
and  eternal,  are  embraced  within  the 
comi>ass  of  its  mighty  attempts. 

Philosophy,  on  the  other  hand,  trans- 


cends the  region  of  isolated  facts,  and 
abstract  existences,  and  essays  to  de- 
monstrate the  multiplied  relations,  con- 
nections and  dependencies  which  iixiB 
infinite  variety  Of  objects  mutually 
sustains.  It  places  man  in  the  center 
of  the  natural  world,  and  exhibits  the 
manner  in  which  all  beings  bear  a  nec- 
essary relation  to  him.  To  all  purix)se8 
of  simple  philosophy,  he  is  regarded  as 
the  chief  existence.  His  mind  is  the 
focus  to  which  all  the  properties  of 
spirit  and  matter,  and  all  the  truths  of 
reason  and  revelation,  converge.  It  is 
the  radiating  center,  from  which  their 
blended  light  is  .subsequently  diffused. 
It  is  from  the  human  mind  that  all 
truths  receive  their  peculiar  character 
and  complexions.  It  is  the  relations 
of  man  to  all  other  existences,  material, 
animal  and  spiritual,  from  which  are 
deduced  those  unalterable  and  eternal 
principles,  which  constitute  the  ground- 
work of  all  philosophy,  natural,  politi- 
cal and  moral. 

Religion  covers  a  broader  field  than 
is  occupied  by  either  of  the  other  agents 
in  civilization.  It  is  both  science  and 
philosophy.  It  teaches  us  facts  inac- 
cessible to  reason,  whose  magnitude 
and  importance  are  quite  inconceivable, 
— ^facts,  the  influence  of  which  extend 
^'froni  everlasting  to  everlasting."  It 
discovers  the  origin,  the  history,  and 
the  conclusion  of  all  things.  It  rolls 
up  the  curtain  of  individual  and  social 
life,  and  displays  the  infinite  drama  of 
existence  in  all  the  variety  of  its  acts 
and  scenes,  with  all  the  perfection  of 
coincident  characters  and  parts,  atr 
tended  by  the  powerful  influence  which 
can  be  exerted  by  the  respective  merits 
of  truth  and  nature,  i^ea.son  and  revela. 
tion,  combined.     It  institutes  relations 
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the  moBt  sublime  in  their  nature,  and 
drawB  comparisons  the  most  overwhelm- 
ing i^  their  tendency.  The  sanction  it 
extends  to  duty  is  as  broad  as  eternity. 
The  motives  it  imparts  to  the  noble 
and  untiring  exertion,  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  truth  and  the  practice  of  the 
highest  virtues,  are  as  mighty  as  rea- 
son, as  enduring  as  immortality,  as  in- 
viting as  heaven,  as  sublime,  as  terrible, 
as  the  wages  of  crime,  or  as  the  shad- 
ows of  the  grave ! 

The  history  of  science  la  a  continual 
record  of  intellectual  triumphs.  Yet, 
there  are  sober  and  otherwise  judicious 
men,  who  are  supposed  to  doubt  the 
correctness  of  its*  annals,  and  still  more 
the  justness  of  what  they  denominate 
its  Ottering  conclusions.  They  point 
yon  to  Egypt,  intersected  by  canals, 
heightened  to  superior  beauty  by  the 
channs  of  agriculture,  and  crowned 
with  the  most  magnificent  temples  and 
iiMXiuinents.  They  conduct  you  to  the 
pages  of  classical  history,  or  to  the 
socles  of  the  modem  panorama,  and 
exhibit  the  splendor  of  former  cities; 
or  to  the  studio  of  the  ancient  artist, 
and  surround  you  with  the  speaking 
canvass  and  the  breathing  marble.  The 
Roman  empire,  in  the  days  of  its  high- 
est splendor,  is  poii;i*ayed  before  you. 
The  antiquity  of  Indian  inventions,  or 
the  discoveries  of  subtle  Ai-abia,  are 
discoursed  upon  in  your  presence  with 
apparent  triumph.  You  are  told,  that 
all  that  now  astonishes  is  but  the  revi- 
val of  former  expeiiencesj  and  that 
the  world  is  living  over  again  its  an- 
cient greatness.  The  philosophers  of 
Greece  are  summoned  from  their  graves 
to  testify  to  the  unrivaled  glory  of  a 
former  civilization.  Whence  came  our 
knowledge,   it  is  asked,  of  the  natural 


sciences,  but  from  Abou-Ryan-al-By- 
rouny,  who  si)ent  forty  years  in  the 
study  of  mineralogy,  and  from  another 
hard  name  in  the  Arabic  dialect,  who 
traversed  the  plains  and  forests  of  all 
Europe  to  furmsh  Limiseus  with  a  com- 
plete, though  undigested  system  of  sex- 
ual botany.  The  gardens,  groves,  vine- 
yards, and  delightful  rui-al  villages  of 
Grenada,  under  the  plastic  civilization 
of  its  Moorish  conquerors,  are  instantly 
cited  to  rival  the  highest  specimens  of 
English  cultivation.  Paj^er,  gun-jiow- 
dei*,  the  compass,  and  numerals,  with 
many  other  inventions  and  discoveries, 
are  all  industriously  traced  to  an  early 
age.  Science,  it  is  said,  like  the  sun, 
rises  in  the  east  and  travels  westwaixl, 
shedding  its  light  upon  the  successive 
nations  which  lie  under  its  course,  and 
is  probably  destined  to  set  out  again 
from  the  same  point,  again  and  again 
to  pursue  the  same  journey. 

This  is  without  doubt  a  delightful 
picture  of  the  past,  and  is  admirably 
adapted  to  please  the  fanciful  notion  s 
of  the  antiquary;  but  it  will  not  sat- 
isfy the  demands  of  fact  and  of  history. 
To  demonstrate  the  remarkable  pix)g- 
ress  which  science  has  matle  since  the 
ages  to  which  we  have  alluded,  we  have 
only  to  study  the  authoi"S  who  were 
contemporaneous  with  those  civiliza- 
tions which  form  the  boast  of  this  an- 
tiquarian spirit,  and  then  go  into  the 
modern  woi-ld  and  make  the  compari- 
son. Let  the  agriculturist  peruse  the 
poetic  description  which  the  Eoman 
Georgic  contains  of  the  implements  of 
husbandry,  and  testify  if  he  does  not 
go  to  his  steel  spade  and  patent  plough 
with  an  improved  i;pli3h.  Let  the  me- 
chanic take  up  the  poems  of  Homer 
(and   there  ai'e   many   who  can  read 
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them  in  the  original),  and  follow  the 
immortal  father  of  the  epic  muse 
through  his  labored  panegyrics  of  Tro- 
jan art;  and,  after  he  has  caught  all 
the  eniJiusiasm  he  can  from  viewing 
Andromache  plying  a  hand-loom,  or 
Diomed  riding  into  battle  on  a  cliunsy 
though  classical  vehicle,  let  him  ent^ 
one  of  our  modem  factories,  and  hear 
the  hum  of  a  million  spindles,  and  the 
crash  of  a  thousand  shuttles ;  or  into  a 
modem  depot,  and  behold  a  train  set 
out  with  the  velocity  of  the  wind,  and 
vanish  in  the  distance  before  he  has 
time  to  express  his  astonishment !  Let 
the  seaman  look  back,  through  the 
pages  of  livy  or  Virgil,  to  those  times, 
when  a  few  perilous  yachts,  or  lumber- 
ing, heavy-oared  galleys,  creeping  das- 
tardly along  the  shore,  were  the  only 
navy  of  the  most  famous  people  of  all 
antiquity ;  and  with  what  pride  he  will 
set  his  foot  upon  the  deck  of  one  of 
our  majestic  ships  of  the  line,  or  enrol 
his  name  among  the  bold  adventurers 
of  our  thundering  steam  vessels — 

^*  Wbo»e  path  is  on  the  moimt  aln  ▼aw, 
Whose  home  ie  on  the  deep." 

How  heartily  does  the  geographer 
laugh  at  the  discoveries  of  ^neas  and 
the  periplus  of  Hanno !  What  aston- 
ishment would  a  Roman  circus  or  a 
Grecian  ampitheatre  express,  to  wit- 
ness an  American  philosopher  disarm- 
ing the  te/npest  of  its  power,  and 
weaving  a  peaceful  garland  with  wreaths 
of  lightning  when  the  heavens  are  on 
fire !  In  a  word,  that  science  has  un- 
dergone many  revolutions,  and  been 
lost  in  one  country  to  appear  in  an- 
other, is  no  less  true,  than  that,  at  each 
successive  development,  it  has  possessed 
some  new  element,  and  shone  forth 
with  unprecedented  splendor. 

The  same  observation  is  true  of  phi- 
losophy and  religion.  Who  can  doubt 
that  the  philosophy  of  Greede  was  an 
improvement  on  the  symhoUsm  of 
E^rpt,  the  sabeism  of  Chaldea,  and  the 
derniu/rgic  system  of  the  Persian  magi  1 
Can  it  be  controverted  that  philosophy, 
in  the  hands  of  Bacon  and  Locke,  was 


more  real,  more  pure  and  rational,  than 
with  the  philosophers  of  Athens  and 
Rome?  Nor  can  it  be  a  question,  that 
the  path  of  experiment  which  these  re- 
nowned thinkers  have  contributed  to 
open,  is  conducting  us  to  greater, 
clearer,  nobler  results  than  any  former 
people  or  age  has  achieved.  Facts 
are  not  the  basis  of  philosophy.  The 
imagination,  which  so  long  took  the 
lead  in  this  department  of  human  in- 
vestigation, has  at  length  found  her 
true  place  in  giving  laws  to  the  fictions 
of  romance  and  in  tempering  the  inspi- 
rations of  fJEincy.  Analysis  and  syn- 
thesis, for  ages  separated,  have  at  last 
formed  a  happy  and  promising  alliance ; 
induction  is  taking  the  place  of  specu- 
lation ]  and  reason  is  occupying  the 
throne  which  fancy  has  at  length  vaca- 
ted to  her  rival. 

It  is  impossible  to  affirm  whether  it 
will  be  so  readily  conceded,  that  religion 
has  also  shared  in  this  general  improve- 
ment. But  if  we  will  divest  ourselves 
of  the  vulgar  prejudices  respecting  the 
primeval  purity  of  religion  which  his- 
tory does  not  sanction,  we  shall  unani- 
mously acknowledge,  that  though  ChriB- 
tianity  is  intrinsically  the  same  in  all 
ages,  the  notions  which  mankind  have 
entertained  of  it,  and  the  character  and 
degree  of  its  influence  upon  the  world, 
have  been  widely  various  in  difierent 
periods  of  its  existenca  Its  light  has 
certaLoly  been  becoming  more  clear,  its 
sublime  doctrines  more  justly  appre- 
ciated, and  consequently,  its  tenden- 
cies more  rational  and  irresistible.  The 
visible  church  was  the  reservoir  into 
which  poured,  through  a  series  of  ages, 
the  abject  soofeeism  of  the  £a8t,  the 
guady  gnosticism  of  the  South,  the 
splendid  but  perplexed  theistical  theo- 
ries of  the  West,  and  ten  thousand 
nameless  rivulets  of  bold  and  barbarize 
speculation  from  the  mighty  North. 
Thia  corruption  commenced  at  an  early 
age  ;  nay,  in  the  very  days  of  the  apos- 
tles. In  several  of  the  canonical  epis- 
tles, and  more  emphatically  in  the 
apocalypse,  we  are  furmshed  with  abun- 
dant evidence,  that  a  spirit  of  innova- 
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tion  had,  at  that  earl  j  period,  difixised 
faarrenneflB  otot  vast  portions  of  the 
Christian  world.  But  the  Bible  re- 
mained ;  and  from  that  i-ock  there  still 
issued  a  stream^  though  at  first  choked 
and  obstructed  in  its  passage,  which 
was  oon^ually  increaaiDg  in  magni- 
tude and  power.  The  names  of  Yigi- 
lantiua,  Husb,  Wickliffe  andLuther,are 
like  the  graduated  oolumns  placed  at 
wide  intervals  along  the  bed  of  the 
Nile ;  they  mark  the  progressive  eleva- 
tions of  this  swelling  river  of  truth, 
which  has  at  length  overflowed  its 
hanks,  and  spread  its  waters  over  all 
lands! 

In   the   progress  of  these  agents  of 
civilization  we  witness  the  advancement 
c^  civilization   itsell     The   individual 
is  now  more    intelligent^  more  wise, 
m<»e   virtuouSy   than   in  any  previous 
age.     Bat  civilization  is  yet  in  its  in- 
fimcy.     It  is  less  than  three  centuries 
sinoe  the   true  method  of  human  im- 
provement was   discovered.     Most  of 
the  sciences  have  not  passed  the  season 
of  youth  ;  some  of  them  have  just  ar- 
rived at  a  conscious  existence ;  others 
are  springing  into  being.     Correct  phil- 
osophy is  perhaps  not  older  than  Bacon ; 
it  is  certainly  younger  than  the  dawn 
of  European   civilization,  which   must 
be  dated   from  the  fall  of  Constantino- 
pla     Religion,  as  a  ptu^  and   separate 
sgait,  sabeequent  to  the  apostolic  age, 
cannot   be  traced  to  a  much  earlier  pe- 
riod than  that  of  Yigilantius ;  nor  did 
it  produce  anything  worthy  of  special 
reond,  aside  from  ^e  heroic  devotion 
of  its  principal  patrons,  until  the  voice 
of  the  sixteenth  century  shook  the  col- 
umns of  the  papal   throne,  and  gave 
intellectual   and   moral  liberty  to  the 
world.     The   work  is  now  going  on. 
The  present   age  is  the   result  of  all 
pieviaas  age&     Science,  philosophy,  re- 
gion, are  exerting  both  a  separate  and 
a  combined  influence  upon  man,  which 
18  rapidly  realizing  the  fondest  antici- 
pations of  the  mind ;  which  is  under- 
mining the  influence  of  error,  diminish- 
ing the  power  of  corporations  and  com- 
I  wfate  exercised  contrary  to  the 


rights  and  necessities  of  their  compo- 
nent members,  and  enfranchising,  en- 
nobling and  perfecting  the  character  of 
the  individual  Democracy  is  the  cluir- 
acteristic  tendency  of  the  age.  It  is 
the  doctrine  of  all  parties,  political,  so- 
cial and  religious.  In  Europe,  as  woU 
as  in  America,  the  people  begin  to  n«a- 
lize  their  power.  Evei-y  man  begins  to 
feel  conscious  that  he  is  an  individual. 
Individuality  will  continue  to  mark  the 
onward  progress  of  the  world,  until,  in 
some  future  age,  the  blessings  of  knowl- 
edge, liberty  and  happiQess,  will  be  en- 
joyed, in  nearly  equal  degrees,  by  siU 
classes  of  men.  Perhaps  the  child  is 
soon  to  live  that  shall  witness  the  dawn 
of  tins  glorious  period.  Who  will  not 
invoke,  with  the  Mantuan  bard,  the 
speedy  presence  of  that  event : 

"  Indpe,  pftnre  paer !" 

or  with  the  rapt  poet  of  Twickenham, 
exclaim: 

**  Swift  fly  the  yeftrt,  and  rise  the  expected  nom, 
O,  spriofi:  to  li|?nt,  aiiBpicions  babe,  be  born  f* 
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VOZCIS  OF  TBI  WINDS. 

BT  C.  T.  BATBMAN,  A.  M.,  OF  ADRIAN. 

Hakk!  hark!  the  winds  go  sighing  by. 
And  oh !  what  thoughts  to  me  they  bring. 

As  through  the  ever-changing  sky 
I  hear  their  airy  voices  sing! 

How  many  songs  they  seem  to  chant, 
How  many  words  they  whisp'ring  speak! 

How  oft  they  snarl  with  angry  rant, 
Or  wrathful  round  our  chambers  creak ! 

They  come  alike  to  all  mankind, 

What  e'er  their  fortunes  here  may  be; 

But  ah!  what  says  the  lisping  wind  ? 
Ask  your  owu  heart,  and  tell  it  me. 

What  they  may  whisper  in  your  ear. 
What  songs  they  bring,  I  cannot  tell; 

But  when  I  hear  the  winds  come  near, 
I  read  their  breezy  voices  welL 
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When  over  flow'ry  plains  they  fly, 
And  nistle  through  the  fragrant  trees, 

They  seem  to  sing  of  a  brighter  sky, 
Of  happy  hearts  and  careless  ease. 

When  soughing  through  the  lonely  pines, 
Or  sighing  over  dreary  plains, 

Where  dim  the  slanting  sunlight  shines, 
My  soul  in  sadness  then  complains. 

They  seem  to  tell  of  fading  flow'rs, 
Of  Autumn's  sere  and  falling  leaves; 

And  of  those  melancholy  hours 
When  dying  Nature  gently  grieves. 

When  dull  and  slow  they  murmur  on, 
Like  dirges  from  some  distant  shore, 

I  think  of  faces  pale  and  wan 
Whom  I  shall  here  behold  no  more. 

Tis  then  I  think  of  lonely  graves 
Where  loved  ones  sleep  the  sleep  of  death. 

And  bless  the  wind  that  gently  waves 
Their  willows,  with  its  passing  breath. 

But  when  they  oome  with  angry  sweep, 
High-tossing  storm-clouds  thro' the  sky, 

They  tell  how  sea-bom  surges  leap 
Where  shipwrecked  sailors  sink  and  die. 

'TIS  then  their  wrathful  bowlings  fill 
The  air  with  dread  portentous  wails. 

And  hearts,  with  fear  of  coming  ill. 
Grow  faint  and  chill,  and  courage  fails. 

Ah!  then,  how  weak  is  puny  man. 

When  whirlwinds  grasp  with  direst  rage 

The  ocean  flood,  the  solid  land, 
And  fierce  tempestous  battles  wage! 

When  biting  blasts  of  winter  come, 
And  round  our  cheerful  mansions  roar, 

They  seem  to  tell  what  they  have  done 
When  burstingthro'  the  poor  man's  door. 

But  when  they  oome  with  snowflakes  light, 
And  fill  the  air  with  feath'ry  clouds. 

Wide  mantling  earth  in  silv'ry  white, 
They  whisper  joy  to  merry  crowds. 

They  oome  to  tell  you  of  the  mirth 
When  tinkling  bells  and  bounding  sleighs 

Go  dancing  o'er  the  snow-white  earth. 
Among  the  merry  Christmas  days. 


But  best  I  love  the  gentle  breeze 
Young  Spring  brings  o'er  the  sunny 
plains, 

To  kiBS  the  freshly  budding  trees. 
And  echo  far  the  thrush's  strains. 

It  seems  to  speak  in  joyous  rhyme 
Of  new-bom  life  on  ev'ry  shore, 

And  of  some  glorious  coming  time 
When  Death  and  Storm  shall  fright  no 
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BY    J.    YOUNO. 


^*  Go  to  thy  darling.  Mm  one,  to  T 
And  cAse  enraptured  on  her  cuuinB ; 

Sink  on  her  breast  of  meltlnc  snow. 
And  conrt  her  fond,  Inznrfant  aims. 

Mannar  again  the  ardent  vow 
That  mingles  hope  with  fond  desire  - 

Now  paint  the  lover^s  wish— And  now 
Behold  a  woe-worn  wife  expire. 

Who,  when  her  dearest  hopes  were  flown. 
And  thoa  wert  goilty  passien's  slave, 

Moarned  o'er  thy  errors  as  her  own. 
And  F  ought  to  hide  them  in  the  grave.** 
Aho«. 

Every  country  has  its  views  peculiar 
to  itself,  and  every  county  in  our  own 
country  has  picturesque  embellishments 
exclusively  its  own;  nor  are  the  diversi- 
fied charms  which  nature  exhibits  in  her 
different  scenes  of  a¥rf ul  ^[randeur,  sub- 
duing simplicity,  or  towermg  sublimity, 
more  various,  or  greater  in  number,  than 
the  taste  of  her  admirers.  There  is  an 
evident  association,  although  no  rules 
can  be  laid  down  by  which  to  explain  it, 
between  the  scenery  presented,  and  the 
temperament  of  the  enamored  beholder. 
The  mild  and  gentle  are  not  fascinated 
by  the  wild  uproar  of  the  dashing  cata- 
ract, the  bellowing  crater,  or  the  fearful 
ravine;  nor  are  the  bold  and  impetuous 
transported  by  the  soft  and  easy  land- 
scape, the  neat  retired  villa,  or  the  un- 
varying summer  skies  of  lusdous  Italy, 
and  yet  in  each  there  are  indescribable 
emotions,  blending  with  their  childhood 
scenes,  and  the  places  of  their  birth, 
which  never  can  be  erased  by  the  views 
of  any  other  country. 

Allowing  these  desultory  observational 
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to  pM8  for  axioma,  yet  the  admiwion 
muflt  be  made,  that  there  are  oircum8tan- 
oes  rhich  not  imfrequently  throw  a  halo 
of  beauty  around  the  meet  unlovely  spots, 
in  our  imagination,  or  whidi  give  to 
faeioty  itself  an  impressing  power,  such 
tt  ewises  its  idoitity  ever  to  stand  before 
the  mind's  eye. 

I  feel  the  oonectneas  of  this  admissien 
while  I  write  it  Tears  have  not  been 
sUe  to  wear  out  the  impression,  nor  have 
scenes,  of  eveiy  grade  and  form,  weak- 
ened the  sensations  which  cause  my  mind 
to  torn  mechanically  to  the  period  and 
the  ipot  to  which  I  refer.  A  gentle  draw 
ap(m  memory  suificee  to  bring  the  mi- 
notift  of  my  "tale's  particulars"  into 
beii^,  or  to  cause,  by  a  process  which 
philosophy  cannot  explain,  a  kind  of  men- 
tal resuscitation  of  the  buried  feelings  of 
departed  years, 

My  tale  may,  indeed,  be  denominated 
tfiUj  and  much  do  I  wiah  that  such  a 
done  were  less  correct  than  it  is;  I 
shodd  then  hayethe  advantage  of  afford- 
iog  moie  pleasure,  although  of  a  painful 
kind,  and  of  enjoying,  myself,  more  grat- 
ification, in  the  conviction  that  fewer  in- 
cidenta  of  the  same  painful  character 
were  in  being,  than  arc  known  to  exist — 

**  Bot  what  STSils  iner«  wishes, 

Geodthowh  iImj  be,  kindly  expreiwed, 

lad  fek  ic  powerrally  f    Like  a  shadow 

To  1  fttrtfiffi  man,  or  painted  fire 

Ta  oae  vho  ireesea,  or  a  limpid  Btieam 

OBcnniia  gliding,  to  one  parchnd  with  thirst— 

Tbtjttfm  to  neck,  and  sod  to  mlaery. " 

In  oonaequence  of  a  degree  of  indispo- 
otion  under  which  I  was  kborin^,  during 
ny  nait  at  a  friend's,  I  was  induced  to 
a(»pt  the  pressing  invitation  of  the  gen- 
tknan  and  lus  charming  family,  to  pro- 
l<ttg  my  stay  at  his  hospitable  mansion 
beyond  the  period  I  had  intended.  In 
Older  to  afford  me  an  opportunity  of 
Tiewingthe  surrounding  country,  and,  at 
the  Hune  time,  advantage  my  health,  he 
proposed,  after  we  had  taken  breakfast 
one  marning,  a  ride  on  horseback  to  the 
pinonac[e  hauae  of  a  neat  village  a  few 
ailes  dtttani  I  had  before  heard  of  the 
Tenenble  person  who  resided  there,  and 
^  giad  that  an  opportunity  was  now 
Q&red  me  to  be  introduced  to  his  ac- 
quaintance. I  accordingly  expressed  my 
nadinesa  to  join  my  friend  in  his  ride. 

It  vaa,  perhaps,  as  cheerful  a  morning 
tt  erer  risited  our  world,  since  man^s 
"fint  disobedience  "  infected «  universal 
Bitare  with  its  moral  evil,  when 

"  lank  fdt  tht  woand,  aud  u»t  ore  from  her  eeat 
Siskutt  throQEh  all  her  works,  ffKte  sign  of  woe 
iStiS  VIS  lost" 


The  fairy  hand  of  spring  had  thrown 
her  many-oolored  mantle  over  creation. 
The  time  of  the  ''  singing  of  birds"  had 
fully  come,  and  in  many  a  happy  note, 
from  the  monotonous  chirp  of  the  spar- 
row to  the  lofty  son^  of  the  mountain 
sky  bird,  were  the  praises  of  the  glorious 
Being  who  ^'  maketh  the  outgoings  of  the 
morning,  and  evening  to  rejoice,"  poured 
forth. 

A  rich  diversity  of  scenery  and  variety 
of  conversation,  gave  to  our  animal  spirits 
a  buoyancy  which  extended  its  influence 
to  every  part  of  the  system,  and  pro- 
duced a  frame  of  mind  of  the  most  happy 
and  tranquilized  order.  My  friend's  ac- 
quaintance with  the  venerable  person  we 
were  about  to  visit  had  been  of  long 
standing,  and  his  estimation,  founded  on 
a  knowledge  of  his  character,  was  of  the 
most  exalted  kind;  hence  he  found  a 
pleasure,  by  which  I  was  happy  to  profit, 
in  furnishing  an  interesting  and  detailed 
account  of  him.  At  every  reference  made 
to  his  views  and  exhibition  of  truth,  his 
zeal,  humility,  his  regard  and  attention 
to  the  interests  of  his  flock,  and  the  af- 
fectionate respect  in  which  he  was  held 
by  all  who  loiew  him,  my  anxiety  in- 
creased to  meet  him,*  and,  unconsciously, 
I  put  my  horse  into  quicker  motion,  and 
then,  again,  reined  him  in,  to  keep  even 
with  my  friend. 

The  interesting  and  happy  description 
of  a  country  clergyman,  which  Goldsmith 
has  given  in  his  ^*  Deserted  Village," 
naturally  entered  my  mind;  and  in  al- 
most all  its  characteristic  traits,  it  seemed 
to  find  its  counterpart,  or  fac-simile,  in 
the  person  to  whose  brief  history  I  was 
listening. 

**  A  maa  he  was  to  all  the  coantry  dear"— 

beautifully  applied,  but  happily  the  fol- 
lowing lines  did  not — 

^*  And  p:i  sing  rich  with  forty  peands  a  year.'* 

Yet  even  this  scanty  stipend,  little  as  it 
was,  excjiHls,  by  four  times  ten  pounds, 
what  too  many  of  those  who  fill  the  same 
office  should  possess — ^those  play-goin*;, 
fox-huntinsr,  card-playing  race  of  patron- 
ized incuml>ents,  or  incumberersy  and  pal- 
mer-worms to  our  country. 

His  stipend,  of  whom  I  write,  did  n«>t 
reach  the  exorbitant  sum  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands, nor  tens  of  hundreds,  a  year;  and 
yet  it  was  sufficient,  not  only  to  phu'e 
him  (as  all  who  fill  the  ministerial  offi<'e 
should  be  placed)  above  anxiety  of  mind 
concerning  the  things  of  this  world,  but 
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enabled  him  to  exhibit,  practioally,  the 
spirit  applied  to  such  by  the  apostle — 
"given  to  hospitality."  Presently  the 
tower  of  the  village  church  appeared  to 
rise  out  from  a  thick  cluster  of  majestic 
trees,  by  which  it  was  surrounded.  Soon 
as  we  gained  the  entrance  into  the  village, 
and  88  we  rode  along,  I  imagined  I  could 
discover  the  influence  of  the  pious  pastor 
even  in  the  appearance  of  the  people  and 
things  which  I  noticed;  and,  mentally,  I 
exclaimed,  "  O,  that  all  the  ministers  of 
the  sanctuaJy  in  our  land  were  of  the 
sjune  description  !  them  would  murmur- 
ing and  dissatisfaction  cease:  the  sacred 
office  would  no  longer  be  the  butt  of  rid- 
icule or  the  theme  of  profane  execration; 
then  '  God,  even  our  own  God,  would 
bless  us,'  and  aU  the  people  would  turn 
unto  him. " 

The  soliloquy  would,  perhaps,  have 
been  extended,  had  not  a  quick  turn  in 
the  road  changed  our  view;  for  suddenly 
to  our  sight 

"The  villajce  preachor^B  modest  mansion  rose." 

It  was  a  neat,  thatched  building,  of 
antibabel  elevation,  its  loftiest  apart- 
ments being  its  airy  ohambem.  Upon 
every  part  of  it,  comfort  and  contentment 
seemed  visibly  impressed.  It  stood  back 
about  thirty  yards  from  the  roadside. 
A  traveled  pathway  ran  along  the  whole 
width  of  che  building,  to  a  distance  of 
somewhat  more  than  four  feet  from  the 
windows.  From  the  centre  of  this  path- 
way, and  leading  directly  from  the  door- 
way to  the  little  palisade  formed  gate, 
was  another  of  similar  dimensions;  while 
the  intermediate  space  on  either  side  was 
laid  out  tastefully  in  flower  beds.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  dwelling  were  a  few 
acres  of  pasture  land,  in  which  the  sup- 
pliers of  his  daily  fed  and  fattened;  and 
in  the  corner  of  it  were  accommodations 
for  his  cow  and  a  little  galloway. 

Having  dismounted  and  secured  our 
horses,  we  walked  up  to  the  house,  and 
received  a  courteous  salutation  from  Mrs. 
Goodall,  the  worthy  lady  of  the  vicar. 

Shortly  after  we  had  taken  our  seats, 
•  Mr.  Gk)odall  himself  appeared,  and  never 
shidl  I  for^t  his  form.  It  now  stands 
before  my  imagination  with  only  a  little 
less  vividness  than  that  which  actual 
vision  could  create.  Years  seemed  to 
have  produced  a  slight  change  in  his 
manly  form  from  an  erect  posture,  and 
had  silvered  over  his  head  with  thinly 
scattered  hairs,  white  as  the  blossoms  of 
the  hawthorn.     His  eye,  that  index  of 


the  soul,  still  retained  its  powers  of  silent 
eloquence,  and  threw  over  a  oountenanoe 
of  uncommon  urbanity,  a  lustre  of  intel- 
ligence, such  as  that  organ,  when  good, 
seldom  falls  to  impart. 

We  were  received  by  him  with  the  cour- 
tesy of  a  gentleman  and  the  openness  of 
a  friend.  A  variety  of  interesting  con- 
venation  concerning  the  signs  of  the 
times,  the  Providence  of  Gk)d,  and  the 
glory  and  extent  of  his  kingdom  in  the 
world,  engaged  us  for  a  while,  in  aU  which 
matters  Mrs.  Ghxnlall  took  a  sensible  and 
modest  part.  After  partaking  of  some 
refreshments,  Mr  Goodall  very  politely 
conducted  me  to  his  study.  Here  again 
I  was  indulged  with  a  survey  of  a  choice 
and  well-4elected  library,  prindpally  made 
up  of  the  works  of  some  of  our  most  cel- 
ebrated theologians,  both  of  ancient  and 
modem  date. 

Shakspeare,  in  his  pithy  description  of 
the  movements  of  time,  declares  that 
with  some  it '^  gallops  withaL"  At  the 
period  in  question,  I  found  that  with 
others,  besides  those  the  great  bard  has 
mentioned,  time  sometimes  '^gallops." 
With  regret  I  perceived  the  hour  had 
ully  come  when  it  became  necessary  I 
should  say  farewell  to  one  whose  fellow  I 
shall  not  often  meet  aoain  on  earth.  The 
good  old  man  walked  with  us,  through 
an  angle  of  his  paddock,  to  our  horaea, 
and  then,  with  an  affectionate  pressure 
of  the  hand,  and  a  kind  inviliLtion  to 
visit  him  again,  he  commended  us  to  the 
blessing  of  his  Master,  and  left  us  to 
pursue  our  ride  homewards. 

There  is  a  species  of  curiosity  indulged 
in  by  some,  which  is  execrable.  It  leads 
its  possessors,  in  restless,  prying  scrutiny, 
to  seek  to  dive  into  all  the  connections 
and  particulars  of  every  family,  with  no 
better  motive,  forsooth,  than  the  pleas- 
ure of  knowing  the  affairs  of  others  bet- 
ter than  they  know  their  own.  Such 
littleness  of  conduct  evinces  great  pue- 
rility of  mind,  and  merits  every  degree 
of  reprehension  which  can  be  directed 
against  it;  and  yet,  while  I  hold  and  pub- 
lush  this  doctrine,  I  confess  that  I  felt  an 
irrepressible  desire  to  know  more  of  the 
amiable  person  1  had  just  visited. 

Every  indulger  in  any  particular  vice 
has  his  own  particular  meuiod  of  excuse 
or  apology  for  what  he  does.  So,  too, 
have  I,  in  reference  to  my  present  curi- 
osity; it  was  not  a  desire  to  know,  for 
the  idle  sake  of  knowing,  but  from  a  con- 
viction that  additional  knowledge  would 
give  strength  to  my  regards  for  the  worthy 
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object  of  them.  But  how  to  obtain  that 
information  was  difficult  to  determine, 
or,  rather,  I  could  not  conceive.  All  I 
ooald  leam  of  Mr.  Groodall  from  my 
fiiend  I  had  already  learned,  and  that,  as 
i  have  intimated,  was  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  lead  to  a  denre  of  more,  rather  than 
to  satisfy. 

A  few  months  after  my  visit  to  the 
psnonage,  I  was  spending  a  cheerful 
hoar  with  a  gentleman  of  my  acquain- 
tanoe,  when  the  estimable  Mr.  Goodall 
became  the  leading  subject  of  our  con- 
▼emtion.  Now  the  object  of  my  solici- 
tade  appeared  likely  to  be  gained,  my 
hopes  were  afresh  excited,  and,  after  I 
had  piopoeed  a  few  general  questions  on 
the  subject,  I  found  uiat  my  expectations 
were  not  more  flattering  than  solid.  I 
•ooa  obtained  all  the  information  I 
wiihed,  which  not  only  interested  my 
mind  rery  deeply,  but  furnished  me 
with  the  means  through  which  I  now  give 
the  lequel  of  my  tale. 

Upwards  of  eighteen  years  had  passed 
away,  prior  to  my  visit  to  Mr.  Goodall's 
happy  residence,  since,  in  accordance 
with  the  convictions  of  his  conscience,  he 
had  given  up  a  cure  which  he  held  in  an- 
other part  of  the  country,  and  came  to 
reside  on  the  spot  where  the  claims  upon 
hiiBernoe  appeared  the  strongest.  At 
thii  period  his  family  consisted  of  one 
son  and  three  lovely  daughters.  Death 
had,  however,  a  few  months  before,  en- 
tered his  domestic  drde,  and  torn  away 
frois  his  arms  the  wife  of  his  youth— the 
amiaible  mother  of  his  beloved  children. 
The  management  of  so  important  a  chai]y^ 
he  felt  would  exceed  his  ability,  and  dis- 
ttaot  his  attention  from  the  weighty  ob- 
iigations  connected  with  his  ministerial 
daties;  and  hence,  at  a  proper  time,  he 
entared  a  second  time  into  tne  marriage 
atate,  with  the  excellent  lady  I  had  once 
the  pleasure  to  meet. 

Years  had  passed  awav  since  Mr.  Gkx>d- 
all's  second  union,  and  manhood  began 
to  brace  the  limbs  of  his  son,  while  his 
dao^htera  advanced  fast  towaixl  woman- 
hood, with  every  advantage  which  per- 
KRial  attractions  and  a  literal  education 
eoddgive. 

As  in  the  family  of  the  '*  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  "  there  was  an  Olivia,  so  was 
then  also  in  this.  She  was  the  youngest 
of  the  three,  and,  perhaps,  the  most 
lordy.  But  many  a  casket  of  pre-emi- 
nent beauty  exists,  whose  furniture,  is  of 
the  most  homcdy  character.  Here  it  was 
not  80.  Fair  as  was  the  person  of  Olivia 
[Mar— 2] 


Goodall,  the  adorning  of  her  mind  was 
equally  fair.  She  either  was  not  aware 
of  her  external  attractions,  or  she  thought 
with  Solomon — ^*  Favor  is  deceitful  and 
beauty  is  vain;  but  a  woman  that  feareth 
the  Lord  she  shall  be  praised."  Her 
affectionate  disposition  and  pious  sim- 
plicity endeared  her  to  an  extensive 
circle. 

Twenty  summer  suns  had  passed  over 
her  head,  and  her  heart  had  never  known 
a  more  tender  emotion  than  friendship 
could  inspire,  excepting  what  she  had 
felt  towards  Gk)d  and  h^  family  connex- 
ions; but  her  reifn  of  peace  and  free- 
dom expired  neany  with  her  teens.  A 
pressing  invitation  from  one  of  her  sis- 
ters, who  had  already  been  some  time 
married,  and  was  settled  respectably  in 
London,  drew  her  from  the  sylvan  scenes 
of  a  quiet  country  life,  to  the  glare  and 
bustle  of  one  of  the  most  captivating 
cities  in  the  world.  To  state  what  were 
her  feelings  during  the  hurry  of  prepara- 
tion, or  at  the  period  of  her  departure, 
would  be  mere  speculation;  these  things, 
and  others,  connected  with  her  journey 
to  town,  are  easily  supplied  by  the  most 
morbid  imagination.  It  will,  therefore, 
be  sufficient  to  my  purpose  to  state  that 
counsel,  such  as  piety,  experience  and 
affection  might  be  supposed  to  offer,  was 
given  by  her  venerable  sire,  and  received 
by  the  amiable  Olivia  with  devout  atten- 
tion; and  that,  after  four^md-twenty 
hours'  traveling,  she  reached  the  busy 
and  gay  metropolis  of  her  country,  and 
shortly  after  felt  herself  pressed  to  the 
bosom  of  her  beloved  sister. 

Sincere  in  all  her  professions,  and  art- 
less as  innocence  could  make  her,  Olivia 
judged  of  others  by  her  own  guileless  na- 
ture; and  hence,  too  soon  fell  a  victim  to 
craft,  deception  and  villainy,  of  a  rank, 
but  too  common  a  kind. 

Among  a  number  of  respectable  fami- 
lies, whom  she  visited  in  company  with 
her  sister,  was  a  Mr.  Freeport's,  a  gentle- 
man whose  character  and  connections 
rendered  such  aoqnaintance  desirable. 
But  in  every  earthly  advantage  there  is 
something  to  mar  and  deteriorate.  It 
was  here.  The  wife  of  Mr.  Freeport  was 
as  opposite  to  himself  as  contrariety  of 
character  could  make  her.  If  the  decided 
piety  of  her  husband  was  not  a  matter  of 
open  dislike  and  ridicule,  it  was  merely 
tolerated  by  her.  Her  public  profession, 
indeed,  resembled  his;  but  her  private 
conduct  too  plainly  demonstrated,  that 
her's  was  profession  without  principle. 
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BoisterouB  in  her  temper,  vain  in  her  pur- 
uits,  and  dressy  in  her  person,  she  was 
the  bane  of  her  husband's  peace,  and  the 
destroyer  of  her  own  and  her  family's 
happiness.  Two  sons  were  all  the  chil- 
dren they  had,  who,  under  proper  train- 
ing, might  have  become  ornaments  to  so- 
ciety, and  blessings  to  their  connections. 
But  who  does  not  know  the  influence  of 
a  mother's  conduct  ?  Who  is  not  aware 
of  the  awful  capabilities  of  which  she  is 
possessed,  and  the  consequent  responsi- 
bility attaching  to  such  a  character  ?  The 
ruin  or  preservation  of  her  offspring, 
principally,  as  an  instrument,  rests  with 
herself. 

It  was  fashionable  for  Addison,  John- 
son, Steele,  Kno£,  and  others  of  their 
day,  who  were  distinguished  as  essayists, 
to  hold  up,  by  satire,  to  reproof,  the  un- 
natural conduct  of  mothers  who  deserted 
their  children  in  infancy,  by  turning 
them  over  to  a  nurse,  and,  in  after  life 
consignin'T  them  to  the  care  of  tutors  and 
governesses.  But  a  worse,  if  possible, 
course  of  conduct  has  led  me  thus  to  di- 
ve^e  a  little  from  my  tale.  Who  can 
but  tremble  for  those  whose  cruelty  is  not 
sufficiently  exercised  by  leaving  their 
children  to  pursue  the  course  their  own 
depraved  nature  may  point  out,  but  who, 
abetting  them  in  their  practices,  furnish 
them  with  the  means  yet  more  effectually 
to  carry  out  into  daring  acts  their  enmity 
towards  God  ?  Such  is,  in  too  many  in- 
stances, the  case  with  mothers  now;  and 
such  was  the  case  with  Mrs.  Freeport  in 
reference  to  her  two  sons.  Unknown  to 
her  husband  and  friends,  she  furnished 
them  wiUi  sums  as  their  wishes  desired, 
to  plunge  into  every  kind  of  gaiety  and 
excess,  at  the  theatre,  the  ball-room,  and 
the  card-table.  As,  however,  this  line  of 
conduct  was  pursued  in  secret,  an  exter- 
nal profession  was  still  maintained  by  the 
youths,  to  the  deception  of  the  father 
and  others. 

Such  had  long  been  and  such  continued 
to  be  the  state  of  affidrs  at  Mr.  Freeport's 
when  Olivia  and  her  sister  visited.  How- 
ever much  the  feelings  of  Marcus,  the 
eldest  son  of  Mr.  Fr^port,  might  have 
been  deadened  by  his  pursuits  of  folly, 
he  was  not  insensible  to  the  charms  of 
the  lovely  Olivia;  and  yet  they  were  too 
vitiated  to  feel  the  pure  and  holy  passion, 
to  which  only,  vrith  propriety,  the  epithet 
love  is  applied.  Every  interview  in- 
creased what  was  considered  his  affection 
towaids  her.  The  artless  Olivia  saw,  and 
judging  by  what  she  saw,  approved,  and 


approving,  loved — ^yes,  she  returned  an 
almost  idolizing  passion  for  a  base  and 
worthless  counterfeit.  The  proposals  of 
young  Freeport  were  listened  to,  the 
chan^ter  of  the  worthy  father  was  for- 
warded to  Mr.  Gk>odan,  his  consent  was 
obtained,  and  in  about  nine  months  from 
leaving  the  parsonage,  the  happy  OUvift 
Groodidl  returned  from  it  again  to  Lon- 
don, expecting  to  be  the  happy  Mrs. 
Freeport. 

Everything  furnished  presumptive  evi- 
dence to  her,  that  she  should  realise  at 
least  as  much  of  happiness  as  usually  is 
known  by  the  happy  in  the  married  state. 
She  was  united  to  the  man  of  her  affec- 
tions, for  her  heart  was  wholly  his;  their 
circumstances  in  life  were  more  than 
merely  easy,  and  her  husband  was  kind 
and  attentive.  But  the  sunny  brow  of 
her  joys  was  evanescent,  as  is  frequently 
the  pageant  which  adorns  the  heavens 
after  the  falling  of  a  summer  shower. 
Unkindness  succeeded  to  inattention, 
and  that  was  followed  by  partial  deser- 
tion; home,  for  him,  appeared  to  have  no 
charms,  and  religion,  no  attractions;  still 
the  affectionate  Olivia  neither  felt  nor  ex- 
pressed any  diminution  in  her  regards. 
She  loved  him  with  all  the  ardor  of  a 
woman's  love — ^than  which  nothing  is 
more  lasting,  nothing  more  strong.  She 
even  displayed  increMed  affection,  as  her 
husband's  declined;  and  sought,  by  de- 
voted kindness,  to  make  his  home  the 
most  delightful  spot  which  earth  could 
present,  and  to  bind  it  and  herself  to 
him.  But  her  efforts  were  vain,  and  she 
wept,  unreprovingly,  over  what  she  could 
not  remedy. 

Four  years  ago  she  had  been  a  wife, 
and  now  two  lovely  children  claimed  and 
enjoyed  her  diligent  and  affectionate 
care.  These  became  her  chief  earthly 
comfort;  to  train  their  infant  minds  to 
knowledge  and  piety,  engaged  all  the 
spare  time  from  other  concerns  whi(^ 
now  pressed  heavily  upon  her,  and  which, 
from  their  nature,  should  have  been  at- 
tended to  by  her  husband.  Still  no  mur- 
mur escaped  her,  no  upbraiding  word  fell 
on  the  ear  of  him  she  still  loved;  much 
less  did  any  intimation  to  her  friends 
furnish  materials  for  conjecture  even  that 
she  was  not  happy.  No  !  her  own  bosom, 
and  the  ear  of  Grod,  were  the  repository 
of  the  secret  of  her  sufferings,  which  to 
her  were  sacred. 

"  She  nevf  r  tola  hor  woe. 
Bat  let  concealmeDt,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bad. 
Feed  on  her  dAmask  cheek ;  she  pined  In  thon^t 
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And,  with  a  sracn  Md  yellow  melftscboly, 
fte  nt  like  patience  on  a  monument, 
SBilinffatsrier' 

It  was  no  unfrequent  thing,  now,  for 
QliviA  to  be  left  alone,  with  all  the  weight 
d  business  on  her  hands,  for  a  week  or 
two  together.  He  who  had  played  the 
hypocrite  already  to  such  perfection,  had 
not  lost  the  ability  to  support  that  char- 
acter still;  in  fact,  he  played  it  not — it 
was  his  own.  Olivia,  as  unsuspecting  as 
ever,  for  still  she  loved  him  with  the 
streDgth  of  first  love,  and  hence  the  glar- 
ing inconsistencies  in  his  conduct  passed 
m  unnoticed  by  her — g&vo  full  credence 
to  eveiy  taJe  he  told.  Sometimes  an  un- 
expected drciunstance  connected  with 
bosiness  was  feigned,  to  call  him  to  the 
country,  in  one  direction,  sometimes  in 
another,  on  such  occasions,  she  displayed 
all  the  tender  affections  of  a  wife,  by 
bastening,  with  an  assiduity  which  few 
ooold  have  surpiissed,  to  prepare  for  his 
departure;  and  then,  with  her  own  hands 
padded  hia  portmanteau,  least  any  com- 
Ufd  should  be  foi^otten — with  all  the  de- 
Todon  of  a  young  lover,  she  bade  him 
adieu,  while  he  hastened  to  the  scenes 
wbidi  he  loved,  ajid  such  as  I  forbear  to 
mention. 

Once  already  had  the  profligacy  of  Mar- 
cos Freeport  involved  him  in  embarrass- 
ment The  marriage  portion  of  Olivia 
was  expended,  and  additional  help  was 
indispensable;  for,  without  it,  publicity 
would  be  given  to  the  state  of  his  affairs. 
In  this  di&mma,  the  confiding,  devoted 
wife,  beUeving  ^at  misfortune,  as  stated 
hj  her  husband,  was  the  cause,  so  repre- 
sented the  case  to  her  pious  father,  and 
he,  relying  on  the  statement  of  his  be- 
loved child,  promptly  remitted  the  sum 
required.  This  affair  had  passed  awa^, 
whoi,  one  fine  evening,  Olivia  was  sit- 
ting wilh  her  beloved  Marcus,  as  she 
fondly  called  her  husband;  the  children 
vete  gamboling  arotmd  them,  and  happi- 
nes  once  again  seemed  entering  their 
hatitation.  Indeed,  the  kind-hearted 
CHivia  always  felt  happy  when  Marcus 
vas  with  her.  She  was  now  gazing  on 
him  in  a  rapture  of  affection,  when  a 
tentleman  was  announced,  inquiring  for 
Mr.  Freeport;  the  servant  was  desired  to 
mtroduce  him;  he  entered,  and,  after  a 
brief  apology  for  his  intrusion,  exhibited 
a  writ,  by  virtue  of  which  he  claimed  Mr. 
Marcos  Freeport  for  his  prisoner.  Olivia 
shrieked,  sprang  with  a  convulsive  bound 
to  the  side  of  her  husband,  as  If  to  pro- 
tect him,  and  fainted  at  his  feet.     Re- 


turning consciousness  presented  heraf- 
frightened  children  weeping  over  her, 
who,  with  the  servant,  alone  remained. 
Her  husband  was  immured  within  the 
strong  walls  of  a  prison. 

During  one  of  the  days  which  her  hus- 
band had  devoted  to  pleasure,  he  jour- 
neyed with  a  female  of  fascinating  ap- 
pearance. The  appearance  of  Mr.  Free- 
port  was  perf ectiy  gentiemanly.  Struck 
with  the  beauty  and  accomplishments  of 
his  fair  companion,  he  resolved  to  carry 
off  the  prize  which  was  thus  presented; 
and  hence,  assuming  an  sir  and  conse- 
quence perfectly  noAttique^  he  appeared 
before  her  la  cowragefUM  et  illustre  Captain 
George  Frederick  Stanley. 

The  beautiful  Miss  Maria  Louisa  No- 
vell, after  a  courtship  of  a  few  weeks, 
was  led  to  ti:ie  altar,  and  became  the  de- 
ceived bride  of  an  accomplished  villain. 
In  two  weeks  he  abandoned  her. 

A  few  days  only  passed,  and  the  public 
papers  tola  a  tale  which  Olivia  would 
never  have  told.  Her  pious  and  vener- 
able father  read  the  heart-sidLening  state- 
ment, and  instantly  sent  such  condolence 
as  the  child's  circumstances  required,  ac- 
companied by  a  request  that  she  would 
retura  with  her  family  to  his  parental 
abode,  and  make  his  house  her  home. 
She  declined.  Her  heart  still  was  his 
yrho  had  basely  spumed  the  purest, 
strongest  affection.  Her  determination 
was  hxed,  and  she  awaited  the  issue  of 
his  trial. 

The  morning  of  the  day  arrived — the 
case  was  opened — ^liis  marriage  with  Oli- 
via was  proved.  It  only  remained  to 
substantiate  his  second  marriage  to  make 
out  a  case  of  bigamy.  To  the  **  glonuus 
uncertainty  of  the  law,"  however,  he  was 
indebted  for  a  verdict,  which,  ijthough 
in  his  favor  in  reference  to  his  freedom, 
removed  not  from  his  character  the  blot 
with  which  it  was  stained.  The  mar- 
riage, indeed,  was  clearly  proved,  as  far 
as  tiie  ceremony  went;  but  that  was  ren- 
dered invalid  by  the  omission  of  one  of 
the  lady's  given  names,  and  he  was  dis- 
charged. Even  yet,  with  the  fondness  of 
a  wife  who  deserved  a  better  husband, 
Olivia  loved  him;  and,  on  the  day  of  his 
acquittal,  waited  for  him  at  the  door  of 
his  prison,  and  receiving  him  to  her  bo- 
som, conveyed  him  in  a  carriage  she  had 
prepared  for  the  purpose,  to  their  habita- 
tion. 

The  wound,  however,  which  such  in- 
famy had  infiioted  upon  the  peace  of  the 
aged  Mr.  Goodall,  bowed  him  down  to 
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the  earth.  **  I  have,"  he  replied  to  a 
friend  who  paid  him  a  visit  shortly  after, 
''I  have  been  poorly  some  time,  and  this 
laist  affair  has  been  the  breaking  up  of 
my  constitution."  He  continued  for  a 
while  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office; 
but,  at  length  the  village  bell,  which  had 
for  BO  long  a  period  ^dled  his  flock  to 
receive  the  word  at  his  lips,  summoned 
the  weeping  villagers  to  follow  to  the 
grave  the  remains  of  their  ^thful  and 
beloved  minister.  Olivia,  too,  like  some 
scathed  flower  beat  down  beneath  a  des- 
olating storm  before  its  beauty  had  de- 
clined, sunk  tinder  the  loss  of  her  vener- 
able parent,  and  the  continued  unkind- 
ness  of  her  husband,  whom  she  still 
loved  with  the  unabated  ardor  of  strong 
affection,  and  whose  crimes  she  still 
sought  to  hide  from  popular  observation. 
As  the  heavy  hand  of  death  pressed 
upon  her  heart,  and  the  feeble  pulse  of 
life  beat  slower  and  yet  more  slow,  she 
prayed  for  him;  and  while  her  redeemed 
spirit  passed  gently  away,  and  the  whis- 
pered ^^fa/reweU"  issued  from  her  lips, 
her  closing  eyes  gazed  fondly  on  him; 
and  even  in  death,  the  placid  smile  which 
sat  upon  her  countenance,  seemed  to  ex- 
press what  she  had  during  life  so  powers 
fully  displayed— ENDURING  affbction. 


oi^^^^WW^**- 


H7  SOUL  Am)  I. 


BY  JOHN  GREKNLKAF  WHITTIER. 

Stand  still,  my  soul,  in  the  silent  dark 

I  would  question  thee. 
Alone  in  the  shadow  drear  and  stark 

With  God  and  me! 

What,  my  soul,  was  thy  errand  here  ? 

Was  it  mirth  or  ease. 
Or  heaping  up  dust  from  year  to  year  1 

"  Nay,  none  of  these!" 

Speak,  soul,  arifi;ht  in  his  holy  sight 

Whose  eye  looks  still 
And  steadily  on  thee  through  the  night: 

**  To  do  his  will!" 

What  hast  thou  done,  oh  soul  of  mine, 
That  thou  tremblest  so  ] — 

Hast  thou  wrought  his  task,  and  kept  the 
He  bade  thee  go  !  [line 


What,  silent  all!~«rt  sad  of  cheer  ? 

Art  fearful  now  ? 
When  Grod  seemed  far  and  men  were  near 

How  brave  wert  thou  ? 

Aha!  thou  tremblest! — well  I  see 

Thou'rt  craven  grown. 
Is  it  so  hard  with  God  and  me 

To  stand  alone  ? — 

Summon  thy  simshine  bravery  back 

Oh,  wretched  sprite! 
Let  me  hear  thy  voice  through  this  deep 

Abysmal  night.  [and  black 

What  hast  thou  wrought  for  Right  and 
For  God  and  Man,  [Truth, 

From  the  golden  hours  of  bright-eyed 
To  life's  mid  span  ?  [youth 

Ah,  soul  of  mine,  thy  tones  I  hear. 

But  weak  and  low 
Like  far  sad  murmurs  on  my  ear 

They  come  and  go. 

"  I  have  wrestled  stoutly  with  the  Wrong, 

And  borne  the  Bignt 
From  beneath  the  footfall  of  the  throng 

To  life  and  light. 

*'  Wherever  Freedom  shivered  a  chain, 

Grod  speed,  quoth  I; 
To  Error  amidst  her  shouting  train 

I  gave  the  lie." 

Ah,  soul  of  mine!  ah,  soul  of  mine! 

Thy  deeds  are  well: 
Were  they  Wrought  for  Truth's  sake  or 

My  soul,  pray  tell.  [for  thine  f 

*'  Of  all  the  work  my  hand  hath  wrought 

Beneath  the  sky. 
Save  a  place  in  kindly  human  thought, 

No  gain  have  I." 

Go  to,  go  to! — for  thy  very  self 

Thy  deeds  were  done: 
Thou  for  fame,  the  miser  for  pelf, 

Your  end  is  one! 

And  where  art  thou  going,  soul  of  mine  1 

Canst  see  the  end  ? 
And  whither  this  troubled  life  of  thine 

Evermore  doth  tend  ? 

What  daunts  thee  now? — what  shakes 
My  sad  soul  say.  [thee  so '? 

'*  I  see  a  cloud  like  a  curtain  low 
Hang  o'er  my  way. 

"  Whither  I  go  I  cannot  tell: 

That  doud  hangs  black. 
High  as  the  heaven  and  deep  as  hell, 

Across  my  track. 
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**  I  see  itB  ahadow  cdldly  enwrap 

The  bouIb  before. 
Sadly  ihey  enter  it,  step  by  step, 

To  letim  no  more. 

"  They  shrink,  they  shadder,  dear  God! 

To  thee  in  prayer.  [they  kneel, 

They  ahut  their  ej^ea  on  the  doud,  but  feel 

That  it  still  is  there. 

^*  In  vain  th^  turn  from  the  dread  Before 

To  the  &nown  and  Qone; 
For  while  gaong  behind  them  evermore 

Their  feet  glide  on. 

^*  Tet,  at  timea,I  aee  upon  sweet  pale  faces 

Alight  b^n. 
To  tremble,  as  if  from  holy  phices 

And  almnes  within. 

*'And  at  tunes  methinks  xheir  cold  lips 
With  hymn  and  prayer,  [move 

As  if  somewhat  of  awe,  but  more  of  love 
And  hope  were  there 

"  I  call  on  the  souls  who  have  left  the  light 

To  reveal  their  lot; 
I  bend  mine'  ear  to  that  wall  of  night. 

And  they  answer  not. 

*'  Bat  I  hear  aroond  me  sighs  of  pain 
And  the  ciy  of  fear,  [of  rain, 

And  a  aound  like  the  alow  sad  dropping 
Each  drop  a  tear! 

<«Ah,  the  doud  is  dark,  and  day  by  day, 

I  aan  moving  thither: 
I  most  paaa  beneath  it  on  my  way — 

God  pily  me!— Whithbb  ?" 

Ah,  sool  d  mine!  so  brave  and  wise 

In  the  life-storm  loud, 
Vronting  ao  calmly  all  human  eyes 

In  the  sunlit  crowd! 

Now  standing  apart  with  God  and  me 

Thoa  art  weakness  all, 
Gaaira  vainly  after  the  thmgs  to  be 

l^rongh  Death's  dread  walL 

Bat  never  for  this,  never  for  this 

Was  thy  being  lent; 
For  tlie  craven's  fear  is  but  selfishness, 

liike  his  meniment. 

Folly  and  Fear  are  sisters  twain: 

One  dosing  her  eyes, 
The  other  peopling  the  diark  inane 
¥^th  spectral  lies. 

Know  well,  my  soul,  God's  hand  oontrok 

Whate'er  thou  fearest; 
Bound  Him  in  calmest  music  rolls 

Whate'er  thou  hearest 


What  to  thee  is  shadow,  to  Him  is  day, 

And  the  end  He  knoweth. 
And  not  on  a  blind  and  aimless  way    • 

Hie  spirit  goeth. 

Man  sees  no  future — ^a  phantom  show 

Is  alone  before  him ; 
Past  Time  is  dead,  and  the  grasses  grow, 

And  flowers  bloom  o'er  him. 

Nothing  before,  nothing  behind: 

The  steps  of  Faith 
Fall  on  the  seeming  void,  and  find 

The  rock  beneath. 

The  Present,  the  Present  is  all  thou  hast 

For  thy  sure  possessinff ; 
Like  the  patriarch's  angd  hold  it  fast 

Till  it  gives  its  blessing. 

Why  fear  the  night?  why  shrink  from 
That  phantom  wan  1  [Death, 

There  is  nothing  in  Heaven  or  earth  be- 
Save  God  and  man.  [neath 

Peopling  the  shadows  we  turn  from  Him 

And  from  one  another; 
All  is  spectral  and  vague  and  dim 

Save  God  and  our  brother! 

Like  warp  and  woof  all  destxnies 

Are  woven  fast, 
Linked  in  sympathy  like  the  keys 

Of  an  organ  vast. 

Pluck  one  thread,  and  the  web  ye  mar; 

Break  but  one 
Of  a  thousand  keys,  and  the  paining  jar 

Through  all  will  run. 

Oh,  restless  spirit!  wherefore  strain 

Beyond  thy  sphere  ? 
Heaven  and  hell,  with  their  joy  and  pain. 

Are  now  and  here. 

Back  to  thyself  is  measured  well 

All  thou  hast  given; 
Thy  neighbor's  wrong  is  thy  present  hell, 

His  bliss,  thy  heaven. 

And  in  life,  in  death,  in  dark  and  light. 

All  are  in  God's  care; 
Sound  the  black  abyss,  pierce  the  deep  of 

And  He  is  there!  [night, 

All  which  is  real  now  remaineth. 

And  fadeth  never; 
The  hand  which  upholdLs  it  now,8UBtaineth 

The  soul  forever. 

Leaning  on  him,  make  with  reverent 
His  own  thy  will,  [meekness 

And  with  strength  &om  Him  shall  thy 
Life's  task  fulfill;        [utter  weakness 
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And  that  cloud  itself ,  which  now  before 
Lies  dark  in  view,  [thee 

Shall  witK  beams  of  light  from  the  inn^ 
Be  stricken  through.  [glory 

And  like  meadow  mist  through  Autumn's 
Uprolling  thin,  [dawn 

Its  thickest  folds  when  about  thee  drawn 
Let  sunlight  in. 

Then  of  what  is  to  be,  and  of  what  is  done, 

Why  queriest  thou  ? — 
The  past  and  the  time  to  be  are  one, 

And  both  are  now! 


'mMAM^^f'M* 


JOSBPBHTS. 


[continued  from  fsbruaby  numbbb.] 

Josephine  was  about  foui'teen  years 
of  age  when  she  was  separated  from 
William.  A  year  passed  away,  during 
which  she  received  not  a  line  from  her 
absent  friend.  About  this  time  a  gen- 
tleman from  France  visited  her  uncle 
upon  business  of  great  importanoa 
Yiscount  Alexander  de  Beauhamais 
was  a  fashionable  and  gallant  young 
man,  about  thirty  years  of  age,  posses- 
sing much  conversational  ease  and  grace 
of  manner,  and  accustomed  to  the  most 
polished  society  of  the  French  metrop- 
olis. He  held  a  commission  in  the 
army,  and  had  ali-eady  signalized  him- 
self by  several  acts  of  bravery.  His 
sympathies  had  been  strongly  aroused 
by  the  struggle  of  the  American  colo- 
nists with  the  mother  country,  and  he 
had  already  aided  the  colonists  both 
with  his  sword  and  his  purse. 

Several  large  and  valuable  estates  in 
Martinique,  adjoining  the  plantation  of 
M.  Benaudin,  had  fidlen  by  inheritance 
to  this  young  officer  and  his  brother, 
the  Marquis  of  Beauhamaia     He  vis- 


ited Martinique  to  secure  the  proof  of 
his  title  to  these  estates.  M.  Renaudin 
held  some  pf  these  plantations  on  lease. 
In  the  transaction  of  this  biisinessy 
Beauhamais  spent  much  time  at  the 
mansion  of  M.  Renaudin.  He,  of 
course,  saw  much  of  the  beautiful  Jo- 
sephine, and  was  fascinated  with  her 
grace,  and  her  mental  and  physical  love- 
liness. 

The  unde  and  aunt  of  Josepkine 
were  delighted  to  perceive  the  interest 
which  their  niece  had  awakened  in  the 
bosom  of  the  interesting  stranger.  His 
graceful  figure,  his  accomplished  per- 
son, his  military  celebrity,  his  social 
rank,  and  his  laige  fortune,  all  con- 
spired to  dazzle  their  eyes,  and  to  lead 
them  to  do  everything  in  their  power 
to  promote  a  match  apparently  so  eligi- 
ble. The  ambition  of  M.  Benaudin 
was  moved  at  the  thought  of  confer^ 
ring  upon  his  niece,  the  prospective 
heiress  of  his  own  fortune,  an  estate  so 
magnificent  as  the  united  inheritance. 
Josephine,  however,  had  not  yet  foi^ot- 
ten  William,  and,  though  interested  in 
her  uncle's  guest,  for  some  time  allowed 
no  emotion  of  love  to  flow  out  toward 
him. 

One  morning  Josephine  was  sitting 
in  the  library  in  pensive  musings,  when 
her  uncle  came  into  the  room  to  open 
to  her  the  subject  of  her  contemplated 
marriage  with  M.  Beauhamais.  Jose- 
phine was  thunderstruck  at  the  commu- 
nication, for,  according  to  the  invaria- 
ble custom  of  the  times,  she  knew  that 
she  could  have  but  little  voice  in  the 
choice  of  a  partner  for  life.  For  a  short 
time  she  listened  in  silence  to  his  pro- 
posals, and  then  said,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes: 

"Dear  uncle,  I  implore  you  to  re- 
member that  my  affections  ai*e  fixed 
upon  William.  I  have  been  solemnly 
promised  to  him." 

"  That  is  utterly  impossible,  my 
child,"  her  uncle  replied.  "  Circum- 
stances are  changed.     All   our  hopes 
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are  centered  in  you.     You  must  obey 
our  wishes." 

"And  why,"  said  she,  "  have  you 
changed  your  intentionB  in  referfflice  to 
WiUiamf 

Her  uncle  replied  :  "  You  wiU  re- 
ceive by  inheritance  all  my  estate.  M. 
B^kohamais  possesses  the  rich  estates 
adjoLoing.  Your  union  unites  the 
pro{)erty.  M.  Beauhamais  is  every- 
tiling  which  can  be  desired  in  a  hus- 
band. Besides,  William  appears  to 
have  forgotten  you." 

To  this  last  remark  Josephine  could 
nu^e  no  reply.     She  looked  sadly  upon 
die  floor  and  was  silent     It  is  said 
that  her  undo  had  then  in  his  posses- 
aon  several  letters  which  William  had 
written  her,  replete  with  the  most  earn- 
est spirit  of  consistency  and  affection 
Josephine,  but   fifteen  years  of  age, 
ooald  not,  under  these  circumstances, 
resist  the  influences    now  brought   to 
bear  npon  her.     M.  Beauhamais  was  a 
gentleman  of  fisLBcinating   acoomplish- 
ments.    The  reluctance  of  Josephine 
to  become  his  bride  but  stimulated  his 
seal  to  obtain  her.     In  the  seclusion  of 
the  plantation,  and  far  removed  from 
other  flociety,  she  was  necessarily  with 
him  nearly  at  all    hours.     They  read 
together,  rode  on  horseback   side  by 
side,  rambled  in  the  groves  in  pleasant 
eompanionship.     They  floated  by  moon- 
l%fat  npon  the   water,  breathing  the 
bdmj  air  of  that  delicious  clime,  and 
nnituig  their  voices  in  song,  the  meas- 
Qieb^ig  timed  with  the  dipping  of  the 
om  bj  the  negroes.     The  friends  of 
Josephine  were   importunate   for   the 
matdL    At  last,  reluctantly,  she  gave 
her  consent     Having   done  this,  she 
allowed  her  affections,  unrestrained,  to 
repose  npon    her  betrothed.     Though 
W  heart  still  clung  to  William,  she 
thought  that  he  had  found  other  friends 
in  England,  in  whose  pleasant  compan- 
ionahip  he  had  lost  all  remembrance  of 
the  island  maiden  who  had  won  his 
cariy  love. 

Alexander  Beauhamais,  soon  after 
his  engagement  to  Josephine,  embarked 
for  France.     Arrangements  had  been 


made  for  Josephine,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months,  to  follow  him,  upon  a  visit 
to  a  relative  in  Paris,  and  there  the 
nuptials  were  to  be  consummated.  Jo- 
sephine was  now  fifteen  years  of  age. 
She  was  attached  to  Beauhamais,  but 
not  with  that  fervor  of  feeling  which 
had  previously  agitated  her  heart.  She 
often  thought  of  William  and  spoke  of 
him,  and  at  times  had  misgivings  lest 
there  might  be  some  explanation  of  his 
silence.  But  months  had  passed  on, 
and  she  had  received  no  letter  or  mes- 
sage from  him. 

At  length  the  hour  for  her  departure 
from  the  island  arrived.  With  tearful 
eyes  and  a  saddened  heart  she  left  the 
land  of  her  birth,  and  the  scenes  en- 
deared to  her  by  all  the  recollections  of 
childhood.  Grouj>8  of  negroes,  from 
the  tottering  infant  to  the  aged  man  of 
gray  hairs,  surrounded  her  with  weep- 
ing and  loud  lamentation.  Josephine 
hastened  on  board,  the  ship  got  under 
way,  and  soon  the  island  of  Martinique 
disappeared  beneath  the  watery  hori- 
zon. Josephine  sat  upon  the  deck  in 
perfect  silence,  watching  the  dim  out- 
line of  her  beloved  home  till  it  was 
lost  to  sight.  Her  young  heart  was 
full  of  anxiety,  of  tenderness,  and  of 
regrets.  Little,  however,  could  she 
junagine  the  career  of  strange  vicissi- 
tudes upon  which  she  was  about  to 
enter. 

The  voyage  was  Ions;  and  tempestu- 
ous. Storms  pursued  them  all  the  way. 
At  one  time  the  ship  was  dismasted, 
and  came  near  foundering.  At  length 
the  welcome  cry  of  "  Land"  was  heajd, 
and  Josephine,  an  unknown  orphan 
child  of  fifteen,  placed  her  feet  upon 
the  shores  of  France,  that  country  over 
which  she  was  soon  to  reign  the  most 
renowned  empress.  She  hastened  to 
Fontainebleau,  and  there  was  /net  by 
Alexander  Beauhamais.  He  received 
her  with  great  fondness,  and  was  as- 
siduous in  bestowing  upon  her  the 
most  flattering  attentions.  But  Jose- 
phine had  hardly  arrived  at  Fontaine- 
bleau before  she  heard  that  William 
and  his  father  were  also  residing  at 
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that  place.  /Her  whole  frame  trem- 
bled like  an  aspen  leaf,  and  her  heart 
sunk  within  her  as  she  received  the 
intelligence.  All  her  long-cherished 
affection  for  the  companion  of  her 
childhood  was  revived,  and  still  she 
knew  not  but  that  William  was  fedth- 
less.  He,  however,  immediately  called, 
with  his  father,  to  see  her.  The  inter- 
view was  most  embarrassing,  for  each 
loved  the  other  intensely,  and  each 
had  reason  to  believe  that  the  other 
had  proved  untrue.  The  next  day 
William  called  alone ;  Josephine,  the 
bethrothed  bride  of  Beauharnais,  pru- 
dently declined  seeing  him.  He  then 
wrote  her  a  letter,  which  he  bribed  a 
servant  to  place  in  her  hands,  full  of 
protestations  of  love,  stating  how  he 
had  written  to  her,  and  passionately 
inquiring  why  she  turned  so  coldly 
from  him. 

Josephine  read  the  letter  with  a 
bursting  heart.  She  now  saw  how  she 
had  been  deceived.  She  now  was  con- 
vinced that  William  had  proved  fiedth- 
ful  to  her,  notwithstanding  he  had  so 
much  reason  to  believe  that  she  had 
been  untrue  to  him.  But  what  could 
she  do  ?  She  was  but  fifteen  years  of 
age.  She  was  surrounded  only  by 
those  who  were  determined  that  she 
should  marry  Alexander  Beauharnais. 
She  was  told  that  the  friends  of  Wil- 
liam had  decided  unalterably  that  he 
should  marry  an  English  heiress,  and 
that  the  fortunes  of  his  father's  family 
were  dependent  upon  that  alliance. 
The  servant  who  had  been  the  bearer 
of  William's  epistle  was  dismissed,  and 
the  other  servants  were  commanded 
not  to  allow  him  to  enter  the  house. 

The  agitation  of  Josephine's  heart 
was  such  that  for  some  time  she  was 
unable  to  leave  her  bed.  She  entreated 
her  fiends  to  allow  her  for  a  few 
months  to  retire  to  a  convent,  that  she 
might,  in  solitary  thought  and  prayer, 
regain  composure.  He  friends  con- 
sented to  this  arrangement,  and  she 
took  refuge  in  the  convent  at  Panthe- 
mont  Here  she  spent  a  few  months 
in  inexpressible  ^oom.     William  made 


many  unavailing  efforts  to  obtain  an 
interview,  and  at  last,  in  despair,  re- 
luctantly received  the  wealthy  bride, 
through  whom  he  secured  an  immense 
inheritance,  and  with  whom  he  passed 
an  unloving  life. 

The  Yiscount  Beauharnais  called  of- 
ten to  see  her,  and  was  permitted  to 
converse  with  her  at  the  gate  of  her 
window.  In  the  simplicity  of  her 
heart,  she  told  her  friends  at  the  con- 
vent of  her  attachment  for  William ; 
how  they  had  been  reared  together, 
and  how  they  had  loved  from  child- 
hood. She  felt  that  it  was  a  cruel  fate 
which  separated  them,  but  a  fate  before 
which  each  must  inevitably  bow.  At 
last  she  calmly  made  up  her  mind  to 
comply  with  the  wishes  of  her  friends, 
and  to  surrender  herself  to  the  Vis- 
count Beauharnais.  There  was  much 
in  the  person  and  character  of  Beau- 
harnais to  render  him  very  attractive, 
and  she  soon  became  sincerely,  though 
never  passionately,  attached  to  him. 

Josephine  was  sixteen  years  of  age 
when  she  was  married.  Her  social 
position  was  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
expensive  and  fashionable  society  of 
Paris.  She  was  immediately  involved 
in  all  the  excitements  of  parties,  and 
balls,  and  gorgeous  entertainments. 
Her  beauty,  her  grace,  her  amiability, 
and  her  peculiar  musical  voice,  which 
fell  like  a  charm  upon  every  ear,  ex- 
cited great  admiration  and  not  a  little 
envy.  It  was  a  dangerous  scene  into 
which  to  introduce  the  artless  and  in- 
experienced Creole  girl,  and  she  was 
not  a  little  dazzled  by  the  splendor 
with  which  she  was  surrounded.  Every 
thing  that  could  minister  to  conven- 
ience, or  that  could  gratify  taste,  w&s 
lavished  profusely  around  her.  For  a 
time  she  was  bewildered  by  the  novelty 
of  her  situation.  But  soon  she  be- 
came weary  of  the  heartless  pageantry 
of  fashionable  life,  and  sighed  for  tbe 
tranquil  enjoyments  of  her  island 
home. 

Her  husband,  proud  of  her  beauty 
and  accomplishments,  introduced  her  at 
court      Maria    Antoinette,   who  had 
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then  just  ascended  the  throne,  and  was 
in  the  brilliance  of  her  youth,  and 
beauty,  and  early  popularity,  was 
fharmfl^  with  the  West  Indian  bride, 
and  received  her  without  the  formality 
of  a  public  presentation.  When  these 
two  young  brides  met  in  the  regal  pal- 
aee  of  Versailles — ^the  one  a  daughter 
of  Maria  Theresa  and  a  descendant  of 
the  Oesars,  who  had  come  from  the 
court  of  Austria  to  be  not  only  the 
queen,  but  the  brightest  ornament  of 
the  court  of  France — ^the  other  \  the 
child  of  a  plantei*,  bom  upon  an  ob- 
Bcare  island,  reared  in  the  midst  of  ne- 
grenes,  as  almost  her  only  companions 
^itde  did  they  imagine  that  Maria 
Anttnnette  was  to  go  down,  down, 
down  to  the  lowest  state  of  ignominy 
and  woe,  while  Josephine  was  to  ascend 
to  more  and  more  exalted  stations,  un- 
til she  sat  upon  a  throne  more  glorious 
than  the  Clears  ever  knew. 

French  philosophy  had  at  this  time 
ondennined  the  I'eligion  of  Jesus 
C3irist  All  that  is  sacred  in  the  do- 
mesdc  relations  ^was  withering  beneath 
the  blight  of  infidelity.  Beauhamaia, 
a  man  of  &shion  and  of  the  world, 
had  imbibed,  to  the  full,  the  sentiments 
which  disgraced  the  age.  Marriage 
was  deemed  a  partnership,  to  be  formed 
or  dissolved  at  pleasure.  Fidelity  to 
the  nuptial  tie  was  the  jest  of  philoso- 
phen  and  witlings.  Josephine  had 
toon  th(*  mortification  of  seeing  a 
proud,  beautiful,  and  artful  woman 
t&king  h^r  place,  and  openly  and  tri- 
ufflphantly  claiming  the  attentions 
and  the  affections  of  her  husband.  This 
wooum,  lugh  in  rank,  loved  to  torture 
her  poor  victun.  '^  Yoiu*  dear  Alexan- 
dff,"  she  said  to  Joeephine,  '*  daily  lav- 
ishes xLpon  others  the  tribute  of  at- 
tachment which  jou  think  he  reserves 
solely  for  you."  She  could  not  bear  to 
see  the  beautiful  and  virtuous  Jose- 
phine happy,  as  the  honored  wife  of 
her  guilty  lover,  and  she  resolved,  if 
possible,  to  sow  the  seeds  of  jealousy 
80  effectually  between  them  as  to  so- 
core  a  separation. 

In  the  year   17S0    Josephine    gave 
[Mar~3] 


birth  to  her  daughter  Hortense.  This 
event  seemed  for  a  time  to  draw  back 
the  wandering  affections  of  Beauhar^ 
nais.  He  was  really  proud  of  his  wifa 
He  admired  her  beauty  and  her  grace. 
He  doted  upon  his  infant  daughter. 
But  he  WHS  an  infidel.  He  reoo^uzed 
no  law  of  God,  commanding  purity  of 
heart  and  life,  and  he  contended  that 
Josephine  had  no  right  to  complain,  as 
long  as  he  treated  her  kindly,  if  he  did 
indulge  in  the  waywardness  of  pas- 
sion. 

The  path  of  Josephine  was  now,  in- 
deed, shrouded  in  gloom,  and  each  day 
seemed  to  grow  darker  and  darker. 
Hortense  became  her  idol  and  her  only 
comfort  Her  husband  lavished  upon 
her  those  luxuries  which  his  wealth 
enabled  him  to  grant  He  was  kind  to 
her  in  words  and  in  all  the  ordinary 
courtesies  of  intercourse.  But  Jose- 
phine's heart  was  well-nigh  broken.  A 
few  yeani  of  conflict  passed  slowly 
away,  when  she  gave  birth,  in  the  year 
1783,  to  her  son  Eugene.  In  the  so- 
ciety of  her  children  the  unhappy 
mother  found  now  her  only  solacew 

While  the  Yiscount  Beauhamais 
was  ready  to  defend  his  own  conduct, 
he  was  by  no  means  willing  that  his 
wife  should  govern  herself  by  the  same 
principles  df  fashionable  philosophy. 
The  code  infidel  is  got  up  for  the 
especial  benefit  of  dissolute  men  ;  their 
V3ive9  must  be  governed  by  another 
code.  The  artful  woman,  who  was  the 
primeagent  in  these  difficulties,  affected 
great  sympathy  with  Josephine  in  her 
sorrows,  protested  her  own  entire  inno- 
cence, but  assured  her  that  M.  Beau- 
hamais was  an  ingrate,  entirely  un- 
worthy of  her  affections.  She  deceived 
Josephine,  hoarded  up  the  confidence 
of  her  stricken  heart,  and  conversed 
with  her  about  William,  the  memory 
of  whose  faithful  love  now  came  with 
new  freshness  to  the  disconsolate  wife. 

Josephine,  lured  by  her,  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  her  friends  in  Martinique,  in 
which  she  imprudently  said,  "  Were  it 
not  for  my  children,  I  should,  without 
a  pang,  renounce  France  forever.     My 
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duty  requires  me  to  forget  William ; 
aad  yet,  if  toe  h«A  been  xmited  together, 
I  should  not  to-day  have  been  troubling 
you  with  my  griefe." 

The  woman  who  instigated  her  to 
write  this  letter  was  infamous  enough 
to  obtain  it  by  stealth  and  show  it  to 
Beauhamais.  His  jealousy  and  indig- 
nation was  immediately  aroused  to  the 
highest  pitch.  He  was  led  by  this  ma- 
licious deceiver  to  believe  that  Jose- 
phine had  obtained  secret  interviews 
with  William,  and  the  notoriously  un- 
faithful husband  was  exaaperated  to  ihe 
highest  degree  at  the  very  suspicion  of 
the  want  of  fidelity  in  his  vrife.  He 
reproached  her  in  language  of  the  ut- 
most severity,  took  Eugene  from  her, 
and  resolved  to  endeavor,  by  legal  pro- 
cess, to  obtain  an  entire  divorce.  She 
implored  him,  for  the  sake  of  her  chil- 
dren, not  to  proclaim  their  difficulties 
to  the  world.  He,  however,  reckless 
of  consequences,  made  application  to 
the  courts  for  the  ^  annulment  of  the 
matrimonial  bond.  Josephine  was  now 
compelled  to  defend  her  own  character. 
She  again' retired  with  Hortense  to  the 
convent,  and  there,  through  dreary 
months  of  solitude,  and  silence,  and 
dejection,  awaited  the  result  of  the 
trial  upon  which  her  reputation  as  a 
virtuous  woman  was  staked.  The  de- 
cree of  the  court  was  triumphantly  in 
her  favor,  and  Josephine  returned  to 
her  friends  to  receive  their  congratula^ 
tions,  but  im}»e88ed  with  the  convic* 
tion  that  earth  had  no  longer  a  joy  in 
store  for  her.  Her  fHends  did  all  in 
their  power  to  cheer  her  desponding 
spirit ;  but  the  wound  she  had  received 
was  too  deep  to  be  speedily  healed. 
One  day  her  friends,  to  divert  her  mind 
from  brooding  over  irreparable  sorrows, 
took  her,  almost  by  violence,  to  Ver- 
sailles. They  passed  over  the  enchant- 
ing grounds,  and  through  the  gor- 
geously-furnished apartments  of  the 
Greiit  and  Little  Trianon,  the  favorite 
haunts  of'  Maria  Antoinette.  Here 
the  beautiful  Queen  of  France  was  ac- 
customed to  lay  aside  the  pageantry  of 
royalty,  and  to  enjoy,  without  restraint, 


the  society  of  those  who  were  dear  to 
her.  Days  of  darkness  and  trouble 
had  already  begun  to  darken  around 
her  path.  As  Josephine  was  looking 
at  some  of  the  works  of  art,  she  was 
greatly  surprised  at  the  entrance  of  the 
queen,  surrounded  by  several  ladies  of 
her  court.  Maria  Antoinette  immedi- 
ately recognized  Josephine,  and  with 
that  air  of  affability  and  kindness 
which  ever  characterized  her  conduct, 
she  approached  her,  and,  with  one  of 
her  winning  smiles,  said,  "  Madame 
Beauhamais,  I  am  very  happy  to  see 
you  at  the  two  Trianona  You  will 
know  how  to  appreciate  their  beauties. 
I  shotdd  be  much  pleased  to  learn  what 
objects  you  consider  most  interesting. 
I  shall  alwajTB  receive  you  with  pleaa- 
ure. 

These  words  from  the  queen  were  an 
unspeakable  solace  to  Josephine.  Her 
afflicted  heart  needed  the  consolation. 
The  queen  was  acquainted  with  her 
trials,  and  thus  nobly  assured  her  of 
her  sympathy  and  het  confidence.  In 
a  few  days  Maria  Antoinette  invited 
Josephine  to  a  private  interview.  She 
addressed  her  in  words  of  the  utmost 
kindness,  promised  to  watch  over  the 
interests  of  her  son,  and  at  the  same 
time,  as  a  mark  of  her  especial  r^ard, 
she  took  from  her  neck  an  antique 
ornament  of  precious  stones,  and 
passed  it  over  liie  neck  of  Josephina 
The  king  also  himself  came  in  at  the 
interview,  for  his  heart  had  been  soft- 
ened by  sorrow,  and  iiddressed  words  of 
consolation  to  the  injured  and  discarded 
wife. 

Josephine  now  received  letters  firom 
Martimque  earnestly  entreating  her  to 
return,  with  her  children,  to  the  home 
of  her  childhood.  World-we«y,  she 
immediately  resolved  to  accept  the  in- 
vitation. But  the  thought  of  crossing 
the  wide  ocean,  and  leaving  her  son 
Eugene  l^ehind,  was  a  severe  pang  to  a 
mother  s  heart  Eugene  had  been  taken 
from  her  and  sent  to  a  boarding-school 
Josephine  felt  so  deeply  the  pang  of 
separation  from  her  beloved  child,  that 
she  obtained   an    interview  with    M, 
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fif>ftTi^ftrF"^"»j  and  implored  him  to  allow 
lier  to  take  fingene  with  her.  He  gave 
a  cold  and  poeitiye  refusal. 

A  few  days  after   this,  Josephine, 
cniellj  separated  from  her  husband  and 
bereaved  of  her  son,   embarked   with 
Hortei^  for  Martinique     She  strove 
to  sustain  that  aspect  of  cheerfulness 
and  of  dignity  which   an   injured  but 
innooe&t  woman  is  entitled  to  exhibit. 
When  dark  hours  of  despondency  over- 
shadowed hw,  she  tried  to  console  her- 
self with  the  beautiful  thought  of  Plau- 
tus:  "K  we  support  adversity  with 
oouiage,  we  shall  have  a  keener  relish 
forietoxned  prosperity."     It  does  not 
Bfipear  that  she  had  any  refuge  in  the 
consolations  of    religion.     She  had   a 
Tsgue  and  general  idea  of  the  goodness 
of  a  superintending   Providence,   but 
she  was  apparently  a  stranger  to  those 
▼arm  and  glowing  revelations  of  Chris- 
tianitjr  ▼hich  introduce  us  to  a  sympa- 
tloHng  Savior,  a  guiding  tfnd  consoling 
Sfirit^a  loving  and  forgiving  Father. 
Cookl  she  then,  by  fidt^  have  reposed 
W  aohing  head  upon  the  bosom  of  her 
hetfoily  fittther,  she  might  have  found 
a  Boboe  such  as  nothing  else  could  con- 
fa:    But  at   this    time  nearly   every 
mind  in  France  was  more  or  less  dark- 
ened by  the  glooms  of  infidelity. 

The  winds  soon  drove  her  frail  bark 
aerosB  the  Atlantic,  and  Josephine, 
pale  and  sorrow-stricken,  was  clasped 
in  tile  arms  and  folded  to  the  hearts  of 
those  who  truly  loved  her.  The  affec- 
tionatB  negroes  gathered  around  her, 
vitk  kmd  demoiiatrations  of  their  sym- 
pathy and  their  joy  in  again  meeting 
their  mistreasL  Here,  amid  the  quiet 
aoeoes  endeared  to  her  by  the  recoUec- 
tions  of  childhood,  she  found  a  tempo- 
niT  respite  from  those  storms  by  which 
she  had  been  so  severely  tossed  upon 
life's  wild  and  tempestuous  ocean. 
[To  he  continued] 


"fifA^^AM^f^f*' 


--A  FALBB  friend  is  worse  than  an  open 
snemr.  A  punted  harlot  is  leas  danger- 
ooa  nan  a  painted  hypocrite.  A  treaoh- 
anvs  Judas  is  more  abhorred  of  Ood 
thaaa bloody  Pihiie.— FFia.  Sucker. 


QOS  OOWN  B7  LOVINa  HDC. 


BY  MADAMB  GUVQN. 


Tis  not  the  skill  of  human  art, 

Which  gives  me  power  my  God  to  know ; 

The  saored  lessons  of  the  heart 
Come  not  from  instruments  below. 

Love  is  my  teacher.  He  can  tell 
The  wonders  that  he  learnt  above: 

No  other  master  knows  so  well; — 
Tis  love  alone  can  tell  of  Lov£. 

Oh!  then,  of  Gk>d  if  thou  wouldst  learn, 
His  wisdonii  goodneas,  glory  see; 

All  human  arts  and  knowledge  spurn, 
Let  Love  alone  thy  teacher  be. 

Love  is  my  master.     When  it  bveaks, 
The  morning  light,  with  rising  ray; 

To  thee,  O  Grod!  my  spirit  wakes. 
And  Love  instructs  it  all  the  day. 

And  when  the  gleams  of  day  retire, 
And  midnight  apreads  its  dark  control, 

Love's  aecret  whispers  still  inspire 
Their  holy  lessons  in  the  souL 


■<w»#^^#/^» 


Thonghts  of  God  in  the  IRsihL 


BT  MADAME  ULTON. 


O  Nioht!  propitious  to  my  views. 
Thy  aable  awning  wide  diifuse! 
Oonc^  alike  my  joy  and  pain. 
Nor  draw  thy  curtain  back  again. 
Though  morning,  by  the  tears  she  shows. 
Seems  to  participate  my  woes. 

Ye  stars!  whose  hint  and  feeble  fires 

Express  my  lanffuishing  desires. 

Whose  slender  beams  pervade  the  skies 

As  silent  as  m^  secret  sighs, 

Those  emanations  of  a  soul 

That  darts  her  fires  beyond  the  pole; — 

Your  rays,  that  scarce  assist  the  sight, 
That  pierce,  bat  not  displace  the  night, 
That  uiine,  indeed,  but  nothing  show 
Of  all  those  various  scenes  below, 
Bring  no  disturbance,  rather  prove 
Incentives  to  a  sacred  love. 
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Thou  moon!  whose  never-failing  course 
Bespeaks  a  providential  force, 
Go,  tell  the  tidings  of  my  flame 
To  Him  who  calls  the  aim  by  name; 
Whose  absence  kills,  whose  presence  cheers, 
Who  blots  or  brightens  all  my  years. 

While,  in  the  blue  abyss  of  space. 
Thine  orb  performs  its  rapid  race; 
Still  whisper  in  his  listening  ears 
The  language  of  my  sighs  and  tears; 
Tell  him,  I  seek  him  far  below, 
Lost  in  a  wilderness  of  woe. 

Ye  thought-composing,  silent  hours. 
Diffusing  peace  o'er  sll  my  powers; 
Friends  of  the  pensive!  who  conceal, 
In  darkest  shades,  th^  flames  I  feel; 
To  you  I  trust,  and  safely  mayi 
The  love  that  wastes  my  strengtE  away. 

How  calm,  amid  the  night,  my  mind! 

HoV  perfect  is  the  peace  I  find! 

Oh!  hush,  be  still,  my  every  part, 

My  tongue,  mv  pulse,  my  beating  heart ! 

That  love,  aspiring  to  its  cause, 

May  suffer  not  a  moment's  pause: 

Omniscient  God,  whose  notice  dei^ 
To  try  the  heart  and  search  the  reigns, 
Compassionate  the  numerous  woes 
I  dare  to  thee  alone  disclose; 
Oh!  save  me  from  the  cruel  hands 
Of  men  who  fear  not  thy  commands! 

Love,  all  subduing  and  divine. 
Care  for  a  creature  truly  thine; 
Reign  in  a  heart  disposed  to  own 
No  sovereign  but  thyself  alone; 
Cherish  a  bride  who  cannot  n>ve, 
Nor  quit  thee  for  a  meaner  love. 


«<»M^W44^^%M»» 


— None  but  a  patient  Christ  can  make 
us  patient  Christians.  As  our  passions 
were  the  cause  of  his,  so  his  passion  is 
the  cure  of  ours.  Reader,  if  you  cannot 
forgive  others,  God  will  not  forgive  you. 
You  have  his  authority  for  this:  "For  if 
ye  forsive  men  their  trespasses,  your 
heavenly  Father  will  forjnve  you;  but  if 
ye  forgive  not  men  their  trespasses, 
neither  will  your  heavenly  Father  forgive 
your  trespasses. "  In  vain  do  we  ask  God 
to  be  pacified  to  us  while  we  live  at  vari- 
ance with  others.  How  can  we  expect 
to  have  pounds  remitted  to  us  if  pence 
are  not  remitted  by  us  ? —  ffm.  Su(Jser, 


TES  HUNaBB  OF  TEX  SOUL. 

BT   HORACE   BUSHNELL. 

The  analogy  of  the  soul  is  so>;lose  to 
that  of  the  body,  that  it  speaks  of  its 
hunger,  its  food,  its  fullness,  and  growth, 
and  fatness,  under  the  images  it  derives 
from  the  body. 

Hence  you  will  observe  that  our  blessed 
Lord  appears  to  have  always  the  feeling, 
that  he  has  come  down  into  the  realm  of 
hungry,  famishing  souls.     You  see  this  in 
the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  and  that 
of  the  feast  or  supper.     Hence  also  that 
very  remarkable    discourse    in  the  6th 
chapter  of  John,  where  he  declares  him- 
self as  the  living  bread  that  came  down 
from  heaven — that  a  man  may  eat  thereof 
and  not  die.     Whoso  eateth  my  flesh  and 
drinketh  my  blood  hath  etenud  life.     My 
flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  my  blood  ia 
drink  indeed.     He  that  eateth  my  fleah 
and  drinketh  my  blood,  dwelleth  in  me 
and  I  in  him.     As  the  living  Father  hath 
sent  me,  and  I  live  by  the  Father,  so  he 
that  eateth  me,  even  he  shall  live  by  me. 
Many,  I  believe,  are  not  able  to  read 
this  language,  without  a  kind  of  revolt- 
ing feeling.     What  can  it  mean  that  they 
are  to  live  by  eating  Christ  1    There  is 
no  difficulty,  I  answer,  io  the  language, 
save  in  getting  at  the  rational  and  true 
sense  of  the  figure  employed,  and,  when 
this  is  done,  it  becomes  language  strik- 
ingly significant.     Suppose  it  were  said 
that  a  tree  can  live,  only  as  it  eats  the  air 
and  the  light;  the  meaning,  of  coarse, 
would  not  be  that  it  takes  these  elements 
by  mastication,  but  that  it  has  such  a  na- 
ture that  it  takes  them  into  itself  and  gets 
a  nutriment  of  growth  out  of  them,  and 
that  without  them,  so  appropriated,  it 
would  die.     So,  when  Christ  says, — I  will 
manifest  myself  unto  him, — we  will  come 
and  make  our  abode  with  him, — ^he  means 
that  he  will  be  BO  received  and  appropri- 
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aied  by  the  soul  as  to  be  its  light,  the 
bresUung  of  its  life,  that  which  feeds  it 
internally.  He  assumes,  in  all  that  he 
nys,  that  as  the  tree  has  a  nature  requir- 
mg  to  be  fed  by  air  and  light,  bo  the  sonl 
has  a  nature  inherently  related  to  God, 
tile  Infinite  Spirit.  Henoe  the  deep 
hanger  of  the  world  in  sin;  beoanae  the 
■in  is  its  attempt  to  live  without  God 
and  apart  from  €rod. 

Accordingly,  it  is  the  grand  endeavor 
of  the  gospel    to    oommnnicate  God  to 
men.     They    have   tindertaken   to   live 
without  him,  and  do  not  see  that  they 
are  starving  in    the  bittemeas  of  their 
experiment.     It  is  not,  as  with  bodily 
hunger,  where  they  have  a  sore  instinct 
eonpelling  them  to  seek  their  food,  but 
tiMy  go  after  the  husks,  and  would  lain  be 
filled  with   these,  not  even  so  much  as 
eoBeeiving  what  is  their  real  want,  or 
how  it  cooftea.     For  it  is  a  remarkable 
£aoi  that  so  few  men,  living  in  the  flesh, 
have  any  ooneeption  that  God  is  the  nec- 
mtmry  mxppty    and  nutriment  of  their 
qpnitnal  miAnre,  without  which  they  fam- 
ish  and    die.     It    has    an    extravagant 
sound,  when  they  hear  it.     They  do  not 
believe  it.     How  can  it  be  that  they  have 
any  such  high  relation  to  the  Btemal 
God,  or  he  to  th«n?    It  is  as  if  the  tree 
were  to   say, — what  can  I,  a  mere  trunk 
of  wood,  all  dark  and  solid  within,  stand- 
ii^  fast  in  my  rod  of  ground, — what  can 
I  have  to   do  with  the  free  moving  air, 
and  the  boundless  sea  of  light  that  fills 
theworid?    And  yet  it  has  a  nature  made 
tofeedon  these,  taking  them  into  its  body 
to  supply,  and  vitalize,  and  color  every 
fibre  of  its  substance.     Just  so  it  is  that 
every  finite  spirit  is  inherently  related 
to  the  infinite,  in  him  we  live,  and  move, 
and  have  our  being.     It  wants  the  knowl- 
edge of  God,  the  society  of  God,  the  ap- 
probation of  €rod,  the  internal  manifes- 
tation of  €k)d,  a  consciousness  lighted  up 
by  his  presence,  to  receive  of  his  fulness, 
to  be  strong  in   his  might,  to  rest  in  his 
lore,  and  be  centered  everlastingly  in  his 


glory.  Apart  from  him,  it  is  an  incom- 
plete creature,  a  poor  blank  fragment  of 
existence,  hungry,  dry  and  cold.  And 
still,  alas!  it  cannot  think  so.  There- 
fore Christ  comes  into  the  world  to  incar- 
nate the  divine  nature,  otherwise  unreo- 
ogniised,  before  it;  so  to  reveal  God  to  its 
knowledge,  enter  him  into  its  faith  and 
feeling,  make  him  its  living  bread,  the 
food  of  its  eternity.  Therefore  of  his 
fulness  we  are  called  to  feed,  receiving  of 
him  freely  grace  for  grace.  When  he  is 
received,  he  restores  the  consdousness  of 
God,  fills  the  soul  with  the  divine  light, 
and  sets  it  in  that  connection  with  God 
which  is  life,— eternal  life. 

Holding  this  view  of  the  inherent  re- 
lation between  created  souls  and  God  as 
their  nourishing  principle,  we  pass  to  a 
consideration  of  the  necessary  hunger  of 
a  state  of  sin,  and  the  tokens  by  which 
it  is  indicated.  A  hungry  herd  of  ani- 
mals, waiting  for  the  time  of  their  feed- 
ing, do  not  show  their  hunger  more  con- 
vincingly, by  their  impatient  cries  and 
eager  looks  and  motions,  than  the  human 
race  do  theirs,  in  the  works,  and  ways, 
and  tempers  of  their  selfish  life. 

1  can  only  point  you  to  a  few  of  these 
demonstrations.  And  a  very. impressive 
and  remarkable  one  you  have  in  this, 
viz. :  The  common  endeavor  to  make  the 
body  receive  double,  so  as  to  satisfy  both 
itself  and  the  soul  too  with  its  pleasures. 
The  effort  is,  how  continually,  to  stimu- 
late the  body  by  delicacies,  and  condi- 
ments, and  sparkling  bowls,  and  licen- 
tious pleasures  of  all  kinds,  and  so  to 
make  the  body  do  double  service. 
Hence,  too,  the  drunkenness,  and  high 
feasting,  and  other  vices  of  excess.  The 
animals  have  no  such  vices;  because  they 
have  no  hunger  save  simply  that  of  the 
body;  but  man  has  a  hunger  also  of  the 
mind  or  soul,  when  separated  from  God 
by  his  sin,  and  therefore  he  must  some- 
how try  to  pacify  that.  And  he  does  it 
by  a  work  of  double  feeding  put  upon 
the  body.     We  call  it  sensualify.     But 
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the  body  asks  not  for  it.  The  body  is 
satisfied  by  simply  that  which  allows  it 
to  grow  and  maintain  its  vigor.  It  is  the 
'  unsatisfied,  himgry  mind  that  fiiea  to  the 
body  for  some  stimulns  or  seusaticm, 
compelling  it  to  devour  so  many  more  of 
the  husks,  or  carobs,  as  will  feed  the 
hungry  prodigal  within.  Thus  it  is  that 
so  many  dissipated  youth  are  seen  plung- 
ing into  pleasures  of  excess, — ^midnight 
f  eastings  and  surf eitings,  debaucheries  of 
lust  and  impiety;  it  is  because  they  are 
hungry,  because  their  soul,  separated 
from  God  and  the  true  bread  of  life  in 
Him,  aches  for  the  hunger  it  suffers. 
And  so  it  is  the  world  over;  men  are  hun- 
gry everywhere,  and  they  compel  the 
body  to  make  a  swine's  heaven  for  the 
comfort  of  the  godlike  soul. 

Again  we  see  the  hunger  of  sin,  by  the 
immense  number  of  drudges  there  are  in 
the  world.  It  makes  little  difference, 
generally,  whether  men  are  poor  or  rich. 
Some  terrible  hunger  is  upon  them,  and 
it  drives  them  madly  forward,  through 
bux^ens,  and  sacrifices,  and  tcHls,  that 
would  be  rank  oppression  put  upon  a 
slave.  It  is  not  simply  that  they  are  in- 
dustrious— industry  is  a  virtue — that  they 
are  drudges,  instigated  by  such  a  passion 
of  want  that  they  are  wholly  unable  to 
moderate  their  plans  by  any  terms  of 
reason. 

You  see  too  what  indicates  the  uneasi- 
ness of  this  hunger,  in  the  constant  shift- 
ing of  their  plans  and  arrangements. 
Even  the  more  constant,  stable  charac- 
ters, such  as  hold  most  firmly  to  their 
pursuits,  are  yet  seen  to  be  uneasy  in 
them;  comforting  their  uneasiness  by  one 
change  or  another;  a  new  kind  of  crop, 
a  new  partner,  a  new  stand,  a  wheeling 
about  of  counters,  or  a  change  of  shelves, 
or  a  change  of  transportation,  or  another 
place  of  banking, — ^nothing  is  ever  quite 
right,  because  they  are  too  uneasy  in 
their  hunger  to  be  quiet  long  in  any- 
thing. 


Others  show  their  hunger  by  their  dose- 
ness;  the  very  look  of  their  face  is  hun- 
gry, the  gripe  of  their  hand  is  hungry, 
the  answer  of  their  charity  is  the  answer 
of  hunger,  the  prices  they  pay  for  service 
ore  the  grudged  allowance  of  a  heart 
that  is  pinched  by  its  own  stringent  deo- 
titution. 

Observe  again  the  quarrels  of  debt  and 
credit,  the  false  weights,  the  fraudulent 
charges,  the  habitual  lies  of  false  recom- 
mendation, the  arts,  stratagems,  oppres- 
sions, of  trade, — ^how  hungry  do  thej 
look. 

Kotice  again  how  men  contrive,  in  one 
way  or  another,  to  get,  if  possible,  sonae 
food  of  content  for  the  soul  that  has  a 
finer  and  more  fit  quality  than  the  swine's 
food  with  which  they  so  often  overtaak 
the  body: — ^honor,  power,  admiratusn, 
flattery,  sodeiy,  literary  aooompliali- 
menta.  Works  of  genius  am  stimulated, 
how  often,  by  a  kind  of  superlative  hun- 
ger. And  the  same  is  true  even  of  the 
virtues  that  connect  a  repute  of  modeea- 
tion;  such  as  temperance,  £ragality,plaia- 
ness,  stoical  superiority  to  suilincing;  a 
kind  of  subtle  hunger  for  some  conscious- 
ness of  good  is  the  secret  root  on  which 
they  grow. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  diverse  arts  men 
practice,  to  get  some  food  for  the  soul, 
and  to  whatever  course  they  turn  them- 
selves, you  will  see,  as  plainly  as  possi- 
ble, that  they  are  hungry.  Nay,  th^  say 
it  themselves.  What  a$d  bewaUings  do 
you  hear  from  them,  calling  the  world 
ashes,  wondering  at  the  poverty  of  eust- 
ance,  fretting  at  the  courses  of  Provi- 
dence and  bhuning  their  harshness,  rag- 
ing profanely  against  God's  appoint- 
ments, and  venting  their  impatience  nfith 
life,  with  curses  on  its  emptiness.  All 
this,  you  understand,  is  the  huiHser  they 
are  in.  Feeding  on  carobs  only,  as  they 
do,  what  shall  we  expect  but  to  see  tham 
feed  impatientiy  ? 

This  also  you  will  notice  as  a  striking 
evidence  that,  however  well  they  succeed 
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in  the  proTiding  of  earthly  thin^,  they 
ire  never  satisfied.  They  say  they  are 
not,  have  it  for  a  proverb  that  no  man 
is,  or  can  be.  How  can  they  be  satisfied 
tith  lands,  or  money,  or  honor,  or  any 
finite  good,  when  their  hunger  is  infinite, 
reachiDg  after  God  and  the  fulness  of  his 
infinite  life, — God,  who  is  the  object  of 
their  intelligence,  their  love,  their  hope, 
dieir  worship;  the  complement  of  their 
veakuess,  the  crown  of  their  glory,  the 
sablimity  oi  their  rest  forever.  Such 
kind  of  honger  manifestly  could  not  be 
atisfied  with  any  finite  good,  and  there- 
fare  it  never  is.  Look  abo  at  some  of 
the  more  internal  and  experimental  evi- 
dences snpplied  by  consciousness. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  vice  of  envy, 
snd  itiB  general  propenseness  of  men  to 
be  in  it  There  are  very  few  persons, 
however  generous  in  their  dispositions, 
who  sre  not  sometimes  bitten  by  this  very 
aabtile  and  bitter  sin.  And  the  root  of 
this  misery  is  hunger  of  soul.  Envy  is 
only  a  mahgnant,  selfish  hunger,  casting 
ill  evil  eye  on  the  elevation  or  supposed 
bsppiness  of  others.  The  bitterness  of 
it  is  not  simply  that  it  really  wants  what 
otiifln  have,  hak  that  the  soul,  gnawed 
by  a  deep  spirttaal  hunger  which  it  thinks 
not  6f,  is  so  profoundly  embittered  that 
evoykind  of  good  it  looks  upon  rasps 
it  with  a  feeling  of  torment,  and  rouses  a 
degree  of  impatience  and  ill  nature,  out 
d  sQ  tenns  of  reason.  It  is  the  feeling 
of  s  prodigal,  or  spendthrift  who,  after 
he  hsB  spent  all,  vents  his  ill  nature  on 
eveiyboc^  but  himself,  and  hates  the 
pMd  possessed  by  others,  because  it  is 
act  his  own.  O,  how  many  human  souls 
an  gnawed  through  ana  through,  all 
their  fives  long,  by  this  devilish  hunger, 
envy. 

Remorse  difiers  from  envy  only  in  the 
fMt  that  the  soul  here  turns  upon  itself, 
jest  as  they  say  it  is  the  principal  dis- 
tcea  of  extreme  bodily  hunger,  that  the 
ocgsns  of  digestion  begin  themselves  to 
hegnswed  and  digested,  in  place  of  the 
food  cm  which  the  digestive  power  is  ac- 
customed to  spend  its  energy.  Remorse, 
in  the  same  way,  is  a  moral  hunger  of 
the  aouL  It  is  the  bitter  wail  of  a  fam- 
ished immortality.  It  is  your  conscience 
hshing  your  perverse  will;  your  de- 
fnuid^,  hungry  love  weeping  its  dry, 
pitdk  twrs  on  the  desert  your  evil  life 
has  made  for  it.     It  is  your  whole  spirit- 


ual nature  famished  by  sin,  muttering 
wrathfidly,  and  growling  like  a  caged 
lion  at  the  ban  which  shut  him  up  to 
himself.  And  as  bodily  hunger  some- 
times causes  the  starving  man  to  see 
devils  in  his  ravings,  so  this  hunger  of 
remorse  fills  the  soul  with  angry  demons 
and  ministers  of  vengeance,  waiting  to 
execute  judgment.  Seep  vanishes  not 
seldom,  or  comes  only  in  dreams  that 
scare  the  sleeper.  The  day  lasfs  heavily. 
The  look  is  on  the  ground.  The  walk  is 
apart  and  silent,  and  the  man  carries  a 
load  under  which  he  stoops,  a  load  of 
selfish  regret  and  worldly  sorrow,  that 
worketh  death. 

Or,  if  we  speak  of  care,  the  oorrodinff, 
weary,  ever  multiplying  care,  of  whicn 
you  are  every  day  complaining,  what 
again  is  this  but  your  hunger.  We  like 
to  speak,  however,  not  of  care,  but,  in 
the  plural,  of  cares;  for  these,  we  im- 
agine, are  outside  of  us,  in  things,  not  in 
otmselves.  But  these  cares  sre  all  in  our- 
selves, and  of  ourselves,  and  not  in 
things  at  all, — things  are  not  cares;  cares 
are  only  cravings  of  that  immortal  hun- 
ger wluch  the  swine's  food  of  earthly 
things  cannot  satisfy.  You  say  in  them 
all,  what  shall  I  do,  for  I  perish  with 
hunger  ?  You  look  up  for  the  bitter 
husks  or  carobs,  and  say,  I  must  have 
more  and  better;  and  these  more  and  bet- 
ter Uiings  are  your  cares.  The  very  word 
care  meant,  originally,  vxmt;  and  these 
cares  are  nothing  but  the  wants  of  a  hun- 
gry soul  misnamed. 

Sometimes,  again,  your  feelings  take 
the  turn  of  disgust.  You  are  disgusted 
with  yourself  and  life,  and  all  the  em- 
ployments and  objects  of  your  pursuit, 
disgusted  even  with  vour  pleasures.  How 
insipid,  and  dry,  ana  foohsh  they  appear. 
An  air  of  distaste  settles  on  all  objects. 
They  are  all  husks,  acorns,  food  for 
swine  and  not  for  men.  Just  so  it  is  in 
the  starvation  of  the  body.  It  creates  a 
fever,  and,  in  that  fever  appetite  dies. 
And  this,  accordingly,  is  ^e  rankest 
proof  of  hunger  in  the  soul,  that  it  has 
run  itself  down  to  the  starvation  point 
of  universal  disgust.  Life  is  cheap.  It 
seems  a  very  duU  and  mean  thing  to  live, 
— so  to  live  a  prodigal  and  swine-herd's 
life,  it  certainly  is.  Sometimes,  too, 
your  disgust  turns  upon  your  own  char- 
acter and  feeling;  your  ambition,  your 
pride,  your  very  thoughts,  and  you  ache 
for  the  mortification  that  comes  upon 
you.  My  ambition — ^how  low  it  creeps. 
My  pride — what  have  I,  or  am  I  to  be 
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proud  of.  My  very  thoughts  are  all 
trailing  in  the  dust,*  and  the  dust  is  dry 
— O  God,  is  it  this  to  be  a  man  ! 

I  might  speak  also  of  your  perpetual 
irritations,  your  fits  of  anger,  yoiu*  ani- 
mosities, your  jealousies,  your  gloomy 
hypochondriac  fears.  These  ail,  at  bot- 
tom, are  the  disturbances  of  hunger  in 
the  souL  How  certainly  is  the  child  ir- 
ritable when  it  is  hun^^.  Even  the 
placidity  of  infancy  vanishes,  when  the 
body  is  ravening  for  food.  So  it  is  with 
man.  He  is  irritable,  flies  to  fits  of  pas- 
sions, loses  self-government,  simply  be- 
cause the  placid  state  of  satisfaction  is 
wanting  in  the  higher  nature.  He  is  out 
of  rest,  because  of  his  immortal  hunger. 
Three-quarters  of  the  ill  nature  of  the 
world  is  caused  by  the  fact,  that  the  soul, 
without  God,  is  empty,  and  so  out  of 
rest.  We  charge  it,  more  often  than  jus- 
tice requires,  to  some  fault  of  tempera- 
ment; but  there  is  no  temperament  that 
woidd  not  be  quieted  and  evened  by  the 
fullness  of  God. 

Now  the  Spirit  of  God  will  sometimes 
show  you,  in  an  unwonted  manner,  the 
secret  of  these  troubles;  for  he  is  the  in- 
terpreter of  the  soul's  hunger.  He  comes 
to  it  whispering  inwardly  the  awful  secret 
of  its  pains, — "  without  God  and  without 
hope  in  the  world.''  He  reminds  the 
prodigal  of  his  bad  history.  He  bids  the 
swine-herd  look  up  from  his  sensual  ob- 
jects, aud  works,  and  remember  his  home 
and  his  Father;  tells  him  of  a  great  sup- 
per prepai*ed,  and  that  all  things  are  now 
ready,  and  bids  him  come.  Conscious  of 
the  deep  poverty  he  is  in,  conscious  of 
that  immortal  being  whose  deep  wants 
have  been  so  long  denied,  wants  that  can 
be  satisfied  only  by  the  essential,  eternal 
participation  of  the  fullness  of  God,  he 
hoars  a  gentle  voice  of  love  saying, — I 
am  the  bread  of  life,  I  am  the  living 
bread  that  came  down  from  heaven.  If 
any  man  eat  of  this  bread  he  shall  live. 
Are  there  none  of  you  to  whom  this  voice 
is  calling  now  ? 

I  will  not  pursue  these  illustrations 
further.  Would  that  all  my  hearers 
could  but  open  their  minds  to  the  lesson 
they  teach.  I  know  almost  no  subject, 
or  truth,  that  will  explain  so  many  tluugs 
in  the  uneasy  demonstrations  of  man- 
kind; or  that,  to  any  thoughtful  person, 
living  without  God,  will  resolve  so  many 
mysteries  concerning  himself.  Granting 
simply  the  fact  that  Grod  is  the  want  of 
the  soul,  or  created  intelligence,  what 
can  it  be,  separated  from  God,  but  an 


element  of  uneasiness  and  bitter  distur- 
bance ]  If  the  soul,  as  a  vital  aud  or- 
ganic nature,  requires  this  divine  food, 
or  nutriment  to  sustain  it,  and  in  this 
highest, vastest  want,  gets  no  supply;  what 
el^  can  you  need  to  account  for  the  un- 
rest aud  the  otherwise  inexplicable  frus- 
tration of  your  experience  I  And  yet 
how  many  of  you,  goaded  by  this  tor- 
ment all  your  lives,  do  not  understand  it  ? 
You  go  after  this  or  that  objective,  cir- 
cumstantial good,  thrust  on,  as  in  some 
kind  of  nuMuiess,  by  the  terrible  impul- 
sion of  your  hungry  immortality;  con- 
fessing, all  the  time,  that  you  fail,  even 
when,  in  form,  you  succeed,  and  showing 
by  your  demonstrations  that  your  objects, 
whether  gained  or  lost,  have  no  relation 
to  your  want;  but  your  understandings 
are  holden  from  any  true  discovery  of 
your  sin.  It  is  as  if  you  were  under 
some  dispossession,  even  as  the  Saviour 
intimates  in  his  parable.  He  looks  upon 
the  prodigal  described,  as  one  that  has 
lost  his  reckoning,  or  his  reason;  and 
when  he  discovers  the  secret  of  his  mis- 
ery, speaks  of  him  as  just  then  having 
come  to  himself.  Could  yoa  oome  to 
yourselves,  how  quickly  would  you  cease 
from  your  husks  and  return  to  your 
Father  !  How  absurd  the  folly,  then,  of 
any  attempt  to  satisfy,  or  quiet  your  hun- 
ger, by  any  inferior,  merely  extenud 
good ! 

O,  ye  prodigals,  young  and  old,  prodi- 
gals of  all  names  and  degrees;  ye  that 
have  tasted  the  good  woid  of  God,  and 
the  powers  of  the  world  to  oome,  and 
have  fallen  away;  ye  that  have  always 
lived  in  the  minding  of  earthly  thin^; 
how  clear  is  it  here  &ai  no  swine's  food, 
no  husks  of  money,  pleasure,  show,  am- 
bition, can  feed  you;  that  you  have  a  di- 
vine part  which  none,  or  all  of  these  dry 
carobs  of  sin  can  feed,  which  nothing  i 
supply  bat  God  himself. 


^^^VWV»^Vi»%%» 


— Consider,  Christian,  that  an  unholy 
conversation  strips  oflf  the  rich  ornamen- 
tal jewels  from  the  neck  of  the  bride,  the 
Lamb's  wife.  Sin  indulged  in  a  believer 
is  like  a  rent  in  a  rich  embroidered  gar- 
ment, or  like  a  crack  in  a  silver  bell.  A 
foul  spot  is  soonest  discerned  in  the  fair- 
est cloth.  The  world  will  sooner  make 
an  excuse  for  its  own  enormities  than 
for  your  infirmities. 
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BY   MB&    J.    B.    SHKIOLEY. 


""Catl  Oy  knad  t^ion  UU  waUrt;  for  thou  shall  Jlnd 
U  lifter  mmtif  Oays.*^ 


(M  Uiy  bread  npon  the  waters, 

It  will  turn  to  thee  again, 
After  days  perhape  of  waiting, 

After  years  perhaps  of  pain. 
But  be  patient;  thou  shalt  find  it, 

After  many  days  have  passed: 
All  the  blessings  thou  hast  given 

Will  return  to  thee  at  last.  ^ 

Gilt  thy  bread  upon  the  waters. 

As  they  swiftly,  onward  flow;         [ing, 
Tlioa  ma/st  save  some  heart  from  broak- 

Thou  may'st  save  some  soul  from  woe. 
Kindly  words  and  kindly  actions, 

Strewn  along  life's  rugged  way, 
Makes  the  road  seem  brighter,  shorter, 

As  we  journey  day  by  day. 

Gut  thy  bread  upon  the  waters, 

And  with  bounteous  hand  bestow ; 
Thoithoart  find  thy  blessings  double, 

When  the  tide  doth  backward  flow. 
fndj  giving  of  thy  substance, 

Freely  giving  of  thy  store, 
Thou  wilt  find  thy  heart  grow  richer, 

And  thy  basket  running  o'er. 

Gist  thy  bread  upon  the  waters, 

Give  the  houseless  one  a  home. 
Cheer  the  sad  and  broken-hearted, — 

Thy  reward  shall  surely  come. 
Peace  shall  fill  thy  heart  with  gladness, 

Joy  within  thy  soul  shall  burn; 
Blert  thyself y  in  blessing  others,— 

Bifih  indeed  is  the  return. 

Gut  thy  bread  upon  the  waters, 

Not  with  doubt,  and  fear,  and  pain, 
Bat  with  hope  and  faith,  believing 

Thou  shalt  find  it  all  again, 
Far  God  loves  the  cheerful  giver, 

It  iiW^itten  in  His  Word, 
He  who  gives  unto  the  needy 

Doth  but  lend  unto  the  Lord. 
Fwcai,  Mareh^  1870. 
[Mar-4] 


The  Women  of  Andexxt  Qermaay. 


The  ancient  Germans  were  a  barbar- 
ous and  savage  people,  ignorant  of  many 
\i8eful  arts,  and  of  the  refinements  of 
civilized  society.  They  led  a  wild  and 
roving  Mfe,  placing  their  habitations 
here  and  there,  wherever  necessity 
might  call,  or  caprice  direct.  The  mass 
of  the  people  were  entirely  illiterate ; 
learning  was  confined  to  the  nobles  and 
the  princes,  and,  indeed,  it  appears  to 
have  been  very  inconsiderable,  and  very 
unusual,  even  among  them.  Their 
knowledge  of  the  past  was  limited  to 
tradition ;  and  beyond  the  scenes  in 
which  they  were  actually  engaged,  they 
knew  little  of  what  was  passing  in  the 
world  around.  The  camp  was  their 
home,  the  field  of  battle,  their  place  of 
meeting.  From  earliest  youth  they 
were  trained  to  arms,  and  the  vigor  of 
their  manhood  was  esiiablished  by  the 
grateful  labors  of  the  chase ;  hence  they 
were  universally  athletic,  and,  though 
they  fought  without  art,  the  energy  of 
their  assault,  and  the  irresistible  im- 
pulse of  their  charge — a  rushing  tor- 
rent as  it  were — struck  even  Koman 
troops  with  dismay.  To  them  we  may 
look  for  the  prototype  of  the  manners 
and  customs,  the  government  and  laws, 
which  obtained  favor  in  the  feudal 
ages.  Such  wero  the  men ;  but  this 
essay  will  be  more  particularly  devoted 
to  the  consideration  of  the  women  of 
Germany. 

We  can  find  but  little  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  German  females,  in  the 
years  of  their  infancy,  worthy  of  no- 
tice. Like  the  males,  they  were  nour- 
ished solely  by  their  mothers,  and  never 
intrusted  to  the  care  of  nurses  or  slaves. 
Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the 
climate,  they  were  accustomed  to  re- 
main for  several  years  of  their  lives, 
almost,  if  not  entirely,  in  a  state  of 
nudity.  They  were  not  confined  to  the 
house,  but,  on  the  contrary,  were  to  be 
seen,  almost  as  soon  as  they  were  able 
to  walk,  strolling  promiscuously, 
whether    they   were    the   children   of 
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princes  or  of  slaves,  about  the  villages, 
and  among  the  cattle.  To  these  causes 
we  may  attribute  the  masculine  vigor 
of  their  Ixxlies,  and  that  strength  of 
the  nervous  system  which  enabled  them 
to  undergo  the  toilsome  labor  to  which 
their  lives  were  devoted.  The  educa- 
tion of  a  people  must  always  1^  adapted 
to  their  pi<ospect8  and  probable  condi- 
tion in  life ;  to  their  national  cxistom 
and  intended  occupation-  In  accoi> 
dance  with  this  principle,  an  obvious 
course  was  pursued  in  the  education  of 
the  Germen  women  ;  as  the  duties  of 
life  were  simple,  and  evidently  de- 
manded more  physical  than  mental  ex- 
ertion, so  the  lessons  requii-ed  to  incul- 
cate them  were  few  and  insignificant^ 
Too  feeble  to  labor,  and  having  but  lit- 
tle knowledge  to  acquire,  the  first  years 
of  their  childhood  were  passed  in  sloth- 
ful indolence,  and  passive  obedience  to 
the  will  of  their  parents.  But  at  a 
comparatively  early  age,  as  soon  as  they 
were  capable  of  even  moderate  endur- 
ance, they  assisted  their  mothers  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  domestic  duties. 
By  degi'ees  they  learned  all  the  arts  of 
housewifery;  by  degrees  they  fitted 
themselves  to  superintend  and  direct. 
They  gradually  acquired  all  the  knowl- 
edge of  agriculture  which  their  rude 
people  possessed,  and  prepared  them- 
selves for  the  labors  of  husbandry. 

The  treatment  of  the  female  race 
has  differed  much  among  different  na- 
tions, but  almost  all  seemed  to  have  ac- 
corded them  a  very  considerable  de- 
gree of  regard  and  respect  In  many, 
and,  indeed,  in  most  countries,  this 
tribute  has  been  yielded  from  a  sense 
of  their  physical  weakness,  from  a  pro- 
per regard  to  their  natural  taste  for  the 
elegancies  of  life,  and  from  a  rational 
conviction  that  they  ought,  of  natural 
rights  to  be  the  equal  companions,  and 
not  the  slaves  of  mankind.  It  is  im- 
possible, however,  that  all,  or  any  of 
these  motives  could  have  influenced  the 
inhabitants  of  Germany.  The  women 
were  as  daring  by  education,  as  hardy 
by  practice,  and  almost  as  robust  by 
nature,  as  the  men  of  that  nation ;  and 


there  was  nothing  among  them   that 
wore  even  the  appearance  of  luxury  or 
eleganoa     While  the  spirit  of  chivalry 
is  often  attributed   to  the  feddngs  of 
love  and  devotion,  to  the  soft  and  £aa- 
cinating  graces  of  female  character,  it 
in  fact  had  its  origin  among  a  barbarous 
and     unenlightened    people,   compara- 
tively unsusceptible  of  the    one,  and 
careless    and    ignorant    of  the  other. 
What  could  have  induced  the  Grermans 
to  pay  that  devotion  to  the  female  sex, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  middle   ages,  would  form  an  inter- 
esting subject  of  inquiry  ;  but  the  lim- 
its of  this  essay  will  permit  nothing 
more  than   a  brief   exposition  of  the 
most  obvious  causes.     They  considered 
females  the  interjjreters  of  divine  will, 
and  therefore  treated  them  with  all  the 
scrupulous     attention     and    deference 
which  the  supreme  gods  seemed  to  de- 
mand from  their  deputies.     At  home 
and  abroad,  in  peace  and  in  war,  their 
opinion   was  consulted    and  ever  re- 
spected   If  they  directed  the  time  and 
the  order  of  the  battle,  if  they  foretold 
the  issue  of  the  combat  and  the  fate  of 
the  combatants,  they  held  a  station  no 
less  important,  and  commanded  obedi- 
ence no  less  explicit,  in  their  domestic 
concerns.     The  husband  spending  his 
hours  of  peace  in  sloth  and  drunken- 
ness, yielding  the  whole  management 
of  his  affairs  to  his  wife ;  her  will  was 
supreme.     It  was  natural,  that  a  peo- 
ple having  a  vague  and  false  concep- 
tion of  the  real,  should  look  with   ad- 
miration upon  the  apparent  authors  of 
their  existence ;  that  they  should   es- 
teem in  manhood  those  who  had  incul- 
cated the  lessons  of  their  youth,  -who 
had    carefully  supplied     their  wants, 
who  had  watched  their  welfare  ^th 
anxious  solicitude.     We  may  therefore 
attribute  the  reverence  shown  the  -wro- 
men  of  Germany  to  their  influence  as 
the  prophets  of  gods,  to  the  im}K)rtant 
part  they  bore  in  all  the  private  and 
public  affairs  of  their  nation,  and    to 
tlieir  unlimited  control  over  the  other 
sex  in  the  years  of  their  infancy. 

Than  the  thought  of  a  woman  led 
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into  slavexy,  none  could  be  more  hor- 
rid or  revolting  to  the  Germans.  This 
i<ka  was  impressed  upon  them  in  their 
infancy,  and  grew  with  their  gi^owth. 
Jt  inspired  them  with  veneration  for 
the  aex,  and  formed  the  strongest  in- 
oentive  to  exertion  in  battle.  Hence, 
vhen  the  Bomans  demanded  and  re- 
cedved  from  them  the  wives  and  female 
relations  of  their  princes  afi  hostages, 
they  secured  the  surest  pledges  of  obe- 
dience^ the  strongest  bonds  of  alliance. 

Marriage  was  considered  incumbent 
as  a  duty,  and  celibacy  was  repudiated 
by  either  sex.  The  mode  of  courtship 
iraB  simple,  and  its  course  never  pro-' 
tiacted.  "The  bride  brings  no  poi'tion; 
she  receives  a  dowry  from  her  husband. 
In  the  presence  of  her  parents  and  re- 
lations he  makes  a  tender  of  part  of 
his  wealth;  if  accepted,  the  match  is 
approved."  He  presents  her  with  no 
nsekas  trinkets,  no  gaudy  toys :  his 
gifts  were  such  as  it  became  a  warrior 
to  make  and  a  warrior's  wife  to  i^eive. 
The  marriage  ceremony  consisted  only 
in  the  exchange  of  property,  and  it  was 
thereforeeaaily  consummated.  Polyga- 
my obtained  no  fieivor  among  them,  and 
second  marriage  was  seldom  or  never 
faiown.  Hence,  the  wife,  secui-e  in 
the  affection  of  her  husband,  and  con- 
fid^t  that  they  would  never  be  en- 
joyed by  another,  even  after  herself 
had  ceased  to  exist,  had  abundant  rea^ 
tan  for  constancy  and  devotion.  Upon 
entering  the  matrimonial  state  she  was 
informed  of  the  resjx)nsibilities  she  in- 
curred, and  impressed  with  the  duties 
of  her  station.  Her  domestic  cares 
were  her  greatest  source  of  enjoyment, 
and  she  sought  little  pleasure  beyond 
that  which  a  conscious  pei*formance  of 
doty  imparted.  Among  some  of  the 
tribes,  women  were  inconsolable  at  the 
death  rf  their  husbands ;  they  threw 
themselyes  upon  the  funeral  pUes ;  the 
nme  fire  consumed  the  living  and  the 
dead,  and  the  same  urn  received  their 
mingled  ashes. 

However  variously  females  may  have 
heen  esteemed  by  modem  nations,  they 
always  to  have  been  considered 


the  weaker  sex.  Hence,  although  they 
may  have  been  doomed  to  lead  a  life  of 
toil,  the  labor  alloted  them  has  seldom 
been  of  a  very  sevei*e  kind.  If  among 
many  nations  they  are  often  engaged 
in  the  tillage  of  the  eai-th,  and  in  the 
execution  of  those  tasks  which  ai'e 
generally  deemed  arduous  with  us, 
their  condition  is  yet  incomparably 
easier  than  that  of  the  males.  The 
Germans,  however,  do  not  appear  to 
have  looked  upon  women  as  less  ca- 
pable of  labor  than  man ;  *and  they  ap- 
pointed her  a  part  equally  difficidt, 
and  surely  more  comprehensive  and 
more  tedious.  The  wife  often  accom- 
panied her  husband  in  war ;  and  she 
did  not  confine  herself  to  the  camp, 
nor  did  she  remain  inactive.  In  the 
heat  of  battle,  when  the  darts  of  the 
enemy  were  flying  in  every  direction, 
and  the  groans  of  the  Wounded  and 
dying  were  rising  continually  upon  the 
ear,  she  was  to  be  found  in  the  thickest 
of  the  fight,  administering  refreshment 
and  relief,  and  stimulating  her  friends 
and  relations  to  deeds  of  glory.  She 
staunched  and  bound  up  their  wounds, 
supplied  their  wants  while  sick,  and 
anxiously  awaited  their  recovery.  When 
a  son  or  a  brother  fell  upon  the  field  of 
battle,  or  died  fix)m  injuiies  received  in 
war,  his  death,  if  it  was  attended  witii 
circumstances  of  ordinary  bravery,  wiis 
a  matter  rather  of  joy  than  grief.  His 
female  relatives  pointed  with  delight  to 
his  scars,  and  awarded  him  an  honorable 
place  in  the  world  of  spirits.  But  if 
he  evinced  any  fear  of  danger  in  the 
coui-se  of  the  action,  if  his  death  was 
accompanied  with  any  evidence  of  a 
dastardly  spirit,  the  ties  of  consanguin- 
ity were  forgotten  or  laid  aside,  the 
memory  of  the  ignoble  victim  of  timid- 
ity was  repudiated,  and  he  sank  to  the 
grave  unhonored  and  unpitied.  Nor 
did  the  treatment  of.  those  who  sur- 
vived the  battle  materially  differ  from 
this;  the  brave  received  due  honor  for 
their  exploits,  while  contempt,  and 
often  bodily  punishment,  awaited  the 
pusillanimous.  As  the  females  confer- 
red  rewaixls   upon   the  brave,  it  was 
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proper  they  should  inflict  punishment 
upon  the  ignominious  ;  they  were  the 
warrior's  judges,  and  to  their  decisions 
he  bowed  submissive. 

History  presents  many  instances  in 
which  they  have  decided  the  fate  of 
battle;  their  friends  being  put  to  flight, 
they  luive  rushed  among  them,  and  by 
shrieks  and  lamentations,  by  bewailing 
their  slavery,  have  inflamed  their  minds 
with  desperate  courage,  and  urged  them 
on  to  contest  and  victory.  The  Cimbri, 
when  Caius  Marius  went  in  arms 
against  them,  resolved  to  conquer  or 
die.  With  heroic  determination,  they 
bound  themselves  together  as  they 
stood  in  the  ranks  with  cords,  and  used 
every  other  precaution  to  prevent  de- 
feat, or  at  least  an  ignominious  flight. 
Despite  every  exertion,  they  were  over- 
thrown, and  pursued  in  confusion  to 
their  camp.  Wives,  sisters,  and  even 
mothers,  who  had  in  the  meantime 
taken  their  stations  upon  the  wagons, 
armed  with  such  weapons  as  the  occa- 
sion afforded,  endeavored  by  every 
means  to  rally  them  to  the  conflict. 
The  common  feelings  of  humanity 
pleaded  in  vain  to  palliate  the  offence 
of  their  kindred,  and,  with  their  own 
hands,  they  inflicted  upon  them  the 
death  which  they  had  sought  to  evade. 
They  maintained,  too,  the  struggle 
against  the  enemy  with 'desperate  vaJor, 
and  rendered  the  victory  of  Marius 
little  better  than  defeat.  When,  at 
last,  they  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the 
p-^'ierior  discipline  of  the  Roman  arms, 
they  preferred  self-destruction  to  miser- 
able vassalage,  and,  suspending  them- 
selves and  liieir  childi^en  from  the 
boughs  of  trees,  and  the  tops  of  wa- 
gons, ended  a  life  which  had  lost  every 
charm  and  every  attraction. 

Such  were  the  German  women  in 
war ;  if  the  part  they  bore  in  peace 
was  less  bold  and  heroic,  it  was  because 
such  a  period  did  not  call  for  the  dis- 
play of  those  traits.  They  discharged, 
at  all  times,  the  duties  of  the  house- 
hold, and  those  other  labors,  to  the  per- 
formance of  which  the  life  of  the  fe- 
male sex  is  at  this  day  particularly  de- 


voted.    Destitute,  however,  of  the  lux- 
uries and  elegances  of  life,  and  igno- 
rant  of  the   ai-ts   of  tinsel   decoration 
and  splendid  pomp,  these  employments, 
had  their  attention  been  confined   to 
them,    could  have   afforded    but   little  \ 
occupation,  and  they   would  have  led 
a   life   of  comparative  inertness.     But 
agriculture  offered   another  field,  ample 
for    the  greatest  exertions  ;  it  was  for 
them  to  till  the  soil,  to  sow  the  seed, 
and  to  reap  and  husband   the  harvest ; 
or  at  least,  in  these  several  labors,  to 
direct  the  industry,  and  watch  the  every 
movement  of  slaves,  a  race  little  in- 
clined to  fidelity.     The  care  and  educa^ 
tion   of    their    children    likewise    de- 
manded   their  attention.      But   as    if 
even   all   this   were   unequal  to  their 
ability,  they  often  engaged  in  the  chase 
of  wild  beasts  ;  nor  would  it  seem  that 
in  this  last  pursuit  they  were  much  less 
active  or  successful  than  the  other  sex  ; 
indeed,  they  often  excelled,  and  merited 
and  de9ianded   their  share  of  the  prey. 
They  acted  too  in  another  capacity, 
most  im^xtrtant  and  most  honorable  in 
the    estimate    of    their  nation.     The 
agents   of   the   gods,    they  announced 
their  mandate  and  signified  their  wilL 
Implicit  confidence  was  placed  in  their 
prophecies,  and  the  resiilt  was  awaited 
with  all  the  assurance  and  conviction 
of  actual  knowledge.     Among  a  credu- 
lous  and   highly  superatitious   people, 
unwilling  to  enter  upon  the  perform- 
ance of  the  most   insignificant  national 
or    individual    undertaking,     without 
having  finst  secured   divine  favor,  the 
duties  of  this  office  were  onerous  in  the 
extreme.     Men  could  explain  the  at- 
tributes of  the  deities  and  the  forms  of 
the  hierarchical  government ;  he  could 
even  venture  to  solicit  the  favor  and 
propitiate   the  will   of  the  gods;  but 
woman  was  often  believed  to  partake 
of    divinity    itself.     Historians    have 
sought  the  origin  of  their  predominant 
power  in  matters  of  religion,  but  with 
apparently  little  success ;  for  after  all, 
though  it  may  have  been  more  decided 
and  obvious  at  one  time  than  another^ 
we   are  only  certain   that  it  existed. 
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The  obeervation  of  a  curious  people 
hasy  however,  acquainted  us  with  many 
particoiaiSy  intereeting  if  not  impor- 
tant. 

It  would  seem  that  their  opinion 
was  ever  venerated  in  war,  and  ever 
respected  in  peace.  A  single  word 
from  them  could  stay  the  anlor  of  a 
ferocious  people  on  the  eve  of  battle^ 
oar  create  war  in  the  midst  of  tranquil- 
ity ;  could  cmsh  every  feeling  of  hu- 
manity,  or  awaken  the  kindliest  emo- 
tions. In  the  camp,  they  decided  by 
lot,  the  moment  of  onset,  and  stimu- 
lated their  friends  by  the  hope  of  suc- 
cess, or  dissuaded  them  by  the  fear  of 
defeat.  In  battle  they  advanced  un- 
awed  to  the  midst  of  the  contending 
fbtceSy  and  clothed  in  the  garments  in- 
dicative of  religious  purity,  they  an- 
iMmiiced  the  decree  of  Heaven.  By 
their  mad  cries,  which  rose  above  the 
dash  of  arms,  and  by  their  strange  an- 
ticsy  which  nothing  but  female  fanatic 
frenzy  could  have  suggested,  they 
wrought  the  minds  of  their  people  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  desperate  fury. 
13ie  past^  the  future,  life  itself,  was 
swallowed  up  in  the  excitement  of 
the  present  moment  j  and  it  wsub  al- 
most impossible  that  men  who  had  for- 
gottffii  every  minor  consideration,  and 
even  every  motive  for  existence,  should 
be  otherwise  than  invincible.  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  prophetess  had  re- 
eonne  to  any  intermediate  agents  :  the 
shara  of  Mercury,  and  of  Mars,  smoked 
at  skated  intervals  with  the  blood  of 
human  beings,  but  she  did  not  immo- 
late the  victim ;  th^sacred  chariot  was 
driven  upon  emergency  through  the 
ocmsecrated  groves,  but  she  did  not 
guide  its  course.  Such  aid  was  un- 
worthy of  one  inspired  with  divine 
truth,  and  oracular  in  herself. 

Although  the  German  women  were 
all  esteemed  of  this  sacred  character, 
aome  were  considered  more  gifted  and 
godlike  than  others.  The  iaime  of  Y  e- 
leda  has  descended  to  us  after  the  lapse 
of  e^teen  hundred  years,  and,  re- 
corded by  the  pen  of  Tacitus,  it  may 
exist  to  the  most  distant  futurity.    The 


influence  of  such  was  almost  unlimited; 
and  their  sway  was  more  universal  than 
that  of  the  military  chieftains,  or  even 
the  king  himself.  E.  R  G. 


^<WMM^4%yiM^ 


— Nature  teaches  us  that  those  trees 
bend  the  most  freely  which  bear  the  most 
fully.  As  a  proud  heart  loves  none  but 
itself,  so  it  is  beloved  by  none  but  itself. 
Who  would  attempt  to  gain  those  pinna- 
cles that  none  have  ascended  without 
fears  or  descended  without  falls  ?  It  is 
recorded  of  Timotheus  the  Athenian, 
that  when  he  was  giving  an  account  of 
his  government  and  successes  to  the  State, 
he  frequently  asserted,  with  a  vaunting 
air,  ''In  this,  fortune  had  no  hand." 
After  this  he  never  prospered,  was  quick- 
ly after  disgraced,  and  died  in  exile. 
When  men,  through  daring  pride,  cast  off 
all  allegiance  to  God,  he  in  just  derision 
casts  them  out  from  the  inheritance  of 
Grod.  If  we  refuse  to  acknowledge  him, 
he  will  refuse  to  acknowledge  us.  ' 

It  is  reported  of  Philip  of  Macedon, 
that  after  having  obtained  the  honor  of 
an  unexpected  victory  he  was  observed  to 
look  very  much  dejected;  on  being  asked 
the  reason,  he  replied  **  that  the  honors 
which  were  obtained  by  the  sword  might 
also  be  lost  by  the  sword."  Was  he  pen- 
sive when  Providence  crowned  him  with 
victory;  and  shall  we  be  vainly  elated 
when  Providence  makes  us  wealthy  ? 
The  Supreme  Majesty  cannot  suffer  us  to 
glory  in  any  but  himself;  therefore, when 
we  glory  in  our  pride,  he  stains  the  pride 
of  our  glory.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
be  grand  in  the  estimation  of  others  and 
base  in  our  own.  The  face  of  no  mere 
man  ever  shone  so  illustriously  as  that 
of  the  ancient  Jewish  lawgiver's,  and  yet 
it  is  affirmed  that  no  man's  heart  was 
ever  so  meek;  but  most  men  resemble 
chameleons,  which  no  sooner  take  in  the 
air  than  they  begin  to  swelL — W,  A 
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California  Wonders. 

In  his  ''  Sunset  Land,"  Dr.  Todd  thus 
mentions  some  of  the  contrasts  which 
Calif omia  presents  to  New  England: 

How  different  in  all  respects  to  our 
New  England!  Here  the  winds  hurry 
and  scurry,  and  change,  often  many  times 
a  day;  there  they  imdiangingly  blow  in 
one  direction  for  six  months,  and  then 
the  opposite  for  six  months.  Here  the 
earth  rests  in  winter;  there  they  have  no 
winter,  and  her  rest  is  in  the  summer. 
Here  we  have  storm  and  heat,  and  cold; 
there  they  have  no  storms  or  rain  in 
summer,*  and  only  rain  in  winter.  Here 
our  trees  shed  Uieir  leaves;  there  they 
wear  their  varnished  covering  the  year 
round,  while  some  of  them,  like  the 
bronzed  madrona,  shed  their  bark  annu- 
cdly,  and  keep  on  their  bright,  green, 
waxen  leaves.  Here  the  woodpecker 
goes  to  the  old  tree  and  knocks  and 
wakes  up  the  worm,  and  then  peeks  in 
and  gets  him;  and  there  the  woodpecker 
bores  a  thpusaud  holes  in  the  sreat  pine 
tree,  into  each  of  which  he  trusts  an 
acorn,  into  which  the  miller  deposits  an 
egg,  and  which  the  woodpecker  calls  and 
takes,  after  it  has  become  a  good-aised 
worm.  The  bluejay  is  arrayed  in  a 
strange  dress,  and  chatters  in  notes 
equally  strange.  The  lark  sings  in 
sweeter  notes,  but  they  are  aU  new. 
Here  the  owl  lives  in  a  hollow  tree;  there 
he  burrows  in  the  ground  witii  the 
strange  sray,  ground  squirrel,  or  in  the 
hole  of  the  rattlesnake,  or  in  that  of  the 
prairie  dog. 

Here  the  elder  is  a  bush;  there  I  have 
seen  it  a  tree  whose  trunk  is  a  foot  in 
diameter.  Here  the  lemon- verbena  i&  a 
flower-pot  plant;  there  it  is  a  bush  nine 
feet  high.  Here  the  mustard  seed  yields 
a  small  plant;  there  it  is  a  tree  often  17 
feet  high.  Here  we  have  a  few  grape 
vines  m  a  grapeiy;  there  we  will  find 
5,000  acres  in  a  single  vineyard.  Here 
you  will  see  a  single  oleander  beautifying 
a  single  parlor;  there  you  will  find  a  hun- 
dred clumps  in  full  blossom  in  a  single 
yard,  amid  what  looks  like  showers  of 
roses.  Here  we  make  the  Ethiopian  calla 
bloom  in  the  conservatory;  there  it  blos- 
soms in  every  graveyard,  and  at  the  head 
of  almost  every  grave.  Here  we  have 
the  thick  green  turf  on  our  soil;  there 
they  have  no  turf,  and  not  a  dandelion, 
daughter  of  the  turf,  grows  in  all  Calif  or-. 


nia.  Here  the  sun  paints  the  naaB 
green;  there  it  turns  it  brown.  Hero 
you  see  the  farmer  carefully  housing  hii 
hay,  and  little  patch  of  wheat;  thm  he 
cuts  no  hay  except  to  supply  the  cities, 
and  reaps  and  threshes  lus  wheat  iu  the 
field,  and  throws  the  ba^  dawn  to  Ue  all 
Slimmer,  sure  that  neither  rain  nor  dew 
will  hurt  it.  Here  you  have  scores  of 
trees  from  which  to  make  your  tods; 
there  you  have  no  tree  out  of  which  you 
can  m&ke  a  wagon  hub  or  spoke,  a  plov, 
a  harrow,  an  axe-helve,  or  a  hoe-haindle. 
Here  everything  is  small;  there  the  trees 
and  all  the  vegetable  world  are  so  large 
that  you  are  tempted  to  doubt  your  own 
eyes. 


'mi<tM<i<^H*«»' 


It  is  frith  muoh  sorrow  that  we  record 
the  death  of  the  beloved  Bishop  Edward 
Thomson,   D.  D.,   LL.  D.     He  died  at 
Wheeling,   Va.,   on  the  22d.     He  was 
bom  at  Portsea,  England,  in  1810,  and 
in  1819  came  to  this  oountiy.     He  at- 
tended medical  lectures  at  Philadelphia 
and  Cincinnati,  and  in  1829  entered  upon 
the  practice  of  the  medical  profession. 
In  1832  he  entered  upon  the  miniatry  in 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.      He 
was  stationed  at  Detroit,  Cincinnati  and 
other  principal  places.     In  1838  he  was 
elected  President  of  Norwalk,  0.»  Semi- 
nary, which  place  he  occupied  five  yean; 
after  which  he  was  elected  Profeaaor  of 
Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Uni* 
versity  of  Michigan,  and  edited  the  Xa- 
dies^  Bepodtary  until  called  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  Ohio  Wesley  an  University. 
In  1860  he  was  elected  editor   of   the 
Christim^  AdvocaUy  N.  Y.,  and  in  1864 
he    was    elected    Bishop  in  the  M.  S. 
Church.  ^  We  were  personally  aoquaintod 
with  Dr.  Thomson  over  twenty  years  ago. 
When  we  published  the  MiacsjuLAinr,  wX 
Detroit,  he  was  one  of  its  principal  con- 
tributors.    His  articles  were  all  first^lan^ 
and  did  very  much  to  give  the  Miscej^ 
LAKY  that  unequaled  popularity  which  it 
had  with  thr^  solid  and  truly  refitted.     We 
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ihall  never  foiget  the  ortai  kindnftaa  of 
Dr.  Thomson  to  us.  He  was  really  a 
very  rare  man.  He  was  naturally  very 
lefined.  He  was  a  splendid  scholar  and 
defiant  writer.  Above  all,  he  was  a  very 
devoted  Christian  and  true  reformer.  We 
had  jiut  arranged  an  article  furnished  us 
from  him,  when  we  read  the  sad  report 
of  his  death.  The  article  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  April  number  of  the  Mis- 
cellany. 

Bishop  Thomson  was  one  of  the  most 
Catholic  and  liberal-minded  men  we  ever 
knev.  He  was  veiy  deeply  spiritual, 
chaste  and  philosophicid.  He  nas  gone 
to  a  glorious  reward;  but  his  memory 
will  be  ever  precious  to  all  the  good  who 
knew  him. 


■»>W//###/MV>' 


THS  FUTUfiB  OF  OUB  COITNTBT. 


BT  H.  J.  LEWIS. 

This  artide  is  part  of  a  speech  deliv- 
ered on  the  2d  of  August, — anniversary 
— ind  furnished  to  us  for  publication  by 
the  author: 

/efloM?  Citiaens: — We  have  looked  at 
the  past,  let  us  look  at  the  future  of  our 
natiaQ  and  onr  people.  We  have  made 
Trnpanllaled  progress  in  the  last  fifty 
Tean.  The  world  of  science  has  but  just 
oegnn  to  divulge  its  wealth  and  wonders. 
Wealtii  and  genius  offer  their  richest 
gifts  on  the  shrine  of  humanity.  The 
nuhray^  the  steamboat,  the  electric  tele- 
graph; these  are  but  the  inventions  and 
creations  of  yesterday.  The  heart  of 
the  wodd  sends  out  its  throbs  and  pulsa- 
tkms  throughout  every  land.  The  ice- 
bei^gli  of  Russia  relax  beneath  the  warm 
puhations  of  the  tropics.  The  magnetic 
toQgoe  of  England  whispers  its  secrets 
tinoQgh  the  Atlantic  into  the  ear  of 
America.  The  Pacific  railroad,  like  a 
onghty  artery,  warms  the  feet  of  the 
Padfie  with  the  life  of  the  Atlantic. 
These  veins  and  sinews  are  clasping  more 
finnly  together  every  member  and  part 
of  OUT  country.  We  are  daily  becoming 
mope  closely  interwoven  by  the  ties  of 
ooounerce  and  social  intercourse;  ties 
which,  as  Burke  says,  '' though  light  as 
air,  are  strong  as  links  of  steel." 

Onr  ooantry,  what  is  its  future  ?    It  is 
impossible  for  one  not  divinely  inspired 


to  divine  the  mysterious  and  wonderful 
transformations  that  are  to  take  place. 
The  world  of  invention  has  just  begun 
to  reveal  the  riches,  the  wonders  and 
beauties  it  conceals.  Tet  all  these  shall 
become  known  to  us.  As  a  people,  we 
shall  be  uneqoaled  for  power,  wealth 
and  intelligence  Philosophy  will  un 
lock  to  us  her  richest  treasures — its 
structure  will  be  one  of  massive  intellect, 
and  its  halls  lighted  with  the  purest 
flames  of  genius.  Our  people,  who  of 
all  people  are  richest  indowed  with  im- 
agination, shall  add  untold  beauties  to 
the  lyric  song  of  the  bard,  and  give  to 
eloquence  new  pinions  for  higher  flights. 
The  people  who  constitute  the  nation 
will  be  peculiar,  unlike  any  known  to 
history — an  interfusion,  a  blending  and 
an  expression  of  the  various  idiosynora- 
cies  and  characters  of  all  the  nations. 
The  Englishman,  the  African,  the  French- 
man, the  German  and  the  Asiatic  shall 
contribute  to  it  their  physical  strength 
and  power,  enridi  it  with  their  tradition 
and  legendary  lore,  and  out  of  this  fer- 
mentation which  shall  occupy  centuries, 
there  will  spring  a  people  of  uncommon 
energy  of  mind  and  body,  of  unbounded 
freedom  of  thought  and  action,  and  pos- 
sessing an  erudition  and  a  literature 
which  shall  be  to  those  who  have  pre- 
ceded and  now  rival  us,  as  the  learning 
of  Greece  and  Rome  were  to  the  barbar- 
ous nations  of  antiquity. 

You  may  think  this  a  too  highly- 
colored  picture,  ^ou  may  think  it  comes 
from  an  imagination  intoxicated  with  the 
grateful  love  of  countir  and  dazzled  with 
the  splendid  visions  dawning  from  the 
future;  but  this  destiny,  or  one  akin  or 
superior  to  it,  is  as  inevitable  as  the  logic 
of  events,or  the  decrees  of  fate.  I  have  no 
fear  for  the  future.  The  same  God  who 
has  brought  us  safely  through  the  Ked 
Sea  of  bondage,  who  has  kept  us  from 
harm  and  cared  for  us,  as  tenderly  as  the 
father  for  the  infant  diild,  let  us  trust  to 
Him  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  and, 
offering  our  love  and  our  lives  upon  the 
altar  of  our  country,  let  the  fragrant  in- 
cense of  our  sacrifices  ever  ascend  to  the 
gates  of  heaven,  and  let  our  prayers  ever 
echo  through  its  streets  of  burning  gold, 
May  God  save  the  Republic! 


--'iMMM44MVV»w> 


^iTWe  are  ghid  to  say  that  the  Mis- 
cellany for  the  last  month  has  grown  in 
i    circulation  more  than  ever. 
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Notices  of  the  Miscellany. 

[From  the  Adrian  Daily  and  Weekly  Tlmee,  the 
leading  paper  of  Soathem  Michigan.] 

"Wbllman's  Miscbllany." — This  Ib 
the  title  of  a  monthly  magazine  issued 
by  J.  K  Wellman,  of  this  city,  and 
printed  for  him  in  the  Times  job  room. 
The  publication  commenced  with  the 
year.  The  February  number  is  now  be- 
fore us.  The  literary  contents  are  excel- 
lent. We  notice  a  pretty  little  poem, 
**  John  and  I,*'  from  the  pen  of  Countjr 
Superintendent  Bateman.  All  the  arti- 
cles are  excellent,  the  selections  being 
made  with  great  good  taste.  It  is  fur- 
nished at  the  exceedingly  low  price  of  ^1 
per  year.  Each  number  contains  thirty- 
two  closely  printed  pages,  and  we  are 
pleased  to  know  it  is  rapidly  gaining  a 
large  and  profitable  circulation.  Address 
J.  K.  Wellman,  Adrian. 

[From  the  Weekly  Coarier,  Bhnore,  C] 

It  is  a  very  neatly  printed  magazine, 
and  is  full  of  **  Live  thoughts  from  the 
best  thinkers."  All  Christians,  without 
regard  to  sects  or  belief,  and  all  men  of 
culture  and  refinement,  who  love  a  high 
standard  of  literature,  will  find  in  this 
magazine  what  they  have  long  sought 
for." 

iFrom  Key.  O.  H.  White,  Pastor  of  a  leading  Con- 
gregational Church  at  New  Haven.  Conn., 
nndor  the  shadow  oi  Old  Tale.] 

Rbv.  J.  K.  Wellman: 

My  I)ea/r  Brother — The  two  volumes  of 

Cr  new  Miscellany  came  duly  to 
d.  I  like  the  looks  of  them.  It  is  a 
magazine  worth  reading  carefully.  It  is 
cheap,  too  cheap,  in  price,  but  valuable 
in  contents.  It  ought  to  have  a  wide 
circulation.  It  will  meet  a  demand  of 
the  times  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 
March  22d,  1870. 


«HVW#>^^WiW* 


E7*Let  every  one  who  likes  the  Mis- 
cellany work  hard  for  it,  and  by  next 
January  its  circulation  will  be  ten  thous- 
and. We  feel  more  and  more  that  this 
is  the  cause  of  God  and  humanity. 

BIT'The  Miscellany  will  bo  mailed 
the  last  of  the  month,  mitil  July. 
H##Ar////vw*#»» 

py* Agents  wanted  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 


FOBT  Wim,  JACS80XI  h  OiaOlAW  BAILBOAS. 

Change  of  time.  Great  North  and 
South  route.  Now  open  to  Angola,  53 
miles  south  of  Jackson,  and  running  in 
close  connection  at  Jackson  with  the 
Jackson,  Lansing  &  Saginaw,  and  with 
the  Grand  River  Valley  Kailroad.  Now 
open  to  Grand  Rapids.  North,  North- 
east and  Northwest  to  all  portions  of 
Northern  Michigan,  and  with  the  Michi- 
mn  Central  and  its  connections  between 
Detroit  and  Chicasro;  also  connecting 
closely  with  L.  S.  &  M.  S.  R.  R.,  at 
Jonesville,  east  and  west.  Now  opened 
and  running  two  trains  daily  between 
Jackson  and  Reading,  and  one  train  daily 
each  way  between  Jackson  and  An- 
gola. The  only  great  central  route  con- 
necting Northern  and  Central  with  South- 
em  Michigan  and  Northern  Indiana. 
Principid  office  at  Jackson,  Mich.  H.  H. 
Smith,  President.  A.  H.  Reese,  Anstst- 
ant  Superintendent. 

The  above  road  is  destined  to  do  a  large 
business.  The  design  is  to  run  the  cars 
to  Fort  Wayne  by  July.  The  whole 
passes  through  a  rich  and  beautiful  farm- 
ing country.  Its  cars  are  fine,  and  the 
officers  and  conductors  are  prompt  in 
their  efforts  to  accommodate  the  publia 


-*«^<WAAVSA/^#»» 


OBAMS  BI7U  VALX.S7  SAILBOAD. 

New  route  opened.  Grand  Rapids  to 
Detroit  via.  Jackson  in  less  than  seven 
hours.  Three  express  trains  daily.  No 
change  of  cars  between  Grand  Rapids 
and  Detroit.  Pullman's  Palace  Sleeping 
Cars,  on  night  trains.  Trains  connect  at 
Jackson  with  Michigan  Central  Co.  's,  and 
west  with  Lansing  &  Saginaw,  going 
north,  and  with  Michigan  Southern  going 
southeast,  and  with  Jackson  &  Fort 
Wayne  going  southwest.  At  Grand 
Rapids  it  connects  with  the  Detroit  & 
Milwaukee,  and  other  roads  going  north 
and  south.  ThiB  line  is  over  ^  miles 
shorter  than  any  other  from  Grand 
Rapids  to  Toledo.  Principal  office  at 
Jackson.  R.  H.  G.  Minty,  Genl  Sup't. 
March  25th,  1870. 

This  road  is  a  wonder  for  a  new  road. 
But  few  of  the  old  roads  have  as  smooth 
a  track  as  this.  The^  cars  are  splendid, 
hardly  equalled  on  any  other  road.  This 
road  nms  through  a  fine  farming  coun- 
try. We  shall  publish  a  card  of  this  and 
other  railroads  ou  the  cover  of  the  Mis- 
cellany for  April. 
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IBS  FATH  TO  SUCCESS. 


■i  TO  nX  «RADUATINO   0LA88  OT    THB 
OBIO  WXaun-JLH    nNlYSKaiTY. 


Bf  Mmard  Thonucn^  LL.D.,  ex-PruidetU. 

There  &re  three  great  coiiimence- 
mem  days  of  human  existence,  the  day 
ii  birth,  when  we  begin  to  l)e  children 
-Ae  day  of  graduation,  when  we  be- 
gin U>  be  men — and  the  day  of  death, 
wkn  we  begin  to  be  devils  or  angels. 
E«ch  gives  rise  in  the  breasts  of  our 
nkdves  to  conflicting  emotions;  but 
*Ji  the  firet  joy  generally  predominates 
—onthfi  second  anxiety — on  the  third 
bopt  The  perioil  you  have  just 
nched  is  decidedly  the  most  critical 
'i  life's  eraa.  Although  we  know 
\  of  you  that  is  unfavorable,  we 
divest  ourselves  of  solicitude 
iarjinrwelfiu-e.  We  know  men  who 
tkjidk  they  set  out  in  life  learned, 
ukmed.  nrtuoiis  as  you,  are  outcasts 
4tti  Vagabonds.  Your  knowledge,  your 
vvbo,  vonr  virtue,  abide  a  iiery  trial 
— «aj  tbej  pass  it  unscathed. 

Tbtf  your  kxowlbdoe  may  endure 
tk  (Bit,  it  should  be  reviewed  and  ex- 
ttakd,  Keviews  are  necessary  to  j/re- 
•Tw  knowledge.  Impressions  made 
ajwB  memory,  unless  frequently  re- 
]€as»i,  must  be  deep  indeed  if  they  be 


not  soon  effaced.  But  more  knowledge 
as  it  does  not  warm  the  soul,  by  in- 
flaming the  passions,  rarely  makes  deep 
impressions. 

Reviews  are  necessaiy  to  2jerfect 
your  knowledge.  It  is  but  an  outline 
— like  the  first  sketch  of  the  ai^tist — 
which  has  but  little  charm,  but  which 
warms  into  life-like  beauty  under  the 
magic  retouching  of  the  i)encil.  It  is 
not  only  an  outline,  but  a  rude  one. 
Exceptions  must  you  be  among  stu- 
dents, if  you  have  not  shirred  over 
many  im})ortant  pro^Kisitions  whilst  you 
have  given  to  none  an  attention  too 
earnest  to  allow  a  profitable  reconsider- 
ation. Reviews  are  necessary  to  ren- 
der knowledge  available.  Imi)erfect 
science,  like  broken  instruments,  does 
but  encumber  and  confiise.  Knowledge 
affords  more  pleasure  as  well  as  profit, 
in  the  review  than  in  the  original  sur- 
vey. The  first  examination  fixes  ujkju 
the  obvious  and  anticipated  truths ; 
the  subsequent  disclose  those  occult 
connection,  corresjKjndences  and  dei)en- 
dences,  which,  because  unsusi)octod 
possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  charm  of 
novelty.  As  nature  broadens  before 
the  footsteps  of  advancing  knowledge, 
until  every  bush  becomes  a  universe 
burning  with  the  li\'ing  God ;  so  lan- 
guage opens  new  mysteries  to  the  ini 
proving  mind,  until  the  very  alphabet 
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suggests  the  wisdom  of  the  Eternal,  and 
the  music  of  the  8])heres.     Moreover, 
as  nature  has  counteracted  the  propen- 
sity to  indolence,  by  planting   in  our 
breast  a   strong  desire  of   completing 
our  undertakings,  the  j)erfecting  of  our 
knowledge  must  afford  relief,  as  well  as 
gratificiition.     The  i)ath  of  the  student, 
therefore,  if  he  would  be  happy,  must, 
like  that  of  the  just,  shine  brighter  and 
brighter  to  the  i)erfect  day.     But  a  re- 
view of  sciences  already  Jicquired  is  not 
sufficient,  your  field  of  knowledge  must 
be  extetuled.     You  have  l)een  brought 
to  the  gates  only  of  learning,  the  paths 
to  its  glorious  summits  are  yet  before 
you  ;  through  the  avenues  of  classics 
and  metaphysics  you  may  push  on  to 
the     recesses    of    the    human    heart; 
thi-ough  mathematics  to  profound  phi- 
losophy, through  the  rudiments  of  nat- 
ural  science   to  an   acquaintance  with 
nature ;  through  ethics  to  a  knowledge 
of  God.     Up  !  up !  then,  and    o  nwai-d 
eoer  to  the  hights.     Indeed  you  must, 
if    you   would   not   lose   ground  \  the 
highway  of  science    has   no   inns,  and 
bears  up  no  footsteps  but  those  of  as- 
cending and  descending  travelers. 

The  propriety  of  preserving,  perfect- 
ing, and  extending  our  knowledge  may 
not  be  questioned — perhaps  the  feasibil- 
ity of  it  may.  When  you  turn  your  at- 
tention to  the  study  of  a  profession,  you 
will  doubtless  find  the  time  allotted  you 
to  prepare  for  the  discharge  of  its  duties 
sufficiently  short,  and  when  you  shall 
have  commenced  your  practice  you  will 
find  business  and  company  to  claim  all 
your  time — nevertheless  you  may  con- 
tinue your  literary  pursuits.  Take  no 
more  time  for  any  object  than  is  neces- 
sary for  its  accomplishment.  Let  the 
y  time  for  a  given  labor  be  fully  consumed 
therein,  while   the  full   energies  of  your 


souls  are  brought  to  bear  \i\Km  it  with  all 
the  requisite  advantages,  such  as  silence, 
books,  physical  comfort.  Do  everything 
by  system;  divide  the  day,  and  assign  to 
each  duty  its  metes  and  bounds.  In  a 
life  thus  regulated  the  whole  community 
of  sciences  may  dwell  in  harmony,  and 
derive  mutual  advantages  from  their  very 
neighborhood.  As,  however,  the  customs 
of  society  will  not  allow  you  to  make 
such  a  division  with  exactness,  it  is  nec- 
essary that  you  acquire  the  habit  of  using 
fragments  of  time.  Fortimes  have  been 
made  from  the  shavings  of  horn.  Time 
is  money,  and  who  shall  duly  estimate 
the  value  of  its  clippings  ?  Cultivate  the 
habit  of  gathering  and  coining  them,  and 
carry  about  with  you  the  facilities*  for 
so  doing. 

Your  WISDOM  too  will  pass  an  ordeaL 
Wisdom  is  tl^at  attribute  which  directs  to 
right  words  and  actions.  Our  exjtre^io^ii 
afford  us  an  excellent  opportunity  for  ex- 
hibiting its  negative  part,  prudence. 

As  a  general  rule,  he  who  can  bridle 
his  tongue,  can  as  easily  govern  his  whole 
body,  as  the  helmsman  can  turn  the  ship 
driven  by  the  wind.  I  would  not  be 
thought  to  recommend  an  unsocial  ex- 
clusiveness,  a  uniform  gravity,  or  a  for- 
bidding taciturnity,  nor,  were  I  capable, 
without  the  aid  of  a  false  religion,  of 
leading  you  into  extremes  so  unnatural. 
I  would  merely  guard  against  the  oppo- 
sites,  from  which  we  cannot  be  preserved 
but  by  positive  and  persevering  effort. 
Under  that  sportive  play  of  fancy  and 
genial  excitement  of  generous  feeling 
6allcd  forth  by  the  social  circle,  and  de- 
signed at  once,  to  recruit  the  energies  of 
exhausted  intellect,  and  strengthen  the 
ties  which  bind  men  to  each  other,  the 
wised  are  apt  to  relax  too  much  the  reins 
of  the  tongue;  and  it  is  remarkable  how 
small  a  dead  fiy  of  folly  will  defile  the 
precious  ointment  of  a  reputation  for. 
wisdom.  The  world  never  forms  her 
opinion  of  a  man  by  striking  a  balance 
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between  his  wise  and  silly  sayings:  the 
former  may  constitute  a  large  aggregate 
and  the  latter  a  smaU  one,  yet  the  good 
shall  not  only  be  made  to  cancel  the  evil, 
bat  to  leave  a  lai^  surplus.  Nor  does 
foUy  destroy  friendship  with  less  diffi- 
culty than  it  does  reputation ;  how  often 
do  we  gain  a  jest  but  to  lose  a  friend, 
point  a  pun  but  to  pierce  a  bleeding 
heart,  or  sow  to  the  wmd  but  to  reap  the 
whirlwind  ! 

Loquacity  is  not  to  be  condemned  in- 
diflcriniinately .  When  a  man  is  incapable 
of  any  buiiiness  of  his  own,  he  may  reg- 
ulate the  business  of  everybody  else;  if 
he  has  no  faults  or  troubles  at  homey  he 
may  turn  his  attention  to  those  of  his 
nei^ibon^  and  if  he  can  receive  no  further 
information,  he  may  as  well  nail  up  his 
ears  with  the  ceaseless  hammering  of  his 
tongue:  habit  is  second  nature,  and  I 
would  not  lightly  censure  the  unruly 
member,  that  having  run  for  fifty  years, 
can  only  be  stopped  by  a  surgical  opera- 
tion or  the  hand  of  Omnipotence;  if  a 
man  have  but  few  ideas  and  those  very 
amsll,  he  niay,  like  the  huckster-woman 
with  her  paltry  pennies,  lay  them  all  out 
every  night,  and  turn  them  every  morn- 
ing, and  although  he  will  find  that  in  the 
w^d  of  mind  the  laws  of  trade  are  re- 
versed, yet  we  can  forgive  him.  Loquac- 
ity is  less  injurious  to  some  than  others. 
There  is  a  man  who,  hke  the  spider,  hav- 
ing crept  into  an  unfrequented  comer, 
hj^  no  higher  ambition  than  to  catch 
enough  of  time's  flies  to  supply  his  or- 
gans of  digestion;  he  may  explain  the 
whole  web  of  his  plan,  for  who  cares  to 
brash  it  away;  but  if  one  undertake  en- 
terprises of  great  moment  he  had  better 
tie  the  little  traitor  that  plies  between 
the  Hps.  Silence  is  the  great  auxiliary 
of  ambition;  it  is  said  that  geese  can 
cross  the  mountains  if  they  carry  stones 
in  their  mouths,  apd  if  a  man  would  gain 
in  Mfety  the  summits  of  fame,  he  must 
not  cackle  as  he  passes  the  nests  of  her 


quacity  disqualifies  for  solemn  du- 
ties; from  lips  tiiat  utter  nonsense  we 
do  not  patiently  hear  the  praises  of  God; 
the  tattler  is  not  wanted  at  the  pillow  of 
the  dying;  the  prater  is  shut  out  from 
the  council  chambers  of  rulers.  Well 
might  the  pious  monarch  of  Israel  resolve 
to  keep  his  tongue  while  the  wicked  were 
ibefore  him.  Nor  does  prating  merely 
bring  impotence  of  good;  one  idle  sen- 
tence may  recast  amiss  a  fellow's  mortal 
mind.     One  vain  word  may  start  a  fiery 


train  of  thought  that  shall  flow  forever. 
Hence  in  the  multitude  of  words  there 
wanteth  not  sin  that  may  inflame  him, 
who,  in  certain  relations  is  consuming 
fire.  I  do  not  say  that  there  are  no  oc- 
casions when  we  may  speak  of  the  faults 
or  sins  of  others.  I  would  have  the  in- 
nocent protected  and  public  justice  on- 
forced.  But  why  need  we  utter  the  silly, 
the  needless,  or  the  evil — blasphemy  and 
slander,  I  leave  to  the  latdies  of  the 
sheriff  and  the  devil.  The  excellencies 
and  virtues  of  men,  the  triumphs  of 
science  and  art,  the  wonders  of  creation 
and  providence,  the  glories  of  God  and 
of  srace,  are  enough  to  afford  relaxation 
without  sin,  joy  without  jesting,  and  ex- 
citement without  foolishness  or  malice. 
How  is  it  in  heaven  ?  So  it  may  be  on 
earth  !  Tis  slander  even  upon  depraved 
human  nature  to  say  that  its  mouth  must 
necessarily  be  like  that  of  the  volcano, 
filled  with  smoke  or  flame  or  nothing. 
Unbaptized  philosophy  were  sufficient  to 
restrain  the  tongue,  and  what  of  Chris- 
tian? Who  would  tune  his  tongue  to 
discord,  when  he  mav  harmonize  it  to 
heavenly  harps  ?  who  fill  his  mouth  with 
poison,  when  he  may  sweeten  it  with 
honey  1  who  darken  his  sayings  with  the 
smoke  of  the  pit,  when  he  may  render 
them  luminous  with  light  and  glory. 

Since  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart 
the  mouth  speaketh,  if  we  would  keep 
the  door  of  the  lips  we  must  keep  the 
door  of  the  mind;  we  must  therefore 
make  a  judicious  selection  of  company 
and  books.  The  serious,  the  wise,  and 
the  honorable  must  be  on  tlicir  i^nard 
against  the  trifling,  the  silly,  and  the 
slanderer.  The  uncomiptod  must  not 
trust  to  in  their  present  abhorrence  of 
corrupters;  since  the  latter  like  the  siren, 
can  smg  sweetly,  the  former  like  Ulysses 
must  have  wax  for  their  ears.  A  bad 
choice  of  company  is  generally  the  first 
step  to  ruin,  and  the  young  man  of 
genius  and  learning  is  peculiarly  exposed ; 
he  is  generally  courted  by  the  gay  and  the 
vain,  and  is  often  induced  by  the  feeling 
which  led  Ca38ar  to  say  that  he  would 
rather  be  the  first  in  the  alpine  village 
than  second  in  the  imperial  city,  to  sc^uat 
in  the  center  of  the  noisy  pool  and  be- 
come himself  a  croaker. 

Books  are  indispensable,  for  uistnic- 
tion,  amusement,  the  formation  of  stylo, 
and  the  supply  of  menial  stimulus;  they 
must  however,  be  selected  with  caution. 
The  press,  by  the  power  of  steam,  is 
wheeling  ofl*  cart  loads  every  moment. 
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yet  the  world,  like  the  grave  in  a  pesti- 
lence, stands  with  its  mouth  wide  open, 
and  cries  not,  it  is  enough.  That  this 
mass  is  all  to  be  rejected  t'were  madness 
to  affirm;  much  of  the  periodical  litera- 
ture of  the  day,  and  many  of  its  books, 
are  rich  and  instructive;  but  the  pre- 
cious must  be  separated  from  the  vile, 
and  the  greater  the  preponderance  of  the 
latter  over  the  former,  the  more  difficult 
the  task.  A  few  hints  only  will  be  given. 
Old  works  are  better  than  new.  To  this 
remark  there  are  exceptions — confined 
however  most  exclusively  to  the  depart- 
ment of  instructive  books,  nor  extend- 
ing equally  through  this,  but  limited 
chiefly  to  the  bureau  of  natural  science, 
in  which  the  career  of  discovery  being 
rapid  and  brilliant,  the  presumption  is  in 
favor  of  the  latest  author.  For  most  of 
the  legitimate  purposes  of  reading  give 
me  old  writers,  sudi  as,  for  amusement, 
Addison;  for  mental  stimulus,  Milton; 
and  for  models  of  manly  style  the  an- 
cient classics.  Old  authors  have  a  great 
negative  advantage.  Men  like  monkeys 
are  fond  of  pranks,  and  eveiy  age  has  its 
bewildering  fancies  and  Utopian  schemes; 
the  present  abounds  with  model  reform- 
ers, and  **poor  man's  plasters."  That 
change  is  not  the  law  of  our  being,  and 
progress  our  high  destiny,  I  by  no  means 
assert,  but  I  do  aver  that  the  former  is 
frequently  from  bad  to  worse,  and  that 
the  latter  is  not  to  be  secured  by  new  so- 
cisJ  plans,  and  novel  moral  principles, 
but  by  a  steady  improvement  of  old  or- 
ganizations, through  a  faithful  applica- 
tion of  old  principles.  The  laws  of  na- 
ture and  of  the  decalogue  are  eternal; 
but  so  bewitching  are  the  reasonings  of 
that  enthusiast  who  takes  the  universe 
under  his  management,  that  they  are 
pretty  sure  to  tfuce  tlie  careless  reader 
captive,  and  even  make  him  hug  his 
chains,  until  liberated  by  a  destructive 
upshot.  The  works  which  contained  the 
follies  of  former  ages  have  nearly  all 
gone  down  to  obEvion.  True,  those 
which  survive,  like  all  things  human, 
bear  marks  of  weakness;  but  tli^ese  fan- 
cies are  not,  like  the  iguis  fatuus,  near 
enough  to  mislead  our  feet,  but  like  the 
Aurora  Borealis,  distant  enough  to  be 
contemplated  with  wonder  and  philoso- 
phical delight.  Old  writers,  like  the  bot- 
tles of  old  doctors,  generally  contain 
mtdiuTfi  in  parw;  but  many  of  the  mental 
quacks  of  our  day  compose  according  to 
the  following  receipt: 
Take  of  words  one  hogfthead, 


Of  nDderstandinsr  one  drop, 

Of  human  depravity  and  coloring;  matter  a  anfll- 

cient  qaantitT, 
Mix  and  filter  thronsb  gpreen  or  yellow  paper. 

And  although  they  often  get  certificates 
of  the  clerjjy,  on  whom  they  practice  gra- 
tuitously, it  is  perfectly  safe  to  let  l£eir 
**  eye  waters  "  alone.  The  contempt  I 
have  for  the  novels  of  the  times  is  not 
indiscriminate.  The  pages  of  Sir  Walter 
I  doubt  not  are  enchanting,  although  I 
have  never  felt  their  power;  but  I  have 
yet  to  learn  who  has  become  wiser  or 
better  by  their  perusal,  while  I  suppose 
that  their  tendency  is  the  reverse  of  men- 
tal discipline — to  relax  the  energies,  in- 
toxicate the  reason,  and  fill  the  fancy 
with  dreams  of  rapture  or  of  anguish. 
It  may  be  asked  how  I  know  their  efiTects, 
never  having  felt  them  1 — just  as  I  know 
the  properties  of  arsenic  without  ever 
having  tasted  it.  What  iveed  we  of  the 
literature  of  a  superficial  and  hurried 
age,  when  we  have  at  command  the  works 
which  Greece,  Rome,  and  England,  elab- 
orated respectively,  in  the  Homeric,  the 
Augustan,  and  the  Elizabethran  periods 
— above  all,  the  oldest  of  all  writings, 
which  blending  philosophy  and  poetry  in 
union,  and  afibnling  mingled  instruction 
and  delight  in  forms  ever  varying  i¥ith 
ever  increasing  charms,  gleams  at  every 
re-perusal  with  new  glimpses  of  the  mind 
of  God.  ^  But  your  experience,  I  suppose, 
enables  you  to  say  in  reference  to  this 
subject,  **  no  man  having  drunk  old  wine 
straightway  desireth  new,  for  he  aaith 
the  old  is  better. " 

Books  of  instruction  are  preferable  to 
those  of  mere  amusement.  The  latter 
have  their  use;  but  as  in  general  our  nat- 
ural indolence  prevents  us  from  overtask- 
ing the  mind,  and  our  necessary  inter- 
course with  society,  and  attention  to 
passing  events,  afford  enough  of  usual 
mirth,  as  well  as  salutary  woe,  they  are 
rarely  indispensable,  and  as  they  tend  to 
form  a  habit  of  carelesis  reading,  create  a 
distaste  for  more  important  productions, 
and  a  disinclination  for  protracted 
thought,  unless  they  are  needed  for  re- 
laxation, they  are  generally  injurious. 

Books  of  nature  are  preferable  to  books 
of  men.  The  latter  are  importajUy  not 
to  say  hvdispensabh.  They  are  the  key 
to  the  former  which  are  closed  by  a  lock 
that  none  but  transcendent  genius  can 
pick;  but  to  confine  ourselves  to  their 
study  is  to  spend  life  in  a  childish  study  o^ 
a  shining  instrument.  The  mineralogist 
must  take  his  hammer  to  the  rock,  the 
botanist  must  walk  afield,  the  anatomist 
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must  bend  over  the  cadaver,  the  meia- 
phyaiciaa  over  the  soul,  the  painter  and 
the  poet  that  would  be  original  must 
uurae  upon  nature's  green,  and  /eeZ  her 
freahnesa. 

Reflection  is  more  important  than  read- 
ing; as  in  the  physical  so  in  the  moral 
worid,  industry  must  be  incorporated 
with  our  treasures  to  give  them  value. 
Reflection  is  the  mint  which  selects,  re- 
fines, daasifies,  appropriates,  and  stamps 
oar  knowledge,  and  fills  the  mouth  with 
golden  words— without  it  knowledge  is 
rubbish,  and  study  a  weariness  of  the 
flesh. 

If  the  padlock  b  placed  upon  the  mind 
by  a  proper  selection  of  books  and  com- 
pany,  the  lips  will  be  easily  regulated. 
But  wisdom  must  be  developed  in  action 
as  well  as  words.     The  walking  encyclo- 
pedia may   be  a  vagabond,  the  orator  a 
drunkard,  and  the  poet  who  soars  into 
heaven  with  his  melody  may  be  a  curse 
to  earth  by  his  crimes.     Wise  conduct  re* 
quires  dehberation.     This  is  opposed  to 
three   errors — inconsideration,  contempt 
of  advice,  and  partial  views  of  our  rela- 
tions.    Ist.   Inconsideration.     Some  men 
act    from    impulse  rather  than  reason. 
Hiey  tiihtk  indeed,  but  their  thoughts  are 
limited  to  narrow  bounds,  and  they  seize 
without  hesitancy,  to  enjoy  without  limit, 
the  present  pleasure,  forsetful  alike  of 
the  future  and  the  past;  they  are  worse 
off  than  the  brutes,  who  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent are   guided  and  restrained  by  in- 
stinct.    The  swine    when    satiated    lies 
down  to  rest,  not  so  the  glutton;  the  dog 
turns  from  that  which  is  hurtful,  not  so 
the  drunkard ;  the  ant  provideth  her  meat 
in  the   summer,  but  the  idler  folds  his 
arms  in  slumber  till  want  like  an  armed 
man  overtakes  him;  the  ox  knoweth  his 
master,  and  the  ass  his  master's  crib,  but 
the  rake  having  no  instinct  and  using  no 
reason,    knoweth    neither;    he    eats    to 
loa^dng,  and  drinks  to  dregs,  enjoys  to 
idiocy,  and   laughs  to  madness;  he  lulls 
his  desires  but  to  wake  his  remorse,  and 
chars  his  bodybut  to  light  up  a  furnace 
in  his  souL     He  has  godlike  intellect,  but 
sells  it   for  a  fool's  hiugh;  perchance  he 
has  high    and  generous    impulses,   and 
would  rise  at  midnight  to  divide  his  last 
loaf  with  the  b^gar,  but  because  he  will 
not  consider,  he  f oUoweth  flattering  Ups  as 
an  ox  goeth  to   the  slaughter,  and  drinks 
wine  with  the  hostess  who  lays  her  guest 
in  the  depths  of  hell;  when  admonished 
he  confesses  perchance,  but  soothes  him- 
self with  the  supposition  that  he  injures 


no  one  but  himself.  Alas!  in  the  great 
day  he  will  find  that  he  had  no  right  to 
seU  his  brains  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  or 
to  turn  his  heart  into  a  goblet,  and  no 
power  to  fall  into  the  pit  without  drag- 
ging tormentors  with  him. 

2d.  Contempt  of  counsel.  There  is  a 
man  who  with  a  comfortable  state  of  con- 
sciousness says  within  himself — 

"  I  am  Bir  Oracle ; 
When  I  ope  my  lips  let  no  dog  bark." 

He  forgets  that  there  is  a  diversity  among 
the  gifts  of  God,  and  safety  in  the  multi- 
tude of  counsellors — ^that  Newton  could 
learn  from  a  goat-herd,  and  Csasar  from 
a  raw  recruit.  Should  one  like  Themis- 
tocles  offer  him  counsel,  he  like  Eury- 
biades  would  present  a  club.  Though 
wisdom  build  her  house,  and  her  new 
pillars,  and  kill  her  beasts,  and  mingle 
her  wine,  and  furnish  her  table,  and  send 
forth  her  maidens,  he  turns  not  to  the 
temple.  But  though  his  ears  are  like* 
those  of  adders,  and  his  eyes  like  those 
of  moles,  his  tongue  is  looscy  and,  think- 
ing that  wisdom  will  die  with  him,  he  is 
impatient  to  utter  oracles — imagining 
that  he  is  bom  like  the  queen  bee,  to  be 
obeyed  by  drudges  and  courted  by 
drones;  he  is  imwilling  that  men  should 
either  think  or  act  until  he  gives  the  sig- 
nal. His  -  fault  is  not  that  he  does  not 
consider — he  generally  considers,  and 
somttimes  long  and  well — ^but  that  he 
aims  at  what  transcendent  genius  cannot 
reach,  independence  of  counsel;  he  will 
filid  that  tne  laws  of  nature,  of  Provi- 
dence, of  man,  are  not  framed  for  unad- 
vised action — that  **  pride  goeth  before 
destruction,  and  a  haughty  spirit  before 
a  fall." 

3d.  Partial  views.  Before  we  enter  upon 
important  action,  we  must  consider  the 
bearing  it  may  have  upon  the  interests  of 
our  feflow  men.  God  having  intimately 
interwoven  our  interests  with  those  of 
society,  no  act  can  be  deemed  wise  that 
is  dictated  by  selfishness.  Some  men 
seek  their  own  welfare  in  violation  of  the 
rights  of  others;  these  may  be  left  to  the 
law;  the  greater  number  seek  their  inter- 
est in  disregard  of  the  claims  of  others. 
There  is  one  who  determines  to  be  rich; 
he  considers  the  things  of  others  only 
with  a  view  to  get  them.  He  is  a  pru- 
dent man;  he  reflects,  takes  counsel;  he 
is  kind,  wishing  others  no  harm,  merely 
desiring  to  profit  by  their  necessities. 
The  robber,  like  the  fion,  goes  to  destroy; 
he,  like  the  vultiure,  follows  only  to  feed 
upon  the  carcasses,     He    may  have  so 
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great  cunning  and  sagacity  that  his  name 
may  suggest  the  passage  of  scripture, 
**  go  tell  that  fox,"  and  if  he  belonged  to 
a  community  of  brutes  he  might  stand 
high.  Yet  such  are  the  laws  of  hnnuin 
•society,  that  although  a  miser  succeed  for 
a  while,  he  will  find  that  for  a  lifetime, 
or  any  considerable  portion  thereof,  he 
will  miss  his  object  by  too  hot  a  pursuit, 
and  verify  the  declaration,  that  "  there 
is  that  withholdeth  more  than  is  meet, 
and  it  tendeth  to  poverty;"  or  he  will 
shipwreck  character  or  happiness  in  his 
success,  and  prove  that  "they  that  will 
be  rich  fall  into  temptation  and  a  snore." 
The  love  of  money  for  its  own  sake,  or 
our  own  sake,  so  far  from  being  a  foun- 
tain of  all  good,  is  the  root  of  all  evil. 
Voltaire  said,  "The  English  people  are 
like  their  butts  of  beer,  froth  at  the  top, 
dregs  at  the  bottom,  and  in  the  middle 
excellent,"  a  remark  not  limited  in  its 
•  application  to  Brittania — ^and  though  an 
infidel,  yet  a  pertinent  commentary  on 
Agur's  prayer. 

The  ambitious  warrior  seeks  for  fame; 
he  is  very  cautious  and  circumspect, 
ready  to  bear  and  willing  to  communi- 
cate. He  assembles  around  him  the  most 
judicious  advisers,  submits  his  plans  for 
their  examination,  listens  to  every  sug- 
gestion, is  willing  to  review  the  ground 
of  all  his  opinions,  and  abandons  every 
untenable  position;  but  his  deliberations 
respect  his  own  success  only.  In  his 
march  he  desolates  fields,  bums  villages, 
tears  down  temples,  and  fires  through 
crowded  streets;  he  sees  without  com- 
.punction  the  blood  upon  his  garments, 
and  hears  without  remorse  the  wild  wail 
of  widows,  and  loud  cries  of  orphans, 
looking  for  their  blood-stained  dead. 
Yet  may  be  he  is  kind,  forgiving,  tender- 
hearted, desiring  to  do  no  body  harm;  he 
only  determines  to  do  himself  good  with 
the  cannon.  He  may  receive  his  reward 
— the  plaudits  of  fools,  the  contempt  of 
wise  men,  the  admiration  of  the  noisy 
present,  the  scorn  of  the  calm  future, 
the  honors  and  emoluments  of  office,  the 
reproaches  of  reason  and  of  conscience; 
but  is  he  wise  ? 

Yonder  is  a  statesman,  thinking  only 
on  jhis  own  elevation — ready  to  praise  a 
friend  in  the  morning,  or  curse  him  in 
the  evening;  to  shout  for  democracy  in 
the  street,  or  wheedle  for  federalism  in 
the  Cabinet,  to  huzza  for  universal  eman- 
cipation at  the  North,  and  vote  perpetual 
slavery  at  the  South;  allav  local  prejudi- 
cies  by  unconstitutional  largesses,  or  in- 


flame national  passions  by  the  torch  of 
war.  He  lays  M  his  plans  regardless  of 
everybody  but  himself.  What  cares  he, 
if  he  empty  a  land  of  peace,  and  purity, 
and  blessedness,  and  fill  it  with  confu- 
sion, and  blasphemy,  and  woe — so  he 
sway  the  scepter.  And  yet  he  pretends 
to  be  a  philanthropist;  he  can  deliver 
temperance  speeches,  and  subscribe  for 
clergymen,  and  preside  at  Sabbath  con- 
ventions, and  even  "  visit  the  fatherless 
and  widows  in  their  afflictions."  Out, 
you  villain;  despite  your  cries  of  *•  Oh, 
the  dear  people,"  the  crowd  you  despise 
can  see  behind  your  night-cap. 

Would  man  be  wise,  he  must  be  be- 
nevolent; in  persecution,  like  the  tree 
which  when  wounded  pours  out  balm;  in 
prosperity,  like  the  sea,  which  throws  its 
arms  around  all  lands;  and  in  the  hour  of 
our  country's  extremity,  like  the  world's 
Redeemer,  ready  to  bleed.  Thus  only 
^5an  you  secure  your  own  interests — 'tis 
the  law  written  in  the  heavens — ^inscribed 
upon  the  earth. 

True  wisdom  implies  still  more  com- 
prehensive views.  We  must  deliberate 
upon  all  the  interests  of  the  soul.  You 
subordinate  the  appetites  to  self-love — 
'tis  well.  You  subject  self-love  to  social 
feeling — 'tis  better;  weighing  the  claims 
of  each  impulse  in  the  balance  of  reason, 
you  will  subject  all  to  conscience.  We 
must  weigh  the  concerns  of  the  future 
world,  as  well  as  of  the  present.  If  he 
is  a  fool  who  barters  the  interests  of  a 
life  for  the  pleasures  of  a  moment,  infi- 
nitely more  so  he  who  jeopards  the  in- 
terests of  eternity,  for  the  enjoyments  of 
time.  We  must  deliberate  upon  the  ob- 
ligations arising  from  all  our  relatuniSy 
giving  to  each  its  due  importance.  'Tis 
not  enough  to  live  continently,  do  jus- 
tice, and  love  mercy.  There  is  a  being 
whose  claims  absorb  those  of  every  other, 
and  that  man  has  not  learned  the  alpha- 
bet of  wisdom  who  does  not  walk  hum- 
bly with  Grod.  Nor  is  this  duty  in  the 
least  incompatible  with  others.  You  may 
be  like  the  earth,  which,  though  she  turns 
upon  her  center,  and  feeds  her  own  fami- 
lies, moves  steadily  through  the  heavens, 
bearing  all  her  children  upon  her  breast. 

But  your  virtue  will  be  tried  as  well 
as  your  vnsdom.  Men  may  be  wise  in 
their  own  estimation,  and  in  that  of  the 
world,  and  yet  not  virtuous.  Virtue  is 
of  the  intention,  and  is  best  secured  by 
correct  views  of  Grod,  and  a  sense  of  his 
constant  presence.  Who  would  sin  while 
looking  in  the  eye  of  the  whole  heavenly 
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Uenzdiy  ?  Bot  there  is  one  in  whose 
g^t  the  hesvens  are  not  clean,  and  who 
dnr^h  bu  angels  with  folly,  and  he  is 
DM  far  from  every  one  of  us.  Educate 
jt«r  mind  up  to  the  idea  of  the  revealed 
(;<^  This  is  the  mountain  thought  in 
tk  amTOBe  of  mind  within  whose  shade 
tU  nrtue  dwells. 

To  joa  it  is  given  to  think.  Exercise 
the  power  patiently,  strongly.  And  let 
m  nut  sappoie  that  because  the  world  is 
foil  of  books,  we  can  attain  no  original 
ikoo^t  Everyman  has  peculiar  genius, 
tad  the  onivene  is  perpetually  unfold- 
n^  new  leeaons.  As  infinite  power  ener- 
ipM  in  infinite  space,  its  demonstrations 
wiU  liil  eternity  with  fresh  and  glorious 
■^nders,  so  that  the  oldest,  tallest  son  of 
light  will  ever  find  an  unpierced  nebula 
•tf  tbooght  before  his  strong-winged  soul, 
fiat  think  with  awe,  as  in  the  presence 
d  Him  to  whom  the  darkened  alike  with 
the  iQununated  universe  is  a  mirror, 
Gtfdiingand  recording  the  faintest  breath- 
is|S  nf  the  soul,  to  be  Daguerreotyped 
in  the  light  of  earth's  final  &res. 

To  you  it  is  given  to  speak — stupendous 
(•nrar.  You  are  amazed  at  the  force  and 
fciibility  of  the  elephant's  trunk,  which 
en*' pick  up  a  pin  or  rend  an  oak;"  but 
ikt  is  this  to  the  tongue,  which  can  talk 
u>  the  pMsing  moments,  or  lift  up  a  voice 
u>  eternity  ?  Ton  stand  aghast  at  the 
rosrof  the  Uon,  which  makes  the  beasts 
1^  the  forests  tremble  like  timorous  men 
-fiothing  to  the  tongue,  which,  summou- 
oethe  mob,  can  turn  timorous  men  infco 
infuisted  tigers.  You  shudder  at  the 
esrthqoake  spreading  its  jaws  for  a  na- 
tios— nothing  to  the  tongue,  which  can 
»feb  hell  by  its  blasphemy,  or  cleave  the 
haras  by  its  prayer.  Ajid  this  dread- 
M  re^Dsibility  is  committed  to  you, 
with  the .  condition  that  its  simplest  as 
viQ  ss  its  sublimest  movements  shall 
be  tefegraphed  by  the  electricity  of  God's 
•simpotence  on  the  docket  of  the  last 
j«4paent  To  you  it  is  given  to  act. 
liknld  a  giant,  able,  like  Hercules,  to 
nl  esfth  of  its  monsters,  ascending  a 
•tiotsin,  and  raising  his  calm  head 
afcqre  the  forest,  rest  his  elbows  on  the 
tbfs  of  some  of  the  tall  oaks,  to  spend 
hii  time  in  gazing  upon  the  sun,  when  he 
akotdd  be  crushing  the  lions  that  roar 
ud  the  hydras  that  hiss  at  his  feet,  with 
vhat  indigmition  should  we  regard  him  ] 
MoR  vorthy  of  scorn  the  giant  mind 
thit  spends  Ufe  in  musing,  when  a  world 
irnites  snd  a  Ood  commands  to  action. 
Bst  yuQ  tcUl  act,   and  that  too  under 


strong  incentives.  The  ago  is  one  of  ac- 
tivity, pushing  forward  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences, carrying  knowledge  down  to  lower 
levels,  and  scattering  the  seeds  of  ciAdl- 
ization  and  religion  beside  all  waters, 
sending  out  on  voyages  of  discovery  to  * 
remotest  points  in  every  direction,  and  at 
once  rousing  the  mind  of  the  world  into 
ominous  agitation  and  nerving  its  arm 
for  deeds  of  daring.  You  will  catch  its 
spirit. 

The  age  is  one  of  change.  An  all-com- 
prehensivo  moral  whirlwind  is  moving 
upon  the  earth,  and  shaking  all  her 
powers — its  louder  and  louder  bellowings 
will  pierce  your  ears,  and  make  you  run 
to  and  fro. 

'Tis  a  critical  period.  The  footmarks 
of  God  are  upon  flie  sea,  and  the  voice  of 
God  is  in  the  storm.  You  may  trace  the 
one  and  hear  the  other,  and  cry  *'  here 
ami." 

'Tis  an  age  of  unprecedented  facilities, 
of  thunder  and  lightning  powers.  'TIS 
not  absolutely  necessary  tliat  you  go  to 
Africa,  stretching  her  chained  and  bloody 
hands  to  you,  or  to  Asia,  groaning  be- 
neath her  hideous  idols,  or  to  the  islands 
of  the  sea,  consuming  in  their  sinful 
shades.  Providence  hath  planted  maga- 
zines under  every  prison  door,  and  under 
every  Juggernaut,  and  under  every  biu-n- 
ing  forest  of  iniquity,  and  hath  brought 
the  train  almost  to  our  very  doors.  We 
have  only  to  light  a  match  to  move  a 
mountain.  Martyrs,  and  prophets,  and 
patriarchs,  and  apostles,  methinks,  weuld 
gladly  leave  their  mansions  of  rest  to 
take  your  places  upon  these  planks. 

You  will  act  with  fearful  energies — 
which  I  would  have  you  tax  to  the  ut- 
most.    Let  others  sing  the  couplet — 

Let  me  be  litHe  aad  unknown, 
Loved  and  prized  by  God  alone. 

The  lines  are  incongruous.  Did  God 
ever  love  the  soul  that  wished  to  be 
''  little  and  unknown."  He  is  infinitely 
lovely,  and  must  love  his  creatures  in 
proportion  as  they  resemble  himself,  the 
boundless  ocean  of  love  ever  flowing  in 
the  channels  of  infinite  power  and  wis- 
dom over  the  universe.  Think  ye,  does 
the  angel  hiile  beneath  Jehovah's  foot- 
stool ?  Rather  does  he  flap  an  impatient 
wing  of  fire,  as  he  cries  in  waiting  before 
the  throne,  **  I  delight  to  do  thy  will,  O 
G(xl!"  Is  he  ashamed  of  his  message  or 
his  Maker  i  No.  He  blows  his  hallelu- 
jahs through  a  trumpet,  and  whether  he 
fly  through  the  earth  with  the  everlasting 
gospel,  or  stand  one  foot  on  sea  and  one 
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on  land,  to  swear  that  time  shall  be  no 
longer,  he  makes  himself  known  and  felt. 

But  why  exhort  you  to  put  forth  your 
energies?  They  cannot  slumber.  As 
^ou  go  through  the  earth  you  will  smite 
the  friends  or  the  foes  of  God  and  man, 
and  every  stroke  will  react  upon  yonr* 
selves,  and,  ui^ng  you  on  to  the  world 
of  spirits,  make  you  fiercer  devils  or 
stronger  angels,  world  without  end. 

Look  out — there  is  an  enemy;  sin, 
which  has  filled  earth  with  groans,  and 
hell  with  flames.  *  He  is  abroad  still,  and 
in  the  forms  of  ignorance,  intemperance, 
infidelity  and  slavery,  is  crushing  human 
hearts  by  thousandJei  at  a  footfall.  On 
him  turn  your  arms.  Fain  would  I  call 
you  this  day  to  GU>d's  altar,  and  make 
you  swear,  as  the  child  Hannibal  to 
Hamilcar,  that  you  would  be  the  eternal 
foe  of  this  enemy  of  mine  and  yours. 

But  who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ? 
On  the  borders  of  this  world  there  is  a 
place,  which  no  eye  seeth  but  that  of 
God.  Seek  that  place,  and  on  the  knee 
of  faith  become  **  strong  in  the  Lord, 
and  in  the  power  of  his  might."  Then, 
though  you  have  to  adopt  the  lan- 
guage of  Christ,  and  say,  "the  foxes  have 
holes  and  the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests, 
but  the  Son  of  man  hath  not  where  to 
lay  his  head,"  you  will  live  useful  and 
happy  lives,  and  though  you  die  on  a 
cross,  you  will  wake  to  joy  when  the 
heavens  be  no  more. 

I  have  spoken  as  though  you  were  to 
live  long.  Alas,  while  I  am  addressing 
you,  death  may  receive  his  commission 
to  cut  you  down,  ere  the  ink  shall  have 
become  dry  upon  your  diplomas.  I  have 
so  often  wiped  the  damp  of  death  from 
the  brow  of  youth,  that  I  look  even  upon 
blooming  manhood  as  little  better  than 
tlie  corpse. 

Well  may  I  say  to  you  what  the  proph. 
et  said  on  Carmel — **  Choose  you  this  day 
whom  ye  will  serve,"  or,  &  you  have 
made  your  choice,  what  Jesus  said  to 
Judas — **  What  thou  doest,  do  quickly." 

We  must  part.  Soon  the  wheels  of 
the  mail  coach  will  separate  us.  Soon 
the  night  oi  the  grave  will  hide  us  from 
mortal  sight  till  the  last  day.  Living,  I 
will  cherish  pleasing  recollections  of  you, 
and  dying,  hope  to  meet  you  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  Judge. 

1^ 


— God  is  not  so  much  displeased  at  our 
having,  as  at  our  loving  sin. 


'HEALTH  IS  WEALTE' 


A  CLEAR  bright  eye 
That  can  pierce  the  sky 

With  the  strength  of  an  eagle's  vision, 
And  a  steady  brain 
That  can  bear  the  strain 

And  shock  of  the  world's  collision; 

A  well  knit  frame. 

With  the  ruddy  flame 
Aglow,  and  the  pulses  leaping 

With  the  measured  time 

Of  a  dulcet  rhyme. 
Their  beautiful  record  keeping; 

A  rounded  cheek, 

Where  the  roses  speak 
Of  a  soul  that  is  rich  for  thriving, 

And  a  chest  so  grand 

That  the  lun^  expand 
Exultant,  without  uie  striving; 

A  breath  like  mom 

When  the  crimson  dawn 
Is  fresh  in  its  dewey  sweetness; 

A  manner  bright. 

And  a  spirit  Ught, 
With  joy  at  its  full  completeness; 

Oh!  give  me  these, 

Nature's  harmonies, 
And  keep  all  your  golden  treasures; 

For  what  is  wealth 

To  the  boon  of  health, 
And  its  sweet  attendant  pleasures! 


'•H*&t^SM^^H*u 


OUB  AFBICAK  FASBOT. 


BY   N.    C.    DODOB. 


I  WAS  bargaining  for  the  bird  at  a  stall 
in  Leadenhall  Market  sometime  during 
the  spring  of  1855.  She  was  a  gr©y, 
African  parrot,  with  sleek  plumage  set  off 
with  a  dash  of  red  at  the  tip  of  her  tail, 
about  the  size -of  a  large  wood-pigeon, 
well  formed,  particularly  about  the  head 
and  neck,  but  with  a  white  feather  crop- 
ping out  here  and  there,  that  indicated 
approaching  old  age.  The  dealer,  who, 
with  his  father  and  grandfather  before 
him,  had  sold  parrots  in  the  same  place 
ever  since  the  year  1789,  as  the  sign  over 
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his  sUll  indicated,  and  whose  statements 
bore  all  the  appearance  of  truth,  thought 
she  mnst  be  seventy  years  old  at  least, 
from  what  he  knew  of  her  history. 

"Was  she  healthy  r 

**  Perfectly  so,  and  would  probably 
five,  with  good  treatment,  twenty  years, 
And  longer." 

"aever?" 

**The  best  talker  I  ever  owned,  and 
more  words  at  command  than  any  parrot 
in  London,  and  if  she  were  not  bashful, 
would  fetch  me  twenty  pounds." 

"  And  you  say  she  has .  learned  no  bad 
words  V 

'^  No  sir.  You  may  hang  her  cage  in 
your  parlor,  and  she  will  never  bring  a 
blush  to  the  cheek  of  the  most  modest 
maiden  in  Britain. '' 

"How  long  have  you  had  her  for 
ale  r 

"Nearly  two  years.  To  tell  you  the 
troth,  sir,  her  age  is  against  her.  Oen- 
tlemen  don't  like  to  purchase  an  old  bird. 
They  make  a  mistake  there,  sir.  Shell 
lire  till  they  are  tired  of  her,  and  she 
hasn't  got  to  be  taught.  She  knows 
enoQgh  now.  Old  Mr.  Price,  of  Breck- 
nockshire, Wales,  the  great  Welsh  scholar, 
who  died  seven  years  ago,  had  her  of  his 
father  in  1802,  who  had  purchased  her  of 
so  Afncan  trader  at  Bristol  fifteen  years 
before,  and  she  was  then  a  full-grown 
binL  She  can  talk  both  Welsh  and  En- 
gUsh,  sir,  and  you  will  never  regret  buy- 
ing hiar.*' 

"  Yon  are  quite  sure  she  is  free  from 
sD  disease?" 

"  Bring  her  back,  sir,  if  she  has  any- 
thing beyond  a  touch  of  the  gout  in  the 
next  year,  and  111  return  the  money. " 

I  thereupon  closed  the  bargain  for 
Polly  and  her  cage,  and  calling  a  cab, 
took  her  home  to  Porchester  square. 

The  Empress  of  France,  married  on 
the  llHh  of  the  previous  January,  proud 
with  the  dUd  of  the  150,000  francs  annual 
gnnt  of  the  French  Chambers,  and  vain 
of  her  reception  at  Windsor  Castle,  had 
jvt  made  her  imperial  exit  from  Lon- 
duo;  and  Folly,  being  the  penalty  pcUer 
fimulioi  paid  for  saving  his  only  daughter 
from  thecniah  that  cost  eighteen  lives 
and  nine  times  that  number  of  broken 
limbs  and  mutilated  bodies,  was  instantly 
named  Eugenie.  It  is  proper  to  state 
here,  however,  that  as  nothing  which 
ooncemed  Polly  ever  remained  done 
withfiQt  her  consent,  and  as  she  repudia- 
ted all  parwn/^t  pretensions  to  the  royal 
rank  she  naaintamed  among  us  for  thir- 
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teen  years,  the  name  of  Eugenie  was 
never  used  in  addressing  her.  She  en- 
tered our  house,  reigned  in  it,  without  a 
rival,  during  all  its  miffrations,  and  left 
it  at  Itat— dies  infdix! — acknowledging 
only  her  ancestral  name  of  Polly. 

Polly — ^thongh  presented  as  a  gift  to 
the  young  miss  alluded  to,  whose  title  to 
her  ownership  was  never  in  dispute — be- 
came at  once  the  pet  of  all  the  household. 
Her  first  greeting  to  her  new  friends  was 
on  the  evening  of  her  arrival,  as  we  were 
all  standing  around  her  cage,  by  the  sim- 
ple and  brief  "Pretty  Polly,"  spoken  in 
pleasant  tones,  as  if  modestly  introducing 
herself  to  our  acquaintance.  She  would 
say  nothing  further;  so,  with  special  di- 
rections to  the  servants  of  safe  keeping 
from  the  cat  and  dog — directions  we  often 
laughed  about  afterward  when  we  better 
knew  her  abilities  of  self-protection — she 
was  left  for  the  night. 

The  next  morning  gave  promise  of  one 
of  those  imusual  April  days  in  London 
which,  though  the  mercury  in  Fahrenheit 
never  reaches  76°,  the  English  people  call 
"hot,"  and  Polly  was  placed  upon  the 
leads  in  the  rear  of  the  first  flight  of 
stairs.  All  efforts  to  coax  her  into  a 
talking  mood  had  failed,  and  the  three 
ladies  had  left  her  to  her  mumps,  when  a 
clear,  mellow  whistle,  with  a  prolonged 
cadence  that  rose  and  fell  like  the  reveille 
of  a  bugle,  was.  heard  through  every  part 
of  the  house,  followed  by  a  soliloquy,  so 
rapid  and  yet  human-like,  that  every- 
body ran  to  the  windows.  "Pretty 
Polly!  Pretty  PoUy?  PoUy  wants  a 
shirt !  Scratch  her  poll !  Scratch  her 
poll!  Going,  going,  going,  Polly  going 
for  twenty  pounds !  Going  !  Going  ! 
Twenty  pounds  !  Twen^  pounds  !  Mr. 
Price  !  Mr.  Price  !  Who  are  you  ? 
Going  for  twenty  pounds  !"  The  last  re- 
peated in  the  prolonged,  despairing  notes 
of  an  auctioneer  unwillingly  sacrificing  the 
lot  he  has  for  sale,  and  all  spoken  in  such 
varieties  of  intonation  and  natural  ca- 
dences as  filled  the  listeners  with  wonder. 
While  repeating  these  sentences  with  a 
volubility  and  distinctness  that  defies  de- 
scription, Polly  stood  balancing  herself 
on  one  leg — "teetering"  the  children 
afterward  called  it — swaying  her  body 
back  and  forth,  her  head  cocked  on  one 
side,  her  small,  round  eyes  watching 
against  the  approach  of  an  intruder,  and 
her  attitude  and  bearing  full  of  indepen- 
dence and  nonchalance.  The  shouts  of 
delight  that  followed  the  first  essay  of 
her  powers  of  utterance  checked  her  at 
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once,  and  we  soon  learned  that  it  was 
only  when  left  to  herself,  and  that  during 
the  warmest  days  in  the  open  air,  that 
her  lo([uaciousne8s  was  indulged  to  its 
vent.  Then — exposed  to  the  full  rays  of 
the  sun,  without  company,  better  in  the 
stillness  of  the  country  than  in  town, 
full  fed,  her  feathers  smooth  and  glossy, 
her  morning  exercise  of  climbing  the 
rounds  and  bars  of  her  cage  and  swing- 
ing upon  her  ring  finished,  her  ablutions 
thoroughly  performed,  and  her  poll 
scratched  by  the  one  whom  she  had 
chosen  to  consider  her  best  friend — ^this 
latter  a  favor  she  never  failed  to  ask 
upon  Mrs.  G.'s  approach,  **  scratch  her 
poll,  scratch  her  poll,  pretty,  pretty 
PoUy,  scratch  her  poll  !" — w^ould  she 
pour  forth  her  melody  of  language.  Be- 
ginning with  a  sharp  rebuking  tone  to 
**  Mr.  Price,"  followed  by  a  beseeching 
request,  "  Polly  wants  her  beer,"  she 
would  call  the  cat  **  Pussy  !  ix)or  pussy  ! 
mew  !  mew  !  poor  pussy  !"  whistle  to  the 
dog,  ask  of  the  onlookers  who  stood  be- 
low, wondering,  **  Who,  who  are  you  ?" 
and  then,  composing  heraelf  to  the  dig- 
nity of  surging  to  and  fro,  rei>eat,  with 
infinite  variety,  her  rich  vocabulary. 

In  two  respects  she  was  remarkable  ; 
she  never  ceased  to  learn  new  words,  old 
as  she  was,  and  she  never  forgot  what 
she  had  already  learned.  But  you  could 
not  teach  her;  she  taught  herself.  Un- 
ceasing efforts  to  make  her  say  "  Harrie  " 
or  "Thiddie,"  failed,  but  the  rebuking 
call  to  ** George,"  and  the  welcome  back 
to  **  Roy,"  the  prolonged  whistle  of  the 
oldest  son  returning  at  evening  from  the 
office,  and  the  cant  phrase  of  an  ostler 
in  the  neighboring  mews,  **I'U  warm 
ye,"  she  adopted  at  once. 

It  happened  one  noon,  during  her  first 
summer  with  us,  that  a  strange  cat,  at- 
tracted either  by  Polly's  mimicry  of  her 
call  or  the  hope  of  a  sweet  morsel  of 
bird,  had  stolen  on  to  the  leads.  No 
person  whom  either  could  see  was  near. 
The  former,  a  full-grown  "Tom, "crouch- 
ing stealthily  and  slowly,  amid  long  and 
doubtful  pauses,  approached  the  cage. 
Polly,  confident  in  her  power,  for  she  was 
a  stranger  to  fear,  and  as  if  possessed  of 
reason,  began  her  call  of  "puss,  puss, 
puss,  poor  pussy,  poor,  poor  pussy,"  in 
her  most  winning  tones,  and  followed  it 
by  her  perfect  imitation  of  the  cry  of  a 
*  kitten  for  its  mother.  For  ten  minutes 
or  more,  while  the  changes  of  "mow! 
mew!"  sometimes  quick  and  sharp,  some- 
times prolonged  wailings,  and  the  endear- 


ing "poor,  poor  pussy,"  were  rung  by 
the  bird,  the  cat,  now  and  then  shifting 
her  line  of  approach,  kept  drawing 
nearer  the  cage.  Her  eyes  were  fixed  on 
the  strange  object  before  her,  her  tail 
waved  stSly  to  and  fro,  her  movement 
forward  was  so  slow  as  to  be  almost  im- 
perceptible, and  her  crouch,  and  pointed 
ears,  and  lithe  back,  and  frequently  pro- 
truded tongue,  and  whiskers  instinct 
with  life,  indicated  her  feU  purpose.  A 
minute  more  and  her  paw,  thrust  be- 
neath the  bars  of  the  cage,  was  about  to 
fix  its  claw  in  the  bird's  fiesh,  when  a 
yell  startled  the  house.  Polly's  beak, 
that  terrible  weapon  which  neither  man 
nor  beast  dared  encounter  twice,  with 
the  quickness  of  an  arrow  had  transfixed 
the  cat's  paw,  and  she  was  struggling, 
with  cries  of  pain,  to  be  free.  It  was  a 
fair  fight  for  championship,  in  which 
Polly  was  the  victor,  and  by  whatever 
means  the  result  may  have  been  known 
it  is  certain  that  no  animal  of  the  feline 
species  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic  ever 
afterward  disputed  her  supremacy. 

One  of  the  earliest  ac<j[uaintances  Polly 
made  in  our  house — an  actjuaintance  that 
quickly  ripened  into  intimacy — was  with 
Flora,  a  small  white  German  spitz,  in 
whose  blood  there  was  a  dash  of  the  £«s- 
(juimaux  dog  brought  to  England  by 
Captain  Parry  from  Lancaster  Sound  in 
1818.  Without  unusual  sagacity  or 
strong  antipathies,  Flora  was  easly  won 
by  attention  and  kindness,  so  that  no 
sooner  had  PoUy  learned  to  call  "Flo, 
Flo,  Flo,"  than  the  former  acknowledged 
a  tie  of  friendship  between  herself  and 
the  bird.  Twenty  times  a  day  would 
she  rush  from  the  area  at  Polly's  call,  tear 
up  the  stairs,  and  giving  two  short  bark^, 
as  much  as  to  say,  "  Well,  I'm  here,'" 
curl  down  near  the  cage,  and  engage  in 
catching  flies,  at  which  she  was  expert, 
until  she  fell  asleep,  Polly  meanwhile 
looking  contentedly  on.  She  was  the 
only  animal  at  whom  the  bird  never 
struck  when  she  found  an  opportunity. 
When  Flora  died  Polly  ceased  to  call  her, 
and  it  is  not  remembered  that  she  has 
spoken  her  name  once  in  nine  years. 
Even  the  stuffed  skin  of  Flora,  which 
was  shortly  brought  home  and  placed  in 
a  glazed  case  near  her  cage,  failed  to 
awaken  in  the  bird  remembrances  of  her 
lost  friend. 

As  has  been  stated  already,  one  of  her 
most  emphatic  calls  was  "George." 
From  the  top  of  the  stairs,  through  the 
halls  and  rooms,  to  the  most  distant  part 
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oi  the  houBe,  the  short,  sharp,  and  deci- 

sre^'Greoigei  George!!  George!!!" would 

nogy  every  repetition  of  the  name  being 

made  increaaiiigly  severe  and  emphatic. 

"Confound  you,  Polly,"  said  the  subject 

d  this  call  one    morning,  '^IVe  a  great 

mind    to    wring    your  neck."      ^' Come 

along/'  replied  the  bird. 

A  smithy  who  was  called  in  to  repair 
the  handle  of  her  cage,  was  warned 
against  her  bite.  While  working  warily 
at  the  job  with  wire  and  pincers,  PoUy, 
after  eyeing  him  for  a  time,  gave  vent  to 
her  indignation  in  a  quick,  angry 
"  George!"  Tbe  man  started  as  if  shot, 
and  turning  pale,  said,  ''  Why,  that's  my 
name !  Sbe's  a  devil ! "  and  was  with  diffi- 
culty persuaded  to  complete  his  work. 

Two  foppisb    young  men  were  endeav- 
oring   one    Sunday   afternoon,    from    a 
neighboring    window,  to  attract  her  at- 
tention.     **  Say   something,  Polly  !     Sell 
at  auction,     PoUy  !     Do  talk !"    Polly, 
who  was   apparently  mterested  in  some 
stable  talk  overheard  among  the  ostlers, 
and  always  manifested  contempt  for  fine 
outmdes,  for  a  long  time  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  their  requests,  until,  as  if  wear- 
ied by   their    importunity,   she    turned 
upon  them  with,    **  Who  are  you  \"  and 
immediately    resumed    her    attitude   of 
listening,  refusing  to  speak  another  word. 
The  name  of  her  mistress  she  never 
called  aloud,  and,  indeed,  never  spoke, 
except  during  the  half  hour  they  spent 
together  daily.       Then,   courting    every 
doQonstration  of  fondness  which  hand, 
or  voice,  or  look  could  give,  bending  her 
h^Ml  to  be  scratched,  stretching  her  back 
to  be  smoothed,  kissing,  shaking  hands, 
giving  back  and  receiving  again  her  hunp 
of  sugar,  'and   rolUcking  in  the  overflow 
of  giiMJTiftwa  on  swing  and  perch  and  bar, 
sometimes    rattling   off  words  too  rapid 
fcir  fall  pronunciation,  as  '*  Pretty  Polly, 
pret,  pret,  pret,  Poll,  Polly  wants,  pretty 
Poll,"  or  subsiding  into  a  gentler  mood, 
aeeompanied  by  a  '^  Hush,  hush,"  length- 
ening the  aspirate  like  a  mother  quieting 
her  child,   "  'ah,  'sh,"  and  breathing  the 
low   cooing    she  had    caught  from   the 
doves,  she  would  begin,  "  Mary  !    Mary  ! 
Pretty  Mary  !  May,  May,  May  !"  with  a 
oontinoally  decreasing  volume  of  sound, 
till  it  reached   a  confidential    whisper. 
She  made  friends  of  others,  and  perhaps 
was  as  pleased  with  their  attentions,  but 
the  name  of  Mary  she  never  uttered  ex- 
cept Ui  her  mistress. 

Mure  remarkable  in  some  respects  than 
her  power  of  speech  was  her  whistle.     It 


was  a  full,  loud,  clear  note,  of  great 
power,  as  melodious  as  that  of  the  pi- 
ping bulliinch,  and  various  as  the  mock- 
ing bird's.  Usually  whistling  in  scales, 
with  a  compass  of  more  than  two  octaves, 
she  would  run  up  and  down  her  semi- 
wild,  semi-cultivated  gamut  by  the  hour, 
introducing  now  and  then,  as  variations, 
snatches  caught  from  the  violin  or  over- 
heard in  the  street.  A  gentleman  call- 
ing to  introduce  a  friend  one  evening 
had  passed  her  cage  on  the  landing,  when 
she  gave  one  of  her  wild  scales,  the  echo 
of  which  rang  through  the  house.  Think- 
ing the  whistle  to  have  proceeded  from 
his  companion,  who  was  following  him, 
the  gentleman  turned  angrily  around, 
saying,  '*  D — n  it.  Smith,  do  you  know 
where  you  are  1" 

Though  PoUy 'swords  and  phrases  were 
imitative,  they  were,  beyond  doubt,  often 
associated  with  ideas.  If  the  person 
fetching  her  food  were  stopped  on  the 
way,  she  would  cry,  **  Come  along,  come 
along  !"  If  one  she  liked  (never  to  one 
she  disliked)  approached  her  cage,  put- 
ting her  head  through  the  bars,  she 
asked,  *' Scratch  her  poll,"  repeating  the 
request  till  granted;  and  to  boys,  who  in 
the  country  stood  wondering  at  her 
through  the  palings,  she  invariably 
cried,  *'  Who  are  you  V^  To  Hexior,  the 
dog  succeeding  Flora,  but  with  whom 
she  formed  no  friendship,  she  barked;  to 
the  cat,  as  also  to  a  muff  or  other  furs, 
she  either  mewed  or  called  "puss;"  to  a 
stranger  she  addressed  "  Mr.  Price;"  to 
two  ladies  who  were  accustomed  to  stand 
admiring  her,  **  pretty,  pretty  Polly," 
dwelling  on  the  adjective  with  a  voice  of 
feminine  softness;  and  only  when  alone, 
in  the  joy  of  a  hot  midsummer's  sun, 
selling  herself  to  some  mythical  buyer, 
**  going,  going,  going,  Polly  going  for 
twenty  poimds  !" 

It  was  charged  that  she  was  treache- 
rous, but  only  to  those  who  had  incurred 
her  anger  and  were  afraid  of  her  terrible 
beak.  She  never  struck  a  friend  but 
once,  and  then  because  the  hand  that  ca- 
ressed her  was  gloved,  and  she  never  lobt 
an  opportunity  to  inflict  a  blow  upon  an 
enemy.  To  her  favorite,next  to  her  mis- 
tress, a  lady  of  great  gentleness  and  equi- 
poise of  character,  she  would  come  to  be 
petted  with  the  greatest  eagerness,  bend- 
ing her  neck,  softening  her  voice,  offer- 
ing her  claw,  and  in  many  ways  mani- 
festing her  affection.  She  knew  every 
nuember  of  the  family,  calling  four  of 
them  by  name,  and  what,  oonsideiing  the 
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difference  she  made  in  every  other  dem- 
onstration between  friend  and  foe,  is  re- 
markable, two  of  the  four  were  her  spe- 
cial dislike. 

In  all  Polly's  wonderful  vocabulary, 
there  were  no  words  which  she  used  more 
effectively  or  appropriately  than  those 
intended  to  excite  a  consciousness  of 
wrong.  Nothing  irregular  ever  came 
within  her  notice,  nothing  disobedient  by 
the  children,  or  evasive  by  the  servants, 
or  rude  by  visitors,  or  undignified  by 
the  elders  of  the  family,  which  was  not 
followed  by  an  instant  expression  of 
scorn.  '*  For  shame!  For  shame! " 
spoken  in  those  low,  grave  tones,  with 
the  falling  inflexion,  that  gave  to  our 
Saxon  idiom  an  intensity  of  rebuke  be- 
yond most  modem  tongues,  fell  upon  the 
unwilling  ears  of  wrong-doers,  not  with- 
out good.  Where  she  caught  the  words, 
or  why  she  never  misappUed  them,  was 
alike  mysterious.  To  the  attempt  to 
terrify  her  by  menace,  or  to  punish  her 
by  blows — ^to  the  worrying  of  dog  or  cat 
— to  the  boisterous  crying  of  boys  or  girls 
— ^to. hasty  words  of  anger  spoken  in  her 
hearing — she  applied  the  solemn,  digni- 
fied rebuke,  "For  shame!  For  shame!" 
In  this  respect  she  was,  in  fact,  the  men- 
tor of  the  household,  many  a  door  hav- 
ing been  shut,  and  many  a  scene  of  dis- 
turbance removed  from  hall  to  study  or 
parlor,  to  escape  from  hearuig  her  reite- 
rated rebuke. 

Like  most  domestic  animals,  she  was 
strongly  under  the  law  of  habit.  She 
-iiuiisted  upon  the  cleansing  of  her  cage, 
supply  of  her  food,  change  of  her  water 
for  drink  or  bathing,  removal  to  the  open 
air  from-  the  house,  and  her  daily  lumps 
of  sugar,  at  certain  fixed  hours,  auy 
omission  or  postponement  of  which  she 
knew  both  how  to  make  known  and  to 
punish.  The  only  exception  to  this 
which  her  twelve  years'  membership  in 
our  family  afforded,  was  her  escape  one 
morning  to  a  neighboring  roof  in  Lon- 
don, and  her  unwillingness  to  be  cap- 
tured and  brought  back.  We  at  one  time 
furnished  her  with  a  companion  of  her 
own  breed,  an  African  parot,  younger 
and  sprightlier  than  she,  but  she  refused 
all  acquaintance  or  any  introduction  that 
should  lead  to  it,  not  according  even  the 
recognition  which  she  gave  to  dog,  cat,  or 
canary  bird.  Age  had  made  her  celibate 
habits  a  second  nature;  and  she  bridled 
up  with  the  dignity  of  an  ancient  spin- 
ster at  any  purpose  of  invading  them. 

Of  Polly's  faults  it  is  best  to  say  noth- 


ing, "  nor  draw  her  frailties  from  their 
diKoA  abode."  Even  humanity  is  imper- 
fect, and  the  good  Pan,  who  was  more 
than  human,  sometimes  changed  the  mu- 
sic that  caused  all  the  wood  nymphs  to 
dance,  into  cries  that  drove  every  one 
mad.  With  all  her  winning  blandish- 
ments, Polly  had  the  power  of  making 
herself  infinitely  disagreeable.  At  the 
approach  of  cold  weather  her  gaiety  dis- 
appeared, her  spirits  sunk,  and  her  sulks 
came  on,  lasting  the  whole  winter.  This 
change  of  disposition  was  accompanied 
by  shrieks — ^the  country  folk  called  them 
sqtuiwks — uttered  at  intervals  of  every 
few  seconds,  and  continued  for  hours. 
Nothing  availed  to  stop  them — food,  the 
warmest  place  in  the  house,  or  threats — 
except  the  total  exclusion  of  light  from 
her  cage,  and  this  was  accompluhed  by 
drawing  over  it  a  thick  covering  of 
dru^et. 

Polly  came  to  this  country  in  18C1. 
She  bore  the  voyage  impatiently,  mak- 
ing '  our  state-room  hideous  by  her  com- 
plainings, and  was  so  ill-natur^  that,  to 
warn  visitors  not  to  approach  too  near, 
we  hung  a  placard  "dbe  bites"  upon 
her  cage.  Under  the  July  sun  of  Co- 
lumbia county,  New  York,  however,  she 
shortly  recovered  her  good  temper,  and, 
barring  an  occasional  attack  of  gout  in 
her  feet,  continued  in  good  health  up  to 
this  last  winter.  She  had  then  i^padied 
the  age  of  eighty  years.  Without  con- 
sidering the  exhausted  resources  of  ad- 
vanced life  to  meet  severe  cold,  she  was 
committed  to  Adam's  Express  to  be  taken 
on  to  Washington  City  during  the  se- 
verest night  of  the  season,  and  froze  to 
death  on  the  way.  The  taxidermist 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institute  has  done 
his  best  to  preserve  the  bird's  mortal 
part,  and  restore  it  to  our  sight.  But  he 
had  never  seen  Polly  alive,  and  failed. 
As  her  form,  perched  on  a  spray,  rises 
above  the  bracket  before  me,  it  is  but  the 
mockery  of  the  queenly  bird — the  arched 
neck,  and  knowing  look,  and  graceful 
posture,  and  princely  bearing,  are  no 
longer. — Ocdaxy. 


— •##//»/SA/N^////#»»- 


— ^The  worm  of  pride  is  always  in- 
jurious to  celestial  plants ;  either  this 
vice  must  be  shut  out  on  cartJi,  or  we 
shall  be  shut  out  of  Heaven. 
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TEE  XJLT  OF  THE  UOUHTAIN. 


A  SUPERFICIAL  obBei-ver  of  the  ine- 
qualities of  life,  might  suppose  there  is 
a  greater  vaiietj  of  human  happiness 
tfaiiii  corresponds  with  facts.     The  pa- 
rade  of  power,  the  pride  of  birth,  and 
the  magnificence  of  wealth,  seem  to  in- 
dicate an  enjoyment  far  greater  than 
can  subsist  with   the  plain  attire,  the 
frugal  repast,  and  the  humble  seclusion 
of  the  cottage.     This  would  be  a  cor- 
rect inference,   if  the  mind   could  be 
rendered  happy  by  the  parade  of  ex- 
ternal ciicumstances.     But  a  contented 
mind  is  the  only  source  of  happiness, 
and  ccHisequently,  '*  if  one  flutters  in 
l»t)cade,"  and  moves  amid  the  refine- 
menlBof  society,  and  another  is  clad  in 
branely  attire  and  occupies  the  seques- 
tered Talley,  or  the  recesses  of  the  foi^ 
est)  it  is  not  certain  that  this  variety  of 
exteraal    drcumstancee    furnishes   an 
eqoal  variety  of    happiness.     If   God 
hiis  given  to  one  the  luxuries  and  the 
hanan  of  life,  he  has  given  to  another 
a  meek  and  quiet  spirit     Hath   not 
G«i  ciioaen  the   poor  of  this  world, 
rich  in  £uth,  and  heirs  of  the  kingdom 
vliich  he  hath  prepared  for  them  that 
love  himi    So  I  thought,  when  in  the 
boiom  of  one  of  those  western  wilds 
(wibh  which  our   infemt   country    yet 
aboonda,)  1  was  prompted  by  human- 
ity, as  well  as  by  duty,  to  visit  the 
koieiy  dwelling    of    a  poor,    aiHicted 
widow.    The  path   that   leads  to  this 
cottage  18  over  a  mountain  and  through 
a  tost  which  has  never  echoed  to  the 
axe   of    the      husbandman.      As     I 
dimbed  the  toilsome  way,  I  asked  my- 
self what  unhappy  beings,  rent  from 
tbe  bonni  of  society,  have  chosen  to 
boiy  their  bosoms  in  this  noiseless  re- 
treiKL    I    had  not    imagined  that   I 
shoold  find  so  lovely  a  beiog  as  I  have 
named,  ''The  Lily  of  the  Mountain." 
As  I  advanced,  a  Uttle  opening  pre- 
Knted  the  cottage,  sending  up  its  soli- 
tary wreaths  of  smoke.     There    is  a 
chann  when  one  first  emerges  from  tha 


bosom  of  the  wilderness,  and  catches 
the  smoke  of  a  dwelling,  and  hears  the 
barking  of  the  jealous  watch-dog,  which 
cannot  be  described,  and  which  cannot 
be  realized  only  by  experience.  I  had 
now  reached  the  cottage,  and  stoo^jed 
to  gain  admission  through  the  humble 
door.  The  building  consisted  of  a  pile 
of  logs  uncei'emoniously  rolled  togeUier 
in  the  foi-m  of  a  dwelling,  and  sup- 
porting with  more  than  the  strength  of 
Gk)l4uc  architecture  the  half  thatched 
roof. 

On  a  mat  near  the  fire  lay  a  son,  the 
support  of  declining  age,  with  a  foot 
half  amputated  by  an  unfortunate  blow 
from  the  axe.  The  wound  had  been 
dressed  by  an  empiric  of  the  neighbor- 
ing settlement ;  and  the  {)atient,  left  to 
the  care  of  his  widowed  mother,  was 
perusing  a  much  worn  tract.  Near  by, 
upon  l£e  only  couch,  lay  the  interest- 
ing form  which  constitutes  the  subject 
of  my  narrative.  The  victim  of  con- 
sumption, she  resembled,  indeed,  the 
beautiful,  but  fading  lily.  Confined 
from  the  sun  and  air,  her  complexion 
had  assumed  a  delicate  whiteness,  and 
the  slow  wasting  fever  had  tinged  her 
cheeks  with  a  most  beautiful  color. 
Her  disease  had  reached  that  stage  in 
its  progress  which  gives  a  ti'ansi)arency 
to  the  skin,  and  throws  around  the  fe- 
male form  the  loveliness  of  an  angel, 
awakening  those  mingled  emotions 
which  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe, 
and  which  excite  the  earnest  pi-ayer 
that  death,  having  rendered  his  victim 
so  pensively  beautiful,  may  relinquish 
his  purpose.  With  indescribable  feel- 
ings I  drew  near  the  couch  of  this  in- 
teresting sufferei*.  Her  expressive  eyes 
spoke  of  happier  days,  and  her  raven 
tressesy  that  lay  dishevelled  on  her 
pillow,  seemed  to  whisper,  that  had 
this  flower,  thus 

*' bom  to  blash  anseen. 

And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air," 

been  transplanted  to  a  parterre,  it 
might  have  surpassed  in  beauty  and 
fragrance  its  sister  flowera  But  I  was 
anxious  to  learn  the  approaching  des- 
tiny of  the  spirit   that  animated   this 
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form  of  loveliness.  Do  you  feel  that 
God  is  just  in  bringing  ujwnyou  such 
great  aMictions  1  ''I  am  not  aiflicted, 
and  if  I  were,  Gkxi  is  just."  But  you 
are  unliapj)y  to  lie  in  this  wretched 
condition  1  "  I  am  not  unhappy ;  it  is 
better  to  be  as  I  am  now  than  as  I  was 
once,  for  then  I  thought  too  much  of 
the  world."  If  then  you  are  happy, 
and  reconciled  to  your  condition,  you 
must  have  found  something  more  than 
the  happiness  of  this  world  1  "I  have 
that  which  the  world  cannot  give." 
Have  you  no  hope  of  recovery ]  "I 
have  no  wish  to  recover."  Have  you 
no  fear  of  death )  "I  am  not  afraid 
to  dia  God  is  so  good  that  I  am  safe 
with  him."  Yes,  God  is  good,  but  we 
ai-e  wicked.  "O,  yes,  (clasping  her 
emaciated  hands,)  I  have  been  so  wicked 
that  I  do  not  suffer  half  so  much  as  I 
desei-ve,  but  Uhi'ist  is  mercifuL"  Have 
you  no  fears  that  you  may  be  deceived  1 
"No  fears  now;  jjerfect  love  casteth 
out  fear."  Are  you  not  sometimes  in 
darkness,  when  you  ai'e  in  great  pain  1 
"I  do  not  think  of  pain  ;  I  am  happy, 
and  shall  soon  go  home."  There  was 
an  atiecting  artlessness  in  all  she  said 
which  I  cannot  describe,  and  a  prompts 
ness  which  beautifully  illustrated  the 
inspired  truth,  that  out  of  the  abund- 
ance of  the  heaii)  the  mouth  s|3eaketh. 
I  found  myself  in  the  presence  of  one 
who  had  learned  much  in  the  school  of 
Christ,  and  who  seemed  just  spreading 
her  wings  for  the  mansions  of  I'est. 
Consolation,  instruction,  sympathy,  she 
needed  none,  for  she  had  already  passed 
within  the  veil.  I  remained  silently 
admiring  the  pure  influence  of  Chrifi- 
tianity,  while  religion  herself  seemed 
to  stand  bending  over  her  child  in  all 
the  loveliness  with  which  inspiration 
hajB  arrayed  her.  This  child  of  afliic- 
tion,  for  such,  without  her  permission, 
I  must  call  her,  had  for  two  yeare  in- 
dulged the  Christian  hope.  No  ambas- 
sador of  Christ  had  been  there  to  lead 
her  within  the  enclosure  of  the  Church; 
no  pious  visitant  had  entei-ed  the  hum- 
ble dwelling,  to  impart  the  bliss  of 
Christian  fellowship.     But  ministering 


angels  had  descended,  and  she  had 
learned  of  the  Father.  Kesigued  to 
the  lot  of  humanity,  and  supported  by 
that  faith  which  is  the  "substance  of 
things  hoped  for,  and  the  evidence  of 
things  not  seen,"  she  had  bid  adieu  to 
the  world,  and  waa  waiting  to  be  called 
to  the  abodes  of  the  blessed.  The 
widowed  mother,  too,  could  plead  the 
promise  made  to  the  widow  and  the 
fatherless.  Having  commended  to  the 
great  Shepherd  this  little  group  of 
afflicted,  secluded  beings,  and  bade 
them  adieu  for  ever,  aa  I  silently  re- 
traced my  steps  to  the  more  busy  scenes 
of  life,  I  indulged  the  train  of  reflec- 
tions suggested  by  the  scene  I  had  ^wit- 
nessed. The  impression  which  it  had 
stamped  so  indelibly  upon  my  mizLd  I 
need  not  describe.  Thei*e  is  still  a 
freshness  in  the  scene  (for  I  am  rela- 
ting facts)  which  can  be  lost  only  ^with 
the  power  of  recollection.  The  reader, 
when  he  is  assured  that  the  page  he 
pei-uses  contains  no  fiction,  will  make 
his  own  reflections,  and  he  will  be  im- 
pressed with  the  truth  that  true  happi- 
ness is  found  in  the*  humbler  as  inrell  as 
the  more  elevated  walks  of  life.  The 
gay  and  beautiful,  whose  attention  is 
devoted  to  the  walks  of  pleasm-e,  w^hile 
they  pity  this  afliicted  sister  in  the 
wilderness,  will  feel  the  importance  of 
seeking  that  religion  which  supported 
her  in  the  hour  of  afliiction,  and  ivhich 
constituted  the  loveliness  of  her  char- 
acter. The  pious  fair,  too,  who  in  their 
sphei'e  of  benevolence  resemble  angels 
of  mercy,  will  not  in  their  "  walks  of 
usefulness"  foi|;et  the  cottage  of  the 
{X)or.  The  cottage  scene  will  afford  to 
the  benevolent  mind  a  happiness  far 
superior  to  a  visit  in  the  halls  of  a 
palace.  I  love  to  recur,  in  my  lonely 
meditations,  to  the  "  lodge  in  the  y/nl- 
demess,"  and  I  would  rather  visit  the 
solitary  grave  of  this  departed  saint^ 
(for  she  now  sleeps  beneath  the  sliade 
of  the  adjacent  forest,)  and  i*ead  her 
rudely  sculptured  name,  than  ga^e  ujion 
the  "  storied  urn  and  animated  bust " 
of  the  proudest  hero. 
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FROM  BISHOP  FBNKLON— TRANSLATED  BY 
T.  C.  UPHAM,  D.  D. 


No.  II. 

What  does  the  state  of  abandon- 
ment or  of  ontii*e  self-renunciation  take 
away  from  us,  lUkd  what  does  it  leave] 
It  do^  not  take  fi<om  the  soul  that 
moral  |)ower  which  is  essential  to  its 
moral  agency ; — a  ix)wer  without  which 
the  soul  could  not  fulfill  that  divine 
will  to  which  it  has  given  itself  It 
does  not  take  awaj  that  antecedent  or 
prevenient  grace,  without  which  even 
abandonment  itself  would  be  a  state  of 
moral  death.  It  does  not  take  away 
the  principle  of  faith,  which  prevenient 
gnoe  originated,  and  through  which  it 
now  operates.  It  does  not  take  away 
the  desire  and  ho)>e  of  final  salvation, 
althoogh  it  takes  away  all  uneasiness 
and  unbelief  connected  with  such  a  de- 
sire It  does  not  take  away  the  foun- 
tains of  love  which  spring  up  deeply 
and  frmhly  within  us.  It  does  not 
take  away  the  hatreil  of  sin.  It  does 
not  take  away  the  testimony  of  a  good 
conscience. 

But  there  are  some  things  which  the 
stale  of  self-renunciation  does  take 
awaj.  It  takes  away  that  uneasy 
hankering  of  the  soul,  which  charac- 
terized its  previous  state,  after  pleasure 
either  inward  or  outward.  It  takes 
away  the  selfish  vivacity  and  eagerness 
of  natnre,  which  is  too  impatient  to 
wait  calmly  and  submissively  for  Clod's 
Uioe  of  action.  By  fixing  the  mind 
wholly  upon  Grod,  it  takes  away  the 
disposition,  aiul  to  some  extent  the 
abflity,  (li  the  soul  to  occupy  itself  with 
r^ed  ads ;  that  is  to  say,  acts  that  are 
employed  with  the  undue  examination 
and  analysis  of  its  own  feelings.  >  In 
other  words,  the  soul,  in  the  possession 
of  God  as  the  object  of  its  thoughts, 
hws  the  thought  of  itself.  It  does 
not  take  away  the  pain  and  sori-ow 
which  are  naturally  incident   to   our 


physical  state,  and  to  our  natural  sensi- 
bilities ;  but  it  takes  away  all  uneasi- 
ness, all  murmuring ; — leaving  soul  in 
its  inner  nature,  and  in  every  part  of 
its  nature  where  the  jwwer  of  faith 
reaches,  calm  and  peaceable  as  the  God 
that  dwells  thera 

Grod  has  promised  life  and  hapi)iness 
to  his  people.  What  he  hjis  promised 
Ciin  never  faU  to  take  place.  Never- 
theless it  is  the  disi^sition  of  those 
who  love  God  with  a  perfect  hejtrt,  to 
leave  themselves  entii-ely  in  his  hands, 
iiTesi)ectivc,  in  some  d^ree,  of  the 
pTOUiise.  By  the  aid  of  the  promise, 
without  which  they  must  have  remained 
in  their  original  weakness,  they  rise,  as 
it  were,  alwve  the  promise ;  and  rest  in 
that  essential  and  eternal  will,  in  which 
the  promise  originated. 

So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  some 
individuals,  across  whose  path  God  has 
sprejul  the  dai-kness  of  his  providences, 
and  who  seemed  to  themselves  for  a 
time  to  be  thrown  out  of  his  favor  and 
to  be  hopelessly  lost,  have  acquiesced 
with  submission  in  the  terrible  destiny 
which  was  thus  presented  before  them. 
Such  was  the  stjite  of  mind  of  Fmncis 
de  Sales,  as  he  prostrated  himself  in 
the  church  of  St.  Stephen  des  Grez. 
The  language  of  such  persons,  uttered 
withoiU  complaint,  is,  "  My  God,  my 
Gtxl,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  mef* 
They  claim  God  as  t/ieir  God,  and  will 
not  abandon  their  love  to  him,  although 
they  believe,  at  the  time,  that  they  arc 
forsaken  of  him.  They  choose  to  leave 
themselves,  under  all  i)08sible  circum- 
stances, entii-ely  in  the  hands  of  God ; 
their  language  is,  even  if  it  should  be 
his  pleasure  to  separate  them  for  ever 
from  the  enjoyments  of  his  presence, 
"  JVbt  my  unU,  btU  thhie be  done" 

It  is  jierhaps  difficult  to  perceive, 
how  minds  whose  life,  as  it  were,  is 
the  piinciples  of  faith,  can  be  in  this 
situation.  Take  the  case  of  the  Sa- 
viour. It  L8  cei-tainly  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  the  Saviour,  whose  faith 
never  failed,  could  yet  believe  himself 
forsaken ;  and  yet  it  was  so. 

We   know  that  it  is  imix)s.sible  for 
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God  to  forsake  those  who  jnit  their 
trust  in  him.  He  can  just  as  soon  for- 
sake his  own  word  ;  and,  what  is  more, 
he  can  just  as  soon  forsake  his  own 
nature.  Holy  souls,  nevertheless,  may 
sometimes,  in  a  way  and  under  circum- 
stances which  we  may  not  fidly  under- 
stand, believe  themselves  to  be  for- 
saken, and  that  too  beyond  all  possi- 
bility of  hope ;  and  yet  such  is  their 
faith  in  God  and  their  love  to  him,  that 
the  will  of  God,  even  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, is  dearer  to  them  than  any 
thing  and  every  thing  else. 

One  great  point  of  difference  between 
the  First  Covenant,  or  the  covenant  of 
works,  which  said  to  men,  ^^  Do  tfiis 
and  live"  and  the  Second  Covenant, 
or  the  covenant  of  grace,  which  says, 
"Believe  and  live,**  is  this:  The  first 
covenant  did  not  lejui  men  to  any 
thing  that  was  perfect.  It  is  true,  that 
it  showed  men  what  was  right  and 
good ;  but,  in  its  ai>plication  to  them 
in  their  fallen  state,  it  failed  in  giving 
them  the  power  to  fulfill  what  the  cov- 
enant required.  Men,  under  the  first 
c()A'(^nant,  not  only  understood  what 
w;is  right  and  good,  but  they  had  a 
clwir  perception  of  the  opj)08ite  of  the 
rit;ht,  and  knew  what  was  evil;  but,  in 
tlieir  love  and  practice  of  depravity, 
they  had  sunk  so  low  that  they  no 
longer  had  power  of  themselves  to  flee 
from  it. 

The  new  or  Christian  covenant  is 
the  law  of  grace;  which  not  only  coin- 
cides with  the  old  covenant  in  pre- 
scribing and  commanding,  but  gives 
also  the  ]x>w€r  to  fulfiU.  To  every  one 
under  the  new  disi>ensation,  the  cove- 
njuit  founded  in  the  blood  of  the  cross, 
God  gives  grace;  that  is  to  say,  he  acts 
graciously  or  mercifully  in  giving  them, 
darkened  and  dei)raved  as  they  are, 
that  knowledge  and  strength  which  are 
requisite  in  doing  his  will. 

In  the  practical  di8i)en8ations  of  di- 
vine grace,  there  are  a  number  of  prin- 
ciples which  it  may  be  important  to 
remember. 

(1.)  God  being  Love,  it  is  a  part  of 
his  nature   to   desire  to   cormnunicaie 


hiinself  to  all  moral  beings,  and  to  make 
himself  one  with  them  in  a  jwrfect 
harmony  of  relations  and  feelingn 
The  position  of  God  is  that  of  a  giver; 
the  position  of  man  is  that  of  recip- 
ient. Harmonized  with  man  by  the 
blood  and  power  of  the  Cross,  he  hai 
once  more  become  the  infinite  fvlit/m^ 
the  originHl  and  overflowing  fountain, 
giving  and  ever  ready  to  give. 

(2.)  Such  are  the  relations  between 
God  and  man,  involved  in  the  fact  o! 
man's  moral  agency,  that  man's  biud 
ness  is  to  receive ;  in  other  words 
which  are  i)erhaj)s  better,  because  the] 
imply  not  only  reception,  but  j^wa 
and  activity  in  reception ;  it  is  his  bus 
iness  to  co-operate  with  what  G« 
gives. 

(3.)  Souls  that  are  true  to  the  gnio 
that  is  given  them,  will  never  sufTe 
any  diminution  of  it.  On  the  cor 
trary,  the  great  and  unchangeable  con 
dition  of  continuance  and  of  growth  i 
grace  is  co-oi)eration  with  what  we  noi 
have.  This  is  the  law  of  truth.  It  i 
a  law,  not  only  deducible  from  the  d 
vine  nature,  but  is  expressly  revesUe 
and  declared  in  the  Scriptui'es  :  "  F( 
whosoever  hath,  to  him  shall  be  give 
and  he  shall  have  more  abundano 
but  whosoever  hath  not,  from  him  shi! 
l)e  taken  away  even  that  he  hath.- 
Matt.  xiii.  12, 

I  repeat,  therefore,  that  a  faithf 
co-operation  with  grace,  as  it  is  giv^ 
at  the  present  moment,  is  the  mc 
effectual  pre|>anition  for  attracting  hi 
receiving  and  increasing  the  grace 
the  next  moment.  This  is  the  gr« 
secret  of  advancement  to  those  hi^ 
degrees  which  are  permitted,  namely 
strict,  unwavering,  faithful  ccM>(ia 
tion,  moment  by  moment. 

(4.)  It  is  im^wrtant  correctly  to  b 
derstand  the  doctrine  of  co-operatic 
A  dis]X)sition  to  co-oi»ei'ate,  in  the  tr 
sense  of  the  terms,  is  not  more  0]>]>06 
to  the  sinful  indolence  which  falls  I 
hind,  than  to  the  hasty  and  unrig 
teous  zeal  which  runs  befoi-e.  €iod 
our  guide.  Let  the  reader  suppc 
himself  to  be  in  an  unknown  oounii 
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crossed  by  numerous  roads,  and  tan- 
gled and  {)er[>lexed  by  intricate  forests, 
requiring  him,  as  the  only  method  of 
sncoesB  in  his  journey,  to  employ  some 
person  to  point  out  the  way.  But  in 
2us  self-confidence  he  continually  runs 
before  his  guide;  and,  relying  upon 
his  own  conjectures,  enters  sometimes 
u])on  one  path  and  sometimes  upon  an- 
other. What  ^ant  of  resi^ect  and  con- 
fidence does  he  not  show  to  his  guide  ! 
And  to  what  perplexities  and  troubles 
does  he  not  ex|>ose  himself!  It  is  thus 
when,  in  the  excess  of  zeal,  which  has 
a  good  ap])earance,  but  which  in  reality 
has  unbelief  and  self  at  the  bottom, 
we  ran  before  God. 

(5.)  True  co-operation,  therefore,  is 
dehberate  and  peaceful ;  always  having 
a  watchful  regard  to  the  divine  prov- 
idences. Co-operation,  by  being  calm 
and  peaceable,  does  not  cease  to  be 
efficacious.  Souls  that  are  in  this  puri- 
fied but  tranquil  state  are  souls  of 
power;  watchful  and  triumphant 
against  self ;  resisting  temptation  in  its 
various  forms;  fighting  even  to  blood 
against  sin.  But  it  is,  nevertheless,  a 
comljat  which  is  free  from  the  turbu- 
lence and  inconsistencies  of  human 
pasoion ;  because  they  contend  in  the 
presence  of  God,  who  is  their  strength, 
in  the  spirit  of  the  highest  faith  and 
We,  and  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  who  is  always  tranquil  in 
his  operations. 

Those  in  the  highest  state  of  reli- 
gioBs  experience  desire  nothing,  except 
that  God  may  be  glorified  in  them  by 
the  accomplishment  of  his  holy  will. 
Not  is  it  inconsistent  with  this  to  add, 
that  holy  souls  ix>ssess  that  natural 
love  which  exists  in  the  form  of  love 
for  themselves.  Their  natural  love, 
however,  which,  within  its  proper  de- 
gree, is  innocent  love,  is  so  absorbed  in 
the  love  of  God,  that  it  ceases,  for  the 
BWBt  part,  to  be  a  distinct  object  of 
consciousness ;  and  practically  and 
^y  they  may  be  said  to  love  them- 
v^^y^  IS  and  fob  God  Adam  in  his 
stit4f»  of  innocence,  loved  himself  con- 
si'lereil  as  the  reflex  image  of  God  and 
3 


for  God's  sake.  So  that  we  may  either 
say,  that  he  loved  Grod  in  himself,  or 
that  he  loved  liimself  in  and  for  Gk)d. 
And  it  is  becaiise  holy  souls,  extending 
their  afiections  beyond  their  own  limit, 
love  their  neighbor  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  loving,  namely,  in  and  for 
God,  that  they  may  be  said  to  love  their 
neighbor  as  themselves. 

It  does  not  follow,  because  the  love 
of  ourselves  is  lost  in  the  love  of  God, 
that  we  are  to  take  no  care,  and  to  ex- 
ercise no  watch  over  ourselves.  No 
man  will  be  so  seriously  and  constantly 
watching  over  himself  as  he  who  loves 
himself  in  and  for  God  alone.  Having 
the  image  of  God  in  himself,  he  has  a 
motive,  strong,  we  might  perhaps  say, 
as  that  which  controls  the  actions  of 
angels,  to  guard  and  protect  it. 

It  may  be  thought  perhaps,  that  this 
is  inconsistent  with  the  principle  in  the 
doctrines  of  holy  living,  which  requires 
us,  in  the  highest  stages  of  inward  ex- 
perience, to  avoid  as  much  as  possible 
those  reflex  acts  which  consist  in  self- 
inspection,  because  such  acts  have  a 
tendency  to  turn  the  mind  off*  from 
GknL  The  apparent  difficulty  is  recon- 
ciled in  this  way.  The  holy  soul  is  a 
soul  with  God ;  moving  as  God  moves  ; 
doing  as  Grod  does;  looking  as  God 
looks.  If,  therefore;  God  is  looking 
within  us,  as  we  may  generally  learn 
from  the  intimations  of  his  providen- 
ces, then  it  is  a  sign  that  we  ai-e  to  look 
within  ourselves.  Our  little  eye,  our 
small,  and  almost  imi^eit^ptible  ray, 
must  look  in,  in  the  midst  of  the  light 
of  his  great  and  burning  eye.  It  is 
thus  that  we  may  insi>ect  ourselves 
without  a  separation  from  God. 

On  the  same  principle,  and  in  the 
same  way,  we  may  be  watchful  and 
careful  over  our  neighbors ;  watching 
them,  not  in  our  own  time,  but  in  God's 
time ;  not  in  the  censoriousness  of  na- 
ture, but  in  the  kindness  and  forbear- 
ance of  grace;  not  as  separate  from 
God,  but  in  concurrence  with  him. 

The  soul,  in  the  state  of  pure  love, 
acts  in  simplicity.  Its  inward  rule  of 
action   is  found  in  the  decisions  of  a 
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sanctified  conscience.  These  decisions, 
Inured  upon  judgments  that  are  free 
from  self-interest,  may  not  always  be 
ahsohbtely  right,  because  our  views  and 
judgments,  being  limited,  can  extend 
only  to  things  in  part ;  but  they  may 
be  said  to  be  relatively  right ;  they  con- 
form to  things  so  far  as  we  are  permit- 
ted to  see  them  tind  understand  them, 
and  convey  to  the  sou]  a  moral  assu- 
i-ance,  that,  when  we  act  in  ticcordance 
with  them,  we  are  doing  as  God  would 
have  us  do.  Such  a  conscience  is  en- 
lightened by  the  Spirit  of  Grod ;  and 
when  we  act  thus,  under  its  divine 
guidance,  looking  at  what  now  is  and 
not  at  what  may  6e,  looking  at  the  right 
of  things  and  not  at  their  relations  to 
our  personal  and  selfish  interests,  we 
are  said  to  act  in  simplicity/.  This  is 
the  true  mode  of  action. 

It  is  a  practical  principle,  connected 
with  the  laws  of  holy  living,  that,  when 
we  act  in  the  manner  which  hns  been 
mentioned,  we  should  leave  the  princi- 
ple or  motive  of  the  action  with  God, 
without  distrust  or  anxiety,  just  as  we 
leave  anything  else.  Look  at  tlie  facts 
and  relations  of  things  just  as  they  are 
presented ;  be  sure  that  the  soul  is  free 
from  any  selfish  bias  whatever ;  and 
then,  with  humbler  reliance  on  Grod, 
decide,  and  leave  it,  both  the  action 
and  the  motive  of  the  action,  calmly 
and  forever,  in  his  eternal  keeping. 
Trust  God  in  this  as  in  everything  else ; 
and,  having  thus  accomplished  the  duty 
of  the  present  moment,  let  the  soiil 
pass  on  in  its  simplicity,  without  reflex 
and  disquieting  acts,  to  the  duties, 
which  require  all  its  powers,  of  the 
moment  that  follows. 

It  is  thus,  in  this  singleness  of  spirit, 
we  do  things,  as  some  experimental 
writers  express  it,  iffithoiU  knowing 
what  toe  do.  That  is  to  say,  we  are  so 
absorbed  in  the  thing  to  be  done,  and 
in  the  importance  of  doing  it  rightly, 
that  we  forget  ourselves.  It  is  in  this 
manner  that  angels  may  be  supposed  to 
act.  They  are  not  occupied  chiefly, 
and  perhaps  not  at  all,  in  the  analysis 
of  their  own  motives  and  feelings  ;  but 


with  ihG  object  of  those  feelings,  namely 
Crod.  Teifect  love  has  nothing  to 
spare  from  its  object  for  itself.  And  it 
is  the  same  with  perfect  prayer.  He 
who  prays  perfectly  is  never  thinking 
how  well  he  prays.  And  it  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  view,  that  we  find 
in  the  writings  of  Cassian  a  remark  of 
St.  Anthony,  that  *' prayer  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  perfect,  wken  he  who  offers 
it  knows  that  he  prays ;"  implying  that 
reflex  acta,  or  acts  reflecting  u}>on  a 
thing  done,  at  the  time  of  its  being, 
done,  necessarily  hinder  and  mar  the 
completeness  or  perfection  of  the 
doing. 

Holy  souls  are  without  impatience, 
but  not  without    trouble;   are  above 
murmuring,   but  not  above  aflliction. 
The  souls  of  those  who  are  thus  wholly 
in  Christ  may  be  regarded  in  two  points 
of  view,  or  rather  in  two  parts;  namely 
the  natural  appetites,  {)ropensities,  and 
aflections,  on  the  one  hand«  which  may 
be   called  the  inferior  part ;  and  the 
judgment,   the  moral   sense,   and  the 
will,  on  the  other,  which  may  be  do- 
scribed  as  the  superior  part     As  things 
are,  in  the  present  life,  those  who  are 
wholly  devoted  to  God  may  sufler  in 
the  inferior  part,  and  may  be  at  rest 
in  the  superior.     Their  wills  may   be 
in  harmony  with  the  divine  will ;  they 
may  be   approved  in  their  judgmente 
and  conscience,  and  at  the  same  time 
may  sufler  greatly  in  their  physical  re- 
lations, and   in  their  natural  sensibili- 
ties.    In  this  manner,  Christ  upon  the 
cross,  while  his  will  remained  firm  in 
its  union  with  the  will  of  his  heavenly 
Father,  suflered  much  through  his  phy- 
sical system ;  he  felt  the  painful  long- 
ings of    thirat,   the    pressure  of    the 
thorns,   and   the  agony  of  the  spear. 
He   was  deeply   afflicted   also  for  the 
friends  he  left  behind  him,  and  for  a 
dying  world.     But  in  his  inner  and 
higher  nature,  where  he   felt  himself 
sustained  by  the  secret  voice  uttered  in 
his  sanctified  conscience  and  in  his  un- 
changeable faith,  he  was  peaceful  and 
happy. 

A  suitable  repression  of  the  natural 
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appetdteB  is  profitable  and  neoessarv. 
We  aie  told,  that  the  body  should  be 
brought  into  subjection.  Those  physi- 
cal mortifications^  therefore,  which  are 
instituted  to  this  end,  and  which  are 
denominated  austerities,  are  not  to  be 
di^iroved.  When  practised  within 
prc^r  limits,  they  tend  to  correct  evil 
habits,  to  preaerre  us  against  tempta- 
tion, and  to  give  self-<x)ntroL 

The  practice  of  austerities,  with  the 
views  and  on  the  principles  indicated, 
should  be  accompanied  with  the  spirit 
of  recollection,  of  love  and  prayer. 
Christ  himself,  whose  retirement  to  sol- 
itary places,  whose  prayers  and  fastings 
are  not  to  be  forgotten,  has  given  us 
ihe  pattern  which  it  is  proper  for  us  to 
follow.  We  must  sometimes  use  force 
aguDst  our  stubborn  nature.  ^'  Since 
the  days  of  John,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  , 
suffer^  violence;  and  ^e  violent  take 
it  by  force." 

Ttie  simple  desires  of  our  own  hap 
pineas,  when  kept  in  due  subordination, 
is  innooentb  This  desire  is  natural  to 
us ;  and  is  properly  denominated  the 
pdndple  of  self-lovb.  When  the 
principle  of  self-love  passes  in  its  ac- 
tion its  appropriate  limit,  it  becomes 
aelfishnem.  Self-love  is  innocent ;  sel- 
fethTMawB  18  wrong.  Selfishness  was  the 
sin  of  the  first  angel,  "  who  rested  in 
himaelf,"  as  St.  Augustine  expresses  it, 
instead  c^  referring  himself  to  God. 

We  repeat^  that  we  may  desire  and 
love  our  own  hi^piness  in  proper  sub- 
oidinalion  to  the  will  of  Qod,  and  be 
innocent  in  it.  In  many  Christians,  a 
prominent  principle  of  action  is  the 
desire  of  happiness. 

They  love  God  and  they  love  heaven ; 
they  love  holiness,  and  they  love  the 
pkasures  of  holiness;  they  love  to  do 
gpod,  and  they  love  the  rewards  of 
doing  good.  This  is  well ;  but  there  is 
something  better.  Such  Christians,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  are  inferior,  in  their 
degree  of  advancement^  to  those  who, 
having  learned  that  the  finite  and  infi- 
nite are  inconmiensurable  and  cannot 
be  subjected  to  the  degree  of  compari- 
aon,  aJod  £or^eUia^  bae  aotuia^aesji  of 


the  creature  in  the  infinitude  of  the 
Creator,  love  God  for  his  own  glory 
alone. 

Soids  in  this  higher  state  may  not 
only  be  said  to  be  free  from  selfishness, 
but  in  a  certain  sense  to  be  free  from 
self.  That  is  to  say,  they  forget  them- 
selves that  they  may  think  only  of 
God  j  they  forget  their  own  will  that 
they  may  think  only  of  God's  will. 
"Their  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God." 

There  is  no  period  of  the  Christian 
life  which  is  exempt  from  temptation. 
The  temptations,  which  are  incident  to 
the  earlier  stages  of  Christian  experi- 
ence, are  in  some  respects  difiei-ent,  as 
would  naturally  be  supposed,  firom 
those  which  are  incident  to  a  later  pe- 
riod ;  and  I  think  we  may  properly 
add,  are  to  be  registered  in  a  somewhat 
difierent  manner.  Experienced  reli- 
gious teachers  will  know  what  direc- 
tions it  is  proper  to  give  in  difierent 
cases. 

Sometimes  the  temptations,  which 
are  incident  to  what  may  perhaps  be 
called  the  transition  state  from  mixed 
love  to  pure  love,  are  somewhat  i)ecu- 
liar;  being  adapted  to  test  the  question 
to  our  own  satisfaction,  whether  we 
love  God  for  himself  alone.  We  should 
naturally  suppose,  that  inward  trials, 
existing  under  such  cii^cumsttinces, 
would  be  severa  Sometimes  pei-sons 
judge  of  the  state  of  their  religious 
advancement  by  the  nature  of  the 
temptations  to  which  they  are  subject. 
But  this  method  of  judging,  which  is 
liable  to  lead  into  error,  requires  great 
caution. 

In  the  lower  or  mixed  state  of  the 
Christian  life  the  methods  of  resisting 
temptations  are  various.  Sometimes 
the  subject  of  these  trials  boldly  faces 
them,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  and  en- 
deavors to  overcome  them  by  a  direct 
resistimce.  Sometimes  he  turns  and 
flees.  But  in  the  state  of  pure  love, 
when  the  soid  has  become  strong  in  the 
divine  contemplation,  it  is  the  common 
rule  laid  down  by  religious  writers, 
that  the  soul  should  keep  itself  fixed 
upon  God  in  the  exercise  of  its  holy 
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love  as  at  other  times,  as  the  most  ef- 
fectual way  of  resisting  the  temptation, 
which  would  naturally  expand  its  ef- 
forts in  vain  upon  a  soul   in  tliat  stata 


■«»#/^/>^/>^^##i. 


Divine  Love  Endures  No  BivaL 

BY  MADAME  GUYON. 

Love  is  the  Lord  whom  I  obey, 
Whose  will  transported  I  perform; 
The  center  of  my  rest,  my  stay; — 
Lovers  all  in  aU  to  me,  myself  a  worm. 

For  uncreated  charms  I  bum, 
Oppressed  by  slavish  fear  no  more; 
For  one  in  whom  I  may  discern, 
E'en  when  he  frowns,  a  sweetness  I  adore. 

He  little  loves  him,  who  complains, 
And  finds  him  rigorous,  and  severe; 
His  heart  is  sordid  and  he  feigos, 
Though  loud  in  boasting  of  a  soul  sincere. 

Love  causes  grief,  hut  'tis  to  move 
Atvd  stimulate  the  slvmbenii^  mmd; 
And  he  has  never  tasted  love, 
Who  shuns  a  pan^  so  graciously  designed. 

Sweet  is  the  cross,  above  all  sweet. 
To  saints  enamor'd  with  thy  smiles; 
The  keenest  woe  life  ever  meets, 
Love  strips  of  all  its  terrors  and  beguiles. 

'Tis  just,  that  God  should  not  be  dear, 
Where  self  engrosses  all  the  thought; — 
And  groans  and  murmurs  make  it  clear. 
Whatever  else  is  loved,  tfie  Lord  is  not 

The  love  of  thee  flows  just  as  much 
As  that  of  ebbing  self  subsides; 
Our  hearts  (their  scantiness  is  such) 
Bear  7U)t  the  cm^flict  of  two  rival  tides. 

Both  cannot  govern  in  one  soul; 
Then  let  self-love  be  dispossessed; 
The  love  of  God  deserves  the  whole. 
And  will  not  dwell  with  so  despised  a 
guest. 


AN  IDEA  OF  THE  UNIVSBSS. 


BT  THB  BKY.  THOMAS  DICK,  D.  D. 

The  term  universe  signifies  the  whole 
system  of  created  beings,  whether  mate- 
rial or  immaterial,  existing  throughout 
the  regions  of  boundless  space. 

We  can  obtain  an  approximate  idea  of 
the  universe  only  by  commencing  a  train 
of  thought  at  those  objects  with  which  we 
are  more  immediately  conversant,  and  as- 
cending gradually  to  objects  and  scenes 
more  distant  and  expansive.  We  are 
partly  acquainted  with  the  objects  in  the 
landscape  aroimd  us,  of  which  we  form  a 
part — ^the  hills,  the  plants,  the  lofty 
mountains,  the  forests,  the  rivers,  the 
lakes,  and  the  portions  of  the  ocean  that 
lie  immediately  adjacent.  But  all  that 
diversity  of  objects  which  we  behold  in 
the  landscape  with  which  we  are  con- 
nected, forms  but  a  small  and  inconsid- 
erable speck  compared  with  the  whole  of 
the  mighty  continents  and  islands,  the 
vast  ranges  of  lofty  mountains,  and  the 
expansive  lakes,  seas  and  oceans,  which 
constitute  the  surface  of  the  terraqueous 
globe.  It  would  be  requisite — ^taking  the 
general  average  of  a  pretty  extensive 
htndscape — ^that  more  than  nine  hundred 
thousand  landscapes  of  the  extent  we 
generally  behold,  should  pass  before  our 
view,  ere  we  could  form  an  adequate  con- 
ception of  the  bulk  of  the  whole  earth; 
and,  I  believe,  very  few  persons  are  ca- 
pable of  formin^^,  at  one  conception,  a 
comprehensive  idea  of  the  superficial  ex- 
tent of  the  globe  on  which  we  tread, 
whose  surfiice  contains  no  less  than  one 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  millions  of 
square  miles. 

But,  however  great  the  earth  may  ap- 
pear in  the  eyes  of  the  frail  beings  that 
inhabit  it,  it  appears  only  as  an  inconsid- 
erable ball  when  compared  with  some  of 
the  planetary  bodies  belonging  to  our 
system.  One  of  these  bodies  could  con- 
tain within  its  dimensions  nine  hundred 
globes  as  laige  as  the  earth,  another  four- 
teen hundred;  and  five  hundred  globes 
as  that  on  which  we  dwell,  laid  upon  a 
vast  plane,  the  outermost  ring  of  the 
planet  Saturn,  which  is  six  hundred  and 
forty-three  thousand  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, would  enclose  them  all.  Such  are 
the  vast  dimensions  of  some  of  those  re- 
volving bodies  which  appear  only  like 
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■■D  load  ipeckB  on  the  concave  of  our 
ikj.  Thu  earth,  however,  and  all  the 
huge  plinets,  latellites,  and  comets,  com- 
nrifcd  within  the  range  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem, beirft  Tery  small  proportion  to  the 
Vilk  of  that  glorious  luminary  which  en- 
l^bteitt  our  day.  The  sun  is  five  hund- 
led  tijiieB  Isiiger  than  the  whole,  and 
wodd  eontam  within  its  circumference 
^ntea  hundred  thousand  globes  as  large 
11  oar  warkL  To  contemplate  all  the 
niiety  of  scenery  on  the  surface  of  this 
isBsiafy  would  require  more  than  fifty 
thouybd  yean,  although  a  landscape 
ti^  thoiuand  miles  in  extent  were  to 
(ill  befuie  oar  eyes  every  hour.  Of  a 
g^e  (i  mch  dimensions,  the  human 
niadyWith  all  its  efforts,  and  the  most 
viganm  fancy,  after  its  boldest  ezcur- 
BiM,  on  iona  no  adequate  conception. 
h  fcoBi  a  kind  of  universe  in  itself, 
laiteB  thoosands  of  years  would  be  re- 
qoite  before  human  beings  could  thor- 
an^ 'mTegdgaXe  and  explore  its  vast 
fatfMfUM^  and  its  hidden  wonders.  It 
(KKBte  to  our  view  a  most  glorious  idea 
k  tk  gtandeor  of  the  Deity,  and  the 
■BOf  ener^i^  of  Almighty  power.  It 
tfdiiitnlang  and  august  emblem  of 
^  ptai  Creator  ''who  dwells  in  light 
VMooBUe  and  fall  of  glory."  In  it^ 
faitai,  in  its  magnitude,  in  its  boundless 
oiieaoe,  in  its  beneficent  effects  on  dis- 
tal nnoonding  worlds,  it  exhibits  a 
mat  li^t  display  of  the  Divine  per- 
Um  than  any  other  single  object  we 
\Aui  is  our  visible  firmament. 

the  &ith»   we  proceed  in  our   re- 

MBdnia  the  sidereal  heavens,  the  scene 

if  CBOBg  power  and  wisdom  becomes 

■R  e^anaiTe    and  magnificent.      At 

,  M7itq)  of  our  progress  the  prospect 

ahngBi  far  beyond  what  we  had  pre- 

iMf  oooceived;    the    multitude  and 

wietf  of  its  objects  are  indefinitely  in- 

tt&miinsw  sons  and  new  firmaments 

^toTiev  on  every  hand,  overwhelm- 

^  fta  Bind  with  astonishment  and  won- 

4i  tt  the  inunensity  of  creation,  and 

Img  ii  no  room  to  doubt  that,  after 

ons,  it  has  arrived  only  *  *  at  the 

3  of  the  great  Jehovah's  kingdom.  '^ 

w  we  turn  our  eyes  amidst  those 

I  J^BEg;ioii8,  infinity  appears  to  stretch 

I  «i»Bi  on  either  hsmd,  in  itsawfuland 

I  MnieiBonjr  dimensions;  and  countless 

i  ttBBUaK!Gi  of  the  most  resplendent  ob- 


j  {^««  eTciywhfire  found,  diversifying 
I  aiBicb  uf  immenaity.     To  investigate 
■Aobjeeta  in  relation  to  their  number, 
motioiiy   and  the  lawB^  by 


which  they  are  united  and  directed  in 
their  revolutions,  completely  baffles  the 
mathematician's  skill,  and  sets  all  his 
boasted  powers  of  analysis  at  defiance, 
and  demonstrates  that  we  are  still  in  the 
infancy  of  knowledge  and  of  being. 
Here  all  finite  measures  fail  us  in  at- 
tempting te  search  such  amazing  objects, 
and  to  penetrate  into  such  unfathomable 
recesses:  length,  breadth,  highth  and 
depth,  and  time  and  space  are  Tost.  We 
are  justly  filled  with  admiration  at  the 
astonishing  grandeur  of  the  Milky  Way, 
where  suns  and  worlds  are  counted  by 
miUions,  When  exploring  its  dimensions 
and  sounding  its  profundities,  we  seem 
to  have  got  a  view  of  a  universe  far  more 
expansive  than  what  we  had  previously 
conceived  to  be  the  extent  of  the  whole 
creation.  But  what  shall  we  say,  if  this 
vast  assemblage  of  starry  systems  be 
found  to  be  more  than  a  single  ne&ti/a,  of 
which  several  thousands,  perhaps  even 
richer  in  stars,  have  already  been  discov- 
ered! and  that  it  bears  no  more  propor- 
tion to  the  whole  sidereal  heavens,  than 
a  small  dusky  speck  which  our  telescope 
enables  us  to  descry !  Tet  such  is  the  con- 
clusion to  which  we  are  necessarily  led, 
from  the  discoveries  which  have  been 
lately  made  respecting  the  different  or- 
ders of  nebulcB, 

The  nebulae  are  faint  cloudy  spots 
which  are  seen  in  various  parts  of  the 
heavens.  Two  or  three  of  them  are  just 
perceptible  to  the  naked  eye;  but  the 
greater  part  can  only  be  perceived  by 
powerful  telescopes.  The  discoveries 
which  have  been  recently  made  in  rela- 
tion to  these  objects,  have  opened  to  our 
view  a  scene  of  inexpressible  magnitude 
and  grandeur.  Those  of  them  which  are 
nearer,  and  are  termed  chbsters,  convey 
the  idea  of  a  globular  space  full  of  stars. 
**  It  would  be  a  vain  iask,"  says  Sir  J. 
Herschel,  '^  to  attempt  to  count  the  stars 
in  one  of  these  clusters.  They  are  not 
to  be  reckoned  by  hundreds;  and  on  a 
rough  calculation,  grounded  on  the  ap- 
pcurent  intervals  l^tween  them  at  the 
borders,  and  the  angular  diameter  of  the 
whole  group,  it  woidd  appear  that  many 
clusters  of  this  description  must  contain 
at  least  ten  or  twewty  thouscmd  stars,  com- 
pacted and  wedged  together  in  a  round 
space  whose  area  is  not  more  than  a  tenth 
part  of  that  covered  by  the  moor^.^*  In 
lately  taking  a  survey  of  some  of  the 
nearest  of  the  clusters,  I  met  with  some 
beautiful  telescopic  fields  of  view.  They 
wer»  all  contained   within  one  field  of 
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view,  along  with  many  smaUer  stars. 
The  larger  stars,  which  were  arranged 
into  diiferent  kinds  of  triangles,  appeiured 
more  brilliant  than  stars  of  the  finit  mag- 
nitude do  to  the  naked  eye.  Other  fields 
of  view,  with  different  configurations, 
were  seen  immediately  adjacent.  From 
the  observations  made  by  Sir  W.  Her- 
schel  on  other  and  more  distant  nebulee, 
he  is  of  opinion  that  our  nebula,  or  the 
Milky  Way,  is  not  the  most  considerable 
in  the  universe;  and  he  points  out  some 
very  remarkable  nebule  which  cannot  be 
less,  but  are  probably  tMich  larger  than 
that  of  which  our  own  sun  and  system 
form  a  part 

Now,  on  these  grounds,  let  us  consider 
what  must  be  the  extent  and  magnitude 
of  only  the  wMU  universe.  There  have 
been  more  than  t^ree  ihouicmd  of  these 
nebulas  already  discovered.  Supposing 
the  number  of  stars  which  compose  the 
MUky  Way  to  be  only  ten  millions  fwhicb 
is  about  half  the  actual  number),  and 
that  each  of  the  nebulas,  at  an  avera^, 
contains  the  same  number;  supposing 
farther,  that  only  two  thousand  of  the 
three  thousand  nebulas  are  resolvable 
into  stars,  and  that  the  other  thousand 
are  masses  of  a  shining  fluid  not  yet  con- 
densed by  the  fiat  of  the  Almighty  into 
luminous  globes^the  number  of  stars  or 
suns  comprehended  in  that  portion  of  the 
firmament  which  is  within  the  reach  of 
our  telescopes  would  be  20,000,000,000, 
or  twenty  thousand  million,  which  is 
twenty  millions  times  the  number  of  all 
the  stars  which  are  visible  to  the  naked 
eye!  Great  as  this  number  is,  and  mag- 
mficent  and  overpowering  as  the  ideas 
are  which  it  su^^^ests  of  the  extent  of 
creation,  yet  these  vaat  assemblages  of 
systems  may  be  no  more  than  as  a  single 
nebula  to  the  whole  visible  firmament, 
or  even  as  a  particle  of  sand  to  the  whole 
earth,  compared  with  what  lies  beyond 
the  range  of  human  vision,  and  is  hid 
from  mortal  e^e  in  the  unexplored  and 
boundless  regions  of  immensity.  Be- 
▼ond  the  boundaries  of  all  that  will  ever 
be  visible  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
an  infinite  region  exists,  in  which  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  the  Deitv  sits  en- 
throned in  all  the  grandeur  of  his  over- 
flowing goodness  and  omnipotence,  pre- 
siding over  innumerable  systems  far  sur- 
passing in  magnificence  what  '*  eye  hath 
not  seen,"  or  the  most  brilliant  intellect 
can  conceive.  For  we  ought  never  for  a 
moment  to  surmise  that  the  operations 
of  Almighty  Power  are  exhaostod  at  the 


point  where  the  efforts  of  human  genius 
and  art  can  no  longer  afford  us  assistance 
in  tracing  the  footsteps  of  the  Almighty 
through  the  mysterious  regions  of  infini- 
tude; nor  should  we  ever  suppose  that 
man,  placed  on  such  a  diminutive  ball  as 
the  earth,  and  furnished  with  powers  of 
so  limited  a  nature  as  those  with  which 
he  is  invested,  will  ever  be  able  to  grasp 
the  dominions  of  Him  who  fill«  immen- 
sity with  his  presence,  and  '*  whose  ways 
are  past  finding  out." 

There  is  a  species  of  nebulas  called 
pUmetary  nebtUob,  which  are  round,  com- 
pact bodies,  like  planetary  disks,  when 
viewed  through  telescopes.  What  ia  the 
nature  or  destination  of  such  bodies  it  is 
difficult  to  conjecture,  but  the  magnitude 
of  some  of  them  is  prodigious.  One  of 
these  nebulas,  in  the  constellation  of  An- 
dromeda, is  so  large  that,  according  to 
the  computation  of  Sir  J.  Hersehel,  ^*  it 
would  more  than  fill  the  whole  orbit  of 
Uranus,"  which  is  three  thousand  fldx 
hundred  millions  of  miles  in  diameter. 
Such  a  body  would,  therefore,  contain 
24,429, 081, 600, 000, 000,000,000,000,000, 
or  more  than  twenty-four  quartillionB  of 
solid  miles,  which  is  sixty-eight  thousand 
four  hundred  millions  of  times  larger 
than  the  cubical  contents  of  the  sun! 
There  are  hundreds  of  nebulas  whidi  have 
never  been  resolved  into  stars  by  the 
highest  powers  of  the  telescope.  Many 
of  these  are  justly  considered  as  a  species 
of  luminous  matter  gradually  condensing 
into  solid  globes.  For  we  find  them  in 
all  the  various  stages  of  condensation; 
some  appearinjp^  like  an  obscure  homoge- 
neous mass  of  chaotic  materials;  others 
with  a  gradual  condensation  and  superior 
intensity  of  light  about  the  central  parts, 
and  others  so  condensed  and  brilliant  at 
the  centre  as  to  present  the  appearance 
of  a  star  surrounded  by  a  faint  nebuloa- 
ity.  One  of  the  largest  of  this  class  of 
nebulas,  and  which  is  aknost  visible  to 
the  naked  eye,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
sword  of  the  constellation  Orion.  This 
extraordinary  object,  which  has  never 
been  resolved  into  stars,  is  computed  to 
be  2,200,000,000,000,000,000,  or  two  tril- 
lions  two  hundred  thousand  billions  of 
times  larger  than  the  sun.  So  that  there 
is  a  peculiar  emphasis  in  the  expreaaion 
in  the  book  of  Job,  and  the  prophecy 
of  Amas,  when  the  Almighty  is  repre- 
sented as  '*  making  the  seven  stars  and 
Orion."  It  is  by  no  means  inoonsiBteut 
with  anything  we  know  of  the  perfections 
and  operations  of  the  Creator,  to  sap- 
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poM  that  these  immenae  masses  of  mat* 
ter,  aooording  to  certain  laws  impresHed 
ap<Hi  them«  are  gradually  progressing, 
andcr  the  superintendenoe  of  the  Al- 
mighty, towanLs  the  formation  of  new 
Bysiems  for  replenishing  the  voids  of 
spsoe,  and  for  giving  a  display  of  his  per- 
fectioiis  to  beings  that  may  hereafter  be 
created;  and  that  this  replenishing  of 
infinite  apace  may  go  forward  throughout 
all  the  revolutions  of  eternity. 

All  the  vast  systems  to  which  we  have 
alladed  are  the  wdk>kmanahip  of  an  infi- 
nite and  eternal  Being,  and  proclaim  the 
glocy  of  hia  perf  ectious.  It  is  impossible 
that  such  an  amazing  universe,  arranged 
with  such  exquisite  order,  and  all  the 
bodies  it  contains  moving  vdth  such  ir- 
regular and  rapid  motions,  could  have 
formed  itaelf ,  or  been  produced  by  the 
forfeoitoua  concourse  of  atoms; — and  the 
veiy  sormiBe  that  such  a  thing  was  possi- 
ble is  one  of  the  wildest  hallucinations 
that  ever  entered  the  human  mind,  and 
eoatnry  to  the  first  principles  of  reason- 
ii^f  that  every  effect  must  have  a  corres- 
ponding cause.  That  such  a  notion  was 
ever  entertained  by  beings  endowed  with 
rational  faculties,  is  a  proof  that  man 
has  lost,  in  part,  that  light  of  reason  and 
inteihgenoe  with  which  he  was  origmally 
invested,  and  that  he  is  now  "  bom  like 
thewildass'aoolt." 

TUs  MnA»gTi£  universe  demands  the  se- 
zious  contemplation  of  every  rational  be- 
ing, and  of  every  Christian,  It  contains 
a  sensible  adumbration  of  the  Divine  at- 
tributes— of  the  eternity,  immensity,  om- 
nisdenoe,  omnipotence,  wisdom  and  be- 
neficence, of  Him  who  presides  over  all 
its  scenes  and  movements.  To  overlook 
tluB  imaging  flcenc,  or  to  view  it  with 
indifiefence,  ia  virtually  to  ''disregard 
the  works  of  Jehovah,  and  to  refuse  to 
flMMMj^  the  operations  of  his  hands." 
It  is  a  violation  of  religious  duty,  and 
implies  a  reflection  on  the  character  of 
Jdiorah  for  ajiy  Christian  to  imagine  that 
he  has  nothing  to  do  w^th  Grod  considered 
as  mmnlffAtfiiX  in  the  immensity  of  his 
verks;  for  hia  word  is  pointed  and  ex- 
plicEt  in  directing  the  mind  to  such  con- 
tem^dationa.  *'  Hearken  unto  this,  stand 
atili  and  consider  the  wonderful  works  of 
Ged  " — "  Great  is  the  Lord,  and  of  great 
pover,  hia  understanding  is  infinite  " — 
*'  He  hath  made  the  earth  by  his  power, 
he  hath  estabUahed  the  world  by  his  wis- 
dom, he  hath  stretched  out  the  heavens 
by  his  underatanding  " — '*  Praise  ye  the 
Latd,  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the 


going  down  of  the  same,  for  the  Lord  is 
high  above  all  nations,  and  his  glory  is 
(tUyve  the  hea/vms  " — "  The  Lord  hath  pre- 
pared his  thrdrhe  in  the  heavens.  By  the 
word  of  the  Lord  were  the  heavens  made, 
and  all  the  hosts  of  them  by  the  breath 
of  his  mouth."  ''  Let  the  earth  fear  the 
Lord,  let  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world 
stand  in  awe  of  him;  for  he  spake  and  it 
was  done,  he  commanded  and  it  stood 
fast " — "  Great  and  marvellous  are  thy 
works,  Lord  God  Almighty  "-  -'*  Declare 
his  glory  among  the  heathen,  and  his 
wonders  among  all  people  " — **"  Thy  saints 
shall  speak  of  the  glory  of  thy  kingdom, 
and  talk  of  thy  power."  No  Christian, 
therefore,  can  consistently  set  aside  the 
contemplation  of  this  mi|^hty  universe  as 
one  element  of  his  religion,  and  as  one 
means  by  which  his  views  of  the  great 
Object  of  his  worship  may  be  extended, 
and  his  devotional  feelings  rendered  more 
ardent  and  elevated. 

The  subject  teaches  us  that,  notwith- 
standing the  greatness  of  God's  universal 
kingdom,  he  does  not  overlook  the  mi- 
nutest concerns  of    his  creatures.     We 
are  apt,  at  first  view,  to  ima^ne  that, 
since  God  has  such  a  boundless  universe 
to  superintend,  there  is  a  danger  of  being 
overlooked  admidst  the  immensity  of  his 
works.     Such   an    apprehension   arises 
from  a  consciousness  of  our  own  limited 
powers  and  capacities.     Our  knowledge 
and  observation  are  confined  to  a  certain 
measure  of  space,  and  to  a  limited  num- 
ber of  objects;  and  we  feel  that  we  cannot 
attend  to  many  different  objects  at  the 
same  time  ;  and,  therefore,  it  sometimes 
happens,  when  we  reflect  on  the  Divine 
Being,  that  we  can  scarcely  forbear  as- 
cribing to  him  something  that  approxi- 
mates to  the  same  imperfection.     But  we 
are  certain  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
Deity  is  unlimited,  and  absolutely  infi- 
nite.    While  he  sits  enthroned    on  the 
magnificence  of  his  works  in  the  distant 
regions  of  his  creation,  and  governs  the 
a&irs  of  unnumbered  orders  of  intellec- 
tual existence,  he  also  exercises  the  mi- 
nutest superintendenoe  over  every  world 
he  has  created,   however  diminutive  in 
comparison  of  the  whole.     His  eye  rests 
on  the  humblest  and  minutest  of  its  ob- 
jects,  and  his  spirit  watches  over  it  as 
vigilantly  as  if  it  formed  the  sole  object 
of  his  physical  and  moral  administration; 
so  that  neither  man,  nor  even  the  small- 
est microscopic  animalculse  are  overlook 
ed  amidst  the  multifarious  objects  of  the 
Divine  government    Man  is  every  mo- 
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ment  supported  by  his  power,  and  his 
thousand  wants  provided  for  by  his  over- 
flowing goodness.     He  shares  of  the  Di- 
vine ^neficence  in  common  with  all  the 
bright  intelligences  that  people  the  am- 
plitudes of  creation.     For  the  happiness 
bestowed  on  the  unnumbered   myriads  of 
beings  that  people  his  domains  can  never 
diminish  the  resources  of  him  who  has 
all  the  treasures  of  the  universe  at   his 
disposal,  and    who  is  the  center  of  all 
felicity.     Within  the  range  of  the  moral 
government  of  (rod — if  he  is  obedient  to 
his  laws — every  intelligence  may  rest  se- 
cure, and  confident  that  he  is  not  over- 
looked amidst  the  immensity  of  being; 
for  the  presence  of  Deity  pervades  the 
infinity  of  space,  and  his  knowledge  ex- 
tends to  the    most  minute  movements 
both  of  the  material  and  the  moral  sys- 
tem.    This  is  an  attribute  peculiar  to  the 
Most  High,  which  flows  from  the  immen- 
sity of  his  nature,  and    the    boundless 
knowledge  he  has  of  all  his  works,  and 
which  gives  us  a  more  glorious  and  sub- 
lime idea  of  his  character  than  if  his  re- 
gards were  confined  to  one  department 
of  his  empire,  or  to  one    order  of  his 
creatures;  and  in  nothing  is  the  Divine 
Being  so  immensely  separated  from  man, 
or  from  any  other  rank  of  intelligent  ex- 
istence, as  in  the  display  he  gives  of  this 
wonderful  and  incommunicable  attribute. 
Such  a  universe  as  we  have  faintly  de- 
scribed, and  such  a  universe  alone,  is  ac- 
cordant with  the  declarations  of  the  word 
of    God,   and  with  the  attributes  with 
which    he    is  declared    to  be  invested. 
Some  pious  persons  are  apt  to  be  some- 
what skeptical  in  regard  to  what  is  stated 
respecting  the  magnitude  and  grandeur 
of  the  universe,   as  if  the  facts  stated 
were  either  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
intellect    to    ascertain,    or    beyond   the 
power  of    Omnipatenoe    to  accompHsh. 
But  the  oracles  of  inspiration  warrant 
our  entertaining  the  sublimest  conceptions 
of     the     dominions    of    the    Almighty. 
**  Great  is  our  Lord  and  of  great  power, 
his    greatness  is  unsearchable" — **  Who 
can  utter  the  mighty  operations  of  Jeho- 
vah, who  can  show  forth  all  his  praise  ?" 
— **  Canst  thou   by  searching    find   out 
God  ?    Canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty 
to  perfection?" — "The    heavens  declare 
his  glory,   and   the   firmament   showeth 
forth    his   handy    work!" — "He    doeth 
great  things  past  finding  out,   yea  and 
wonders  without  number  " — "  Thine,  O 
Lord,  is  the  greatness,  and  the  glory,  and 
the  majesty;  for  all  that  is  in  heaven  and 


earth  is  thine,  and  Thou  art  exalted  far 
above  all " — **  Behold,  the  heavens  and 
the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain 
thee!"— "All  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  are  accounted  as  nothing  in  his 
si^ht,'^  and  "  He  doth  according  to  his 
will  m  the  army  of  he&ven,  and  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth;  for  his 
kingdom  ruleth  over  all. "  A  universe, 
vast,  boundless,  and  incomprehensible, 
is  just  such  as  we  ought  naturally  to  ex- 
pect from  a  Being  who  is  infinite,  eternal 
and  omnipresent;  wHose  power  is  uncon- 
trollable, whose  wisdom  is  unsearchable, 
and  whose  goodness  is  boundless  and  dif- 
fusive. All  his  plans  and  operations 
must  be,  like  himself,  vast,  boundless, 
and  inconceivable  by  mortals.  Were  we 
to  find  the  plan  of  the  universe  circum- 
scribed like  that  which  was  represented 
by  the  ancient  astronomers,  we  should  be 
apt  to  think  that  the  Creator  of  the 
world  is  a  limited  being.  But  when  we 
contemplate  the  universe  as  it  really  is, 
we  behold  the  plans  and  operations  which 
are  in  perfect  unison  with  the  immensity 
of  his  nature,  with  his  boundless  power, 
his  unaccountable  agency,  and  his  uni- 
versal presence.  Wherever  we  turn  our 
eycB  we  behold  the  Creator  acting  like 
himself,  and  in  no  case  is  this  more  strik- 
ingly displayed  than  in  the  grandeur  and 
magnificence  of  the  orbs  of  heaven,  and 
the  immense  spaces  with  which  they  are 
surrounded.  So  that  nature,  revelation, 
our  abstract  views  of  the  attributes  of 
Divinity,  and  the  facts  which  exist  in  the 
material  system,  all  conspire  to  show  the 
harmony  and  consistency  of  the  Creator 
in  all  his  ways  and  works. 

This  subject  affords  a  striking  view  of 
the  wonderful  cimdesc^tisuyii  of  the  Divine 
Beint;  towards  man,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  redemption  of  a  fallen  world. 
This  sentiment  seems  to  have  been  deeply 
impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  pious 
psalmist  when  contemplating  the  noctur- 
nal heavens.  Viewing  the  resplendent 
orbs  everywhere  around  him  in  the  can- 
opy of  the  sky,  his  thoughts  seem  to  have 
taken  a  flight  into  the  region  of  immen- 
sity, and,  by  the  gtiidance  of  his  rational 
powers,  and  the  assistance  of  the  spirit 
of  inspiration,  he  takes  an  expansive 
view  of  the  multitude,  the  magnitude, 
and  the  grandeur  of  those  magnificent 
globes  which  roll  in  the  distant  tracts  of 
creation.  Overwhelmed  with  his  views 
of  the  immensity  of  creation,  and  of  the 
perfections  and  grandeur  of  its  Creator, 
he  breaks  out  in   the  language  of  aston- 
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iahinentand  wonder,  "When  I  consider 
thj  liearens,  the  work  of  thy  fingers,  the 
moau  and  the  stars  which  thou  hast  or- 
dained, ichat  is  man,  thit  thou  art  mind- 
pd  of  Aim,  or  the  son  of  man,  that  Hwu 
\wMt  kim  r'  In  no  dispensation  of  the 
Afanighty  is  this  Divine  condescension  so 
ilnkmdj  apparent  aa  in  the  economy  of 
our  redemption.  Thongh  counties  my- 
riadi  of  worids  and  intelligences  are  under 
kii  snperintendence,  and  are  incessantly 
oelehrating  his  praise  in  the  loftiest 
•tntQB;  and,  consequently,  though  all 
the  i^KJstate  inhabitants  of  our  world 
mglit  ha?«  been  forever  annihilated 
widioiit  beii^  misaed  amidst  the  immen- 
H^  of  creation,  yet,  amazing  to  relate! 
thB  joyful  announcement  was  made  to 
oar  rebelliotts  race:  ''  €rod  so  loved  the 
wQild  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son, 
that  whosoever  believeth  on  him  might 
not  petriah,  bat  have  everlasting  life." 
This  is  the  most  wonderful  event,  and 
the  most  important  message  ever  an- 
nm^meed  to  onr  world.  What  displays  of 
Dirine  love  and  nnercy  may  have  been  to 
other  worlda,  and  other  orders  of  beings, 
ve  are  not  in  a  situation  to  determine. 
We  dare  not  affirm  that  in  other  regions 
of  the  Divine  empire  similar  displays 
have  not  been  made;  for  we  have  never 
tfaTenied  the  depths  of  immensity  to  as- 
Mrtain  all  the  dispensations  of  tbe  Al- 
nightj  ID  every  province  of  creation, 
bat  we  may  boldly  affirm,  that  the  mis- 
Bon  aDd  the  death  of  Christ  were  the 
nost  wonderfal  events,  and  the  most  as- 
toniihiog  displays  of  mercy  and  love  that 
were  ever  made  to  our  sublunary  world. 
Aa  fte  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  has  de- 
dand,  there  is  *'  a  height  and  a  depth,  a 
breadth  and  length  in  the  love  of  God 
whiofa  ia  in  Chnst  Jesus,  that  passeth 
knowledge."  When  we  .consider  the 
depths  of  misery  from  which  it  raises  us, 
the  heights  of  felicity  to  which  it  exalts 
ai,  the  boundless  nature  of  its  opera- 
tnii,  and  the  everUuting  duration  of  all 
iti  blessinifs,  we  have  reason  to  exclaim 
with  the  enraptnred  poet, 

^0  c«odBe«f  inflnlto  I  soodaoM  ImmenBe  ! 
Lbvc  thai  Da««eth  knowledge  ;  words  are  vain, 
T*m«i<ef'  f«  k>!«t  in  wfHKlers  eo  rablime : 
Chm  tacD,  expreaalve  Hknce^  mose  bla  praUe." 


^#>/#/A%*»^- 


—A  BBLiEVBK  may  feel  the  stroke  of 
death,  but  ho  shall  never  feci  the  sting 
ofddath. 

4 


SPBINa. 

BY   Mas.  J.  B.  SHBIOLBT. 

Spring  has  come,  beautiful  Spring! 
Bringing  the  birds,  on  eager  wing. 
Back  to  the  glorious,  beautiful  West, 
Back  to  each  well-remembered  nest: 
Bringing  the  balmy  whispering  breeze, 
Bringing  a  robe  for  the  forest  trees^ 
Bringing  a  carpet  soft  and  green 
Fresh  from  some  Southern  home,  I  ween : 
Making  the  glad  earth  smile  once  more, 
Chasing  away  the  frown  she  wore; 
Bringing  the  floweas  of  varied  hue — 
Fit  emblems  they  of  the  pure  and  true: 
Reminding  us  oft  of  the  loved  and  lost, 
Of  the  friends  we  know  have  safely  crossed 
The  river  which  leads  to  the  land  of  the 

blest. 
To  that  beautiful  city,  the  city  of  rest. 
Whose  streets  they  say  are  of  purest  gold. 
And  those  who  tread  them  never  grow  old ! 

Ye  bring  a  song  to  the  brooks  again. 
As  they  dance  along  through  forest  and 

glen, 
Happy  in  freedom,  and  wild  with  glee, 
Like  merry  children  from  school  set  free. 
Oh!  merry,  sparkling,  laughing  rills! 
My  very  sonl  with  pleasure  thrills! 
When  I  see  the  bound  so  free  and  wild, 
And  fancy  myself  again  a  child :      [song, 
When  with  merry  shouts,  and  laugh  and 
We  floated  our  mimic  rafts  along. 
How  fresh  it  comes  to  my  mind  again, 
That  little  brook  in  the  old  farm  lane: 
As  I  sit  by  my  window  seat  to-day. 
And  watch  the  little  ones  at  play, 
In  a  tiny  stream  before  the  door. 
And  see  my  own  life  acted  o'er; 
As  with  eager  steps  they  to  and  fro 
From  dam  to  dam  so  swiftly  go. 
Now  joyous  shouts  break  on  my  ear. 
Then  high-pitched  tones  of  haste  and  fear, 
As  the  swelling  brook,  with  proud  disdain, 
Bursts  its  bonds  in  twain. 
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Aye,  shout,  my  joyous  ones!  be  gay, 
And  make  the  most  of  childhood's  day, 
For,  oh !  ye  know  not  what  may  be 
'In  store,  my  merry  ones,  for  thee. 
When  happy  springtime  life  is  o'er, 
And  ye  are  boys  and  girls  no  more. 

Yes,  beautiful  Spring!  I  hail  thee  again, 

Tho'  ye  bring  to  me  thoughts  of  sadness 
and  pain. 

Ye  come,  but  ye  bring  to  my  presence  no 
more 

The  loved  who  have  passed  to  that ' '  echo- 
less  shore. " 

Ye  come,  but,  oh  Spring!  ye  bring  not 
to  me 

The  friends  nor  the  land  I  am  longing  to 

Still  I  welcome  thy  coming,  oh  beautiful 

Spring! 
And  all  the  rich  gifts  thy  coming  doth 

bring: 
The  sunshine  and  song,  the  pattering  rain, 
Which  wakes  from  their  sleep  the  flowrets 

again. 

I  fancy  our  waking  like  Springtime  shall 

be, 
When,  bursting  earth's  bonds,  the  soul 

shall  be  free 
From  the  storms  which  o'erwhelmed,  the 

cares  which  oppressed, 
To  sing  the  glad  songs  of  the  happy  and 

blest; 
Then  courage,  faiut  soul!  for  time  will 

soon  bring 
Us  all  to  that  laud  of  perpetual  Sping! 

— Above  every  evil  we  should  consider 
sin  as  the  greatest  evil.  Sin  is  the  only 
butt  at  which  all  the  arrows  of  divine 
vengeance  are  shot.  Sinners  are  those 
spiders  which  weave  their  own  webs,  and 
are  afterward  entangled  in  them.  Our 
own  destruction  is  but  the  fruit  of  our 
own  transgression. 


A  Eind  Deed,  and  Wliat  Came  of  It. 


BT   C.  T.  BATSMAK,  A.  M.,  ADRIAN. 

The  following  incident  was  related 
to  me.  and  thinking  it  too  good  to  be 
lost,  I  jotted  down  a  sketch  of  it^ 
Here  it  is : 

"When   I  was  a  boy  in  my  teens,  I 
was  an  underclerk  in  a  mercantile  es- 
tablishment, situated  in  one  of  the  ru- 
ral villages  of  Northwestern  New  York. 
Being  poor  and  having  but  a  small  sal- 
ary, I  had  very^  little  money  to  spare 
for  the  luxuries  and  amenities  of  life. 
By  careful   economy,  however,  I  man- 
aged to  get  along  very  well,  and  gener- 
ally had   a  few  dollars   in  my  purse. 
In  order  to  make   as  resi>ectable  an  ap- 
pearance as  possible  at  church  and  in 
my  Sabbath-school  class,  I  had  bought 
me  a  new  pair  of  shoes.     They  were 
about  as  stylish  as  the  place  afforded, 
and  I  wore  them  the  first  Sunday  with 
a  good  deal  of  self-satisfaction,  and  se- 
cretly wondered  what  the  other  young- 
sters thought  of  my  style.     The  next 
Sunday   morning,  before   breakfast,   I 
brought  forth  the  charming  shoes,  and 
sitting  down  upon  a  bench  in  front  of 
the  store,  carefully  brushed  away  the 
dust  and  reblacked  the  soles.     Before 
the  job  was  quite  finished  the  breakfieust 
bell  rcUig.     Putting  the  shoes  and  brush 
upon  the  bench,  and  fearing  no  evil  in 
Qur  honest  little  town,  I  went  to  my 
morning  meal.     When  I  returned  tlie 
shoes  were  gona     At  first  I  thought 
some  of  my  companions  had  been  play- 
ing me  a  trick,  by  hiding  my  shoes,  but 
after  an  unavailing  search  and  consid- 
erable inquiry,  I   made   up   my  mind 
that   it  was   a  bana  fide  steal  on  tlie 
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part  of  some  rogue.  Finally,  as  I  was 
about  to  give  up  the  search,  I  went  to 
a  house  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street,  and  made  some  inquiries.  The 
hdy  of  the  house  said  she  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  whereabouts  of  the  shoes, 
but  she  had  seen  a  regular  old  shack, 
dirty  and  ragged,  come  along  the  street ; 
saw  him  stop — look  at  the  shoes ;  take 
them  up,  and  then  set  them  down,  and 
then,  after  looking  around,  start  on. 
Perhaps  he  came  back  and  took  them. 
Several  other  persons  had  seen  the 
man  as  he  passed  along,  and  had  mark- 
ed his  hang-dog  coimtenance.  In  my 
mind  there  was  not  a  shadow  of  doubt 
but  he  was  the  thief.  My  heart  swell- 
ed with  anger,  and  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  pursue  and  capture  him  whatever  it 
might  cost,  ahd  have  revenge  for  the 
loss  of  my  shoes.  A  Horse  from  a  liv- 
ery stable  was  obtained  for  a  couple  of 
dollars,  and  I  started  in  piursuit  At 
the  next  village  I  made  some  inquiry, 
and  found  he  had  not  only  passed 
through  the  place,  but  had  tried  at  sev- 
eral houses  to  sell  a  pair  of  shoes. 
I  now  upessed  on  with  more  eagerness 
than  ever,  and  after  several  miles  of 
travel  saw  a  man  walking  leisurely 
along  ahead  of  ma  I  was  sure  he  was 
the  thief.  I  thought  over  in  my  mind . 
what  I  would  say  to  him  when  I  should 
reach  him ;  how  I  should  put  on  a  se- 
vere countenance  and  bring  him  back 
in  tiinmph.  He  looked  back  several 
times  as  I  was  coming  up,  but  before  I 
got  dose  enough  to  speak,  he  wheeled 
around,  and  after  facing  me  a  moment, 
took  the  shoes  from  under  his  cotvt,  and 
flung  them  at  me,  saying:  "Take 
your  shoes,  I  don't  want  them  ;  I  tried 
to  sell  them  and  coiildn't.  Take  me 
along  with   you  if  you  wish ;  I  don't 


care  what  becomes  of  me."  I  hardly 
knew  what  to  say  at  this  strange  salu. 
tation,  but  finally  asked  him  why  he 
took  the  shoes.  He  said  he  had  no 
money,  and  was  both  sick  and  hungry. 
"  Well,  come  back  with  me  to  the  near- 
est village,  said  I,  and  we  will  talk  this 
matter  over,"  My  severe  countenance 
had  changed  to  one  of  pity  in  spite  of 
myself;  I  really  felt  as  though  I  could 
not  blame  the  man  very  much  for 
stealing,  under  the  circumstances. 
"How  is  it,"  I  said  to  him,  as  we  jour- 
nied  slowly  back,  "  that  you  have  no 
money,  and  have  to  steal  to  satisfy 
your  appetite  1  Can  you  not  work  for 
a  living,  as  other  men  do  T  "  I  will 
tell  you  the  whole  story,  if  you  wish," 
said  he.  "  Well,  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
it,"  was  my  answer.  He  then  told  me 
that  he  was  an  Englishman,  and  had 
come  over  to  Canada  to  work  with  his 
brother,  who  "^^^as  employed  in  a  factory. 
He  had  landed  almost  penniless,  hail 
sought  his  bix)ther,  but  he  had  just 
died,  and  the  factory  not  needing  any 
additional  help,  he  was  obliged  to  seek 
elsewhere  for  employment.  Ill  health 
and  want  of  steady  business  had  forced 
him  to  leave  Canada,  and  seek  a  home 
in  our  State.  His  search  for  employ- 
ment had  been  unsuccessful;  his  purse 
was  empty;  his  clothes  worn,  and  his 
whole  person  filthy.  People  would  not 
let  him  sleep  in  their  houses,  and  he 
had  found  no  opportunity  to  improve 
his  personal  appearance.  He  was  com- 
pletely discouraged  and  almost  desperate 
with  want  when  he  came  across  the 
shoes.  He  was  undecided  at  first,  but 
finally  took  them,  hoping  to  sell  them, 
and  thus  satisfy  a  few  of  his  wants. 
He  felt  as  though  the  jail  would  be  no 
worse  than  the  wretched,  fnendless  life 
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he  had  been  leading.  There  was  ^ome- 
thing  in  hia  manner  that  pleaded  with 
my  heart,  and  I  could  not  help  believ- 
ing his  story.  When  we  arrived  at 
the  village,  I  told  him  if  he  would 
promise  to  steal  no  more^  and  try  to 
make  a  man  of  himself,  I  would  not 
inform  against  him,  and  would  give 
him  a  dinner  besides.  This  kindness 
was  so  xmexpected  that  he  was  moved 
to  tears.  He  seemed  very  grateful, 
and  promissd  all  I  asked  of  him.  Be- 
fore I  left  I  gave  him  three  dollars,  all 
the  money  I  had.  As  I  bade  him 
good-bye,  he  asked  my  name,  and  said 
he  hoi)ed  we  should  meet  again  under 
more  pleasant  circumstances.  When  I 
returned,  and  the  news  of  my  adven- 
ture got  around,  the  boys  laughed  at 
me  for  my  foolish  liympathy  for  the 
beggar  thief.  Sure  enough,  I  had  got 
my  shoes  back,  but  had  spent  more 
than  twice  their  valut.  Although  I 
felt  a  little  sore  over  the  matter,  and  did 
not  like  to  say  much  about  it,  I  could 
not  feel  sorry  for  the  part  I  had  acted. 
Years  passed  by.  I  was  now  a  man, 
and  the  incidents  of  that  Sunday  had 
almost  passed  from  my  mind.  I  was 
traveling  through  the  country,  buying 
csittle )  coming  to  a  neat  little  farm, 
where  everything  betokened  thrift  and 
industry,  and  seeing  in  the  barn-yard 
some  fine  cattle,  I  concluded  to  stop. 
A  pleasant  appearing  woman,  of  Ger- 
man descent,  received  me  politely,  and 
sent  one  of  her  children  to  call  her  hus- 
band. When  the  farmer  came  in  he 
seemed  to  scan  my  face  with  an  inquir- 
ing look,  and  aswe  sat  and  talked  about 
the  crops,  farms,  cattle,  Ac.,  I  several 
times  noticed  him  look  at  me  with  a 
curious  sort  of  expression,  which  I 
could  not  comprehend.     Finally  he  in- 


quired my  nam&  When  he  heard  the 
name  he  asked  me  if  I  remembered 
arresting  a  man  once  for  stealing  a  pair 
of  shoes.  I  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive. "Well,  sir,  I  am  that  man," 
said  he,  grasping  my  hand  warmly, 
"  you  saved  me  from  ruin,  and  no  words 
can  express  my  gratitude  to  you.  Here, 
wife,  is  the  man  who  befriended  me  in 
the  time  of  my  greatest  distress.  I 
have  often  wondered  what  had  become 
of  you,  and  I  prayed  God  to  bless  you 
for  your  kindness  to  me."  I  asked 
him  how  my  little  gifl  of  three  dollars 
had  done  so  much  for  hiuL  He  an- 
swered briefly :  "  When  you  left  me  I 
felt  encouraged,  and  made  up  my  mind 
to  make  another  bold  effort  for  employ- 
ment. With  the  moneji  you  gave  me 
I  stopped  and  rested  several  days, 
washed,  shaved,  got  my  hair  trimmed, 
brushed  and  cleaned  up  my  clothes, 
then  started  out  to  try  the  world  once 
more.  I  soon  heard  of  a  young  Ger- 
man widow,  who  wanted  some  one  to 
work  her  farm.  I  went  to  see  her,  and 
hii*ed  out  for  very  small  wages,  for  I 
was  but  a  poor  farm  hand  ;  I  worked 
faithfully ;  soon  learned  to  do  all  kinds 
of  farm  work;  obtained  the  lady's  oon- 
fidenoe,  and  about  two  years  from  the 
time  I  stole  the  shoes,  married  her. 
The  woman  you  see  before  you  is  the 
lady,  and  this  farm  is  hers.  I  am  now 
in  comfortable  circumstances,  and  we  | 
live  a  happy  and  contented  life."  After  j 
having  a  pleasant  visit  with  them,  J  | 
left,  thanking  God  that  He  had  used 
me  as  an  instrument  for  making  one 
life  brighter. 

'***M^^^^tH**' I 

— A  SATNT  is  gloriouB  in  his  misery,  but 
a  sinner  is  miserable  amidst  all  his  glory. 
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LITTLE  TEINGKS. 

■  BT  RBT.  DAHIXL   XABCH. 

Depenb  upon  it,  my  friends,  it  is 
minute  and  conscientious  attention  to 
what  the  world  calls  little  things,  that 
makes  the  great  beauty  and  success  of 
life.  Little  deeds  of  charity,  little 
words  of  kindness,  little  acts  of  self- 
denial,  little  moments  of  diligence;  a 
careful  watch  against  little  sins,  a  grate- 
ful use  of  little  blessings,  a  wise  im- 
proTemeiit  of  little  opportunities,  a 
diligent  cultivation  of  little  talents, 
patient  continuance  in  well  doing  un- 
der litde  encoiiragement.  These  things 
make  men  great  in  the  sight  of  €k)d  ; 
Lf  these  things  be  in  you  and  abound, 
they  will  bring  the  knowledge  and  en- 
joyment of  every  thing  else. 

To  be  willing  to  give  thousands  to 
the  cause  of  Ghrist,  you  must  be  will- 
ing to  give  such  as  you  have,  be  it  ever 
90  little.  If  you  would  compass  the 
earth  upon  missions  of  charity  and  in- 
stmctkm,  you  must  begin  at  your  own 
door;  you  must  show  the  spirit  of 
Christ  to  those  of  your  own  household. 
If  joa  would  set  up  the  kingdom  of 
righteooEmeas  in  all  nations,  you  must 
first  make  one  province  of  that  king- 
dom in  your  own  heart  God's  great 
work  is  perfect  as  a  whole,  because  it  is 
perfect  in  every  part  He  makes  a  leaf 
09*  a  blade  of  grass  with  as  much  care 
as  he  makes  a  world.  He  polishes  the 
scaly  coat  of  the  smallest  insect  as  per- 
fectly as  he  feathers  the  wing  of  the 
cloud-cleaving  eagle.  The  soid  of  the 
little  child  that  believes  in  Jesus  is  as 
preeioos  in  his  sight  as  the  burning 
seiaph  in  the  highest  heaven.     If  you 


would  be  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  . 
in  heaven  is  perfect,  let  all  your  work 
be  done  as  unto  him  and  in  his  sight. 
Be  faithful  in  the  least  as  well  as  in 
the  greatest  Consider  that  anything 
worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well. 
Learn  to  speak  the  little  words  of  truth, 
to  do  the  little  deeds  of  kindness,  to 
scatter  the  little  gifts  of  love  along  the 
lowly  pathway  of  life.  And  so,  when 
your  toU  is  done,  your  life-work  shall 
bear  fruit  in  heaven,  and  it  shall  be 
found  precious  before  God. 


tif^^lMMAAM^iM 


TEE  FLEASUBBS  OF  THE  PEN. 


Tbote  eYer-blCK>mlng  iwaetatWhlrb,  ft«m  the  Btora 

Of  nature,  fair  imaguiatlon  calls. 

To  charm  the  enlivened  boqI.^Akvnbide. 

"  PoBTRY,"  says  Elizabeth  Barret,  "  is 
its  own  exceeding  [{xeat  reward;"  and 
another  recent  wr^r,  we  believe,  has 
something  like  the  Following:  **  The  love 
of  knowledge  is,  in  itself,  the  attainment 
of  knowledge.  Poverty  and  trial  dis- 
courage it  m  vain.  They  seem,  on  the 
contrary,  rather  to  accelerate  its  progress. 
It  supplies  the  scarcity  of  time  by  the 
concentration  of  attention,  and  replaces 
comfort  by  self-demaL"  The  poverty 
and  misfortunes  of  literary  men  have 
been  frequently  rehearsed;  and  the  theme 
has  employed  eloquent  pens,  and  en- 
listed the  world's  sympathies.  Little, 
however,  has  been  attempted  on  the 
other  side  of  the  question.  The  shades 
of  literary  life  have  been  deepened  so 
often  as  almost  to  have  obscured  what- 
ever lights  the  brighter  view  of  their  cir- 
cumstances may  have  exhibited.  That 
the  latter  do  exist  none  can  doubt, 
although  the  balance  of  evidence  may 
not  be  found  to  be  a  preponderating  ex- 
tent. D'Israeli,it  will  be  recollected,  has 
contrived,  however,  to  present  us  with 
two  noble  tomes  mainly  devoted  to  this 
topic — ^his  last  work,  which  he  classically 
entitles  ''  The  Amenites  of  Literature,'' 
upon  the  authority  of  Pliny,  who  styles 
literary  pursuits  in  general  anutinitcdes 
atuduyrum.  Of  the  admirable  production 
referred    to,   it    being  familiar   to    the 
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reader,  we  shall  not  further  speak,  al- 
though we  might  well  be  tempted  to  en- 
rich our  **  loose  leaves"  by  culling  some 
of  his  beautiful  flowers;  we  must  there- 
fore content  ourselves  with  a  few  prelim- 
inary thoughts,  naturally  suggested  by 
the  consideration  of  that  fascinating  pur^ 
suit,  which,  Pope  says, 

*'  Trae  genios  kiDdles,  aod  fair  fkme  inspires.*' 

The  intense  sensations  of  pleasure  de- 
rived from  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect 
are  unsurpassed  by  any  emotions  of 
which  the  human  mind  is  susceptible. 
They  grow  with  the  growth,  and  strength- 
en with  the  strengtli.  Aristotle  distin- 
guished the  learned  and  unleared  as  the 
Uving  and  tha  dead — the  former  as  il- 
lumed by  a  bright  firmament  spangled 
over  with  shininff  orbs  of  light;  the  o&er 
as  immured  in  the  murky  recesses  of  a 
subterranean  cavern,  whose  unmitigated 
gloom  is  rendered  impervious  to  the  en- 
trance of  a  single  enlivening  ray. 

The  memorable  period  known  as  the 
^'  dork  ages"  of  England,  and  that  suc- 
ceeding it,  aiford  a  striking  illustration  of 
this  fact — an  age  more  prolific  in  instances 
of  transcendent  genius  than  aov  which 
the  world  has  ever  beheld.  The  giant 
spirits  of  the  classic  times  seemed  again 
to  have  emerged,  on  eagle  wing,  from  the 
dark  ignorance  which  had  so  long  en- 
shrouded the  land.  And,  seek  we  the 
evidences  of  the  chaste  and  elevating 
pleasures  superinduced  by  the  heaven- 
ward %ht  of  their  genius,  we  need  but 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  ecstatic  and 
ravishing  visions  of  Milton's  bright  cre- 
ations. His  almost  superhuman  powers 
seemed  to  have  soared  amid  the  pure 
empyrean,  inspired  with  the  very  atmos- 
phere of  the  celestial  world.  The  fact 
that,  almost  without  exception,  those 
who  espoused  the  literary  profession, 
whether  poor  or  wealthy,  have  done  so 
irrespective  alike  of  either  condition, 
seems  to  attest  their  governing  impulse 
to  have  been  that  of  an  ardent  love  for 
the  ennobling  pursiiit  itself.  The  smiles 
as  well  as  flie  frowns  of  fortune  have 
ever  been  equallv  abortive  in  their  influ- 
ence over  a  mind  once  devoted  to  the 
pleasures  of  literature  and  science,  abun- 
dant evidence  of  this  being  affoided  by 
the  history  of  many  of  the  earlier  as  well 
as  recent  writers,  whose  works  have  been 
bequeathed  to  us  as  a  legacy  of  all  time. 
There  must  be  something  irresistibly  at- 
tractive in  poetry,  though 

**  The  cause  is  secret— the  effect  is  seen." 


How  else  can  we  account  for  the  fact 
of  some  of  her  votaries,  while  incarce- 
rated in  loathsome  dungeons,  givin|^  ut- 
terance to  the  sweetest  strains — and,  in 
many  instances,  actually  breathing  out 
the  melodious  numbers  with  their  last 
expiring  ?  Of  the  former  class,  how 
many  might  be  quoted!  Marco  Polo,  the 
Venetian  traveler — the  Herodotus  of  the 
13th  century — for  instance,  who,  to  be- 
guile his  gloomy  hours,  indited  the  rec- 
ord of  his  surprising  adventures  and  dis- 
coveries in  Asia,  while  incarcerated  in  a 
prison  at  Pisa;  or  like  Bunyan,  who  in 
[Bedford  jail  penned  hia  exquisite  alle- 
gory of  the  **  Pilgrim's  Progress;'  Silvio 
Peliioo,  who,  in  his  no  less  sad  exile  from 
the  living  world,  gave  birth  to  such  beau- 
tiful measures;  or  the  noble  and  heroic 
victims  of  state  intolerance,  cupidity, 
and  mistaken  zeal,  whose  presence  have 
shed  a  halo  of  radiance  round  the  horron 
of  the  Tower  of  London,  the  very  walls 
of  whose  dreary  cells  were  rife  with  the 
memorials  of  ill-fated  genius.  One  of 
these  was  the  martyred  Tichebome,  who, 
though  he  refused  to  connect  himself 
with  the  conspiracy  for  the  assassination 
of  Elizabeth,  was  yet  doomed  to  yield  up 
his  life,  on  the  mere  suspicion  of  hia  re- 
fusal being  constrained,  thus  implying  a 
degree  of  incipient  guilt.  His  exquis- 
itely pathetic  allusions  to  his  domestic 
relations,  penned  just  prior  to  his  execu- 
tion, are  almost  equal  to  anything  of 
their  class  in  the  language: 

'*  My  prime  of  youth  is  bat  a  frost  of  carets 
My  feaet  of  Joy  is  but  a  dish  of  pain, 

Mp  crop  of  com  is  bat  a  field  of  tares. 
And  all  my  goods  are  bat  vain  hopes  of  gain. 

The  day  is  fled,  and  yet  1  saw  no  san. 

And  now  I  live,  and  aow  my  life  is  done. 

''  ^7  spring  is  past,  and  yet  it  hath  not  apmog ; 

The  n'alt  is  dead,  and  yet  the  leayes  are  Kreen; 
My  yoath  is  past,  and  yet  I  am  bat  yoang ; 

1  saw  the  world,  and  yet  I  was  not  seen  ; 
My  thread  is  oat,  and  yet  it  is  not  span. 
And  now  I  liye,  and  now  my  life  is  done. 

''  I  soaebt  for  death,  and  foand  it  in  the  womb ; 

I  looked  for  life,  and  yet  it  was  a  shade ; 
I  trt)d  the  f;roand,  and  yet  it  was  my  tomb  ; 

And  now  I  die,  ana  now  I  am  bat  made, — 
The  glas»  is  full,  and  yet  the  glass  is  run. 
And  now  I  live,  and  now  my  life  is  done.*' 

These  beautiful  stanzas  were  at  fint 
erroneously  ascribed  to  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh, but  their  true  authorship  has  since 
been  assigned  to  the  pen  of  this  noble* 
hearted  youth,  who,  if  he  wrote  no  othei% 
has  thus  secured  for  his  name  the  shriM 
of  a  lasting  memorial.  It  is  not  neoeB 
sary  to  swell  the  list  of  the  resplendedj 
names  of  those  who  beguiled  their  8af>> 
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rows  aad  impriaonment  with  their  pen, 
they  haviiig  already  been  referred  to; 
and  although  the  character  of  modern 
Mithorship  seems  to  have  suffered  some 
mutation — hooka  of  an  utilitarian  caste 
having  usurped  the  place  of  those  former- 
ly devoted  to  the  higher  flights  of  poetry 
— ^yet  the  love  of  literature  is  doubtless 
still  a  no  less  inherent  principle  at  the 
present  day. 

It  may  well  he  doubted,  says  an  inge- 
nitms  writer  in  an  ingenious  English  pe- 
liodicaly  whether  the  temper  of  the  pres- 
ent sg»  permits  it  to  enjoy  all  those  re- 
fined and  entrancing  pleasures  which 
pure  literature  is  capable  of  Wording. 
The  popular  pulse  throbs  with  each  va- 
rying stimulant  of  the  moment.  There 
is  little  contemplativeness  in  modem  lit- 
erature. Instead  of  the  Farie  Queene, 
we  consult  the  matter-of-fact  DictimKiri^ 
of  McCulloch — ^the  knighthood  of  genius 
yields  to  the  aristocracy  of  commerce. 
The  age  of  intellectual  chivalry  is  over 
and  gone;  but  its  exploits  remain  for- 
ever speaking  to  those  who,  with  a  gentle 
and  reverent  spirit,  pause  to  listen  and 
to  love.  If  we  turn  to  books  of  elegant 
criticism,  we  find  the  like  indifference 
in  the  popular  taste.  In  an  atmosphere 
so  heavy  and  lowering,  we  ought  not  to 
be  astonished  to  behold 

^  Fuicv'ft  i^iMed  clouds  decay. 
And  sO  her  gilded  ninbown  die  away.** 

Bishop  Berkeley  nobly  and  justly  as- 
serted tiie  supremacy  of  hterature,  de- 
daring  thai  a  man  who  devoted  his  time 
to  the  pursuit  of  truth  is  a  better  friend 
to  man  kind  than  the  greatest  statesman 
or  hero  whose  exploits  are  confined  to  | 
SBiall  portion  of  the  world;  while  a  ray 
ci  imsgination  or  of  wisdom  may  en- 
lighten the  universe  and  glow  into  re- 
motest centuries.  Much  of  its  imity  of 
purpose  has  been  lost  with  the  independ- 
ence ol  authorship.  The  age  of  patron- 
age had  its  evils,  but  they  rarely  infected 
the  book  beyond  its  preface.  A  regular 
trader  in  hterary  wares  at  the  present 
day — such  as  some  of  our  fecund  novel- 
ists, Fien^  and  English — seem  to  aim 
less  at  writing  well,  than  writing  much. 
We  might  refer  to  two  prominent  names 
which  occur  to  us,  as  flagrant  instances, 
bat  we  fothear  auy  invidiousness,  al- 
though such  desperate  cases  might  be  the 
betco'  for  a  little  dressing.  How  forcibly 
are  sndi  writers  censtured  for  the  modest 
obscurity  with  which  the  authorship  of 
many  of  the  earlier  scribes  sought  to  en- 


rich their  literature  and  language  ? 
Among  these  worthies  were  Selden, 
SackvUle,  Sidney  and  Surrey,  with  many 
others,  whose  names  have  vanished  like 
their  own  slow-moving  shadows  upon  the 
illuminated  curtains,  but  who  yet  found, 
amidst  all  their  poverty,  privations  and 
sorrows,  their  lowest  resource  and  pleas- 
ure in  their  patient  literary  pursuits. 
The  essayist  from  whom  we  have  already 
quoted  thus  continues: 

''Literature  has  its  solitary  pleasures, 
and  they  are  many;  it  has  also  its  social 
pleasures,  and  they  are  more.  The  Per- 
sian poet,  Sadi,  teaches  a  moral  in  one  of 
his  pleasing  apologues.  Two  friends 
passed  a  summer  day  in  a  garden  of 
roses;  one  satisfied  himself  with  admir- 
ing their  colors  and  inhaling  their  fra- 
grance; the  other  filled  his  bosom  with 
the  leaves,  and  enjoyed  at  home,  during 
several  days,  with  his  family,  the  de- 
liciousness  of  the  perfume.  The  first 
was  the  solitary,  the  second  the  social 
student.  He  wanders  among  many  gar- 
dens of  thought,  but  always  brings  ^k 
some  flower  in  his  hand.  Who  can  esti- 
mate the  advantages  that  may  result  from 
this  toil,  and  this  application  of  it  ? 

''  The  domestic  life  of  virtuous  genius 
has  many  delightful  pictures  to  soothe 
and  engage  our  eyes.  We  like  to  see 
Richardson  reading  chapters  of  Ids  novels 
to  his  listening  friends  in  his  favorite 
grotto;  and  Sterne  never  looks  so  amiable 
and  fascinating  as  when  he  appears  by 
his  own  fireside,  with  his  daughter  copy- 
ing an<^  his  wife  knitting.  His  own  de- 
scription is  a  very  lively  sketch.  Writing 
to  a  friend,  September  21,  1761: 

**  *I  am  scribbling  away  at  my  Tristram. 
These  two  volumes  are,  I  think,  the  best 
I  shall  write  as  long  as  I  live:  'tis,  in 
fact,  my  hobby-horse,  and  so  much  am  I 
delighted  with  my  Uncle  Toby's  imaginary 
character,  that  I  am  become  an  enthusi- 
ast. My  Lydia  helps  to  copy  for  me, 
and  my  wife  knits  and  listens,  as  I  read 
her  chapters.  * " 

The  domestic  history  of  the  amiable 
Cowper,  notwithstanding  Ws  abiding 
melancholy,  presents  us  with  some  placid 
and  even  glowing  pictures,  and  contem- 
plated seated  on  his  sofa,  rehersing  each 
newly  constructed  passage  to  his  faithful 
Mary  Unwin. 

In  their  method  of  economizing  time, 
wo  find  a  certain  uniformity,  in  the  prac- 
tice of  authors  and  students,  of  gather- 
ing up  their  spare  minutes — some  writers 
yiddmg  to  their  pleasing  toils  over  the 
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midnight  lamp;  others,  again,  devutiug 
the  early  dawn  of  day  to  the  sweet  and 
silent  communings  with  their  muse.  Says 
the  ingenious  writer: 

''The  morning  has  been  especially  con- 
secrated to  study  by  the  example  of  the 
Christian  scholar.  Hackett  calls  it,  very 
prettily,  and  in  the  spirit  of  Cowley  or 
Carew,  the  'mother  of  heavy  dews  and 
pearls,  which  drop  upon  the  paper  from 
the  student's  pen.  ^  The  learned  and  ex- 
cellent Bishop  Jewell  affords  a  vtoy  de- 
lightful specimen  of  the  day  of  an  Eng- 
lish scholar,  who  not  only  lived  among 
Iiis  books  but  among  men.  He  common- 
ly rose  at  four  o'clock,  had  private  pray- 
ers at  five,  and  attended  the  public  sor- 
vioe  of  the  church  in  the  cathedral  at 
six.  The  remainder  of  the  morning  wu 
given  to  study.  One  of  his  biographers 
has  drawn  a  very  interesting  sketch  of 
Jewell  during  the  day.  At  meals,  a 
chapter  being  first  read,  he  recreated  him- 
self with  scholastic  wars,  between  young 
scholars  whom  he  entertained  at  his  table. 
After  meals,  his  doors  and  ears  were  open 
to  all  suits  and  causes;  at  these  times, 
for  the  most  part,  he  dispatched  all  those 
businesses  which  either  his  place  or 
others'  importunity  forced  upon  him, 
making  gain  of  the  residue  of  his  time 
for  his  study.  About  tlie  hour  of  nine 
at  night,  he  called  his  servants  to  an  ac- 
count how  they  had  spent  the  day,  and 
admonished  them  accordingly.  From 
this  examination  to  his  study,  (how  long 
it  is  uncertain,  oftentimes  after  mid- 
night,) and  so  to  bed;  wherein,  after 
some  part  of  an  author  read  to  him  by 
the  gentlemen  of  his .  bedchamber,  com- 
mending himself  to  the  protection  of  his 
Saviour,  he  took  his  rest. '' 

But  of  all  writers,  the  poet,  says  Wash- 
in^ou  Irving,  becomes  the  most  fascina- 
ted with  his  gentle  vocation.  Others 
may  write  from  the  head,  but  he  vrrites 
from  the  heart;  and  the  heart  will  always 
understand  him.  He  is  the  faithful  por- 
trayer  of  nature,  whose  features  arc  al- 
ways the  same,  and  always  interesting. 
Prose  writers  are  voluininous  and  un- 
wieldly;  their  pages  crowded  with  com- 
monplaces, and  their  thoughts  expanded 
into  tediousness.  But  with  the  true  poet 
everything  is  terse,  touching,  and  brill- 
iant. He  gives  the  choicest  thoughts  in 
the  choicest  language.  He  illustrates 
them  by  everything  that  he  sees  most 
striking  in  nature  and  art.  He  enriches 
them  by  pictures  of  human  life,  such  as 
it  is  passing  before  him.     His  writings, 


therefore,  contain  the  spirit,  the  aroma, 
if  I  may  use  the  phrase,  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lives.  They  are  caskets  which 
inclose  within  a  small  compass  the  wealth 
of  the  language — ^its  family  jewels,  which 
are  thus  transmitted  in  a  portable  form 
to  posterity.  The  setting  may  occasion- 
ally bo  antiquated,  and  require  now  and 
then  to  be  renewed,  as  in  the  case  of 
Chaucer;  but  the  brilliancy  and  intrinsic 
value  of  the  gems  continue  unaltered. 
Cast  a  look  back  over  the  long  reach  of 
literary  history.  What  vast  valleys  of 
dullness,  filled  with  monkish  legends, 
and  academical  controversies !  What 
bogs  of  theological  speculations  !  What 
dreary  wastes  of  metaphysics  !  Here  and 
there  only  do  we  behold  the  heaven-iUu- 
minated  bards,  elevated  like  beacons  on 
their  widely -separated  hights,  to  transmit 
the  pure  light  of  poetical  intelligence 
from  age  to  age. 

"  Tfaorow  earth  trad  waters  deepo. 

The  pen  by  skill  doth  puse. 
And  featly  nyps  the  wnrlde:^  abo^ue. 

And  shoes  as  in  a  ji^lasse. 
The  TertQ  and  the  vice 

Of  every  wij^ht  alive. 
The  honey  comb  that  bee  doth  make. 

Is  not  BO  sweet  in  hyve 
As  are  the  srolden  levee 

That  drope  IVum  poet's  head ; 
Which  doth  inrmoant  oar  ooromou  talke 

As  farreas  dross  doth  lead  " 

'*  He  that  enlarges  his  curiosity  after 
the  works  of  nature,"  says  Johnson, 
'*  demonstrably  multiplies  the  inlets  of 
happiness;  therefore  we  should  cherish 
ardor  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  re- 
membering that  a  blighted  spring  makes 
a  barren  year,  and  that  the  vernal 
flowers,  however  beautiful  and  gay,  are 
only  intended  as  preparatory  to  autumnal 
flruits. "  The  works  of  genius  are  always 
full  of  magic — brings  upon  which  the  genii 
ever  wait.  Such  books,  in  a  pre-emi- 
nent sensi^  combine  the  it^i^e  et  dulce. 

*'  Books  are  not  seldom  talismens  and 
spells."  There  is  a  kind  of  analogy  be- 
tween the  love  of  certain  books  and  that 
of  particular  individuals — derived,  doubt- 
less, from  associati'tns  common  to  alL 
This  feeling  often  dims  the  eyes  of  riper 
years,  when  it  chances  to  wander  again 
over  the  pages  of  our  school  days — over 
such  b(K>ks  as  Pobinson  Crusoe,  or  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield.  Each  leaf  then 
brings  back  from  the  well-guarded  stores 
of  memory  the  cherished  forms,  now 
prwsed  away,  of  those  who  shared  with 
us  the  relish  of  their  first  perusal,  the  hi- 
larious melody  of  whose  voices  are  iiuw 
no  longer  vocal  in  their  praise.     How 
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tenacioiuiy  the  pleasant  reooUection  of 
some  choice  bookg  will  cling  to  ns  through 
life!  We  feel  more  than  a  fraternal  love 
icr  them.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  the  true  devotees  to  literature  and 
literary  pnrvuita  should  become  the  trill- 
ing if  not  the  eager  victims  of  the  pas- 
sion, in  a  still  stronger  degree  1  If  men 
are  ehazacteriaed  by  their  company ,  why, 
then,  m»y  they  not  be  by  theur  choice  of 
books  ?  Doubtless  many  a  dormant 
genius  has  received  its  first  impulse  and 
direction  from  some  particular  author; 
and,  in  some  cases,  to  this  cause  may  be 
primanly  ascribed  the  beneficial  and  im- 
portant purposes  to  which  that  genius 
has  been  applied.  Our  allusion  to  that 
6kd  favorite,  Robinson  Crusoe,  reminds 
ns  of  many  illustrious  men  of  letters 
with  whom  it  became  a  first  and  favorite 
book.  Among  these  might  be  uamed 
Marmontel,  Rousseau,  Bhur,  Beattie, 
Johnson,  Chalmers,  Scott,  Clare,  and 
Charles  Lamb;  the  last  of  whom,  in  his 
ooofeHion  of  the  fact,  says:  ^'  That  its 
deep  interest  and  familiar  style,  render  it 
ahke  delightful  to  all  ranks  and  classes." 
Johnson,  also,  admitted  more,  adding,  he 
believed  "nobody  ever  laid  down  the 
boc^  withmit  wishing  it  longer;"  and 
Marmontel's  testimony  is  no  less  deci- 
dedly approving;  for  he  states  that  Rob- 
inson Crnsoe  was  the  first  book  he  ever 
read  with  exquisite  pleasure;  and  he 
betieved  every  boy  in  Europe  would  say 
the  same  thing.  WoTild  it  be  believed, 
hcvever,  that  the  MS.  of  this  identical 
productioii  was  refused,  when  offered  for 
publication,  by  nearly  the  entire  body  of 
pab&shers  of  London,  although  the  one 
that  bought  it  soon  cleared  one  thousand 
guineas  hy  its  sales  i 

"The  Pilgrim's  Progress" of  Bunyan  is 
MKither  Hniversal  favorite — ^perhaps  the 
most  perfect  and  picturesque  specimen  of 
a&flj^Aical  writing  in  any  language,  the 
pee^iarity  of  which  in  its  striking  versi- 
militnde,  imparting  to  the  pure  creations 
of  tbe  author's  rich,exuberantima^ation 
the  strong  impress  of  reality.  Modem 
criticiam,  indeed,  has  ventured  to  assign 
to  this  work  a  rank  even  equal  with  that 
oi  Homer,  the  suUime  epic  of  Milton, 
and  the  mighty  genius  of  the  world's 
great  poet!  Colendge,  referring  to  Bun- 
yan^a  ***  Pilgrim,"  observes  that,  '*  though 
oompoaed  in  tiie  lowest  style  of  English, 
it  is  without  slang  or  false  grammar. 
This  wond^fnl  work  is  one  of  the  few 
which  may  be  read  over  repeatedly  at 
diffcsrent  times,  and  each  time  with  a 
5 


new  and  different  pleasure.  I  read  it 
once  as  a  theologian,  and  let  me  assure 
^ou  there  is  great  theological  acumen 
m  the  work;  once  with  devotional  feel- 
ings,onoe  as  apoet.  I  would  not  have  be- 
lieved beforehand  that  Calvinism  could 
be  painted  in  such  exquisitely  delightful 
colors.  I  know  of  no  book  (the  Bible 
beinff  excepted,  as  above  all  comparison) 
which,  according  to  my  judgment  and 
experience,  I  could  so  safely  recommend, 
as  teaching  and  enforcing  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  saving  truth,  as  the  *  Pilgrim's 
Progress.'  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  in- 
comparably the  best  summary  of  evan- 
gelical Christianity  ever  produced  hy  a 
writer  not  miraculously  inspired."  Lit- 
tle dreamed  the  poor,  despised,  oppressed 
preaching  tinker,  what  an  aLoiost  super- 
human influence  his  humble  pen  was  des- 
tined to  exert,  in  all  after  time,  upon  the 
best  interests  of  mankind.  And  it  might 
prove  an  ingenious  problem  for  the  cu- 
rious to  solve,  to  enumerate  the  almost 
incalculable  amount  of  copies  of  this  ex- 
traordinary production  which  have  al- 
ready been  presented  to  the  public  in  the 
several  languages  of  the  civilized  world. 

Sidney's  Arcadia,  so  ripe  with  apo- 
thegmatio  lore,  and  the  pure  fount  of 
song  of  that  '*  true  and  gentle  poet," 
Spencer,  were  the  well-known  chosen  as- 
sociates of  many  master  minds  of  old — 
such  as  Milton,  Shakspeare,  Waller, 
Cowley,  etc  Dr.  Johnson  loved  old 
Isaac  Walton's  Life  of  Dr.  Donney  and 
Lady  Wortle^  Montague's  Letters.  He 
says,  according  to  Boswell,  that  the 
reader  who  does  not  relish  the  first  fruits 
of  the  first  named  work  is  no  philosopher, 
and  he  who  does  not  enjoy  the  second  is 
no  Christiaa. 

Benjamin  Franklin  says  that  Plutarch's 
LvveSf  I>efoe's  Euays  on  Projects,  and  a 
work  entitled  EsMAfs  to  do  Good,  were  his 
three  favorite  books,  and  those  from 
which  he  derived  the  most  advantage. 
Speaking  of  the  last,  he  states:  ''  When 
I  was  a  boy,  I  met  with  this  book,  which 
was  written,  I  think,  by  the  father  of 
Dr.  Mather,  of  Boston.  It  gave  me  such 
a  turn  of  thinking,  as  to  lutve  an  infiu- 
enoe  on  my  conduct  through  life;  for  I 
have  always  set  a  greater  value  on  the 
character  of  a  doer  of  good,  than  any 
other  kind  of  reputation;  and,  if  I  have 
been  a  useful  citizen,  the  public  owes  the 
advantage  of  it  to  that  book."  Frank- 
lin,  again,  has  been  the  favorite  of  many 
young  persons,  who  have  had  to  thank 
his  sagacious  pages,  and  his  maxims  of 
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industry  and  ooonomy,  for  their  future 
success  in  life.  It  is  beautiful  thus  to 
see  wisdom  become  traditionary,  says  the 
writer  above  alluded  to.  *'  When  at 
school,"  writes  Dr.  Alexander  Murray, 
the  celebrated  orientalist,  **  I  read  Pa^or 
(iwe  Lost,  which  from  that  time  has  influ- 
enced and  inflamed  my  imagination.  I 
cannot  describe  the  ardor  of  various  feel- 
ings with  which  I  have  perused,  studied 
and  admired  that  first  rate  work." 

Speaking  of  this  sublime  production  of 
Milton,  a  work,  by  the  way,  everybody 
admires,  but  scarce  anybody  reads,  what 
a  vast  mine  of  poetic  wealth  does  it  en- 
close? which,  unlike  that  of  its  great 
compeer,  seems,  in  the  present  day,  more 
then  ever,  to  lie  undisturbed,  unfath- 
omed,  and  the  deep  treasure  of  which 
appear  altogether  too  massive  and  gor- 
geous for  the  purposes  of  our  mercenary 
and  unpoetic  age. 

Ossian  was  the  favorite  of  two  distin- 
guished characters,  who  certainly  appear 
very  dissimilar  in  all  other  respects,  ex- 
cept in  that  of  their  literary  tastes — Na- 
poleon and  Dr.  Parr.  The  latter  says: 
**  I  read  Ossian  when  a  boy,  and  was  en- 
amored with  it.  When  at  Colleg;e,  I 
again  read  Ossian,  with  increased  delight. 
I  now,  although  convinced  of  the  impos- 
ture, find  pleasure  in  reading  McPher- 
son."  Hudibras  was  a  great  favorite 
with  Dr.  Blair,  author  of  the  celebrated 
'  *•  Sermons. "  He  used  to  read  it  through 
once  every  year. 

We  forgot  to  mention  Chaucer's  text- 
book; it  was  Aristotle's  Philosophy. 
Shelley's  choice  was  Sophocles,  and 
Keat's,  also;  a  copy  of  which  was  found 
dasped  to  his  breast,  under  his  vest, 
when  he  was  drowned  Homer,  Virgil 
and  Horace  have  charmed  and  inspired  a 
host  of  illustnouB  men,  whose  names  are 
too  many  here  to  cite.  Bossuet,  the 
French  divine,  was  once  found  with 
Homer  on  his  table,  while  preparing  one 
of  his  famous  orations,  when  he  ex- 
claimed to  his  visitor,  '*  I  have  always 
Homer  beside  me  when  I  compose  my 
sermons;  for  I  love  to  light  my  lamp  at 
the  sun."  Hume  and  Fox  both  sought 
relaxation  from  severe  toils  in  luxuriat- 
ing over  the  glowing  pages  of  Virgil  and 
Euripides.  Bums'  first  and  fondly  cher- 
ished tome  was  the  life  of  William  Wal- 
lace, and  his  text  the  Life  of  Hannibal. 
**  Hannibal,"  he  says,  **  gave  my  young 
ideas  such  a  turn,  that  I  used  to  strut  in 
rdbptures  up  and  down,  after  the  recruit- 
ing drum  and  bagpipe,  and  wish  myself 


tall  enough  to  be  a  soldier;  while  the 
stoiy  of  Wallace  poured  a  Scottish  pre- 
judice into  my  veins,   which  will  boil 
along  there  till  the  flood-gates  of  life 
shut  in  eternal  rest."    Shakspeare  has 
been  the  universal   favorite  of  the  sons 
of    genius;  but  the  enthusiasm  of  one 
humble  admirer,   Joseph    Blacket,   the 
shoemaker  poet,  is  too  interesting  to  he 
passed    over.       In    his    twelfth    year, 
Blacket  witnessed  Kemble's  performance 
of  Bichard  III.      Before  this,   he  had 
neither   read    nor    beheld  a  play;   but 
thenceforth  Shakespeare  was  his  favorite 
author.     '^  I  robbed  the  piUow  of    ite 
due,"  says  he,  ^'  and  in  the  summer  sea- 
son would  read  till  the  sun  had  far  re- 
tired, then  wait  with  anxious  expectation 
for  his  earliest  gleam,  to  discover  to  my 
enraptured  fancy  the  sublime  beauties  of 
that  great  mast^. "     '*  In  consequence  of 
this  close  study  of  Shakspeare,  a  dra- 
matic   tone,"  observes    his  biographer, 
''  pervaded  the  whole  mass  of  bis  papers. 
I    have     traced    it    on    biUs,    receipts, 
backs  of  letters,  shoe-patterns,   slips  of 
paper  hangings,  grocery  wrappers,  mag- 
azine covers,  battalion  orders  for  the  vol- 
unteer corps  of  St.  Pancras,  wherein  he 
served,  and  on  various  other  scraps,  on 
which  his  ink  could  be  scarcely  made  to 
retain  the  impression   of  his  thoughts; 
yet  most  of  them  crowded  on  both  aides, 
and  much  interlined." 

Hazlitt's  pet  book  was  Rousaean's 
Confessions,  He  confessed  the  intense 
delight  he  derived  from  its  perusal  at  an 
early  age.  Swift's  TaU  of  a  Tub  was  the 
singular  choice  of  Cobbett.  He  gives 
the  following  account  of  his  first  meeting 
with  it: 

*'  When  only  eleven  years  old,  with 
three  pence  in  my  pocket,  my  whole  for- 
tune, I  perceived,  at  Richmond,  in  a 
bookseller's  window,  marked  '  price  three 
pence.'  Its  odd  title  excited  my  curios- 
ity; I  bought  it  in  place  of  my  supper. 
So  impatient  was  I  to  examine  it,  that  I 
got  over  into  a  field  at  the  upper  comer 
of  Kew  Gardens,  and  sat  down  to  read 
it  on  the  shady  side  of  a  hay  stack.  The 
book  was  so  difierent  from  anything  I 
had  read  before— it  was  so  new  to  my 
mind — ^that,  though  I  could  not  at  aU 
understand  some  parts  of  it,  still  it  de- 
lighted me  beyond  measure,  and  produced 
what  I  have  always  considered  a  sort  of 
intellect.  I  read  on  till  it  was  dark, 
without  any  thought  of  supper  or  bed. 
When  I  could  see  no  hunger,  I  put  it  into 
my  pocket,  and  fell  asleep  beside  of  the 
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^jtill  the  birds  awaked  me  in  the 
WmiDg;  and  tKen  I  started  off,  still 
/eading  niy  little  "book.  I  could  relish 
Hotliing  beside.  ;  I  carried  it  about  with 
<ae  wherever  I  went,  till,  when  about  20 
yon  old,  1  lost  it  in  a  box  that  fell  over- 
twardinihe  Bay  of  Fundy." 

TbompBon'B    Seasot^   was  Bloomfield's 
ft7ohte  aelectioii;     it    was  also    Clare's; 
0ai  even,  the   celebrated  biographer,  Dr. 
Pibdin,  adiuits    tbat    lie   enjoyed  many 
qoiet  readings,  wbile  seated  in  the  deep- 
enmg  glooms  of   Ha^ley    Wood,  or  near 
the  magnificent     expanse    of    water    at 
Bienheim.      H.e  designates  the  Cctstle  of 
Jmiolmyce  as    one  of  tbe  most  enchanting 
poems  in  the    language,  although  it  has 
not  yet  aoqnired    tbe   reputation  it  de- 
serves.    Lord    Hyron's  greatest  favorites 
were  Burton's    ^naUtmy  of  MeUmchol/yy 
DTscaeli'B    lUusiTCLtions  of  the  Literary 
Character,  and    Scott's  novels.     The  first 
Work,  be  says,  contains  more  soHd  infor- 
mation than   any     twenty    other  works 
ever  compiled    in    the  English  language; 
tbe  second,    be    says,    he  read  perhaps 
oftenfiET  than   any,  and  that  it  had  often 
been  to  him.  a  consolation  and  a  pleasiu'e; 
of  tbe  last  named,  Scott's  novels,  he  tells 
us:  **  1  never  travel   without  them;  they 
are    a  perfect   library  iu  themselves — a 
pexfect  Uterary  treasure.     I  could  read 
them   cmce   a  year  with  new  pleasure." 
Johnson  oonfeased   that  Old  Burton  was 
the  first  book  that  ever  compelled  him  to 
riae  from  his  bed   earlier  than  he  other- 
wise   would   have  wished.     How  many, 
like  Liord  Oxford,  have  enjoyed  the  de- 
>*'*^^?^;ia    humor    of    Dmh    (jfuixote?    and 
some    may   even  have  also  coveted  the 
acqniiritkm  of  the  pure  Castilian,  to  en- 


Ainoi^  the   pleasures  of  the  pen  may 

tbev^ore  be  dassed  the  love  of  study  and 

a  psiiinn  for  reading.     Says  Barton,  on 

tlua  bead:  "  Looking  about  this  world  of 

b(M>ka,  I  could    even  live  and  die  among 

sneb.  meditations,  and  take  more  delight 

and    tme   comfort  of  mind  in  them  than 

in    all   wealth    and  sport.     There  is    a 

sireetaess    which,    as    Circe's   cup,    be- 

wxtdned  a  student.     He  cannot  leAve  off, 

aia  -well  may  witness  those  many  laborious 

booxsy   days  and  nights,  spent  in  their 

wofamiinoos  treatiseB.      So  sweet  is  the 

*****g**^  ^^  study.     The  last  day  is  prioris 

€is«c«p«4kts.     From  the  time  that  Cicero 

poured  forth  his  feelings,  in  his  oration 

fos*  tl»e  poet  Archias,  innumerable  are  the 

teatimoaials  of    men  of    letters  of  the 

pieassnal^e  deliiiam  of  their  lesearohea. 


Richard  de  Buiy,  of  Durham,  was  so  en- 
amored of  his  literary  collections  that  he 
gave  utterance,  it  will  be  remembered, 
to  his  love  of  books,  undei'  the  title  of 
his  PkUobiblion. 


THE  CALL  OF  TEE  CHBISTIAN. 


BY  JOHK  O,  WHITTZSB. 

Not  always  as  the  whirlwind's  rush 

On  Horeb's  mount  of  fear. 
Not  always  as  the  burning  bdsh 

To  Midlands  shepherd  seer, 
Nor  as  the  awful  voice  which  came 

To  Israel's  prophet  bards. 
Nor  as  the  tongues  of  cloven  flame, 

Nor  gift  of  fearful  words — 

Not  always  thus,  with  outward  sign 

Of  fire  or  voice  from  Heaven, 
The  message  of  a  truth  divine, 

The  call  of  GJod  is  given! 
Awaking  in  the  human  heart 

Love  for  the  true  and  right — 
Zeal  for  the  Christian's  **  better  part," 

Strength  for  the  Christian's  tight. 

Nor  unto  manhood's  heart  alone 

The  holy  influence  steals: 
Warm  with  a  rapture  not  its  own. 

The  heart  of  woman  feels! 
As  she  who  by  Samaria's  wail 

The  Saviour's  errand  sought — 
As  those  who  with  the  fervent  Paul 

And  meek  Aquila  wrought: 

Or  those  meek  ones  whose  martyrdom 

Rome's  gathered  grandeur  saw: 
Or  those  who  in  their  Alpine  home 

Braved  the  Crusader's  war. 
When  the  green  Vaudois,  trembling,  heard, 

Through  all  its  vales  of  death, 
The  martyr's  song  of  triumph  poured 

From  woman's  failing  breath. 

And  gently,  by  a  thousand  things 

Which  o'er  our  spirits  pass, 
Like  breezes  o'er  the  harp's  fine  strings, 

Or  vapor's  o'er  a  glass. 
Leaving  their  token  strange  and  new 

Of  music  or  of  sliade. 
The  summons  to  the  right  and  true 

And  merciful  is  made. 
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Oh,  then,  if  gleams  of  truth  and  light 

Flaah  o'er  thy  waiting  mind, 
Unfolding  to  thy  mentu  sight 

The  wants  of  human  kind; 
If  brooding  over  human  grief, 

The  earnest  wish  is  known 
To  soothe  and  gladden  with  relief 

An  anguish  not  their  o¥m; 

Though  heralded  with  nought  of  fear, 

Or  outward  sign  or  show: 
Though  only  to  the  inward  ear 

It  whispers  soft  and  low; 
Though  dropping,  as  the  manna  fell, 

Unseen,  yet  from  above. 
Noiseless  as  dew-fall,  heed  it  well — 

Thy  Father's  call  of  love! 


«t»»^^^#^Mw 


Earthly   Trusts. 

In  every  heart  there  is  some  secret  woe ; 
in  every  house  there  is  some  hidden  hor- 
rors; in  every  cup  of  earthly  pleasure 
there  is  bitterness;  upon  every  -ptkih.  the 
cloud  of  mourning  casts  its  shadow. 
The  eloquent  and  the  mighty  climb  the 
heights  of  fame  and  find  them  cold. 
The  friend  of  the  poor  and  the  emanci- 
pator of  millions  falls  by  the  hand  of  an 
assassin.  Men  of  genius  enrich  the 
world  with  their  inventions,  and  them- 
selves die  ]X)or.  Men  of  wealth  build 
splendid  mansions,  and  never  inhabit 
them.  Reformers  preach  righteousness 
and  humanity,  and  they  are  hissed  as  fa- 
natics and  denounced  as  disturKrs  of 
the  public  peace.  The  clowns  and  the 
comedians,  who  live  by  making  others 
laugh,  are  themselves  consumed  with  se- 
cret sorrow.  The  devotees  of  pleasure,' 
who  make  life  a  jest  and  death  a  shadow, 
are  themselves  the  saddest  creatures  in 
the  world.  You  may  search  the  world 
around,  but  you  will  find  no  path  on 
which  the  doud  of  trouble  and  sorrow 
never  casts  its  shadows. 


*»i»»^»######»#*> 


— Sin  is  like  a  serpent  in  the  bosom, 
which  stings  you,  or  like  a  thief  in  your 
closet,  who  plunders  you. 


The  Early  Christiaa  Orators  a&d 
their  Age. 


The  first  five  centuries  of  the  Cristian 
era  form,  perhaps,  the  most  memorable 
period  in  history.  They  comprise  the 
uxe^i  crisis  of  the  progress  of  humanity. 
This  appears  to  be  true  if  we  look  merely 
at  the  magnitude  and  grandeur  of  the 
external  events — the  outward  action  of 
that  marvellous  time.  Then  it  was  that 
the  ownership  of  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope changed  hands — as  the  great  migra- 
tion of  the  nations  brought  at  once  into 
the  l^^ht  of  history  and  the  domain  of 
civilization  those  new  races  of  men,  who 
have  since  had  in  their  keeping  the  des- 
tiny and  development  of  the  race. .  . 

Then,  too,  it  was  that  the  vast  and 
spacious  fabric  of  ancient  culture,  which 
had  stood  for  more  than  four  thousand 
years,  fell  with  a  crash  to  the  earth;  and 
the  kingly  form  of  antiquity,  now  dis- 
crowned, with  his  sceptre  broken,  emerged 
from  the  ruin  of  his  palace  to  reoede 
from  the  action  of  the  world,  and  leave 
the  places  that  once  knew  him  to  the 
usurpation  of  the  mightier  Future. 

Then,  too,  it  was  that  the  great  Idea — 
divine  in  its  origin  and  energy — which 
has  ever  since  controlled  the  fate  of  civ- 
ilization, and  which  now  dominates  in 
the  moral  world,  became  imperBonated, 
embodied  and  organized  in  the  men  and 
the  institutions  of  the  Church,  and  so, 
in  substantial  manifestations,  entered 
like  a  conqueror  on  the  scenes  of  human 
efifort  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  an<f 
better  sooal  order.  Such  is  the  three- 
fold grandeur  even  of  the  first  and  merely 
outward  action  of  that  age,  which  found 
its  intellectual  expression  and  utterance 
in  the  early  eloquence  of  the  Ohristiaii 
Church.  But  as  of  all  the  forma  of  lit- 
erature eloquence  stands  in  the  closesli 
and  most  intimate  relation  with  the  so* 
ciety  which  produces  it,  so  to  imder- 
stand  aright  the  spirit  and  influence  ol 
the  great  Christian  orators,  we  must  lookf 
more  deeply  and  carefully  into  the  timet 
in  which  they  lived. 

Force — ^Fz^edom — Faith — these  are  th« 
three  cardinal  principles  or  elements  ol 
sodal  existence  which  constitute  civilize 
tion.  Just  in  proportion  as  their  unioi 
in  any  single  age  or  nation  is  intimate 
and  complete,  just  in  that  proportion  il 
the  dvihzation  which  they  produce  vitalf 
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fjgoroQS  and  oonsumniate.  Kow  it  Ib 
Uid  memorable  peculiarity  of  the  early 
age  of  Cluutiaii  eloquence  that  in  its  so- 
omI  oiganization  these  three  fundamental 
elements  of  civilization,  so  far  from 
bdng  united  or  harmonized  at  aU,  were 
arrayed  against  each  other  in  fierce  and 
flnr^^"*^'"g  hostility.  Each  of  them, 
indeed,  then  exhibited  a  most  pow- 
erful existence,  a  most  imposing  as- 
pect, and  a  most  prodigious  develop- 
meni;  but  each  was  confined  and  concen- 
trated in  a  social  world  of  their  own. 
They  were  soon  to  be  dashed  against 
each  other  in  the  fiercest  conflict.  With 
which,  at  last,  should  the  victory  abide  1 

The  Roman  empire,  as  it  stood  in  the 
fint  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  was 
the  embodiment,  the  impersonation  of 
Foiee.  The  Roman,  from  the  day  when 
he  fixed  his  camp  aa  the  brow  of  the 
Capitoliue  Hill,  and  sailed  forth  on  his 
firrt  expedition  of  plunder,  was  man  sent 
forth  to  subjugate  or  slay.  His  armed 
footsteps  yet  resound  through  the  pages 
of  history  like  the  heavy  tramp  of  some 
gigutic  warrior  pacing  in  iron  harness 
tlwu^  his  ancestral  halls.  In  the  toil 
of  near  a  thousand  years,  from  the  time 
of  Bomulus  to  the  time  of  Trajan,  the 
Boman  had  builded  up  vdthout  weari- 
neM,  or  pity,  or  fear,  his  yast  dominion 
—ihe  Tower  of  Dread  to  all  the  nations. 
Six^  millions  of  men,  of  every  language 
and  linesge,  were  crushed  down  together 
into  one  £urk  mass  of  personal  servitude, 
to  foim  its  massive  foundations.  The 
onhewn  granite  barbarism  of  Britain, 
and  the  finely  chiselled  nationality  of 
duBc  Greece,  severely  beautiful  as  her 
ovn  Parian  xoarble,  were  compacted  to- 
gether in  its  mighty  masonry.  The 
■vords  of  thirty  legions  kept  guard  at 
iti  portals;  and  from  its  towering  battfe- 
Bients,  looking  out  at  once  on  the  Eu- 
pfaiates  and  the  Atlantic,  on  the  Soandi- 
oaTnn  Forest  and  the  Sahara  Desert, 
went  forth  the  stem  voices  of  doom  or 
destiny,  now  to  stop  the  fleet  career  of 
tltt  Bedouin  as  he  swept  over  his  sea  of 
■md,  and  now  to  startle  the  unkempt 
aavage  of  the  North  from  his  grim  repose 
in  the  mountain  caverns  of  his  home. 

And  how  wond^usly,  within  the  walls 
ol  this  gloomy  fortress,  were  all  the  ele- 
ments of  human  nature^i  and  aU  the 
sdiievements  of  the  human  mind,  made 
to  subserve,  or  arm,  or  embe  llish  the 
domineering,  giant  Force,  as  he  dwelt 
thoe  among  lus  passions!  Art,  turning 
away  from  those  gentler  labors  which,  at 


Athens  and  Corinth,  had  peopled  portico 
and  temple  with  images  uf  serene  and 
ideal  beauty,  caught  the  sternness  of  her 
new  abode,  and  now,  with  million-handed 
toil,  she  piled  the  colossal  breast-works 
of  the  Capitol  and  the  PaUdtum,  or 
stamped  upon  the  rock,  as  if  to  live  for- 
ever in  the  memories  of  men^  the  fixed 
and  frowning  look  of  that  gnm  Roman 
virtue  which,  in  the  brave  davs  of  old, 
had  quelled  and  subdued  the  world. 
Science  left  the  path  of  peaceful  inven- 
tion  to  become  the  handmaid  of  war; 
to  instruct  the  impregnable  camp  and  the 
invincible  army — ^to  gather,  in  one  eagle 
glance,  the  capacities  of  the  battle-field 
— to  forge  the  panoply  which  no  foeman 
should  pierce,  or  whet  to  bloodier  issues 
the  pilum  or  the  sword.  Poetry,  breath- 
ing no  higher  inspiration  than  patriotism, 
embodied,  in  forms  of  epic  grandeur,  the 
ancient  triumphs,  and  chanted  the  proud 
battle-song  of  grander  victories  yet  to 
come.  Philosophy  came  down  from  the 
dear  upper  air  of  contemplation,  at  the 
bidding  of  despotism,  to  draw  up  the 
code.  Law,  the  institutes  of  obedience, 
the  Pandects  of  authority,  the  iron- 
leaved  statute-book  of  power,  this  was 
the  one  great  orioinal  result  of  Roman 
speculation.  Shall  its  significance  be 
described  in  a  word  ?  It  was  philosophy 
going  forth  in  the  footsteps  of  force  to 
poli^  the  world.  Religion,  whidi  had 
appeared  at  first  in  the  sombre  and  ter- 
rific shapes  of  the  old  Etruscan  idolatry, 
and  had  thus  tamed  down  the  rebelling 
instincts  of  a  fierce  multitude  into  tiie 
unanimity  of  an  organized  state,  now, 
when  this  task  was  accomplished,  loosed 
her  grasp  on  the  conscience,  and,  no 
longer  aiming  at  the  restraint  of  power, 
arrayed  herself  in  Greek  or  Syrian 
graces  to  become  his  plaything — ^the  show 
of  his  holiday. 

Thus,  in  the  social  world  of  which 
Rome  was  the  centre,  the  domineering 
force,  like  Prospero  in  his  enchanted 
isle,  obeyed  at  once  by  Ariel  and  Caliban, 
had  summoned  up  toffether  the  highest 
and  the  lowest — the  mudest  and  the  most 
savage  instincts  of  humanity,  to  obey 
his  mandates  and  perform  his  work. 

Such  vras  the  antagonistic  civilization 
which  the  early  orators  of  the  Church 
were  summoned  to  confront  and  con- 
demn. It  was  by  far  the  most  grand 
and  complete  impersonation  of  despotiz- 
ing  force  which  the  world  has  seen.  Un- 
der its  iron  influence  their  genius  was  to 
grow  and  to  create. 
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But  the  resources  of  humanity  are 
boundless.  Against  the  force  of  a  ruth- 
less civilization,  thus  concentrated  in  the 
despotism,  organized  in  the  statute-book, 
and  armed  ¥dththe  sword  of  Rome,  came 
forth.  Id  forms  yet  more  strange  and  ap- 
palling— ^the  miffhtier  and  wilder  element 
of  Freedom.  The  avengers  are  in  the 
field.  From  the  east  and  the  north — 
from  the  cold  gorges  of  the  Ural  and  the 
Caucasus — ^from  the  wide  and  savage 
wastes  lashed  by  the  stormy  waves  of  the 
Baltic  and  Grerman  seas — ^rushed  forth 
at  once  the  hosts  of  barbarism.  An  im- 
pulse, simultaneous,  universal,  resistless, 
set  them  in  motion,  at  the  same  moment, 
in  the  depths  of  Central  Asia  and  on  the 
western  shore  of  Europe.  As  they 
grather — the  Hun  and  the  Vandal,  the 
Saxon  and  the  Goth — and  move  on,  each 
in  his  own  mighty  horde,  unconscious  of 
the  other — their  glittering  spear-heads, 
as  if  by  some  preternatural  attraction, 
some  providentud  polarity,  all  traverse 
to  the  Capitol !  On  !  on  !  to  the  Eternal 
City  !  Ajid  now  death  to  the  slayer — 
destruction  to  the  destroyer — ^woe  to  the 
impious  Babel,  so  long  drunk  with  the 
life-blood  of  the  nations.  Such  was  the 
savage  cry  of  human  freedom,  as  it  rush- 
ed forth  from  its  native  forest — ^untamed 
— barbaric — wrathful — tumultuous — ^to 
pluck  down  the  great  Bastile  of  civiliza- 
tion. Sudi  was  the  mode  and  aspect  of 
freedom,  which  the  Christian  orator,  in 
the  God-given  strength  of  his  faith,  was 
to  encounter,  and  soften,  and  subdue. 

And  now,  between  the  tyrannous  force 
and  the  lawless  freedom  of  the  times — 
thus  embodied  in  the  Koman  and  the 
barbaric  worlds — arose  the  mighty  broth- 
erhood of  faith.  It  is  to  make  itself 
heard  amid  adl  the  uproar  of  their  con- 
flict. It  is  to  create  and  consummate  its 
own  organization  in  the  midst  of  their 
confusion.  Out  of  the  scattered  frag- 
ments of  an  ancient  culture,  and  the  jar- 
ring elements  of  savage  life,  it  is  to  con- 
struct a  new  civilization;  and  through  a 
victory  won  at  once  over  paganism,  des- 
potism, and  barbarism,  it  is  to  travel  up 
to  the  moral  monarchy  of  the  world.  To 
an  age  of  furious  passions  and  gigantic 
crimes,  it  is  to  uplift  the  awful  sanctity 
of  conscience;  and  against  the  shocks  of 
power,  and  the  seductions  of  heresy,  it 
is  to  guard,  as  the  palladium  of  its  safety, 
the  sacred  unity  of  its  creed. 

Such,  then,  described  in  me^^  out- 
line as  alone  our  space  permits,  wiA  the 
scene  of  effort,  and  such  the  stupendous 


task  attempted  and  achieved  by  the  early 
Fathers,  the  great  orators  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  In  their  influence  on  the 
society  which  lay  disrupted  and  weltering 
around  them,  they  were,  by  far,  the 
mightiest  revolutionary  leaders  the  world 
has  known.  Professedly  the  votaries  of 
religion  and  letters,  in  fact,  they  were, 
in  the  highest  and  largest  sense,  great 
men  of  action.  The  genius  of  the  states- 
man is  blended  in  their  characters  with 
the  subtlety  of  the  philosopher  and  the 
fervor  of  the  apostle.  Apart  from  all 
their  theological  and  literary  merit,  a  cap- 
ital charm  of  their  writings  is  found  in 
the  life-like  portraiture  wluch  they  pre- 
sent of  the  social  life  which  is  heaving 
around  them.  The  works  of  the  great 
prelates  of  the  fourth  century, — of  Athan- 
asius  and  Augustin,  of  Gregory  and 
Chi^sostom,  of  Jerome  and  Ambrose — 
unaightlv  and  repulsive  as  they  may  ap- 
pear,— the  bulky  folios,  in  this  age  of 
parlor  literature, — ^they  are  yet  luminotui 
and  electric  within.  They  are  the  true 
memoies  of  the  age.  On  those  ample 
pa^  yet  stand  forth,  in  bold  relief  and 
living  reality,  the  actions,  the  characters, 
the  aspirations,  and  energies  of  the  time. 
Ideas  the  most  abstruse,  and  problems 
the  most  profound,  seem,  in  the  combats 
of  the  great  orators,  to  personify  them- 
selves in  the  heart  of  the  discussion  and 
the  vivid  truth  of  the  language.  A  great 
sincerity  lends  new  interest  to  every 
movement  of  their  minds.  And  amidst 
rapid  narrative  and  piercing  analysis,  and 
profound  metaphysical  speculation  and 
invective,  and  sarcasm  and  pathos,  the 
reader  is  borne  irresistibly  along  on  tbe 
impulses  of  an  eloquence  which  gathers 
boldness,  variety,  and  vigor,  by  ccmcen- 
trating  within  itself  the  ardent  convio- 
tions,  the  impetuous  passions,  the  won- 
der, and  fear,  and  faith  of  an  unsettled 
and  tempest-tossed  society. 


»mM^A^^f^HH 


— ^The  pleasures  of  sin  are  for  a 
season,  but  the  torments  of  unpardon- 
ed sin  are  of  an  eternal  duration.  Our 
first  parents  soon  ate  of  the  forbidden 
fruit,  but  the  world  to  this  day  feels 
that  it  ia  not  freed  from  the  miserable 
consequence  of  that  sudden  banquet. 
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Sosods  from  the  Life  of  JoBephine. 


Josephine  resided  in  Martinique 
three  years.  She  passed  her  time  in 
tranquil  sadness,  engaged  in  reading,  in 
edocatiiig  Horte^ise,  and  in  unwearying 
acts  of  kindness  to  those  around  her. 
Like  all  noble  minds,  she  had  a  great 
foadnees  for  the  beauties  of  nature. 
The  luxuriant  groves  of  the  tropics, 
the  serene  skies  iKrhich  overarched  her 
bead,  the  gentle  zephyrs  which  breathed 
through  orange  groves,  all  were  con- 
genial with  her  pensive  spirit.  The 
thought  of  £ugene,  her  beautiful 
boy,  so  far  from  her,  preyed  deeply 
upon  her  heart.  Often  she  retired 
alone  to  some  of  those  lonely  walks 
which  she  loved  so  well,  and  wept  over 
her  alienated  husband  and  her  lost 
child. 

M.  Beauharnais  surrendered  himself 
for  a  time,  witliout  restraint,  to  every 
indulgence.  He  tried,  in  the  society 
of  an  and  shame,  to  forget  liis  wife 
and  his  absent  daughter.  He,  how- 
ever, soon  found  that  no  friend  can 
take  the  place  of  a  virtuous  and  an  af- 
fectionate wife.  The  memory  of  Jose- 
phine's gentleness,  and  tenderness,  and 
love,  came  flooding  back  upon  his  heart 
Ue  became  fully  convinced  of  his  in- 
jusdoe  to  her,  and  earnestly  desired  to 
have  her  restored  again  to  him  and  to 
his  home.  He  sent  communications  to 
Josephine,  expressive  of  his  deep  re- 
gret for  the  post,  promising  amendment 
for  the  future,  assuring  her  of  his  high 
sippreciation  of  her  elevated  and  hon- 
<»able  character,  and  imploring  her  to 
return  with  Hortense,  thus  to  unite 
the  divided  and  sorrow-stricken  house- 
hold. It  was  indeed  a  grati£cation  to 
Jos^hine  to  receive  from  her  husband 
the  acknowledgment  that  she  had  never 
ceased  to  deserve  his  confidence.  The 
thought  of  again  {>re8sing  Eugene  to 
her  bosom  fiUed  a  mother's  heart  with 
raptuieL  Still,  the  griefs  which  had 
weighed  upon  her  were  so  heavy,  that 
she   confessed  to  her  friends  that,  were 


it  not  for  the  love  which. she  bore  Eu- 
gene, she  would  greatly  prefer  to  spend 
the  remnant  of  her  days  upon  her  fa- 
vorite island.  Her  friends  did  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  dissuade  her 
from  leaving  Martiniqua  But  a  moth- 
er's undying  love  triumphed,  and  again 
she  embarked  for  France. 

In  subsequent  years,  when  surround- 
ed by  all  the  splendors  of  royalty,  she 
related  to  some  of  the  ladies  of  her 
court,  with  that  unafiSdcted  simplicity 
which  ever  marked  her  character,  the 
following  incident,  which  occiuiied  du- 
ring this  voyaga  The  ladies  were  ad- 
luLring  some  brilliant  jewels  which 
were  spread  out  before  them,  ^*  My 
young  friends,  believe  me,  splendor 
does  not  constitute  happiness.  I  at 
one  time  received  greater  enjoyment 
from  the  gift  of  a  pair  of  old  shoes 
than  all  these  diamonds  have  ever  af- 
forded me."  The  curiosity  of  her  au- 
ditors was,  of  course,  greatly  excited, 
and  they  entreated  her  to  explain  her 
meaning. 

"  Yes,  young  ladies,"  Josephine  con- 
tinued, "  of  all  the  preseats  I  ever  re- 
ceived, the  one  which  gave  me  the 
greatest  pleasure  was  a  pair  of  old 
shoes,  and  those,  too,  of  coarse  leather. 
When  I  last  returned  to  France  from 
Martinique,  having  separated  from  my 
first  husband,  I  was  far  from  ricL  The 
passage  money  exhausted  my  resources, 
and  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  I 
obtained  the  indispensable  requisites 
for  our  voyage.  Hortense,  obliging 
and  lively,  performing  with  much  agil- 
ity the  dances  of  the  negroes,  and  sing- 
ing their  songs  with  surprising  correct- 
ness, greatly  amused  the  sailors,  who, 
from  being  her  constant  play-fellows, 
had  become  her  favorite  society.  An 
old  sailor  became  particularly  attached 
to  the  child,  and  she  doted  upon  the  old 
man.  What  with  running,  leiiping, 
and  walking,  my  daughter's  slight  shoes 
were  fairly  worn  out  Knowing  that 
she  had  not  another  i)air,  and  fearing  I 
wouk?  forbid  her  going  upon  deck, 
should  this  defect  in  her  attire  be  dis- 
covered,  Hortense  carefully  concealed 
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the  disaster.  One  day  I  experienced 
the  distress  of  seeing  her  return  from 
the  deck  leaving  every  foot-mark  in 
blood.  When  examining  how  matters 
stood,  I  found  her  shoes  literally  in 
tatters,  and  her  feet  dreadfully  torn  by 
a  nail.  We  were  as  yet  not  more  than 
half  way  across  the  ocean,  and  it  seem- 
ed impossible  to  procure  another  pair 
of  shoes.  I  felt  quite  overcome  at  the 
idea  of  the  sorrow  my  poor  Hortense 
would  suffer,  as  also  at  the  danger  to 
which  her  health  might  be  exposed  by 
confinement  in  my  miserable  little 
cabin.  At  this  moment  our  good 
friend,  the  old  sailor,  entered,  and  in- 
quired the  cause  of  our  distress.  Hor- 
tense, sobbing  all  the  while,  eagerly 
informed  him  that  she  coidd  no  more 
go  upon  deck,  for  her  shoes  were  worn 
out,  and  mamma  had  no  others  to  give 
her.  *  Nonsense,*  said  the  worthy  sea^ 
man,  '  is  that  all  ?  I  have  an  old  pair 
somewhere  in  my  chest ;  I  will  go  and 
seek  them.  You,  madam,  can  cut  them 
to  shaj^e,  and  I  will  splice  them  up  as 
well  as  need  be.*  Without  waiting  for 
a  reply,  away  hastened  the  kind  sailor 
in  search  of  his  old  shoes;  these  he 
soon  after  brought  to  us  with  a  triumph- 
ant air,  and  they  were  received  by 
Hortense  with  demonstrations  of  the 
most  lively  joy.  We  set  to  work  with 
all  zeal,  and  before  the  day  closed  my 
daughter  could  resume  her  delightful 
duties  of  supplying  their  evening's  di- 
version to  the  crew.  I  again  repeat, 
never  was  present  received  with  greater 
thankfulness.  It  has  since  often  been 
matter  of  self-reproach,  that  I  did  not 
{>articularly  inquire  into  the  name  and 
history  of  our  benefactor.  It  would 
have  been  gratifying  for  me  to  have 
done  something  for  him  when  afterward 
means  were  in  my  power." 

Poor  Hortense !  most  wonderful  were 
the  vicissitudes  of  her  checkered  and 
joyless  life.  We  here  meet  her,  almost 
an  infant,  in  poverty  and  obscurity. 
The  mother  and  child  arrived  in  Paris 
on  the  morning  of  that  Reign  or  Ter- 
ror, the  story  of  which  has  made  the 
ear  of  humanity  to  tingle.     Hortense 


is  deprived  of  both  her  parents,  and  is 
left  in  friendlessness  and  beggary  in  the 
streets  of  Paris.     A  charitable  neigh- 
bor cherished  and  fed  her.     Her  moth- 
er is  liberated,  and  married  to  Napo- 
leon ;  and   Hortense,    as   daughter  of 
the  emperor,  is  surrounded  with  daz- 
zling splendor,   such   as  earth  has  sel- 
dom witnessed.     We  now  meet  Hor- 
tense, radiant  with   youthful    beauty, 
one  of  the  most  admired  and  courted 
in  the  midst  of  the  glittering  throng, 
which,  like  a  fairy  vision,  dazzles   all 
eyes   in   the  gorgeous    apartments    of 
Versailles  and  St  Cloud.     Her  person 
is  adorned  with  the  most  costly  fabrics 
and  the  most  brilliant  gems  which  Eu- 
rope can  afford.     The  nobles  and  prin- 
ces of  the  proudest  courts  vie  with  each 
other  for  the  honor  of  her  hand.  She 
is   led   to     her  sumptuous  bridal    by 
Louis  Bonaparte,  brother  of  the   em- 
peror ;  becomes  the  spouse  of  a  king, 
and  takes  her  seat  upon  the  throne  of 
Holland.     But  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
external   splendor  she  is  wretched    at 
heart  Not  one  congenial  feeling  unites 
her  with  the  companion  to  whom  she  is 
bound.     Louis,  weary  of  regal   pomp 
and  constraint,  abdicates   the   throne, 
and    Hortense    become*    unendurably 
weaiy  of  her  pensive  and  unambitious 
si)ouse.     They  agree  to  separate  ;  each 
to  journey   along,    unattended    by  the 
other,  the  remainder  of  life's  pilgrim- 
age.    Hortense  seeks  a  joyless  rcf\ige 
in  a  secluded  castle,  in  one  of  the  most 
retired   valleys    of    Switzerland.     The 
tornado   of  counter-revolution   sweeps 
over  Europe,  and  all  herexalted  friends 
and  lowering  hopes  are  prostrated  in 
the  d  ust     Lingering  years  of    diBa{>- 
[)ointment  and  sadness  pass  over  her, 
and  old  age  with  its  in^mities,  places 
her  ujwn  a  dying  bed.     One  only  child, 
Louis  Napoleon,  since  President  of  the 
French   Republic,  the  victim  of  corro- 
ding  ambition  and    ceaseless-gnawing 
discontent,    stands   at   her  bedside    to 
close  her  eyes,  and  to  follow  her,  a  soli- 
tary and  lonely  mourner,  to  the  grave. 
The   dream    of  life   has   |)assed.      The 
shadow  has  vanished  away.     Who  can 
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fathom  the  mystery  of  the  creation 
of  such  a  drama  1 

Josephine  arrived  in  Fiunce.  Slie 
was  received  most  cordially  by  her  hus- 
band. Sorrowful  ex})erience  had  timght 
him  the  value  of  a  home,  and  the  worth 
of  a  pure  and  a  sanctified  love.  Jose- 
phine again  folded  her  idolized  Eugene 
in  her  arms,  and  the  anguish  of  past 
years  was  forgotten  in  the  blissful  en- 
joyments of  a  reunited  family.  These 
bright  and  happy  days  were,  however, 
soon  again  clouded.  The  French  Rev- 
olution was  now  in  full  career.  The 
king  and  queen  were  in  prison. 
All  law  was  prostrata  M.  Beau- 
hamaia,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Revolution,  had  most  cordially 
espoused  the  cause  of  popular  liberty. 
He  stood  by  the  side  of  La  Fayette,  a 
companion  and  a  suppoi-ter.  His  com- 
manding character  gave  him  great  in- 
fluence. He  was  elected  a  deputy  to 
the  Constituent  ABsenibly,  and  took 
an  active  part  in  its  proceedings.  Upon 
the  dissolution  of  this  assembly,  or 
States-General,  as  it  was  also  called, 
as  by  vote  none  of  its  members  were 
immediately  re-eligible,  he  retired 
again  to  the  army  ;  but  when  the  sec- 
ond or  Legislative  Assembly  was  dis- 
solved and  the  National  Convention 
was  formed,  he  was  returned  as  a 
member,  and  at  two  successive  sessions 
was  elected  its  president 

Hie  people,  having  obtained  an  en- 
tire victory  over  monarchy  and  aris- 
tocracy, beheaded  the  king  and  queen, 
and  drove  the  nobles  from  the  realm. 
France  was  now  dividcnl  into  two 
great  parties.  The  Jacobins  were  so 
called  from  an  old  cloister  in  which 
they  at  first  held  their  meetings.  All 
of  the  lowest,  most  vicious,  and  the 
reckless  of  the  nation  belonged  to  this 
[larty.  They  seemed  di8j)Osed  to  over- 
throw all  law,  human  and  divina 
Marat,  Danton,  and  Robespierre  were 
the  Uood-stained  leaders  of  this  wild 
and  furious  faction.  The  Cirondists, 
thmr  opponents,  were  so  called  from 
the  deparment  of  the  Gironde,  from 
which  most  of  the  leaders  gf  this  party 
6 


came.  They  wished  for  a  republic  like 
that  of  the  United  States,  where  there 
should  be  the  protection  of  life,  and 
property,  and  liberty,  with  healthy 
laws  sacredly  enforced. 

The  conflict  between  the  two  parties 
was  long  and  terrible.  The  Jacobins 
gained  the  victory,  and  the  Girondists 
were  led  to  the  guillotine.  M.  Beau- 
hamais  was  an  active  member  of  the 
Girondist  party,  of  which  Madame  Ro- 
land was  the  soul,  and  he  perished 
with  them.  Many  of  the  Girondists 
sought  safety  in  concealment  and  re- 
treat. M.  Beauhamais,  conscious  of 
hiB  iK>litical  integrity,  proudly  refused 
to  save  his  life  by  turning  his  back 
upon  his  foes. 

One  morning  Josephine  was  sitting 
in  her  parlor,  in  a  state  of  great  anxiety 
in  reference  to  the  fearful  commotion 
of  the  times,  when  a  servant  announced 
that  some  one  wished  to  speak  to  her. 
A  young  man  of  very  gentle  and  pre- 
possessing appearance  was  introduced, 
with  a  bag  in  his  hand,  in  which  were 
several  pairs  of  shoes. 

"Citizen,"  said  the  man  to  Jose- 
phine, "  I  understand  that  you  want 
socks  of  plum  gray." 

Josephine  looked  up  in  surprise, 
hardly  comprehending  his  meaning, 
when  he  approached  nearer  to  her,  and, 
in  an  undertone,  whispered,  "  I  have 
something  to  impart  to  you,  madame." 

"  Explain  yourself,"  she  eagerly  re- 
plied, much  alarmed ;  "  my  servant  is 
faithful." 

"  Ah  !"  he  exclaimed,  "  my  life  is  at 
stake  in  this  matter." 

"  Go,  Victorine,"  said  Josephine  to 
her  servant,  "  and  call  my  husband." 

As  soon  as  they  were  alone,  the 
young  man  said,  "  There  is  not  a  mo- 
ment to  lose  if  you  would  save  M. 
Beauhamais.  The  Revolutionary  com- 
mittee last  night  passed  a  resolution  to 
have  him  arrested,  and  at  this  moment 
the  warrant  is  making  out." 

"How  know  you  thisT  she  de- 
manded, trembling  violently. 

"  I  am  one  of  the  committee,"  was 
the  reply,  "  and,  being  a  shoemaker,  I 
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thought  these  shoes  would  afford  me  a 
reasonable  pretext  for  advertising  you, 
madame/* 

At  this  moment  M.  Beauhamais  en- 
tered the  i-oom,  and  Josephine,  weei>- 
ing,  threw  herself  into  his  arms.  "You 
see  my  husband,"  she  said  to  the  shoe- 
maker. 

"  I  have  the  honor  of  knowing  him," 
was  the  reply. 

M.  Beauhamais  wished  to  reward 
the  young  man  on  the  8j)ot  for  his  mag- 
nanimous and  perilous  deed  of  kind- 
ness. The  offer  was  respectfully  but 
decisively  declined.  To  the  earnest  en- 
treaties of  Josephine  and  the  young 
man  that  he  should  immediately  se- 
cure his  safety  by  his  flight  or  conceal- 
ment, he  replied  : 

"I  will  never  flee;  with  what  can  they 
charge  me  1  I  love  liberty.  I  have 
borne  arms  for  the  Revolution." 

"  But  you  are  a  noble,"  the  young 
man  rejoined,  "  and  that,  in  the  eye  of 
the  Revolutionists,  is  a  crime — an  un- 
pardonable crime.  And,  moreover, 
they  accuse  you  of  having  1>een  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Constitutional  Assembly." 

"That,"  said  M.  Beauhamais,  "is 
my  most  honorable  title  to  glory.  Who 
would  not  be  proud  of  having  pro- 
claimed the  rights  of  the  nation,  the 
fall  of  des^wtism,  and  the  reign  of 
laws?" 

"  What  laws  !"  exclaimed  Josephine. 
"  It  is  in  blood  they  are  written." 

"  Madame,"  exclaimed  the  philan- 
thropic young  Jacobin,  with  a  tone  of 
severity,  "  when  the  tree  of  liberty  is 
planted  in  an  unfriendly  soil,  it  must 
be  watered  with  the  blood  of  its  ene- 
mies." Then,  turning  to  M.  Beauhar- 
nais,  he  said,  "  Within  an  hour  it  will 
no  longer  be  jKWsible  to  escape.  I 
wished  to  save  you,  because  I  believe 
you  innocent.  Such  was  my  duty  to 
humanity.  But  if  I  am  commanded 
to  arrest  you — pardon  me — I  shall  do 
my  duty ;  and  you  will  acknowledge 
the  patriot" 

The  young  shoemaker  withdrew,  and 
Josephine  in  vain  entix3ated  her  hus- 
band to  attempt  his  escape.     "  Whither 


shall  I  flee r  he  answered.  "Is  theiv 
a  vault,  a  garret,  a  hiding-place  into 
which  the  eye  of  the  tyrant  RoIk^j- 
pierre  does  not  penetrate  1  We  must 
yield.  If  I  am  condemned  how  can  I 
escape?  K  I  am  not  condemned,  I 
have  nothing  to  fear." 

About  two  hours  elapsed  when  three 
members  of  the  Revolutionary  Com- 
mittee, accompanied  by  a  band  of  arm- 
ed men,  broke  into  the  housa  The 
young  shoemaker  was  one  of  this  com- 
mittee, and  with  firmness,  but  with 
much  urbanity,  he  arrested  M.  Beau- 
hamais. Josephine,  as  her  husband 
was  led  to  prison,  was  left  in  her  deso- 
lated homa  And  she  found  herself  in- 
deed deserted  and  alone.  No  one  could 
then  manifest  any  sympathy  with  the 
proscribed  without  periling  fife.  Jose- 
phine's friends,  one  by  one,  all  aban- 
doned her.  The  young  shoemaker 
alone,  who  had  arrested  her  husband, 
continued  secretly  to  call  with  words  of 
sympathy. 

Josephine  mfiade  great  exertions  to 
obtain  the  release  of  her  husband,  and 
was  also  unwearied  in  her  benefactions 
to  midtitudes  around  her  who,  in  those 
days  of  lawlessness  and  of  angnish, 
were  deprived  of  pro|)erty,  of  fiiiends, 
and  of  home.  The  only  solace  she 
foimd  in  her  own  grief  Wiis  in  minister- 
ing to  the  consolation  of  others.  Jose- 
phine, from  the  kindest  of  motives,  but 
very  injudiciously,  deceived  her  chil- 
dren in  reference  to  their  father's  ar- 
rest, and  led  them  to  suppose  that  he 
was  absent  from  home  in  consequence 
of  ill  health.  When  at  last  she  ob- 
tained permission  to  visit,  with  her 
children,  her  husband  in  prison,  they 
detected  the  deceit.  After  returning 
from  the  prison  after  their  first  inter- 
view,  Hortense  remarked  to  her  moth- 
er that  she  thought  her  father's  apart- 
ment very  small,  and  the  patients  very 
numerous.  She  appeixred  for  a  time 
very  thoughtful,  and  then  inquired  of 
Eugene,  with  an  anxious  expression  of 
countemince : 

"  Do  you  believe  that  pipa  is  ilH  K 
he  is,  it  certainly  is  not  the  sickness 
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which  the   doctors   edeavor  to  cure." 
"  What  do  you  mean,  my  dear  child  T 

asked  Hortense.     ''Can   you  suppose 

that  papa  and  I  would  contrive  between 

us  to  deceive  you  T 

''  Pardon  me,  mamma,  but  I  do  think 

"  Why,  sister,"  exclaimed  Eugene, 
^^how  can  you  say  so  r 

"Good  parents,"  she  replied,  "are 
unquestionably  permitted  to  deceive 
their  children  when  they  wish  to  spare 
them  uneasiness.  Js  it  not  ft,  mam- 
ma T 

Josephine  was  not  a  little  embarras- 
sed by  this  detection,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  that  which  it 
was  no  longer  possible  to  conceal. 

In  the  interview  which  M.  Beauhar- 
nais  held  with  his  wife  and  his  children 
he  spoke  with  some  Ireedom  to  his 
children  of  the  injustice  of  his  impris- 
onment. This  sealed  his  doom.  List- 
eners, .who  were  placed  in  an  adjoining 
room  to  note  down  his  words,  re{)orted 
the  conversation,  and  magnified  it  into 
a  conspiracy  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
republic  M.  Beauhamais  was  imme- 
diately placed  in  close  coniinement 
Josephine  hex-self  was  arresi;ed  and 
plunged  into  prison,  and  even  the  terri- 
fied children  were  rigidly  examined  by 
a  brutal  committee,  who,  by  pi*omises 
and  by  threats,  did  what  they  could  to 
extort  from  them  some  confession 
which  would  lead  to  the  conviction  of 
their  parents. 

Josephine,  the  morning  of  her  ar- 
rest, received  an  anonymous  letter, 
warning  her  of  her  danger.  It  was  at 
an  early  hour,  and  her  children  were 
asleep  in  their  beds.  But  how  could 
she  escape  1  Where  could  she  go  ] 
Should  she  leave  her  childi*en  behind 
her,  and  thus  prevent  the  possibility  of 
eluding  arrest!  Would  not  her  at- 
teii4>t  at  flight  be  construed  into  a  con- 
iluBaaon  of  guilt,  and  thus  compromise 
the  safety  of  her  husband '{  While 
distracted  with  these  thoughts,  she 
heard  a  loud  knocking  and  clamor  at 
the  outer  door  of  the  house.  She  un- 
dentood   too  well  the   signiticance   of 


those  sounds.  With  a  great  effort  to 
retain  a  tranquil  spiiit,  she  passed  into 
the  room  where  her  children  were 
sleeping.  As  she  hxed  her  ejes  upon 
them,  so  sweetly  lost  in  slumber,  and 
thought  of  the  uttei*  *  abandonment  to 
which  they  were  doomed,  her  heart 
throbbed  with  anguish,  and  tears,  of 
such  bitterness  as  are  seldom  shed  upon 
earth,  tilled  her  eyes.  She  bent  over 
her  daughter,  and  imprinted  a  mother's 
farewell  kiss  upon  her  forehead.  The 
affectionate  child,  though  asleep,  clasp- 
ed her  arms  around  her  mother's  neck, 
and,  speaking  the  thoughts  of  the 
dream  passing  through  her  mind,  said, 
"  Come  to  bed.  Fear  nothing.  They 
shall  not  take  you  away  this  night  I 
have  prayed  to  God  for  you." 

The  tumult  in  the  outer  hall  coutin- 
ally  increasing,  Josephine,  feaiful  of 
awakening  Hortense  and  Eugene,  cast 
a  last  lingering  look  of  love  upon  them, 
and,  withdrawing  from  the  chamber, 
closed  the  door  and  entered  her  parlor 
There  she  found  a  band  of  armed  men, 
headed  by  the  brutal  wi-etch  who  had 
so  unfeelingly  examined  her  children. 
The  soldiera  were  haixiened  against 
every  ap2>eal  of  humanity,  and  |>er- 
formed  tiieir  unfeeling  othce  witliuut 
any  emotion,  save  that  of  hati*ed  for 
one  whom  they  deemed  to  be  an  aiisto- 
crat.  They  seized  Josephine  ruucly, 
and  took  possession  of  ail  the  pi'operty 
in  the  house  in  the  name  of  the  Ke- 
public.  They  di-agged  their  victim  to 
the  convent  of  the  Carmelites,  and  she 
was  immured  in  that  prison,  where, 
but  a  few  months  befoi-e,  more  than 
eight  thousand  had  been  massacred  by 
the  mob  of  Paris.  Even  the  blackest 
annals  of  religious  fanaticism  can  i*e- 
cord  no  outi*ages  more  horrible  tlian 
those  which  i*ampant  infidelity  perpe- 
trated in  these  days  of  its  temporary 
triumphs. 

When  Eugene  and  Uortense  awoke, 
they  found  themselves  indeed  alone  in 
the  wide  world.  They  were  informed 
by  a  servant  of  the  arrest  and  the  im- 
prisonment of  theii*  mother.  Tiie 
times  had   long  been  so  troubled,  and 
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the  children  were  so  familiar  with  the 
recital  of  such  scenes  of  violence,  that 
they  were  pi*epared  to  meet  these  fear- 
ful preplexities  with  no  little  degree  of 
discretion.  After  a  few  tears,  they 
tried  to  summon  resolution  to  act  worth- 
ily of  their  father  and  mother.  Hor- 
tense,  with  that  energy  of  character 
which  she  manifested  through  her  whole 
life,  advised  that  they  should  go  to 
Luxembourg,  whei-e  their  father  was 
confined,  and  demand  admission  to 
share  his  imprisonment.  Eugene,  with 
that  caution  which  characterized  him 
when  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  army 
of  Napoleon,  and  when  viceroy  of 
Italy,  apprehensive  lest  thus  they  might 
in  some  way  compromise  the  safety  of 
their  father,  recalled  to  mind  an  aged 
great-aunt,  who  was  residing  in  much 
retirement  in  the  vicinity  of  Versailles, 
and  suggested  the  propriety  of  seeking 
a  refuge  with  her.  An  humble  female 
friend  conducted  the  children  to  Ver- 
sailles, where  they  were  most  kindly 
i-eceived. 

When  the  gloom  of  the  ensuing 
night  darkened  the  city,  M.  Beauhar- 
nais  in  his  cheerless  cell,  and  Josephine 
in  her  prison  still  stained  with  the 
blood  of  massacre,  wept  over  the  deso- 
lation of  their  home  and  their  hopes. 
They  knew  not  the  fate  of  their  chil- 
dren, and  their  minds  were  oppressed 
with  the  most  gloomy  forbodings.  On 
the  ensuing  day,  Josephine's  heart  was 
cheered  with  the  tidings  of  theii-  safety. 
Such  was  the  second  terrific  storm 
wliich  Josephine  encountered  on  life's 
dai'k  waters. 

(  To  be  contimiecLj 


'tH^H'^^^^tH^f 


— As  mean  and  selfish  as  the  world  is, 
there  are  some  noble  souls  in  it, — souls 
that  can  go  out  of  themselves  into  those 
noble  and  generous  acts  that  keep  the 
world  from  moral  and  intellectual  ruin. 
May  heaven  increase  the  number  of  such 
souls.  The  Miscellany  is  feeling  the 
inspiration  of  some  such  ^wble  souls. 


God  the  Fountain  of  Love  to  his 
Children. 

BT    MADAMS    GUTON. 

I  LOVE  my  God,  but  with  no  love  of  mine, 

For  1  have  none  to  give; 
I  love  thee,  Lord ;  but  ail  the  love  is  thine, 

For  by  thy  life  I  liw, 
I  am  as  nothing,  and  rejoice  to  be 
Emptied,  and  lost,  and  swallowed  up  m 
iSThee. 

Thou,Lord,alone,art  ail  thy  children  need, 

And  there  is  none  beside; 
From  thee  the  streams  of   blessedness 
proceed; 
In  thee  the  bless'd  abide. 
Fountain  of  life,  and  all-abounding  grace, 
Our  source,  our  centre,  and  our  dwelling 
place. 


'>*MA/SAAA//^^i. 


A  LESSON  m  JCABSmS  LIFE. 

BT   BLIZA   COOK, 

If  society  over  be  wholly  corrupted,  it 
will  be  by  the  idea  that  it  is  already  so. 
Some  cynics  believe  in  virtue,  sincerity, 
and  happiness  only  as  traditions  of  the 
past,  and  by  ridicule  seek  to  propagate 
the  notion.  This  vain  and  pedantic  phi- 
losophy would  turn  all  hearts  to  stone, 
and  arm  every  man  with  suspicion  against 
all  others,  dedaiming  against  the  romance 
of  life  as  empty  sentimentalism;  against 
the  belief  in  goodness  as  youth's  san- 
guine folly;  and  the  hope  of  pure  happi- 
ness, as  a  fanciful  dream,  created  by  a 
young  imagination,  to  be  dissipated  by 
the  teaching  of  a  few  years'  struggle  with 
the  world. 

If  this  be  wisdom,  I  am  no  philosopher, 
and  I  never  wish  to  be  one;  for  sooner 
would  I  float  upon  the  giddy  current  of 
fancy,  to  fall  among  quicksands  at  last, 
than  travel  through  a  dull  and  dreary 
world,  without  confidence  in  my  compan- 
ions. That  we  may  be  happy,  that  we 
may  find  sincere  friends,  that  we  may 
meet  the  good,  and  enjoy  the  beautiful 
on  earth,  is  a  creed  that  will  find  believ- 
ers in  all  hearts  unsoured  by  their  own 
asceticism.  Virtue  will  sanctify  every 
fireside  where  we  invite  her  to  dwell,  and 
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if  the  clouds  of  misfprtune  darken  and 
dcsfonn  the  whole  period  of  oar  existance, 
it  is  a  darkness  tliat  eminates  from  our- 
aelYes,  and  a  deformity  created  by  us  to 
our  own  unhappineas. 

Yet  this  is  not  relating  the  little  story 
whiA*h  is  the  object  of  my  observation. 
The  axiom  which  I  wish  to  lay  down,  to 
maintain,  and  to  prove  coirect,  is,  that 
manied  life  may  be  with  most  people, 
should  be  with  all,  and  is  with  many  a 
state  of  happiness.  The  reader  may 
smHe  at  my  boldness,  but  the  history  of 
the  personages  I  shall  introduce  to  walk 
their  hour  on  this  my  little  stage,  will 
justify  my  adoptinfi[  the  maxim. 

Bf.  Pierre  LavaUes,  owner  of  a  vine- 
yard near  a  certain  village  in  the  south  of 
France,  wooed  and  wedded  M'dlle.  Julie 
Gonchard.  Exactly  where  they  dwelt, 
and  aU  the  precise  circumstances  of  their 
position,  I  do  not  mean  to  indicate,  and 
if  I  might  offer  a  hint  to  my  contempo- 
raries, it  would  be  a  gentle  suggestion 
that  they  occupy  too  much  time,  paper, 
and  language  in  geographical  and  gene- 
alogical details,  very  wearisome,  because 
very  unnecessary.  Monsieur  Pierre  La- 
vslles  then  lived  in  a  pretty  house,  near 
a  certain  village  in  a  vine-growing  dis- 
trict of  the  south  of  France,  and  when 
he  took  his  young  wife  home,  he  showed 
her  great  stores  of  excellent  things,  cal- 
culated well  for  the  comfortable  sub- 
sistence of  a  youthful  and  worthy  couple. 
Flowers  and  bloissoming  trees  shed  odor 
near  the  lattice  windows,  verdure  soft 
and  green  was  spread  over  the  garden, 
and  the  mantling  vine  '*  laid  forth  the 
purple  grape,"  over  a  rich  and  sunny 
plantation  near  at  hand.  The  house  was 
anall,  but  neat,  and  well-furnished  in  the 
s^le  of  the  province,  and  Monsieur  and 
m^sLint^  Pierre  Lavalles  lived  very  hap- 
pily in  plenty  and  content. 

Here  I  leave  them,  and  introduce  the 
raader  to  Monsieur  Antoine  Perron,  no- 
taiy  in  the  neighboring  village. 

Let  me  linger  over  a  notice  of  this  in- 
dividoaL  He  was  a  good  man,  and, what 
is  more  carious,  an  honest  lawyer.  In- 
deed, in  spite  of  my  happy  theory,  I  may 
say  that  such  a  good  man,  and  such  a 
good  lawyer,  you  could  seldom  meet. 
All  the  village  knew  him;  he  mixed  up 
in  every  one's  quarrels,  not,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  to  make  confusion  worse  con- 
founded by  a  double-tongued  hypocrisy, 
but  to  produce  conciliation;  he  mingled 
in  every  one's  affairs,  not  to  pick  up 
pfolit  for  himself,  but  to  prevent  the  vil- 


lagers* from  running  into  losses  and  im- 
prudent speculations;  he  talked  much, 
yet  it  was  not  to  slander,  but  advice;  he 
thought  more,  yet  it  was  not  over  mis- 
chief, but  on  schemes  of  good;  he  was 
known  to  everybody,  yet  none  that  knew 
him  respected  him  the  less  on  that  ac- 
count. He  was  a  little,  spare,  merry- 
looking  man,  that  sought  to  appear  grave 
when  he  was  most  enclined  to  merriment, 
and  if  he  considered  himself  a  perfect 
genius  in  his  plans  for  effecting  good,  his 
vanity  may  be  pardoned,  because  of  the 
food  it  fed  on. 

M.  Antoine  Perron  considered  himself 
very  ingenious,  and  if  he  had  a  fault  it 
was  his  love  of  originality.  He  never 
liked  to  perform  any  action  in  a  common 
way,  and  never  chuckled  so  gaily  to  him- 
self as  when  he  had  achieved  some  char- 
itable end  by  some  extraordinary  means. 

It  was  seven  months  after  the  mar- 
riage of  M.  Pierre  Lavalles.  M.  An- 
toine Perron  sat  in  his  little  parlor,  and 
gazed  with  clad  eyes  upon  the  cheerful 
fire,  for  the  short  winter  was  just  termin- 
ating. Leaning  forward  in  his  chair,  he 
shaded  his  face  with  his  hands,  and 
steadily  perused  the  figures  among  the 
coals  with  a  most  pleasant  countenance. 
The  room  was  small,  neat,  and  comforta- 
ble, for  the  notary  prospered  in  his  hum- 
ble way,  and  seekii^  omy  comfort,  found 
it,  and  was  content. 

Suddenly  a  violent  knocking  at  the  door 
aroused  him  from  his  reverie,  and  he 
heard  his  old  servant  rushing  to  open  it. 
In  a  moment  two  persons  were  ushered 
into  the  room,  and  the  notaiy  leaped  to 
his  feet  in  astonishment  at  the  extraor- 
dinary scene  before  him.  Had  a  thunder- 
bolt cloven  the  roof,  and  passed  through 
his  hearth  to  its  grave  in  the  centre  of 
the  globe,  or  had  the  trees  that  nodded 
their  naked  branches  without  the  window 
commenced  a  dance  upon  the  snowy 
ground,  he  had  not  been  more  sur- 
prised. 

Monsieur  Pierre  Lavalles  and  Madame 
Pierre  Lavalles  stood  inside. the  doorway. 
Never  had  Monsieur  Perron  seen  them 
before,  as  he  saw  them  now.  Like  tur- 
tle-doves, with  smiling  eyes,  and  affec- 
tionate caress,  they  luul  lived  in  happy 
harmony  during  uie  seven  months  of 
their  married  iSe,  and  motherly  dames, 
when  they  gave  their  daughters  away, 
bade  them  prosper  and  be  pleasant  in 
their  union,  as  they  had  been  joyous  in 
their  love,  pleasant  and  joyous,  as  neigh- 
bor Lavalles  and  his  wife. 
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Now,  Pierre  stood  red  and  angry,  with 
his  right  arm  extended,  gesticulating 
towtirds  his  wife.  Julie  stood  red  and 
angry,  with  her  arm  extended,  gesticu- 
lating toward  her  husband.  M.  Perron, 
aghast  and  perplexed,  waited  for  the 
doiumemeiU. 

^'  Madame,"  said  Monsieur  Pierre  La- 
valles,  ^'  allow  me  to  speak." 

*' Monsieur,"  said  Madame  Pierre  La- 
valles,  "  I  insist — " 

*^  But  Madame,  it  is  my — " 

"  But,  Monsieur,  I  say  I  will." 

**  But  no—" 

"Madame,  I  shalL" 

"  Then  be  careful  what  you  do.  M. 
Perron,  M.  Lavalles  is  mad*" 

Then  the  lady,  having  thus  emphati- 
cally declared  herself,  resigned  the  right 
of  speech  to  her  husband,  who  began  to 
jerk  out  in  disconnected  phrases  a  state- 
ment of  the  case.  Seven  da^s  ago  he 
nad  annoyed  his  wife  by  some  incautious 
word;  she  had  annoyed  him  by  an  incau- 
tious answer;  he  had  made  matters  worse 
by  an  aggravated  retort;  and  she  had 
widened  the  breech  by  a  bitter  retort. 
Tliis  little  squall  was  succeeded  by  a  cool 
calm,  and  that  by  a  sullen  silence,  until 
some  sudden  fnction  kindled  a  new 
Hame,  and  finally,  after  successive  storms 
and  lulls,  there  burst  forth  a  furious  con- 
flagration, and  in  the  violent  collision  of 
their  anger  the  seven  months'  married 
pair  vowed  to  separate,  and  with  that  re- 
solve had  visited  M.  Perron.  Reconcil- 
iation they  declared  ¥ra8  bevond  possibil- 
ity, and  they  requested  the  notary  to 
draw  up  the  documents  that  should  con- 
sign them  to  different  homes.  Each  told 
a  tale  in  turn,  and  the  manner  of  relat- 
ing added  fuel  to  the  anger  of  the  other. 
The  man  and  the  woman  seemed  to  have 
leaped  out  of  their,  and  neither  of 
them  would  listen  to  reason. 

The  duty  of  the  notary  was  to  prepare 
the  process  by  which  they  were  to  be  sep- 
arated. 

'*  Monsieur,"  he  said,  **  I  will  arrange 
this  matter  for  you;  but  you  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  laws  of  France  in  this 
respect?" 

*'  I  know  nothing  of  the  law,"  replied 
M.  PieiTe  Lavalles. 

"Madame,"  said  the  notary,  "your 
wish  shall  be  complied  with.  But  you 
know  what  the   law   says  on  this  head  V 

"I  never  read  a  law  book,"  sharply 
ejaculated  Madame  Pierre  Lavalles. 

**  Then,"  resumed  the  notary,  "  the 
case  is  this.     You  must  return  to  your 


house;  and  I  will  proceed  to  settle  pro- 
ceedings with  the  Judiciary  Court  at 
Paris.  They  are  very  strict.  You  must 
furnish  me  with  all  the  documents  rela- 
tive to  property." 

**  I  have  them  here,"  put  in  the  hus- 
band, by  way  of  parenthesis. 

"And  the  whole  a&ir,  including  cor- 
respondence, preparation  of  instruments, 
&C.,  will  be  settled  in  less  than  three 
months." 

"Three  months?" 

"  Three  months.  Yes,  in  less  than 
three  months." 

"  Then  I  will  live  with  a  friend  at  the 
village  until  it  is  finished,"  said  Madame 
Lavalles,  in  a  decided,  peremptory  tone, 
usual  with  ladies  when  they  are  a  little 
ashamed  of  themselves — or  any  one  else. 

"  Oh,  very  well,  Madame, — oh,  very 
welL" 

"  Not  at  all  well,  Madame;  not  at  all 
well.  Monsieur,"  said  the  notary.  **You 
must  live  as  usuaL  If  you  doubt  my 
knowledge  of  the  law,  you  will,  by  read- 
ing through  these  seven  books,  find  that 
this  fact  is  specified." 

But  the  irritated  couple  were  not  dis- 
posed to  undertake  the  somniferous  task, 
and  shortly  left  the  house,  as  they  had 
come,  walking  the  same  way,  but  a  dis- 
tance of  a  yard  or  so  apart. 

Two  months  and  twenty-seven  days 
had  passed,  and  the  notary  proceeded 
toward  the  house  where  Monsieur  and 
Madame  Lavalles  dwelt.  Since  the  fatal 
night  I  have  described,  he  had  not  en- 
countered them. 

It  was  a  pretty  place.  Passing  through 
the  sunny  vineyards  where  the  spring  was 
just  callmg  out  the  leaves,  the  notary 
entered  a  garden.  Early  roses  twined  on 
either  side  of  the  pord^,  and  as  the  no- 
tary entered,  nothing  struck  him  more 
than  the  neat  and  cheerful  appearance  of 
the  place.  A  demoiselle  iishered  him 
into  a  little  parlor,  where  Monsieur 
Pierre  Lavalles  and  Madame  Julie  La- 
valles had  just  sat  down  to  partake 
breakfast.  The  husband  and  wife  sat 
side  by  side,  with  pleasant  looks,  and 
so  engaged  in  conversation  that  they 
hardly  noticed  the  entrance  of  the  notary. 
The  storm  had  vanished,  and  now  smiles, 
and  eyes  lit  only  vrith  kindness,  and 
bosoms  beating  with  calm  content,  and 
looks  all  full  of  love,  were  alone  to  be 
observed. 

When  M.  Antoine  Perron  entered,they 
started  at  first;  and  then,  recollectiug his 
mission,  blushed  crimson,  looked  one  at 
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another,  and  then  at  the  ground,  await- 
ing his  address. 

*'  Monsieur  and  Madame/' said  the  no- 
tary, **  according  to  your  desires  I  come 
with  all  the  documents  necessaiy  for 
your  separation,  and  the  division  of  your 
property.  They  only  want  your  signa- 
ture, and  we  will  call  in  your  servant 
to  be  witness  " 

"  Stay,"  said  Madame  Julie,  laughing 
at  her  husband;  "  Pierre,  explain  to  M. 
Perron."  ^ 

"Ah,  Monsieur  Person,"  said  Monsieur 
Pierre  Lavalles,  *•  we  had  forgotten  that, 
and  hoped  you  had  also.  Say  not  a  word 
of  it  to  anyone." 

"Not  a  word,"  said  Madame  Julie. 
"  We  never  quarreled  but  once  since  we 
married,  and  we  never  mean  to  quarrel 
again." 


\ 


The  Miscellany  Enlarged 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  Miscellany  is 
enlarged,  from  32  to  48  pages.  There 
wiU  be  no  April,  May,  or  June  numbers. 
This  new  volume,  which  is  dated  July, 
you  will  see,  contains  just  16  pages  more 
than  the  former  numbers,  and  16  pages 
extra  for  six  months,  wiU  be  just  the 
aame  as  32  pi^es  for  the  three  months. 
Or,  to  put  it  in  another  form,  this  num- 
ber, called  July,  contains,  in  fact,  the 
whole  of  April  and  just  one  half  of  the 
May,  and  in  the  six  months,  from  July  to 
December,  the  old  subscribers  get  just 
the  same  number  of  pages  as  they  would 
in  the  old  form  in  nine  months.  The 
next  number  will  be  out  about  the  15th 
ol  June. 

We  have  always  expected  to  enlarge 
ibe  Miscellany,  but  did  not  expect  to 
until  another  year.  In  looking  the  mat- 
ter over,  we  have  concluded  that  we  could 
make  the  change  now  with  less  disadvan- 
tage than  at  any  future  time.  There  will 
be  several  advantages  to  the  subscriber 
in  the  enlarged  form.  The  postage  will 
be  no  more  for  the  year  than  before.  It 
win  cost,  at  most,  only  five  or  ten  cents 


more  to  bind  the  year  than  .in  the  old 
form.  The  greatest  r  eason  for  the  change 
is,  that  we  could  not  furnish  reading 
enough  for  a  dollar.  In  conversing  with 
a  great  number  of  persons  about  it,  we 
find  a  universal  expression  in  favor  of 
the  enlargement. 

We  expect  to  have  this  number  sold 
quite  extensively  at  book  stores,  news 
depots,  and  by  news  men  on  the  cars. 
Now  to  any  one  paying  fifteen  cents  for 
a  single  number,  if  you  conclude,  after 
reading  it,  that  you  would  like  to  sub- 
scribe for  it  for  the  year,  send  to  the  pub- 
lisher just  the  amount  less  that  you  pay 
for  the  single  number,  and  it  will  be  all 
right.  Or  if  you  will  send  us  four  sub- 
scribers, with  the  money,  we  will  furnish 
you  a  copy  free  for  the  year.  If  you  can 
get  any  more  subscribers  we  will  allow 
you  to  take  forty  cents  for  each  yearly 
subscriber,  or  twenty  cents  for  each  half 
yearly. 

fFe  can  furnish  all  of  the  ivumbers  of 
Volume  One;  which  includes  January, 
February,  and  March;  making  96  pages, 
for  26  cents  extra;  or,  persons  can  sub- 
scribe and  pay  one  dollar,  and  receive 
the  whole  of  volume  one  and  two,  from 
January,  1870,  until  December,  the  close 
of  the  year.  We  now  have  about  1,000 
copies  of  the  first  volume,  and  expect  to 
be  able  to  furnish  back  numbers  to  any 
who  may  wish  it  for  six  months  to  come. 

Any  one  beginning  with  the  second 
volume,  July  number,  who  may  wish  vol- 
ume one,  can  have  it  free,  by  sending  us 
one  new  subscriber.  Volume  one  contains 
two  articles  on  Josephine,  three  poems 
by  Whittier,  one  article  by  Beecher,  Dr. 
Bushnell,  and  several  other  articles  of 
great  value. 

We  want  agents  in  every  State  and 
town  in  the  nation,  to  make  a  thorough 
canvass  for  the  Miscellany.  We  allow 
a  good  paying  commission.  What  a  way 
to  do  good.  Let  every  subscriber  work 
for  it. 

When  subscribers  names  are  sent  in,  be 
particular  to  state  with  what  volume  they 
bemn. 

To  Exchanges.— V^Q  will  send  the  Mis- 
CELLAi^Y  for  the  year  to  any  paper  that 
will  be  liberal  in  giving  the  Misobllany 
notice.  Send  us  simply  the  papers  that 
contain  the  notices  as  they  appear. 

We  are  glad  to  announce  that  the  Mis- 
cellany is  increasing  in  circulation  and 
favor.  This  has  encouraged  ua  to  en- 
large at  this  time. 
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Madame  Guyon.— Inthenext  number 
we  expect  io  begin  the  biography  of  thia 
eminent  Christian  woman,  of  the  first 
part  of  the  18th  century.  A  French  lady 
of  noble  birth,  converted  in  a  nunnery, 
she  became  an  eminent  authoress.  Queen 
Catharine,  La  Combe,  Bishop  Fenelon, 
and  perhaps  thousands  of  others,  were 
led  into  the  higher  Christian  life  through 
her  influence.  She  was  imprisoned  for 
years,  but  throuf^h  the  wonderful  charm 
of  her  holy  martyr  life, — wonderful 
gifts!  God  enabled  this  woman  to  shake 
the  moral  citadel  of  Popery  in  France  as 
by  an  earthquake.  This  biography  alone 
\rill  be  worth  more  than  the  cost  of  the 
Miscellany  for  the  year. 

—   ^^rrWwwWww^-w'"- 

"^JIuE  first  article  in  this  number,  by 
Dr.  Thomson,  will  be  read  with  interest 
and  profit.  We  received  it  direct  from 
the  Dr.,  in  manuscript,  originally.  We 
have  other  valuable  articles  from  the 
Bishop,  that  we  intend  to  publish  in  fu- 
ture numbers.  We  gave  a  short  notice 
in  our  hist  number  of  Bishop  Thomson's 
life  and  death.  When  we  have  time  we 
intend  to  present  in  the  Miscellany 
some  interesting  facts  in  the  life  of  this 
angelic  man.  He  died,  as  we  might  have 
expected,  in  great  pea^, 

*WWWWVVVVW^» 

^aft.THE  beautiful  white  paper  on 
which  the  Miscellany  is  printed,  is  man- 
ufactured by  the  Peninsular  Paper  Com- 
pany, of  Ypsilanti.  Our  paper  and 
printing,  we  are  confident,  will  bear  a 
very  favorable  comparison  with  the  best 
publications  of  the  east. 

^..HoN.  Charles  M.  Croswell,  of 
Adrian,  will  contribute  an  article  to  the 
next  number.  We  hope  soon  to  be  able 
to  publish  something  also  from  Judge 
Cooley. 


'Noir  is  tlie  time  to  work  for  the 
Miscellany, 


Praapecttis  of  WmUwtan^M  MUcmUanff. 

VOL.  9.    1870. 

This  work  is  designed  to  cultivate,  ex- 
pand and  elevate  the  mind,  and  instil 
into  the  heart  the  love  of  virtue  and  the 
right.  It  will  maintain  a  high  literary 
standard,  rather  than  attempt  to  suit  the 
morbid  and  vicious  tastes  of  those  who 
can  read  nothing  but  that  which  excites 
the  passions.  Articles  of  a  trashy  and 
sickly  love-tale  character  will  find  no 
place  in  its  paojes.  It  will  be  a  compen- 
dium of  Literary,  Philosophical  and  Re- 
ligious Knowledge, 

It  will  contain  origiiud  articles  or  rare 
selections  from  the  following,  as  well  as 
others  of  the  most  gifted  writers:  John 
G.  Whittier,  the  late  Edward  Thomson, 

D.  D.,  Prof.  B.  F.  Tefft,  Rev.  Dr.  Whe- 
don,  H.  W.  Beecher,  Luther  Lee,  D.D., 
Dr.  Cheever,  Elihu  Burritt,  President 
Mahan,  C.  T.  Bateman,  Hon.  C.  M. 
Croswell,   Hon.    Charles  Sumner,    Hon. 

E.  C.  Seaman,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Shrigley,  Dr. 
Edward  Beecher,  Madame  Guy  on,  Prof. 
T.  C.  Upham,  Jacob  Abbott,  O.  M.  Mitr 
chell,  President  E.  O.  Haven,  Horace 
Bushnell,  D.  0.,  Rev.  T.  L.  Cuyley,  M. 
Simpson,  D.  D. ,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe,  Mrs. 
L.  M.  Child,  Lydia  Jane  Pierson. 

We  have  only  room  for  the  following 
nt»tice,  from  the  Rev.  O.  H.  White,  pas- 
tor of  a  leading  Congregational  Church 
at  New  Haven,  Conn. ,  under  the  shadow 
of  Old  Yale: 

Rev.  J.  K.  Wbllmax  : 

My  Dear  Brother— The  two  nnmbem  of  yoor 
new  MifCBLLANT  caioc  duly  to  hand.  I  like  the 
look!*  of  thi-m.  It  l8  a  mav'Sisine  worth  readiiur 
carefhUy.  It  is  cheap,  too  cheap  In  price,  bnt  fi- 
nable In  contents.  It  oaji^ht  to  hare  a  wWc  ctrcs- 
lati^n.  It  will  meet  a  demand  of  the  timee  in  all 
sections  of  the  country.  loclosed  I  scud  yoo  •  he 
pay  for  the  vear. 

March  82d,  1870. 

Ministers,  teachers,  students,  persons 
traveling  on  business  or  visiting,  may  do 
well  to  work  for  the  MiscBLLAinr. 


-       ••^/MA'WW^W* 

Detroit,  Toledo  &  Cincinnati  R.  R. 
Link.— The  -hort  line  to  Colnmbas,  FodlanapoHs, 
Pltt^bnr^r,  IlarrlBburR.    Philadelphls,    Baltimore, 
I    Wash'muion,    CMnclnnati,    Louisville,    Na-hviPe, 
'    Memphis.  Mobile,   New  Orleans,  and  all  iHiintu 
South.     Sleeping  Couches  on  Nia:ht  Trains  he- 
i    tween  Detroit  and  Cincinnati.    Baf^g«*.  rh(*ckcd 
I    throuL'h.    For  Tickets,  apply  at  Michigan  South- 
ern office,  corner  Jefferson  and  Woodward  an»., 
and  At  the  deiioi,  foot  of  Brash  St.,  Detroit. 
'  D    B.  'I  RACY,  Passenger  Aiyent,  DetroiU 

[The  above  rt»ad  ><as  a  eood  track,  and  passe« 
thronffh  some  of  the  most  beautifal  couniry  In 
Ohio.— Ed.] 
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.    fOM^A*^t^ 


Vol.  II. 


CLOSE  TEOnaET. 

MZ»  wax.  MDWAMD   THOMeOK,  D.  D. 

Thought  is  the  foundation  of  ail  in- 
teOectiul  excellence.  What  is  it  that 
ooMtitateB  darkneBS  in  the  individual 
orthe  ^t  The  aheence  of  thought — 
aotid  thought.  What  is  it  that  has 
handed  down  innumerable  errors  from 
gnention  to  generation  !  The  want 
of  thought.  What  was  it  that  en- 
tonbed  the  world's  mind  for  ages !  The 
vorid's  fearful  experiment  to  dispense 
with  thoaght. 

What  was  it  that  burst  the  chains  of 
ifiyoBS  bondage,  and  gave  to  Europe 
■onl  freedom  ?  What  was  it  that  has 
ipeftd  before  our  vision  so  many  nat- 
mi  tniths ;  that  has  opened  so  wide 
tW  path  of  (liscovery ;  has  crowded  it 
vttfa  so  many  anxious  inquiries,  and  is 
preparing  the  way  for  the  general  edu- 
Citian  of  the  human  race  1     Thought. 

And  yet,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
HMO,  in  the  most  enlightened  portions 
of  the  world,  do  not  act  more  fix>m  au- 
tharity  than  from  reason.  Man's  indo- 
kaoe  iiMluces  him  to  adopt  the  opinions 
ai  others  for  himself.  He  would  rather 
read  or  write,  look  or  hear,  talk  or 
laagL  than  think,  Perhaps  no  one  has 
acquired  a  habit  of  reasoning, 


without  having  tried  a  variety  of  ex- 
pedients to  dispense  with  it ;  while 
thousands  for^o  the  pleasure  of  orig- 
inal thought,  because  they  will  not  pay 
the  price.  Like  sheep,  they  follow  a 
leader,  and  have  no  other  reason  for 
being  gregarious  than  'Hpse  dixit — 
iia  est.'' 

May  I  not  hope,  therefore,  gentle 
reader,  that  an  hour  of  your  time  may 
not  be  unprofitably  spent,  in  pondering 
a  few  remarks  on  close  thought  % 

As  the  theme  is  a  term,  and  not  a 
proposition,  it  will  be  necessary  to  pre- 
scribe some  limits,  in  order  to  avoid 
discursive  remarks.  I  propose,  there- 
fore, to  inquire,  first,  what  close  thought 
implies  ;  and,  second,  what  are  some  of 
the  subterfuges  of  those  who  avoid  it. 

Jt  implies  unity  of  thought  I  do 
not  suppose  that  a  man  should  have  but 
one  thought,  or  one  favorite  thought,  or 
one  particular  series  of  thought.  There 
is  a  man  of  one  idea.  He  seems  fitted 
to  revolve  but  one  thought.  In  silence 
and  in  uproar,  in  sunshine  and  in  shade, 
whether  he  sings  or  prays,  laughs  or 
cries,  reads  or  writes,  flies  or  triumphs  ; 
at  mom,  at  noon,  at  dewy  eve,  and 
"even  in  visions  of  the  night,  when 
deep  sleep  falleth  upon  man,"  his  fa- 
vorite conception  occupies  all  his  fac- 
ulties. He  hears  it  in  running  brooks, 
reads  it  in  beauteous  vales,  sees  it  in 
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even'thing.  He  treats  men,  books, 
and  things  as  did  Lord  Peter,  in  the 
"  Tale  of  a  Tub,**  his  father's  will,  who, 
determined  to  find  the  word  "  shoulder- 
knots,"  picked  it  out,  letter  by  letter, 
and  at  last  substituted  c  for  k  in  the 
orthography.  His  mind,  like  the  touch 
of  the  fabled  Midas,  which  turned 
everything  into  gold,  transmutes  all 
the  thoughts  with  which  it  meets  into 
one  golden  idea.  Such  a  mind  may 
have  variety  ;  hut  that  variety  must 
consist  of  the  various  phases  which  the 
favorite  thought  assumes  in  pursuing 
its  endless  revolutions. 

By  unity  of  thought,  I  mean  that  a 
man  should  have  but  one  thought  at  a 
time.  I  would  not  be  understood  that, 
in  examining  one  thought,  we  may  not 
examine  others,  collatemlly.  In  trac- 
ing one  thought,  we  shall  meet  with 
many ;  for  no  one  is  isolated.  As,  in 
sailing  down  a  stream,  we  find  our- 
selves in  a  swelling  channel,  constantly 
enlarging  by  the  accession  of  tributa- 
ries, so,  in  i)ursuing  a  thought,  we  shall 
find  it  enlarging  and  multiplying  its 
relations.  Only  let  us  take  care  to  sail 
down  the  main  channel  instead  of  try- 
ing to  sail  up  each  tributary. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  m-iy- 
iiuU  discovery — original  t/t<ytight — is 
yenercMy  (iccidental:  it  may  be  so  ap- 
parently, but  not  really.  Two  facts 
may  satisfy  us  of  this.  Ignorant  men 
are  not  discoverers.  New  truths  are 
i-evealed  only  to  patient  observers,  and 
bold,  persevering  inquirers.  Who  dis- 
covei-ed  the  circulation  of  the  blood] 
Not  the  ignorant,  thoughtless  butcher, 
but  the  scientific,  reflecting  anatomist 
Who  discovered  the  asteivids]  They 
who,  by  years  of  I'eflection  and  obser- 
vation, wei-e  le<l  to  suspect  their  ex- 


istence. Who  revealed  the  laws  of  the 
heavens  1  He  who,  for  a  lifetime,  had 
laid  his  head  in  intense  and  untiring 
thought  about  them.  The  least  exer- 
tion may  be  sufficient  to  make  a  fortu- 
nate discovery,  when  a  mind  ia  filled 
with  the  rich  results  of  long  i-eflection  ; 
whereas,  the  same  reflection,  on  the 
part  of  an  unfurnished  mind,  may  be 
utterly  unproductive — as  the  weight  of 
a  grain  may  turn  a  scale-l>eam  against 
a  ton,  after  nearly  twenty  hundred 
weight  have  been  put  into  the  0|>po8ite 
dish. 

It  frequently  happens  that  discov- 
eries are  made  simultaneously,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world  ;  btit  rarely 
is  a  discovery  made  in  advance  of  the 
age.  Roger  Bacon  is  the  only  ivmark- 
able  example  of  a  mind  outstripping  the 
race  by  ages  ;  and  the  Pojw  excommu- 
nicated him,  and  imprisoned  him  for 
ten  years,  for  supi)osed  dealings  with 
the  devil.  The  human  mind,  during 
the  dark  ages,  scarce  ever  shot  a  Sfmrk 
into  the  regions  of  science ;  but,  when 
the  intellectual  night  receded,  the  l)eaiDs 
of  a  thousimd  stnrs  mingled  their  light 
for  the  illumination  of  Europe,  and  eack 
nation  had  her  constellation.  Simut 
taneous  discoveries  are  the  legitimall 
offspring  of  the  times.  The  discoverifl 
do  not  illustrate  the  age ;  but  the  afl 
develops  the  discoveries.  They  are  tl 
necessary  results  of  the  accuniulatioi 
of  generations  of  excitement,  and  agi 
of  progressive  thought 

It  may  be  objected,  tliat  the  happiq 
productions,  in  the  dejiartment  of 
at  least,  arc  often  the  svdden  f^usii 
of  tnon^ents  of  in»piration.      Oran 
that  i\XL  extraordinary  genius  may  t\ 
happy  flights  in  unprepared  momeui 
is  that  any  reason  why  oixlinary 
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should  idly  wait  lor  ix)etic  bi'eathiugf 
In  judging  of  the  labor  expended 
upon  any  given  production,  an  unpi-ac- 
tised  oompoBer  may  be  deceived.  That 
which  SDiells  most  of  the  lamp  is  not 
really  the  most  elaborate.  A  cele- 
brated critic  pronounced  the  finest 
writing  to  be  such  as  a  reader  would 
imagine  exceedingly  easy  to  equal,  and 
yet  such  that  whoever  should  attempt 
to  imitate^  would  perspii*e  over  his  task. 
It  is  the  half-finished  production  which 
leaves  the  mark  of  labor. 

A  distinguished  clergyman  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, whenever  he  preached  a 
long,  and  learned,  and  involved  sei*mon, 
generally  apologized,  by  saying  that  he 
had  not  time  to  prepare  a  short,  simple 
one. 

A  celebrated  barrister  of  one  of  our 
Eastern  cities  is  said  to  employ  a  style 
which  is  the  personification  of  sim- 
plicity ;  and  yet,  he  is  more  studious 
and  laborious,  in  his  preparations  for 
the  bar,  than  all  his  competitors.  A 
little  tract  sometimes  costs  more  labor 
than  a  volume.  The  perfected  compo- 
sition, like  the  finished  edifice,  is  the 
result  of  double  toil — labor  in  erecting, 
and  labor  in  removing  the  scafiblding, 
and  scraping  away  the  traces  of  the 
iool&  It  is  said  of  Pericles,  "who 
lightened,  thundered,  and  astonished 
Greece,"  that  he  never  s[>oke  extefinjxyre^ 
nor  even  ventured  to  deliver  an  opin- 
ion, without  ample  preparation.  Virgil 
occupied  ten  years  in  writing  six  books 
of  the  -.^neid.  Not  a  single  page  of 
fine  writing  was  ever  produced  without 
miKh  InteUectual  eifort:  a  solitary  sen- 
tence may  express  the  result  of  years 
of  thought.  The  harvest  may  be  gath- 
ered in  a  day  ;  but  plowing,  and  plant- 


ing, and  gi-owth  require  tiino.  If  in- 
spiration may  be  i^licnl  on,  why  does  it 
not  operate  upon  the  indolent  as  well 
as  the  active,  the  fool  as  the  wise  man  '\ 
He  who,  too  idle  to  think,  sits  and 
sighs,  and  invokes  the  Muses,  will 
drink  the  LetJiean,  sooner  than  the 
Pierian,  spring. 

Tfie  privilet/eA  of  Uie.  unwernty  vnll 
not  ripply  the  want  of  thought;  but 
strong,  continuous  thought,  will  atone 
for  the  want  of  them.  I  hope  that  this 
i-emark  will  neither  be  misunderstood 
nor  misrepi^esenteil.  I  trust  I  am  as 
deeply  impressed  with  the  value  of 
classical  studies  as  any  man  ought  to 
be  ;  though  I  regain!  them  not  as  edu- 
cation itself,  but  as  its  instruments. 
Theii*  chief  value  results  from  the  men- 
tal discipline  which  they  afibi-d.  How 
sadly  mistaken,  then,  is  he  who  relies 
upon  his  literary  privileges  mei*ely,for 
his  future  greatness!  He  selects  the 
best  universities,  matriculates  regu- 
larly, carlessly  cons  his  lessons,  but 
slurs  over  every  difiicult  passage  ;  re- 
lies much  upon  the  aid  of  his  superior 
classmates,  and  places  his  head  u|)on 
the  recitation  l>ench,  in  the  vain  hope 
that  the  intellects  of  othei*s,  ojMUiiting 
upon  his  passive  soul,  will  mould  him 
into  a  genius,  as  the  hammer  of  the 
blacksmith  Hha[)es  the  iron  upon  his 
anvil  into  a  horseshoe.  Verily  such  an 
one  has  his  rewaixl — a  sheep-skin.  But 
can  the  drone  tJius  purchase  mental 
j)ower  with  his  father's  money  ]  No. 
Nature  8i)urns  the  insulting  pi-oj)osi- 
tion,  and  says,  "  Thy  money  j)erish  with 
thee!"  Better  for  such  an  one  that  he 
had  never  opened  a  page  of  Virgil  or 
of  Homer;  that  the  temple  of  science 
had  forever  closed  iU  gates  against  him. 
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At  the  termination  of  his  collegiate 
course,  the  univei'sity  clothes  him  with 
its  honors ;  the  world  exi)ects  him  to 
stand,  "a  man";  the  father  fondly 
looks  to  him  for  a  realization  of  the 
delusive  dream  he  had  indulged  con- 
cerning his  cherished  idol.  He  enters 
upon  the  duties  of  active  life  ;  but  lo  ! 
perhaps,  in  the  very  first  collision  with 
the  vigorous  mind  of  the  self-taught 
woodman,  he  is  demonstrated  to  be  a 
leanied  fool.  He  deserves  the  sting  of 
scoqnons;  but  his  mortification  is 
keener  than  Uie  lash  of  an  exterminat- 
ing angel.  This  is  no  fancy  sketch. 
It  has  many  prototypes  in  real  life. 
Nor  is  it  much  to  be  wondered  at;  but 
it  is  strange,  passing  strange,  that  so 
many  of  the  modem  "  improvemerUs" 
in  the  plan  of  education  should  be  based 
upon  a  similar  delusion.  I  refer  to  in- 
tei-pretations,  interlinear  translations, 
etc.,  etc.,  by  which  thought  is  super- 
ceded, and  the  very  purpose  for  which 
the  classics  ought  to  be  valued  is  frus- 
ti-ated.  When  the  ancient  poet  -^Es- 
chylus  drew  a  picture  of  a  great  man 
(a  picture  which,  pi*esented  in  the 
theatre,  caused  all  the  audience  to  turn 
to  Aiistides,  as  he  whom  it  precisely 
suited),  he  painted  a  field  deeply 
ploughed,  and  therefore  richly  produc- 
tive. 
*  Reaplog,  in  iii*nd,theprocloceorthedeepltirrow,* 

It  is  because  the  precious  mental  fruit 
springs  from  the  deep  furrow,  that  the 
classics  are  so  valuable :  they  are  the 
plowshare.  To  render  them  easy,  by 
injudicious  aids,  is  to  grind  your  plow- 
share into  dust,  and  scatter  it  over 
moral  turf.  The  mere  information  they 
communicate  is  of  little  consequence. 

There  have  been  men  who  have  risen 
to   eminence  without  classical  attain- 


ments ;  but  they  acquired,  by  other 
means,  that  habit  of  thought  which  the 
classics  are  so  peculiarly  calculated  to 
confer.  As  examples,  take  Franklin 
and  Ck>bbett — the  one  an  Ajnerican 
philosopher,  tlie  other  a  British  statea- 
man  :  one  was  the  glory  of  a  former 
age,  the  other  the  glory  of  the  present 
What  was  the  secret  of  their  eminence  1 

*'  I  learned  grammar,"  says  Gobbet, 
"  when  I  was  a  private  soldier,  on  the 
pay  of  sixpence  a  day.  The  edge  of 
my  berth,  or  that  of  my  guard-bed,  was 
my  seat  to  study  in;  my  knap-sack  was 
my  book-case  ;  and  a  bit  of  board  lying 
on  my  lap  was  my  writing-table.  In 
winter  time,  it  was  rarely  that  I  could 
get  any  evening  light,  but  that  of  the 
fire,  and  only  my  turn  even  at  that. 
To  buy  a  pen  or  a  sheet  of  paper,  I  was 
compelled  to  forego  some  portion  of  my 
food,  though  in  a  state  of  half-starva- 
tion. I  had  no  moment  of  time  that  I 
could  call  my  own  ;  and  I  had  to  read 
and  write  amidst  the  talking,  laughing, 
singing,  whistling,  and  bawling  of  at 
least  half  a  score  of  the  most  thought- 
less of  men,  and  that^  too,  in  the  hours 
of  freedom  from  all  control."  Here 
was  discipline.  Here  was  the  habit  of 
self-control — of  close,  patient,  vigorous 
thought 

There  are  some  who  have  fallen  into 
the  sad  mistake  that  reading  is  a  sub- 
stitute/or thinking.  This  has  been  the 
curse  of  thousands.  The  age  is,  em- 
phatically, a  reading  one.  We  read  in 
infancy,  in  childhood,  in  manhood,  and 
in  old  age ;  literally,  read  ourselves 
from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb.  Scarce 
has  an  infant  time  to  open  its  eyes  upon 
the  world,  before  it  is  tied  to  a  stool,  to- 
learn  its  book  ;  and  a  man  is  considered 
an  ignoramus,  unless  he  has  read  a  line 
of  pages  large  enough  to  reach  &om 
the  earth  to  the  moon.  It  often  hap* 
pens  that  a  father  congratulates  himself 
upon  the  genius  of  his  son,  and  the  sur^ 
omens  of  his  future  eminence,  simply 
because  he  is  /ond  of  reading,  H0 
seems  to  think  the  mind  a  repository, 
and  that  the  process  of  making  a  great 
in«.n  consists  in  filling  it  up  with  bookaL 
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and  then  putting  it  ini»  some  importr 
ant  adtuadon  in  Ufe  to  give  occasion  to 
its  op^ations  ;  as  though  the  soul  were 
a  tea-kettle,  and  you  could  fill  it  up, 
and  set  it  over  the  lire,  and  produce  the 
breatiiing  of  genius  ad  libiiuan.     To 
such  a  father,  I  would  s&j,  beware,  lest 
thy  son  jHOve  an  intellectual  epicure — 
a  dreaming  fooL     Such  a  caution  is 
more  neoeesary  at  this  period,  because 
much  of  our  reading  matter  is  worth- 
less.    It  must  be  admitted  that  literar 
tare  is  increased,  but  is  it  not  also  di- 
luted I     Authora  are  multiplied,  but  is 
genuis  advanced']     Everything  now  is 
done  by  steam.     Books  are  written  and 
read  in  a  hurry.     There  is,  evidently,  a 
degeanfiracy    in    the   procbidng    mind. 
Books  seem  to  make  up  in  size  what 
they  lack  in  sense  ;  and,  often,  a  grain 
of  the  solid   gold  of  an  old  author  is 
hammered  into  a  flimsy  octavo,  to  be 
called   a  '^new  book."     The  eccentric 
John  Randolph  once  remarked  in  Con- 
gress, that  he  wished  there  were  but 
two  books  in  the  world,  **  the  Bible 
and   WiU   Shakspeare.''      Although  I 
demur,  in  part,  to  the  selection  of  that 
eoriatie  genius,  I  acknowledge  the  wis- 
dom on  which  the  suggestion  is  founded. 
Books  are  needed  to  convey  informa- 
tion, and  to  stimulate  the  mind.    When 
oaed  for  these  purposes,  they  are  legit- 
imataly  employed ;  but,  when  they  are 
used  for  amusement  instead  of  instruc- 
ttton,  or  to  relieve  the  mind  instead  of 
oMfC  it  in  cogitation,  their  tendency  is 
pcmiciotts — equally  so,  when  they  fill 
up  the  attention,  and  leave  no  time  or 
motive  for  thought.     The  mind  always 
flowing  in  the  track  of  borrowed  ideas 
is  weak — ^inactive-— dependent.     It  has 
no  tendency  to  observe,  no  curiosity  to 
inquire,  no  capacity  to  produce.     It  is 
de»EEtate  of   original    conceptions,   of 
Isity  thought,  of  elevated  purpose. 

To  ex<nte  the  mind,  and  supply  it 
with  ideas,  go  rather  to  TuUvnre  than  to 
books.  The  heavens  and  the  earth 
offer  food  for  the  soul.  Would  you 
have  pure  and  original  thoughts  ?  €k> 
to  the  only  pure  and  original  fountain 
of  ideas — nature.      There  lie,  on  all 


her  pages,  the  beautiful  and  the  sub- 
lime. Go,  send  your  soid  to  pillow  her- 
self upon  the  green  earth,  or  enthrone 
herself  upon  the  heavens  ;  bid  her  sail 
upon  the  whirlwind,  step  into  the  terrific 
tempest;  place  her  ear  to  the  thunder, 
and  open  her  eye  upon  the  lightning's 
path.  She  shall  meet  with  ideas  of  beau- 
ty and  of  grandeur,  and  hold  fellowship 
with  Him  who  maketh  the  earth  his 
footstool,  the  heavens  his  throne,  the 
thunder  his  voice,  the  clouds  his  char- 
iot, and  whose  footsteps  are  on  the 
wings  of  the  wind.  What  is  the  se- 
cret of  success  in  medicine,  in  law,  in 
divinity,  in  oratory?  Thought.  Who 
is  the  distinguished  doctor)  lawyer  1 
divine)  He  who  is  given  to  patient 
observation  and  reflection.  Show  me 
the  philosopher  who  was  more  fond  of 
books  than  of  nature.  Was  it  Aristotle, 
who  gave  laws  to  Europe  for  more  than 
thirteen  centuries)  Was  it  Bacon, 
who  poured  such  a  flood  of  light  upon 
the  fields  of  pluloeophy  1  Was  it  New- 
ton, who  unraveled  the  laws  of  the  uni- 
verse) Was  it  Locke,  who  applied 
the  principles  of  the  inductive  philoso- 
phy, to  mind)  Was  it  Bichat,  who 
carried  the  same  principles  into  the 
physiological  sciences )     No,  no. 

How  did  the  ancient  poet  do )  Ho- 
mer had  no  books ;  and  yet,  for  his 
image,  the  temple  of  fame  opens  her 
'*  holy  of  holies,"  and  sends  up  the 
sweetest  incense  that  ever  exhaled  from 
her  altars.  His  soul  kept  house  in  the 
universe.  The  scenery  of  his  native 
land  supplied  him  with  ideas,  and,  like 
the  widow's  cruse  of  oil,  was  never  ex- 
hausted or  diminished  by  the  using. 
The  naked  rocks  of  the  .^ean  fired 
his  mind.  His  heart,  like  the  .^Eolian 
harp,  was  responsive  to  the  passing 
breeze,  ^'Sublimity  covered  him  all 
the  day  long,  and  dwelt  beneath  his 
shoulders."  He  was  blessed  for  the 
precious  things  of  heaven,  for  the  dew, 
and  for  the  deep  thatcoucheth  beneath, 
and  for  the  precious  things  brought 
forth  by  the  sun,  for  the  precious  things 
put  forth  by  the  moon,  and  for  the 
chief  things  of  the  ancient  mountains. 
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and  for  the  precious  things  of  the  last- 
ing hills.  The  mind  can  scarcely  fail 
to  bring  good  tidings,  when  its  feet  are 
upon  the  mountains.  It  is  not,  how> 
ever,  by  an  idle  ramble,  that  natui'e's 
beauties  can  be  conceived.  These  are 
hidden  from  every  eye  that  hath  not 
been  taught  to  dwell  upon  them.  It 
was  a  beautiful  idea  of  the  ancients, 
that  the  heavens  and  the  earth  are  an 
all(^rical  representation,  under  the 
external  form  of  which  are  couched 
ideas  which  the  wise  only  can  read. 
The  soul  formed  to  contemplation  sees 
a  thousand  charms  never  revealed  to 
the  untutored  mind.  Before  it,  the 
wilderness  breaks  forth  into  singing, 
and  the  solitary  place  buds  and  bios* 
soms  as  the  rose.  To  such  a  mind,  the 
universe  is  like  Anacreon's  lyre,  which, 
whatever  was  the  poet's  theme,  or  how- 
ever he  swept  its  chords,  sounded  out 
love  only  from  its  strings. 

O  let  me  listen  to  the  ravished  mind 
that  has  been  musing  on  the  fields  ! 
"  Her  lips  drop  as  the  honey-comb ; 
honey  and  milk  are  under  her  tongue, 
and  the  smell  of  her  garments  is  like 
the  smell  of  Lebanon." 

Whence  does  the  metaphysician  draw 
his  ideas  ?  By  turning  his  mind's  eye 
inward ;  surveying  the  faculties  and 
their  operations  ;  tracing  the  thought 
through  its  stages ;  studying  the  laws 
of  memory,  imagination,  judgment; 
making  the  soul  the  theme  of  its  own 
observations.  Thus  were  Locke,  Reid, 
Brown,  Stewart,  Cousin,  taught. 

Who  is  the  successful  minister  1  The 
book-worm  %  Nay ,  the  diligent  stu- 
dent of  his  own  heart  It  was  from 
his  own  bosom,  next  to  the  Bible,  that 
Massillon  drew  his  eloquence.  White- 
field  his  power,  Wesley  his  charm. 
Here,  in  the  mysterious  workings  of 
the  bosom,  as  in  a  mirror,  you  may  be- 
hold the  secret  springs  of  human  ac- 
tion, the  various  phases  of  human 
character,  the  deformity  and  hideous- 
ness,  and  devilishness  of  depraved  hu- 
manity. Here  you  may  examine  the 
excuses  of  the  sinner,  and  his  refuges 
of  lies ;  here  see  his  fears  and  forebo- 


dings, his  hopes  and  doubts;  here  trace 
the  silent,  melting,  mellowing  energies 
of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  the  hellish 
suggestions    of  the    invisible   foe.     O 
there  are  wells  of  inspiration  in  each 
human  bosom,  whence  angel  souls  might 
draw  !    Here  is  the  true  Castilian  foun- 
tain.    Drink,  drink  deep,    and    then 
trust  your  pen,  or  tongue,  for  vivid  de- 
lineations   of    burning    thought.     In- 
spired  by  communion  with  'his    own 
heart,  the  minister  can  not  hut  be  elo- 
quent.    He   comes  forth    on    vantage 
ground.     He   has   obtained   a   perfect 
knowledge  of  the  inmost  workmgs  of 
his  hearer's  hearts.     "  As  face  answei^ 
eth  to  face,  in  water,  so  the  heart  of 
man   to  man."     The  audience    sit    in 
mute  astonishment.     The  stillness,  like 
that  of  death,  is  interrupted  only   by 
the  falling  tear,  or  the  half-suppressed 
sigh.     No   wonder :    an   unseen  hand 
goes  forth  from  the  preacher  into  each 
bosom,  and  searches  it;  every  one  is 
conscious  that,  for  the  time,  he   is  a 
prisoner  chaiued  by  the  heart     It  is 
almost  as  though   one  rose   from   tdie 
grave. 

What  gave  to  Shakspeare  his  power  % 
Surely  he  knew  little  of  books.  He 
read  scarce  anything  but  human  nature. 
Henee  he  drew  whatever  of  sublimity, 
of  fire,  of  el^ance,  of  sweetness,  in- 
spired his  song ;  and  hence  he  derived 
that  indescribable  charm  which  is  spread 
over  all  his  pages.  O  that  it  had  beeii 
sanctified  ! 

But  you  inquire,  if  poets  and  oratoxs 
have  gone  to  nature  for  ideas,  may  -we 
not  go  to  them  ?  Qo  rather  to  the  tntb- 
sta7ice  than  the  shcuicw.  Go  to  the 
pure  /ou7Uain,  not  the  polluted  streatn. 
Think  not  so  meanly  of  your  soul  as  to 
suppose  it  unworthy  or  incompetent  to 
receive  a  thought  fresh  from  its  source. 
To  you,  the  universe  opens  its  rich  and 
abundant  fields  of  thought  If  you 
would  know  their  native  fragrance  and 
sweetness,  you  must  gather  them  ^w^ith 
your  own  hand.  But,  if  ideas  oould 
be  derived  from  books,  fresh  and  ^reen 
as  we  receive  them  from  nature,  there 
would  yet  be  a  i^eason  why  we  should 
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rely  upon  our  own  efforts.  The 
streDgth,  and  health,  and  happiness  of 
the  soul  are  dependent  upon  the  proper 
exercise  of  its  faculties. 

Rhetoric  and  logic  have  been  giip- 
posed,  bv  some,  to  be  stibstittUes  for 
thought  I  quarrel  not  with  these 
sciences.  They  have  a  beneficial  in- 
fluence on  the  mind,  and  are  to  be 
ranked  high  among  elevated  studies. 
But,  so  far  from  being  substitutes  for 
thought)  thought  is  a  substitute  for 
them.  They  may  be  serviceahle,  but 
they  are  not  essential,  to  the  poet  or 
author.  They  did  not  go  before,  to 
dig  the  channel  in  which  the  stream  of 
genius  should  flow  ;  they  merely  fol- 
lowed, to  observe  its  direction,  and  map 
the  tributaries  which  swell  the  sweep- 
ing tide. 

With  all  the  logic  and  rhetoric  of 
Aristotle,  a  man  could  never  produce 
an  original  thought,  any  more  than  a 
surreror,  with  his  compass,  could  call 
into  existence  the  mountain  he  surveys. 

Think,  if  you  would  be  eloquent — 
think,  and  the  brain  will  send  down  its 
influence  upon  the  heart ;  and  then  the 
tcngue  can  not  avoid  eloquence.  She 
iciff  come  down,  aixd  seat  herself  upon 
the  lips. 

Does  the  excited  heart  need  direc- 
tion as  to  the  manner  of  its  pulsations  ? 
As  weU  teach  the  earth  how  to  move 
in  her  orbit.  You  can  not  if  you  would, 
direct  As  well  attempt  to  give  laws 
to  the  earthquake,  or  the  volcano,  or 
learn  the  exploding  magazine  how  it 
shall  expand.  The  excited  heart  scorns 
to  think  of  rhetoric  or  logic.  They 
dart  not  speak  to  her,  but  sit  mute  and 
enraptured  spectators  of  her  emotions. 
Ther  cease  to  be  teachers,  and  become 
silent  and  humble,  but  enchanted,  toor- 
skippers.  What  was  the  eloquence  of 
Demosthenes  1  The  outbursting  of  an 
orerflowing  soul.  What  the  eloquence 
of  Logan )  The  plaints  of  a  woimded 
heart  What  the  eloquence  of  Tecum- 
seht  The  eruptions  of  pent-up  re- 
venge, and  indignation.  There  is  no 
ihetraic  like  that  of  the  stimulated 
spirit    Who  would  lecture  on  the  ar- 


rangements of  arguments  to  the  pris- 
oner pleading  for  his  life  1  Who  would 
teach  the  inflections  of  the  voice,  which 
are  suitable  for  command,  to  the  pUot, 
with  his  eyes  on  the  headland,  the 
breakers,  the  midnight  ocean  storm, 
while  his  whole  soul  is  roused  to  a 
struggle  with  the  maddened  elements) 
Would  you  preach  on  the  tones  appro- 
priate for  supplication  to  Dives  putting 
his  head  out  df  the  flames  of  perdition, 
to  call  on  Abraham  for  a  drop  of  water 
to  cool  his  tongue  ? 

Rhetoric  and  logic  have  their  uses — 
they  do  not  precede,  they  follow, 
thought.  They  may  be  concerned  to 
criticise,  to  subdue,  and  chasten.  But 
even  in  this  office,  let  them  be  watched 
with  suspicioiL  If  you  have  written  a 
line  witi  a  throbbing  bosom,  beware, 
then — beware  how  you  put  the  rude 
hand  of  cold  criticism  upon  it  Nature 
is  nature's  best  interpreter. 

These  sciences  find  their  occasions 
of  service  in  the  outset  of  the  mind  ; 
but  they  only  attend  it  in  its  groveling 
walks.  They  are  earthly  instruments, 
and  fitted  only  for  terrestrial  valleys. 
Once  wrap  the  soul  in  a  chariot  of 
flames,  and,  like  Elijah  ascending  the 
heavens,  it  will  fling  away  its  staff"  and 
mantla 


<^Our  ISuflleleney  In  of  C^od." 

Yes,  brethren,  it  is  a  blessed  verity 
— one  of  the  most  encouraguig,  and 
one  of  the  most  comprehensive  truths 
in  the  Bible.  The  all-sufficiency  of 
God  may  be  styled  the  essence  of  all 
Christion  experience;  it  is  the  moral 
which  the  Scriptures  continually  incul- 
cate ;  it  stands  in  the  heraldry  of 
heaven  as  the  motto  on  the  believer's 
arms.  The  all-sufficiency  of  Grod  gives 
strength  to  patience,  solidity  to  hope, 
constancy  to  endurance,  nerve  and  vi- 
tality to  effort.  The  weakest  believei*, 
with  this  sacred  treasure,  is  enabled  to 
go  steadily  forward. — Funshon. 
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I'm  a  traveler,  wand'ring  travler, 
In  this  mystic  world  of  motion, 

Scanning  all  its  greatest  actions 
On  the  land  and  on  the  ooean; 

All  its  changes  ending  never, 

Bringing  joy  or  sorrow  &vw, 

II. 
Ever  in  my  lonely  musings 

Whispering  voices  seem  to  greet  me, 
Voices  from  the  sky  surrounding, 

Voices  from  the  earth  beneath  me. 
From  the  wat'ry  flood  and  fountain 
And  the  cliifs  that  top  the  mountain. 


Deep  within  the  secret  chambers, 
Chambers  of  my  soul's  indwelling; 

Temple  of  the  inner  being, 
Tiny  voices  ever  swelling, 

Seem  to  whisper,  **  Growing  older. 

Slowly  fading,  growing  older. " 

IV. 

I  behold  my  friends  around  me. 
Note  their  ever  changing  features. 

As  the  ceaseless  years  roll  onward, 

Showing  that  we're  transient  creatures, 

Showing  earth  is  but  the  portal, 

Not  the  home  of  souls  immortal. 


I  can  see  their  wrinkles  growing. 
See  their  beaming  eyes  grow  dimmer, 

See  their  noble  forms  grow  stooping, 
See  their  fires  of  vigor  glimmer, 

Fainter,  weaker,  slowly  colder, 

Day  by  day  they're  growing  older. 


They  are  passing,  swiftly  passing. 
To  the  land  of  spirit  nations; 

One  by  one  they  cross  the  river 
Gloomy  verge  of  fair  creation, 

Leaving  lifeless  forms  to  slumber 

Where  the  tombstones,  earth  encumber. 

VII. 

Look  upon  the  fairest  cities 
Glowmg  in  resplendent  riches, 

Gilded  domes  and  marble  temples, 
Pillared  halls  and  statued  niches, 

Vast  cathedrals,  dim  and  solemn. 

Grandly  built  with  arch  and  column. 


VIII. 

Age  shall  fiercely  come  upon  them. 
Crushing  down  and  overturning, 

Leaving  scarce  a  stone  to  tell  you 

Where  the  seats  of  wealth  and  learning 

Once  received  the  adoration 

Of  some  unrememb'red  nation. 


Every  work  of  man's  construction, 
Aqueducts  and  sparkling  fountains, 

Moles,  restraining  dashing  biUows, 
Tunnels  through  the  granite  mountains. 

Ever  tell  the  olden  story, 

Transient'  is  each  earthly  glory. 


/pt's  massy  sculptures  whisper 
Ho  the  travler  wand 'ring  thither, 
Growing  older,  crumbling,  falling. 

Thus  all  fame  at  last  must  wither, 
Thus  aU  beauty,  strength  and  glory. 
Soon  shall  be  but  ruins  hoary. 


Neath  the  palm  trees  grateful  shadow. 
Where  the  torrid  sun  is  shining. 

Uxmal  lifts  its  smould'ring  towers 
Whilst  the  tangled  vines  entwining, 

Gazing  sadly,  sofUy  sighing, 

Wasting,  rusting,  slowly  dying. 

XII.  J 

Mighty  nations  rise  and  prosper, 

Filling  all  the  world  with  wonder 
At  their  power,  fame  and  glory; 

Yet  how  soon  they  break  aminder. 
Scattering  fragments  as  the  token 
Of  their  grandeur,  crushed  and  broken. 

XIII. 

Earth  itself  is  growing  older; 

Rocky  cliffs  are  downward  bending, 
Worn  away  by  wasting  ages, 

To  the  level  plains  descending; 
And  the  ocean  ever  beating, 
Sylid  earth  is  ever  eating. 

XIV. 

Rivers  with  their  mighty  currents, 
Melting  snows  in  mountain  goi^es. 

Sweeping  with  their  torrents  seaward ; 
Volcanoes,  with  their  blazing  forges, 

Earth  remoulding  and  renewing. 

Ever  teU  what  Time  is  doing. 

XV. 

View  the  glorious  orb  of  morning, 

Rising  from  its  rastem  bowers. 
Shedding  wide  its  golden  sunshine 
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Over  temples,  domes  and  towers; 
Wide  dispeniiig  gloom  and  sadness, 
YiQmg  all  the  world  with  gladness. 


When  tiie  cheerful  day  is  wasting; 

When  the  sunset  tints  are  fading 
From  the  dappled  skies  of  eyenine ; 

When  the  darkness  flings  her  shading 
Orer  land  and  over  ocean, 
Watch  the  moon's  majestic  motion; 

xvn. 
Gsze  upon  the  star-lit  heaven, 

Flashing  with  its  silv'ry  gleaming; 
Mxck  the  comet's  bUzing  pathway, 

With  its  light  through  darkness  stream- 
See  the  meteoric  sparkling  [ing ; 
Bunting  through  the  heaven  darkling. 

XVIII. 

Look  on  these  celestial  bodies, 

Listen  to  the  voices  falling 
From  their  high  abodes  in  ether, 

Plainly  to  us  ever  calling; 
Read  their  sad  and  solemn  story , 
Learn  that  all  is  transitory. 

XIX. 

Tes  T  the  snn,  so  grand  and  glorious. 

Ev'iy  shiniiig  oonstellation, 
Ev'ry  orb  in  heaven  flying 

Through  the  depths  of  vast  creation, 
Shall  bow  down  in  mild  submission, 
Bound  by  mighty  Time's  decision. 

XX. 

]>reams  Uiere  were  in  olden  ages; 

Breams  of  youth's  perpetniJ  fountain, 
life's  elixir,  health  restorer, 

Hid  beneath  some  western  mountain; 
Jojfol  was  the  drinker  ever, 
Bleit  with  fodeless  youth  forever. 

XXI. 

Heroes  vainly  sought  these  waters, 
Fsr  explonng  forests  haunted; 

Wsnderinff  over  pathless  regions. 
Foil  of  hope,  with  hearts  undaunted; 

Tliey  hot  found  a  snot  for  dyiim, 

Londy  graves  'neath  forests  sighing. 

XXII. 

Tet  the  fount  of  youth  unfading 

h  not  aU  a  mere  delusion; 
ModdiM^  all  our  aspirations, 

Mhiining  hopes  in  strange  conf%uiion ; 
For  in  heaven  ever  glowing 
Yon  may  find  the  fountain  flowing. 


XXIII. 

He  who  drinks  those  cnrstal  waters 
From  the  throne  of  God  proceeding, 

Tastes  the  golden  fruits  of  heaven, 
Ev'ry  hungry  spirit  feeding; 

Safe  from  age,  in  dime  supernal 

Shall  be  blest  with  life  eternal. 


Time  may  roll  unending  cycles, 
Wing  his  flight  forever  soaring, 

Blot  out  shining  spheres  from  being, 
Back  to  chaos  worlds  restoring; 

But  he  dares  not  heaven's  portal 

Sacred  home  of  souls  immortal. 


'»M\%%\%^^f^ 


He  Vpholdeth  all  Things  hj  the 
^Tord  of  His  Power. 


It  is  by  this  ever-breathing  word  con- 
stantly in  exercise  that  the  sun  shines, 
that  the  moon  walks  in  brightness,  that 
the  stars  pursue  their  course  in  the  sky . 
The  clouds  are  marshalled  by  His  di- 
vine decree,  and  when  He  uttereth  His 
voice  there  is  a  multitude  of  waters  in 
the  heavens.  Beason  looks  at  this  sys  - 
teinatic  and  continuous  regularity,  and 
admires  it,  and  refers  it  to  the  operation 
of  second  causes.  Piety  looks  through 
the  complications  of  the  mechanism  to 
the  Hand  that  formed  it.  The  universe 
is  to  her  but  as  one  vast  transparancy, 
through  which  she  can  gaze  on  God. 
Her  pathway  and  communion  are  on 
the  high  places  of  creation.  There,  far 
above  all  secondary  and  subordinate 
agencies,  she  discovers  the  hidings  of 
His  power.  The  symmetiy  of  nature 
is  to  her  more  beautiful  because  God 
has  produced  it.  The  deep  harmonies 
of  lie  systems  come  more  tunefully 
upon  her  ear,  because  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  has  awakened  them. 

^'  What  thoasrh  no  reel  Tolce  nor  aoand, 
^mid  the  radiant  orbs  be  foend  J 


In  fldth^ft  quick  ear  they  ellr«t)olGe, 
And  otter  rorth  a  noble  voice ; 
Forever  sin^Inj;  as  tbej  ahine. 
He  who  snetaine  na  la  divine.** 


— Ptm^wn. 
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A  WONDER  IN  NATURE. 


CHASM    IN   XEW   MEXICO. 

Perhaps  the  effects  of  denudation  by 
i-unning  water  nowhere  exists  on  a  more 
terrific  scale  than  in  some  parts  of  New 
Mexico.  The  following  account  is  from 
Mr.  Kendall's  "Santa  Fee  Expedition," 
who  describes  only  what  he  saw. 

Haying  noticed  a  tremendous  chasm, 
across  which  they  had  great  difficulty 
in  making  their  way,  he  says  :  "We 
came  suddenly  upon  another  immense 
rent,  or  chasm  in  the  earth,  exceeding, 
in  depth,  the  one  we  had  so  much  diffi- 
culty in  crossing  the  day  before.  No 
one  was  aware  of  its  existence,  luitil 
we  were  immediately  upon  its  brink, 
when  a  spectacle,  exceeding  in  grandeur 
anything  we  had  previously  beheld, 
came  suddenly  in  view.  Not  a  tree  or 
a  bush,  no  outline  whatever,  marked  its 
})osition  or  course,  and  we  were  all  lost 
in  amazement,  as  one  by  one  left  the 
double  file  ranks,  and  rode  up  to  the 
verge  of  the  yawning  abyss. 

In  depth  it  could  not  have  been  less 
than  800  or  a  thousand  feet,  and  from 
three  to  five   hundred  yards  in  width, 
and  at  the  point  where  we  stood,  tlje 
sides   were  nearly   perpendicular.      A 
sickly  sensation  of  dizziness  was  felt  by 
all,  as  we  looked  down,  as  it  were,  into 
the  very  depths  of  the  earth.     In  the 
dark   and  narrow  valley  below,  an  oc- 
casional spot  of  green  relieved  the  eye, 
and  a  small  stream  of  water,  now  ris- 
ing to  the  view,  then  sinking  beneath 
some  huge  rock, was  bubbling  and  foam- 
ing along.     Immense  walls,  columns, 
and  in  some  places  what  appeared  to  be 
arches,  were   seen   standing,    modeled 
undoubtedly  by  the  wear  of  the  water, 
yet  so  perfect  in  form,  that  we  could 
with    difficulty   be   brought  to  believe 
that   the   hand  of  man  had  not  fash- 
ioned  them.     The  rains  of  centuries, 
falling  on  an  immense  prairie  al)ove, 
had  here  found  a  reservoir,  and  their 
workings  upon  the  different  veins  of 
stone  had  formed  these  strange  and  fan- 
ciful shapes." 


The  expedition,  consisting  of  several 
hundred  men,  with  their  horses  and 
mules,  had  no  alternative  but  to  de- 
scend into  this  chasm,  which  it  api^ears 
extended  to  unknown  distances,  both 
north  and  south  of  the  place  where  they 
were.  That  there  was  no  other  place 
where  it  was  possible  to  cross,  was 
proved  by  ^e  circumstance  that  all  the 
smaller  paths  in  the  vicinity,  made  by 
the  natives  and  the  bison,  terminated 
in  one  great  road,  or  thoroughfare,  at 
this  point.  Having,  with  great  diffi- 
culty and  danger,  descended  by  an 
oblique  path  into  this  chasm,  and  fol- 
lowed it  to  a  considerable  distance,  they 
found  the  same  path  leading  out  on  the 
opposite  side. 

Afl  they  passed  along  this  goi-ge,  ob- 
jects still  more  striking  and  wonderful 
were  discovered.  "In  some  places/' 
says  the  author,  "perfect  walls,  formed 
of  reddish  clay,  were  seeu  standing, 
which,  were  they  anywhere  else,  it 
would  be,  impossible  to  believe  that 
other  than  the  hand  of  man  had  foi-med. 
The  veins  of  which  these  walls  ^iv^^re 
composed  were  of  even  thickness,  very 
hard,  and  ran  perpendicularly  ;  and 
when  the  softer  sand,  which  had  sur- 
rounded them,  was  washed  away,  the 
veins  stiJl  remained,  standing  upright, 
in  some  places  over  a  hundred  feet  high, 
and  from  three  to  four  hundred  in 
length. 

"Columns,  too,  were  there;  and  such 
was  their  appearance  of  architect\iral 
order,  and  so  much  of  chaste  grandeur 
was  there  about  them,  that  we  'were 
lost  in  wonder  and  admiration.  Some- 
times the  breastworks,  as  of  forts, 
would  be  plainly  visible  ;  then  again, 
the  frowning  turrets  of  some  mighty 
castle  of  olden  time.  Cumbrous  pil- 
lars, of  some  enormous  jiile,  such  a-s  is 
dedicated  to  religion  or  royalty,  %vere 
scattered  about ;  regularity  was  strange- 
ly mingled  witli  disorder  and  ruin,  and 
yet  nature  had  done  it  all.  Niagara 
has  been  considered  one  of  her  wildest 
freaks,  but  Niagara  sinks  into  insignifi- 
cance when  compared  witli  the  wild 
grandeur  of  this  awful  chasm." 
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who  have  died  hi  the  faith,  for  ye  have 
entered  into  life. 


"8TREKOTH    AND  PEACE." 

See  the  labourer,  whom  the  morn- 
ing calls  from  slumber,  hastening   to 
the  cheerful  fields,  where  the  dew  has 
fiwahly  glittered  and  the  lark  has  newly 
gung.     What  needs  he  for  the  work 
which  waits  his  ready  hand  1     Surely 
streng^  to  do  it — the  flexile  muscle, 
the  strong,  obedient  sinew.     See  him 
again  at  the  eventide,  when  the  aim  is 
liberal  to  the  western  clouds,  aad  throws 
than  largess  of   glory.     See  how,  to 
greet  his  homeward  steps,  little  feet  are 
jjatteiing    from    under    the    jasmined 
thatch,  and  at  the  garden  gate  there  is 
great  mystery  and  clapping  of  hands ; 
while  finom  the  inner  room  there  flashes 
out  upon  the  twilight  a  loving,  wifely 
smile.     What  is  his  fitting  blessing  j  ust 
theni — what    the    endowment  which 
seems  properly  to  belong  to  that  sea- 
son t    Surely  peace.     Nothing  to  cor- 
rode, distiucty  alarm  ;  a  tranquil  spirit, 
anmnd  which  slumber  draws,  as  the 
ood,  quiet  shadows  draw  around  the 
outdde  world. 

*<  HE  IS  NOT  DEAD,  BUT  8LEEPETH." 

An  awfiil  change  passes  upon  one 
we  We.  He  looks  pale  and  motion- 
lee.  We  see  not  the  glances  of  his 
eye,  we  hear  not  the  music  of  his  voice  ; 
ajod,  as  he  lies  stretched  and  breathless 
uptm  ihe  couch  of  his  slumbers,  it  is 
vezy  difficult  to  believe  that  he  is  not 
dead.  But  ^'  he  is  not  dead,  but  sleep- 
etL"  Mourner,  canst  thou  credit  it  1 
Orphan,  "  believest  thou  thisT  Be- 
reaved one,  is  there  no  chord  in  thy 
stncken  heart  which  trembles  respon- 
sive to  the  tone  1  "  He  is  not  dead, 
but  sleepetb."  His  life  is  with  him 
yet,  as  warm,  as  young,  as  energetic  as 
in  days  gone  by,  only  it  is  hidden. 
What  an  efnoouraging  thought !  Let 
it  still  your  throbbing  hearts.  Let  it 
hush  the  tempest  within  you  to  a  calm. 
We  mourn  you  not,  ye  departed  ones, 


"  IT    DOTH    NOT    YET  APPEAR    WHAT  WE 
SHALL  BE." 

What  surprising  discoveries  will  flash 
u^wn  us  when  we  enter  tlie  other  world ! 
Oh,  brethiwi,  when  the  change  takes 
place  upon  us — when  we  have  launched 
into  the  boundless — when  we  take  lai'ge 
sui-veys  of  the  ways  and  works  of  God 
— when  His  unveiled  glory  shall  blaze 
upon   our  I'aptured  vision — ^how  shall 
we  be  lost  in  wonder  !     How  shall  we 
be  ready  even  to  doubt  our  own  iden- 
tity, and  expi^ess  our  astonishment  in 
strains  somewhat  sindlai*  to  these : — 
"  Is   this   I,  so   lately  groveDing  and 
eai-thly  1     Oh,  how  changed  !     Is  this 
the  soul  that  was  so  racked  with  anx- 
iety, and  dimmed  with  prejudice,  and 
stained  with  sin — ^the  soul  which  was 
gulfed  beneath  such  waves  of  woe — 
3ie  soul  whose  every  passion  was  its 
tempter,  which  was  hairassed  by  an  all- 
absorbing  fearof  never  reaching  heaven. 
Now,  how  ennobling  !     Not  a  thought 
of  evil  molests  it,  not  an  enemy  causes 
it  to  fear.     It  has  reached  the  haven. 
It  has  crossed  the  Jordan ;  and  those 
waters,  which  on  the  brink  looked  so 
angry     and    boisterous,   now     *  ripple 
peacefully  on  the  eternal  shore.'" 


THE   APOSTLE  PETER. 

In  the  frank  outspokenness  of  Peter 
we  have  very  frequently  occasion  to  re- 
joice. There  is  a  fullness  of  rich  and 
interesting  truth  in  many  of  his  state- 
ments upon  which  we  cannot  fail  profit- 
ably to  dwell.  They  are  miniature 
gospels — gems  of  finest  lustre,  and,  like 
the  diamond,  made  to  cut  as  well  as 
shine. 


THE  GREATNESS   OF   TRIFLES. 

How  solemn  is  the  life  that  now  is  ! 
There  is  greatness  even  in  its  trifles; 
for  they  are  agencies,  all  of  them,  for 
good  or  evil.  The  cairn  is  heaped  high 
by  each  one  flinging  a  pebble  ;  and  the 
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livmg  well  is  worn  by  the  diligent  flow 
of  the  brook;  and  the  shoal  that  has 
wrecked  a  navy  is  only  the  work  of  a 
colony  of  worms.  And  in  the  moral 
world  surely  there  can  be  no  trifles  at 
all.  Nourish  the  unrecorded  thought 
of  ill,  and  it  shall  ripen  into  the  full 
deed  by  and  by.  Hug  the  sin  to  the 
bosom,  and  cry,  "  Is  it  not  a  little 
one  V*  and  the  one  demon  will  go  out 
only  to  bring  a  brotherhood  of  seven 
home.  The  most  blood-stained  man  of 
crime  once  piuttled  at  a  mother's  knee. 
Trifles!  They  have  fixed  a  destiny, 
and  have  sealed  a  doom  many  a  time. 


THE  MINISTERIAL  CALL. 

It  is  God^  not  man,  that  makes — not 
finds — able  ministers  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. The  tones  of  his  voice  are 
heard  saying,  "  Son,  go  work  to-day  in 
my  vineyard."  And  it  is  a  I'emarkable 
fact,  and  one  which  we  should  never 
forget,  that  this  voice  is  never  heard  in 
a  heart  where  there  is  no  faith ;  conse- 
quently, the  prime  qualification  for  the 
Christian  ministiy  is  a  heart  which  has 
been  melted  by  Christ's  love.  With- 
out this  all  else  is  unavailing  ;  the  at- 
tainment of  the  most  profound  and  ex- 
tensive knowledge,  the  grasp  of  the 
loftiest  and  most  searching  intellect, 
the  possessor  of  the  most  commanding 
eloquence,  the  treasures  of  the  most 
im])erial  fancy, — all  are  useless,  worse 
than  useless,  without  the  converting 
grace  of  God,  just  as  the  trappings 
which  decorate  the  traitor  only  make 
his  treason  the  foider,  and  they  stand 
forth  as  the  weapons  of  more  terrible 
danger,  and  as  the  portent  of  more  ter- 
rific and  appalling  ruin. 


HUMAN    ELOQUENCE. 

A  mighty  thing  I  know — a  persua- 
sive and  powerful  thing  I  know,  and, 
under  certain  circumstances,  it  can  ac- 
complish great  results.  It  can  charm 
a  Herod,  it  can  make  a  Felix  tremble, 
and  it  can  almost  persuade  sn  ^grippa 
to  teccme  a  Christian  ;  but  it  can  do 


no  more.  I  know  that  immense  mul- 
titudes have  been  swayed  sometimes  by 
the  power  of  a  single  tongue.  The 
passions  can  be  excited  either  to  mad- 
ness or  sympathy,  either  to  deeds  oC 
lawless  aggression  or  deeds  of  high  en- 
terprise, but  there  is  only  a  transient 
mastery  obtained.  We  read  of  a  haq) 
in  the  classic  fables  of  old,  which,  when 
the  wind  swept  it,  was  said  to  disoouiae 
eloquent  strains,  but  then,  unhappily, 
the  breeze  and  the  music  died  away  to- 
gether. So  it  is  with  the  triumph  of 
^e  orator  :  the  moment  the  voice  of 
the  speaker  ceases  the  spell  is  broken, 
the  dream  is  dissipated,  reflection  be- 
gins to  remonstrate  against  excitement, 
and  the  whole  affair  is  forgotten. 


"THE   PEEPECT   LAW  OP   LIBERTY." 

*  Here  is    a  summaiy,   compendious 
and    beautiful,    of   the  characteristics 
of  €k>d's  pure  Word.     It  is  a  law,  not 
an   opinion  amenable  to  the  caprice  of 
the  individual,  to  be  obeyed  or  ignored 
at  the  bidding  of  an  arbitrary  will.     It 
is  a  law,  an  authoritative  obligation,  is- 
sued by  One  who  has  a  right  to  speak. 
It   is  &  per  feet  law.     Given  origmally 
in  fragments,  waxing  constantly   from 
the  obscurer  to  the  clearer  revelation, 
it   is   presented   now  as   the  complete 
canon    of    Jehovah's    will.     Like    its 
Author,  it  is  fuU-orbed.     It  shines  not 
with  the  gleam  of   the  crescent,  &st 
waning,  but  with  the  perpetual  glow  of 
perfect  noon.     It  is  a  perfect  law,  then ; 
it  can  be  foUowed  by  no  supplement 
Perfect !  then  it  can  be  superseded  by 
no  invention.     Perfect !  then  it  can  he 
set  in  clearer  light  by  no  blaspheming 
spiritualism.     It   is  a  perfect  law   of 
liberty.     Some   persons   cannot  under- 
stand the  collocation  of  those  words  at 
all ;  they  cannot  conceive  of  liberty  as 
existing    in  the  same  realm  as     law. 
Their  idea  of  freedom  is  the  license  of 
ungovemed  appetite,  or  the   deliiium 
into  which  anarchy  drags  itself  in  its 
reaction    fit>m    oppression;  something 
like  the  state  of  ancient  Israel   in   the 
interval  between  the  Judges  and   the 
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anointed  Kings,  when  every  man  did 
that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes. 
But  sach  license  is  mere  hidden  tlmd- 
dom.  Was  it  not  so  at  the  time  of  the 
French  reign  of  terror  t  It  has  heen 
w^  observed,  that  the  wisest  liberty 
is  a  self-imposed  restraint.  The  lark 
enjoys  as  great  a  sense  of  freedom, 
when  it  nestles  in  the  tufted  field  as 
when  it  trills  its  song  in  the  sky. 
Agrippa,  the  base  slave  in  purple,  sat 
upon  the  judgment  seat,  but  Paul,  the 
prisoner  in  fetters,  was  the  Lord's  free- 
man notwithstanding.  There  is  a  per- 
fect consistency  in  the  terms  of  the 
i4M»tle  James. 


THE   ACCELBRATINO    PROGRESS   OF   EVIL. 

A  denier  of  the  original  taint  of  sin 
once  stood  before  two  pictures  which 
hung  side  by  side  upon  a  wall.  The 
first  was  the  portrait  of  a  boy  with 
open  brow,  and  curls  that  look  golden 
in  the  sunshine,  and  cheeks  whose  dam- 
ask'beauty  shame  the  ripened  fruit, 
wearing  that  happy  smile  which  can  be 
worn  but  once  in  life — a  smile  whose 
rippling  waves  are  poisoned  by  no 
weeds  of  suspicion,  and  breaks  upon 
DO  strand  of  doubt,  looking  gaily  up 
from  the  flowered  earth  into  the  azure 
heaven,  without  the  slightest  misgiving. 
From  the  canvass  of  the  second  picture 
there  glared  out  a  wolfish  eye — the 
home  of  all  subtlety  and  malice ;  and 
in  the  gloom  of  the  dim-lighted  cell 
you  might  perceive  the  matted  hair, 
and  garments  stained  with  blood, — 
chains  dank,  or  seem  to  clank,  upon 
his  liBtlered  limbs.  All  teU  of  the  des- 
peiate  character  of  the  man.  On  these 
two  pictures,  hanging  side  by  side,  the 
denier  of  original  sin  lixed  his  gasK, 
until  the  exclamation  burst  out  at 
length  in  a  tone  of  half-cbnoealed  tri- 
mnph,  "  What^  do  you  mean  to  say 
that  tiieae  two  beings  were  originally 
and  radically  the  same  ?  Do  you  mean 
to  tell  me  that  any  amount  of  evil 
toa<*mg  could  ever  develop  that  guile- 
less child  into  that  debased  and  godless 
if     The  artist  volunteered  the  in- 


formation that  the  portraits  were  taken 
from  the  life  of  the  self-same  individ- 
ual at  different  stages  of  his  history. 
You  know  the  moral  of  the  tale.  There 
is  an  accelerating  progress  in  an  un- 
godly course,  increasing  with  the  mo- 
mentum of  an  avalanche  when  the  first 
stages  of  its  course  have  run.  The  de- 
scent into  perdition  is  easy  when  the 
strivings  of  the  passions  are  seconded 
by  the  dictates  of  the  will.  Sinner,  I 
charge  thee,  beware  lest  thy  sin  become 
habit.  What !  do  you  say  you  have 
already  resolved  at  some  future  time 
to  repent,  to  reform  )  You  are  blind 
to  your  danger.  In  yon  grim  hulks 
there  are  multitudes  of  men  to-day 
who  have  hearts  like  yours  within 
them,  although  they  have  cased  them 
from  the  truth  as  in  a  coat  of  triple 
steel.  If  you  could  get  them  to  lay 
bare  the  sad  secret  of  their  history, 
you  would  be  frightened  to  find  it  so 
much  like  your  own.  Good  resolutions, 
early  home  teachings,  deathless  memo- 
ries of  a  mother's  prayers ;  but  a  strong 
temptation,  weak  restraints,  godless  as- 
sociates, a  first  fall,  from  which,  alas ! 
the  young  man  never,  never  rose,  and 
then  a  casting  off  the  mask  of  shame. 
Oh,  take  the  truth  to  your  hearts  to- 
night, you  who  are  unconverted  No 
man  became  a  criminal,  a  hypocrite,  a 
villain  all  at  once ;  but  from  a  state  of 
innocence  he  has  slidden  down,  until 
to-night  we  see  him  on  the  lowest  rung 
of  the  ladder,  and  to-moiTow  a  dis- 
honored suicide.  Beware  of  the  de- 
ceitfulneas  of  sin  ! 


DEATH. 

Death  to  the  Chidstian  is  but  the 
time  of  greatest  triumph,  because  the 
time  of  nearest  home.  Just  as  au- 
tumnal tints  are  richest  in  the  wood- 
land, and  the  decaying  forest  trees  wear 
gayest  colors, — ^as  if,  like  so  many  Cae- 
sars, they  had  gathered  their  imperial 
robes  about  them,  so  seemlily  to  die, — 
so  the  Christian  has  found  often  the 
strength  most  vigorous,  and  the  peace 
the    stillest  and    divinest,  when    the 
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shadow  gathered  on  the  countenance 
sympathetic  with  the  other  shadow 
which  had  waited  in  the  room.  Be 
comforted,  my  brother,  whom  the 
thought  of  death  hath  often  oppressed 
with  a  strange,  heavy  disquiet-— be  com- 
forted. God  will  be  glorified  in  thy 
death,  if  thou  but  aim  to  glorify  Him 
in  thy  life.  If  the  eventide  come  on 
with  lengthened  shadows,  or  without  a 
twilight,  as  in  eastern  skies,  there  shall 
be  light  at  eventide  ;  if  the  conflict  be 
with  torn  plume  and  broken  swoi-d, 
like  the  wounded  chieftain. 

With  djine  band,  above  the  head 
ToqMI  Bhake  the  ftafrment  of  the  blade, 
Aii4  ehont  your  yictory." 


GOD    IN    HISTORY. 

It  is  not  enough,  if  we  would  study 
history  aright,  that  we  follow  in  the 
track  of  battles,  that  we  listen  to  the 
wail  of  the  vanqidshed  and  to  the  shout 
of  the  conquerors ;  it  is  not  enough 
that  we  excite  ourselves  into  a  sort  of 
hero  worship  of  the  world's  foster  gods, 
the  stalwart  and  noble  peerage  of  man- 
kind ;  it  is  not  enough  that  we  trace 
upon  the  page  of  history  the  subtle  and 
intricate  developments  of  human  char- 
acter ;  to  study  history  aright  we  must 
find  God  in  it,  we  must  always  recog- 
nize the  ever-present  and  the  ever-act- 
ing Divinity,  working  all  things  ac- 
ooriding  to  the  counsel  of  His  own  will. 


UNITY. 

By  unity  we  do  not  mean  uniform- 
ity. There  is  none;  there  can  be  none 
in  the  free  universe  of  God.  You 
have  it  not  in  nature.  You  may  go 
out  into  the  waving  woodland,  when 
death  is  on  the  trees,  and  you  may 
prune  their  riotous  growth,  and  mould, 
and  shape,  and  cut  them  into  some- 
'  thing  like  a  decent,  a  decorous  uni- 
formity ;  but  the  returning  spring, 
when  it  comes,  will  laugh  at  your  aim- 
less labor.  Wherever  ^ere  is  life  there 
will  be  found  variety  of  engaging  forms 
which  attract  and  fascinate  the  eye. 
We  do  not  mean  uniformity,  therefore, 


— ^the  harmony  of  voices,  or  the  adjust^ 
ment  of  actions, — ^the  drowsy  ^petition 
of  one  belief,  or  the  harmonious  intona- 
tion of  one  liturgy ;  but  we  mean  "the 
unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of 
peace." 


"  MANY  ARE  THE  SORROWS  OP  THE  RIGHT- 
EOUS." 

One  reads  that  passage  so  fai*  and 
stops,  and  turns  away,  and  says,  Oh, 
what  a  melancholy  system  !  how  clothed 
in  sackcloth  !  how  its  hynms  are  hU 
wailing  and  doleful  psalms  !  how  cy- 
press is  there  instead  of  the  laurel  or 
the  bay  ?  how  everything  is  gloomy  ! 
You  cannot  expect  us  to  for^o  lie 
pleasures  and  enjoyments  of  the  world 
for  such  a  doleful  subject  as  that — 
'*  Many  are  the  sorrows  of  the  right- 
eous " — ^their  own  book  says  so.  "  £tU 
the  Lord  delivereth  them  out  of  tkem 
cUL"  That  is  the  other  part,  and  the 
world  leaves  that  out,  cuts  the  passage, 
mutilates  it  in  order  to  suit  its^own 
purpose,  and  in  order  to  furnish  it  with 
excuses  for  neglecting  the  gospel  claims. 


THE    WIDOW    OF   NAIN. 

There  is  a  young  man  carried  out, 
the  only  son  of  his  mother,  and  she  a 
widow.     Death  had  been  an  early  visi- 
tant  at  her  dwelling;    but  the   first 
shock  had  had  some  element  of  mercy 
in  it,  for  the  son  was  living  still,  and 
in   him  the  husband  was  reproduced, 
and  while  the  fair  promise  of  his  glori 
ous  youth  was  there,  the  oil  was  not  all 
dried   up  in   the  poor  widow's   cruse. 
But  the  son  has  died  now.     The  last 
i-efuge  and  shelter  of  the  desolate  heart 
is   torn  away,  as  with  the  pomp   and 
wailing  of  the  funeral  they  bore  the 
dead  upon  his  bier.     And  now  in  the 
gate  of  the  city,  where  the  crowd  are 
gathered,  and  the  noise  and  discord  is 
greatest,  there  comes  suddenly  a  silence, 
and   the  sounds   of  woe  are   hushed. 
What  does  it  meani    The  Son  of  God 
is  passing  by,  and  He  came  and  touched 
the  bier.     The  widow,  who  followed  in 
the  train,  wept,  not  noisily ;  but  they 
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who  looked  upon  her  saw  that  her  sor- 
row was  of  that  crushing  kind  that  was 
far  too  deep  for  tears.  And  the  Lord 
pitied  her,  and  said,  *'  Young  man,  I 
say  onto  thee.  Arise.  And  he  that 
was  dead  sat  up,  and  began  to  speak. 
And  he  delivered  him  to  his  mother." 
Oh,  that  calm  and  solemn  brow,  lighted 
up  with  a  joyous  benignity,  chased 
away  the  shadows  of  the  grave.  Well 
mi^t  the  discord  be  changed  into  mu- 
sic such  as  no  orchestra  could  compass. 


THE   ADAPTATION    OF   SCRIPTURE. 

How  marvellous  is  the  adaptation  of 
Scripture  for  the  race  for  whom  it  was 
rev^ded  !  In  its  pages  eveiy  conceiva- 
ble condition  of  human  experience  is 
reflected  as  in  a  mirror.  In  its  words 
evenr  struggle  of  the  heart  can  find 
appropriate  and  forceful  expression.  It 
is  absolutely  inexhaustible  in  its  re- 
sources for  Uie  conveyance  of  the  deep- 
est feelings  of  the  souL  It  puts  music 
into  the  speech  of  the  tuneless  one, 
and  rounds  the  periods  of  the  unlet- 
tered ones  into  an  eloquence  which  no 
otmtor  can  rivaL  It  has  martial  odes 
to  brace  the  warrior's  courage,  and  gain- 
ful proverbs  to  teach  the  merchant  wis- 
dom. All  mental  moods  can  represent 
themselves  in  its  amplitude  of  words. 
It  can  translate  the  doubt  of  the  per- 
plexed, it  can  articulate  the  cry  of  the 
contrite,  and  it  fills  the  tongue  of  the 
joyous  with  carols  of  thankful  gladness. 
Happy  we,  my  friends,  who,  in  all  the 
vanetiea  of  our  religious  life,  have  this 
copious  manual  divinely  provided  to 
our  hand. 


CHRIST  THE  THEME  OF   SCRIPTURE. 

God  annointed  holy  men  of  old,  and 
made  them  prescient  of  the  future,  and 
appointed  certain  types,  and  ceremonies, 
and  ordinances  to  be  observed  in  the 
ntual  of  the  chosen  people,  the  children 
of  Israel  Why  was  all  this?  Were 
ivropbets  ushered  into  the  presence- 
chajnber,  and  did  the  flood  of  light 
bant  Qpon  their  previously-clouded 
1 1  It  was  that  they  might  foretell 


the  glories  of  Christ  Were  there 
types  and  ceremonies  in  the  grand  Le- 
vitical  economy?  Those  types,  every 
one  of  them,  foreshadowed  Christ  To 
Him  gave  all  the  prophets  witness. 
He  was  the  Shiloh  that  blessed  the  ex- 
piring Jacob.  He  was  the  burden  of 
the  songs  of  the  royal  bard  of  IsraeL 
He  was  "  The  Wonderful,  The  Coun- 
sellor,'' of  whom  Isaiah  speaks.  He 
was  "The  Lord  our  Righteousness," 
spoken  of  by  the  plaintive  Jeremiah. 
He  was  the  "  Ancient  of  Days,"  whom 
David  describes.  He  was  the  "  Desire 
of  all  Nations,"  whom  Haggai  said 
should  come.  He  was  the  "  Branch 
out  of  the  stem  of  Jesse,"  of  whom 
Zechariah  prophesied.  He  was  the 
"  Son  of  Righteousness  "  whom  Mala- 
chi,  last  of  ^e  bright-robed  and  radi- 
ant train,  saw  arise  upon  the  earth  with 
healing  in  His  wings.  Each  of  these 
looked  at  him  from  his  own  standpoint, 
and  presented  Him  in  his  own  aspect ; 
but  they  all  gazed  upon  Christ,  just  as 
the  moon  looks  down  u[x>n  a  multitude 
of  flowers,  and  the  flowers  look  grate- 
fully up  to  the  one  serene  and  stead&st 
moon.  Oh,  the  Bible,  apart  from  its 
Divine  origin,  is  worthy  of  the  highest 
commendation  and  praise  ;  but  that 
which  crowns  it  with  its  most  siirpass- 
ing  excellency,  that  which  invests  it 
with  its  noblest  grandeur,  is  the  special 
and  distinct  revelation  which  its  pages 
give  of  Christ.  It  contains  doctrines 
the  most  sound  and  healthful ;  pre- 
cepts the  most  pure  and  practical ; 
threatenings  the  most  authoritative  and 
awful ;  promises  the  most  sweet  and 
consoling.  But  the  doctrines  are  more 
wholesome  because  Christ  has  endorsed 
them  ;  and  the  precepts  are  more  prac- 
tical l)ecause  Christ  has  uttered  them  ; 
and  the  threatenings  are  more  tenible 
because  Christ  has  announced  them  ; 
and  the  promises  are  more  tender  be- 
cause Christ  has  s{)oken  theuL  The 
atonement  comes  and  casts  a  lustre  of 
hallowed  radiance  upon  the  whole  ;  and 
the  Bible,  beautiful  in  itself,  is  tenfold 
more  beautiful  by  the  flood  of  glory 
which  streams  upon  it  from  the  cross. 
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WRITTEN  BY  RBQUBHT  IN  MEMORY  OK  R.G.  H. 
BY  MR8.  J.  B.  8HRIOLBY. 

Oh  Memory!  why  do  ye  haunt  me  to-night, 
With  thoughts  of  the  past  so  happy  and 

bright  ? 
Oh|  why  do  ye  paint,  in  colors  so  fine, 
The  days  of  my  youth,  the  days  of  lang 

syne! 
My  boyhood!  how  bright  it  ever  appears, 
As  it  comes  to  me  now  through  the  vista 

of  years! 
And  ever,  my  friend,  connected  with  mine 
In  scenes  of  the  past,  is  the  memory  of 

thine. 

I  was  thinking  of  the  past,  Bob, 

That  seems  so  long  ago; 
Tho*  we  are  not  so  very  old, — 

Just  in  our  prime,  you  know; 

Still,  many  changes  we  have  known: 
We've  passed  from  boys  to  men, 

And  left  the  old  familiar  spots 
Which  were  familiar  then. 

You  have  returned  to  pass  your  days 

Among  those  hills  so  grand, 
But  I,  to  make  myself  a  home, 

Have  left  my  native  land. 

I  was  thinking  of  my  school-boy  days. 

Those  days  so  full  of  glee, 
The  days  which  come  but  once  in  life: 

They've  passed  for  you  and  me, 

And  Memory's  all  that's  left  me  now; 

In  it  I  live  them  o'er, — 
Those  golden  days  of  trusting  youth. 

Those  happy  days  of  yore. 

I  was  thinking  of  the  old  school-house. 
Whose  dingy  walls  and  gray 

Oft  echoed  back  the  warning  notes 
Of  gold  old  master  Ray; 

When,  all  unmindful  of  the  rod, 

Forgetful  of  the  rule, 
We  whispered  to  the  pretty  girls. 

And  played  the  beau  in  school. 

I  wonder  where  those  girls  are  now  ? 

Some  married  same  as  we; 
And  some  perhaps  are  sleeping,  lain 

Beneath  the  church-yard  tree. 


As  I  thought  of  the  pranks  and  the  capars 

we  played, 
Aud  the  many  bright  plans  for  the  future 

we  laid, 
I  took  up  my  pen,  old  friend,  as  you  see, 
And  jotted  them  down  in  remembrance 

of  thee; 
And  as  o*er  the  paper  my  nimble  pen  flew. 
As  scene  after  scene  was  presented  to  riew ; 
Time  and  distance  was  lost  by  a  sweep  of 

the  pen, 
And  I  lived  o'er  the  past  for  a  moment 

again. 

Thus  'tis  from  the  present  our  thoughts 
we  e'er  cast, — 

Ih  youth  to  the  future,  in  age  to  the  past: 

'Tis  strange  what  a  charm  o'er  our  boy- 
hood we  throw, 

When  up  to  the  years  of  stout  manhood 
we  grow! 

We  look  o'er  the  past;  no  sorrows  we  ken. 

Though  I  know  many  trials  we  thought 
we  had  then; 

But  time  o'er  the  past  a  bright  mantle 
doth  throw, 

And  mem'ry  holds  naught  but  the  glam- 
our and  glow. 

But  just  as  I  paused  to  replenish  my  pen, 
My  thoughts  were  brought  back  to  the 

present  again: 
To  the  sorrow  which  shadows  my  boaom 

to-day. 
For  they  tell  me  thy  life  is  fast  ebbing 

away; 
That  we  on  this  earth  no  meeting  may 

know. 
For  soon  o'er  thy  grave  the  sweet  Spring 

flowers  will  grow : 
But  mem'ry  a  glory  forever  will  lend 
To  the  name  of  my  playmate,  the  name 

of  my  friend. 

And  though  time  ^iU  pass  on  as  ever 

before. 
And  thy  name  will  be  heard  in  our  ciroles 

no  more; 
Though  the  wife  of  thy  bosom  another 

may  claim. 
And  thy  child  may  forget  to  whisper  thy 

name; 
When  the  grass  has  grown  tall,  o'er  thy 

dark,  narrow  bed, 
And  the  summer  birds  sing  in  the  bosh 

at  thy  head; 
And  the  stone  which  affection  has  planted 

may  be 
By  moss  so  o'ei^rown  that  we  scarcely 

can  see 
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Thy  name  on  the  slab,— still  mern'ry  will 

tntoe 
In  letters  thy  name,  which  naught  can 

effiice. 

Tesy  deep  in  our  hearts  thy  mem'ry  shall 

be, 
As  fresh  as  the  flowers  we've  planted  for 

thee! 
And  though  years  may  pass  by,  and  new 


faces  appear 
fill  up  the  void 
The  void  in  our  hearts  they  never  can  fill. 


To  fill  up  the  void  thy  absence  made  here : 


For  thy  mem'ry  shall  hold  its  own  place 

in  them  still; 
Tbece  fresh  and  nndimmed  by  time  it 

shall  keep. 
Till  I,  like  my  friend,  have  slept  the  last 

sleep! 


■****/»^/^/^#/#w*» 


KSUATiaS  OF  GEASAOTSB. 

Character  is  the  great  interest  of  a 
a  man.  An  unprincipled  and  wicked 
life  is  low,  disgraceful,  and  destructive. 
And  it  does  not  admit  of  reasonable 
question  that  those  believing  in  a  righ- 
teous Divine  Ruler — that  is,  all  who 
believe  in  €rod  at  all — are  under 
stronger  moral  restraints  than  others  ; 
that  the  more  profoundly  society  is  im- 
pressed with  the  conviction  of  an  Infi- 
nite One  above  it  who  loves  righteous- 
ness and  hates  iniquity,  and  will  with- 
out fail  hold  men  to  account  for  their 
conduct  and  the  secret  evil  of  their 
hearts,  the  more  orderly  and  virtuous 
it  will  be. 

Hie  bare  presence  to  the  mind  of  such 
an  idea — of  an  idea  so  majestic  and 
pure,  so  grand  and  lofty  and  thrilling, 
»»  that  of  a  God  actually  living  and 
reigning,  never  banning  and  never 
ending,  knowing  virtually  all  things, 
and  powerful  virtually  to  do  all  things; 
trae  and  just  and  good  in  the  highest 
3 


conceivable  degree,  having  for  His 
sweet  name  unfathomable  and  shore- 
less Love — must  tend  powerfully  to  ed- 
ucate the  moral  sense ;  to  expand,  ele- 
vate, and  purify  the  soul.  It  can  be 
nothing  lees  than  one  of  the  greatest 
of  moral  cultivators.  Ajnd  besides  its 
power  as  a  great  and  pure  idea,  the 
conception  of  God  as  an  actual  exist- 
ence must  have  vast  power  to  restrain 
from  evil  and  encourage  to  good  by  the 
strong  appeals  it  makes  to  the  princi- 
ples of  hope  and  fear.  A  sinner  can- 
not steadily  look  at  the  thought  of  a 
just  God  without  trembling;  and  even 
a  shadowy  impression  of  such  a  being 
leaves  a  voice  in  the  heart  which  says, 
"Be  warned ;  if  you  are  wise,  you  will 
cease  to  do  evil."  A  good  man  cannot 
hold  steadily  before  him  the  thought  of 
an  Infinite  Being  taking  account  of 
every  right  act  and  rejoicing  over  it, 
without  brightly  hoping;  and  even  a 
vague,  embryonic  impression  of  such  a 
Being  leaves  words  in  the  heart  which 
say,  "  Blessed  be  thou  of  the  Lord ;  go 
on  and  prosper."  The  one  is  re- 
strained, and  the  other  is  encoiiraged — 
greatly  and  necessarily.  Without  such 
restraint  and  encouragement,  the  water- 
line  of  morals  in  this  world  would  be 
far  below  its  present  level.  Why,  con- 
consider  what  a  Grod  this  is  whom  men 
say  reigns  in  glory  and  righteousness 
everlasting !  and  is  he  to  whom  this 
mighty  Personality  is  a  solemn  reality, 
under  no  greater  pressure  to  virtue  than 
he  to  whom  such  a  being  is  a  fable  or 
or  uncertainty]  Sure  we  ai-e  that 
there  are  few  thoughtful  men  who 
would  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  think 
it.  As  well  might  they  think  that  ob- 
jects on  the  surface  of  the  earth  are  just 
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as  likely  to  fly  off  from  it,  with  as 
without  the  gigantic  forces  of  gravita- 
tion steadily  drawing  from  all  points 
toward  the  center.  No  1  from  every 
point  of  view  the  natural  tendency  of 
faith  in  such  a  Grod  is  toward  virtue 
vastly.  And  though  it  is  true  that 
moral  beings,  from  their  very  nature, 
are  comi>etent  to  so  resist  this  natural 
tendency  as  to  make  men  universally 
act  on  the  principle  that  if  they  can 
make  persons  believe  vividly  that  it  is 
to  their  interest  to  take  a  certain 
course,  the  effect  in  that  direction  will 
be  favorable  in  a  majority  of  cases. 
These  rational  deductions  are  con- 
firmed by  observation.  Comparing  to- 
gether large  communities,  one  obsei-ves 
that  those  are  the  most  orderly  and 
moral  in  which  faith  in  a  lighteous 
Divine  Gk>vemor  prevails  to  the 
greatest  extent.  We  have  in  record 
only  one  nation  of  atheists  ;  and  what 
a  frightful  state  of  disorder,  demomli- 
zation,  and  terror  iiccom]j.uuo<l  the  phe- 
nomenon, the  world,  and  especially 
Paris,  will  not  soon  forget.  No  civil- 
ized i)eople  ever  gave  so  bloody  and 
foul  a  chapter  to  history.  May  histoiy 
never  receive  such  another.  Fiu'ther, 
it  is^  obser\Tible  that  individuals  with 
habitually  very  vivid  and  strong  the- 
istic  faith  are  almost,  if  not  quite,  al- 
ways veiy  virtuous ;  certainly  very 
much  more  free  from  misconduct  than 
other  persons. 

Nearly  all  positive  i-ejectors  of  God, 
and  indeed  nearly  all  professed  skep- 
tics as  to  Him,  known  to  the  reading 
public,  have  been  public  lepers  both  as 
to  the  principles  and  practice  of  com- 
mon morals, — have  fought  not  only  the 
doctrine  of  a  God,  but  also  the  doctrine 
of  moral  distinctions  and  all  the  ten 
commandments,  both  with  their  pens 
and  with  their  lives. 

Pater  Mundi. 


JOSSFEINE. 


BT     JACOB    ABBOTT.— iro.    4. 

The  Convent  of  the  Carmelites,  in 
which  Josephine  was  imprisoned,  had 
acquired  a  fearful  celebrity  during  the 
Reign  of  Terror.  It  was  a  vast  and 
gloomy  pile,  so  capacious  in  its  halls,  its 
chapel,  its  cells,  and  its  subterranean 
dungeons,  that  at  one  time  nearly  ten 
thousand  prisoners  were  immured  with- 
in its  frowning  walls.  In  every  part 
of  the  building  the  floors  were  still 
deeply  stained  with  the  blood  of  the 
massacres.  The  infuriated  men  and 
women,  intoxicated  with  rum  and  rage, 
who  had  broken  into  the  prison,  drag- 
ged multitudes  of  their  victims,  many 
of  whom  wei-e  priests,  into  the  chapel, 
that  they  might,  in  derision  of  religion, 
poniard  them  before  the  altar.  About 
three  hunditxi  thousand  innocent  vic- 
tims of  the  revolution  now  crowded 
the  prisons  of  France.  These  unhappy 
captives,  awaiting  the  hour  of  their 
execution,  were  not  the  ignorant,  the 
debased,  the  degiuded,  but  the  noblest, 
the  purest,  tlie  most  refined  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  republic.  Josephine  was 
placed  in  the  chapel  of  the  convent, 
whei-e  she  found  one  hundred  and  sixty 
men  and  women  as  the  sharers  of  her 
captivity. 

The  natural  buoyancy  of  her  disjxh 
sition  led  her  to  take  as  cheerful  a  view 
as  {K>ssible  of  the  calamity  in  which  the 
family  was  involved.  Being  confident 
that  no  serious  chaise  could  be  brought 
against  her  husband,  she  clung  to  the  | 
hope  that  they  both  would  soon  be  lib- 
erated, and  that  happy  days  were  again 
to  dawn  ui>on  her  reunited  household. 
She  wrote  cheering  letters  to  her  bus- 
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band  and  to  her  children.  Her  smiling 
oonntenanoe  and  words  of  kindness  an- 
imated with  new  courage  the  grief- 
stricken  and  the  despairing  who  sur- 
rounded her.  She  immediately  became 
a  unirersal  fiivorite  with  the  inmates 
of  the  prison.  Her  instinctive  tact  en- 
abled her  to  approach  all  acceptably, 
whatever  their  rank  or  character.  She 
soon  became  prominent  in  influence 
amoi^  the  prisoners,  and  reigned  there, 
as  everywhere  else,  over  the  hearts  of 
willing  subjects.  Her  composure,  her 
cheerfulness,  her  clear  and  melodious 
voice,  caused  her  to  be  selected  to  read, 
eadi  day,  to  the  ladies,  the  jotimal  of 
the  preceding  day.  From  their  win- 
dows they  could  see,  each  morning,  the 
carts  bearing  through  the  streets  their 
burden  of  unhappy  victims  who  were 
to  perish  on  the  scaffold.  Not  unfre- 
quently  a  wife  would  catch  a  glimpse 
of  her  husband,  or  a  mother  of  her  son, 
borne  past  the  grated  windows  in  the 
cart  of  the  condemned.  Who  can  tell 
ihe  fear  and  anguish  with  which  the 
Gatal<^e  of  the  guillotined  was  read, 
whm  each  trembling  heart  apprehended 
that  the  next  word  might  announce  that 
some  loved  one  had  peiished  ?  Not  un- 
frequently  a  piercing  shriek,  and  a 
feinting  form  falling  lifeless  upon  the 
fiooTy  revealed  upon  whose  heart  the 
blow  had  fallen. 

Hortense,  impetuous  and  unreflect- 
ing, was  so  impatient  to  see  her  mother, 
that  one  morning  she  secretly  left  her 
aunt's  house,  and,  in  a  market  cart, 
tnvded  thirty  miles  to  Paris.  She 
found  her  mother^s  maid,  Yictorine,  at 
the  fiunily  mansion,  where  all  the  prop- 
erty was  sealed  up  by  the  revolutionary 
funciionarifls.  After  making  unavail- 
ing efforts  to  obtain  an  interview  with 


her  parents,  she  returned  the  next  day 
to  Fontainebleau.  Josephine  was  in- 
formed of  this  impnident  act  of  ardent 
affection,  and  wrote  to  her  child  the 
following  admirable  letter : 

^*  I  should  be  entirely  satisfied  with 
the  good  heart  of  my  Hoi'tense  were  I 
not  displeased  with  her  bad  head. 
How  is  it,  my  daughter,  that,  without 
permission  from  your  aunt,  you  have 
come  to  Paris  1  This  was  very  wrong  ! 
But  it  was  to  see  me,  you  will  say. 
You  ought  to  be  aware  that  no  one  can 
see  me  without  an  order,  to  obtain 
which  requires  both  means  and  precau- 
tion. And,  besides,  you  got  upon  M. 
Dorcet's  cart,  at  the  risk  of  incommo- 
ding him  and  retarding  the  conveyance 
of  his  merchandisa  In  this  you  have 
been  very  inconsiderate.  My  child ! 
observe,  it  is  not  suflicient  to  do  good  ; 
you  must  also  do  good  proi)erly.  At 
your  age,  the  first  of  all  viiiiues  is  con- 
fidence and  docility  toward  your  rela- 
tions. I  am  therefore  obliged  to  tell 
you  that  I  prefer  your  tranquil  attach- 
ment to  your  misplaced  warmth.  This, 
however,  does  not  prevent  me  from  em- 
bracing you,  but  less  tenderly  than  I 
shall  do  when  I  learn  that  you  have 
returned  to  your  aimt." 

There  was  at  this  tinie,  for  some  un- 
known reason,  a  little  mitigation  in  the 
severity  with  which  the  prisoners  were 
treated,  and  Josephine  was  very  san- 
guine in  the  belief  that  the  hour  of 
their  release  was  at  hand.  Emboldened 
by  this  hope,  she  wrote  a  very  earnest 
appeal  to  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  before  whom  the  accusations 
against  M.  Bcauhamais  would  be 
brought.  The  sincerity  and  frankness 
of  the  eloquent  addi*ess  so  touched  the 
feelings  of  the  Pi^esident  of  the  com- 
mittee, that  he  resolved  to  secure  for 
Josephine  and  her  husband  the  indul- 
gence of  an  interview.  The  greatest 
caution  was  neccssaiy  in  doing  this,  for 
he  peiiled  his  own  life  by  the  manifes- 
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tation  of  any  sympathy  for  the  accused. 
The  only  way  in  which  he  could  ac- 
complish his  benevolent  project  was  to 
have  them  both  brought  together  for 
trial.     Neither  of  them  knew  of   this 
design.     One  morning  Josephine,  while 
dreaming  of  liberty  and    of  her  chil- 
dren, was  startled  by  the  unexpected 
summons  to  appear   before  the  Revo- 
lutionary tribunal.     She  knew  that  jus- 
tice had  no  voice  which  could  be  heard 
before  that  merciless    and  sanguinary 
court.     She  knew  that  the  mockery  of 
a  trial  was  but  the  precursor  of  the  sen- 
tence, which  was  immediately  followed 
by  the  execution.     From  her  high  hopes 
this  summons   caused    a  fearful    fall. 
Tlioughts  of  her  husband  and  her  chil- 
di-en  rushed  in  upon  her  overflowing 
heart,   and   the  tenderness  of  the  wo- 
man for  a  few  moments  triumphed  over 
the  heroine.     Soon,  however,  regaining 
in  some  degree  her  composure,  she  pre- 
pared herself,  with  as  much  calmness 
as  possible,  to  meet   her  doom.     She 
was  led  from  her  prison  to  the  hall 
where  the  blood-stained  tiibunal  held 
its  session,  and,  with  many  others,  was 
placed  in  an  ante-room,  to  await  her 
turn  for  an  examination  of  a  few  min- 
utes,  upon  the  issues  of  which  life  or 
death  was  suspended.    While  Josephine 
was  sitting  here,  in  the  anguish  of  sus- 
jKsnse,    an  opjiosite   door   was  opened, 
and  some  anned  soldiei-s  led  in  a  group 
of  victims   fi-om   another   prison.     Am 
Josephine's  eye  vacantly  wandei^  over 
their  features,  she  was  startled  by  the 
entrance   of  one  whose   wan  and   hag- 
gard features  stiikingly  reminded  her 
of    her   husLand.     She   looked    again, 
their  eyes  met,  and  husband  and  wife 
were   instantly  locked   in  each   other's 
embrace.     At  this  interview,  the  stoi- 
cism of  M.    Beauhamais   was  entirely 
subdued — the  thoughts  of  the  past,  of 
his   unworthiness,  of  the  fialth^  and 
generous  love  of  Josephine,  rushed   in 
a  resistless  flood   upon  his  souL     He 
leaned  his  aching  head  upon  the  for- 
giving bosom  of  Josephine,  and   sur- 
rendered himself  to  love,  and  penitence 
and  tears. 


This  brief  and  painful  interview  was 
their    last.     They    never    met    again. 
They  were  allowed  but  a  few  moments 
together  ere  the  officers  came  and  drag- 
ged M.  Beauhamais  before  the  judges. 
His  examination  lasted  but  a  few  min- 
utes, when  he  was  remanded  back  to 
prison.     Nothing  was  proved   against 
hiiyi.     No  serious  accusation  even  was 
laid  to  his  chaise.     Bnt  he  was  a  noble. 
He  had  descended  from  illustrious  an- 
cestors, and  therefore,  as  an  aristocrat, 
he  was  doomed  to  die.     Josephine  was 
also  conducted  into  the  presence  of  tJiis 
sanguinary  tribunal.     She  was  the  wife 
of  a  nobleman     She  was  the  friend  of 
Maria  Antoinette.     She  had   even  re- 
ceived distinguished  attentions  at  court 
These  crimes  consigned  her  also  to  the 
guillotine.     Josephine    was  conducted 
back  to  her  prison,  unconscious  of  the 
sentence  which   had   been  pronounced 
against  her  husband  and  herself.     She 
even  cherished  the  sanguine  hope  that 
they  would  soon  be  liberated,  for  she 
could   not   think   it  possible  that   they 
could  be  doomed  to  death  without  even 
the  accusation  of  crime. 

Each  evening  there  was  brought  into 
the  prison  a  list  of  the  names  of  those 
who  were  to  be  led  to  the  guillottue  on 
the  ensuing  morning.  A  few  days 
after  the  trial,  on  the  evening  of  the 
24th  of  July,  1794,  M.  Beauhamais 
found  his  name  with  the  proscribed 
who  were  to  be  led  to  the  scs^old  with 
the  light  of  the  next  day.  Love  for 
his  wife  and  his  children  rendered  life 
too  precious  to  him  to  be  surrendered 
without  anguish.  But  sorrow  had  sub- 
dued his  heart,  and  led  him  with  pray- 
fulness  to  look  to  God  for  strength  to 
meet  the  trial.  The  native  dignity  of 
his  character  also  nerved  him  to  meet 
his  fate  with  fortitude. 

He  sat  down  calmly  in  his  cell,  and 
wrote  a  long,  afiectionate  and  touching 
letter  to  his  wife.  He  assured  her  of 
his  most  heartfelt  appreciation  c^  the 
purity  and  nobleness  of  her  chai^ucter, 
and  of  her  priceless  worth  as  a  wife 
and  a  mother.  He  thanked  her  again 
and  again  for  the  generous  spirit    with 
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whidi  she  forgave  his  offenses,  when, 
weary  and  contrite,  he  returned  from 
his  guilty  wanderings,  and  anew  sought 
her  love.  He  implored  her  to  cherish 
in  the  hearts  of  his  children  the  mem- 
oir of  their  father,  that,  though  dead, 
he  might  still  live  in  their  affections. 
While  he  was  writing,  the  executioners 
came  in  to  cut  off  his  long  hair,  that 
the  ax  might  do  its  work  unimpeded. 
Picking  up  a  small  lock  from  the  floor, 
he  wished  to  transmit  it  to  his  wife  as 
his  last  legacy.  The  brutal  execution- 
ers f(»rbade  him  the  privil^e.  He, 
however,  succeeded  in  purchasing  from 
them  a  few  h&irSy  which  he  inclosed  in 
his  letter,  and  which  she  subsequently 
reoQEved. 

In  the  early  dawn  of  the  morning, 
the  cart  of  the  condemned  was  at  the 
pnspn  door.  The  Parisians  were  be- 
gimiing  to  be  weary  of  the  abundant 
flow  <xf  blood,  and  Eobespierre  had 
therefore  caused  the  guillotine  to  be 
remoTed  from  the  Place  de  la  Kevolu- 
tion  to  an  obscure  spot  in  the  Fau- 
bonig  St  Antoina  A  large  number 
of  yictims  were  doomed  to  die  that 
monung.  The  carts,  as  they  rolled 
ahmg  the  pavements,  groaned  with  their 
burdens,  and  the  persons  in  the  streets 
looked  on  in  sullen  silence.  M.  Beau- 
hanuds,  with  firmness,  ascended  the 
aoaffold.  The  slide  of  the  guillotine  fell 
and  the  brief  drama  of  his  stormy  life 
VIS  ended. 

While  the  mutilated  form  of  M. 
Beauhamais  was  borne  to  ignoble  bu- 
rial, Josephine,  entirely  unconscious  of 
the  eahunity  which  had  befallen  her, 
vas  cheering^  her  heart  with  the  hope 
of  a  speedy  union  with  her  husband 
and  her  children  in  their  own  loved 
home,  The  morning  after  the  execu- 
tioD,  the  daily  journal,  containing  the 
names  of  those  who  had  perished  on 
the  preceding  day,  was  brought,  as 
Qsoal,  to  the  prison.  Some  of  the 
ladies  in  the  prison  had  received 
the  intimation  that  M.  Beauhar- 
naishad  fallen.  They  watched,  thei:e- 
&ie,  the  arrival  of  the  journal,  and 
finding   their  fears    established,  they 


tried,  for  a  time,  to  conceal  the  dread- 
ful intelligence  from  the  unconscious 
widow.  But  Josephine  was  eagerly 
inquiring  for  the  paper,  and  at  last  ob- 
taining it,  she  ran  her  eye  hastily  over 
the  record  of  executions,  and  foimd  the 
name  of  her  husband  in  the  fatal  list. 
She  fell  senseless  upon  the  floor.  For 
a  long  time  she  remained  in  a  swoon. 
When  consciousness  returned,  and  with 
it  a  sense  of  the  misery  into  which  she 
was  plunged,  in  th»  delirium  of  her  an- 
guish she  exclaimed,  *'  Oh  God !  let  me 
die !  There  is  no  peace  for  me  but  in 
the  grave." 

Her  friends  gathered  around  her. 
They  implored  her  to  think  of  her 
children,  and  for  their  sake  to  prize  a 
life  she  could  no  longer  prize  for  her 
own.  The  poignancy  of  her  grief 
gradually  subsided  into  the  calm  of 
despair.  A  sleepless  night  lingered 
slowly  away.  The  darkness  and  the 
gloom  of  a  prison  settled  down  upon 
her  soul.  The  morning  dawned  drear- 
ily. A  band  of  rough  and  merciless 
agents  from  the  B«volutionary  Assem- 
bly came  to '  her  with  the  almost  wel- 
come intelligence  that  in  two  days  she 
was  to  be  led  to  the  Conciergerie,  and 
from  thence  to  her  execution.  These 
tidings  would  have  been  joyful  to  Jo- 
sephine were  it  not  for  her  children. 
A  mother's  love  clung  to  the  orphans, 
and  it  was  with  pain  inexpressible  that 
she  thought  of  leaving  them  alone  in 
this  tempestuous  world — a  world  made 
so  stormy,  so  woeful,  by  man's  inhu- 
manity to  his  fellow-man. 

The  day  preceding  the  one  assigned 
for  her  execution  arrived.  The  nu- 
merous friends  of  Josephine  in  the 
prison  hung  around  her  with  tears. 
The  heartless  jailor  oame  and  took 
away  her  mattrass,  saying,  with  a 
sneer,  that  she  would  need  it  no 
longer,  as  her  head  was  soon  to  repose 
ui)on  the  soft  pillow  of  the  guillotine. 
It  is  reported  that,  as  the  hour  of  exe- 
cution drew  nearer,  Josephine  became 
not  only  perfectly  calm,  but  even  cheer- 
ful in  spirit  She  looked  affectionately 
upon    the    weeping    group    gathered 
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around  her,  and,  recalling  at  the  mo- 
ment the  prediction  of  the  aged  negress, 
gently  smiling,  said,  "We  have  no 
cause  for  alarm,  my  friends ;  I  am  not 
to  be  executed.  It  is  written  in  the 
decrees  of  Fate  that  I  am  yet  to  be 
Queen  of  France."  Some  of  her 
friends  thought  that  the  suppressed  an- 
guish of  her  heart  had  driven  her  to 
delirium,  and  they  wept  moi«  bitterly. 
But  one  of  the  ladies,  Madame  d'Ai- 
guiUion,  waa  a  little  irritated  at  pleas- . 
antry  which  she  deemed  so  ill  timed. 
WiUi  something  like  resentment,  she 
asked,  "Why,  then,  madame,  do  you 
not  appoint  your  household?'  "Ahl 
that  is  true,"  Josephine  replied.  "I 
had  forgotten.  Well,  you,  my  dear, 
shall  be  my  maid  of  honor.  I  promise 
you  the  situation."  They  both  lived  to 
witness  the  strange  fuliUlment  of  this 
promise.  Josephine,  however,  who, 
from  the  circumstances  of  her  early 
life,  was  inclined  to  credulity,  after- 
ward declared  that  at  the  time  her  mind 
reposed  in  the  full  confidence  that  in 
some  way  her  life  would  be  saved,  and 
that  the  prediction  of  the  negress  would 
be  virtufidly  fulfilled. 

The  shades  of  night  settled  down 
around  the  gloomy  convent,  enveloping 
in  their  folds  the  despairing  hearts 
which  thronged  this  abode  of  woe. 
Suddenly  the  most  exultant  shout  of 
joy  burst  from  every  lip,  and  echoed 
along  through  corridors,  and  dungeons, 
and  grated  cells.  There  was  weeping 
and  fainting  for  rapture  inexpressible. 
The  prisoner's  leaped  into  each  other's 
arms,  and,  frantic  with  happiness,  clung 
together  in  that  long  and  heartfelt  em- 
brace which  none  can  appreciate  but 
those  who  have  been  companions  in 
woe.  Into  the  blackness  of  their  mid- 
night there  had  suddenly  burst  the 
blaze  of  noonday.  What  had  caused 
this  apparently  miraculous  change? 
The  iron-hearted  jailor  had  passed 
along,  announcing,  in  coarsest  phrase, 
THAT  Robespierre  was  guillotined  ! 
There  had  been  a  new  revolution.  The 
tyrant  had  fallen. 

[to  bk  ooMnxmo.] 


TEE  SB&PSITT  OF  TEE  STILL 


BY    JOHN    PIBRPOINT. 

Thet  tell  me  of  the  Egyptian  asp, 

The  bite  of  which  is  death; 
The  victim  yielding  with  a  gasp 

His  hot  and  hurried  breaUi. 
The  Egyptian  queen,  says  history, 

The  reptile  vile  applied; 
And  in  the  anna  of  agony 

Victoriously  died. 

They  tell  me  that,  in  Italy, 

There  is  a  reptile  dread. 
The  stink  of  which  is  agony. 

And  dooms  the  victim  dead. 
But  it  is  said  that  music's  sound 

May  soothe  the  poisoned  part. 
Yea,  heal  the  galling,  ghastly  wound, 

And  save  the  sinlong  heart. 

They  tell  me,  too,  of  serpents  vast, 

That  crawl  on  Afric's  shore. 
And  swallow  men — historians  past 

Tell  us  of  one  of  yore: — 
But  there  is  yet  one  of  a  kind 

More  fatal  than  the  whole. 
That  stings  the  body  and  the  mind; 

Yea,  it  devours  the  sotU. 

Tib  found  almost  o'er  all  the  earth. 

Save  Turkey's  wide  domains; 
And  there,  if  e're  it  had  a  birth, 

Tu  kept  in  mercy's  chains. 
Tib  found  in  our  own  gardens  gay, 

In  our  own  flowery  fields; 
Devouring,  every  passing  day. 

Its  thousands  at  its  meals. 

The  poisonous  venom  withers  youth. 

Blasts  character  and  health; 
All  sink  before  it—hope,  and  truth, 

And  comfort,  joy,  and  wealth. 
It  is  the  author,  too,  of  sbame, 

And  never  fails  to  kill. 
Reader,  dost  thou  desire  the  name  2— 

The  S&rpetU  of  the  8tiU  ! 


NHf^^^Hfmt 


Influence  of  the  Press. — The  Rev. 
DeWitt  Talmadge,  in  a  recent  lecture, 
;uud:  *'  I  now  declare  that  I  consider  the 
press  to  be  the  grand  agency  by  whicb 
the  gospel  is  preached,  ignorance  is  cast 
out,  oppression  dethroned,  crime  extir- 
pated, tiie  world  raised,  heaven  rejoiced, 
and  God  glorified." 
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KASAICB  GUTON. 

BT  PBOV.  T.  C.  VFH4M . 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  bom 
tlie  1 3th  of  April,  1 648.  Her  father's 
name  was  Claude  Bouvieres  De  La 
Mothe.  The  place  of  her  birth  was 
Montargis,  a  French  town  of  some  note, 
Entuated  about  fifty  miles  to  the  south 
of  Paris,  in  the  part  of  France  known 
previously  to  the  French  Revolution  as 
the  Province  of  Orleanois. 

Of  her  parents  we  know  but  littla 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  they  were 
very  worthy  people,  holding  a  highly 
honorable  position  among  the  leading 
£unilies  of  Montaigis,  and  that  both  of 
than,  CBpecially  the  father,  were  deeply 
impressed  with  religious  sentiments. 
Her  fikther  bore  the  title  of  Seigneur 
or  Lord  de  La  Mothe  Vetgonville.  Her 
father  and  mother  had  been  previously 
married;  and  both  had  children  pre- 
vious to  their  second  mairiaga  The 
father  had  a  son  and  daughter ;  the 
mother  had  a  daughter ;  and  these  were 
their  only  children,  so  far  as  we  have 
any  account,  when  they  became  united 
with  each  other.  The  subject  of  this 
memoir,  whose  remarkable  personal 
and  rdigioos  history  has  made  her  an 
object  of  interest  to  succeeding  ages, 
was  the  ofl^ring  of  this  second  mar- 
riage. Her  maiden  name  was  Jeanne 
Bouvieres  De  La  Mothe. 

In  vezj  early  life  she  was  afflicted 
with  a  complaint,  which  reduced  her 
to  such  extremity  that  her  life  was  for 
some  time  despaired  of  To  her  nar- 
row escape  &om  death  at  this  })eriod, 
she  refers  in  after  life,  with  feelings 
which  her  religious  experience  was 
naturally  calculated  to  inspire.  Her 
life  had  its  vicissitudes,  its  trials,  its 
de^  sorrows  ;  but  in  view  of  the  sanc- 
tification  which  had  attended  them,  she 
was  deeply  thankful  that  God  had 
been  fdeaoed  to  spare  her.  '^It  is  ow- 
ing," die  says,  ''to  thy  goodness,  O 
God,  that  there  now  remains  to  me  the 


consolation  of  having  sought  and  fol- 
lowed Thee;  of  having  laid  myself 
upon  the  altar  of  sacrifice  in  the 
strength  of  pure  love ;  of  having  la- 
bored for  thine  interests  and  gloiy. 
In  the  commencement  of  my  earthly 
existence  death  and  life  seemed  to  com- 
bat together  ;  but  life  proved  victorious 
over  death.  Oh,  might  I  but  hope, 
that,  in  the  conclusion  of  my  being  here 
on  earth,  life  will  be  forever  victorious 
over  death  !  Doubtless  it  will  be  so, 
if  Thou  alone  dost  live  in  me,  O  my 
God,  who  art  at  present  my  only  Life, 
my  only  Love." 

In  the  city  of  Montargis,  where  her 
father  resided,  was  a  seminary  for  the 
instruction  of  yoimg  girls,  under  the 
care  of  the  Ursuline  Nuns.  The  Ur- 
sulines  are  a  sisterhood  of  religions 
persons,  who  bind  themselves,  in  addi- 
tion to  other  vows  of  a  more  strictly 
religious  character,  to  occupy  themselves 
in  the  education  of  children  of  their 
own  sex.  At  the  age  of  two  years  and 
a  half,  she  was  sent  from  home,  and 
placed  at  the  Ursuline  Semioary,  but 
remained  only  for  a  short  time. 

It  was  in  ^e  year  1862,  that  a  lady 
of  distinguished  rank,  the  Duchess  of 
Montbason,  who  wished  probably  to 
avail  herself  of  the  means  of  reli- 
gious retirement  and  instruction  which 
they  afibrded,  came  to  reside  with  the 
Benedictines,  another  religious  body, 
distinct  from  the  Ursulines,  who  had 
established  themselves  at  Montargis. 
The  daughter  of  M.  De  La  Mothe  was 
then  four  years  of  age.  At  the  solici- 
tation of  the  Duchess,  who  was  an  in- 
timate acquaintance  and  friend  of  her 
father,  and  who  said  it  would  be  a 
source  of  great  satisfaction  to  her  to 
have  the  company  of  his  little  daughter 
she  was  placed  with  the  Benedictines. 
"  Here  I  saw,"  she  says,  in  the  ac- 
count of  her  life,  which  she  afterwards 
wrote,  ''  none  but  good  examples  ;  and 
as  I  was  naturally  disposed  to  yield  to 
the  influence  of  such  examples,  I  fol- 
lowed them  when  I  found  nobody  to 
turn  me  in  another  direction.  Yoimg 
as  I  was,  I  loved  to  hear  of  God,  to  be 
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at  church,  and  to  be   dressed  in  the 
habit  of  a  little  nun," 

While  resident  at  the  House  of  the 
Benedictines,  though  early  in  life,  she 
appears  to  have  received  some  religious 
ideas,  and  to  have  been  the  subject  of 
some  religious  impressions.  She  speaks 
in  particular  of  a  dream,  in  which  she 
seemed  to  have  a  very  distinct  concep- 
tion of  the  ultimata  misery  of  impeni- 
tent sinners,  as  making  a  deep  impress- 
ion on  her  mind.  Aroused  by  the  im- 
ages of  terror  which  were  then  pre- 
sented to  her,  and  operated  upon  by 
other  circumstances  which  were  calcu- 
lated to  awaken  her  religious  sensibili- 
ties, she  became  very  thoughtful,  and 
exhibited  at  this  early  period  a  consid- 
erable interest  in  religious  things.  She 
was  too  young  to  appreciate  fully  the 
relation  existing  between  herself  and 
the  Lifinite  Mind ;  but  the  idea  of 
God  was  so  far  developed  to  her  open- 
ing but  vigorous  conceptions,  that  she 
inwardly  and  deeply  recognized  his 
claims  to  her  homage  and  her  love. 
She  endeavored  to  conform  to  these 
convictions,  not  only  by  doing  in  other 
respects  whatever  seemed  to  be  the 
will  of  God,  but  by  openly  and  frankly 
expressing  her  determination  to  lead  a 
religious  life.  Happy  in  these  solemn 
views  and  determinations,  she  one  day, 
with  a  frankness  perhaps  greater  than 
her  prudence,  remarked  in  the  presence 
of  her  associates,  that  she  was  ready  to 
become  a  martyr  for  God.  The  girls 
who  resided  with  her  at  the  Benedic 
tines,  not  altogether  pleased  that  one 
so  young  should  go  so  far  before  them 
in  a  course  so  honorable,  and  supposing 
perhaps  that  they  discovered  some  in- 
gredients of  human  pride  mingled  with 
religious  sincerity,  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion to  test  such  enlarged  pretensions. 
By  representations  more  nicely  adjust- 
ed than  either  true  or  honorable,  they 
persuaded  her  that  God  in  his  provi- 
dences had  suddenly  but  really  called 
her  to  the  endurance  of  that  martyr- 
dom for  which  she  had  exhibited  and 
professed  a  mind  so  fully  prepared. 
They  found  her  true  to  what  she   had 


previously  professed.  And  having 
permitted  her  to  offer  up  her  private 
supplications,  they  conducted  her  to  a 
room  selected  for  the  purpose,  with  all 
those  ciroumstances  of  deliberateness 
and  solemnity,  which  were  appropri- 
ate to  so  marked  an  occasion.  They 
spread  a  cloth  upon  the  floor,  upon 
which  she  was  required  to  kneel,  and 
which  was  destined  to  receive  her 
blood.  One  of  the  older  girls  then  ap- 
peared in  the  character  of  an  execu- 
tioner, and  lifted  a  large  cutlass,  with 
the  apparent  intention  qf  separating 
her  h€»d  from  her  body.  At  this 
critical  moment,  overcome  by  her  fears, 
which  were  stronger  than  her  young 
faith,  she  cried  out,  £Aa<  she  wols  not 
at  liberty  to  die  untkoiU  the  consent  qf 
^ler/cUlier.  The  girls,  in  the  spirit  of 
triumph,  declared  that  it  was  a  mere 
excuse  to  escape  what  was  prepared 
for  her.  And  assuring  her  that  God 
would  not  accept  as  a  martyr  one  who 
had  not  a  martyr's  spiritj  insultingly 
let  her  go. 

This  transaction,  which  was  so  cruel 
in  its  application,  although  it  probably 
originated  in  thoughtlessness  as  much 
or  more  than  in  unkindness,  had  a 
marked  effect  upon  her  mind.  Yoving 
as  she  was,  she  was  old  enough  to  per- 
ceive, that  she  had  not  only  been  open 
but  voluntary  in  her  professions;  that 
she  had  been  tried,  and  been  found 
wanting.  Those  religious  consolations, 
which  she  had  previously  experienced, 
departed.  Something  in  her  con- 
science reproached  her,  that  she  either 
wanted  courage  or  faith,  to  act  and 
to  suffer,  under  aU  circumstances  and 
without  any  reserve,  in  the  cause  of 
her  heavenly  Father.  It  seemed  to 
her,  in  the  agitation  of  her  spirit,  that 
she  had  offended  him,  and  that  there 
was  now  but  little  hope  of  his  sup{>ort 
and  favor.  Thus,  as  in  many  other 
similar  cases,  the  religious  tendency, 
imkindly  crushed  in  the  very  bud  of 
its  promise,  withered  and  died. 

During  her  residence  at  the  House 
of  the  Benedictines  she  was  treated 
with  gi*eat  kindness.     In  one  instance 
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only  was  she  the  subject  of  punishment 
on  the  part  of  those  who  had  the 
charge  of  hw  ;  and  this  seems  to  have 
happened  in  consequence  of  the  mis- 
apprehension, or  the  designed  misstate- 
ment of  her  young  associates.  Her 
health,  however,  was  exceedingly 
poor.  And  soon  after  the  transactions 
just  now  mentioned,  she  was  taken 
home,  in  consequence  of  frequent  and 
severe  turns  of  indisposition. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  no- 
tice, that  the  parents  of  Mademoiselie 
De  LA*Mothe  had  both  sustained  the 
maniage  lehition  previously  to  their 
marriage  with  each  other.  And  each 
of  them  had  a  dau^ter  in  their  first 
marriage.  These  two  daughters,  acting 
on  the  principleB  and  methods  of  per- 
sonal oonaecratiQn  which  are  recognized 
in  the  Boman  Catholic  church,  had  de> 
voted  themseiveB  to  a  religious  life  in 
the  Ursuline  Convent,  and  thus  became 
associated  in  its  system  of  instruction. 
After  having  been  taken  fix>m  the  Ben- 
edictine Seminary,  and  spending  some 
time  at  home  in  a  mumer  not  very 
profitable,  Mademoiselle  Jeanne  Maria, 
their  young  half-sister,  who  had  already 
spent  a  little  time  there  in  her  early 
childhood,  was  once  more  placed  at  the 
Uisalines  with  them.  She  was  now  in 
the  seventh  year  of  her  age.  Tho 
father,  who  seems  to  have  bem  sensi- 
ble, from  what  had  fallen  imder  his  no- 
tice, that  her  education  had  hitherto 
failed  to  recmve  sufficient  attention, 
commended  her  to  the  especial  care  of 
his  own  dan^ter,  as  the  best  qualified 
of  the  two  half-sisters,  by  kindness  of 
disposition  as  well  as  in  other  respects, 
to  sid  in  the  development  of  her  mind 
and  the  formation  of  her  manners.  In 
her  afier  life,  as  she  recalled  with  grat- 
itude the  dealings  of  God  with  her  in 
her  younger  years,  she  spoke  in  afiec- 
tioiMte  terms  of  this  sister,  as  a  person 
characterised  alike  by  good  judgment 
and  by  religious  sentiments,  and  as 
especially  fitted  to  train  up  young  girls. 

"  This  good  sister,"  she  says,  **  em- 
(Joyed  her  tioie  in  instructing  me  in 
oety,  and  in  such  branches  of  learning 
4 


as  were  suitable  to  my  age  and  capac- 
ity. She  was  possessed  of  good  talents 
which  she  improved  welL  She  spent 
much  time  in  prayer,  and  her  faith 
seemed  strong  and  pure.  She  denied 
herself  of  every  other  satisfaction,  in 
order  that  she  might  be  with  me  and 
give  me  instruction.  So  great  was 
heraffection  for  me,  that  she  experienced 
as  she  told  me  herself,  more  pleasure 
with  me  than  anywhere  else.  Certain 
it  is,  that  she  thought  herself  well 
paid  for  her  efibrts  in  my  behalf,  when- 
ever I  made  suitable  answers  on  the 
studies  in  which  I  was  engaged  Un- 
der her  care  I  soon  became  mistress  of 
most  of  those  things  which  were  suita- 
ble for  me;  so  much  so  that  many 
grown  peiwms  of  some  rank  and  figure 
in  the  world,  oould  not  have  exhibited 
such  evidence  of  proficiency  and  knowl- 
edge as  I  did."    • 

At  this  period  of  her  life  an  incident 
occurred,  which  seems  to  require  some 
explanation.  The  period  of  which  we 
are  now  speaking,  was  subsequent  in 
time  to  the  great  Civil  War  in  Eng- 
land, which  resulted  in  the  death  of 
Charles  First,  the  establishment  of  a 
new  government,  and  tho  expulsion  of 
the  surviving  members  of  the  royal 
fitmily.  Charles  had  married  Henri- 
etta Maria,  the  daughter  of  Henry 
Fourth,  and  sister  of  Lewis  Thirteenth 
of  France.  In  consequence  of  the 
unfavorable  turn  of  the  Civil  War, 
she  fled  from  England  to  her  own  coun- 
try in  1644;  residing  for  the  most 
part,  in  sorrow  and  in  poverty,  in  the 
Convent  of  Chaillot,  at  that  time  a  vil- 
hige  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  but 
now  making  a  part  of  the  city  itself. 
She  died  in  1669  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
notice,  that  her  death  furnished  occa- 
sion for  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  Funeral  Orations  of  Bossuet. 

Some  years  after  her  flight'  from 
England  to  France,  this  distinguished 
person  visited  the  city  of  Montargis. 
And  when  we  recollect,  that  the  family 
of  M.  De  La  Mothe  held  a  high  rank 
in  that  city,  and  especially  when  we 
consider  that  there  were  probably  some 
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good  grounds  of  religious  sympathy 
and  attachment,  it  will  not  be  sui-pri- 
sing  that  Henrietta  Maria  should  have 
honored  them  with  a  visit.  This  state- 
ment will  help  to  explain  an  incident 
which  we  find  in  the  early  life  of  the 
subject  of  this  Memoir.  It  is  related 
in  her  Auto-biography,  that,  while  she 
was  at  the  Seminary  of  the  Ursulines, 
she  was  frequently  sent  for  by  her 
father,  who  was  desirous  of  seeing  her 
from  time  to  time  at  home.  On  one  of 
these  occasions  she  says  that  she  found 
at  her  father's  house  Uie  Qv^een  of  Eng- 
land;  a  circumstance  which  would 
seem  very  improbable,  except  in  con- 
nection with  the  historical  facts  which 
have  just  now  been  mentioned.  This 
seems  to  have  been  in  the  year  1655,  or 
about  that  time.  She  was  then  near 
eight  yeafs  of  age.  <<  My  father  told 
the  Queen's  Confessor,  that,  if  he 
wanted  a  little  amusement,  he  might 
entertain  himself  with  me,  and  pro- 
pound some  questions  to  me.  He  tried 
me  with  several  very  difficult  ones,  to 
which  I  returned  such  correct  answers, 
that  he  carried  me  to  the  Queen,  and 
said  to  her,  *  Your  Majesty  must  have 
some  diveroion  with  this  child.'  She 
also  tried  me,  and  was  so  well  satisfied 
and  pleased  with  my  lively  answers 
and  my  manners,  that  she  not  only  re- 
quested my  father  to  place  me  with  her, 
but  urged  her  proposition  with  no  small 
importunity,  assuring  him  that  she 
would  take  particular  caro  of  me,  and 
going  so  far  as  to  intimate  that  she 
would  make  me  Maid  of  Honor  to  the 
princess,  her  daughter.  Her  desire  for 
me  was  so  great,  that  the  refusal  of  my 
father  evidently  disobliged  her.  Doubt- 
less it  was  Grod  who  caused  this  refusal, 
and  who  in  doing  so  turned  off  the 
stroke,  which  might  have  probably  in- 
tercepted my  salvation.  Weak  as  I 
then  was,  how  could  I  have  withstood 
>  the  temptations  and  distractions  inci- 
dental to  a  connection  with  |)ersons  so 
high  in  rank  V 

After  this  interview  with  a  {>er8on, 
signalized  by  her  rank  and  her  misfor- 
tunes,  she  went  back  as   usual    to  the 


Ursuline  Seminary,  where  her  patern- 
al half-sister^  to  whose  kindness  her 
father  had  particularly  entrusted  her 
continued  her  affectionate  care.  But 
her  authority  was  limited ;  she  could 
not  control,  in  all  respects,  the  con- 
duct of  the  other  girls  who  boarded 
there,  with  whom  the  younger  sister, 
Jeanne  Marie,  was  sometimes  obliged 
to  associate,  and  fi'om  whom  she  ac- 
knowledges, in  the  account  she  has 
given  of  her  life,  that  she  contracted 
some  bad  habits.  She  ceased  to  be 
entirely  strict  and  scrupulous  in  the 
utterance  of  the  truth  ;  she  became  in 
some  degree  peevish  in  her  temper, 
and  careless  and  undevout  in  her  re- 
ligious feelings,  pajssing  whole  days 
without  thinking  of  God.  But  happi- 
ly she  did  not  remain  long  under  the 
power  of  such  vicious  tendencies  and 
habits.  Her  sister's  unwearied  watch- 
fullness  and  assiduity  were  the  means, 
with  the  divine  blessing,  of  recovering 
her  from  this  tem{K>rary  declension, 
and  she  remained  at  the  Semintuy 
some  time  longer,  always  making  rapid 
improvement  when  she  was  in  the  en- 
joyment of  good  health,  and  concilia- 
ting the  esteem  of  her  associates  and 
instructors,  by  her  regular  and  virtu- 
ous deportment,  as  well  as  by  her  pro- 
ficiency in  knowledge. 

At  ten  years  of  her  age  she  was 
taken  home  again.  After  a  short  resi- 
dence at  home,  she  was  placed  at  the 
Dominican  Convent,  probably  the  same 
of  which  De  La  Force  gives  so  partic- 
ular an  account  in  his  work,  entitled 
Noiivelle  Description  De  La  France. 
It  was  foimded  in  1242.  "  I  stayed," 
she  says,  ''  only  a  little  while  at  home. 
The  reason  of  my  remaining  so  short  a 
time  was  this  :  A  Nun  of  the  Domin- 
ican Order,  who  belonged  to  a  distin- 
guished family,  and  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  my  father,  solicited  him  to 
place  me  in  her  Convent,  of  which  she 
was  Prioress.  This  lady  had  conceiv- 
ed a  great  affection  for  me  ;  and  she 
promised  my  father,  that  she  would 
take  care  of  me  herself,  and  would 
make  me  lodge  in   her  own  chamber. 
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But  drcnmRtRnceB  occurred,  which  pre- 
vented her  from  fulfilling  her  inten- 
taoQS.  Vuious  troubles  arofle  in  the 
Religious  Community,  of  which  she 
had  Uie  chiuge,  which  necessai-Uy  oc- 
cupied her  attention  ;  so  that  she  was 
not  in  a  situation  to  take  much  care  of 
me^ 

Her  opportunities  for  intellectual  im- 
provement, during  her  residence  in  the 
Dominican  Convent,  where  she  contin- 
ued during  eight  months,  were  inter- 
rupted in  some  degree  by  sickness. 
But  with  a  mind  of  natui*ally  enlarged 
capacity,  and  which  seemed  to  have  an 
instinct  for  knowledge,  she  could  hard- 
ly fail  to  improva  During  her  resi- 
denoe  at  tius  place,  she  was  left  more 
with  herself  than  had  been  customary 
wiUi  her.  But  her  solitary  hours,  se- 
cluded as  she  was  in  a  great  degree 
fiT>m  objects  that  might  have  distract- 
ed her  attention,  were  not  unprofitable 
ones.  One  circumstance  which  oc- 
curred at  this  time,  is  worthy  of  partic- 
ular notice.  The  pupils  of  the  Con- 
vent, although  they  received  religious 
instruction  in  other  ways,  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  put  in  possession  of 
the  Bible,  and  to  have  had  the  use  of 
it  in  private.  A  Bible,  however,  had 
been  providentially  left,  by  whose  in- 
strumentality or  finom  what  motive  is 
unknown,  in  the  chamber  which  was 
assigBed  to  Mademoiselle  De  La  Mothe. 
Young  as  she  was,  she  seemed  to  have 
had  a  heart  to  appreciate,  in  some  de- 
gree, ^e  value  of  this  heaven-sent  gift. 
"/  spent  whole  daySy*  she  says,  "tw 
nading  it;  givmg  no  (Utentioni  to  other 
hocla  €T  other  subjects  from  inoming  to 
nighL  And  having  great  powers  of 
reeoOeeOony  I  committed  to  memory  the 
kistoneal  parts  etUirdg"  It  is  certain- 
ly not  improbable  that  these  solitary 
perusals  of  the  Bible  had  an  influence 
on  her  mind  through  life,  not  only  en- 
larging its  sphere  of  thought  and  activ- 
ity, but  by  teaching  her  to  look  to  €k)d 
ak>ne  for  direction,  and  by  laying  deep 
and  broad  the  foundations  of  that  piety 
whidi  she  subsequently  experienced. 
She  remained  at  the  Convent  of  the 


Dominicans  eight  months,  after  which 
she  ratumed  home.     When  she  entered 
ui>ou  the  twelfth  year  of  her   age,  she 
pix)poHed  to   ]iartake  of  the  Eucharist. 
She  acknowledges  that  for  some  time 
previous  she  had  been  remiss  in  relig- 
ious duties.     Some  jealousies  and  dis- 
afiecticms,  as  is  not  unfrequently  the 
case,  had  sprung  up  among  the  younger 
members  of  her  father's  family.      A 
feeling    of  dissatisfaction  and    melan- 
choly seems  to  have  entered  her  mind. 
And  as  if  weaiy  of  God,  she  gave  up 
what   little  religious    inclination  and 
feeling  she  had,  saying,  <<  she  was  none 
the  b^tor  for  it,''  and  wickedly  imply- 
ing in  the  remark  that  the  troubles  con- 
nected with  religion  exceeded  the  bene- 
fits  resulting    from   it      I    think   it 
would  not  be  correct  to  say,  that  she* 
had    given    up  religion;    but    rather 
had  given   up   many    favorable    feel- 
ings   and    many    outward    practices, 
which  have  a  connection  with  religion. 
And  this  remark  will  perhaps  be  the 
better  understood,  when  we  say  in  ex- 
planation, that,  although  she  had  been 
interested  in  religion,  it  does  not  a{^ 
pear  that  she  possessed  those  traits  or 
qualities    which    really   constitute  it. 
Prompted,     partly   by    example,    and 
partly  by  serious  impressions,  she  had 
sought  it,  but  had  not  found  it.     Her 
religious  interest,  as  we  have  ali-eady 
had  occasion  to  notice,  vaiied  at  differ- 
ent times.     At  one  time,  in  particular, 
it  seems  to  have  been  very  gi^eat.     She 
seems  to  have  had  convictions  of  sin  ; 
she  had  some  desires  to  live  in  God's 
guidance  and  favor  j  she  formed  good 
resolutions ;  she   had   a  degree   of  in- 
ward consolation.     But  when  we   ex- 
amine these  experiences  closely,  I  think 
we  shall   find   reason   for  saying,  that 
such  desires,  convictions  and  resolutions 
which  often  lay  near  the  surface  of  the 
mind  without  stirring  very  much  its 
inward  depths,   were,   in   her  case  at' 
least)  the  incidents  and  preparatives  of 
religion,    rather    than    religion    itself. 
The  great  inwaixl  Teacher,  the  Holy 
Ghost,  had  not  as  yet  dispossessed  the 
natural  lite,  and  given  a  new  life  in 
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Christ  She  herself  infcimates  that  her 
religion  was  chiefly  in  appearance ;  and 
that  self,  and  not  the  love  of  God,  was 
at  the  bottom. 

The  suggestion  to  partake  of  the 
sacrament  of  the  Supper,  and  thus  by 
an  outward  act  at  least,  to  array  her^ 
self  more  distinctly  on  the  Lord's  side, 
seems  to  have  originated  with  her 
father.  In  order  to  bring  about  what 
he  had  near  at  heart,  and  which  was  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  the 
church  of  which  he  was  a  member,  he 
placed  her  again  at  the  Ursuline  Semi- 
nary. Her  paternal  half-sister,  who 
still  resided  there,  and  who  appears  to 
have  had  some  increased  and  leading 
responsibility  as  an  instructress,  pleased 
wiUi  the  suggestion,  but  at  the  same 

'  time  aware  of  her  unfortunate  state  of 
mind,  labored  assiduously  to  give  rise 
to  better  inward  dispositions.  The  la- 
bors of  this  patient  and  affectionate 
sister,  who  knew  what  it  was  both  to 
believe  and  to  pray,  and  for  whom  re- 
ligion seems  to  have  had  a  charm  above 
everything  else,  were  so  eflfeotual,  that 

•  Jeanne  Marie  now  thought,  as  she  ex- 
presses it,  "  giffing  herself  to  God  in 
good  eameaL"  The  day  at  length  arri- 
ved ;  she  felt  that  the  occasion  was  too 
important  to  be  trifled  with  ;  she  made 
an  outward  confession  of  her  sins,  with 
apparent  sincerity  and  devotedness, 
and  partook  of  the  sacramental  element 
for  the  first  time  with  a  oonsidei-able 
degree  of'  satis&ction.  But  the  result 
showed  that  the  heart  was  not  reached. 
The  day  of  her  redemption  had  not 
come.  The  season  and  its  solemnity 
passed  away,  without  leaving  an  effect- 
ual impression.  The  sleeping  passions 
were  again  awaked  *'  My  fietults  and 
failings,"  she  says,  "  were  soon  repeated 
and  <&ew  me  off  from  the  care  and  the 
duties  of  religion."  She  grew  tall;  her 
features  began  to  develope  themselves 
into  that  boiuty  which  afterwards  dis- 
tinguished her.  Her  mother,  pleased 
with  her  appearance,  indulged  her  in 
dress.  The  combined  power  of  her  per- 
sonal and  mental  attractions  were  felt 
in  the  yonng  and  unreflecting  attach- 


ments of  persons  of  the  other  sex. 
The  world  resumed  its  influence,  and 
Christ  was  in  a  great  degree  forgot^ 
ten. 

[to  BS  OOVnifTTBD.] 


■ii»»^^^^^»»»*<i. 


"TES  TWO  TULLES." 

OvBB  the  river  on  the  hill, 
Lieth  a  village  white  and  still; 
All  around  it  the  forest  trees 
Shiver  and  whisper  in  the  breeze. 
Over  it  sailing  uiadows  go, 
Of  soaring  hawk  and  screaming  crow; 
And  mountain  grasses,  low  and  sweet, 
Grow  in  the  middle  of  every  street. 

Over  the  river  under  the  hill, 
Another  village  lieth  still; 
There  I  see  in  the  cooling  night, 
Twinkling  stars  of  household  li^t. 
Fires  that  gleam  from  the  smithy's  door, 
Mist's  that  curl  on  the  river's  shore; 
And  in  the  road  no  grasses  grow. 
For  the  wheels  that  hasten  to  and  fro. 

In  that  village  on  the  hill, 

Never  is  sound  of  smithv  or  mill; 

The  houses  are  thatchea  with  grass  and 

flowers, 
Never  a  dock  to  tell  the  hours: 
The  marble  doors  are  always  shut; 
Tou  may  not  enter  at  hall  or  hut. 
All  the  village  lie  asleep, 
Never  a  grain  to  sow  or  reap; 
Never  in  dreams  to  moan  or  sigh — 
Silent — and  idle — and  low — they  lie. 

In  that  village  under  the  hill. 
When  the  night  is  stany  and  still, 
Many  a  weary  soul  in  prayer 
Looks  to  the  other  village  there. 
And  weeping  and  sighisg,  longs  to  go 
Up  to  that  home  from  this  below: — 
Longs  to  sleep  by  the  forest  wild, 
Whither  have  vanished  wife  and  child. 
And  heareth,  praying,  the  answer  fall — 
<<  Patience!     That  vfflage  shall  hold  ye 
all!" 

-Shadow  of  au  Back. 


<»##iMf^W#»##» 


—It  is  related  that  "  Pickwick"  and 
"  Oliver  Twist"  were  written  tc^ether, 
month  by  month,  neither  work  being  at 
any  time  one  day  ahc»d  of  the  printer's 
demand  for  manuscript 
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The  Wisdom  of  Qod  in  Nature. 

The  voiid  is  fiill  of  what,  if  accept- 
ed as  the  work  of  an  intelligent  being, 
would  be  called  CGntrivances — adapta- 
tions  of  means  to  ends — often  of  the 
most  ocHnples:  ajad  elaborate  description. 
For  example,  the  Birds — how  admira- 
bly adapted  to  flying  ;  in  shape,  feath- 
ers,  bones,    wings  !     The   fishes — how 
adapted  to  swimming  and  life  in  the 
water;     witness    their     shapes,    their 
smooth  and  unctuous  scales,  their  pairs 
of  fins,  their  tails,  and  gilln  !     The  land 
animalft — how  adsipted   to  walking  and 
running  and  feeding  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face; to   eat  the  grass  or  catch  their 
special  prey  !     The  trees — how  adapted 
to  stand  firmly ;  by  their  roots,  their 
perpendicularity,  their  balanced  branch-* 
es,     their    moderate    flexibility — how 
adi^ted  for  shade,  for  abating  the  vio- 
leaoe  of  winds,  for  fuel !     Or,  if  you 
will  consider  particular  organs  of  the 
organic  tribes,  look  at  the  bark  of  trees 
as  relating  to  their  nourishment,  at  the 
web-foot  in  its  relation  to  the  land  and 
water,  at  the  teeth  and  other  preparers 
of  food  for  the  stomach,  at  the  stomach 
as  a  preparer  of  food  for  the  blood,  at 
the  hmgs  as  purifiers  of  the  blood,  at 
the  heart  as  the  engine  for  forcing  the 
I^lood  to  all  parts  of  the  system,  at  the 
hand  as  the  general    servant    of  the 
whole  body ;  in  short,  at  almost  any 
argan  of    eitiier  animal  or  vegetable 
gtiucinres.     The  adaptations  are  won- 
derful.    They  are  physical  miracles — 
the  means  are  shaped  and  applied  to 
the  Olds   so   exactiy,  beautifully,   tri- 
umphantly.    For  example,  no  work  of 
hmnan  ingenuity  that  ever  you  saw  is 
equal  to  that  natural  marvel,  the  hu- 


man eye — an  organ  having  reference  to 
an   element    quite  external    to  itself, 
whose  chief  source  is  mUlians  of  leagues 
distant ;  and  also  to  millions  of  exter- 
nal objects  which  compose  our  scenery 
of  earth  and  sky — an  organ  placed  in 
the  most  elevated  part  of  the  body  so 
as    to   command   the    most   extensive 
prospect;    placed    in   a    strong    honj 
socket  which  defends  it  from  the  heavier 
external  injuries ;  embedded  in  a  soft 
cushion,    so  that  its  delicate    texture 
cannot  be  hurt  by  the  bony  walls  around 
it,  as  it  rests  on  them,  and  turns  swiftly 
hither  and   thither  at  the  bidding  of 
the  will;  furnished  with  lids,  like  cur- 
tains, to  close  over  it  in  sleep,  to  wipe 
it,  to  cut  off  the  outer  rays  of  light 
that  would  oonfuse^vision,  to  protect  it 
by  their  involuntary  and  instantaneous 
shutting  against  the  lighter  kind  of  in- 
juries ;  furnished  with  an  apparatus  of 
muscles   by  which   it  can  be  rapidly 
turned  at  choice  in  any  direction,  so  as 
to  vary  the  field  of  vision  as  the  need 
of  life  may  suggest ;  furnished  with  a 
self-acting    system     of   appliances  by 
which   the  ball  is  kept  lubricated  for 
easy  movement ;  furnished  with  a  con- 
duit to  carry  off  the  superfluous  moist- 
ure;  furnished  with  just   that  shape, 
out  of  ten  thousand   possible   shapes, 
which  mathematicians  have  demonstra- 
ted to  be  the  only  one  which  can  refract 
all  the  rays  of  light  to  a  single  sur&ce, 
and   thus  aflbrd   distinct   vision,  viz., 
that  of  an  ellipsoid  of  revolution ;  fur- 
nished with  a  retina,  or  natural  canvas, 
on  which  its  pictures  of  external  ob- 
jects can  be  formed,  oi  just  the  right 
size,  and  at  just  the  right  distance  be- 
hind tiie  lenses  of  the  eye ;  furnished 
with    lenses    of    difierent    substances 
having     difierent     refractive    powers. 
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thereby  preventing  the  light  from  being 
i-esolved  into  the  prismatic  colors,  and 
thus   misrepresenting   and   uniforming 
objects  ;  furnished  in  front  with  a  per- 
forated membrane,  that  by  self-adjust- 
ment, adapts  it  to  different  degrees  of 
light,  also  with  a  system  of  pulleys  and 
ligaments  that  at  a  moment's  warning 
alter  its  convexity  and  the  relative  po- 
sition of  parts  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  ob- 
jects at  different  distances,  and,  what  is 
moi-e  wonderful   than  all,  provided  in 
some    inscrutable    manner    with     the 
means  oi  expressing  the  mind  itself,  so 
that    one   may   look    into  its  crystal 
depths     and     see    intellectuality,    and 
scorn,  and  wrath,  and  love,  and  almost 
every  spiritual  state  and  action.     Now 
if  this  is  not  an  Amazing  congeries  of 
adaptations,  there  is  and  can  be  noth- 
ing amazing.     If  found  to  be  the  work 
of  a  human  artist,  it  would  be  called  a 
perfect  marvel  of  ingenuity  and  wis- 
dom.    And    yet    some     insects    have 
twenty  thousand   such    eyes  combined 
into   one.     But  the  eye   is   only  one 
among  an  infinity  of  natural    contii- 
vences.     Animate   and   inanimate   na- 
ture is  mountainous  and  glittering  with 
them.     Down  into  the  regions  of  the  in- 
finitely small,  whither  the  most  seai-ch- 
ing  microscope  cannot  cany  the  sight ; 
up  into  the  regions  of   the  infinitely 
large   and  far,  whither  only  mightiest 
telescopes   lift  our  struggling   knowl- 
edge; among  the  mechanism  of  these 
swarming  celestial  empires  whose  starry 
banners  sweep  our  mighty  skies — it  is 
every  where  the  same ;  exquisite  adap- 
tations, profound  contrivances  heaped 
on  profound  contrivances  in  such  end- 
less amount  and  varieties  of  wise  struc- 
tures,  as  exhausts  all  human   under- 
standing, and  dwai-fs  into  nothingness 
all  the  products  of  human  ingenuity. — 
Pater  Mundi, 


^SSEt  DTINO  WITS. 

Raisb  my  pillow,  husband,  dearest. 

Faint  and  fainter  comes  my  breath; 
And  these  shadows  stealing  slowly 

Must,  I  know,  be  those  of  death. 
Sit  down  dose  beside  me,  darling, 

Let  me  dasp  vour  warm,  strong  hand, 
Tours  that  ever  has  sustained  mi&y 

To  the  borders  of  this  land. 

For  your  God  and  mine— our  Father 

Thenoe  shall  ever  lead  me  on; 
Where  upon  the  throne  eternal 

Bits  his  loved  and  only  Son; 
I've  had  visions  and  been  dreaming 

0*er  the  past  of  joy  and  pain; 
Year  by  year  I've  wandered  backward, 

Till  I  was  a  child  again. 

Dreamed  of  girlhood,  and  the  moment 

When  I  stood  your  wife  and  bride. 
How  my  heart  thrilled  with  Ixrve's  tri- 
umoh, 

In  that  hour  of  woman's  pride! 
Dreamed  of  thee  and  all  the  earth  dbar^ 

Firmly  twined  about  my  heart — 
0!  the  bitter,  burning  anguish 

When  I  .first  knew  we  must  part! 

It  has  passed — and  God  has  promised 

All  thy  footsteps  to  attend; 
He  who,  more  than  friend  or  brother. 

Will  be  with  you  to  the  end. 
There's  no  shadow  o'er  the  portal 

Leading  to  my  heavenly  home — 
Christ  has  promised  life  immortaL, 

And  'tis  he  that  bids  me  come. 

When  life's  trials  wait  around  thoe. 

And  its  chillinff  billows  swell, 
Thoult  thank  Heaven  that  I  am  sparad 
them, 

Thoult  then  feel  that  **  all  is  welL" 
Bring  our  boys  unto  my  bedside; 

My  last  blessing  let  them  keep- 
But  they're  sleeping — do  not  wue  t«, 

Theyll  learn  soon  enough  to  weep. 

Tell  them  often  of  their  mother. 

Kiss  them  for  me  when  they  wake. 
Lead  them  gently  in  life's  pathway. 

Love  them  doubly  for  my  sake. 
Clasp  my  hand  still  closer,  darling. 

This  the  last  night  of  my  life; 
For  to-moirow  I  shall  never 

Answer  when  you  call  me  **  wife." 
Fare  thee  well,  my  noble  husband 

Faint  not  'neath  the  chast'ning  rod; 
Throw  your  strong  arms  round  our  chil' 
dren, 

Keep  them  close  to  thee — and  God. 
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XABBIAQK-XTS  SACSXSNBSS. 

BT  PBsaiDsirr  ■.  o.  hatxm,  x>  d. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  mean- 
ing and  nature  of  marriage  with  those 
who  accept  the  teachings  of  the  Bible. 
It  is  true  that  the  practice  of  good  men 
in  the  earliest  days,  which  seems  even 
to  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  Lord, 
was  in  vioiation  of  some  of  the  highest 
requirements  of  marriage ;  and  this  fact 
is  jQst  mysterious  enough  not  only  to 
puzde  devout  Ghri8tians,and  fiimish  to 
\hR  caviler  a  good  field  to  revel  in,  but 
also  to  compel  all  true  Christians  to 
discriminate  for  themselves,  by  a  pos- 
itive act  of  the  will,  between  good  and 
eviL  The  Bible  does  not  remove  all 
mysteries.  We  must  still  walk  by 
faith,  and  not  by  sight 

Marriage  is  a  divine  institution.  It 
is  the  design  of  God,  our  Maker,  that 
buman  beii^  should  live  in  families, 
the  head  of  each  of  which  should  be  a 
man  and  women,  united  for  life  in  an 
intimate  union,  existing  between  them 
alone,  and  excluding  others,  indissolu- 
ble but  by  death,  or  by  such  crime  on 
thepart'Of  one  as  renders  the  tmion 
osekss  or  injurious.  This  is  taught  in 
the  Bible. 

Adam  and  Eve  were  the  first  to  il- 
lustnte  the  divine  idea  of  matrimony. 
In  the  scriptural  account  of  its  origin 
it  is  briefly  described  as  a  union  exist- 
ing only  between  two,  and  to  be  per- 
petuaL  Adam  is  represented  as  say- 
ing, **  Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his 
fiather  and  his  mother,  and  shall  cleave 
unto  his  wife ;  and  they  shall  be  one 
flesh.**  Gen.iL4.  Jesus  Christ  quotes 
these  words  as  coming  firom  the  Crear 
tor,  and  intei|)retB  them  as  sanction- 


ing only  a  life-long  union  between  one 
husband  and  one  wifa  This  is  the 
uniform  teaching  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment    This  is  God's  type  of  marriage. 

Whatever  God  approves  is  invaria- 
bly found  productive  of  good,  and  what 
he  disapproves,  of  evil. 

Moreover,  the  i^esults  of  a  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  laws  of  matrimony  are 
found  to  be  beneficial  to  the  individual, 
to  the  family,  and  to  society;  while 
disobedience  to  them  degrades  the  in- 
dividual, breaks  up  or  disgraces  famil- 
ies, and  weakens  a  nation.  Thus  by 
rewards  and  retributions  God  confirms 
his  word. 

Let  us  consider  first  the  benefits  of 
marriage. 

In  approaching  this  subject  let  me 
again  remind  you  of  the  supreme  im- 
portance of  the  individual  man,  accord- 
ing to  the  Christian  mode  of  thinking. 
Human  philosophy  almost  invariably 
sinks  the  individual  and  exalts  the 
maiss.  It  looks  u|)on  man  arithmetio- 
ally,  and,  because  a  million  counts 
more  than  one,  infers  that  one  is  of  but 
little  value,  and  that  to  efiect  anything 
we  must  aim  to  reach  the  million  rath- 
er than  the  one.  Christ,  on  the  other 
hand,  viewed  each  man  as  an  infinite 
quantity ;  and  when  we  reach  infinite 
quantities  arithmetic  is  no  longer  avail- 
able. What  Christ  sought  was  to  bless 
individuals,  knowing  that  if  tfiet/  were 
perfected,  institutions — which  grow  out 
of  them — would  necessarily  be  good. 

Now  matrimony,  considered  as  a 
custom  or  practice  of  human  beings,  is 
the  greatest  possible  blessing  to  the  in- 
dividuals affected  by  it,  and  through 
its  benefit  on  individuals  it  blesses  so- 
cieties and  the  state. 

It  benefits  the  individual,  first,   by 
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communicating  to  the  individual  a  per- 
manency of  disposition  and  a  stability 
of  character  such  as  no  other  institu- 
tion can  create. 

The  child  is  bound  to  the  parents  by 
dependence  and  affection  until  capable 
of  sustaining  himself;  but  even  this  re- 
lation would  be  uncertain  and  often 
broken  but  for  the  stable  matrimony 
of  the  parents;  and  when  the  child 
i^eaches  the  age  of  youth  he  is  isolated 
and  solitary,  having  only  the  temix)!^ 
ry  connections  of  friendship  and  of 
business,  which  are  soon  found  to  be 
of  little  permanent  influence.  Matri- 
mony stamps  a  life-long  character  up- 
on the  individual. 

It  is  a  glorious  epoch  in  the  life  of  a 
human  being  when  he  acquires  a  char- 
acter that  shall  abide.  Death  itself 
cannot  in  all  respects  nullify  the  rela- 
tions into  which  he  enters  by  mar- 
riage. The  volatile  becomes  fixed,  am- 
bitions are  centered,  hopes  are  stead- 
ied; from  the  dependent  child,  or  the 
uncertain  aspirant,  he  is  exalted  into 
one  of  the  pillars  of  society,  one  of  the 
independent  component  parts  for  whose 
good  the  whole  fabric  is  regulated  and 
sustained.  This  is  all  condensed  into 
the  Scripture  expression,  "For  this 
cause  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and 
mother,  and  cleave  unto  his  wife." 
Here,  as  usual,  the  masculine  noun  is 
intended  to  include  both  sexes.  It  is 
not  only  true  that  the  man  leaves  fath- 
er and  mother,  but  also  the  woman 
shall  leave  father  and  mother  and 
cleave  to  her  husband ;  both  become 
ona  The  old  parental  i-elation  abides, 
it  is  true,  in  its  memories,  in  its  affec- 
tion, but  not  in  its  mutual  supjiort  and 
dependence.     The  relation  of  son  and 


daughter  is  now  overbalanced  by  the 
new  and  stronger  one  of  husband  and 
wife.  This  is  to  abide  till  death. 
Marriage  is  the  first,  if  not  the  only  re- 
lation of  one  human  being  to  another,  I 
that  without  change  is  to  <Mde.  \ 

In  addition  to  the  stability  of  char-  | 
acter  communicated  by  matrimony,  the  i 
parties  thus  united  find  in  a  relation 
best  constituted — for  God  is  its  author 
— to  develop  in  them  the  highest  in- 
dividual excellence,  and  to  fit  them  far 
the  highest  usefulness  to  others.  "  It 
is  not  good,"  or  it  is  not  the  perfect 
condition  for  either  man  or  woman, 
"  to  be  alone." 

The  obvious  effects  upon   body  and 
mind,  upon  the  affections  and    whole 
character,  I  must  simply    pronounce 
beneficial,  without  taking  the    time  to 
explain  and  prove  the  assertion.     But 
its  social  and  national  influences   may 
with    propriety   be    illustrated.      The 
male  and  female,  in  their  affections,  in- 
stincts, and  influences,  reciprocally  sus- 
tain and  pei*fect    ea^h  o^er!       How 
elevating    is  the    influence  of    strict, 
scriptural,  |)ermanent  matrimony  ujKm 
the  children  of  the  family  thus  consti- 
tated.     The  mother  teaches  the  childroi 
to  honor  the  father  whom  she^  honors 
as  a  husband,  and  the  f&iher   teaches 
them  to  love  the  mother  whom  he  lovei 
as  wife.     Nothing    but  death    should 
sunder  this  relatiotL 

.  It  is  also  natural,  as  the  spontaneous 
outgrowth  of  the  soul,  that  the  parents 
of  families  should  be  interested  in  the 
common  character  of  others  around 
them,  with  whom  their  children  will 
associate.  This  is  the  origin  of  public 
spirit,  of  public  enterprise,  of  |iatiiot- 
ism.  The  household  is  the  mother  d 
the  state.  A  state  is  strong,  and  lesi 
exi>osed  to  revolutions,  in  proportion  to 
the  perfection  of  the  family  relation 
maintained  by  the  people.  The  coun- 
try most  noted  in  all  the  world  for  rev- 
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olutioiis  18  also  most  noted  for  setting 
at  defiance  the  seventh  oommandiuent. 

The  Church,  too,  is  the  natural  out- 
growth of  the  family.  But  for  the 
nuuriage  relation,  strictly  obeyed,  there 
woold  be  no  Church,  no  Sabbath-echool, 
no  Sabbath ;  no  family  prayer,  no  social 
prayer,  no  public  prayer ;  no  home  sub- 
ordination arising  from  mutual  lovo, 
and  therefore  no  voluntary,  cheerful 
subordination  to  public  authority ;  no 
order,  no  culture.  Marriage  is  the 
contract  which  creates  the  world.  But 
for  it  society  would  be  resolved  into 
chaoB. 

I  speak,  of  perfect  marriage  among 
perfect  men  and  women.  Of  course  it 
is  seldom  seen  in  anything  like  a  per- 
fect form.  But  we  must  look  at  the 
genuine  type  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  we 
should  aim  to  make  it  what  it  ought 
tobe. 

The  benefits  of  matrimcmy  may  be 
more  distinctly  seen  by  noticing  the 
conaequeDces  of  its  neglect  or  viola- 
tioo. 

Now,  if  it  be  true  that  God  is  the 
author  of  matrimony,  by  creating  hu- 
man beings  for  it,  and  adapted  to  it, 
and  by  commanding  it  in  his  word, 
then  we  may  suppose  that  all  deviations 
from  its  8cri{itural  type  will  be  seen  to 
beinjanous. 

The  fint  deviation  from  it  is  volun- 
tary celibacy.  This,  so  far  from  being 
ferbiddeo,  is  recognised,  and  under 
aome  dicumstances  commanded  in  the 
BiUeL  Though  the  Chmxh,  in  the  dark 
agoB,  pressed  this  doctrine  into  extrav- 
a|puit  and  pernicious  results,  yet  it  can- 
not honestly  be  denied  that  the  Bible 
commends  those  who,  under  certain  cir- 
cunstanoes,  deny  tiiemselves  the  ad- 
vantages of  matrimonial  relations,  that 
they  may  devote  themselves  without 
incombnmoe  to  some  high  mission  for 
the  good  of  their  fellow-men.  Anil  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  by  the  blessed 
princq>le  oi  compensation,  which  runs 
througli  the  entire  economy  of  the  uni- 
vene,  those  who  are  unnuurried  may,  if 
they  preserve  a  pure  character,  aocom- 
plidh  jieculiar  good  and  enjoy  a  peculiar 
5 


reward.  But  the  conditions  must  be 
maintained,  otherwise  they  sin  agaiiu>t 
God  and  their  own  souls. 

Involuntary  celibacy,  or  celibacy  as- 
sumed as  a  badge  of  a  class,  binding  its 
members  against  matrimony,  has 
proved  productive  of  great  evils.  This 
is  a  great  error  of  that  sect  calling  it- 
self the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  His- 
tory abundantly  proves  that  it  has  cor- 
rupted the  priesthood  and  the  inmates 
of  nunneries,  diseasing  the  mind  and 
engendering  unholy  ambitions,  and  un- 
fitting  them  for  those  natural  and  cor- 
rect sympathies  which  are  needful  in  a 
religious  teacher.  God's  laws  cannot 
be  broken  with  impunity. 

Except  in  rare  instances,  sudi  as 
those  mentioned  by  the  Saviour  in 
Matthew  xix,  10-12,  celibacy  should 
not  be  chosen.  And  where  it  is  chosen, 
or  seems  to  be  providentially  appoint- 
ed, it  should  be  sacredly  employed  to 
promote  the  higher  interests  of  the 
Church  for  the  good  of  our  fellow-men. 

Another  deviation  from  matrimony 
is  seen  in  polygamy.  This  was  not,  for 
a  time,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  ex- 
pressly forbidden,  in  so  mudi  of  the 
Bible  as  man  then  enjoyed.  It  was 
tolerated  for  a  season  among  the  He> 
brews,  because  from  their  low  mental 
and  moral  culture,  and  especially  from 
the  want  of  the  general  education  of 
women,  it  seemed  to  be  the  leHst  of 
necessary  evils.  Good  men,  or  those 
in  the  main  approved  by  God,  were  al- 
lowed to  have  a  plurality  of  wives. 
Christ  abolished  this  law,  which  was 
temporaiy,  and  not  intrinsically  good. 
He  expressly  stated  that  "in  the  be- 
ginning it  was  not  so."  It  was  allowed 
on  account  of  '^the  hardness  of  their 
hearts."  Even  among  them  it  pro- 
duced its  inevitable  results — degrading 
women,  alienating  the  affections  of 
children,  and  as  the  people  advanced  in 
mental  and  moral  culture,  exciting  the 
disapprobation  of  the  wise  and  pure. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
light  was  then  dim.  All  the  world  was 
idolatrous  but  a  very  few.  The  Israel- 
ites were  governed  more  by  law  than 
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by  knowledge.  By  an  ignorant  people 
a  [)erfect  law  will  not  be  obeyed  ;  and 
it  may  be  better  to  regulate  disobedi- 
ence than  to  have  it  promiscuous  and 
disorderly.  This  at  least  was  done  by 
divine  authority,  before  the  light  of 
Christianity  had  shone.  But  now, 
since  we  have  the  history  of  Christ,  the 
doctrines  of  Christ,  and  the  accom- 
plished fact  of  redemption,  and  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Church,  that  prin- 
ciple is  obsolete,  at  least  so  fbr  as  mat- 
rimony is  concerned. 

Polygamy,  though  temporarily  toler^ 
ated  ki  those  dark  times,  when  all  the 
world  were  idolaters  except  a  people 
living  in  a  country  smaller  in  size  than 
several  of  our  single  states,  is  never- 
theless wrong.  It  is  always  produc- 
tive of  evil.  It  is  justly  forbidden  by 
every  Christian  state.  It  ought  to  be 
forbidden  by  law  in  our  whole  country  ; 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  nation  to  see  that 
the  fundamental  laws  of  marriage  are 
observed  in  Utah,  as  a  condition  of  re- 
ceiving the  protection  of  tlie  general 
government,  or  any  place  or  share  in 
the  councils  of  the  nation. 

Matrimony  is  also  violated  by  per- 
verting the  union  into  a  temporary  con- 
tract terminable  at  pleasure.  This  is 
indirectly  brought  about  by  too  great 
facilities  of  divorce,  and  has  been  com- 
mended by  opposers  of  the  Bible,  in 
later  times,  under  the  nfune,  already 
disgraceful,  of  "  free  lore." 

This  is  no  new  theory.  It  is  as  old 
as  sin,  and  its  author  is  Satan.  It  has 
had  its  advocates  ever  since  infidelity 
began,  and  it  has  been  tested  in  large 
nations,  and  long  enough  to  destroy 
whole  communities  and  races.  Free 
love  I  Why  it  is  nothing  but  anoth^ 
name  for  the  promiscuous  destruction 
of  families  and  degradation  of  ifidivid- 
lUils,  that  has  been  practiced  by  the 
vilest  and  meanest  of  human  beings 
from  time  immemorial,  but  never  found 
any  body  to  commend  it  till  there 
spning  uj)  the  infidels  of  modem  times  ! 

I  can  but  pronounce  the  cariying  out 
of  this  theory  a  direct  violation  of  the 
seventh    commandment.     To    degrade 


marriage  into  a  mere  civil  contract,  or 
bargain,  to  be  observed  so  long  as  both 
parties  might  choose,  and  to  be  annulled 
by  mutual  oonsent,  would  effectually 
desttoj  the  Bible  idea  of  matrimony. 
It  would  destroy  the  permanency  of 
which  I  spoke  as  the  chief  excellence 
of  the  institution.  It  would  inevita- 
bly subititute  caprice  for  law,  and  open 
the  way  for  confusion,  immorality,  and 
licentiousness. 

The  arguments  adduced  for  this  irre- 
ligious  practice  are,  that  marriages  often 
prove  unhappy  from  incompatibility  of 
disposition,  that  its  restraints  are  bur- 
densome and  injurious,  and  that  other 
unions  would  be  more  agreeable  and 
profitable.  Those  who  advocate  this 
free  and  easy  practice  have  much  to  say 
of  "love"  and  "affinity,"  and  "the 
marriage  of  the  soul,"  and  "  legalized 
crime,"  and  other  high-sounding  epi- 
thets, with  which  they  attempt  to  sugar- 
coat  vice  and  dishonor  virtue. 

In  reply  to  them  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
acknowledge  that  many  married  people 
are  unhappy,  and  perhaps  are  rendered 
more   so  by  their  union.     This,  how- 
ever, does  not  often  arise  from  the  mar- 
riage, but  from  the  wickedness  of  the 
individuals  themselveB,^by  which  they 
pervert  that  union,  as  other  good  things, 
into  evil.     Marriage  will  not  necessarily 
make  a  miser  generous,  or  a  selfish  man 
amiable,  or  a  proud  man  courteous,  or 
a  vain  man  agreeable,  or  a  profane  maji 
devout.     Vice  must  produce  its  fruit. 
Nor  would  a  divorce  from  the  contract 
change  the  charax^r  of  either  party, 
or  lessen  the  aggregate  of  evil  in  the 
community.     If  in  some  cases  it  would 
promise  to  relieve  the  good  and  gener- 
ous from  a  life-long  contact  with  the 
evil  and  selfish,  it  should  be  remember- 
ed that  it  is  not  often  the  good  and  vii^ 
tuous  that  seek    thus   to  Ije  relieved. 
They  are  aware  that  virtue  shines  the 
brighter  when  the  more  fiercely  tried. 
They  know  something  of  the  oomfjen- 
sations   of    virtue.     They   know   that 
there  is  an  internal  as  well  as  an  extftr- 
nal  history.     And  though  there  may  be 
an  external  conflict,  there  shall,  if  faith* 
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ful,  be  an  internal  rewanl.  The  in- 
8<ztiction  of  the  Apostle  Paul  to  hus- 
bands and  wives  converted  fix)m  hea- 
tlieniam,  while  the  other  parties  re- 
mained idolaters,  illustiutes  the  princi- 
ples of  matrimony.  "  If  any  brother 
hath  a  wife  that  believeth  not^  and  she 
be  pleased  to  dwell  with  him,  let  him 
not  put  her  away.  And  the  woman 
which  hath  a  husband  that  believeth 
not,  and  if  he  be  pleased  to  dwell  with 
her,  let  her  not  leave  him."  1  Cor.  vii, 
12,  13.  And  this,  too,  was  written  to 
a  people  living  in  a  heathen  land,  where 
divoroe  was  easy  and  oonmion,  and 
whexe  of  oooise  the  people  were  un- 
iB£«al  and  weak.  K  the  idolatrous 
partiea  avaOed  themselves  of  this  prao- 
laoe,  and  left  theii*  husbands  or  wives, 
the  apostle  had  nothing  to  say  to  them, 
though,  even  in  such  a  case,  he  did  not 
give  the  Christian  parties  thus  left  any 
poxDiasion  to  marry  again ;  and  in  no 
case  did  he  permit  a  Christian  to  aban- 
don haab«nd  or  wife  on  account  of  the 
idolatry  of  the  other  party.  Bather  he 
exhorted  them  so  to  live  as,  if  possible, 
to  save  tjfte  unbelieving  husband  or  wife. 

The  oldest  human  institution,  first 
establidied  alter  the  creation  of  man, 
|xoTided  for  in  the  veiy  nature  of  body 
and  aonl,  existing  in  man's  innocency, 
and  only  survivor  of  man's  fall,  is  akin 
to  those  veiy  laws  of  nature  which  are 
bat  expressions  of  the  will  of  Qod, 
partacnlarly  in  this — its  permanency 
and  indiBBolnbility,  while  the  parties  to 
he  affected  by  it  stdll  live. 

God's  laws  derive  their  greatest 
power  from  their  inflexibility.  The 
necesBity  for  food  and  raiment,  for  shel- 
ter and  warmth,  for  labor  and  sleep,  for 
iieak  air  and  cleanliness,  for  exercise 
mad  mntoal  regard,  often  subject  us  all 
to  great  inconvenience  and  positive 
suffering.  They  often  accomplish  much 
eviL  Not  a  sommer  passes  without 
8on-«tiokes^  not  a  winter  wildiout  frees- 
ing  aonte  persons  to  death,  not  a  spring 
without  breeding  consumptions,  not  an 
autumn  without  dysenteries,  not  a  seed- 
time or  harvest  without  excessive  labor 
and  disappointment.     Generals  and  ar- 


mies have  lost  battles  because  they 
could  not  fight  longer  without  sleep  ; 
ships  have  gone  down,  with  Christian 
missionaries  on  board,  because  they 
were  not  strong  enough  to  iwst  the 
winds  or  waves ;  and  churches,  if  struck 
by  lightning,  burn  as  quick  as  grog- 
sliops  and  gambling  saloons.  And  yet 
it  is  better  that  all  these  things  should 
happen  than  that  God's  permanent  laws 
of  nature  should  be  broken.  This  un- 
changeableness  of  God's  laws,  with  all 
the  undeniable  long  catalogue  of  evils 
that  it  produces,  is  yet  an  infinite  bless- 
ing. Were  God's  laws  capricious,  the 
catalogue  of  evils  would  be  a  million- 
fold,  yes,  infinitely  greater.  Men  are 
made  active,  watchful,  alert,  vigorous, 
and  steady  by  them.  Now  marriage  is 
designed  to  accomplish  the  same  end. 
Its  benefits  are  designed  to  counter- 
balance its  evils  a  thousand-fold,  and 
the  greater  part  of  its  benefits  cannot 
be  secured  except  on  the  understanding 
that  it  is  like  a  natural  relatiim,  per^ 
manent  and  infiexible,  except  on  the 
few  conditions  according  to  which  it 
may  be  rightly  annulled. 

No  man  can  estimate  the  disciplinary 
power  it  has  thus  exerted.  How,  by 
communicating  steadiness  to  those  uni- 
ted by  its  silken  bonds,  relieving  them 
from  all  further  interest  in  the  thoughts 
preliminaiy  to  its  adoption,  and  giving 
to  them  an  object  for  steady  industry 
in  promoting  each  other's  welfare  and 
the  good  of  children,  attaching  them  to 
society,  awakening  a  desire  for  prop- 
erty and  the  comforts  of  a  permanent 
home,  and  begetting  an  interest  in 
country  and  in  the  Church,  and  in  form- 
ing permanent,  domestic  habits,  it  has 
shed  the  sunlight  of  paiiidise  over  this 
sinful  world,  no  tongue  can  describe, 
no  mind  can  comprehend.  Now  all 
these  blessings  are  weakened  precisely 
in  proportion  as  the  marriage  tie  is 
loosened.  Those,  thanefore,  if  any  such 
there  be,  who  have  reason  to  believe 
that  in  their  special  instances  it  is  not 
what  they  hoped,  or  what  in  other  cir- 
cumstances it  might  be,  have  this  as- 
surance,  that  by  faithfulness  to  the 
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compact  they  bless  society  and  bless  the 
world ;  aud  such  is  God's  great  good- 
ness and  wisdom,  that  whatever  tribute 
any  man  or  woman  renders  heartily  to 
virtue  and  right  will  never  fiftil,  in  the 
end,  of  a  full  and  glorious  reward. 

In  enumerating  the  violations  of  this 
compact,  and  the  methods  of  breaking 
this  seventh    commandment,   I   must 
mention   another  subject,  exceedingly 
disagreeable  to  allude  to  out  of  the 
family  circle,   and   especially  before  a 
Christian  audience.     And  yet  you  will 
bear  with  me,  for  you  expect  faithful- 
ness;  and  you  are   well  aware   that 
those  who  really  love  purity  can  look 
at  vice  for  a  warning  and  without  con- 
tamination.     I   allude  to  that  social 
vice  which  has  produced,  and  is  foster- 
ed by,  the  most  degraded  class  of  hu- 
man beings  that  live  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  found,  alas  !  in  all  large  cities, 
and  not  absent,  perhaps,  from  a  single 
city  in  this  or  any  other  land.     How 
pitiable  it  is   that  so  many  human  be- 
ings, created  for  immortality,  with  all 
those  noble  instincts  and  passions  fit- 
ting them  either  for  high  usefulness  in 
single  life,  if  that  should  be  their  call- 
ing, or  for  the  holy  offices  of  wives  and 
mothei's,  should  be  prostituted  to  shame 
and   vice,  to  loss  of  self-respect,  to  in- 
temperance, aud  bodily  pain,  and  men- 
tal  agony,   crowded  geneiully   into  a 
shoii;  and  hopeless  life,  and  both  puni- 
tively  and  mercifiilly  shortened  by  an 
early  death. 

l^e  it  is,  the  most  of  history  is  un- 
written. Who  shall  desciibe  the  tears 
and  wailings,  interspersed  with  drunken 
and  insane  hilarity,  of  those  who,  cut 
off  from  virtuous  society,  betake  them- 
selves to  vice  for  a  livelihood,  and 
thenceforward  live  only  to  keep  the 
passage-way  of  hell  open,  and  exact  toll 
from  those  who  plunge  into  its  depths  ! 
Much  sickly  sentimentality  is  dis- 
played by  pseudo-philanthropists  of 
modem  times,  who  declaim  against  the 
injustice  of  Christian  society,  and  es- 
pecially of  virtuous  women,  in  severely 
refusing  to  open  their  doors  and  their 
hearts  to  intimacy  with  the  fallen  aud 


vicious  of  their  own  sex.     I  have  no 
apology  to  plead  for  those  who  will  not 
put  fbrth   kind  and  strenuous  efforts, 
like  Christ,  to  save  the  &llen  and  win 
them  to  repentance  and  life ;  but  I  be- 
lieve that  a  true  penitent  will  not  de- 
sire at  once  to  be  treated  as  though  she 
had  never  broken  the  covenant  of  pure 
society ;  and  I  believe  also  that  the  in- 
stincts of  virtuous  women,  higher  and 
nobler  than  the  lower  reason,  in  which 
perhaps  man  excels,  teaches  her  that  it 
is  not  proper  to   pass  lightly  over  that 
guilt  which   stabs  society  in  its  most 
vulnerable  and  vital  part,  and  tends  to 
destroy  all  that  exalts  women  above  the 
condition  of  a  slave  or  a  brute.  There- 
fore it  is  that  virtuous  woman  shrinks 
from  tolerating  vice  in  one  of  her  own 
sex,  to  whom  God  has  in  a  special  sense 
committed   the  trust  to  maintain  do- 
mestic purity  and  honor. 

And  since  we  must  look  at  this  pain- 
ful subject,  allow  me  to  urge  that 
Christianity  has  produced  and  is  pro- 
ducing its  exalting  influence  on  the  do- 
mestic purity  of  man.  The  ancient 
heathen  nations,  as  it  is  proved  by  the 
scanty  descriptions  of  them  extant,  were 
full  c^  licentiousness.  This  in  many 
instances  proved  their  final  and  utter 
ruin.  Our  own  nation  is  to  a  large  ex- 
tent unchristian  and  infidel.  A  lai^ 
poi-tion  of  our  population  are  seldom 
seen  in  churches,  and  are  foes  to  the 
religion  oi  Christ.  They  supply  the 
avenues  to  moral  and  spiritual  death. 
They  throng  our  places  of  vidouB 
amusement.  They  go  from  the  drink- 
ing-holes  to  haunts  of  vice  and  d<ywn 
to  ruin.  There  are  millions  who  are 
better  taught,  and  never  disregard  the 
teachings  of  pious  mothers  and  fatherSy 
and  of  the  house  of  God.  These  are 
the  hope  of  our  country.  They  are 
our  hope  physically.  They  will  not  be- 
come poisoned  with  the  deadly  virus 
which  God,  in  mingled  jtistioe  and 
mercy,  has  caused  to  spring  up  from 
licentious  vice.  They  will  not  trans- 
mit to  their  children  feebleness  and  de- 
cay, dooming  the  innocent  ones  to  pre- 
mature  death,  tbat  their  fiunilies   m»y 
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become  merciftiUy  extinct  Depend 
upon  it  God  is  the  defender  of  light- 
eousnesB,  and  mightily  will  show  it. 
His  judgments  are  fearfuUj  denounced 
against  those  who  break  his  laws,  and 
they  win  be  inflicted.  , 

Chastity  is  precious  in  man  and  wo- 
man. It  preserveB  both  mind  and 
heart  in  purity,  capable  of  appreciating 
in  the  highest  degree  the  impulses  of  a 
virtuous  ambition.  It  secures  a 
healthy  self-respect  and  a  preparation 
for  the  domestic  piety. 

Marriage  is  chosen  in  the  Bible  as 
an  iUustetion  of  the  holiest  union  oon- 
ceivaUe,  even  that  between  Christ  and 
the  Church.  There  is  a  depth  of  mean- 
ing in  this  figure,  and  in  the  scriptural 
pasages  describing  it,  that  none  but  a 
mature  Chnatian  and  a  pure  mind  can 
appreciate.  Adultery  is  also  the  figure 
diOBea  by  the  old  prophets  to  describe 
the  apostacy  of  the  people,  once  enlight- 
ened and  His  worshiperSybut  now  apofr* 
tatuoed  and  rebellious.  It  is  a  fearful 
figure. 

The  Scriptures  plainly  inform  us 
that  this  vice  leads  inevitably  to  all  oth- 
er sin.  It  ruins  the  whole  man.  It 
saps  the  very  heart  of  vix'tue.  It  gen- 
erates atheumi,  falsehood,  blasphemy, 
shamdessnesB.  It  obliterates  the  con- 
scieiiee,  leaving  only  its  remorse.  The 
law  of  light  is  gone.  Delight  in  puri- 
ty is  gcme.  A  correct  taste  is  gone. 
Manhood  is  gctne.  Nothing  but  a  rad- 
ical repentance  and  refoim  and  true  re- 
generation will  save,  and  the  scars  of 
the  wounds  will  not  disappear  in  the 
present  life. 

Our  view  of  this  subject  would  be 
vety  incomplete  if  we  forgot  the  in- 
stnicticin  of  Christ  on  this  subject.  He 
phuxs  the  commission  of  the  crime  in 
the  heart;  as  we  should  now  say,  in 
the  attention.  Not  merely  in  thought, 
involuntary  and  uncherished;  not  mei'e- 
ly  in  p'mMnin^  uncontrollable  in  its  in- 
ception ;  but  in  intention,  though  it  be 
restrained  only  by  fear  or  inability. 
Heed,  then,  the  instruction  of  the 
Bible :  ''  Keep  thy  heart  with  all  dil- 
igence, for  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of 


life."  "  As  a  man  thinketh  so  is  he.'' 
The  reading,  the  conversation,  the 
thoughts  of  a  man,  indicate  what  he  is. 
A  pure  heart  is  the  perfection  of  hu- 
manity. It  should  be  the  life-work  to 
cultivate  it.  It  cannot  be  secured  by 
personal  efibrt  alone.  Determination, 
discipline,  will,  all  Combined,  make 
only  the  philosopher,  who  is  far  short 
of  ^le  Christian.  Prayer  is  the  source 
of  spiiitual  jjower.  There  can  be  no 
genuine  purity  without  it  God  must 
be  the  acknowledged  author  of  it. 
With  all  our  passion  and  depravity 
and  weakness,  if  we  only  do  not  delight 
in  them,  but  wished  to  be  delivered 
from  them,  we  should  go  before  God  in 
earnest  prayer.  We  should-  expect  to 
achieve  and  maintain  purity  through 
Christ,  and  through  him  alone. 

Undoubtedly,  as  Christ  views  our 
hearts,  we  are  all  guilty  of  having 
broken  many,  perhaps  all  of  the  com- 
mandments. Who  can  forgive  past  sin  ? 
Who  can  nip  sinful  passion  in  the  bud  1 
Who  can  preserve  us  from  sinking  in 
the  cold  fiood  of  atheism,  gloom,  and 
despair  1  None  but  Christ.  Without 
Christ  it  will  certainly  come  to  that  at 
last  With  his  aid  we  may  stand, 
stand  secui-ely,  stand  forever.  "But 
let  him  that  standeth  take  heed  lest 
he  fall."  Heed  even  the  exhortation  of 
earthly  wisdom,  Obsta  principiis — 
Avoid  the  beginnings  of  evil.  Watch 
the  door  of  Uie  soul.  Let  the  very 
heart  be  an  altar  consecrated  to  God. 


•*^^^^^\^^f<^ff 


Dk.  Newton. — The  last  time  I  heard 
good  Dr.  Newton,  he  told  us,  standing 
on  the  platform  of  Exeter  Hall,  his 
bright  eye  even  then  beginning  to  grow 
dim,  and  his  voice  tremulous,  '*  I  am  on 
the  bright  side  of  seventy."  Can  you 
gay  as  much?  Never  mind  the  precise 
age — the  bright  side  of  anything  that 
you  may  happen  to  be  ?  Worldlings  can  ^ 
not  Bay  it.  It  is  the  ^k  side  for  them 
—the  shady  side  of  sixty  or  seventy. 
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WORSHIP. 

BY   JOHN    O.  WUITTIER. 

[Pore  relt^cvB.  tod  andeflled,  berore  God  and  the  Father,  is  thin:  To  yIbU  the  wid- 
ows and  the  fstberlesB  In  their  affliction,  and  to  Icoep  himself  anspotted  irom  t  he 
world.— Jamsb  i.ST.] 

The  Pagan's  myths  through  marble  lips  are  spoken, 
And  ghosts  of  old  Beliefs  still  flit  and  moan 

Round  fane  and  altar  overthrown  and  broken, 
0*er  tree-grown  barrow  and  gray  ring  of  stone. 

Blind  Faith  had  martyrs  in  those  old  high  places. 
The  Syrian  hill  grove  and  the  Dmid's  wood, 

With  mothers'  offering,  to  the  Fiend's  embraces. 
Bone  of  their  bone,  and  blood  of  their  own  blood. 

Bed  altars,  kindling  throngh  that  night  of  error, 
Smoked  with  warm  blood  beneath  the  cruel  eye 

Of  lawless  Power  and  sanguinary  Terror, 
Throned  on  the  circle  of  a  pitiless  sky; 

Beneath  whose  baleful  shadow,  overcasting 
All  heaven  above,  and  blighting  earth  below, 

The  scourge  grew  red,  the  lip  grew  pale  with  fasting, 
A  man's  oblation  was  his  fear  and  woe  ! 

Then  through  temples  swelled  the  dismal  moaning 
Of  dirge-like  music  and  sephuldiral  prayer ; 

Pale  wizard  priests,  o'er  occult  symbols  droning, 
Swung  their  white  censers  in  the  burdened  air  : 

As  if  the  pomp  of  rituals,  and  the  savor 
Of  gums  and  spices  could  the  Unseen  One  please  ; 

As  if  his  ear  could  bend,  with  childish  favor, 
To  the  poor  flattery  of  the  organ  keys  ! 

Feet  red  from  war  fields  trod  the  church  aisles  holy, 
With  trembling  reverence  ;  and  the  oppressor  there. 

Kneeling  before  bis  priest,  abased  and  lowly. 
Crushed  human  hearts  beneath  his  knee  of  prayer. 

Not  such  the  service  the  benignant  Father 

Requireth  at  his  earthly  children's  hands  : 
Not  the  poor  offering  of  vain  rites,  but  rather 

The  simple  duty  man  from  man  demands. 

For  earth  he  asks  it :  the  full  joy  of  Heaven 
Knowoth  no  change  of  waning  or  increase  ; 

The  great  heart  of  the  Infinite  beats  even, 
Untroubled  flows  the  river  of  his  peace. 
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He  aaks  no  taper  lights,  on  high  sttnounding 

The  priestly  altar  and  the  saintly  grave, 
No  dolorous  chant  nor  organ  music  sounding, 

Nor  incense  clouding  up  the  twilight  nave. 

For  he  whom  Jesus  loved  hath  truly  spoken  : 

The  holier  worship  which  deigns  to  bless 
Restores  the  lost,  and  binds  the  spirit  broken. 

And  feeds  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  ! 

Types  of  our  human  weakness  and  our  sorrow: 

Who  lives  uahaun  ted  by  his  loved  ones  dead  ? 
Who,  with  vain  longing,  seeketh  not  to  borrow 

From  stranger  eyes  the  home  lif^hts  which  have  fled  / 

Oh,  brother  man!  fold  to  thy  heart  thy  brother; 

Where  pity  dwells,  the  peace  of  God  is  there; 
To  worship  rightly  is  to  love  each  other. 

Each  smile  a  hymn,  each  kindly  deed  a  prayer. 

Follow  with  reverent  steps  the  great  example 

Of  Him  whose  holy  work  was  ^*  doing  good;" 
So  shall  the  wide  earth  seem  our  Father's  temple, 

Each  loving  life  a  psalm  of  gratitude. 

Then  shall  our  shackles  fall;  the  stormy  clangor 
Of  wild  w\r  mmic  o'er  tlie  earth  shall  cease; 
Love  shall  tread  out  the  baleful  hre  of  anger. 
And  in  its  ashes  plant  the  tree  of  peace! 


ALL'S  WELL. 

BY   JOHN   G.  WHITTIER. 


The  clouds,  which  rise  with  thunder,  slake 

Our  thirsty  souls  with  rain  ; 
The  blow  most  di-eaded  falls  to  bi-eak 

From  off  our  limbs  a  chain  ; 
And  wrongs  of  man  to  man  but  make 

The  love  of  God  more  plain. 
As  through  the  shadowy  lens  of  even 
The  eye  looks  farthest  into  heaven. 
On  gleams  of  star  and  depths  of  blue 
The  glaring  sunshine  never  knew. 
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PATtATiTiAT. 

BY  MARY   V.  HALB. 

From  astronomy  we  learn  that  par- 
allax is  the  difference  in  position  of  any 
heavenly  body  as  seen  from  the  earth's 
oenter  and  surface.  From  the  lessons 
of  life  we  loam  that  humanity  has  its 
parallax,  as  well  as  sun  and  moon  and 
stai-s ;  that  'tis  the  diiferenco  in  posi- 
tion of  a  human  life  as  seen  from  the 
center  of  all  circumstances,  and  as 
viewed  from  a  single  point ; — for  in  this 
busy  universe,  where  lives  ba  well  as 
worlds  whirl  in  the  same  monotonous 
daily  round,  we  seldom  see  planets  or 
I)eople  in  their  true  positions, — and  as 
solar  parallax  varies  with  the  size  and 
distance  of  the  planet  from  which  the 
sun  is  viewed,  so  the  angle  of  parallax 
under  which  we  view  our  fellow-men 
varies  with  the  nature  and  standpoint 
of  the  observer.  Charity  and  preju- 
dice are  complementary  angles — when 
one  increases  the  other  diminishes  in 
the  same  ratio,  and  'tis  only  when  our 
angle  of  prejudice  is  zero  and  our  chai^ 
ity  a  right  angle  that  our  range  of 
vision  is  broad  enough  to  see  the  lives 
and  acts  of  othera  fairly  ;  that  we  can 
view  them  both  in  the  zenith  of  pros- 
perity and  the  horizon  of  adversity, 
and  thus  can  calculate  their  true  posi- 
tions amidst  the  moving  masses  of  hu- 
manity. 

It  seems  a  hard  thing  to  learn  and 
remember  that  people  are  all  human — 
that  all  mankind  are  governed  by  the 
unerring  laws — that  as  we  ourselves 
would  not  be  judged  by  a  single  cir- 
cumstance, so  we  have  no  right  to  judge 
another  character  till  viewed  from 
every  jwint  which  charity  allows.    Bo- 


cause  we  see  [lersons  seemingly  sank 
low  in  vice  and  wretchedness,  must  wt 
infer  that  this  is  their  true  statioa, 
and  ever  after  rank  them  there  ?  life 
is  a  school  where  we  work  out  prac- 
tical problems,  and  we  often  make  oar 
greatest  errors  in  summing  up  the  ac- 
tions of  mankind.  Plus  and  minui 
signs  get  strangely  mingled.  Nobb 
wrestlings  with  temptations  and  gen- 
erous acts  of  self-denial  are  many  timet 
made  minus  quantities  in  our  reckon- 
ings of  character.  If  people  feared 
each  other  less  and  Grod  mora,  there 
would  be  strange  revolutions  in  these 
human  spheres  of  ours.  Long  yean 
of  earnest  labor,  hard  struggles  wi4 
adversity,  stem  conflicts  with  oppoo- 
tion,  ridicule,  and  censure  are  the  wtj^ 
marks  left  behind  the  seekers  after 
scientific  truths, — ^but  more  patient  li^ 
bor,  more  enduring  struggles,  fiercer 
conflicts,  must  mark  the  way  of  hifll 
who  seeks  and  upholds  truths  of  htt 
man-kind — ^truths  which  reveal  hv 
man-kind  as  they  are,  which  show  then 
in  their  true  positions  ;  no  higher  thai 
merit  ittises,  no  lower  than  guilt  di 
presses.  The  plan  of  the  starry  uoi 
verse  was  locked  in  a  cabinet  hard  i 
o[)en,  but  parallax  has  proved  the  kej 
has  revealed  magnitudes  and  distanod 
and  we  know  how  great  and  far  awij 
is  each  planet  of  our  system.  Cool 
we  thus  know  the  parallax  of  111 
know  how  much  our  own  prejudid 
our  ignorance,  and  selfishness,  inflndl 
ces  our  moral  vision  and  judgments  i 
mankind,  we  could  form  many  coirt 
tions  of  our  ideas,  of  both  people  an 
principles,  and  should  find  that  they  a) 
not  always  so  far  apart,  or  so  close  t 
gether,  as  appeai'ances  may  indicate- 
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that  the  standard  by  which  we  measure 
altitudes  and  distances  in  life  is  often 
but  the  India-rubber  one  of  policy, 
which  we  stretch  and  shorten  to  suit 
oar  fiuicy  and  convenience. 

Existence,  with  its  complex  Liws, 
makes  harder  problems  than  nature  ever 
furnishes.  Mirages,  refractions  and 
parallax  may  be  explained  in  nature, 
but  human  nature  gives  no  explanation 
of  her  strange  phenomena. 

Fairy  visions  that  float  before  us  in 
an  atmosphere  of  faith  and  hope  and 
love,  pnyve  many  times  inverted  images 
(A  the  realities  they  represent,  for  the 
future  does  not  always  keep  its  golden 
promise.  But  ideal  flowers  are  the 
next  thing  to  real  ones,  and  'tis  best  to 
have  some  flowery  anticipations  along 
our  way  even  if  they  never  brighten 
into  realitiea.  An  iUumon  that  makes 
life  more  beautiful  while  it  takes  from 
it  nooe  of  its  innocence  must  be  a  gift 
from  God,  and  if  we  know  not  where 
to  rank  our  fellow-men,  how  high,  or 
how  low,  in  the  grade  of  being,  why 
not  make  thcnn  seem  as  noble  as  we  can, 
and  instead  of  lowering  them  by  par- 
allax, by  viewing  them  from  wrong  and 
unjust  stand-points,  raise  them  by  re- 
fraction, by  regarding  them  through 
an  atno^here  of  good  will  and  love 
toward  alL  And  even  if  the  virtue 
mod  purity  of  life  are  sometimes  worn 
tiiread-faare  in  this  rough  machinery  oi 
our  existraoe,  is  it  not  better  to  patch 
At  torn  i^Aoes  tiian  make  the  rent  still 
■ugerT  A  little  darning  and  mending 
pud  sometimes  a  broad  charitable  patch 
Bn  006*8  character  will  do  a  great  deal 
Id  verify  in  life  the  old  proverb,  "  a 
ititch  m  time  saves  nine,"  and  will 
Inake  many  a  life,  torn  by  trials  and 
6 


temptations,  last  the  longer  and  be  tlie 
firmer  and  stronger,  for  the  stitches  of 
love  that  hold  it  together. 

From  the  bottom  of  a  deep  well  look- 
ing upward,  one  can  see  stars  shining 
in  the  dazzling  brightness  of  the  noon- 
day sun ;  so  from  the  depths  of  humil- 
ity looking  upward,  one  can  see  rare 
virtues  beaming  forth  even  midst  the 
blinding  gkre  of  sin  and  vice.  Our 
knowledge  of  this  world  and  its  bihab- 
itants,  like  our  knowledge  of  the  stars 
and  sun,  defiends  upon  the  stand- 
point from  which  we  view  them, 
and  to  the  one  who  leaves  all  bigotry 
behind,  and  with  honest  candor  seeks 
among  mankind  for  true  nobUity,  life 
will  reveal  much  that  is  beautiful  and 
good  in  characters  condemned  as  worth- 
less. 

Knowing  then,  that  the  tide  of  time 
is  dashing  against  our  lives,  that  the 
anthem  of  eternity  is  sounding  in  our 
ears ;  knowing  that  we  cut  our  every 
act  and  thought  in  tables  oi  everlasting 
granite,  that  the  Judge  of  all  shall  read 
and  interpret  the  rude  hierogl3rphics 
which  our  daily  lives  have  traced,  and 
judge  of  us  as  we  have  judged  man- 
kind, and  knowing,  best  of  all,  the 
value  of  a  human  soul,  we  need  thank 
God  for  the  glorious  gift  of  charity,  the 
charity  that  seeks  to  know  the  good 
there  is  in  man ;  that  believeth,  and 
hopeth,  and  suffereth  all  things;  the 
charity  that  bends  trustingly  and  lov- 
ingly over  a  fallen  world,  and  with  one 
hand  in  the  clasp  of  humanity,  the 
other  on  the  throne  of  God,  draws  man 
from  sin,  and  shame,  and  earthliness,  to 
truth,  to  purity,  to  heaven. 


*f*tHt9tf4Hm 


— ^Has  your  life  a  purpose  ? 
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"OUB  SBT." 

How  can  one  maintain  his  (Kmition 
in  society  and  not  \)e  obliged  to  oonfosH 
(mentally),  a  thousand  times  in  a  day, 
that  he  is  acting  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  dictates  of  conscience  ? 

How  can  one  be  releiised  from  the 
bondage,  the  a))ject  servitude,  imposed 
by  this  hoiirtless  tyrant,  socieMy,  upon 
its  foUowera  ? 

Everybody  will  acknowledge  them- 
selves  litondly  comjjelled  to  asaociate 
with,  and  profess  gi<eat  interest  in, 
poo])le  who  are  not  at  all  congenial  to 
their  t^wtes,  and  who  fall  far  short  of 
the  model  their  high  standard  of  w- 
finement  has  formed. 

They  have  no  thoughts,  no  tastes,  ufj 
sympathies  in  common,  and  still  each 
must  l)e  bored  with  the  other's  pres- 
ence. Why  ?  Simply  l^ecause  noclUy 
tolerates  each.  Mrs.  A.  though  she 
finds  Mrs.  B  a  jjerson  not  at  all  inter- 
esting or  agreea'ile,  must  call,  and  ex- 
change a  score  of  unmeaning  compli- 
ments with  her,  and  listen  to  her  foolish 
sim|H3ring  about  the  ^^wea*Jisr  and  her 
servant^y^  just  because  some  unlooked- 
for  revolution  in  fortune's  wheel  has 
placed  her  in  "oiw  nei^  Perhaps  her 
neighbor  op|>09ite  is  the  perfect  person- 
ification of  all  that  Mrs.  A.  thinks 
beautiful  and  refined  ;  still,  the  decree 
of  this  tyrannical  ruler  permits  no 
proffer  of  friendship  on  the  iiai-t.  of 
Mrs.  A  to  her  humble  neighbor,  for 
fear  of  compromising  her  fX>9iUon  in 
80cief,i/. 

Both  occupy  pjws  in  the  same 
church,  both  read  and  bdieoe  (?)  the 
same  Bible,  and  of  course  Mrs.  A  has 
often  seen  the  pa^wige,  **  Love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself." 

Mrs.  A  is  a  pious,  conscientious,  re- 
ligious womin,  and  of  course  uihaus  to 
do  as  that  Bible  teaches  her  ;  so  she 
sends  her  neighbor,  whenever  the  chil- 
droii  arj  sick,  wines,  medicines,  and 
wh-itevor  her  wealth  can  buy  ;  she  pays 


her  a  good  price  for  her  sewing,  and 
"  wishes  her  well,"  but  of  course  she 
cannot  invite  her  to  dine  with  her  fash- 
iorwhle  friends!  The  well -stored  basket 
of  delicacies  contains  everything  which 
a  kind  heart  could  suggest,  exce[>t  carda 
for  Mrs.  A's  reception.  For  this  inten- 
tional neglect  Mrs.  A's  conscience  does 
not  trouble  her  at  all  ;  for  "  how  can 
the  woman  exjKKjt  it  f '  OircumstanoeB 
have  placed  }vn  impassable  barrier  be- 
tween them. 

Fortune  deals  with  uns)>aring  hand 
pleasure  and  flattery  to  one,  sneers  and 
a  small  amount  of  plain  sewing  to  the 
other.  Mrs.  A  consoles  herself  with 
thinking  that  "  That  woman  belongs  to 
a  ^different  set,'  My  duty  to  her  does 
not  demand  that  I  should  siwritioe  my 
position  in  the  esteem  of  my  friends  for 
her  sake." 

Let  one  of  those  beautiful  leaders  of 
the  votaries  of  pleasure  1k»  reft  of  |ior- 
tions  of  her  plumage  V»y  the  hand  of 
ndversity ;  let  her  l>eautiful  tokens  of 
wealth  disai)i)ear  under  the  hammer  of 
the  auctioneer,  and  she  is  no  longer 
superior  to  her  sewing  girl. 

Her  ^'  set''  fail  now  to  see  anything 
remarkable  in  her  face,  or  her  manner. 
Mrs.  A.  must  now  "  drop  "  A«r  al»i) ; 
for  it  cannot  be  exi>ectod  that  Mrs.  A 
will  release  hor  frail  hold  on  the  man- 
tle of  society  for  anyone  less  fortunate  ? 

No,  no,  Madame ;  you  are  not  ex- 
pected to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  No- 
body ex])ects  anything  of  you  more  than 
to  look  as  pretty  as  you  can,  and  see 
that  the  family  credit  is  kept  good ; 
that  Charles  Adolphus  makes  as  much 
of  a  ''  sensation,"  as  his  associates ;  that 
his  toilet  is  unexceptionid,  and  that  he 
is  potted  by  your  capricious  goddess, 
Society. 

You  are  ex^iected,  also,  to  assert 
your  authority,  in  a  manner  that  will 
insure  the  suooess  of  your  adorable 
daughter,  Arabella  Evangaline,  in  se- 
curing a  husband  of  "rank  and  for- 
tuna" 

Remember,  also,  to  influence  your 
own  husband  to  aspire  to  the  same 
glorious  results,  as  his  aristocratic  wifie. 
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Lastly,  jou  are  requiied  to  see  that 
neither  husbandy  Charles  Adolphus,^ 
Anbella  Evangaline,  or  your  self,  do 
anything  that  can  be  censured  by  your 
"set"  Performing  faithfully  your 
duty  in  these  respects,  who  could  be  so 
cniel  as  to  eii^i}ect  you  to  do  moit;  1 

Yoa  are  nght  in  saying  you  have 
had  no  time  for  charity,  you  are  right 
in  saying  no  one  can  expect  you  to 
help  along  a  less  fortunate  brother. 

You  are  a  woman  of  unusual  ability, 
if  JOU  can  perform  these  self-imposed 
tadoi  many  more  weary  yeai-s,  without 
ezdtbg  fortune's  wraUi,  and  when 
this  diie  calamity  does  befall  you,  when 
you  and  Arabella  Evaugaline  are  no 
limgerofthe  **/avored/ew"  when  yom- 
adcned  ''set"  doses  its  doors  and  heaves 
yoa  (mUide,  console  yourself  with  the 
reflection  Uiey  are  ?io<  expected  to  drag 
along  unfortunates  to  the  disparity  of 
their  oi^n  interests. 

Remember,  too,that  both  you  and  they, 
and  your  humble  neighbor  over  the 
way,  and  youi-  poor  washerwoman,  are 
ahke  daimants  of  the  title,  <'  Children 
of  the  Heavenly  King." 

Oh,  it  is  a  itHle  sound  to  your  refined 
anatociatic  ear,  to  hear  yourself  and 
aerrants  spoken  of  in  terms  of  such 
equality !  Oh,  pray  daily  that  you  may 
wtj  iome  day,  be  weighed  in  the  balance 
ndfuHiid  wanting. " 

Malib  Franc. 


THE  TBUTS  IN  LOVZ- 

'*  Am  I  become  your  enemy  because 
I  tell  you  the  truth  f*  Truth  is  not 
ahraya  relished  where  sin  is  nourished. 
Light  is  pleasant,  yet  it  may  be  offen- 
sive to  sore  eyes.  Honey  is  sweet, 
though  it  cause  the  wound  to  smart ; 
bat  we  must  not  negleet  the  actions  of 
finenda,  for  fear  of  drawing  upon  oiir- 
Klves  the  suspicion  of  being  enemies. 
It  is  better  to  lose  the  smiles  of  men 
than  the  souls  of  men.  '^  Thou  shalt 
Dot  hate  thy  brother  in  thy  heai-t,  nor 


suffer  sin  to  lie  \\\)on  him."  He  who 
loves  a  gaiment  hiit(»B  the  moths  which 
fi'et  it 

"  Rebuke  a  wise  uiiui,  and  he  will 
love  thi«  ;  buti-ebuke  u  8coiiier,and  he 
will  hate  thee."  Repi-oof  slides  from 
a  scorner's  breast  as  watei*  from  an  oiled 
2)ost.  Instead  of  loving  a  man  aiiiid^t 
all  his  injuries,  he  will  hate  him  for  all 
his  civilities.  Most  }XH)ple  are  like  res- 
tive horses,  which  no  sooner  feel  the 
it)wel  than  they  stiike  witli  theii-  heels; 
or  like  bees,  which  no  sooner  are  an- 
gered than  they  put  out  their  stings. 

There  is  much  diHci*etion  to  lie  ob- 
soi-ved  in  reprehension  ;  a  word  will  do 
more  with  some  than  a  blow  with 
othera.  A  Venice  glass  is  not  to  be 
rubbed  so  hard  as  a  brazen  kettle.  The 
tender  i^eod  is  more  easily  bowed  than 
the  sturdy  oak.  Chiist's  warfai^e  re- 
quii'cs  no  carnal  wea^ions.  Dashing 
stoims  do  but  de8tit)y  the  seed,  while 
gentle  showera  nouiisli  it.  Chariots 
too  fiu-iously  diiveu  may  be  overturned 
by  their  own  violence. 

How  nuiuy  are  there  who  check  pas- 
sion Mfith  i>assion,  and  are  very  angry 
in  repi'oving  anger  !  Thus,  to  lay  one 
devil  they  raise  another,  and  leave 
more  work  to  be  undone  than  they 
found  to  be  done.  Such  a  reproof  of 
vice  is  a  vice  to  1x3  reproved.  In  rep- 
rehension we  should  always  beware  of 
cai-rying  oui'  teeth  in  our  tongues,  and 
of  biting  while  we  ai*e  speaking.  A 
surgeon  would  not  be  justifiable  in 
dismembering  a  bo<ly  if  he  could  effect 
a  cure  without  it. 

"  Bit^tliitm,  if  any  man  Iwovoitaken 
in  a  fault,  you  that  are  H])iritual  ix^tore 
such  an  one  in  the  spiiit  of  meekness." 
The  woixl   signifies  to  set  him  in  joint 
again;  and  to  set  a  dislocated  lione  re- 
quires the  lady's  hand — tenderness  as 
well  as  skillfulness.     Keprehension  is 
not  an  act  of  butchery,  but  an  act  of 
surgery.     Tidce  heed   of   bhuiting  the 
insti-ument  by  putting  too  keen  an  edge 
upon  it.     Mark   the  i-easou  which    tlie 
apostle    assigns     for     gentle    repi-oof: 
''  Considering   thyself,  lest  thou  also  be 
tempted." 
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If  thy  neighbor's  house  be  on  fire, 
thine  own  may  be  in  danger.  We 
should  he  willing  to  lend  mercy  at  one 
time,  as  we  may  have  occasion  to  bor- 
row it  at  another.  We  should  do  with 
others'  sins  as  we  do  with  our  own 
sores  ;  which,  if  a  gentle  scar  will  pro- 
duce a  sufficient  discharge,  we  avoid 
cutting  and  stashing.  If  ravenous  birds 
can  be  frayed  away  by  a  look,  we  need 
not  expend  powdftr  and  shot. 

It  must  be  lamented  that  many  are 
as  lost  to  the  softest  tongue  of  reproof, 
as  the  deaf  adder  is  to  the  sweet  voice 
of  the  charmer ;  they  are  always  ad- 
ministering the  bitter  pills  of  calumny 
for  the  sweet  cordials  of  charity.  Men 
love  to  de  adored,  yet  hate  to  be  re- 
proved. But  how  can  we  praise  what 
they  do,  when  they  are  so  far  from  do- 
ing what  is  worthy  to  be  praised  9  It 
was  the  saying  of  Austin,  when  his 
hearers  resented  his  frequent  reproofs, 
'*  Change  your  conduct,  and  I  will 
change  my  conversation." 


*<^>»»»%%»%^¥» 


TEE  LOVE  OF  JZSUS. 


BT  BIT.  W.  K.  rUKBHON. 

How  rich  its  manifestations;  how  aU 
fOther  love  of  which  it  is  possible  for  you 
to  conceive  shrinks  in  comparison!  There 
have  been  developments  in  the  histories 
of  years  of  self-sacrificing  affection, which 
has  clui^  to  the  loved  object  amid  luus- 
ard  and  suffering,  and  which  has  been 
ready  even  to  offer  up  life  in  its  behalf. 
Orestes  and  P^lades,  Damon  and  Pvthias, 
David  and  Jonathan,  what  lovely  epi- 
sodes their  histories  give  us  amid  tiie  his- 
tory of  selfishness  and  sin!  Men  have 
canonized  them,  partly  because  such  in- 
stances are  rare,  and  partly  because  they 
are  like  a  dim  hoi>e  oi  redemption  loom- 
ingfrom  the  ruins  of  the  FalL  ''  Chreater 
love  bath  no  man  than  this" — this  is  the 
highest  point  which  man  can  compass — 
**  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  tor  his 
friend;  but  God  commendeth  his  love 
towords  us,  in  that  while  we  were  yet 
sinners  Christ  died  for  ns.'*  A  brother 
has  sometimes  made  notaUe  efforts  to  re- 


trieve a  brother's  fortunes,  but  there  is  a 
Friend  that  sticketh  closer  than  a  brother. 
A  father  has  bared  his  breast  to  shield  his 
offspring  from  danger,  and  a  mother 
would  gladly  die  for  the  offspring  of  her 
womb;  but  a  father's  affection  may  M 
in  its  strength,  and,  yet  more  rarely,  a 
mother's  in  its  tenderness. 

''  I  saw  an  a^ed  woman,  bow'd 

'Mid  wearmess  and  care; 
Time  wrote  in  sorrow  on  her  brow. 

And  'mid  her  frosted  hair. 

'*Mliat  was  it  that  like  sunbeam  clear 

0*er  her  wan  features  ran. 
As,  pressing  towards  her  deafn'd  ear, 

I  named  tier  absent  son  1 

''What  was  it  ?    Ask  a  mother's  breast, 
Through  which  a  fountain  flows 

Peroimial,  fathomless,  and  blest, 
By  winter  never  froze. 

''What  was  it  ?    Ask  the  King  of  kings, 

Who  hath  decreed  above 
What  change  should  mark  all    earthly 
things 

Except  a  mother's  love  f ' 

''Can  a  woman  forget  her  suckling 
child,  that  she  should  not  have  compas- 
sion on  the  son  of  her  womb  ?  She  may 
forget,  yet  I  will  not  forget  thee.'*  6 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who  can  declare 
Thee?  "Heroin  is  love,  not  that  we 
loved  God,  but  that  he  loved  ua,  and 
sent  his  Son  to  be  a  propitiation  for  our 
sins."  Think  of  that  love— love  which 
death  could  not  destroy — love  whicii,  for 
croatures  hateful  and  hating  one  an- 
other, stooped  to  incarnation,  suffering, 
and  death  ;  and  then,  ¥rith  brimimng 
eye  and  heart  full  of  wonder,  say/'  Why 
such  love  to  me  /" 


LIGHT. 

God  is  the  great  original  of  light 
Thero  was  a  time  when  it  was  not^ 
when  this  world  was  a  nameless  and 
unfinished  chaoe.  God  said,  Let  there 
be  light,  and  thero  was  light.  All  ihe 
forms  and  modifications  of  light  may 
be  traced  up  to  this  act  of  ^e  great 
Creator,  who  made  two  great  lights — 
the  greater  light  to  rule  the  day,  and 
the  lesser  light  to  rule  the  night.   From 
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the  fount  of  the  sun  all  the  streams  of 
light  are  flowing.  Light  is  presented 
to  us  in  fifver-yarying  conditiQfns,  but  it 
is  always  the  same ;  there  is  a  oneness 
in  its  essence  after  all.  It  is  the  same 
light  that  glistens  on  the  wings  of  the 
fire-fly,  and  hlazes  on  the  ruddy  hearth- 
stanes,  and  sparkles  on  the  jewels  of 
the  diadem,  and  flashes  in  beauty  in 
the  morning.  Science  tells  us  that 
those  prolific  beds  of  coal  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  were  once  forests  on  its 
sui&oe,  forests  of  luxurious  vegetation; 
that  they  incorporated  the  sun's  rays, 
and  then  in  merciful  convulsions  were 
embedded  in  the  center  of  the  lower 
earth  hy  an  all-provident  foresight  for 
the  wants  of  an  inhabited  world.  Sci- 
ence tells  us,  too,  that  time  was  when 
the  shapeless  crystal  was  yet  new  to  its 
cording  of  eartL  Subjected  to  the 
▼heel  of  the  lapidary,  it  sparkles  out 
to  view  as  a  gem  of  Uie  piirest  water. 
It  is  but  the  release  of  impidsoned  rays, 
which  shone  from  the  same  great  source, 
hog  oantQiies  ago ;  so  that  both  in  €he 
cottage  fire-light  and  in  the  monarch's 
gem  we  have  just  the  resurrection  of 
some  olden  summer,  the  great  return 
of  some  sepulchred  sunlight  from  which 
msD  has  roUed  away  the  stona 

Now,  whether  this  scientific  theory 
he  true  or  not,  certain  it  is  that  in  our 
spiritual  condition  we  are  in  darkness, 
>&  of  us  gross  and  utter,  until  the  true 
light  shineth  on  us  from  on  high.  We 
have  no  native  light  above  us  ;  we  can- 
not gEther  any  from  any  of  the  sources 
by  which  we  are  surroimded.  "  Every 
good  and  perfect  gift  cometh  down  from 
above,  finom  the  Father  of  lights,  with 
whom  there  is  no  variableness,  neither 
sbadow  of  turning." 


*W»^^/^^^W>W 


THE  POlW^Elt  OF  MEMORY. 

It  is  a  wonderful  faculty  this  faculty 
of  memory.  Its  acts  seem  to  be  of  the 
natvre  ai  nuTades  wrought  continually 
for  the  conviction  of  unbelief.  We 
cannot  expound  its  philosophy^  nor  tell 


its  dwelling-place,  nor  name  the  subtle 
chords  which  evoke  it  from  its  slumbers. 
A  snatch  of  moidt  in-  -lAer  street,   the 
sight  of  a  modest  flower  or  of  an  old 
tree,  a  bow  dropped  casuaily  by  a  pass^ 
er-by,  a  face  that  flits  by  us  in  the  hur- 
rying crowd,  have  summoned  the  gone 
years  to  our  side,  and  filled  us  in  a  mo- 
ment with  memories  of  divinest  com- 
fort or  of  deepest  sorrow.    The  power 
of  memory  is  lasting  and  influential. 
A  kindness   has  been  done   in  secret, 
but  that  seed  dropped  into  the   soil   of 
memory  has  borne  fruitage  in  the  grat- 
itude of  years.     A  harsh  word  or  an 
inflicted  injury,  flung  upon  the  mem- 
ory, has  rankled  there  into  hiwlessness 
and  sin.     No  man  can  be  solitary  who 
has  memory.     The  poorest  of  us,  if  he 
have  memory,  is  richer  than  he  knows; 
for  by  it  we  can   reproduce  ourselves, 
be  young  even  when  our  limbs  are  fail- 
ing, and  have  all  the  past  belonging  to 
us  even  when  the  hair  is  silvery  and 
the  eyes  are  dim.     How  can  he  be  a 
sceptic  or  a  materialist  for  whom  mem- 
ory every  moment  raises  the  dead,  and 
refuses  to  surrender  the  departed  years 
to  the  destreyer — communes  with   the 
loved  ones  though  the  shreud  enfolds 
them — and  converses  with    cherished 
voices  which  for  long  years  have  never 
spoken  with   tongues?    I   had  almost 
said.  How  can  he  sin  who  has  memory? 
For  though  the  murderer  may  stab  his 
victim  in  secret  and  may  carefully   re- 
move from  the  polluted  earth  the   foul 
traces  of  his  crime,   memory  is  a  wit- 
ness that  he  can  never  gag  nor  stifle, 
and  he  beares  about  with  him  in  his 
own  terrible  consciousness  the  blasted 
immortality  of  his  being.     Oh,  it  is  a 
rare  and  a  divine  endowment !     Mem- 
ories of  sanctity  or  sin  pervade  all  the 
firmament  of  being.     It  is  but  the  flit- 
ting moment  in  which  to  hope  or  to  en- 
joy, but  in  the  calendar  of  memory  that 
moment  is  all  tima 


'm^M^V¥^^fi^m» 


We  shape  ourselves  tiie  joy  or  fear 
Of  which  the  coming  life  is  made. 

And  fill  our  Future's  atmosphere 
With  sunshine  or  with  shade. 
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IMMORTAUTY. 

Thebe  is  nothing  now  anywhere  up- 
on which  the  eye  can  gaze,  or  upon 
which  the  mind  can  dwell,  that  does 
not  remind  us  of  death.  Everywhere 
there  are  the  tokens  and  memorials  of 
death.  The  snow  upon  the  head  of 
age,  the  brightness  of  the  eye  of  in- 
fancy, the  tints  which  light  up  with 
such  rare  and  radiant  beauty  the  cheek 
of  youth,  all  tell  us  of  death.  The 
mountains,  the  valleys,  the  streams,  the 
singing  birds,  everything  in  nature  tells 
us  of  death.  I  who  speak  to  you  am 
a  living  memorial  of  death.  You  who 
hear  me  are  living  memorials  of  death. 
The  burden  of  nature's  groaning  seems 
to  be  one  unvarying  dii^e,  telling  us 
that  all  flesh  is  as  grass,  and  that  the 
goodliness  thereof  is  as  a  flower  of  the 
fleld.  Oh,  then,  it  is  difficult  to  get 
away  from  the  grasp  of  these  ideas, 
Bunt)unded  as  we  are  by  the  atmos- 
phere of  death.  Dying  creatures  our- 
selves, we  can  hardly  imagine  that  time 
and  death  will  be  no  more ;  but  it  shall 
come.  Immoiiality  !  How  few  of  us 
can  spell  the  word  in  all  its  deep  sig- 
nificance 1  Immortality  1  Once  get 
within  those  golden  streets,  and  you 
have  looked  your  last  on  age,  and  wea- 
riness, and  change,  and  lassitude,  and 
pain,  and  death.  Once  get  within 
those  golden  streets,  and  every  eye  will 
flash  and  s})arkle  with  the  new  vigor  of 
immortal  youth  ;  and  it  is  whisiiered 
upon  every  breath,  and  it  is  chanted  in 
every  song,  and  it  is  heard  in  every  as- 
piration of  the  imperishably  redeemed, 
"  For  ever;  for  ever,  for  ever  with  the 
Lord!"  '*I  am  come  that  they  might 
have  life,  and  that  they  might  have  it 
more  abundantly." 


MiHt^^^tHMu 


The  tissue  of  the  life  to  be 

We  weave  with  oolom  all  our  own. 
And  in  the  field  of  Destiny 

We  reap  as  we  have  sown. 


fg^WE  think  this  number  of  the 
Miscellany  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best 
that  we  have  yet  published.  Tlie  orig- 
inal articles,  by  0.  T.  Bateman,  Mrs. 
Shri^ey,  Mary  Y.  Hale,  Miss  Franks, 
are,  we  think,  of  the  veiy  first  charac- 
ter. Then  "Close  Thought,"  by  the 
late  Dr.  Thomson,  is  seldom  equalled. 
The  article  on  "  Marriage,"  by  Dr.  E. 
O.  Haven,  we  think  the  best  we  ever 
read  on  the  subject  Just  the  senti- 
ment for  these  times.  Those  from  the 
Rev.  W.  M.  Punshon  cvre  perfect  genu. 
The  best  part  of  Madame  Guyon  is  yet 
to  come ;  some  of  her  most  beautiful 
poetry  is  yet  to  be  published. 


■»»»#»##W###<N. 


(^Thosb  who  undertake  to  get 
subscribers  for  the  Miscellaht  should 
alwa3r8  get  the  persons  solicited,  to  read 
the  Prospectus.  In  this  way  persons 
will  be  able,  at  once,  to  see  the  charac- 
ter  of  the  work.  Several  agents  of 
late  have  been  doing  well.  Thousands 
of  ladies,  over  the  country,  might  do 
good  as  agents  for  a  work  of  this  kind, 
and  at  the  same  time  be  well  paid  for ^ 
it  All  you  want  is  a  little 
energy  and  faith.  The  longer 
work  at  it  the  better  yo\i  will  do. 


'Those  who  began  with  the  J 
uary  number,  and  paid  50  cents,  wil 
take  notice  that  they  have  no^w 
ceived  all  that  they  paid  for.  We 
pose  they  will  want  to  continue  thi 
year  out ;  if  so,  they  can  send  us  5( 
cents  in  a  letter  by  mail  Those  wh 
did  not  pay  at  the  time  of  snbsoribini 
will  please  send  the  same  to  us  by  lei 
ter.  Direct,  plain,  to  J.  K.  WeijlmaiI 
Adrian,  Mich. 
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Present  Prospects  op  the  Miscel- 
UKT.— We  commenoed  the  January 
number  with  less  than  ten  subscribers  ; 
v«  now  have  a  circulation  of  nearly 
i,OOU.  We  commenced  the  enlarge - 
mts&t  with  great  hesitation  and  fear. 
We  find  aniversal  satisfaction  with  the 
enlargement  The  Miscellant  is 
growing  in  the  public  estimation  very 
£iiW  Some  lady  subscribers  are  send- 
ing m  six  or  eight  new  subscribers  at  a 
time.  What  a  noble  work — to  have  a 
port  in  the  soul  elevation  of  the  world  . 
Aajrone  can  get  subscribers  with  a 
little  oounige  and  energy.  We  send  in 
this  namber  a  circular  with  liberal 
proposals  for  getting  subscribers. 


^M^^^l%%^%M»W» 


The  Miscellany  Enlabqbd. — A 
few  of  onr  subocribers,  it  seems,  have 
not  yet  noticed  the  enlargement  of  the 
Mi^SLLAHir.  It  now  contains  sixteen 
more  po^jn  each  number- than  it  did 
before  the  chao^  Two  numbers  in 
its  pnBBQt  form  contain  just  the  same 
numW  of  pages  as  three  before  the 
enlugeaieat.  Those  who  subscribed 
^nth  the  January  number  get  just  the 
■uw»  amount  of  reading  between  this 
ami  January,  1871,  that  they  would 
to  have  had  April,  May  and  June  in 
the  old  style.  Each  number  for  the 
lait  six  months  of  the  year  containing 
H  extn  pages,  just  makes  up  for  the 
thra  months  lefl  out.  See  a  full  state- 
on  the  47th   page  of  the  July 


*w^f(Hiif^^iv^ 


Madame  Guyon. — Some  years  since 
the  Harpen  published,  in  two  large 
vtihimeB,  a  biography  of  Madame  Guy- 
<m,  written  by  Prof.  T.  C.  Upham. 
From  this  work  we  shall  give  some  of 
the  most  important  scenes  in  the   life 


of  this  most  godly- woman.  No  human 
production  has  ever  given  us  such  ex- 
alted views  of  the  Christian  life,  and 
such  soul-thirst  to  be  a  partaker  of  the 
Divine  nature.  What,  but  Divine 
grace,  could  enable  a  person  of  wealth, 
exalted  position,  and  great  ixsrsonal 
attractions,  to  leave  all  of  these ;  and 
go  to  prison  for  Christ  sake.  What 
could  be  better  calculated  to  remove 
onr  natural  scepticism,  and  give  the 
soul  inspmUion  ix)^/ull  faith,  than  such 
a  life  ?  There  is  a  Divine  charm  about 
such  a  life,  that  naturally  awakens  a 
strong  desire  in  us,  to  become  partak- 
el's  of  the  Divine  nature.  Who  can 
calculate  the  influence  of  such  a  biog- 
raphy on  the  public  mind  1  Do  we  not 
at  this  day,  oidmdform%^fasKv(m^  and 
»}h0Wy  need  just  such  a  life  of  simplicity 
and  humility  as  this  1  We  trust  all  of 
our  Christian  readers  will  make  an  eao- 
tra  effort  for  ihU  volume,  in  view  of  an 
ec'^ensive  circulation  of  this  biography. 
Let  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  ] 
the  writings  of  this  saintly  woman^ 
read  the  poem  in  this  number,  en- 
titled, "  Prisons  do  not  exclude  God." 
Let  the  hardest  in/ldel  read  it. 


^<»^VV%M^%%Wt 


The  Pillars  of  Truth,  a  Series 
OF  Sermons  on  the  Decalogue  ;  by 
E.  O.  Haven,  D.  D.  L.  L.  D.— This  is 
one  of  the  most  timely  works  of  the 
day.  Dr.  Haven  respesents  in  a  mas- 
terly manner  the  best  sentiments  of  the 
age.  The  article  on  The  Sacredness  of 
Marriage,  in  this  number,  is  from  this 
book.  Price  of  the  book  $1.00  ;  for 
sale  by  J.  M.  Arnold,  who  keeps  an 
extensive  assortment  of  valuable  books 
at  Detroit,  Mich.  Mr.  Arnold  is  a 
very  fair  dealer. 
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PROSPECTUS 

Wellman's  Miscellauy. 

This  work  k  designed  to  cultivate, 
exi)and  and  elevate  ihe  mind,  and  in- 
stil into  the  heart  the  love  of  virtue 
and  the  right. 

Articles  of  a  traahy  and  sickly  love- 
tale  character  will  find  no  place  in  its 
jiages.  It  will  be  a  compendium  of 
Literary,  Philosophical  and  Religious 
Elnowledge. 

In  a  word,  we  design  that  it  shall  be 
an  embodiment  of  the  thoughts  of  most 
dewUed  and  divinely  inttpired  souls  of 
the  world. 

It  will  contain  original  articles  or 
rare  selections  from  the  following,  as 
well  as  others  of  the  most  gifted : 
John  G.  Whittier,  the  late  Edward 
Thomson,  D.  D.,  Prof.  B.  F.  Tefft  Rev. 
Dr.  Whedon,  H.  W.  Beecher,  Luther 
Lee,  D.  D.,  Dr.  Cheever,  Elihu  Bur- 
ritt.  President  Mahan,  C.  T.  Bateman, 
Hon.  C.  M.  Croswell,  Hon.  Charles 
Sumner,  Hon.  E.  G.  Seaman,  Mrs.  J. 
B.  Shrigley,  Dr.  Edward  Beecher,  Mad- 
ame Ouyon,  Prof.  T.  C.  Upham,  Jacob 
Abbott,  O.  M.  Mitchell,  President  £. 
O.  Haven,  Horace  Bushnell,  D.  D., 
Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe,  Mrs.  L.  M.  Child, 
Mary  V.  Hale,  O.  H.  White,  D,  D., 
Mark  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  Rev.  W.  M. 
Stoutenburgh,  Rev.  W.  M.  Punshon, 
Rev.  T.  L.  Cuyler,  Wm.  R.  WiDiams, 
D.  D. 

'The  history  and  writings  of  Madame 
Guyon,  will  add  great  interest  to  the 
Miscellany.  We  give  a  short  poem 
published  in  the  first  volume,  as  a 
specimen  of  her  Christ-like  spirit : 


FtmoM  oo  aoT  txouooi  ooo. 

Strong  are  the  iralls  around  one, 

That  hold  me  all  the  day; 
Bat  they  who  thus  have  bound  me , 

Cannot  keep  God  away: 
My  very  dungeon  walls  are  dear. 
Because  the  God  I  love  is  Jiere. 

They  know,  who  thus  oppress  me, 

Tis  hard  to  be  alone; 
But  know  not.  One  can  bless  me, 

Who  oomes  through  bars  and  stone: 
He  makes  my  dungeon's  darkness  bright, 
And  fills  my  bosom  with  delight. 

Thy  love,  O  God!  restores  me 

From  sighs  and  tears  to  praise; 

And  deep  my  soul  adores  thee, 
Nor  thinks  of  time  or  place : 

I  ask  no  more,  in  good  or  iu, 

But  union  with  thy  holy  wilL 

^Tis  that  which  makes  my  treasure, 
Tis  that  which  brings  my  gain; 

Converting  woe  to  pleasure. 
And  reaping  joy  from  pain. 

Oh,  'tis  enough,  whate'er  befall, 

To  know  that  God  is  All  in  All. 

The  following  from  a  good  lady,  il- 
lustrates the  general  sentiment  of  the 
good — ^in  regard  to  the  Miscellaky: 

"I  like  it  very  much.  I  think  there 
is  the  most  solid  food  for  the  soul  of 
any  magazine  I  ever  read." 

July,  1870  P.  C. 


^»W^^»^^W^w 


Mrs.  Ruth  A.  Gerry,  M.  D.,  of 
Ypailanti,  is,  we  understand,  having  an 
extensive  medical  practice.  Dr.  &  A 
Gerry,  her  husband,  has  lately  built  a 
large  dwelling  house  to  aooommodate 
Mrs.  Gerry's  patients  from  abroad. 
Mra.  Gerry  is  a  regular  graduate  of  the 
Philadelphia  Medical  College.  She  is 
all  alive  in  her  profession  ;  hard 
work  ;  determined  to  live  for  some  pur 
ix>se.  She  is  very  simple  and  plain 
is  a  woman  of  a  very  pure  and  elevated 
character — and,  we  trust,  a  Christiaa, 
She  gives  ()articular  attention  to  the 
treatment  of  women. 
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lEB  ?INSB  FEELINaS. 


wrraow.  b.  h.  hadal. 


Ajltholgh  the  mariner  may  not  un- 
denlind  the  combination  of  causes  that 
pruhioe  the  evening  rainbow,  and  may 
ex;«iid  his  rude  philosophy  u])on  it  in 
Tmitt,  jeC^  as  soon  as  it  ap|>ear8,  he 
identifies  it  with  as  much  ease  as  the 
pbiloBopher,  and  hails  it  as  the  harbin- 
ger of  t  ploasant  breeze  and  a  smiling 
•kj,  to-morrow.  So,  notvrithstanding 
tke  **  finer  feelings  "  may  not  have  been 
nbjecCed  to  a  philosophical  investiga- 
tknbr  all,  and  though  some  who  have 
and  reflected  upon  them  may 
to  why  they  are,  yet  all  know 
tkoB  vben  they  appear,  and  render  ac- 
kwvled^  or  secret  homage  to  their 
cknuL  By  the  "  finer  feelings  "  we 
^  lot  meui  the  feelings  of  Jiiie,  splen- 
Siy  or  pomfjons  peopU — we  do  not 
iMn  a  ddicate  perception  in  the  choice 
^  iaaj — an  exquisite  sense  of  per- 
MBftl  beauty,  or  correct  notions  of  bod- 
If  sfnunetiy,  graceful  bowing,  and 
fciiMHiiille  griinace — these  are  things 
iriuch  owe  their  existence  to  the  pride 
mk  fioilT  of  our  nature,  and  their  shape 
Md  coloring  to  haberdashers  and  danc- 

ng  OteBtiNv — they  are  to  be  reckoned 

i 


not  among  the  ornaments,  but  the  clogs 
of  the  mind,  fastened  upon  it  under 
the  pretext  of  embellishment,  but  be- 
coming the  tawdry  bonds  of  intellec- 
tual slavery.  But,  by  the  "  finer  feel- 
ings," we  mean  those  pure  and  generous 
emotions  of  our  nature — those  moral 
and  intellectual  gems,  as  valuable  as 
rare,  which  glitter  in  the  mind  and 
glow  in  the  heart,  adorning  the  charac- 
ter, while  they  enrich  the  soul.  In 
s()eaking  of  the  "finer  feelings,"  we 
use  the  word  "fine  "  in  its  highest  sense, 
viz.,  dignified,  noble ;  and  "  feeling," 
we  shall  define  as  an  emotion  or  taste 
of  the  mind.  By  the  "  finer  feelings," 
then,  we  are  to  understand  the  most 
noble  and  most  dignified  states  or  emo- 
tions of  which  the  human  mind  is  sus- 
ceptible. It  will  not,  perhaps,  be  ex- 
pected that  all  these  feelings  should  be 
embraced  in  this  article — this  would 
detain  both  you  and  myself  too  long. 
I  shall,  therefore,  select  a  few,  and 
leave  you  to  number  as  many  more  as 
you  can ;  for  the  more  of  these  feelings 
you  find,  the  more  you  ennoble  our  na- 
ture. 

1.  The  first  of  these  feelings  which 
we  shall  notice  is  that  which  results 
from  a  just  |)ei*ception  of  the  virtues 
and  talents  of  others,  and  a  cheerful 
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readiness  to  acknowledge  them.  We 
rejidily  admit  this  feeling  to  be  rather 
intangible,  and  difficult  to  define ;  but 
even  the  slightest  examination  of  it 
will  show  that  it  has  not  been  impro- 
perly cl^saiiiod. 

The  gi-eat  Creator  intended  that  we 
should  derive  pleasure  from  every  beau- 
tiful object  in  nature,  and  ever,  amiable 
quality  of  the  mind.  This  appears  to 
be  the  law  of  our  being.  Hence,  we 
esteem  the  blind  man  a  great  loser — 
the  charms  of  creation  being  shut  out 
from  his  vision.  And  if  any  man  with 
his  organs  of  vision  comi)lete  were  sin- 
cerely to  tell  us  that  every  beautiful 
object  in  nature,  instead  of  giving  him 
pleasure,  pained  and  tortured  his  mind 
almost  to  frenzy,  we  would  at  once  say 
that  this  was  a  honible  |>erversion  of 
the  sense  of  sight — that  the  loveliness 
of  ci-eation  ought  greatly  to  augment, 
instead  of  diminishing  his  ha})y)iness. 
So,  if  we  see  a  man  unwilling  to  look 
candidly  at  the  excellences  of  another 
— if  we  see  hinj  in  torture  at  beholding 
virtue  or  wisdom  in  another — if  we 
think  at  all,  we  at  once  decide  that  he 
is  violating  the  law  of  his  nature,  and 
the  law  of  God,  and  that  his  punishment 
is  self-inflicted,  in  the  torture  which 
his  envious  soul  endui-es  ;  for  talents 
and  virtues  have  not  less  of  real  l)eauty 
and  excellency  when  found  in  another, 
than  when  found  in  oui-selves ;  and 
sun^ly,  whenever  they  may  be  found, 
they  ought  to  yield  more  pleasure  to  an 
intelligent  Iving  than  all  the  beauties 
of  inanimate  nature.  But  still,  lovely 
and  channing  as  the  amiable  qualities 
of  the  mind  may  ap}>ear  to  the  eye  of 
disinterested  virtue,  wlirn  fliey  are 
vieweil  through  the  discolored  modin  of 
prejudice  and  jejilousy,  their  beauty  is 


marred  and  the  sight  is  painful.  How 
ignoble,  how  groveling  must  be  that 
man  who  cannot  look  u|)on  the  foibles 
of  his  fellow  without  magnifying  them 
into  vast  nioral  delinquencies  !  But 
how  much  more  contemptible  and  un- 
happy is  that  creature  who  cannot  see 
true  worth  in  another  without  having 
all  the  worst  passions  of  his  heart  in- 
flamed and  thrown  into  commotion! 
On  the  contrary,  how  ennobling-  -bow 
raised  above  everything  son! id — how 
versed  in  the  practical  philosophy  of 
mind — how  true  to  his  own  best  inter- 
est, the  man  who  can  as  easily  excuse 
his  neighbor  as  detect  his  faults — 
who  can  nobly  dare  to  withhold  flattery 
from  wealth  and  power,  and  bestow 
well-earned  applause  to  true  greatnefiB, 
though  unsupported  by  patronage,  and 
unadorned  by  i)om pons  titles-  -who  can 
discern  merit  wherever  it  exists,  and 
appreciate  it  wherever  it  is  discerned ! 
The  man  who  is  jiossessed  of  such  a 
feeling,  governs  the  kingdom  of  his 
mind  with  ease,  and  is  "  greater  than 
he  that  taketh  a  city  ;"  for  hh  feelings 
turn  ordinary  fare  into  luxui^,  and  the 
luxuries  of  men  into  something  far  sur- 
passing the  fabled  nectar  and  ambrosia 
of  the  heathen  gods. 

2.  Another  of  these  feelings  is  gmtr 
itude.  Gratitude  dilFers  from  thank- 
fulness in  this — ^gi-atitude  is  feeling — 
thankfulness  is  the  expression  of  that 
feeling.  We  may  see  the  estimation  in 
which  this  feeling  is  generally  held,  if 
we  reflect  how  men  n'gard  as  antago> 
nist,  ingratUtule.  Nothing  wounds  uft 
more  than  harsli  treatment  from  those 
who  have  l>een  laid  under  obligation  by 
our  kindness.  And  why?  Only  be- 
caii.se  it  pnnes  them  ungrateful.  A 
son  who  returns  his  father's  indulgence 
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and  afifection  by  prodigality  and  di«- 
obedience,  merits  and  receives  the  con- 
tempt    of    society.     And    wherefore? 
Mainly  because  ingratitude  entei^  large- 
ly into  his  offence.     The  traitor  Arnold 
is  held  in  sovereign  detestation  by  every 
American  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  his  treachery.     And  why  ? 
Chiefly  because  he  was  ungrateful  to 
the  land  which  gave  him  birth,  and  the 
government  which  gave  him  ofiice  and 
power.     Our  hatred   of  ingratitude  is 
the  measure  of  our  admiration  of  grat- 
itude.    Just   as  much  as  we  hate  in- 
gratitude, just  so  much  we  love  grati- 
tude.    Again.     The   forms   of  society 
testify  in  favor  of  this  feeling.     If  the 
most  indifferent  question  is  asked  re- 
specting our  welfare,   we  make  large 
acknowledgments  of  gratitude,  and  the 
phrase,  ''  I  thank  you/'  is  kept  as  con- 
stantly in  motion,  in  the  politer  011X3168, 
as  any  word   in  our  vocabulary.     And 
the  reason  for  this  is  obvious.     Gi-ati- 
tode  is  so  noble  a  sentiment,  so  exalted 
an  impolaey  that  every  one  would  be 
thought  to  possess  it.     The  rogue,  the 
hypocrite,  the  gamester,  the  niggaixl, 
all  lay  claim  to  a  share  of  this  feeling, 
and  use  the  forms  of  society  in  refer- 
ence to   it ;  and  although  as  worn  by 
them,  "  it  is  a  mere  pretence,  in  which 
the  devil  lurks,  who  yet  betrays  liis  se- 
cret by  his  works,"  yet  their  selecting 
it  as  the  cloak  of  their  dishonesty,  or 
meamieaB,  is  a  proof  of  the  great  value 
set  upon  it  among  men.     How  widely 
it  differs  from  the  pretended  thanki»  of 
the  inflate    Pharisee !  and    how   stri- 
^kingly  is  it  developed  in  the  sj>irit  and 
eondmct  of  the  gratefid  Zaccheus  !     It 
softens  the    heart  of  him  who  feels  it, 
and  repays   and   blesses  him  who  re- 


ceives it.  The  following  i"emarkable 
incident,  illustimtive  of  the  jx)wer  and 
lovelinesss  of  this  feeling,  is  recorded 
in  the  history  of  Pei-sia. 

In  one  of  the  battles  of  Oyinis  with 
the  Babylonians,  in  which  the  fonner 
was  victorious,  among  the  prisonei's  of 
war  there  was  a  lady  of  exquisite 
beauty,  by  the  name  of  Panthea,  the 
wife  of  Abradates,  the  king  of  Busiana. 
Such  was  the  fame  of  her  charms,  that 
Cyrus  was  requested  to  see  her.  He 
positively  refused,  and  oixlered  the  lady 
to  be  protected  until  she  could  be  given 
to  her  husband.  Panthea  wrote  to 
Abradates,  her  husband,  and  he  imme- 
diately repaired  to  the  Persian  camp 
with  two  thousand  hoi-se.  Cyrus  re- 
stored his  wife  to  his  bosom,  which 
treatment  so  oveixaime  them  both  with 
gratitude,  that  they  forsook  their  king- 
dom, and  became  the  faithful  subjects 
of  the  Peraian  general. 

Now,  my  readers,  is  not  gratitude  a 
"  feeling  " — a  noble  feeling — a  power- 
ful feeling — a  feeling  that  never  can  be 
adequately  described,  either  by  the 
poet's  pen  or  the  sculptor's  chisel,  or 
the  painter's  i>eneil  ?  Abradates  and 
Panthea  felt  this  |)Owei"ful  emotion, 
when  at  its  bidding  they  laid  aside  their 
regal  authority,  and  l)Owed  at  the  feet 
of  Cyrus  as  his  faithful  subjects — they 
felt  it  when  it  rose  up  out  of  the  deep 
fountains  of  the  soul — when  it  gushed 
from  their  eyes  in  teiu-s,  and  fell  fi-om 
their  lips  in  melting  confessions  of 
boundless  indebtedness.  Cyrus  under- 
stood it  then,  for  be  felt  that  his  own 
princely  benevolence  had  produced  it 
— he  imderstood  it  then,  for  he  i-ead  it 
in  the  faces  and  conduct  of  this  noble 
pair.     The  historian  has  written  an  ac- 
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count  of  this  affair,  and  we  have  re- 
peated it ;  but  the  historian's  ])age  is 
but  a  shadow  of  the  gratitude  of  the 
king  and  queen  of  Susiana,  and  what 
we  have  said  is  but  the  reflection  of 
that  shadow. 

4.   Another  of  these  feelings  is  sym- 
pathy with   human  misery.     Our  esti- 
mate of  this  feeling  will  be  heightened 
by  imagining  for  a  moment  what  the 
world  would  be   without  it.     If   this 
"bird  of  the  heavenly  plumage  fair" 
were  to  take  its  flight  from  the  earth, 
there  would  scarcely  be  left  a  relieving 
object  for  the  eye  to  light  upon.    True, 
the  globe  might  not  change  its  fumi- 
tui*e.     Its  woods  might  still    resound 
with  the  song  of  the  bird,  and  the  tune- 
less melody  of  the  shaking  leaf — the 
zephyrs  might  be  aa  gentle,  the  sky  as 
blight,  the  sea  as  pui-e,  and  the  earth  as 
fertile  as  ever — our  cities  might  still 
be  filled  with  wealth,  and  decked  with 
gayety,  and    our   ])rivate  saloons  and 
places  of   public  entertainment  might 
continue  to  echo  to  the  dance,  and  re- 
verberate with   the  laugh  of  the  fash- 
ionable and  ])olite.     But  still,  without 
this    sympathy,  desolation    would   be 
reigning    over    half    the    globe.     The 
earth  would  wear  its  verdure,  and  the 
heavens  put  on  their  glorious  garniture 
in  vain  for  the  millions  that  would  be 
dying    unaided    and     unpitied.      The 
widow,  in  visiting   whom   Christ   de- 
clared pure  and  undefiled   religion  to 
consist,  would  be  abandoned  a  prey  to 
unresisting   disease.     The    asylum  for 
the  helpless  orphan  would  be  blotted 
from  the  list  of  institutions.     The  aged 
man   of   wealth,   with   his   infirmities 
thickening    u|M>n  him,    forgetting   his 
own  feebleness,  would  dash  the  tattered 
hat  from  the  hand  of  the  broken  sol- 


dier as  he  held  it  out  to  beg,  and  de- 
ride his  unsightly  limbs,  which  had 
l>een  shivered  in  defence  of  his  country. 
The  fierceness  of  war  would  allow  no 
mitigation.  As  war  is  now  conducted, 
when  the  warrior  stiikes  the  deadly 
blow,  and  sees  his  enemy  fall,  he  ad- 
mires his  valor,  and  laments  his  fate. 
But  in  a  world  destitute  of  sympathy 
for  human  misery,  war  would  be  noth- 
ing better  than  cold-blooded  slaughter, 
and  the  battle-field  a  mere  butchering 
place.  But  let  us  adore  the  great  Ex- 
ampler  of  sympathy,  that  the  world  is 
not  altogether  without  this  feeling. 
See  a  Howard,  spending  his  whole  time 
and  fortime  in  traversing  his  own  coun- 
try, and  others,  that  he  may  buy  up 
the  fleeting  opportunities  of  doing 
good,  and  be  permitted  to  weep  with 
those  who  weep.  See  a  Fletcher  who 
denied  himself  the  comforts  of  life^ 
that  he  might  have  to  give  to  those 
who  needed.  Hear  him  upon  his  death- 
bed exclaiming,  "O  my  poor!  what 
will  become  of  the  poor  of  my  pariahf 

Behold  how  it  difluses  its  gentle  in- 
fluence in  the  palace  of  the  king! 
When  Edward  VI.  was  requested  to 
sign  the  death-warrant  of  an  alleged 
heretic,  he  at  first  positively  reftised ; 
but  being  pressed  by  Cranmer,  he  at 
length  yielded,  and  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  said  to  his  instigator,  "  You  shall 
bear  the  responsibility!"  See  how  it 
soflens  the  horrors  of  the  battle  scene  ! 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  being  wounded  in 
battle,  and  being  faint  from  the  loss  of 
blood,  some  one  handed  him  a  ooidiaL 
As  he  was  in  the  act  of  putting  it  to 
his  lips,  he  observed  near  him  a  wonnd- 
ed  soldier  looking  him  wishfully  in  the 
£Bioe.  In  his  sympathy  for  his  fellow- 
suflerer,  he  forgot  himself,  and  withoat 
tasting  the  cordial,  handed  it  to  the 
soldier,  saying,  "  Driok — ^your  necesai- 
ties  are  greater  than  mine  !" 

Behold  how  this  feeling  shines  in  a 
character  greater  than  di%dne,  soldier, 
or  statesman,  and  in  scenes  more  im- 
posing than  those  of  the  palace  or  the 
battle-field  !  For  when  the  Saviour  of 
the    world    looked    upon    Jerusalem, 
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moved  by  her  guilt  and  danger,  w^t 
over  her;  and   when  he  stood  at  the 
grave  of  Lazanis,  the  evangelist,  crowd- 
ing  the   whole   of  divine   pathos  and 
sympathy     into    two   woixls,   tells  us 
''^Jems    wepiJ"      If    the    institutions 
which  assis-t  the  needy  and  protect  the 
weak  are  of  any  value,    cherish  this 
feding,  for  it  is  the  seed  £rom  which 
they  spring,  and  its  tears  the  showers 
by  which   they  are   watered.      If  the 
picture  of  human   misery  and  corrup- 
tion is  dark,  cherish  this  feelins ;  for 
it  is  that  which  softens  its  horrors,  and 
throws  light  upon  its  gloom.     If  the 
pages  of  history  have  been  stained  with 
the  cruelty  of   tliose  whose  names  it 
.   records,  cherish    this  holy  sympathy ; 
for  those   tyrants  had  a  few  virtuous 
coiemporaiies  who  let  fall  upon  the  I'e- 
cord  of  crime    some  drops  of   sorrow 
with  which,  in  the  mournful  perusal, 
we  may  mingle  our  tears,  and  enjoy  a 
feast  of  delicious  grief 

But  this  feeling  is  only  rich  and  de- 
li^tfiil  in  itself,  but,  if  its  promptings 
be  obeyed,  it  is  immediately  followed 
by  reward;  for  no  sooner  do  we  relieve 
the  case  of  suffering  or  need  which  ex- 
cited our  sympathies,  than  we  began  a 
rich  repast  on  the  gratitude  we  have 
awakenied,  and  the  happiness  we  have 
occasioned.  This  virtue  is  emphaticaUy 
its  own  reward..  Sympathy  with  hu- 
man misery  in  a  Christian,  is  more 
pare  and  powerful — it  leads  him  to 
look  with  ineffable  concern  upon  the 
souls  of  others,  both  friends  and  foes. 
It  causes  him  to  weep  over  the  wan- 
deiing  prodigal's  return.  And  last,  it 
expands  into  universal  Christian  be- 
nevolence, and  at  one  generous  em- 
brace takes  in  the  world,  and  labors  for 
its  salvation. 

**  Am  the  snootli  paddle  tihs  the  peaceful  lake, 
Tke  centre  moveo,  a  circle  stralKht  saccecds, 
AaotbT  still,  and  ttUl  another  spreads  ; 
FrieadA,  neli^bors,  parents,  first  u  will  embrace. 
Oar  eooBlry  next,  ano  next  all  hnman  races  * 
Wide,  aad  mor«  wide,  the  o'erilowinjr  of  the  mind 
*i  skee  every  creature  In,  of  erery  Und  ''-  Pop€. 

Sympathy  with  human  misery  likens 
its  possessor  to  all  the  good ;  and  he 
who  possesses  most  of  it^  most  resem- 
bles Him  who  is  touched  with  the  feel- 


ing of  our  infirmities — whose  pity 
knew  no  abatement  until  he  had  re- 
deemed the  earth  with  blood. 

4.  Another  class  of  those  feelings 
are  those  which  arise  from  the  domestic 
relations.  Here  we  are  presented  with 
many  a  touching  scene — within  the  sa- 
cred precincts  of  these  relations  we  are 
called  to  contemplate  the  feelings  of 
parents  and  children,  and  brother  and 
sister.  Have  you  ever  observed  a  fond 
father,  as  he  sat  in  the  ^idst  of  a  group 
of  playful  cluldren,  looking  alternately 
in  the  face  of  each,  as  if  tracing  his 
own  featui'es  in  them  ?  And  as  he  thus 
sat,  have  you  not  seen  his  feelings,  his 
paternal  feelings,  compel  him  to  bury 
his  face  in  his  handkerchief]  Have 
you  not  observed  the  interest  he  takes 
in  all  that  concerns  them,  that  he  is 
even  pleased  with  the  picturas  in  their 
primers,  because  they  afford  pleasure 
to  the  children — that  he  listens  patient- 
ly to  their  school  stories — that  he  sits, 
and  builds  castles  in  the  air  by  the 
hour,  and  that  he  is  transported  at  any 
indication  which  they  may  give  of  su- 
perior intellect  ?  It  may  be  said  these 
are  small  things — ^and  so  they  are,  but 
they  develop  the  unfathomed  fountain 
of  paternal  feeling. 

Again.  Do  not  most  of  my  readers 
even  now  enjoy,  or  at  least  remember 
the  affection  of  a  mother  1  Did  I  say 
" remember?'  Our  right  hand  shall 
forget  her  cunning,  and  our  tongue 
cleave  to  the  roof  of  our  mouth,  when 
we  dare  forget  her  whose  hands  cradled 
us — whose  care  guided  our  feet  in  their 
first  efforts  to  walk,  and  our  lips  and 
minds  in  our  first  attempts  to  speak 
and  think — who  taught  us  the  holy  ex- 
ercise of  prayer — who  knelt  at  our  cot- 
side  in  childhood,  and  poured  forth  de- 
votions so  pure  and  fervent  as  none 
but  a  mother's  heart  could  indite.  At 
that  time  we  could  not  appreciate  the 
feeling  thatprompte^l  a  mother's  prayer; 
but  O,  what  unutterable  richness  and 
beauty  we  see  in  it  now  ! 

The  feeling  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing gives  to  home  all  its  attraction,  and 
to  the  little  sonnet  of  home,  all  its  pop- 
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ularity.     Wliy  is  no  place  like  home  ? 

Because  those  we  love  are  tliere.     And 

even  when  the  old  parental  tenement 

has  fallen  into   decay,  or  passed   into 

other  hands,  and  there  remains  to  us 

"  Nor  man,  nor  child,  nor  thinnf  of  Hvinsr  birth. 
Not  e'en  the  dog  that  watched  the    household 
htarth," 

still  the  charm  lingers  when  the  asso- 
ciations which  gave  it  ))eing  are  no 
more.  The  brook  in  the  meadow  is 
brighter  than  other  streams  to  me,  be- 
cause my  little '  brother  and  myself  to- 
gether chased  the  alfrighted  mullet 
through  its  limpid  waters.  The  shade 
of  the  oak  in  the  yard  is  more  pleasant 
than  the  shade  of  other  trees,  because 
the  children  used  to  group  themselves 
there  on  a  summer's  Satuixlay  for  the 
puq>ose  of  getting  their  task ;  and  the 
old  l)eech  that  stands  by  the  {Mith  lead- 
ing to  the  school-hoase  is  more  precious 
to  my  memory  than  all  the  trees  of  the 
foi-est,  because  my  little  sister  held  my 
books  while  I  carved  her  name  and  my 
own  ujwn  its  bark.  When  these  scenes 
are  mentioned,  or  in  any  way  called  up 
before  our  minds,  Uiey  awaken  feelings 
which  may  possibly  define  themselves 
in  the  heart,  but  which  never  can  be 
made  clear  by  description. 


JOSEFBINE. 


The  death  of  Robespierre  arrested  the 
ax  which  was  just  about  to  fall  u2)on 
the  head  of  Josephine.  The  first  inti- 
mation of  his  overthrow  was  commu- 
nicateil  to  her  in  the  following  singular 
manner.  Madame  d*  Aiguillon  was 
weeping  bitterly,  and  sinking  down 
with  faintuess  in  view  of  the  bloody 
death  to  which  her  friend  was  to  be  led 
on  the  mon-ow.  Josephine,  whose  for- 
titude hail  not  forsaken  her,  drew  her 
almost  senseless  companion  to  the  win- 
dow, that  she  might  be  revived  by  the 
fresh  air.     Her  attention  was  arrested 


by  a  woman  of  the  lower  orders  in  the 
street,  who  wjis  continually  looking  up 
to  the  window,  beckoning  to  Josephine 
and  making  many  very  singular  gest- 
ures. She  seemed  to  desire  to  call  her 
attention  jMirticularly  to  the  robe  which 
she  wore,  holding  it  up,  and  pointing  to 
it  again  and  again.  Josephine,  through 
the  iron  grating,  cried  out  Bote.  The 
woman  eagerly  gave  signs  of  assent, 
and  immediately  took  up  a  stone,  which 
in  French  is  Pierre,  Josephine  again 
cried  out  pierre.  The  woman  ap|)^Lred 
overjoyed  on  perceiving  that  her  pan- 
tomime began  to  be  imderstood.  She 
then  put  the  two  together,  pointing  al- 
ternately to  the  one  and  to  the  other. 
Josephine  cried  out  Robespierre.  The 
woman  then  began  to  dance  and  ahout 
with  delight,  and  made  signs  of  catting 
off  a  head.  * 

No  language  can  describe  the  trans- 
ports excited  throughout  all  France  by 
the  tidings  of  the  fall  of  Robespierre. 
Three  hundred  thousand  captives  were 
then  lingering  in  the  prisons  of  Paris 
awaiting  dea&.  As  the  glittering  steel 
severed  the  head  of  the  tyrant  from  his 
body,  their  prison  doora  burst  open,  and 
France  was  filled  with  hearts  throb- 
bing with  ecstacy,  and  with  eyes  over- 
flowing with  tears  of  rapture.  Five 
hundred  thousand  fugitives  were  trem- 
bling in  their  retreats,  apprehensive  of 
arrest.  They  issued  from  their  hiding- 
places  frantic  with  joy,  and  every  vil- 
lage witnessed  their  tears  and  embraces. 

The  new  party  which  now  came  in 
power,  with  Tallien  at  its  head,  imme- 
diately liberated  those  who  had  been 
condemned  by  their  opponents,  and  the 
prison  doors  of  Josephine  were  thrown 
open  to  her.  But  from  the  gloom  of 
her  cell  she  returned  to  a  world  still 
dark  and  clouded.  Her  husband  had 
been  beheaded,  and  all  his  property  con- 
fiscated. She  found  herself  a  widow 
and  penniless.  Nearly  all  of  her  friends 
had  {lerished  in  the  stoinns  wliich  had 
swept  over  France.  The  Reign  of  Ter- 
ror had  passed  away,  but  gaunt  famine 
was  staring  the  nation  in  the  face.  They 
were  moments  of  ecstacy  when  Jose- 
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{June,  again  free,  pressed  Eugene  and 
Hortenae  to  her  hc^irt.  But  the  most 
serious  embarrassnieuts  immediately 
crowded  upon  her.  Poverty,  stem  and 
apparently  remediless,  was  her  lot.  She 
Imd  no  friends  upon  whom  she  had  any 
right  to  call  for  aid.  There  was  no 
employment  open  before  her  by  which 
she  could  obtain  her  subsistence ;  and  it 
appeared  that  she  and  her  children  were 
to  be  reduced  to  absolute  beggary. 
These  were  among  the  darkest  hours  of 
her  earthly  career.  It  was  from  this 
abvA  of  obscurity  and  want  that  she 
was  to  be  raised  to  a  position  of  splend- 
or and  of  power  such  as  the  wUdest 
dreams  of  earthly  ambition  could  hard- 
\j  hare  coaceivcKl. 

Though  Robespierre  was  dead,  the 
strife  of  rancorous  parties  raged  with 
aoa^jated  violence,  and  blood  flowed 
freely.  The  reign  of  the  mob  still  con- 
tinued, and  it  wsis  a  mark  of  }>atriot' 
ism  demanded  by  the  clamors  of  hag- 
gard, want  and  degradation  to  ]>erse- 
cute  all  of  noble  blood.  Young  girls 
from  the  boarrling-schools,  and  boys 
just  emerging  from  the  period  of  cliild- 
hood,  were  beheaded  by  the  guillotine. 
"  We  must  exterminate,"  said  Marat, 
'*all  the  vohelps  of  aristocracy."  Jose- 
phine trembled  for  her  children.  Pov- 
erty, and  the  d^re  of  concealing  Eu- 
gene among  the  mass  of  the  people,  in- 
duced her  to  apprentice  her  son  to  a 
house  carpent^.  For  several  months 
Eugene  cheerfully  and  laboriously  toil- 
ed in  this  humble  occupation.  But 
the  sentiments  he  had  imbibed  from 
both&ther  and  mother  ennobled  him, 
and  every  day  produced  new  develoi)- 
mcntB  of  a  lofty  character,  which  no 
cirnunstances  could  long  depress. 

Let  such  a  woman  as  Josephine,  with 
her  cheerful,  magnanimous,  self-sacri- 
tkaug,  and  generous  spirit,  be  left  des- 
titute in  any  place  where  human  be- 
ings are  oongr^ated,  and  she  will  soon 
inevitably  meet  with  those  who  will 
fed  honored  in  secuiung  her  friendship 
and  in  offering  her  a  home.  Every 
Preside  has  a  welcome  for  a  noble  heai't. 
Madame  Damon  lin,  a  lady  of  great  ele- . 


vation  of  character,  whose  large  fortune 
had  by  some  chance  escaped  the  gen- 
eral wreck,  invited  Josephine  to  her 
house,  and  freely  sui)plied  her  wants. 
Madame  Fontenay,  also,  who  was  a  wo- 
man of  great  beauty  and  accomplish- 
ments, soon  after  her  liberation  was 
married  to  M.  Tallien,  to  whom  she 
had  tossed  the  note,  inclosed  in  a  cab- 
liage  leAf,  from  her  prison  window.  It 
was  this  note  which  had  so  suddenly 
secured  the  overthrow  of  the  tyrant, 
and  had  rescued  so  many  from  the 
guillotine.  They  Ixjth  became  the  firm 
friends  of  Josephine.  Others,  also, 
soon  became  strongly  attificted  to  her 
by  the  loveliness  of  her  character,  and 
were  ambitious  to  supply  all  her  wants. 

Through  M.  Tallien,  she  urged  her 
claim  upon  the  National  Convention 
for  the  rentoratiou  of  her  confiscated 
projierty.  After  a  long  and  tedious 
process  she  succeeded  in  regaining  such 
a  ix>rtion  of  her  e>state  as  to  provide 
her  amply  with  all  the  comforts  of  life. 
Again  she  had  her  own  peticeful  home, 
with  Eugene  and  Hortense  by  her  side. 
Her  natural  buoyancy  of  spirits  rose 
superior  to  the  storms  which  had  swept 
so  mercilessly  over  her,  and  in  the  love 
of  her  idolized  children,  and  surrounded 
by  the  symjiathies  of  apjireciative 
friends,  days  of  serenity,  and  even  of 
joy,  began  to  shine  u}x>n  her. 

The  fascination  of  Josephine^s  per- 
son and  address  drew  multitudes  of 
friends  around  her,  and  her  society  was 
ever  coveted.  As  time  softened  the 
|)oignancy  of  her  past  sorrows,  she 
mingled  moi'e  and  more  in  the  social 
circles  of  that  metropolis  where  pleas- 
ure and  gayety  ever  roign.  The  terri- 
ble convulsions  of  the  times  had  thrown 
the  whole  fabric  of  society  into  confu- 
sion. Great  ettbrts  wero  now  made  to 
revive  the  festivities  of  former  days, 
Two  centers  of  society  were  naturally 
established.  The  firat  included  that 
in  which  Josephine  moved.  It  was 
coni]>osed  of  the  remains  of  tlie  ancient 
nobility,  who  hfid  roturned  to  Paiis 
with  the  fragments  of  their  families 
and   their  shattered   fortunes.     Rigid 
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economy  was  necessary  to  keep  up  any 
appearance  of  elegance.  But  that  pol- 
ish of  manners  which  almost  invaria- 
bly descends  from  an  illustrious  ances- 
try marked  all  their  intercourse.  The 
humiliations  through  which  the  nobles 
had  passed  had  not  diminished  the  ex- 
clusiveness  of  their  tastes.  The  other 
circle  was  composed  of  merchants  and 
bankers  who  had  acquired  opulence  in 
the  midst  of  the  confiscations  and 
storms  of  revolution.  The  passion  for 
display  was  prominent  in  all  their  as- 
semblies, as  is  necessarily  the  case  with 
those  whose  passport  to  distinction  is 
wealth. 

At  the  theaters  and  all  the  places  of 
public  festivity,  there  were  presented 
studied  memorials  of  the  scenes  of  hor- 
ror through  which  all  had  recently 
passed.  One  of  the  most  fashionable 
and  brilliant  assemblies  then  known  in 
Paris  was  called  Tlie  Ball  of  the  Vic- 
tims. No  one  was  admitted  to  this  as- 
sembly who  had  not  lost  some  near  rel- 
ative by  the  guillotine.  The  most  fash- 
ionable style  of  dressing  the  hair  was 
jocosely  called  "  a  la  guillotine."  The 
hair  was  arranged  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  had  been  adjusted  by  the  exe- 
cutioner for  the  unimpeded  operation 
of  the  ax.  And  thus,  with  songs,  and 
dances,  and  laughter-moving  jokes, 
they  commemorated  the  bloody  death 
of  their  friends. 

A  new  insurrection  by  the  populace 
of  Paris  was  at  this  time  planned 
against  the  convention.  The  exaspera- 
ted people  were  again  to  march  upon 
the  Tuiileries.  The  members  were  in 
extreme  consternation.  The  mob  could 
bi*ing  tens  of  thousands  against  them, 
well  armed  with  muskets  and  heavy 
artillery.  There  were  but  five  hundred 
regular  troo^w  with  which  to  resist  the 
onset.  Menou,  the  ofiicer  in  command, 
acknowledged  his  inability  to  meet  the 
crisis,  and  sun-endered  his  power  to 
Barras.  This  general  immediately,  as 
by  a  sudden  thought,  exclaimed,  "I 
know  the  man  who  can  defend  us  !  He 
is  a  little  Corsican,  who  dares  do  any- 
thing." 


The  little  Corsican,  Napoleon  B<kui- 
parte,  the  day-star  of  whose  fame  was 
just  banning  to  rise  over  the  smoald- 
ering  ruins  of  Toulon,  was  invited  to 
meet  the  Convention.  His  fragile 
form  was  almost  feminiue  in  its  propor- 
tions, but  an  eagle  eye  calmly  reixiaed 
in  his  pallid  and  emaciated  countenance. 
He  had  l^een  severely  sick,  and  the 
Convention  looked  with  amazement 
and  incredulity  upon  this  feble  youth, 
as  the  one  i)resented  to  rescue  them 
from  their  impending  peril. 

The  president  fixed  his  eye  u})on 
him  doubtingly,  and  said,  "  Are  you 
willing  to  undertake  our  defense  f 

"  Yes  !"  was  the  calm,  laconic,  and 
almost  indifferent  reply. 

^*  But  are  you  aware  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  undertaking  T 

"  Fully  !"  said  Napoleon,  fixing  his 
piercing  eye  upon  the  president ;  **  and 
I  am  in  the  habit  of  accomplishing  that 
which  I  undertake." 

From  that  moment  his  authority  was 
established.  Every  member  of  the 
Convention  felt  the  m3r8terious  fasci- 
nation of  his  master  mind.  Barms 
surrendered  the  whole  command  into 
his  hands.  He  instantly  called  into 
the  city  all  the  national  foi^ces  which 
were  ai-ound  Paris,  and  disposed  fifty 
pieces  of  heavy  artillery,  under  the 
command  of  Murat,  so  as  to  rake  all 
the  avenues  to  the  Convention.  His 
calm  and  almost  superhuman  energy 
sought  no  repose  that  night  The  de- 
lay of  but  a  few  moments  would  have 
placed  this  very  park  of  artillery, 
which  secured  his  victory,  in  the  hands 
of  the  insurgents.  When  the  morning 
dawned,  the  Tuiileries,  as  if  by  magic, 
had  assumed  the  aspect  of  a  fortified 
camp.  The  little  Corsican  was  silently 
»md  calmly  awaiting  the  onset,  as  se- 
cure of  triumph  as  if  the  victory  were 
already  achieved. 

But  in  every  quarter  of  Paris,  du- 
ring the  night,  the  insurgents  had  been 
mustering  their  forces,  and  the  mutter- 
ings  of  the  approaching  storm  wenB 
dismally  echoed  through  the  sti^eets  of 
the  metropolis.    Above  thirty  thoiuaiid 
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men,  all  well  armed  with  musketry  and 
artiUezy,  in  regular  military  array,  and 
under  experienoed  genends,  came  poui^ 
iug  down  upon  the  feeble  band  which 
surrounded  the  Oonvention. 

Will  the  little  Ck>r8ican  dare  to  fire 
upon  the  people  ?  Will  this  pale  and 
slender  youth,  who  had  hardly  yet  en- 
tered upon  the  period  of  manhood,  dare 
to  deluge  the  payements  of  Paris  with 
the  blood  of  her  own  citizens  )  Will 
he  venture  upon  a  conflict  so  unequal, 
when  £Eulure  is  lus  certain  death  ? 

Napcdeon,  with  his  colorless  cheek, 
his  flftahmg  eye,  and  his  air  of  myste- 
liooB  melancholy,  stood  in  silence,  as 
the  gathering  thousands  crowded  down 
upon  him.  He  <^ered  no  parley ;  he 
uttered  not  a  word  of  warning ;  he 
oondeeoended  to  no  threats.  The  in- 
smgentBy  believing  that  he  would  not 
dare  to  fire  upon  them,  advanced  within 
fifij  yaidsof  his  masked  batteiy,  when 
he  opened  his  columns,  and,  in  the  roar 
of  artillery  shotted  to  the  muzzle,  the 
vQiee  of  Napoleon  was  for  the  first 
tone  heard  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  The 
thunder  of  his  tones  was  preceded  by 
the  h^tning's  bolt  The  merciless 
storm  of  grape-shot,  sweeping  the 
streets,  covered  the  ground  with  the 
dmd  and  the  dying.  No  mortal  could 
vithatand  sach  a  conflict.  The  advan- 
cing  Ibe  wavered  for  an  instant,  and 
then.  In  the  utmost  consternation,  took 
to  flif^t.  Niqpoleon  commanded  im- 
mediately the  most  rupid  discharge  of 
Uank  cartridges.  Pealnpon  peal^  their 
hmd  reverberations  deafened  the  city, 
and  added  wings  to  the  flight  of  the 
terror-stricken  crowd.  But  a  few  mo- 
ments el^jsed  ere  not  even  a  straggler 
eoold  be  seen  in  the  deserted  streets. 
The  little  Gonican,  pale  and  calm, 
stood,  with  folded  arms,  as  unpei-turbed 
as  if  no  event  of  any  moment  had  oc- 
curred. During  the  whole  day,  how- 
ever, the  conflict  continued  in  diflerent 
parts  of  the  city,  but  befoi-e  nightfall 
tiie  inauigents  were  every  where  en- 
tirely discomfited. 

Paris  was  now  filled  with  the  name 
of  Napoleon.     Someregurded  him  as  a 
2 


savior,  protecting  the  Coiirention; 
others  considei*ed  him  a  demon,  delug- 
ing the  capital  with  blood.  One  eve- 
ning, Josephine  was  visiting  at  the 
house  of  a  friend,  and  sitting  by  a  win- 
dow examining  some  beuutitul  violets, 
when  B<map(vrie  was  announced.  Jo- 
sephine bad  never  yet  met  him,  though, 
of  coui^se,  she  had  heard  much  of  one 
whose  rising  fame  filled  the  metropolis. 

She  says  that  she  trembled  violently 
at  the  announcement  of  ids  name. 
His  entrance  seemed  to  exdte  generul 
interest,  and  all  eyes  were  turned  to- 
ward him,  though  most  of  the  company 
regarded  him  in  silence.  He  approach- 
ed Josephine,  and  the  subject  of  the 
recent  conflict  in  the  streets  of  Paris 
was  introduced. 

"It  seems  to  me,"  said  Josephine, 
"that  it  is  <mly  with  regret  that  we 
should  think  of  the  consternation  you 
have  spread  through  the  capital.  It  is 
a  frightful  service  you  have  perform- 
ed." 

"It  is  very  possible,"  he  replied. 
"  The  military  are  only  automata,  to 
which  the  government  gives  such  mo- 
tions as  it  pleases,  They  have  no  duty 
but  to  obey.  Besides  I  wished  to  teach 
the  Parisians  a  little  lesson.  This  is 
my  aeal  which  I  ham  aei  upom,  France,^* 

This  he  said  in  such  calm,  quiet,  im- 
perturbable tones,  so  expre-ssive  of  his 
perfect  confidence  in  himself,  and  of 
his  indifference  to  the  opinions  of  others, 
that  Josephine  was  quite  piqued,  and 
replied  ix>litely,  but  yet  in  a  manner 
which  indicated  her  displeasure. 

"  These  light  skirmishes,"  the  young 
general  rejoined,  "are  but  the  first 
coruscations  of  my  glory." 

"  If  you  are  to  acquire  glory  at  such 
a  price,"  Josephuie  answered,  "  I  would 
much  rather  count  you  among  the  vic- 
tims." 

Such  was  the  first  interview  between 
Josephine  and  Napoleon.  It  was  mere- 
ly a  casual  meeting  in  an  evening  party 
between  a  widow,  graceful  and  beauti- 
ful, and  a  young  man  of  boundless  am- 
bition. Though  Josephine  was  not 
pleased  with  Napoleon,  he  product  a 
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very  profound  impression  upon  her 
mind.  Napoleon,  being  now  in  oom- 
man<]  of  the  troops  in  Paris,  by  order 
of  the  Convention,  executed  the  very 
unpopular  office  of  disarming  the  pop- 
ulace. In  the  performance  of  this  or- 
der, the  sword  of  M.  Beauhamais  was 
taken.  The  next  day,  Eugene,  who 
was  then  a  boy  twelve  years  of  age,  of 
exceedingly  pi'eix)sse88ing  appearance, 
presented  himself  before  Napoleon,  and 
implored  the  return  of  the  sword  which 
had  belonged  to  his  father.  Napoleon 
was  deeply  interested  in  the  frankness 
and  the  fervor  of  emotion  manifested 
by  the  lad,  and  immediately  complied 
with  his  request.  Josephine  called  up- 
on him  the  next  day  to  thank  him  for 
his  kindness  to  her  son.  He  was  at 
this  interview  as  deeply  impressed  by 
the  fascinations  of  the  mother  as  he 
had  previously  been  struck  by  the  noble 
bearing  of  the  child.  After  this  they 
fi-equeuUy  met,  and  Josephine  could 
not  be  blind  to  the  interest  with  which 
she  was  r^farded  by  Napoleon.  Situ- 
ated as  he  then  was,  it  was  social  ele- 
vation to  him  to  be  united  with  Ma- 
<]auui  de  Beuuhamais,  and  her  rank, 
and  influence,  and  troops  of  friends 
would  greatly  aid  him  in  his  ambitious 
plans.  It  is  also  unquestionably  tine 
that  Napoleon  formed  a  very  strong  at- 
tachment for  Josephina  Indeed,  she 
was  the  only  person  whom  he  ever 
truly  loved.  That  he  did  love  her  at 
times  most  pajssionately  there  can  be  no 
doubt 

Josephine,  however,  had  many  mis- 
givings respecting  the  expediency  of 
the  union.  She  stated  to  her  friends 
that  he  was  the  most  fascinating  man 
that  she  had  ever  met;  that  she  ad- 
mired his  courage,  the  quickness  of  his 
judgment,  the  extent  of  his  informa- 
tion. She,  however,  confessed  that  she 
did  not  really  love  him — that  she  stood 
in  awe  of  him.  ''His  searching  glance," 
she  says,  <*  mysterious  and  inexplicable, 
imposes  even  upon  our  Directors — 
judge  if  it  may  not  intimidate  a  wo- 
man.'' 

"  Being    now    past  the  heyday  of 


youth,''  she  writes  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend,  '*  can  I  hope  long  to  preserve 
that  ardor  of  attachment  which,  in  the 
general,  resembles  a  fit  of  delirium  t 
If,  after  our  union,  he  should  cease  to 
love  me,  will  he  not  reproach  me  with 
what  he  will  have  sacrificed  for  my 
sake  9  Will  he  not  regret  a  more  bril- 
liant marriage  which  he  might  have 
contracted  'i  What  shall  I  then  reply  ? 
What  shall  I  do  ?  I  shall  weep.  Ex- 
cellent resource !  you  will  say.  Alast  I 
know  that  all  this  can  serve  no  end; 
but  it  has  ever  been  thus  ;  tears  are  the 
only  resource  left  me  when  this  poor 
heart,  so  eaaily  chilled,  has  suffered. 
Write  quickly,  and  do  not  fear  .to  aoold 
me,  shoidd  you  judge  that  I  am  wrong. 
You  know  that  whatever  comes  from 
your  pen  will  be  taken  in  good  part" 
Napoleon  never  manifested  any  taste 
for  those  dissipating  pleasures  which 
attract  and  ruin  so  many  young  men. 
He  had  no  moral  principles  which  pro- 
nounced such  indulgences  wrong,  but 
the  grandeur  of  his  ambition  absorbed 
all  his  energie&  He  was,  even  at  that 
time,  a  hard  student.  He  was  never 
more  happy  than  when  alone  with  Jo- 
sephine, engaged  in  conversation  or 
reading.  His  attachment  for  Jose- 
phine became  very  ardent  and  paasLoii- 
ate.  The  female  character  at  this  time 
in  France,  was  far  from  high.  Napo- 
leon had  but  little  respect  for  ladies  in 
general.  The  circumstances  of  his  life 
had  led  him  to  form  a  low  estimate  of 
the  sex.  He  often  said  that  all  the  rest 
of  the  sex  were  nothing  compared  with 
Josephine.  He  frequently  gave  public 
breakfasts  to  his  friends,  at  whidi  Jo- 
sephine universally  presided,  though 
other  ladies  were  invited. 

[to  ■■  OOMTHfUBn.] 


H**f^ii^^^//\fm' 


How  much  pain  the  evils  iiave  cost 
us  that  never  happened. 

Let  U8  gather  up  the  sunbeams 
Lying  all  around  our  path; 

Let  U8  keep  the  wheat  and  roses. 
Casting  out  the  thorns  and  chaff. 
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BY  JOHN  K.  LA8KET. 


Tbere  thoa  didst  lie,  a  s'nlesB  child  tt  rest, 

Hasbed  as  the  march  of  ptarrj-stadded  nlf^ht; 

Mote  MS  the  dew  dosed  in  the  roBe*s  breast : 

Sil'iiit  as  darkness,  stealing  o'er  the  licht ; 

Cold  as  a  statue,  in  pale  marble  dressed ; 

Still  as  a  rainbow,  falling^  fjrom  the  8lg:ht; 

Calm  as  a  halcyon,  that,  upon  the  deep 

Folds  slowly  its  white  winirs  and,  fearless,  iklls  to  sleep. 

Thomas  MtiUr. 

A  FAIR  and  lovely  child  that  had  juBt  learned 
To  look  on  flowers  and  sky  with  a  wild  joy, 
Such  as  the  heart  of  childhood  only  knows  ; 
To  love  the  bright  beams  of  the  morning  sun, 
As  ihey  came  glancing  through  the  shady  trees, 
And  stole  into  her  room,  like  fairy  fingers 
Making  fantastic  shapes  upon  the  wall, 
Was  pcusingfrom  the  earth.     I  have  had  dreams 
Of  beautiful  and  sylph-like  forms  of  earth, 
Whose  eyes  were  brilliant  as  the  stars  of  night ; 
Whose  lips  were  like  the  red  and  honeyed  rose  ; 
Whose  mouth  seemed  made  to  speak  angelic  words  ; 
But  never  dreamed  of  one  so  much  divine. 
So  nioek,  so  beautiful,  as  that  young  child. 
Her  eyes  were  blue,  the  azure's  blue  of  heaven  ; 
And  with  their  melting  glance,  they  shed  a  light 
That  stole  into  your  soul,  and  stirred  up  thoughts 
Of  some  familiar  look  you  once  had  known  : 
Her  face  was  like  the  face  of  a  bright  lake, 
Reflecting  forms  and  hues  from  heaven  above  ; 
Her  step  the  light  and  free  step  of  the  fawn  ; 
Her  words  were  music,  and  her  soul  was  joy. 
Have  not  such  beautiful  beings  crossed  your  path, 
And  sat  beside  your  table  ?    Tou  have  felt. 
As  day  and  night  alternate  came  and  went, 
A  love  within  your  bosom  springing  forth 
To  clasp  and  idolize  these  gifts  of  Heaven. 
They  did  not  tarry  with  you  !     Soon  they  passed, 
As  fades  the  rainbow  from  the  enraptured  eye  ; 
As  vanish  from  the  sight  the  clouds  of  even  ; 
Aa  soars  some  golden-plumaged  bird  away  ; 
Aa  disappears  some  golden  dream  we've  had, 
Which  waking  sense  dispersed. 

And  thus  she  died. 
The  beautiful  and  lovely  child  of  earth. 
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But  many  a  weary  and  grief-liidden  hour 

Her  mother  passed  beside  her  downy  couch, 

Watching  the  life-pulse  of  her  dying  babe, 

As  fast  it  ebbed  away.     Death  gently  came, 

As  comes  some  spirit  of  the  heavenly  world, 

To  whisper  bUss  immortal  to  the  soul 

Of  one  who  has  long  trt>d  the  way  to  Heaven  ; 

And  while  she  lay  all  calmly,  as  in  dreams. 

He  drew  aside  the  shadowy  veil  which  shut 

Her  gaze  from  immortality  and  God. 

Long  on  her  mother  she  had  fixed  her  eyes, 

Then  smiled  and  shut  them,  as  if  now  she  felt 

That  she  had  come  to  watch  the  weary  hours  ; 

And  when  death  closed  her  dreams  of  mortal  things, 

On  her  pale  features  lingered  yet  a  smile. 

That  told  how  beautiful  and  full  of  bliss 

Could  things  of  earth  be  as  they  passed  to  Heaven  ! 

As  that  pale  form  lay  hushed  in  earth 's  last  sleep, 

I  looked  upon  it  and  called  it  a  rose : 

I  thought  *twould  bloom  beside  the  golden  stream 

That  flows  out  from  the  radiant  throne  of  God. 

Was  it  not  so  ?    Aud  with  their  sinless  hands 

There  angels  rear  the  floweret  ?     And  with  dews 

Far  brighter  than  earfch^a  richest  jewels  are. 

All  sparkling  in  the  beams  of  Heaven's  bright  Sun, 

They  water  its  young  leaves,  and  teach  its  bloom 

To  rise  in  grateful  incense  to  their  God  ? 

It  may  be  thus  ;  and  'twas  a  chosen  flower. 

And  thus  God  kindly  sent  his  angel,  Death, 

To  pluck  it  from  its  tender  parent-stem, 

Where  many  a  storm  might  beat  to  waste  its  form  ; 

And  far  to  heavenly  climes  he  bore  that  flower. 

To  bloom  amid  the  spirit-paradise. 

I  turned  away  and  felt  'twas  a^Uumn^s  hour  ; 

The  crimson  sky  and  yellow  leaf  we  know 

Are  aUixiys  o'er  us  and  around  us  strewn, 

For  Time  for  ever  is  Cjod's  harvest-day. 

It  was  a  picture  of  our  transient  life — 

For  here  a  form  springs  up,  another  there  ; 

And  then  to  show  us  how  earth's  beauteous  things 

Will  fade  away  and  die.  Death  silent  comes 

And  reaps  them  in  their  bloom  ;  and  we  are  left 

To  fix  the  heart  on  fadeless  things  above. 

Let  it  be  so  !     Oh  !  we  shall  meet  again 

In  the  elysian,  the  etornal  flelds, 

Where  parting  is  unknowJi ;  and  till  that  hour 

Well  treasure  up  the  memory  of  the  dead. 
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TBI  SKmSANT'S  WITS. 

BY  LYDIA  JANE   PIERSON. 

"^Coiu  and  sit  down  by  me,  dear 
Lacy,  and  sing  your  sweet  evening 
hymiL  I  would  have  these  old  famil- 
iar rooms  ODoe  more  filled  with  the  rich 
flood  of  your  melody  before  we  go  hence, 
kaviog  the  place  that  now  knows  us  to 
kiKnr  08  no  more  forever;"  and  Mr. 
Aah  kit  his  eyes  fill  as  he  spoke,  and 
bent  liis  head  upon  the  arm  of  the  sofa, 
viiile  his  daughter  came  and  sat  down 
beside  him,  hod  beor  hand  caressingly 
aoioDl^lus  dark  curls,  and  commenced 
in  a  moat  enchanting  melody,  the  even- 
ing song.  Her  soft  strains  stole  through 
dw^  nov  unfurnished  chamber,  and 
awoke  echoes  that  resiKmded  and  pro- 
kaiged  each  liquid  swell. 

"T]8  the  last  time,"  sighed  Mr.  Ash; 
^the  spirits  of  home  are  repeating  your 
minstrelsj  for  the  last  time." 

Ldct  hid  h^*  face  and  wept  The 
strongman's  heart  melted;  and  the  tears 
fell,and  glittered  like  diamonds  amongst 
his  daughter's  bright  brown  curls. 

A  U^t^  quick  step  was  now  heard  in 
the  passage;  and,  ere  he  could  dry  his 
eyes,  a  lady  entered,  and  gazed  with 
snrpriae  upon  the  pensive  pair.  She 
vitt  a  besutiful  woman,  tall  and  ele- 
gandj  pn^rtioned,  wil^  regular  and 
WtieBB  features,  transparent  complex- 
ion, ejes  dark,  penetrating,  and  full  of 
sool;  while  her  high,  white  foi^head  glit- 
tcnd  from  beneath  the  rich  profusion 
of  her  nven  hair.  Her  {)erBon  was  the 
perfeetiiNi  of  symmetry,  her  movements 
the  yeiy  spirit  of  gracefulness.  Her 
look  of  surprise  changed  first  to  pity; 
then  a  slight  expression  of  scorn  curled 
her  lip,  as  she  fixed  the  deep  gaze  of  her 
eje  apon  her  husband's  faca 

**ltia  not  surprising,"  she  said,  ''that 
a  nanantic  child  like  Lucy  should  weep 
for  the  trees  and  flowers  which  she  will 
see  no  more,  or  that  she  should  feel  her 
heart  cling  to  the  boards  and  hearth- 
itMte  of  this  old  edifice;  but  that  Wil- 
liam Ashy  a  man,  a  husband,  a  father, 


should  thus  give  way  to  morbid  sensi- 
tiveness— ^it  is  too  much !  Indeed,  sir, 
I  am  ashamed  of  you.  We  have  en- 
dured here  all  the  bitterness  of  being 
made  to  feel  a  nominal  inferiority.  We 
have  felt  the  cold  look,  the  open  slight, 
the  marked  neglect,  the  pecuniary  em- 
barrassments; what  more  is  necessary 
to  rouse  your  spirit,  to  drive  you  forth 
in  quest  of  independence  and  honor? 
There  are  lands  where  the  earth  is  green- 
er, the  air  milder,  the  sky  brighter  and 
the  flowers  sweeter  than  here  in  old 
Massachusetts ;  and  you  may  build  a  far 
better  and  more  elegant  mansion  than 
this  old  homestead,  and,  what  is  most, 
be  honored  as  you  are  worthy." 

''  But  never  happy  as  I  have  been 
here,"  he  said,  sadly.  "However,  it  is 
too  late  now  to  rapent;  I  can  not  be 
wholly  unhappy,  while  my  dear  ones 
are  with  ma" 

"  You  shall  not  be  unhappy,"  she 
said,  proudly ;  a  man  who  has  a  loved 
and  loving  family,  and  is  lord  of  one 
thousand  acres  of  rich  land,  with  good 
health,  and  an  upright  heart,  can  not 
be  unhappy.  Oome  now  to  tea;  and 
then  we  will  dream  not  of  the  loved 
and  lost,  but  of  the  glories  and  blessed- 
ness of  our  future  home.  Come,  dry 
your  eyes,  Lucy,  and  preserve  their  lus- 
ter to  be  poured  out  in  admiration  of 
the  wonders  of  the  West.  My  spirit  ia 
on  the  wing  for  the  green-wreathed 
West,  with  its  boundless  praiiies  and 
mighty  streams,  where  man  may  be 
rich,  and  great,  and  free." 

It  was  a  sultry  noon-tide  in  the 
dreamy  June,  that  Mr.  Ash  was  weari- 
ly guiding  his  team  of  four  fine  horses, 
which,  covered  with  sweat  and  dust, 
were  dragging  a  heavy  wagon  along  a 
steep  and  ru^ed  road,  up  the  last  ac- 
clivity of  a  mountain  pass.  His  wife 
and  daughter  were  walking  behind  the 
wagon.  Lucy,  drooping  and  dispirited, 
clung  to  the  arm  of  her  mother,  whose 
flushed  face,  lal)orious  respiration,  and 
filtering  step,  proclaimed  her  but  little 
able  to  assist  another  in  the  toilsome 
ascent;  but  at  length  the  sunmiit  was 
gained,  passed;    and,  on  the  western 
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side,  by  a  clear,  cold  spring,  the  caval* 
cade  halted.  Mrs.  Ash  and  Lucy  threw 
off  their  bonnets,  and  wiped  the  dew  of 
weai*iness  from  their  foreheads  ;  while 
Mr.  Ash  unharnessed  his  good  horses, 
and  bade  them  rest,  and  feed  on  the  tall 
wild  grass. 

"Now,  Isabel,"  he  said,  "you  can 
see  the  place  of  our  destination — ^that 
gentle  swell  beyond  the  valley  that  lies 
at  this  mountain's  foot." 

"It  is  a  beautiful  situation,"  cried 
Mrs.  Ash.  "We  wiU  make  the  wild- 
erness blossom  like  the  rose.  I  know 
we  shall  be  wholly  happy,  when  we  are 
once  settled  there."  But,  though  her 
words  were  of  joy  and  confidence,  the 
tones  of  her  voice  were  sad,  and  her 
eyes  glistened  as  through  tears,  Lucy 
waa  leaning  against  a  blossomed  poplar, 
(the  tulip  tree  of  the  romance  writers,) 
and  her  eyes  took  in  the  wide  land- 
sc&i^e,  and  rambled  over  mountain,  plain 
and  hill.  All  was  one  wild  wilderness 
of  varied  verdure,  sleeping  silently  in 
the  sunlight.  There  was  no  human 
habitation  to  be  seen.  Not  a  sound 
arose;  not  a  branch  stirred,  to  break 
the  monotony  of  the  wide  loneliness. 
The  color  faded  from  her  cheeks  ;  her 
hands  were  clas|>ed;  her  slight  form 
bent,  as  in  apprehensive  listening,  and 
trembling  with  the  agony  of  her  sup- 
pressed emotion.  All  that  she  had 
abandoned — home,  friends,  companions, 
— ^passed  vividly  before  the  mirror  of 
her  mind;  and  then,  for  the  first  time, 
the  conviction  pressed  upon  her  heart 
that  she  should  see  them  no  more  for- 
ever— ^that  distance  lay  wide  and  dim 
between  them  and  her,  shutting  them 
from  her  eye,  her  ear,  her  hand  for 
evermore.  • 

"O  that  it  could  darken  the  eyes  of 
memory, — ^that  it  would  veil  the  alMsent 
from  the  soul  also  !"  she  cried,  in  tones 
wild  and  piercing,  that  fell  startlingly 
on  her  father's  ear.  He  turned  towani 
her.  Her  face  was  livid,  her  lips  pale 
and  compressed,  and  the  expression  of 
her  eyes,  strange,  and  full  of  agony. 

"Lucy!  Lucy!"  he  cried,  springing 
forward  and  clasping  her  to  his  bosom. 


"Lucy,  my  only  one,  what  ails  you  I 
Oh,  what  shall  I  do  for  you  f  you  are 
indeed  very  ill." 

"  No,  pa,  not  ill.  I  was  thinking  of 
homer 

"Is  that  alir  ciied  Mra.  Aah,  who 
had  also  hurried  to  her.  "Is  that  all) 
You  are  a  pretty  girl,  to  alarm  hb  k 
this  manner  for  nothing.  Why,  1 
thought  you  saw  a  rattle  snake  at  least" 

"Forgive  me,  mother,  and  father, 
too,"  sobbed  Lucy;  "I  forgot  every 
thing  but  my  own  regrets ;"  and  the 
gentle  child  nestled  her  face  ld  his  bos- 
om, and  gave  full  vent  to  her  giief ; 
while  he  kissed  her  forehead,  and  drop- 
ped, now  and  then,  a  heart-wrui^  tear. 
Mrs.  Ash  felt  her  heart  swell,  and  her 
eyelids  tremble  ;  but  she  choked  btd[ 
her  emotions,  and  said. 

♦  "  Really,  William  Ash,  you  will  spoil 
that  girl.  You  only  encourage  the 
morbid  sensitiveness  which  is  your  bane 
and  will  be  hers.  As  a  man  and  a  fa- 
ther, you  should  teach  her  to  bear,  to 
do,  and  to  meet  unpleasant  circum- 
stances with  firmness  and  a  resolntiai 
to  conquer." 

"  I  wish  truly  that  I  had  a  heart  lib 
yours,  dear  mother,"  faltered  the  child; 
and,  with  a  strong  effort,  she  bushed 
her  sobs,  and  wiped  her  tears  from  her 
cheeks. 

Mr.  Ash  spread  a  good  dinner  on  a 
clean  doth  beside  the  spring,  and  smiM 
and  chatted  of  hope  and  the  £Bdr  pre* 
pects  that  now  opened  before  them,  d 
wealth  and  worldly  honor. 

"  Is  there  no  settlement  in  this  va4 
valley  V*  inquired  Lucy,  tremblingly. 

**Oyes!"  said  her  fother;  there  k 
quite  a  village  about  seven  miles  up  iki 
valley  from  where  I  intended  to  bwli 
our  house.  There  is  a  very  pretty  tt 
tie  river  too,  singing  in  that  vallefi 
you  may  trace  its  course,  although  it  I 
concealed  by  the  tall,  thick  trees.  9 
we  meet  with  no  accident,  we  shall  eM 
camp,  to-night,  on  our  own  land."        I 

And  they  did  arrive  without  any  ao 
cident,  erected  a  temporary  shanty,  aal 
battled  with  the  forest  as  beet  thq 
might. 
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It  is  now  Deoember,  cold  and  dreary. 
The  branches  are  so  laden  with  snow, 
that  they  droop  over  the  wood  paths, 
llie  river  is  frozen  to  the  banks ;  while 
the  cnrrent  rushes  along  open  and  dis- 
colored. The  black  clouds  cluster  above 
the  hills,  aad  move  heavily  along  the 
frozen  ether,  alternately  veiling  the  face 
of  the  dear,  old  moon,  which,  as  each 
pttSMs,  throws  her  pearly  tokens  amid 
the  thick  shades,  staiiding  the  timid 
deer  as,  oouched  in  the  thicket,  he  list- 
ens to  the  howl  of  the  distant  wolves, 
or  trembled  as  the  bird  of  darkness  imi- 
tated the  scream  of  the  dread  panther. 
A  Boiitaiy  youth,  in  the  garb  of  a  hunt- 
er, is  abroad  upon  the  mountain.  He 
has  been  out  all  day,  and  is  lost.  With 
gnat  joy,  he  descries  a  small  opening 
afar,  and  the  smoke  rising  from  some 
haman  habitation.  He  looks  at  the 
mo(Hi;  he  extends  his  hand,  and  marks 
the  direction  of  the  shadows  as  bearing 
upon  the  coarse,  and  then  takes  up  a 
Hue  of  march  for  the  settler's  hut.  He 
sniTes,  ahnost  fainting  with  fatigue  and 
hunger.  The  dwellii^  is  a  rude  one, 
built  of  round  logs.  Its  windows  are 
doBtd  with  wooden  casements;  but, 
Hioughitis  late,  the  friendly  response, 
"owne  in,"  promptly  answers  his  hasty 
np  on  the  rude  door.  He  enters.  The 
bn^t  light  of  the  &te  blazing  in  the 
nide  stone  chimney  makes  every  object 
cieailyTiKible.  The  hunter  gazes  around 
Um  iaa  state  of  bewilderment.  The 
loorofdie  room  is  of  earth;  and  its 
fcraiture  is  of  the  homeliest  kind — 
bendies  without  backs,  and  bedsteads 
brmed  of  saplings,  interwoven  with 
bark.  But  these  awake  no  feelings  of 
|Vpriae;forhe  is  used  to  such;  but 
it  aiperb  mirror  and  pictures  on  the 
Riqgh  walls,  the  beautiful  china  and 
ibtes  QD  the  white  pine  table,  and  the 
b«ethott88nd  volumes,  occupying  with 
hot  shehes  one  entire  side  of  the  room, 
line  are  to  his  eyes  wonderful  things. 
le  turned  his  rapid  glance  from  them 
» their  owners — a  stately  and  beautiful 
toman,  who  sits  with  a  large  Bible  be- 
Ine  her,  from  which  she  had  evidently 
leen  reading  aloud,  and  a  pale,  benign- 


looking  gentleman  whose  forehead  rests 
upon  one  hand,  while  the  other  lies 
caressingly  amongst  the  bright  curls,  on 
the  shoulder  of  a  slender  girl,  who  seat- 
ed on  a  low  stool  before  him,  lies  sob- 
bing on  his  lap.  We  know  the  picture ; 
he  has  found  our  emigrants. 

"  I  ask  shelter  for  the  night,"  said 
the  youth.  ^'I  have  been  out  since 
day-break,  without  food  or  rest.  I  live 
at  the  settlement  above,  went  out  to 
hunt  deer,  and  lost  myself.  1£  you  can 
give  me  food  and  i-oom  to  lie  by  your 
tire,  I  shall  be  truly  grateful." 

"  You  shall  be  perfectly  welcome  to 
such  as  we  have,''  said  Mrs.  Ash.  Lucy 
raised  her  tearful  eyes  towai'd  the 
stranger,  and  met  a  look  of  such  ardent 
and  surprised  admiration  that  she  turn- 
ed away  quickly  to  hide  her  conscious 
cheek.  The  young  man  was  soon  dis- 
encumbered of  his  wet  hunting  shirt 
and  accoutrements,  and  seated  before 
the  cheerful  fire,  which  dispensed  real 
comfort  to  his  wet  and  half-frozen  limbs. 
Mrs.  Ash  soon  laid  upon  a  snowy  table- 
cloth a  plate  of  warm  corn-meal  cakes, 
with  butter,  dried  venison,  and  milk, 
and  announced  the  supi^er  ready. 

"  I  fear  you  can  hardly  make  a  meal 
of  our  poor  provisions,"  said  Mrs.  Ash ; 
and  Lucy  blushed  deeply  as  she  glanced 
over  the  table. 

**  It  is  all  very  good,"  said  the  stran- 
ger, and  he  confirmed  his  assertion  by 
eating  like  an  epicure.  He  was  a  re- 
markably handsome  young  man,  of 
strong  athletic  frame,  graceful  in  its 
movements,  features  of  classic  regular- 
ity, and  eyes  of  that  peculiar  expres- 
sion which  varies  the  hue  with  the  emo- 
tions-^from  the  deep,  sparkling  black, 
to  the  soft,  dreamy  hazel.  His  high 
and  expressive  forehead  seemed  white 
as  a  snowdrift  in  contrast  with  the 
dark  brows  and  the  jetty  mass  of  his 
curled  and  shining  hair.  Yet  he  was  a 
back-woodsman,  and  his  attainment  in 
letters  merely  enabled  him  to  read  hSs 
Bible  and  keep  his  father's  book-ac- 
counts. Yet  his  conversational  powers 
were  of  no  mean  order ;  and  his  mind 
was  stored  with  rich  and  beautiful  ideas; 
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and,  during  the  supper,  Mr.  Ash  ob- 
served his  attention  much  occupied  by 
the  long  rows  of  books  which  he  seemed 
eager  to  examine. 

"  I  think  you  must  be  perfectly  hap- 
py," he  said,  at  length,  "  you  have  so 
many  books.  Oh,  if  I  had  only  one- 
tenth  as  many,  the  world  might  keep 
its  gold !" 

,  "You  are  fond  of  reading,  then,"  re- 
marked Mr.  Ash. 

"  Yes  sir,"  he  replied,  "  I  read  every 
thing  I  can  get  hold  of;  but  I  never 
saw  fifty  books  before  in  my  life." 

"  You  shall  be  welcome  to  read  all 
you  see  here,"  said  his  host,  I  will  lend 
them  to  you  with  pleaaure." 

The  youth,  Hariy  Barton  by  name, 
was  eloquent  of  thanks ;  and,  after  a 
good  night's  rest,  (not  by  the  fire,  but 
on  an  excellent  bed  in  the  chamber,)  as 
the  morning  was  stormy,  he  read  the 
gilt  titles  of  the  worshipped  volumes, 
until  he  was  wholly  bewildered. 

"  Mr.  Ash,"  he  said,  timidly,  at  last, 
"will  you  extend  your  kindness  by  di- 
recting my  reading  to  that  which  is 
most  useful  ?  I  am  ignorant  of  every 
tiling  excepting  that  which  passes  be- 
fore me  daily." 

"  Yes,  my  young  friend,"  replied  the 
kind-hearted  man,  "  I  shall  feel  great 
pleasure  in  making  my  knowledge  of 
books  serviceable  to  you." 

Harry's  eyes  glistened  with  pleased 
gratitude;  and,  taking  the  volume  re- 
commended, one  of  Ancient  History,  he 
took  his  leave. 

"That  young  man  is  bom  to  honor," 
remarked  Mr.  Ash.  "He  is  one  of  na- 
ture's noblemen." 

"  He  is  bom  to  be  loved,"  thought 
Lucy,  and  she  blushed  at  her  own 
thoughts.  Mr.  Ash  looked  from  his 
wife  to  his  daughter,  and  was  silent. 

From  being  frequent  visitor,  Mr.  Bar- 
ton became  almost  a  constant  dweller 
with  Mr.  Ash.  Heading  inci'eased  his 
tliii-st  of  knowledge;  and  he  commenced 
in  earnest,  a  course  of  classical  studies, 
under  the  superintendence  of  his  friend, 
joyfully  reciprocating  the  favor  by  as- 
sisting and  instructing  Mr.  Ash  in  his 


agricultural  pursuits.  Mrs.  Ash  and 
Lucy  were  persuaded  by  him  to  visit 
his  family,  and  so  became  acquainted 
with  the  people  of  the  settlement;  and, 
thus  became  convinced  that  persans 
may  be  wise  and  good,  noble  and  gen- 
erous, without  Greek  and  Latin,  French 
or  music,  or  even  the  set  phra^ies  of  po- 
lite etiquette. 

"I  see  now,"  said  Lucy  to  her  moth- 
er, as  they  walked  home  from  a  visit 
at  the  house  of  an  excellent  Christian 
man,  whose  family  seemed  united  in  a 
flowing  bond  of  love,  peace,  and  hap- 
piness, which  shed  delightfnl  odors  on 
all  who  approached  them,  "  I  see  now 
that  fashionable  education  iB  like  faflh- 
iomible  costume,  the  one  cramps,  dis- 
torts, and  enfeebles  the  person  it  pre- 
tends to  adorn;  and  the  other  exerts  a 
similar  influence  upon  the  mind.  What 
charming  creatures  Mr.  Monson's 
daughters  are,  with  their  free,  natund 
forms  and  movements,  and  words  whidi 
are  the,  overflowing  of  pure,  generous, 
undisguised  hearts.  I  am  so  happy 
with  them,  because  they  are  so  sincere 
and  joyous.  I  no  longer  feel  a  desire 
to  return  to  the  precise,  hollow-hearted 
society  of  my  native  place,  althou^  I 
wish  we  had  our  old  house,  and  shade- 
trees,  and  sweet  flowers  here." 

"Your  words  make  me  veiy  happy, 
dear  Lucy,"  said  the  mother,  "  and  yo« 
will  soon  have  a  house,  and  garden,  and 
grounds,  which  you  would  be  sorry  to 
leave  for  the  dear,  old  ones.  But  I 
have  one  regret  which,  I  fear,  will  ha 
long  unsatisfied.  It  is  for  the  holy  and 
ennobling  service  of  the  sanctuary.  I 
miss  the  support  and  consolation  of  the 
ofiices  of  religion:  and,  I  fear,  it  will  he 
long  before  this  wilderness  puts  forA 
such  a  blessed  blossom  as  a  conaecniied 
church.  However,  I  will  do  my  belt, 
and  hope  in  the  Lord." 
'  On  their  arrival  at  home,  Mr.  AA 
presented  Lucy  with  a  letter  from  her 
cousin  Gertrude ;  and,  if  you  please,  W9 
will  follow  her  to  her  bed-room,  $ai 
look  over  her  shoulder  while  she  readit 
"My  sweet,  little  Ckiz :  Hie  4t- 
ficription  you  gave  in  your  last  letter  of 
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TOOT  house,  your  employments,  and 
your  pleasures,  quite  horrifies  me. 
j  Picking  up  and  burning  brush.  Dread- 
fal !  Walking  six  or  seven  miles  to 
visit  people  who  wear  home-made 
dofUus  and  cowhide  boots.  Abomina- 
ble !  Spending  the  evening  in  hearing 
a  ooontiy  bumpkin  read,  or  recite  school- 
Iiot's  lesBons. «  Agonizing  !  Lucy  ! 
Lacy !  how  is  it  that  you  conform  to 
sudi  Hottentot  usages]  You  will  lose 
^  rednement,  and  become  a^s  great  a 
(>uoby  as  the  best  of  them.  You  must 
come  back  and  live  amongst  us.  Ma 
has  diluted  me  to  let  you  into  a  very 
important  secret  You  know  that 
gnuodpa  disinherited  your  father  on  ac- 
ooont  of  bia  marrying  a  low  woman. 
Don't  be  alarmed,  but  read  on.  Your 
&ther  is  not  ma's  brother,  as  you  have 
boea  tai^ht  to  believe.  He  was  a  poor 
adventurer,  who  managed  to  win  the 
alfecCioas  of  ma's  only  sister,  who  be- 
came his  wife  despite  all  her  friends 
cookl  urge  against  it.  Grandpa,  how- 
ever, gave  her  the  fine  proj^erty  which 
your  father  exchanged  for  the  new  land 
on  whidi  you  now  live.  Well,  your 
mother  dieti  when  you  were  only  a  few 
days  okl,  and  you  were  put  out  to 
nurse;  for,  though  ma  would  gladly 
have  taken  you,  her  health  did  not  i)er- 
mit  it.  Well,  your  father,  in  less  than 
a  rear,  married  his  present  wife,  who 
vas  an  operative  in  a  factory ^  and  had 
neither  fkther  nor  mother,  nor  any  near 
relative.  Upon  this,  pa  and  ma  re- 
Dfvanoed  all  intercourse  with  him  ;  but, 
as  diey  did  not  wish  me  to  love  you 
(vhom  your  father  took  home  immedi- 
Ately  on  his  second  marriage,)  they  did 
not  tell  me  these  things,  and  so  they 
aacceeded  in  making  you  believe  that 
laabel  was  your  own  mother.  She  af- 
fected to  feel  her  dignity  much  hurt, 
because  ma  would  not  treat  her  as  a 
aiater;  and  grandpa  left  your  father 
nothing  in  his  will ;  and  so  she  never 
left  him  a  moment's  peace,  until  she 
got  him  off  to  that  terrible  wilderness. 
Ma  says  if  you  will  come  to  us  and  take 
our  name,  she  will  give  you  a  firbt-rate 
education,  and  a  handsome  marriage 
3 


dowry  ;  and  she  wiU  settle  an  annuity 
upon  you  for  life.  They  could  never 
indulge  their  affections  for  you,  while 
you  called  that  odious  woman  "mother;" 
and  as  she  was  in  our  vicinity;  but  now 
she  is  away.  If  you  will  renounce  all 
connexion  with  her  and  come  home, 
you  shall  npver  repent  it.  Here  we 
have  balls  and  parties  in  gay  succession ; 
and  I  have  laoes,  flowers,  feathers,  and 
beaux  to  my  satisfaction.  Come  and 
share  the  pleasures  of  society  with  me, 
and  let  those  who  prefer  the  woods  to 
the  city,  the  congregation  of  birds  to  re- 
fined society,  and  the  howl  of  wolves  to 
the  melody  of  the  viol,  stay  and  enjoy 
their  choice.  Write  that  you  accept 
ma's  kind  invitation,  and  she  will  pro- 
vide a  way,  immediately,  to  bring  you 
to  the  arms  of  your  affectionate 

^  "Gertrude  W. 

"  N.  B. — Keep  all  secret  from  your 
parents." 

Lucy  paused  and  reflected,  then  read 
the  strange  letter  attentively  over,  rose 
calmly,  entered  the  room  in  which  her 
parents  were  sitting,  and  put  it  into 
her  mother's  hand.  That  lady  ran  her 
eye  over  its  contents,  and  then  read  it 
aloud  to  her  husband.  He  listened  in 
fearful  agitation,  and  when  she  ceased, 
exclaimed. 

"  Cursed  spirit  of  malevolence  !  shall 
we  never  escape  its  fiendish  machina- 
tions %  Oh,  that  dreadful  woman ! 
Well  does  she  perform  her  threat  of 
persecuting  me  to  the  world's  end. 
Lucy,  it  is  because  I  preferred  your 
angel  mother  to  her,  that  she  so  hates 
me.  She  broke  her  sister's  heart,  she 
Ix)isoned  her  father's  mind,  she  wound- 
ed my  spirit  past  all  cure ;  and  now 
she  would  kill  me,  outright." 

"Be  composed,  dear  father,"  said 
Lucy,  soothingly;  "this  time,  at  least, 
her  shafb  is  harmless." 

"Has  it  not  wounded  you,  my  child? 
has  it  not  robbed  you  of  a  mother  1" 

"No,  oh  no  !"  she  cried,  "  it  has  not 
made  mother  other  than  she  was  before. 
She  is  the  only  mother  I  know."  Then 
turning  to  Mrs.  Ash,  who  was  weeping, 
she   said.     "Dear,  kind  mother,  how 
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does  this  discovery  increase  my  grati- 
tude !  If  you  had  given  me  birth,  na- 
ture would  have  made  it  your  duty  to 
sustain  and  educate  me;  but  now,  what 
law  compelled  you  to  nurse  my  helpless 
infancy ;  to  restrain  my  wayward  child- 
hood; to  guide  my  erring  youth  ;  to  en- 
dure fatigue,  watching,  and  sorrow  for 
my  sake;  and  to  love  me,  notwithstand- 
ing my  unkindness  and  frequent  un- 
dutifulness?  I  feel  that  I  owe  you  a 
double  debt  of  giutitude ;  for  you  have 
done  me,  voluntarily,  what  nature  and 
duty  would  have  compelled  an  own 
mother  to  do.  I  have  never  felt  the 
want  of  a  mother's  love ;  you  shall  never 
feel  the  lack  of  a  daughter's  fond  afi'ec- 
tion  and  duty." 

"  God  Almighty  bless  you,  my  dear, 
good  Lucy !"  cried  Mr.  Ash.  "  The 
bolt  haa  indeed,  fallen  harmless ;  I  am 
still  a  happy  man.  She  did  not  think 
that  you  would  leave  us;  it  wjis  at  our 
domestic  happiness  the  shaft  was  aimed. 
Draw  a  contrast,  my  love,  l)etween  her 
who  was  a  factory  girl,  and  the  woman 
whose  delicate  hands  never  yet  did  a 
good  or  useful  action." 

"I  see  it  all,"  crietl  Lucy.  "I  now 
undei*stand  much  that  used  to  be  a  mys- 
tery to  me.  I  confess  that  1  did  feel 
([uite  indignant  at  you,  dear  mother ; 
because  you  insisted  ou  father's  triiding 
away  our  old  place,  and  coming  here. 
And  since  we  were  here,  whenever  I 
have  seen  him  sad,  I  have  felt  my  heai't 
rising  against  you." 

"  Lucy,"  said  Mr.  Ash,  "  I  am  fre- 
quently sad;  for  my  heai't,  weaker  than 
your  mother's.  Yet,  be  assured,  her 
feelings  are  as  acute  as  mine,  only  her 
strength  of  mind  enables  her  to  bear 
herself  nobly,  above  the  common  ills 
and  cares  of  life.  And  we  have  need  of 
her  sustaining  spirit,  Lucy.  And  I 
now  beseech  you  lean  on  her,  and  place 
implicit  conhdence  in  her  judgment  and 
affectionate  counsel.  My  heart  is  light- 
er now  than  it  has  been  for  yeara." 

"And  so  is  mine,"  thought  Mrs.  Ash, 
bnt  she  s|)oke  not.  She  had  felt  heraelf 
a  step-motlier.  She  had  given  her  maid- 
en heart,  with  all  its  treasures,  to  Mr. 


Afih,  and  he  had  married  her  while  his 
own  was  bleeding   for  the  lost   one  of 
his  first   affection.     The   forlorn  situa- 
tion of  his  £mma's  child,  urged  him  to 
a  speedier  union  than  his  feelings  ^ 
proved ;   and  Isabel   found  the  i*ose  of 
her  young  affections  doomed  to  suffer 
more  of  the  dew  than  the  sunshine  of 
life.     She  nursed  and  affbended  the  del- 
icate child  of  her  for  whom  her  husband 
sorrowed  continually,  with  a  love  pure 
as  any  love   can   be    tliat   springs   not 
from  maternity ;  and  she  saw  her  hus- 
band cherish  that  child  with    a  tender- 
ness which  her  heart  yearned  in  vain 
to  shai'e.     She  saw  him  dixjp  upon  its 
face  tears  of  regret  for   the  mother  it 
had   lost;   yet   she   kissed   those   tears 
away,  and  the  strong  heart  loved  on. 
As  Lucy  grew,  her  tender  love  wound 
itself  more  intimately  around  his  affec- 
tions.    They  were  all  the  woi'ld  to  each 
other,  and  they  were  all   the   world  to 
her;  and   she   was  to   them   the   irre- 
proachable wife,    the   faitbfid   mother, 
the    indefatigable  servant;  the   JesJou« 
guardian  of  ^eir  happiness,  their  honor, 
health  and  fortune;  every  thing,  indeed, 
but  that  which  she  deserved  and  longed 
to  be — the  tenderly,  the  best  belovecL 
She  stood  in   her   own  strength,    8U|i- 
porting  them  with  the  clinging  tendr^ 
of  her  love ;  while  they   twined    fondly 
round  each  other,  and  I'ested  gracefully 
upon  her  sustaining   power.     N'ow  she 
felt   as   if  each   had   thrown    au    arm 
around  her.   They  understood  each  oth- 
er; and  she  was  happy. 

Ten  years!  Oh,  the  changt^  that 
take  place  while  the  shadow  of  time 
goes  down  ten  degrees  upon  the  dial  of 
eternal  dui-ation !  Silently  it  moves 
along  the  mighty  arch ;  we  heed  not  the 
progi^ession,  till  we  turn  and  look  back- 
ward upon  the  space  over  which  it  h«s 
traveinsed.  Oh,  the  changes  it  has 
wrouglit !  The  tender  gef m  of  infancy 
has  grown  into  the  sweet  bud  of  child- 
hood ;  careless,  happy  childhood  has  ex- 
panded to  the  half-blown  flower  of  youli, 
bitjathiug  with  droo)>ed  head  and  bcaih 
tiful  blushes  its  iii-st  fragrant  sighs  IQ 
the  whispeiing  wind.     Youth  has  be. 
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I  come  the  rich,  ripe,  full-blown  flower, 
I  shaiding  abroad  its  treaJliui-es  of  incense, 
liod  reTealing  its  full  pro{)ortions  to  the 
summer  sun.  Maturity  has  changed 
to  the  sickly  hue  of  the  fading  bloom  ; 
and  the  pale  petals  of  life's  decline  have 
ripened  to  the  beauty  of  the  glorious 
autamn.  There  are  giuve-stones  all 
akog  the  way,  and  many  living  hearts 
nestle  in  cold  agony  amongst  the  weeds 
that  are  growing  over  the  mouldering 
breast ;  the  verdure  is  dewed  with  teal's, 
and  there  are  broken  hopes,  and  ci*ush- 
ed  ambitiony  and  gifts  contemned,  and 
blessingB  tmregarded ;  tracks  of  the 
homing  feet  of  guilt,  and  the  piteous 
wrecks  of  genius's  glittering  diadems 
trampled  in  the  common  dust !  Ten 
ynra  !  Oh,  the  changes  that  ten  years 
bring  to  earth  ! 

The  traveler  who  pauses  to-day  by 
the  mountain  spring  where  Mr.  Ash 
stood  ten  years  ago,  and  pointed  his 
fiunily  to  their  forest  home,  would  find 
it  difficult  to  believe  that  so  short  a 
peiiod  CQfuld  have  wrought  such  a  won- 
derful change.  The  dense  and  mighty 
forest  has  utterly  disappeared;  and  a 
busy  tillage  has  grown  up  in  the  pleas- 
ant valley,  with  its  mechanic  and  mer- 
cfaantB ;  while  the  swelling  hills  beyond 
are  beantilul  with  farm-houses,  fair 
gardesis,  rich  orchards,  and  fields  of 
golden  grain,  interspersed  with  groves 
and  streams,  the  whole  enlivened  by 
miging  birds,  bounding  animals,  and 
groups  of  sportive  children. 

T^t  el^ant  edifice  situated  on  the 
bosom  of  the  hill,  surrounded  by  the 
highly  ornamented  grounds  that  have 
their  fringed  borders  on  the  bright,  cir- 
cling stream,  beyond  which  spread  out 
meadows  and  fields  of  wheat,  is  the 
dwelling  of  oar  emigrant,  Mr.  Ash.  He 
is  a  contented,  and,  therefore,  a  happy 
man.  The  blessings  with  wliioh  he  is 
ffUTDonded  have  caused  him  to  forget 
the  sorrowful  past  so  far  that  its  shad- 
ows only  serve  to  brighten,  with  con- 
trut  with  the  joyous  present.  Lucy  is 
still  with  him,  his  aflectionate  and  much 
loved  child,  but  she  is  a  wife  and  a 
mother.     A  proud  and  happy  wife  is 


Lucy  Barton,  and  a  haftpier  husband 
than  Harry  lives  not  on  earth.  But 
their  heai-ts  are  not  bound  to  ejtrth ; 
their  high  and  holy  a  flections  i^st  on 
the  perfections  of  the  Deity.  Harry 
Barton,  the  young,  unlettered  woods- 
man, lias  become  the  learned  and  pious 
pastor  of  the  congi-egation  whose  united 
voices  raise  fi-oni  the  neat  Gothic  church, 
which  nestles  in  the  shadow  of  the 
maple  grove  at  the  head  of  the  village. 
He  is  almost  worshiped  by  his  people, 
toward  whom  he  performs  his  whole 
duty,  and  by  the  children,  who,  through 
his  instructions,  are  intelligent,  quiet, 
and  dutiful,  growing  up  in  the  nurtm-e 
and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  In  these 
pious  laboi-s  of  love,  he  has  a  meok  and 
prayerful  assistant  in  his  Lucy's  cousin, 
Grerti*ude.  Ten  years  have  changed  her 
heart  as  well  as  her  fortune.  She  mar- 
ried a  dashing  stranger,  who,  after  a 
short  career  of  fashionable  folly,  disap- 
peared, leaving  a  broken-hearted  wife, 
a  ruined  father-in-law,  and  a  stricken 
mother,  whose  spirit  sunk  utterly  be- 
neath the  whirling  surges  of  its  baffled 
ambition. 

She  died  ;  but  Grertinide  found  mercy 
with  the  Lord.  Stricken,  penitent,  and 
humble,  she  wrote  a  very  diflerent  let- 
ter to  Lucy,  from  the  one  which  we 
have  transcribed  above,  entreating,  if  it 
might  be  so,  a  home  in  her  father's 
family,  even  if  it  were  as  a  menial  serv- 
ant. Lucy  hastened  to  write  a  sooth- 
ing letter  to  the  sorrowful  one,  profter- 
iiig  her  a  sister's  place  in  her  home  and 
heart.  And  a  good  and  gentle  sister 
did  she  prove  hei-self ;  and  no  motiier 
could  have  loved  and  guided  a  penitent 
child  more  tenderly  than  Mrs.  Ash  did 
her,  who  had  been  taught  to  despise  and 
malign  the  "  low-bi'ed  woman."  Mi-s. 
Ash  had  a  lofty  spiiit*  a  high  and  noble 
heart  She  relied  on  her  own  integii- 
ty  of  pui-pose,  and  moved  steadily  for- 
ward in  the  path  of  duty,  with  heaven- 
ward eye,  and  heart  and  iiands  given  to 
the  dear  couipanious  whoui  ahe  cheered 
along  the  way ;  and  she  found  a  rich  i-e- 
ward  in  the  unbounded  coutidence  and 
deference  of  all  her  loved  ones.     Yet, 
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when  her  husband,  in  his  happiness, 
refers  to  her  as  the  builder  of  his  good 
fortune,  she  is  wont  to  reply,  "  Look 
unto  God.  I  am  an  erring  mortal.  I 
did,  indeed,  act  conscientiously ;  but 
the  main-spring  of  my  action  was  a  pride 
that  could  not  endure  contumely.'* 


FAULT  FINDINa. 

BT    MBS.    H.  B.  8T0WB. 

The  faults  and  mistakes  of  us  poor 
human  beings  are  as  often  perpetuated 
by  despair  as  by  any  other  one  thing. 
Have  we  not  all  been  burdened  by  a 
consciousness  of  faults  that  we  were 
slow  to  correct  because  we  felt  discour- 
aged 1  Have  we  not  been  sensible  of 
a  real  help  sometimes  from  the  presence 
of  a  friend  who  thought  well  of  us, 
believed  in  us,  set  our  virtues  in  the 
best  light,  and  put  our  faults  in  the 
background  ? 

Let  us  depend  upon  it,  tliat  the  flesh 
and  blood  that  are  in  us, — the  needs, 
the  wants,  the  des[)ondencies, — are  in 
each  of  our  fellows,  in  every  awkward 
servant  and  careless  child. 
Finally,  let  us  all  resolve, — 
Fii-st,  to  attain  to  the  gnice  of  si- 
lence. 

Second,  to  deem  all  fault-finding 
that  does  no  good,  a  sin  ;  and  to  re- 
solve, when  we  are  happy  ourselves, 
not  to  poison  the  atmosphere  for  our 
neighbors  by  calling  on  them  to  remark 
every  painful  and  disagreeable  feature 
of  their  daily  life. 

Third,  to  practise  the  grace  and  vir- 
tue of  PRAISE.  We  have  all  been 
taught  that  it  is  our  duty  to  praise 
God,  but  few  of  us  have  reflectj^d  on 
our  duty  to  praise  men ;  and  yet  fot 


the  same  reason  that  we  should  praise 
the  divine  goodness  it  is  our  duty  to 
praise  human  excellence. 

We  should  praise  our  friends, — our 
near  and  dear  ones ;  we  should  look  on 
and  think  of  their  virtues  till  their 
faults  fade  away ;  and  when  we  love 
most,  and  see  most  to  love,  then  only 
is  the  wise  time  wisely  to  speak  <^ 
what  should  still  be  altered. 

Parents  should  look  out  for  occasions 
to  commend  their  children,  as  carefully 
as  they  seek  to  reprove  their  faults; 
and  employers  should  praise  ihe  good 
their  servants  do  as  strictly  as  they 
blame  the  evil. 

Whoever  undertakes  to  use  this  wea- 
pon will  find  that  praise  goes  farther 
in  many  cases  than  blame.  Watch  till 
a  blundeiing  servant  does  something 
well,  and  then  praise  him  for  it,  and 
you  will  see  a  new  fire  lighted  in  the 
eye,  and  often  you  will  find  that  in  one 
respect  at  least  you  have  secured  ex- 
cellence thenceforward. 

When  you  blame,  which  should  be 
seldom,  let  it  be  alone  with  the  person, 
quietly,  considerately,  and  with  all  the 
tact  you  arepossessed  of.  The  fashion 
of  reproving  children  and  servants  in 
the  presence  of  others  cannot  be  too 
much  deprecated.  Pride,stubbomne^ 
and  self-will  are  aroused  by  this,  whiU 
a  more  private  reproof  might  be  r^! 
oeived  with  thankfulness. 

As  a  general  rule,  I  would  say,  i 
children  in  these  respects  just  as  ya 
would  grown  people ;  they  are  gro^ 
people  in  miniature,  and  need  as  can 
ful  consideration  of  their  feelings  i 
any  of  us. 

Lastly,  let  us  all  make  a  bead-roll^ 
holy  rosary,  of  all  that  is  good  ail 
agreeable  in  our  position,  our  surrounl 
ings,  our  daily  lot,  of  all  that  is  go4 
and  agreeable  in  our  friends,  our  chill 
ren,  our  servants,  and  charge  ourselvf 
to  repeat  it  daily,  till  the  habit  of  o 
minds  be  to  praise  and  to  commen< 
and  so  doing,  we  shall  catch  and  k 
one  Little  Fox  who  hath  destroy^ 
many  tender  gi:ape& 
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AFAB  m  TjBCB  SESEBT. 

BT  PRINGLE. 

Afab  in  the  desert  I  love  to  ride 

With  the  silent  Bnsh-boy  alone  by  mv  side; 

When  the  sorrows  of  Life  the  soul  o  ercast, 

And  sick  of  the  Present  I  cling  to  the  Past, 

When  the  eye  is  suffused  with  regretfiil  tears 

From  the  shadows  of  things  that  had  long  since  fled, 

Flit  o*er  the  brain  like  ghosts  of  the  dead — 

Bright  visions  of  glory — that  vanished  too  soon; 

Day-dreams — that  departed  e'er  manhood's  noon; 

Attachments — by  fate  or  by  falsehood  reft; 

Companions  of  earlier  days — lost  or  left; 

And  my  native  land,  whose  magical  name 

Thrills  to  the  heart  like  electric  flame, 

The  home  of  my  childhood,  the  haunts  of  my  prime. 

All  the  passions  and  scenes  of  that  rapturous  time. 

When  the  feelings  were  young  and  the  world  was  new, 

Like  the  fresh  lowers  of  Eden  unfolding  to  view; 

All — all  now  forsaken — forgotten — foigone! 

And  I — ^a  lone  exile — remembered  by  none. 

My  high  aims  abandoned — my  good  acts  undone — 

Aweary  of  all  that  is  under  the  sun. 

With  a  sadness  of  heart  which  no  stranger  may  scan, 

I  fly  to  the  desert  afar  from  man. 

Afar  in  the  desert  I  love  to  ride 

With  the  silent  Bush-boy  alone  by  my  side; 

When  the  wild  turmoil  of  this  wearisome  life. 

With  the  scenes  of  oppression,  corruption,  and  strife; 

The  proud  man's  frown  and  the  base  man's  fears — 

The  soomer's  laugh  and  the  sufferer's  tears; 

And  malice  and  meanness — and  falseness  and  folly. 

Dispose  me  to  musing  and  dark  melancholy; 

When  my  bosom  is  full,  and  my  thoughts  are  high. 

And  my  soul  is  sick  with  the  bondsman's  sigh — 

Oh!  then  there  is  freedom,  and  joy,  aind  pride, 

Afar  in  the  desert  alone  to  ride! 

There  is  rapture  to  vault  on  the  champing  steed. 

And  to  bound  away  with  the  eagle's  speed; 

With  the  death-fraught  fire-lock  in  my  hand — 

The  only  law  of  a  desert  land! 

Afar  in  the  desert  I  love  to  ride, 

With  the  silent  Bush-boy  alone  by  my  side; 

Away,  away  in  the  wilderness  vast. 

Where  the  white  man's  foot  hath  never  passed, 

And  the  quivered  Coranna  or  Bechuan 

Hath  scarcely  crossed  with  his  roving  dan: 

A  region  of  emptiness,  howling  and  drear. 

Which  man  hath  abandoned  from  famine  and  fear, 

Which  the  sucker  and  lizard  inhabit  alone— 

With  the  twilight  bat  from  the  yawny  stone 

Where  grass,  nor  herb,  nor  shrub  take  root: 

Save  poisonous  thorns  which  pierce  the  foot: 

And  the  bitter  melon  fur  food  and  drink 

Is  the  pilgrim's  fare  by  the  Salt  Lake  brink. 

A  region  of  drouth  where  no  river  glides, 
Not;  rippling  brook  with  its  grassy  sides — 
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Where  sedgy  pool,  nor  bubbling  fount. 
Nor  tree,  nor  cloud,  nor  misty  mount 
Appears,  to  refresh  the  aching  eye; 
But  the  barren  earth  and  the  burning  sky, 
And  the  black  horizon,  round  and  round, 
Spread — void  of  living  light  or  sound. 

And  here,  while  the  night  winds  around  me  sigh, 
And  the  stars  bum  bright  in  the  midnight  sky, 
As  1  sit  afar  by  the  desert  stone. 
Like  Elijah  by  Horeb's  cave  alone, 
A  still  small  voice  comes  tlirough  the  wild. 
Like  a  father  consoling  his  fretful  child, 
Which  banishes  bitterness,  wrath  and  fear, 
Saying — **  Man  is  distant,  but  God  is  near." 


'*#*^^^^^^»» 


CHBisT  WAsnnra  the  disciples'  feet. 


O  BLESSED  Jesus,  when  I  see  thee  bending, 
Girt  as  a  servant,  at  thy  servants'  feet; 

Love,  lowliness,  and  might,  in  zeal  all  blending, 
To  wash  their  dust  away,  and  make  them  meet. 

To  share  thy  feast — I  know  not  t'  adore, 

Whether  thy  humbleness  or  glory  more. 

Conscious  thou  art  of  that  dread  hour  impending. 
When  thou  must  hang  in  anguish  on  the  tree, 

Tet  as  in  the  beginning,  to  the  ending 
Of  thy  sad  life,  thine  own  are  dear  to  thee — 

And  thou  wilt  prove  to  them  ere  thou  dost  part 

The  untold  love  which  fills  thy  faithful  heart. 

The  day  too  is  at  hand,  when  far  ascendinff 
Thy  human  brow  the  crown  of  God  shall  wear. 

Ten  thousand  saints  and  radiant  ones  attending. 
To  do  thy  will  and  bow  in  homase  there: 

But  thou  dost  pledge  to  guard  thy  Church  from  ill. 

Or  bless  with  good,  thyself  a  servant  still. 

Meek  Jesus!  to  my  soul  thy  spirit  lending. 
Teach  me  to  live,  like  thee,  in  lowly  love; 

With  humblest  service  all  thy  saints  befriending. 
Until  I  serve  before  thy  throne  above — 

Yes,  serving  e'en  my  foes,  for  thou  didst  seek 

The  feet  of  Judas  in  thy  service  meek. 

Daily  my  pilgrimage,  as  homeward  wending 
My  weary  way,  and  sadly  stained  with  sin, 

Daily  do  thou,  thy  precious  grace  expending, 
Wash  me  all  clean  without,  and  clean  within, 

And  make  me  fit  to  have  a  part  with  thee 

And  thine,  at  last  in  heaven's  festivity. 

O  blessed  name  of  servaiU!  comprehending 
Man's  highest  honor  in  the  humblest  name, 

For  thou,  God's  Christ,  tliat  ofiice  recommending, 
The  throne  of  mighty  power  didst  truly  claim; 

He  who  would  rise  like  thee,  like  thee  must  owe 

His  glory  only  to  his  stooping  low. 

G.  W. 
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and  heavily,  as  if  the  shoulder  of  some 
unseen  giant  were  applied  to  the  whole 
mass,  and,  as  they  roll,  continually  chang- 
ing their  appearance — now  white  as  the 
plume  of  the  plover,  iust  wetted  in  the 
salt  sea  foam,  now  dark  and  threatening, 
as  if  pregnant  with  wrath  to  man,  and 
again  glowing  in  all  the  colors  of  the  ra- 
diant bow,  lined  on  the  retreating  cloud 
— and  thus  to  see  them  pass,  till  all  have 
gone  except,  perchance,  a  lingerer  here 
and  there,  that  seems  loth  to  go  from  the 
cheering  smile  of  the  sun,  while  yet  a 
single  ray  is  left  to  gild  and  beautify  the 
ejtrth,  ocean,  or  sky — ^to  gaze  upon  such 
a  scene,  I  say,  is,  indeed,  delightful;  and 
will  and  must  draw  forth  the  admiration, 
if  not  the  adoration,  ,of  every  intelligent 
existence.  Here  is  an  exhaustless  field 
for  admiration — something  that  will  never 
tire — always  beautiful,  always  new. 

**  Parrins;  d  ly 
T>1es  like  the  dolphin,  whom  each  p^i'K  imbnee 
With  a  new  color,  till  it  ganpfi  away, 
The  last  f  till  lovelieet/' 

But«  I  digress.  After  all  the  admira- 
tion of  the  thousand  scenes  of  beauty 
that  day  presents,  still  can  I  turn  with 
the  sincerity  of  early  love,  and  in  the 
fulness  of  my  heart  exclaim,  with  one  of 
our  own  sweet  poets, 

**  Mot«t  beantifUI,  ecotHtic,  holy  olght ! 

How  I  do  love  thee  !'* 

A  veil  seems  drawn  over  the  cares  and 
sorrows  of  earth  for  a  brief  period,  and, 
as  the  last  dim  light  of  day  is  fading  from 
our  view,  and  the  shadows  of  night  are 
deepening  an>und  us,  we  are  reminded 
that  even  thus  is  passing  the  brief  day  of 
life — thus,  soon  ^nll  the  shadows  of  the 
tomb  shut  from  our  vision  the  blessed 
light  of  the  rejoicing  sun. 

Whispers,  as  of  unseen  spirits,  are 
ever  floating  around  us,  at  this  calm  and 
holy  hour — and  is  it  not  soothing  to 
think,  that,  perchance,  the  spirits  of  de- 
parted friends— ^those  dear  ones  to  whom 
our  hearts  so  fondly  cling — are  hovering 
around  us,  like  guardian  angels,  to  shield 
us  from  danger,  to  whisper  to  us  of  their 
radiant  home,  and  raise  our  aspirations 
to  the  God  of  all !  We  seem  enveloped 
by  an  atmosphere  of  holiness  —the  very 
air  is  redolent  with  music,  falling  upon 
the  spirit  like  a  spell,  and  we  seem,  as  it 
were,  raised  nearer  heaven,  and  more 
lost  to  earth,  than  we  can  feel  in  the 
hurry  and  bustle  of  the  day.  We  look 
up  U)  the  illimitable  sky — studded  with 
innumerable  stars — and  wo  feel  our  spirits 
yearning,  ay,  panting  within  us,  to  hold 
communion  with  those  worlds  of  light. 


NiaET. 


BT    H.  C.    HXNBT. 


Let  the  Gheber  kneel,  in  the  deep 
idolatry  of  his  heart,  and  pour  out  his 
prayers  to  the  sun;  ay,  let  him  tenn  it 
his  God — ^his  life — his  all — while  kindles 
his  eye  with  rapture,  as  it  drinks  in  its 
glorioQS  beams;  but  for  myself,  I  must 
Cf>nfes8,  that  night,  calm,  silent  night, 
with  its  radiant  sabbaoth  glowuig  bum- 
iugly  above  me,  has  a  charm,  a  silent  yet 
holy  eloquence,  which  we  find  not,  we 
feel  not,  in  the  bustle  and  glare  of  the 
day.  I  love  the  golden  sunlight;  it 
thriUs  my  very  soul  with  joy,  and  I  have 
gased  upon  the  splendors  it  creates,  hour 
after  hoar,  forgetful  of  myself,  almost 
lost  in  admiration.  I  have  seen  this 
king,  this  God  of  day,  when  he  came 
forth  from  the  portals  of  the  east.  Hing- 
ing abroad  his  golden  rays,  first  on  the 
over-arching  sky,  then  on  the  earth;  and 
the  hill  tops  caught  his  glanoe,  and 
smfled,  and  almost  seemed  to  glow  with 
life,  aa  well  as  beauty;  and  soon  the  glad 
rays  came  down  upon  the  vaUey,  and  the 
Kti:eamlet8  ran,  and  leaped,  and  sparkled, 
ss  if  rejoicing  in  his  gorgeous  beams; 
and  the  mists  b^an  to  rise  from  the  mar- 
gin of  river,  brook,  and  sheeted  lake, 
and  dimb  ap  to  mantle  the  brow  of  hill 
■ad  mount,  or  float  away, in  purple  glory, 
to  the  unaeen  gates  of  paradise;  and  as 
I  watdied  them  steadily,  intently,  until 
the  cortaixi  of  distance  hid  them  from  my 
view,  I  have  felt  something  within  me, 
as  it  were,  struggling  like  them  to  flee 
awqr  from  the  shadows  and  storms  of 
earth,  to  a  brighter  and  happier  home. 
I  have  seen  the  beauties  of  a  summer's 
sunset,  and  have  felt  that  they  were  rav- 
ishing. My  eye  would  never  weary  of 
drinlanfr  in  the  glories  which  such  a  scene 
pfesenta.  To  see  clouds,  deep,  massy, 
goigeoaa,  piled  upon  each  other  in  beau- 
tiful magnificenoe,  seeming  the  '*  pillared 
props  of  heaven,"  the  thousand  colors  of 
the  sunbeam  painted  upon  their  fleecy 
folds;  to  see  them  rolling  away,  slowly 
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In  every  gentle  spirit  lives  a  tone  that 
echoes  back  the  sweet  and  simple  lan- 
guage of  the  poet: 

**  If  those  bright  orbs  that  gem  t  be  niL,ht 

Be  each  a  blif  iftil  dwelling  sphere. 
Where  kindred  apirits  reunite. 

Whom  Tate  hath  torn  asunder  here— 
How  sweet  it  were  at  once  to  die, 

And  leave  ihis  dreary  world  afar. 
Meet  soul  and  soul,aQH  cleave  the  Mky, 

Aud  soar  away  from  star  to  star," 

Let  not  us,  who  enjoy  the  clear  light 
of  revelation,  judge  those  with  too  much 
severity,  who,  in  olden  time,  bowed 
down  in  worship  to  the  stars  of  heaven. 
Theirs  was  an  idolatry  that  degraded  not. 
And  did  not  the  quiet  heaven,  with  its 
myriad  eyes,  look  down,  approvingly,  on 
worship  and  on  worshippers  1  O,  heard 
they  not  a  voice  in  every  star,  that  spoke 
to  them  of  Deity  ?  Theirs  was  a  worship 
that  chastened,  and  purified,  and  exalted 
the  soul;  and,  though  they  erred,  who 
shall  say  that  they  erred  fatally  ?  Not 
we,  who  kneel  on  velvet  cushions  in  the 
magnificent  temples  which  our  pride,  and 
not  our  love  to  God,  has  piled;  uttering 
the  prayer  which  our  hearts  feel  not, 
pouring  forth  burning  words  with  our 
lips,  while  our  spirits  are  lifeless  within 
us.  Their  temple  was  the  earth,  cur- 
tained by  sky  and  cloud;  their  altars 
were  the  flinty  rock,  cusliioned  alone  by 
moss;  their  songs  were  echoed  by  moun- 
tain and  hill,  and  the  voice  of  many 
waters  gave  the  solemn  response.  They 
worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  igno- 
rantly,  it  is  true,  but  not  the  less  fer- 
vently. And  who,  I  had  almost  asked, 
who  can  refrain  from  worshipping  this 
burning  record  of  the  Universal  Mind, 
this 

*  Be  ntifnl  lan^uaf^e  of  the  unseen  God  I  * 
Can  a  being,  fashioned  by  an  Almighty 
hand,  endowed  with  deathless  energies, 
go  forth  alone  at  the  still,  calm,  holy 
hour  of  midnight,  aud  gaze  on  the  myste- 
rious beauty,  the  silent  magnificence,  of 
the  starry  worlds,  nor  feel  a  thiill,  a 
struggle  within  him,  as  if  his  soul  had 
caught  a  glance  of  the  high  land  of  its 
birth,  and  was  panting  to  go  home  to  the 
bosom  of  its  Father  and  its  God.  Who 
can  feel,  as  his  eye  is  lifted,  and  the  star- 
light rests  on  the  uncovered  brow,  that 
he  is  to  sink,  in  a  Uttle  while,  into  a 
sleep  that  shall  never  know  of  waking  / 
Siirely,  something  must  whisper  to  the 
soul  of  an  immortality — an  inimortality 
the  very  consciousness  of  which  lifts  the 
proud  spirit  above  its  dog  of  clay,  and 
pla<:es  man  upon  a  glorious  height — an 


elevation  which  is,  in  truth,  but  a  little 
lower  than  the  angels. 

Those  blessed  stars,  those  radiant  chai^ 
acters  of  light,  have  been  beautifully 
termed,  by  a  popular  author,  **  the  poo- 
try  of  heaven. "  Yes,  they  are,  indeed, 
poetry,  written  by  the  finger  of  Jehov&h 
upon  the  eternal  sky,  and  he  who  cons  it 
well  may  learn  full  many  a  high  and  holy 
lesson,  lie  will  feel  the  rust  that  hath 
gathered  around  his  spirit  from  the  chill- 
ing mists  of  earth,  wearing  away,  and 
his  soul  resuming  more  and  more  of  its 
original  brightness,  and  thus  preparing 
to  join,  ere  long,  the  chorus  of  'Hhose 
eternal  harmonies  above,''  those  never- 
fading  stars,  which  are 

**  Forever  sinsrinz  as  they  shine. 
The  hand  that  made  us  is  divine.** 


■n^W^^f^^^^*** 


THT  MOTEZB. 


BY  LYDIA  H.  SIQOURNET. 

Who,  when  tliiue  infant  life  was  yoiinj 
Delighted,  o^er  thy  cradle  hung  ? 
With  pity,  soothed  each  childish  moan. 
And  made  thy  little  griefs  her  own  ? 
Who  sleepless  watched  in  hours  of  pain. 
Nor  smiled  'till  thou  wert  well  again  ? 
Who  sorrowed  from  thy  side  to  part, 
Aud  bore  thee  absent,  on  her  heart  ? 
Thy  Mother,  boy  I     How  can'st  thou  pay 
Her  tender  care,  by  night  and  day  ? 

Who  join'd  thy  sports  ¥rith  cheerful  air, 
And  joy'd  to  see  thee  strong  and  fair  i 
Who,  with  fond  pride,  to  guest  and  friend, 
Would  still  the  darling  child  commend  ? 
Whose  tears  in  secret  flowed  like  rain, 
If  sin  or  woe  thy  life  did  stain  I 
And  who,  with  prayer's  unceasing  sigh. 
Besought  for  thee  a  homo  on  high  ? 
Thy  Mother,  boy  !     How  can'st  thou  pay 
Her  tireless  love,  by  night  and  day  ? 

Bear  on  thy  brow  the  lofty  smile 

Of  upright  duty,  free  from  guile; 

With  earnest  diligence  restrain 

The  word,  the  look,  that  gives  her  pain; 

If  weary  toil  her  path  invade, 

Come,  fond  and  fearless,  to  her  aid, 

Nerve  thy  young  arm,  her  steps  to  guide, 

If  fades  her  cheek,  be  near  her  side. 

And  by  a  life  of  goodness  pay 

Her  care  aud  love,  by  night  and  day. 
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TEE  SFiaiTIinCAN. 


BT  HORAGO  BUBBirXLL,  D.D. 

^'Bnt  there  1e  n.  fplrit  in  man,  and  the  in6p1  ra- 
tion of  the  AlmiKfaty  fi^Teth  tbemandeniandln^.'' 


Wb  sometiineii  undertake  to  magnify 
the  dignity  of  man  by  dwelling  on  the 
wonderfol  achieyements  of  his  intelli- 
gence. He  creates  and  uses  language, 
makes  records  of  the  past,  enacts  laws, 
builds  institutions,  climbs  the  heavens, 
searching  out  the  times  and  orbits,  pene- 
trates the  secret  affinities  aud  counts  the 
atoms  of  matter,  bridges  the  sea  by  his 
inventioDs,  commands  the  lightning  it- 
self to  think  his  thoughts  and  run  upon 
his  errands  to  the  ends  of  the  world, — 
none  bat  a  stupendous  creature,  we  sup- 
pose, and  rightly,  can  be  manifested  in 
acts  of  inteUigence  like  these.  And  yet, 
to  be  penetrated  and  lighted  up  from 
within  by  the  mind  of  God,  to  have  the 
onderstanding  of  things  unseen  by  the 
inspiration  of  the  Almighty,  in  one  word, 
to  be  spirit,  and  have  the  consciousness 
even  of  (rod,  as  being  irradiated  and 
filled  with  his  divine  fullness;  this,  after 
all,  is  the  distinction  that  makes  any 
mere  show  of  intelligence  quite  insigniii- 
cant 

We  sometimes  dwell  on  the  fact  of  the 
moBil  nature  in  man,  conceiving  that  in 
this,  he  is  seen  to  be,  most  of  all,  ex- 
alted. And  our  impression  is  right,  if 
by  the  moral  we  understand,  also,  the 
spintnal  and  religious  nature,  as  we  often 
da.  But,  in  strict  propriety,  the  moral 
nature  is  quite  another  and  vastly  infe- 
rior thing,  as  respects  the  scale  of  its 
«lignity.  The  spiritual  is  even  as  much 
liigher  than  the  moral,  as  the  moral  is 
bigher  than  the  animal.  To  be  a  moral 
being  is  to  have  a  sense  of  duty  aud  a 
power  ci  choice  that  supports  and  justi- 
fies responsibility.  It  is  that  in  us  which 
recognizes  the  supremacy  of  moral  ideas 
or  abstract  notions,  and  acknowledges 
their  binding  force,  as  laws  or  principles. 


Animals,  for  example,  have  a  certain 
power  of  intelligence,  but  they  have  no 
sense  of  duty,  or  law;  there  is  a  point 
quite  above  their  tier  of  existence.  But 
to  be  raised  in  this  manner  above  them, 
as  being  simply  a  moral  creature,  is  by 
no  means  any  principal  distinction.  An 
atheist  can  have  moral  ideas,  and,  acting 
on  the  plane  of  the  world  as  a  member 
of  human  society,  can  feel  and  can  per- 
sonally honor  the  obligations  of  princi- 
ple. But,  to  be  spirit,  or  to  have  a 
spiritual  nature,  is  to  be  practically  re- 
lated to  a  being  in  us  and  about  us,  who 
is  above  all  mere  abstractions,  or  princi- 
ples: viz.,  to  the  person  of  God  Himself. 
It  is  to  be  capable,  ndt  of  duty  only,  or 
of  sentiments  of  duty,  but  of  receiving 
God,  of  knowing  Him  within,  of  being 
permeated,  filled,  ennobled,  glorified  by 
his  infinite  spirit.  Ideas  can  not  walk  in 
us,  or  witness,  or  beget  anew,  or  seal; 
but,  the  living  God,  communicating  Him- 
self to  souls,  can  do  this  and  more — can 
raise  them  to  his  own  plane  of  existence, 
and  make  them  partakers  with  him,  even 
in  his  character  itself.  And  here  it  is 
that  humanity  culminates,  or  reveals  the 
summit  of  its  dignity;  it  is,  in  being 
spirit,  and,  as  sucn,  open  to  the  visita- 
tion and  the  indwelling  power  of  (x(kL 
This  it  is,  and  this  only,  that  makes  us 
properly  religious  beings.  Angelic  na- 
ture cannot,  in  this  view,  be  higher.  No 
creature  being  can  excel  in  order  a  soul 
so  configured  to  God  as  to  be  inspirable 
by  him;  able  to  receive  his  impulse,  fall 
into  his  movement,  rest  in  his  endtf,  and 
be  finally  perfected  in  the  eternity  of  his 
joys. 

It  is  also  in  virtue  of  this  distinction 
between  a  merely  moral  nature  and  spirit, 
that  redemption,  or  the  restoration  from 
evil  is  possible;  for  that  we  are  down, 
under  evil,  can  not  be  denied.  Were 
there  no  other  way  for  us,  but  to  act  on 
ourselves,  and  bring  ourselves  out  of  our 
disorder  into  the  abstractions  of  law  and 
duty,  our  case  were  utterly  hopeless.  As 
certainly  as  sin  exists,  we  are  in  it  for- 
ever. Were  there  no  divine  access  to  us, 
no  capacity  of  inspiration  in  us,  the  body 
of  a  common  rock  could  as  well  light  it- 
self up  by  the  sun,  as  we  come  into  the 
light  again  of  true  virtue,  assisted  only 
by  the  abstract  principles,  or  light  of 
duty.     There  is  no  possibility  of  redemp* 
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tion,  or  spiritual  restoration  for  us,  save 
that,  as  being  open  to  the  inbreathing  of 
God,  we  may  be  so  impregnated  with  a 
new  power  of  life,  and,  by  force  of  a  di- 
vine visitation  within,  be  regenerated  in 
the  holiness  of  God.  All  which  is  de- 
scribed in  the  scripture  as  being  bom  of 
God.  And  what  a  height  of  ^most  di- 
vinity do  we  look  upon  in  such  a  truth  as 
that !  What  man  will  not  even  tremble, 
as  in  awe  of  himself,  when  he  contem- 
plates, in  this  word  of  scripture,  the  eter- 
nal Spirit  of  God  coursing  through  the 
secret  cells  and  chambers  of  his  feeling, 
turning  him  about  in  his  motions,  breath- 
ing in  his  thoughts,  and  calling  back  his 
wild  affections  to  a  common  center  with 
His  own. 

Glance  a  moment  also,  at  this  point, 
on  the  origin  and  constituted  relation  of 
our  human  nature,  as  spirit,  with  its  au- 
thor and  creator.  In  the  original  scheme 
of  existence,  it  was  planned  that  man 
should  be  complete,  and,  as  it  were,  in- 
finite in  God,  by  reason  of  his  continual 
participation  of  God.  And  this  is  the 
true  normal  state  of  man.  In  which  nor- 
mal state  he  was  to  be  a  continually  in- 
spired creature,  conscious  always  of  God 
as  of  himself,  actuated  by  the  divine 
character,  exalted  by  the  divine  beati- 
tude. This,  accordingly,  is  the  true  idea 
of  the  fall.  It  is  not  that  man  fell  away 
from  certain  moral  notions,  or  laws,  but 
it  is  that  he  fell  away  from  the  personal 
inhabitation  of  God,  lost  inspiration,  and 
so  became  a  dark,  enslaved  creature, — 
alienated,  as  the  apostle  says,  from  the 
life  of  God.  Still,  his  capacity  of  inspi- 
ration is  not  absolutely  gone,  or  closed 
up,  and  God  is  striving  ever  in  the  gos- 
pel, to  regain  his  dominion  over  Mm, 
again  to  fill  him  as  a  renewed  creature 
with  his  Spirit.  And  when  he  is  truly 
yielded  up  again  to  the  inspiration  of 
God,  when  he  is  born  of  the  spirit,  then 
he  is  so  far  restored  to  the  normal  state 
from  which  he  fell;  made  conscious  again 
of  God,  knowing  God  as  revealed  in  his 
inmost  life,  by  a  knowledge  that  is  imme- 
diate; filled  with  joy  and  peace,  fortified 
in  strength,  guided  by  the  motions  of 
eternal  wisdom.  This  is  the  real  signifi- 
cance, as  we  just  now  saw,  of  Christian 
regeneration.  It  is  not  that  the  subject 
is  set  in  a  new  relation  to  certain  abstract 
laws,  tests,  obligations,  but  it  is  that  he 
is  brought  back  into  his  true  normal  re- 
lation to  the  Eternal  Spirit  of  (ro<l,  and 
begins  to  live,  as  he  was  made  tu  live,  an 
inspired  life, — ^led  of  the  Spirit,  dwelt  in, 


walked  in  by  the  Spirit,  made  to  be  a 
temple  for  the  inhabitation  of  God,  as  he 
was  originally  desigued  to  be.  Sanctifi- 
cation,  properly  regarded,  is,  accordingly, 
nothing  but  a  complete  inspiration;  a 
bringing  of  every  thought  into  captivity 
to  the  divine  movement.  And  then,  if 
we  look  at  the  attributes  of  character 
perfected,  how  superlative,  how  evident- 
ly divine  they  are — ^the  self-renunciation, 
the  patience^the  fortitude  in  suffering, 
the  courage  superior  to  death  and  all  tor- 
ments of  persecution,  the  repose,  the 
joy,  the  abounding  beneficence,  the  for- 
giveness of  enemies,  the  fidelity  to  God, 
that  dies  sooner  than  renounce  Hinx— 
these  are  the  results  and  characters,  by 
which  the  inspired  life  is  distinguished. 
Meantime  the  subject  of  this  graoe  is  no 
way  taken  off  from  his  proper  individu- 
ality, by  the  state  of  inspired  impulse 
into  which  he  is  come,  but  he  appears 
rather  to  others,  and  also  seems  to  him- 
self, to  have  risen  to  a  more  complete  and 
potent  individualitv  than  he  ever  knew 
before.  It  is  as  if  he  had  just  here  dis- 
covered himself  and  awakenetl  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  sovereignty  over  aU 
things  around  him.  Knowing  that  ( vod 
worketh  in  him  to  will  and  to  do,  his  vriU- 
ing  and  doing  are  just  so  much  the  more 
energetic,  because  he  is  raised  in  such  a 
degree,  by  the  new  flood  of  movement 
upon  which  he  is  now  embarked.  He 
governs  himself  the  more  sublimely,  and, 
as  it  were,  imperially,  that  he  is  crowned 
as  a  king  by  the  inspiration  he  feels.  He 
subdues  the  body,  tramples  pain  and 
scorn,  rides  over  death,  and  takes  a  reign- 
ing attitude  in  all  things  with  his  master; 
simply  because  the  individuality  of  his 
nature,  never  before  developed  under  the 
bondage  of  his  fallen  state,  is  now  de- 
veloped by  his  inspiration.  As  being 
spirit,  he  could  never  be  developed,  save 
in  the  divine  atmosphere,  and,  tJierefore, 
being  now  at  home  in  God  again,  he 
discovers  at  once  what  it  is  to  be  a  man. 
Observe  also,  in  some  particulars,  what 
takes  place  in  the  human  soul,  as  an  in- 
spirable  nature,  when  it  is  practically 
filled  and  operated  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 
It  has  now  that  higher  Spirit  witnessing 
with  itself.  ''  Witnessing  with," — there 
is  a  glorious  and  blessed  concomitancy  in 
tlie  subject,  a  kind  of  double  sense  in 
which  he  takes  note,  both  of  God  and  of 
liiiiisclf  together,  and  is,  at  one  and  the 
same  moment,  conscious  of  both.  He  is 
uu  longer  a  simple  feather  of  humanity , 
driven  about  by  the  fickle  winds  of  this 
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world's  changes,  but,  in  the  new  sense  he 
hjw  uf  a  composite  life,  in  which  God 
himself  is  a  preeidinff  force,  he  is  raised 
into  a  glorious  eqiulibrium  above  him- 
self, and  set  in  rest  upon  the  rock  of 
(jod's  eternity.  His  strengtli  is  immov- 
able; indeed  he  is,  in  a  sense,  impassible. 
All  his  powers  and  talents  are  quickened 
to  a  glow.  His  perceptions  are  cleared, 
his  imagination  exalted,  and  his  whole 
hcirison  within  is  gloriously  luminous. 

See  how  it  ia  in  examples;  what  a  man 
is  before  the  holy  visitaUon,  and  what  he 
becomes  in  it.  The  man  Enoch,  walked 
in  the  deep  mires  of  this  world,  as  little 
superior  to  them,  or  as  little  raised  above 
them,  as  other  men  of  his  ungodly  times. 
But,  when  the  testimony  came  that  he 
pleased  God,  when  the  internal  witness 
of  Crod's  love  was  unfolded  in  his  con- 
sdoaaneas,  hia  affinities  were  changed, 
even  to  such  a  degree  that  the  earth  could 
hold  him  down  no  longer.  Joseph,  as 
Joseph,  is  the  favored  son  of  his  father, 
disdnffoiahed  by  a  certain  natural  grace, 
and  ^e  wearing  of  a  particular  coat. 
But  he  begins  to  have  dreams,  and  then 
a  power  to  interpret  dreams,  and  God  is 
with  him  in  both,  leading  him  on  to  a 
great  and  splendid  future,  and  finishing 
a  gkmoua  beauty  in  his  character,  so  that 
even  we  can  see  it  as  confidently  as  he 
knows  it  himself.  Moses  passes  through 
the  preparations  of  the  scholar,  then  be- 
comes a  refugee  tending  sheep  on  the 
backside  of  Horeb;  a  man  scarcely  more, 
to  us,  than  if  he  had  been  kept,  till  this 
time,  in  his  mother's  basket  among  the 
rushes  of  the  Nile.  But  the  call  over- 
takes him  and  the  spirit  now  of  God's 
own  might  enters  into  him.  He  becomes, 
at  onoe,  a  prophet  and  a  commander,  the 
liberator,  and  Leader,  and  Law-giver  of 
his  people,  and  the  founder,  in  that  man- 
ner, of  a  history  that  foreshadows,  and 
even  prepares  a  language  for,  the  doc- 
trines of  Christ  and  the  great  mystery  of 
salvation  to  be  revealed  in  Christ,  aiter 
fifteen  centuries  have  passed  away.  Pe- 
ter, again,  the  companion  of  Jesus  and 
the  hearer  of  his  woxd,  knew  less,  in  fact, 
of  Christ,  and  the  real  import  of  his 
mission,  Uian  Moses  was  able  to  repre- 
sent, or  anticipate,  in  the  forms  of  his 
ritnaL  He  even  seemed  to  imagine, 
down  to  the  day  of  Pentecost  itself,  that 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  was  exploded  iu 
his  death.  But  when  his  dull  humanity 
was  lighted  up  by  the  advent  of  the 
Spirit  cm  that  day,  a  marvelous  insight 
tskss  hia,  and  he  preadies  Christ  and 


the  saving  wonder  of  his  death  to  three 
thousand  men,  as  strangely  overtaken 
with  another  sense  of  the  glorious  cruci- 
fied as  he.  That  was  Peter  as  a  man; 
this  is  Peter  the  rock,  on  whom  God  is 
building  liis  Church.  So  the  man  Paul 
is  going  to  Damascus,  full  of  learning, 
and  exceedingly  mad  with  Pharisaic  sanc- 
tity, ther^  to  exterminate  the  hated  sect 
of  Jesus.  But  this  Paul  is  spirit,  and 
behold  a  power  breaks  into  him,  on  his 
way,  and  a  voice  internal  calls  to  him,  by 
which  he  is  immediately  become  another; 
himself,  yet  still  another;  an  apostle 
whose  inspiration  is  Christ  and  for  whom 
he  is  ready  to  die.  Then  how  little,  how 
mad  with  a  man's  animosities;  now  how 
lofty  in  his  repose,  how  raighty«in  his  ac- 
tion, how  nearly  divine  in  his  character. 
When  John,  Uie  apostle,  lands,  or  is 
landed  at  Patmos,  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  carried  to  it  thoughts  or  perceptions 
that  were  higher,  or  more  far-reaching 
than  many  others  might  carry.  But  he 
is  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord's  day,  and 
heaven  is  opened  within,  discovering  to 
him,  in  scenes  and  images  how  sublime, 
the  successive  chapters  of  all  the  future 
ages  of  the  kingdom.  So  there  have,  in 
iJl  ages,  been  prophetic  gifts,  intima- 
tions, premonitions,  dreams,  visions, 
powers  of  healing,  gifts  of  understand- 
ing, discemings  of  spirits,  whenever  the 
eternal  Spirit  in  souls,  lifts  them  above 
their  merely  human  range,  and  becomes 
the  inhabiting  grace  of  their  personality. 
He  enriches  them  with  wisdom,  fills  them 
with  a  supernatural  confidence,  opens  re- 
sources of  character,  and  shows  them  to 
the  world  in  the  grand  koinonia^  or  fel- 
lowship of  his  own  majestic  life.  We  see 
them  girded  thus,  and  going  forth  to 
subdue  kingdoms  and  conquer  the  world 
to  Christ;  and  we  discover,  in  what  they 
show  of  heavenly  fire  and  brightness, 
how  mudi  it  signifies  that  Grod  comes 
into  men,  or  can,  in  the  communication 
of  himself.  Apart  from  God,  they  are 
low,  short-sighted,  earthly  and  weak;  but 
being  spirit,  no  s(K>ner  does  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Almighty  breathe  into  them, 
than  they  become  powerful,  and  see  afar, 
and  shine  with  a  dignity  that  is  visibly 
divine. 

But  we  do  not  really  conceive  the 
height  of  this  subject,  till  we  bring  into 
view  the  place  it  holds  in  the  ecmomy  of 
the  heavenly  state.  All  good  angels  and 
glorified  men  are  distinguished  by  the 
fact  that  they  are  now  filled  with  a  com- 
plete inspiration  from  the  fullness  of  God. 
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It  is  their  spiritual  perfection  that  they 
are  perfectly  inspired,  so  that  their  whole 
action  is  in  the  divine  impulse.     All  sin, 
all .  defect  and    spiritual  distemper  are 
drunk  up  or  lost  in  the  diviue  periection. 
Their  complete  inspiration  is  their  digr 
nity,  their  strength,  the  spring  of  their 
swiftness  and  joy;  and   the  Ailleluia  of 
their  adoring   eternity — the   Lord    God 
Omnipotent  reigneth, — celebrates  a  reign 
not  about  them  in  things,  nor  in  some 
third  heaven  above,  but  in  them,  in  the 
more  magnificent  heaven  of  their  own 
exalted  powers  and  thoughts,   and  the 
glorified  passions  of  their  spirit.     Inspi- 
ration is  their  heaven;   the   Lord  God 
giveth  them  light.     All  that  we  mean  by 
the  heavenly  joy  and  perfection  is  noth- 
ing but  tiie  restoration  and  the  everlast- 
ing bloom  of  that  high  capacity  for  God, 
in  which  our  normal  state  begun,  and  of 
which  that  first  state  was  only  the  germ, 
or  prophecy.      Man  finds  his  paradise, 
when  he  is  imparadised  in  God.     It  is 
not  that  he  is  squared  to  certain  abstrac- 
tions, or  perfected  in  his  moral  conform- 
ity to  certain  impersonal  laws;  but  it  is 
that  he  is  filled  with  the  sublime  person- 
ality of  God,  and  forever  exalted  by  his 
inspirations,  moving  in  the  divine  move- 
ment, rested  on  the  divine  center,  blessed 
in  the  divine  beatitude. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  is  called  hell, 
in  the  scripture,  is  a  world  of  misery, 
constituted  by  the  complete  absence  of 
God.  It  is  outer  darkness,  because  it  is 
that  night  of  the  mind,  whicli  overtakes 
it^when  it  strays  from  God  and  his  light. 
To  be  severed  eternally  from  God  s  inspi- 
rations is  enough,  as  we  are  constituted, 
to  seal  our  complete  miseiy.  No  matter 
whether  it  be  that  our  capacity  of  inspi- 
ration is  extinct,  or  whether  it  continues, 
gasping  after  the  inspiring  breath  of  God 
forever  shut  away.  One  is  the  misery  of 
deformity  and  weakness;  the  other  of  ex- 
He  and  want..  One  is  that  of  a  soul 
halved  in  its  capacity,  which  leaves  the 
other  half  unregulated  and  torn  by  dis- 
orders which  it  has  no  higher  nature  left 
to  subordinate  and  queU;  the  other  is 
that  of  a  soul  in  full  capacity,  torn  by 
disorders  equaUy  hopeless  and  struggling 
with  immortal  want  beside. 

I  have  endeavored,  in  this  manner,  to 
unfold,  as  I  was  able,  the  real  import  of 
the  spirit  in  man,  taken  as  a  nature  ca- 
pable of  reviving  the  inspiration  of  the 
Almighty.  This,  it  can  hardly  be  ques- 
tioned, is  the  greatest  of  aU  dutinctionH, 
— superior  to  free  will,  to  oonscienoe,  to 


reason,  and  to  every  other  gift  or  Acuity 
of  human  nature.  An  important  light  is 
shed  by  this  great  truth  on  many  points 
that  meet  us  in  the  facts  of  human  life 
and  religious  experience. 

1.  It  is  a  singular  and  somewhat  cu- 
rious confirmation  of  what  I  have  been 
saying,  that  poets  and  orators  have  been 
so  ready,  in  aU  ages  of  the  world,  to  in- 
voke inspirations.     It  is  not  a  mere  riie- 
torical  fiourish  of  trumpits  as  the  criticB 
appear  to  suppose.     It  is  because  they 
are  made  to  be  inspired.      What  they 
ask  for,  whether  they  know  it  or  not,  i» 
suggested  by  native  acuities  that  crave  a 
state  of  inspiration.     They  really  want 
to    be  exalted    above  themselves,   and 
speak  from  a  higher  point  as  being  di- 
vinely empower^.     Hence  their  invoca- 
tions of    the  Muses,   and    Apollo,   and 
Mars,  of  seraphim  and  of  Chnst.     They 
want  some  deific  impulse.     A  something 
in  their  nature  lifts  them  up   to  this. 
And  the  same  is  in  us  all.     No  man  has 
any  satisfaction  in  himself,  simply  as 
person  acting  from  his  own  center.     He 
dwindles  painfully  in  this  manner,  and 
becomes  a  mere  diy  point,  positdou  with- 
out magnitude.     We  never  come  into  the 
sense  of  magnitude  till  we  receive  God's 
measures  in  our  feeling  and  rise  to  an  at- 
titude exalted  by  the  consciousness  of 
God. 

2.  We  discover  in  this  subject  what  ift 
the  true  ground  and  the  rational  signifi- 
cance of  the  doctrine  of  the  HoW  Spirit, 
as  advanced  in  the  gospels.  It  is  not 
simply  that  sin  has  made  a  neoesaity  for 
the  divine  nature  to  do  something  new, 
but  rather  that  sin  had  abolished  some- 
tiling  old,  which  needs  to  be  restored. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  ground- 
ed in  the  primordial  nature  of  all  spirit- 
ual beings.  They  are  made,  as  we  have 
said,  to  be  divinely  inhabited,  made  to 
live  in  eternal  inspiration.  The  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  pertains  to  aU  created 
spirit  in  all  worlds,  only  with  modifics- 
tions  adapted  to  their  state.  To  be  in 
the  spirit  is  their  normal  condition,  their 
conserving  law,  their  light,  luid  strength, 
and  gloiy.  And  therefore,  when  unsf 
sin,  falling  away  from  God's  spirit,  and 
dropping  into  the  darkness  of  mere  self- 
hood, there  can,  of  course,  be  no  reooir- 
ery,  till  the  eternal  spirit  is  re-installed 
in  their  nature.  They  require  to  be  re- 
generated, bom  of  the  Spirit,  which  only 
means  that  the  lost  inspiration  is  now  re- 
stored. Accordingly,  the  question,  so 
often  mooted,  whether  men  have  po«« 
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to  reg^ierate  theniBelves,  is  seen  to  be 
idle  and  even    senaeleBs;  for  the  plain 
reason  that  being  regenerated  is  the  same 
thing  aa  having  inspiration;  that  is,  be- 
ing in  the  divine  impulse  and  order.  The 
precise  thing  needed  is  to  be  raised  out 
of  the  separated,  self-centered,  evil  state 
iato  the  inspired  state,  and  the  legula- 
tive  order  of  God's  own  movement.    Are 
we  then  going  to  regenerate  ourselves, 
going  to  inspire  ourselves?    If  it  were 
merely  a  normal  change,  a  change  before 
the  mind's  own  abstractions,   ideas,  or 
principles,  it  would  not  be  plainly  absurd 
to  think   it;  bnt,    when  it  is  a  renewal 
that  even  consists  in  the  inbreathing  of 
God's  Spirit,  and  the  being  in  his  impulse, 
what  Soougal  appropriately  calls  ''  The 
life  of  €rod  in  the  Soul  of  Man,"  how 
shall  it  even  be  imagined  that  we  can 
pass  the  change  upon  ourselves?    And 
yet  how  simple  it  is  !    How  much  easier, 
in  &ct,  than  to  drag  ourselves  into  good 
of  any  kind.     Open  your  whole  nature 
to  God,   offer  yourselves  in  the  spirit  of 
contrition  and  of  a  real,   unquestioning 
faith,  to  the  occupancy  of  God,  and  the 
light  wiU  not  more  certainly  break  into 
the  sky,  and  fill  the  horizon  with   day, 
when  uke  morning  sun  is  risen.     Ask,  m 
one  word,  and  ye  shall  receive,  seek  and 
je  shall  find.     This  now  is  the  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.     It  is  not  some  new 
idea  of  the  sospel.     It  is  an  advance  of 
the  Divine  love  to  recover  lost  ground 
and  bring  back  guilty  souls  among  men, 
to  that  which  is  the  original,  everlasting 
blisaand  beauty  of  all  the  created  intelli- 
genoes  of  God. 

3l  We  discover,  in  our  subject,  what 
sqiPificance  there  is  in  the  pride  which 
looks  on  spiritual  religion  as  a  humilia- 
tion, or  deems  it  even  a  mortification  not 
to  be  endured.  A  mortification  for  this 
tiny  speck  of  mortality  not  to  stay  by  it- 
adf  in  its  own  littleness  and  fnalty!  A 
BM»iification  to  be  brought  up  into 
the  sense  of  God's  own  greatness?  A 
mortification  to  be  ennobled  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,  to  have  all  our  experience  mod- 
nlated  and  glorified  by  him  !  A  mortifi- 
cation to  be  in  God's  wisdom,  to  be  es- 
tablished in  the  confidence  of  his  infinite 
majesty,  to  think  with  him  and  from 
him,  to  move  in  the  glorious  order  of  his 
perfect  mind,  and  be  the  embodiment 
eternally  of  his  impulse!  O,  how  petty 
and  weak  this  pride!  how  contemptible 
tlda  eoEntempt!  And  yet,  to  be  a  Chris- 
tiaaa,  to  be  given  up  to  the  Spirit  of  God 
and  carefnlty  offered  to  his  holy  guidance^ 


— how  many  look  on  it  as  a  weakness,  a 
loss  of  dignity,  a  thing  which  only  the 
tamer  and  less  manly  souls  can  descend 
to.     I  know  not  any  thing  else  that  ex- 
hibits the  folly  and  conceit  of  man  like 
this  pride.     As  if  it  were  some  loss  or 
abatement  to  be  set  in  a  plane  with  God , 
to  have  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty, 
to  receive  a  higher  nature  and  life  in  the 
Eternal  Life  and  impulse  of  God.     It  is 
as  if  the  world  of  matter    were  to  be 
ashamed  of  the  sun,  and  shrink  with  in- 
ward mortification  &om  the  state  of  day! 
What  is  God  but  our  day,  the  sim  of  our 
eternity,  the  light  of  our  light     With- 
out whom,  as  the  light  of  our  seeing,  the 
universe  of   nature  were  a  mere  phos- 
phorescence of   fate,  unintelligent     and 
cold,  life  a  driblet  of  vanity,  and  eternity 
itself  a  protracted  and  amplified  nothing- 
ness.    O,  my  friends,  this  pride  you  have 
against  religion  will  sometime  oe  inver- 
ted, and  you  will  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
discovery  of  its  true  merit.     You  have 
read  those  powerful  words,  *'  shame  and 
everlasting    contempt."      And  what  do 
you  think  is  their  meaning  i    It  is  to  look 
on  the  saints  in  the  glory  of  their  res- 
urrection, and  see  them  visibly  perfected 
and  ennobled  by  the  inhabitation  of  God, 
and  remember  such  was  the  honor  you 
rejected;  to  wither  and  mentally  die  in 
the  sense  of  your  own   little  separated 
speck  of  vanity,  when  surrounded  with 
holy  myriads,  gloriously  transfigured  by 
the    lignt  of   God  upon  them, — this    is 
shame  and    everlasting   contempt.      O, 
that  I  could  help  you  to  understand,  as 
then  you  will,  how  great  a  thing  it  is  to 
be  established  everlastingly  in   the  in- 
spired state.     These  are  they  who   are 
made  kings  and  priests  unto  God;  the 
kinsmen   of  angeLa,  the  companions  of 
seraphim,  bright,  and  strong,  and  free, 
because  the  Eternal  Spirit  leads  them, 
and  shines  forever,  in  glorious  evidence, 
through  them.     The  Lord  giveth  them 
light.     Despised  of  men,  they  are  prin- 
ces  now  at    God's  right    hand,     wise, 
great,  mighty  and  majestic,  creatures  in 
the  range  of  divinity,  you  may  see,   in 
their  glorious  beauty  and  the  royal  con- 
fidence of  their  eternity,  how  mudi  it 
signifies  to  be  a  spirit  capable  of  God  and 
the  abiding  grace  of  his  presence. 

Finally,  it  remains  to  conduct  you  for- 
ward into  that  view  of  the  great  future  of 
Christianity  on  earth,  in  which  much  of 
the  practical  interest  of  our  subject  lies. 
It  is  a  great  misfortune,  as  I  view  it,  that 
we  have  brought  down  the  word  inspira- 
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tion  to  a  use  so  narrow  and  technical;  as- 
serting it  only  of  prophecy  and  other 
scripture  writings,  and  carefully  exclu- 
ding from  it  all  participation,  by  our- 
selves, in  whatever  sense  it  might  be 
taken.  We  cut  ourselves  off,  in  this 
manner,  from  any  common  terms  with 
the  anointed  men  of  scripture  and  the 
scripture  times.  They  belong  to  another 
tier  of  existence,  with  whicli  we  can  not 
dare  to  claim  affinity;  and  so  we  become 
a  class  unprivileged,  shut  down  to  a  kind 
of  second-hand  life,  feeding  on  their 
words.  The  result  is  that  we  are  occu- 
pied almost  wholly  with  second-hand  re- 
lations to  God.  Our  views  of  life  are 
low  and  earthly,  because  our  possibilities 
are  low.  And  then  we  complain  that 
Christian  character  grows  worldly,  and 
loses  depth  and  tone,  as  if  it  were  iinally 
going  to  quite  vanish  out  of  the  world; 
that  religious  convictions  grow  feeble; 
that  the  ministry  and  the  preached  word 
produce  no  longer  the  true  apostolic  ef- 
fects. As  if  any  thing  apostolic  in  power 
could  remain,  when  no  apostolic  faith  or 
grace  is  left  us;  when,  in  fact,  the  apos- 
tles and  all  scripture  writers  are  really 
set  between  us  and  God  to  fence  us  away, 
not  before,  as  examples  to  help  us  on; 
for  they,  we  are  told,  were  inspired, 
which  we,  in  no  sense,  can  be.  And  so, 
being  shut  down  to  a  meaner  existence, 
there  is  no  relief  for  us  but  in  a  recoil 
against  inspiration  itself,  even  that  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures;  for,  who  will  believe, 
(how  many  are  beginning  to  ask  it,)  that 
men  were  inspired  long  years  ago,  when 
now  any  such  thing  is  incredible  ? 

There  is  yet  to  be  a  revision  of  this 
whole  subject.  Not  that  we  are  to  as- 
sert or  claim  the  same  inspiration  with  the 
writers  of  scripture.  God  has  a  particu- 
lar kind  of  inspiration  for  every  man, 
i'ust  according  to  what  he  is  and  the  uses 
le  will  make  of  him;  for  the  tradesman 
Bezaleel  as  truly  as  for  Moses.  He  will 
dignify  every  right  calling  by  being  join- 
ed to  us  in  it;  for  there  is  nothing  given 
us  to  do,  which  he  will  not  help  us  to  do 
rightly  and  wisely,  lilling  us  with  a  lofty 
and  fortified  consciousness  of  his  presence 
with  us  in  it.  It  is  not  for  us  to  say,  be- 
forehand, what  gifts,  or  what  kind  of  in- 
spiration God  will  bestow.  Enough  that 
he  will  take  us  into  his  own  care,  and 
work  Iiis  own  counsel  in  us.  We  have 
no  lisp  of  authority  for  assuming  that 
one  ever  wants  another  book  of  scripture 
written,  though  probably  enough  he  does 
not.     Ue  will  taJLe  care  of  that;  only  let 


us  set  no  limits  to  the  Holy  One  of  Is- 
rael, and  be  ready  to  admit  his  guidance, 
and  wait  to  be  his  qualified  instruments, 
whether  in  work  or  suffering,  whether  as 
tradesmen,  or  merchants,  or  teachers,  or 
ministers,  or  prisoners,  or  domestics,  or 
slaves. 

I  believe,   furthermore,  that  there  is 
going,   finally,  to   be  entered    into  the 
world  a  more   general,   systematic  and 
soundly  intellectual  conviction  reapectiDg 
all  these  secret  relations  of  souls  to  God. 
^Vhen    we  have  been  out  into  all  the 
fields  of  science,  and  gotten  our  opinion 
of    the  scientific    order  by  which    God 
works  in  matter,  and  the  laws  immaterial 
by  which  all  matter  is  swayed,  I  believe 
that  we  shall  turn   round  Grod-ward,  to 
consider  what  our  relations  may  be  on 
that  side;  and  then  we  shall  not  only 
take  up  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  and  oif 
holy  inspiration,   looking    no  more,  as 
now,  after  some  mere  casual,  fitful,  par- 
tially fantastic,  visitations  of    what  we 
call  the  Spirit,  but  we  shall  disoover  in 
it  the  truth  of  a  grand,  universal,  intel- 
ligent,  systematic,    abiding  inspiratioD, 
and  the  whole  human  race,  lifted  by  this 
discovery,  will  fall  into  this  gift,  knowing 
that  in  God  is  the  only  divine  privilege 
of  existence.     To  be  in  this  inspiration 
will  be  nothing  extraordinary  now,  any 
more  than  that  men  should  be    sober, 
which  out  of  it  they  are  not.     WiUioat 
something  like  this  breaking    into    the 
world's    mind,   tliat    kingdom  which  is 
righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  which    it  is  promised 
shall  finally  fill  the  earth,  can,  manifestly, 
never  come.     These,   too^   are  the   last 
days  of  the    promise;    days    when   the 
apostolic  grace,  instead  of  being  confined 
to  apostles,  and  shut  away  from  the  liv- 
ing, is  to  bathe,  and  fill,  and  glorify  it- 
seU  in  all  created  minds  on  earth. 

And  the  sooner,  brethren  and  friends, 
we  begin  to  look  for  this  the  better.  And 
what  sliall  we  do  sooner  than  prepare 
ourselves  for  the  grace  that  is  ofiferod. 
First,  believe  that  you  may  have  it,  and 
may  live  in  this  abiding  witness  and  par- 
ticipation of  God's  spirit.  Sacrifice  eveiy 
thing  cheerfully  and  calmly  for  this. 
Esteem  it  no  forbiding  sanctunouy  to  be 
holy.  Aspire  to  these  majestic  hornxs, 
by  a  life  rationally  set  to  do  God's  will 
and  purified  to  receive  it  Live  as  with 
God;  and,  whatever  be  your  calling,  pray 
for  the  gift  that  will  perfectly  qualify 
you  in  it.  Let  lus  tabemai'les  so  be  sei 
up  in  you,  and  be  a  witness  for  him,  m 
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that  manner,  of  the  day,  when  it  shall 
be  said,  in  the  fullness  of  his  nnivenal 
light,  the  tabernacle  of  Grod  is  with  mem 


-»^f^^y^Nw»*. 


TBS  FBOSFSCT  OF  DZATE. 

BT  aSV.  JAMS  KASTBUBN. 

Wheit  toiling  on  this  troubled  sea 
()f  pain,  and  tears,  and  agony, 
Though  wildly  roar  the  waves  around. 
With  restless  and  repeated  sound, 
Tis  sweet,  to  think  that  on  our  eyes 
A  lorelier  dime  shall  yet  arise; — 
That  we  shall  wake  from  sorrow's  dream, 
Beside  a  pure  and  living  stream. 

Tet  we  must  suffer  here  below, 
Unnumbered  pangs  of  grief  and  woe; 
Nor  must  the  trembling  heart  repine, 
But  all  unto  its  God  resign; 
In  weakness  and  in  pain  made  known, 
Hia  powerful  mercy  shall  be  shown. 
Until  the  fight  of  faith  be  o'er. 
And  earth  shall  vex  the  soul  no  mure. 


THE  OLD  BOOF  TSEF. 

BT  MB*.  J.  B.    BRBIOLBT. 

Gathxrino  home  to  the  old  roof  tree, 
What  a  happy  thought  is  that  thought  to 

me. 
What  mnaic  there  is  in  those  two  short 

words, 
like  the  warbled  notes  of  beautiful  birds, 
Aa  in  early  spring,  on  wings  so  free, 
They  gather  back  to  their  old  roof  tree. 

Gathering  home;  how  the  heart  doth  leap 
At  those  magical   words,  so  short  and 

sweet; 
What  countless  thoughts  they  bring  to 

mind; 
Of  tile  loving  and  loved  we  have  left  be- 
hind:— 
Mare  precious  than  gold   is  the  thought 

to  me. 
Of  gathering  home  to  the  old  roof  tr»e. 

Ofa,  gather  us  home!  call  the  wanderers 

back; 
I^et    us  trace  once  again  the  homeward 

track; 
Let   U8  gather  around  the  hearth   once 

more. 
Where  so  oft  we  have  sat  in  days  of  yore, 
E^er  we  wander  afar  from  home  and  thee, 
To  build  for  ourselves  a  new  roof  tree. 


Around  whose  branches  our  hearts  may 

twine. 
As  year  bv  year  we  upward  climb; 
Braving  the  cares,  the  toil,  and  the  strife. 
Gathering  the  sunshine,  too,  of  life. 
Longing  a  home  of  our  own  to  see. 
Still,  we  love  none  the  less  the  old  roof 

tree. 


-^M^V^VWWW^^ 


'SANCTUU  SANCTOBUM. 

Mr.  Theodore  Tilton  is  known  as 
the  editor  of  the  Indepe7iderUy  as  a  lec- 
turer, as  a  writer  of  jwetry.  ,In  all  of 
these  walks  he  has  gained  something  of 
distinction,  but  I  ween  he  is  yet  far  be- 
low the  level  to  which,  in  his  own 
opinion,  he  has  attained.  Li  these 
days  of  much  book -u taking  it  is,  {per- 
haps, useless  to  ask  why  any  liook  is 
spawned  uix)n  the  public,  but  1  never 
remember  to  have  taken  a  volume  in 
hand  which  there  was,  appai-ently,  less 
reason  for  printing  than  this. 

Mr.  Tilton  calls  his  volume  "  Sanc- 
tum Sanctorum,"  why,  I  have  tried  in 
vain  to  ascei'tiiin.  Its  supplementary 
cognomen,  "  Proof-Sheets  fi-om  an  Edi- 
tor's Table,"  is  also  manifestly  incorrect, 
for  the  volume  is  made  up,  not  of  pi-oof- 
sheets,  but  of  articles  which  have  pass- 
ed far  beyond  that  embryonic  form,  and 
have  had  their  day,  chiefly  in  the  edi- 
torial columns  of  the  LndepeiuierU. 

That  Mr.  Tilton  admires  these  arti- 
cles is,  |>erha[>8,  natural,  though  I  think 
even  that  argues  badly  for  his  taste, 
but  whatever  worth  they  may  have 
had  to  the  general  reader  has  long  since 
passed  ;  whatever  of  sjmrkle  they  may 
have  possessed  has  died  out ;  whatever 
good  they  may  have  done  is  long  since 


•Sanctum  Ranotoruh  :  rr,  Proor-SheetH  from 
aa  Bdiior'H  Table.  By  Theodore  Tilton,  Editor 
of  the  IniependerU. 
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accomplished.  They  are  stale,  flat  and 
improlitable,  as  wine  which  has  lost  its 
spirit,  or  as  a  bouquet  of  long  faded 
flowers.  The  book  could  only  have 
been  made  with  two  objects  in  view — 
one,  to  feed  the  inordinate  vanity  of 
a  man,  already  sufliciently  great  in  his 
own  estimation;  the  other,  to  delude 
unwary  book  buyers  into  purchasing  a 
volume  whose  only  excellence  was  con- 
tributed by  the  printer  and  book- 
binder. 

Fortunately,  as  yet,  few  editors  have 
been  foolish  enough  to  follow  the  bad 
example  here  set  them  by  Mr.  Tilton. 
But  what  if  they  should  be  deluded 
into  following  his  lead  ?  The  thing  is 
so  easy.  A  pile  of  old  newspapers,  a 
pair  of  scissors,  and  a  publisher,  and 
the  thing  is  done. 

I  have  read  with  considerable  care 
the  volume  with  this  pretentous  title. 
Through  these  warm  summer  days,  (I 
perspire  to  say  it,)  I  have  looked  long, 
anxiously,  patiently,  for  a  ray  of  light 
to  relieve  its  intolerable  dullness.  I 
have  not  succeeded.  A  more  fright- 
fully dismal  book  I  have  seldom  pe- 
rused. I  can  imagine  circumstances 
when  it  might  possibly  be  read  with 
com{)arative  equanimity.  Cast  away 
on  a  desert  island,  with  an  old  almanac 
and  "  Sanctum  Sanctorum,"  a  man 
might,  after  reading  the  former  some 
half  dozen  times,  summon  courage  to 
attack  the  latter,  not  otherwise. 

The  first  paper  in  the  book  is  "  A 
Visit  to  Washington  Irving."  It  is 
dated  November  24,  1859.  At  that 
comparatively  early  date  Mr.  Tilton 
acted  as  an  interviewing  reporter,  and 
he  has  the  audacity  to  perpetuate  the 
fact.  A  stranger  to  the  genial  genius 
of  Simny  Side,  he  forced  his  way  to  his 


presence  and  interviewed   him,   after 
the  fashion   of  his  successors   of  the 
present  day.      Mr.    Irving  was  sick 
No  stranger,  being  a  gentleman,  would 
have  forced  his  presence  upon   him. 
But  Mr.  Tilton  did,  and  wrote  up  the 
account  of  the  visit,  procured  its  being 
printed,  and,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  pre> 
face  to  this  volume,  "  kissed  the  page 
on  which  he  first  saw  it  in  print."    He 
also  tells  us  complacently,  how  it  was 
copied  at  once  into  "  not  less  than  four 
hundred  journals,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
President's  message,  only  (I  trust)  not 
quite  as  bad."     I  am  pleased  to  see, 
also,  by  this  preface,  that  in  the  indul- 
gent eyes  of  their  author,  "  the  open- 
ing leaves  of  this  book  wear  even  yet 
their  spring-time  glory."     I  read  this 
sketch  carefully.     It  contains  nothing 
which   any  writer  of  moderate  ability 
could  not  have  written  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, had  he  chosen  ;  but  much, 
I  am  glad  to  think,  which  few  gentle- 
men would  have  written.     It  is  merely 
a  record  of  an  unauthorized  violation 
of  the   sanctity   of  an  invalid   gentle- 
man's retirement,  and   the  accident  of 
the  death  of  the  victim  of  the  outrage 
almost  as  soon  as  the  story  of  the  in- 
trusion was  printed,  is  the  only  thing 
that  ever  gave  the  paper  any  currency 
or  place  in  literature. 

The  next  paper,  "  A  Word  for  the 
Government's  Ears,"  relates  to  the  cru- 
elties perpetrated  on  convicts  in  the 
New  York  state  prisons.  It  takes  for 
a  text  an  article  from  the  Police  Ga- 
zette, is  dated  September  27,  1860,  and 
we  are  kindly  informed  in  a  foot  note, 
that  "  Governor  Morgan  promptly  re- 
sponded to  the  appeal,"  which  I  regard 
as  an  assumption  Mr.  Tilton  would 
find  it  hard  to  prove,  as  from  his  own 
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article  it  appears  that,  at  least,  the 
Police  Gaaette  was  engaged,  as  well  as 
the  Independent^  in  ventilating  prison 
horrors.  Matsell  and  Tilton !  A 
queerlj  assorted  couple ! 

One  aim  of  this  volume  seems  to  be 
to  lift  the  veil  and  show  the  admirers 
of  the  great  TUton  how  intimate  he 
was  with  great  men ;  no  matter  if  these 
great  men  were  dead,  and  could  not,  if 
they  would,  deny  the  soft  impeachment. 
To  great  men  it  would  doubtless  add 
an  extra  pang  to  their  dying  agonies, 
<x>uld  they  know  how  the  little  ones 
would  speak  of  them  after  they  are 
gone.  Mr.  Tilton  knew  Henry  J.  Ray- 
mond well — '*  as  well  as  one  comes  to 
know  another  in  the  companionship  of 
tiavel,  or  in  the  late-at-night  converse 
which  pours  itself  out  in  self-revela- 
tions. *  *  Many  of  his  political 
associates,  who  knew  him  only  on  the 
outside,  and  had  never  entered  into  the 
chambers  of  his  sotd,  commonly  spoke 
of  him  as  polite  but  cold,  as  agreeable, 
bat  BelfnOMorbed."     Faugh  ! 

Dealings  with  the  dead  appear  to  be 
decide^y  in  Theodore's  line.  The 
friends  of  his  soul  appear  to  be  largely 
in  their  graves.  We  have  in  the  vol- 
ume obituary  notices  of  Secretary  Stan- 
ton, Thad.  Stevens,  Senator  Fessenden, 
Charles  Loring  Elliott,  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing, Lyman  and  Eoxanna  Beecher,  and 
Dr.  Thomwell,  with  nearly  all  of  whom 
Mr.  Tilton  appears  to  have  been  not 
only  intimately,  but  intensely,  acquaint- 
ed. The  book  is  not  only  dull,  it  is 
dolefoL  There  is  not  only  nothing 
briUiauit  about  it,  there  is  much  that  is 
abBolute  funeral.  And  after  aU,  these 
editorial  expressions  of  grief  have  a 
smell  uf  the  shop  about  them.     They 


have  an  air  of  being  produced  to  order, 
like  the  paraphernalia  of  the  under- 
taker. 

But  I  have  neither  time  nor  patience 
to  discuss  further  the  merits  of  this 
book.  Those  who  have  not  heretofore 
been  enthusiastic  admii-ers  of  Mr.  Til- 
ton, do  not  seem  to  like  him  more  since 
the  perusal  of  "  Sanctum  Sanctorum." 
I  have  seen  sundry  critical  notices  of 
this  book,  but  not  one  word  of  imqiml- 
ified  approval,  except  in  a  notice  in  the 
Brooklyn  Union.  This  writer  is  enthu- 
siastic in  his  admiration  of  this  vol- 
ume, but  I  must  crave  forgiveness  for 
a  suspicion  which  crossed  my  mind 
when  I  reflected  that  the  Brooklyn 
Union  is  edited  by  Theodore  Tilton, 
the  author  of  "  Sanctum  Sanctonim." 
Otis  True. 


■*»>»//^VWW>w» 


Benevolence  of  Ood  as  Shown  in 
Natnre. 

BT  C.  T.  BATSKAH,  A.  M.,  ABEUH. 

That  there  is  a  God,  but  few  persons 
deny.  The  human  mind  is  so  consti- 
tuted that  effects  being  perceived,  a 
cause  of  necessity  must  be  apprehend- 
ed. The  various  causes  and  effects  as 
perceived  in  the  universe  lead  the  mind 
directly  up  to  the  one  great  and  eternal 
fii'st  cause,  whom  we  call  God.  There 
IB  but  one  phase  of  his  character,  how- 
ever, which  we  wish  at  this  time  to 
discuss.  This  is  his  benevolence.  There 
is  at  the  present  time  a  very  prevalent 
idea  that  this  world  is  but  a  poor  crea- 
tion after  all.  That  it  was  brought 
into  existence  rather  to  be  the  alxxle  of 
misery  and  wretchedness,  than  of  ha[)- 
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py  creatui-es,  adapted  to  enjoy  its  beau- 
teous dwelling  pliices.  "  Alas  !  alas  !" 
says  one,  "  this  is  a  crael  world.  I 
have  nothing  to  live  for  !"  "  Ah,  this 
dark  world  of  gloom,  and  woe,  and 
death,"  sighs  another.  "  Would  to 
God  I  had  never  been  born.  Why  was 
this  world  not  made  a  happier  place  V 
"  I  am  glad  I  have  no  children  to  live, 
and  suffer,  and  toil,  as  I  have,"  com- 
plains a  third.  Is  this  world  so  bad  1 
I  think  not.  Doubtless  it  has  much  of 
sorrow,  pain  and  disappointment,  but 
we  should  look  upon  the  world  as  a 
whole,  expand  our  souls,  and  try  at 
least  to  grasp  it  in  its  completeness  and 
immensity.  Partial  views  are  generally 
distorted,  and  lead  to  incorrect  appre- 
hensions. 

Our  feeble  intellects  may  not  be  able 
to  comprehend  the  great  plans  of  Deity, 
but  we  may  understand  something  of 
our  world  and  of  its  life,  physical  and 
spiritual.  Our  little  world,  small  as  it 
is,  compai*ed  with  the  unbounded  uni- 
verae,  though  but  a  drop  of  water  to 
the  mighty  ocean,  was  not  foi-gotten  by 
Deity  in  the  creation,  or  neglected  on 
account  of  its  smallness.  Behold  the 
earth.  How  beautifid  in  its  coloring, 
grand  in  proportions,  how  orderly  in 
all  its  motions,  how  nicely  balanced  in 
all  its  complicated  machinery,  and  how 
well  adapted  to  its  varied  forms  of  life. 
How  different  it  might  have  been  crea- 
ted, and  yet  answered  for  the  home  of 
man  and  the  lower  animals.  If  Ood 
so  willed  how  many  enjoyments  might 
he  withdraw  from  all  animal  life  and 
yet  not  destroy  life.  Come,  my  gloomy 
friend,  and  we  will  walk  forth  and  take 
a  look  at  nature.  Behold  the  beautiful 
landscape.  Here  a  forest,  there  a  hill 
here   a   meadow,  there   a   stream,  and 


over  all  the  azure  sky.  Look  a  Uttie 
closer.  How  many  new  beauties  un- 
seen in  the  hurried  glance,  unfold  them- 
selves with  each  scrutinizing  gaze.  The 
more  we  search  into  nature  the  more 
can  we  see  of  its  beauties  and  ita  won- 
derful adaptations.  Everything  goes 
to  prove  this  world  is  the  result  of  a 
most  perfect  and  grand  ideal,  conceived 
in  the  great  eternal  mind,  and  no  one 
attribute  of  this  eternal  mind  is  brougfaf 
into  plainer  view  than  that  of  beDATO' 
lenoe.  In  how  many  different  ways 
might  this  world  of  ours  been  created, 
and  yet  been  the  home  of  animated 
life.  How  many  of  the  beauties  and 
enjoyments  of  life  might  have  been 
denied  us,  and  yet  life  itself  remain 
upon  a  dark  and  cheerless  world. 

Suppose  all  the  beautiful  and  endless 
varieties  of  leaves  in  the  world  should 
all  be  merged  into  one  undeviatiog,  un- 
changeable i>attem  of  the  same  size^ 
and  having  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
places,  the  same  dull,  leaden  ool<jr ; 
that  all  flowers  that  now  fill  the  earth 
mth  delightsome  beauty  and  fragrance 
should  forever  cease,  and  each  species 
should  i)ropagate  itself  by  spores,  as 
the  ferns,  equisetaoeie,  and  other  catyp- 
togamous  plants ;  that  all  the  rich, 
luscious  fruits  of  our  forests,  orchards 
and  gardens,  the  cei^eal  and  v^etable 
products  of  our  farms,  were  merged 
into  a  few  life-sustaining  v^etable 
forms,  without  beauty  for  the  eye,  or 
deliciousness  for  the  palate ;  then,  if 
we  judged  simply  from  the  outward 
appearance,  we  might  have,  perhaps, 
some  show  of  reason  for  doubting  Gwl's 
benevolence.  Who  can  pretend  to 
enumerate  the  enjoyment  and  happi- 
ness given  to  man  by  the  beauty  and 
variety  found  in  the  vegetable  world! 
Yet  all  this  might  have  been  denied  us. 

The  surface  of  the  earth,  with 
its  wonderful  diversity  of  hill  and 
plain,    of  mountain  and   vale,  of  lake 
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and   riTer,   of    sea  and   shore,   might 
lose  all  its  natural  charms  without  an- 
nihilating life.     Climates  might  change 
far  the  worse^  and  blue  skies  and  warm 
gunahine  forever  disappear.     The  morn- 
ing's dappled  sunrise,  the  gorgeous  sun-* 
set  that  paints  the  western  skies,  the 
ndnbow  that  spans  the  arched  heavens 
with    its   prismatic   tints,   might   fade 
away,  never  to  return,  and  we  still  re- 
main tenants   of    enrth.     The   atmos- 
phefe  is  composed  of  nitrogen,  oxygen 
and  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  a  variable 
proportion  of  watery  vapor.     These  are 
mechanically  mixed  in  the  proportions 
of  fotir-fiiths   of  the  first,  one-fifth  of 
the  second,  and  one  one-thousandth  of 
the  third.     Now,  suppose  some  slight 
changes  to  take  place  in  this  arrange- 
ment, or  some  otiier  elements  to  be  in- 
troduced.    The  carbon  might  settle  and 
destroy  all    animated   life  on   all   low 
plains  and  deep  valleys.     The  oxygen 
might  be  diminished  until  respiration 
diould  be  painful   and  combustion  im- 
possible.    The  elasticity,  expansibility, 
lefrangibility,     and     other    qualities, 
mi^t,  one   or   more  of  them,  be   de- 
stroyed,  and   its  nature  and  uses  be 
changed  ^r  the  worse.     How  much  of 
the  charm  of  life   depends   upon   the 
sweet  sounds  that  float  upon  the  soft 
pmzy  wings  of  the  air.     The  voices  of 
love  and  sounds  of  harmony  from  vocal 
throats,  please  the  ear,  and   make  our 
aoak  vibrate  in  unison  with  the  music 
of  the  outer  world.     Tlie  clouds  that  it 
bears  in  its  bosom,  the  auroras  it  leads 
over  the  eastern  hills  to  usher  in  grad- 
ually the  brilliant  light  of  the  blsjsing 
sun,  the  twilight,  with  its  soft,  sweet 
tints,    kissing    the    earth    good-night, 
might    leave   our   world   forever.     As 
with   the   air,  so   might  ch:inges   take 
place  in  water,  in  light,  heat,  minerals, 
sod  other  elements,  and  each   change 
snatch   from  our  grasp   some  of  life's 
Klf  wings.     That  wonderful  living  strucr 
tore,  which  we  caU  man,  endowed  with 
so  many  powers  and  capabilities,  is  it- 
self a  most   signal  proof  of  God's  be- 
uemAeDCB.     Endowed  with  senses  adap- 
ted to  the  outer  world,  he  can  drink  in 


all  its  enjo3rments,  behold  all  its  beau- 
ties, become  acquainted  with  its  various 
qualities  and  uses,  and,  by  the  aid  of 
tliose  higher  mental  powei-s,  memory, 
imagination,  judgment,  reason,  he  be- 
comes a  ci'eator  of  new  beauties  and 
new  forms,  and  may  pass  from  the  con- 
sideitition  of  the  physical  univei"se,  to 
the  study  of  the  character  of  its  great 
author.  By  these  powei*  we  search 
into  the  nature  of  both  mind  and  mat- 
ter. Hence  aiise  the  various  arts  and 
sciences,  with  their  never-failing  streams 
of  joy.  Man  is  also  a  social  ci^eatui*e. 
Hei-e  is  an  almost  unfailing  fount  of 
enjoyment.  The  social  relations  of  the 
family  ;  the  endearing  ties  of  relation- 
ship; the  still  broader  circles  of  the 
church,  the  neighborhood,  the  state,  are 
all  resources  of  happiness  to  the  un- 
selfish soul.  Take  all  these  away,  and 
make  man  a  selfish  solitaire  ;  sweep 
ai^ay  all  the  culture  of  modem  civili- 
zation,  books,  pictures,  music,  churches, 
schools,  luilroads,  telegi-aphs,  manufac- 
tories, all  that  distinguishes  us  as  a  na- 
tion from  the  ignorant  tiibes  of  Papua, 
or  the  greasy  Esquimaux,  whose  high- 
est type  of  heaven  is  a  place  where 
blubber  never  fails,  then  we  may  fonn 
some  slight  idea  of  the  untold  blessings 
which  are  daily  showered  upon  our 
heads.  These  gi*eat  and  noble  signs  of 
Grod's  benevolence  we  ai-e  apt  to  I'oi-get 
in  the  too  close  attention  given  to  the 
petty  ills  of  life.  That  thei-e  ai-e  many 
ills  in  life  must  be  admitted,  but  befoi-o 
doubting  (iod's  benevolence  we  should 
inquire  closely  into  theii*  nature  and 
causes.  Have  we  used  or  abused  our 
powei-s  and  capabilities?  Have  we 
obeyed  the  laws  of  health  1  Have  we, 
through  thoughtlessness,  love  of  ease, 
or  dowmight  pi'esumption,  brought  evil 
upon  oui-selves  i  If  we  have,  then  we 
must  blame  ourselves.  We  may  be 
very  unhappy,  and  yet  our  ills  may  all 
be  imaginary.  We  may  be  sufiering 
from  borrowed  troubles,  that  have  no 
real  existence  except  in  the  disordered 
fancy.  We  may  be  too  ambitious,  and 
make  the  present  a  hell  for  the  sake  of 
a  grand  ^ture,  which  may  never  be 
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realized.     Foi^etting     that    happiness 
does  not  depend  upon  riches  or  honor, 
we  may  repine  because  we  are  not  rich, 
talented  or  great.     There  may  be  af- 
flictions  that  we  cannot  understand, 
sorrows  that  seem  to  be  sent  by  some 
invisible    hand,  for    some   inscrutable 
purjK)se.     If  this  is  so,  we  should  try 
to  make  the  most  of   those  blessings 
still  left.     However  dark  and  dreary 
the  world  may  seem,  there  will  still  be 
some    rays    of    light   left     for   those 
who   will  open  their  eyes,  some  hope 
for  those  who  trust  in  God's  goodness. 
Though  the  gloom  of  despair  should 
enfold  us  as  the  moonless  and  starless 
night  enfold  the  earth,  yet  in  due  sea- 
son it  shall  pass  away,  and  a  new  morn- 
ing dawn  upon  a  life  renewed.     The 
path  of  life  leads  through  a  country 
diversified  with  many  sudden  changes. 
Thorns,   thistles   and  brambles   some- 
times choke  up  the  path;  barren  deserts 
interpose  their  arid  wastes,  but  fairy 
scenes  and  fertile  plains  abound.     Fra- 
grant flowers  are  there,  and  charming 
groves  extend  a  welcome  shade.     Gold- 
en fruit  tempt  the  ap^^etite,  and  cooling 
streams  munnur  through  the  verdant 
vales.     Tlie  birds  sing  in  the  trees,  and 
the  air  is  pure  and  balmy.     The  bitter 
find  the  sweet  are  there,  but  the  sweet 
is  more   than  the  bitter.     When  the 
journey  is  finished,  when  the  river  is 
crossed,  when  the  spirit  land  is  gained, 
all  tears  shall  be  wij)ed  away,  all  sor- 
rows healed,  and  all  wrongs  be  righted, 
by  an  omnii)otent  hand. 
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No.  2. 
Mademoiselle  De  La  Mothe  con- 
tinued in  the  state  of  mind  which  we 
have  described,  about  a  year.     But  this 
strong  religious  tendency  also  had  its 


end.     What  it  was  which  led  to  the  ter- 
mination of  religious  prospects  so   flat- 
tering, it  is  difficult  to  state  with  entire 
confidence.     There  is  some  reason  for 
thinking,  however,  that  the  love  of  God, 
not  far  from  this  time,  b^an  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  ^accession  and  influence  of 
a  love,  which  was  more  mixed  and  earth- 
ly in  its  origin.     She  rehLtes  that  her 
father  with  his  family  left  the  city  of 
Montargis,  in  order  to  s]>end  some  days 
in  the  country ;  and  that  he  took   with 
him  a  very  aooomplifihed  young  gentle- 
man, one  of  his  near  relationa.     This 
young  man,  of  whom  she  speaks  in  high 
terms  for  his  religious  sentimenta,  as 
well  as  his  intellectual  and  other  accom- 
plishments, became  much  attached  to 
her.     She  was  still  young,  being  only 
in  her  fourteenth  year.     She  gives  us 
to  understand,  that  this  individual,  not- 
withstanding the  circumstance  of  her 
immature  age,  made  propositions  of  mar- 
riage.    And  this,  after  a  sui^ble  time, 
would  probably  have  been  the  result^ 
with  the  cordial  consent  of  all  the  par- 
ties  cQaoemed,  if  it  had  not  been  met 
by  the  obstacle,  tiiat  their  relationship 
was  so  near  as  to  bring  them  within  the 
degrees  of  consanguinity,  in  which  mar- 
riage is    prohibited    in    the    Catholic 
Church.     This  obstacle,  it  is  trite,  oould 
have  been  removed  by  a  dispensation 
from  the  Papal  See ;  but  still  it  was  one 
of  so  serious  a  nature,  that  her  father 
did  not  think  it  proper  to  give  his  con- 
sent.    Still  they  were  mutually  pleased 
and  spent  much  time  in  each  other's 
company.     It  was  at  the  time   of  this 
attachment,  that  she  says  significantly 
and  penitently,  that  she  "  began  to  seek 
in  the  creature  what  she  had  previously 
found  in  God."     But  we  will  let  her  de- 
scribe her  spiritual  declension    in  her 
own  language. 
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In  connectioii  with  a  reference  to  her 
daily  interyiews  with  ihis  young  rela- 
tive, ahe  sayS;   "  I  left  off  prayer.     I 
became  as  a  vineyard  exposed  to  pil- 
lage, whose  hedges,  torn  down,  give  lib- 
erty to  all  the  creatures  to  ravage  it.    / 
began  to  seek  in  Uie  creature  what  I  had 
fownd  m  God,     And^thou,  oh  my  God  ! 
didst  leavft  me  to  myself,  hecavse  I  left 
thee  finUy  and  was  pleased,  in  permit- 
ting me  to  sink  into  the  horrible  pit,  to 
make  me  see  and  feel  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  a  state  of  continual  watch- 
fulness and  communion  with   thyself. 
Thou  hast  taught  the  people,  that  thou 
wilt  destroy  dioee  who,  by  indulging 
wrongly-plaoed  affections,  depart  from 
thee.         AJas!   their    departure  alone 
causes  their  deslaiiction;  since  in  de- 
parting from  Thee,  the  Sun  of  Right- 
eousness, they  enter  into  the  r^on  of 
darVneaa    and    the  shadow    of  death. 
And  there,  bereft  of  all  true  strength, 
diey  will  remain.     It  is  not  possible 
^tat  they  should  ever  arise  again,  unless 
ThoQ  shalt  revisit  them  ;  unless  Thou 
ahalt  restore  them  to  light  and  life,  by 
ilhzminatii^   their   darkness,    and    by 
mating  their  icy  hearts.     Thou  didst 
leave  me  to  myself,  because  I  left  Thee 
first.     But  such  was  Thy  goodness,  that 
it  seemed  to  me,  that  lliou  didst  leave 
me  withreffreL" 

Ihe  aecoiint  which  she  gives  of  her 
inward  state  at  this  time,  is  an  exceed- 
ingly painful  one.  ''I  readily  gave 
way,"  she  says,  *^  to  sallies  of  passion. 
I  failed  in  being  strictly  conscientious 
and  careful  in  the  utterance  of  the  truth. 
I  became  not  only  vain,  but  corrupt  in 
heart.  Although  I  kept  up  some  out- 
ward religions  appearances,  religion  it- 
self, as  a  matter  of  inward  experience, 
had  become  to  me  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence. I  spent  much  time,  both  day 
and  ni^t^  in  reading  romances,  those 
strange  inventions  to  destroy  youth.  I 
was  proud  of  my  personal  appearance, 
so  macfa  so  that,  contrary  to  my  former 
practiees,  I  b^;sLn  to  pass  a  good  deal 
of  my  time  before  the  mirror.  I  found 
so  much  pleasure  in  viewing  myself  in 
it^  that  I  thought  others  were  in  the 


right,  who  practised  the  same.  Instead 
of  making  use  of  this  exterior,  which 
God  gave  me  as  a  means  of  loving  him 
more,  it  became  to  me  the  unhappy 
source  of  a  vain  and  sinful  self-eompla- 
oency.  All  seemed  to  me  to  look  beau- 
tiful in  my  person ;  but  in  my  declen- 
sion and  darkness  I  did  not  then  per- 
ceive, that  the  outward  beauty  covered 
a  sinful  and  fallen  soul" 

But  this  was  not  the  judgment  which 
the  world  then  passed  upon  her ;  the 
world  so  severe  in  the  exaction  of  its 
own  claims,  but  so  indulgent^n  mitigar 
ting  the  claims  of  God.     Under  a  form 
that  was  outwardly  beautiful,  and  veiled 
by  manners  that  had  received  the  most 
correct  and   advantageous  culture,   it 
was  not  easy  for  man  to  perceive  the 
elements  and  workings  of  a  heart  which 
harbored  moral  and  religious  rebellion. 
In  the  eye  of  the  world,  therefore,  which 
IB  but  imperfectly  capable  of  penetra- 
ting beyond  the  exterior,  and  which  de- 
lights in  elegance  of  form  and  perfec- 
tion of  manners,  there  was  but  little  to 
blame,  and  much  to  praise;  but  in  the 
eye  of  God,  which  sees  and  estimates 
the  inmost  motive,  it  was  not  possible 
for  outward  beauty  to  furnish  a  com- 
pensation for  inward  deformity.     And 
in  using  the  phrase  inward  deformity,* 
we  do  not  necessarily  mean,  that  she 
was  worse  than  many  others  who  have 
a  reputation  for  good  morals.     Estima- 
ting her  by  the  world's  standard,  she 
had  her  good  qualities,  as  well  as  those 
of  an  opposite  character,  her  excellen- 
ces as  well  as  her  defects.     Neverthe- 
less, there  was  that  wanting  which  con- 
stitutes the  soul's  true  light,  without 
which  all  other  beauty  fades,  and  all 
other  excellence  is  but  excellence  in 
name, — the  love  of  God  in  the  heart 

Sometime  in  the  year  1663,  M.  De 
La  Mothe,  removed  his  family  from 
Montaigis  to  the  city  of  Paris, — a  step 
which  obviously  was  not  calculated  to 
benefit  his  daughter,  in  the  religious 
sense  of  the  term.  Paris  was  at  that 
time,  as  it  is  now,  the  centre  of  scien- 
tific culture  and  of  the  arts,  of  refine- 
ment of  manners  and  of  fashionable  gay- 
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ety.  Louis  the  Fourteenth  was  then 
the  i-eigning  sovereign  of  France, — a 
man  of  considerable  powers  of  intellect, 
and  of  gi^eat  enei^y  of  will, — ^in  whom 
two  leading  desires  predominated — the 
one  to  make  France  great,  the  other  to 
make  himself  the  source  and  centre  of 
her  gi-eatness.  The  gi-eatness  of  France, 
sustained  and  illustrated  in  the  wisdom 
and  splendor  of  her  great  monarch — 
this,  it  is  very  obvious,  was  the  central 
and  powerful  element  of  his  system  of 
action.  Hence  the  expense  and  labor 
which  he  bestowed  upon  the  royal  pal- 
aces, and  upon  all  the  great  public  works 
which  could  be  considered  as  having  a 
national  character ;  hence  his  vast  ef- 
forts to  enrich  and  beautify  the  city  of 
Versailles,  which  he  had  selected  as  the 
principal  seat  of  his  residence;  henoe 
his  desire  to  attach  to  his  person,  and 
to  rank  among  the  attendants  of  his 
Coui-t,  the  most  distinguished  of  his 
nobles.  His  munificence  to  men  of  lit- 
erature, his  patronage  of  the  arts,  the 
pomp  and  ceremony  which  charactei*- 
ij&ed  all  great  public  occasions,  all  sprung 
from  the  same  source. 

All  Fi-ance,  and  particularly  the  city 
of  Fans,  felt  an  influence  so  well  adapt- 
ed to  harmonize  with  the  tendencies  of 
the  human  heart-.  If  it  was  an  age 
that  was  characterized  by  many  noble 
efforts  in  literature  and  the  arte,  it  was 
an  age  also  that  was  equally  character- 
ized by  ite  unfounded  pretensions,  its 
vanity,  and  its  voluptuousness.  Al- 
most everything,  especially  in  the  cap- 
ital of  France,  was  calculated  to  dispos- 
sess the  sentiment  of  hiuuility,  and  to 
inqiai't  an  exaggerated  turn  of  mind. 
The  sighte  and  sounds  which  were  pre- 
sented to  notice ;  the  displays  of  weiJth, 
which  were  made  in  every  street ;  the 
crowded  populace,  intoxicated  with  the 
celebrity  of  theii*  sovereign  and  of  their 
nation;  the  vulgar  and  the  fashionable 
amusemente,  which  were  without  end; 
all  were  calculated  to  divert  the  mind 
from  serious  I'eflection — to  lead  it  to 
sympathize  with  the  senses,  and  to  dis- 
sociate it  fix>m  ite  own  inward  centi-e  ; 
a  state  of  things  which  would  have  been 


a  severe  trial  even  to  established  piely. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  this  unpro- 
pitious  state  of  things,  which  developed 
itself  to  ite  full  extent  in  the  proud  city 
to   which    her   parente  had   removed, 
should  have  had  an  unfavorable  effect 
u|>on  tlie  mind  of  Mademoiselle  De  La 
Mothe ;  and  accordingly  she  intimates, 
in  the  record  of  her  feelings,  as  she  re- 
membered them  to  liave  been  in  thia 
part  of  her  life,  that  she  began  to  en- 
tertain exaggerated  ideas  of  herself^  and 
that  her  vanity  increcised.     This  was  the 
natural  result  of  her  new  position.    Her 
parente,  as  well  as  hei-self,  led  astray 
by  the  new  state  of  society  in   which 
they  found  themselves,  spared  no  cost 
in  obtaining  whatever  might  make  her 
appear  to  advantage.     The  world,  illu- 
minated with  fedse  lighte  to  her  young 
vision,  seemed  to  be  in  reality  what  it 
was  chiefly  in  appearance,  and  conse- 
quently  presented  itself  as  an    object 
worth  conquering  and  possessing.     It 
was  at  this  period  that  she  gave  to  it^ 
more  warmly  and   unreservedly   than 
at  any  other,  that  kindling  heart  and 
expanded    intellect,   which    she    after- 
wards gave  to  religion.     She  was  tail 
and  well  made  in  her  person;  refined 
and  prepossessing  in  her  manners,  and 
possessed  of  remarkable  powers  of  oon- 
versation.      Her  countenance,    formed 
upon  the  Grecian  model,  and  character- 
ized by  a   brilliant  eye  and   expansive 
forehead,  had  in  it  a  natural  majesty, 
which   impressed   the  beholder  with  a 
sentiment  of  deep  respect^  while  it  at- 
tracted by   ite  sweetness.     Her  great 
|>owers  of  mind,  (a  mind  which  in  the 
language  of  one  of  the  writei^s  of   the 
French   Encyclopedia  was  formed  for 
the  world,  ^'/ail  pour  le  mondeJ")  added 
to  the  impression  which  she  made  on 
her  entrance  into  Parisian  society. 

It  was  under  these  circumstanoei 
that  her  future  husband,  M«  Jaques 
Guyon,  a  man  of  great  wealth,  sought 
her  in  marriage.  He  was  not  the  only 
person  whose  attention,  in  this  new 
state  of  things,  was  directed  to  Ler. 
'^Several  apparently  advantageous  of- 
fers of  marriage^"  she  says,  '^  were  w^^mI^ 
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Ibr  me  ;  but  Ood,  unmUing  to  have  fne 
&W,  did  not  |»ermit  them  to  succeed.*' 
In  aocordAnce  with  the  custom  of  the 
dme  and  ooontrj,  (a  custom  oftentimes 
but  little  propitious  to  those  who  are 
most  dfie})!^  concerned,)  the  arrange- 
ments in  this  im|>ortant  business  were 
made  by  her  father  and  her  suitor  with 
bat  little  regard  to  the  opinions  and 
fifeUngs  of  Mademoiselle  De  La  Mothe. 
She  did  not  see  her  designated  husbtmd, 
till  a  few  days  before  her  marriage ;  and 
when  she  did  see  him,  she  did  not  find 
her  aflections  united  to  him.  She  gave 
OS  distinctly  to  understand  in  her  Au- 
tobiography, that  there  were  other  in- 
diTiduals  who  sought  her,  with  whom 
ihe  could  have  more  fully  sympathized, 
aTvl  could  have  been  more  happy.  But 
A  reganl  for  the  opinions  of  her  father, 
in  whom  she  harl  the  greatest  conii- 
denoe^  (although  in  this  case  he  seems 
to  have  been  influenced  too  much  by 
the  circumstance  of  the  great  wealth  of 
M.  Guyon,)  overruled  every  other  con- 
sideration. She  signed  the  articles  of 
niarriage,  but  without  l^eing  permitted 
to  know  what  they  were.  She  states 
that  the  articles  were  drawn  up  on  the 
28th  of  January,  1664;  but  it  would 
leem,  from  a  comparison  of  statements 
subsequently  made,  that  she  was  not 
married  till  the  twenty-first  of  March 
of  the  same  year.  She  had  then  nearly 
completed  her  sixteenth  year.  Her 
hoahand  was  thirty-eight. 

Of  the  family  of  her  husband  we 
know  but  little.  His  father,  a  man  of 
sctnrity  and  talent,  acquired  considera- 
ble oelel>rity  by  completing  the  canal  of 
Bnare,  which  connects  the  Loire  with 
the  Seine.  This  great  work,  (a  work 
the  more  remarkable  for  being  the  first 
important  one  of  the  kind  that  wtis 
aodertaken  in  France,)  was  commenced 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  Fourth,  imder 
the  auspices  of  his  distinguished  minis- 
ter, the  Duke  of  Sully.  After  the  death 
of  Henry,  ami  the  retirement  of  Sully 
from  the  administ ration  of  affairs,  the 
work  was  suspended  till  1638,  when 
Louis  Thirteenth  made  arrangements, 
on  liberal  terms,  with  two  individuals,    I 


Messrs.  Jacques  Guyon  and  another 
individual  by  the  name  of  Bouteroue, 
to  complete  it.  In  this  way  Guyon, 
who  was  entirely  successful  in  an  un- 
dertaking beset  with  difficulties,  was 
not  only  brought  into  public  notice, 
but  became  very  wealthyj  He  was 
also  rewai-ded  with  a  patent  of  nobility 
at  the  hands  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  the 
then  le:«ling  minister.  His  wealth,  as 
well  as  an  lioiiorable  and  noble  position 
in  society,  seems  to  have  been  inherit- 
ed by  his  only  son,  the  individual  to 
whom  Mademoiselle  De  La  Mothe  was 
thus  united  in  marriage. 

It  is  but  reasonable  to  anticipate, 
that  the  union  of  the  sexes  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  families,  authorized  as 
they  are  by  nature  and  by  religiou,  will 
outi-ibute  to  happiness.  But  this  pro- 
pitious result  often  depends  on  adjust- 
ments of  age,  of  position  in  life,  and  of 
personal  character,  which  are  not  always 
properly  regiirded.  In  the  case  before 
us,  the  circumstances  of  great  wealth 
and  of  noble  rank  did  not  compensate 
for  diveraity  of  disposition  and  for  great 
disparity  of  age.  It  could  hardly  be 
expected,  that  Madame  Guyon,  (as  we 
shall  hereafter  designate  her,)  with  all 
her  advantages  of  beauty,  talent,  and 
honorable  jxwition  iu  society,  could  be 
entirely  satisfied,  at  sixteen  years  of  age, 
with  a  husband  twenty-two  years  older 
tlian  herself,  whom  she  had  seen  but 
three  days  before  her  marriage,  and 
who  had  obtained  her  through  the  prin- 
ciple of  filial  obedience,  rather  than 
through  that  of  waria  and  voluntary 
affection. 

"  No  sooner,"  she  says,  "  was  I  at  the 
house  of  my  husband,  than  I  perceived 
it  would  be  for  me  a  house  of  mownv- 
iny.  In  my  father's  house  every  at- 
tention had  been  paid  to  my  manners. 
In  order  to  cultivate  propriety  of  8i)eech 
and  command  of  language,  I  had  been 
encouraged  to  speak  freely  on  the  va- 
rious questi(jns  which  were  started  in 
our  family  circle.  There  everything 
was  set  off  in  f\dl  view ;  everything  was 
characterized  by  elegance.  But  it  was 
very  different  in  the  house  of  my  hus- 
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band,  which  was  chiefly  under  the  di- 
rection of  his  mother,  who  had  long 
been  a  widow,  and  who  regarded  noth- 
ing else  but  saving.  The  elegance  of 
my  father's  house,  which  I  regarded  as 
the  result  of  polite  dispositions,  they 
sneered  at  as  pride.  In  my  father's 
house  whatever  I  said  was  listened  to 
with  attention,  and  often  with  applause ; 
but  here,  if  I  had  occasion  to  speak,  I 
was  listened  to  only  to  be  contradicted 
and  reproved.  If  I  spoke  well,  they 
said  I  was  endeavoring  to  give  them  a 
lesson  in  good  sj^eaking.  If  I  uttered 
my  opinions  on  any  subject  of  discus- 
sion which  came  up,  I  was  charged  with 
desiring  to  enter  into  a  dispute ;  and 
instead  of  being  applauded,  I  was  sim- 
ply told  to  hold  my  tongue,  and  was 
scolded  from  morning  till  night.  I  was 
very  much  surprised  at  this  change,  and 
the  more  so  as  the  vain  dreams  of  my 
youth  anticipated  an  increase,  rather 
than  a  diminution  of  the  happiness  and 
the  consideration  which  I  had  enjoyed." 
The  truth  is,  that  she  was  placed  by 
her  marriage  in  a  wrong  position ;  a  po- 
sition untrue  to  the  structure  of  her 
mind  and  unfavorable  to  her  happiness. 
Nothing  else  could  reasonably  have 
been  expected  from  an  arrangement,  in 
which  so  little  regard  had  been  paid  to 
the  mutual  relations  of  the  parties,  in 
respect  to  years,  early  habits,  and  men- 
tal qualities.  When  considerable  un- 
happiness  is  experienced  in  married 
life,  it  naturally  implies  a  very  consid- 
erable diversity  in  tie  relative  situation 
and  in  the  character  of  the  parties. 
But  this  is  tiot  always  the  case.  Some- 
times a  little  diversity  in  views  and  a 
little  want  of  correspondence  and  sym- 
pathy in  feelings,  furnishing  occasion 
for  an  irritation  which  is  not  gi'eat  but 
constant,  may  be  the  means  of  very 
seriously  embittering  lifa  It  is  very 
obvious  that  the  mind  of  Madame  Guy- 
on  was  not  in  harmony  with  her  situa- 
tion; and  whether  we  consider  the  ac- 
tual discordance  as  greater  or  less,  the 
results  could  not  well  be  otherwise  than 
unfavorable.  Other  j)er8ons,  it  is  true, 
with  less  experience  of  past  domestic 


happiness,  and  with  less  talent  and  re- 
finement, might,  perhaps,  have  recon- 
ciled   themselves  to   the  situation  in 
which  she  was  placed,  and  have  regard-     ^ 
ed  it  as  in  many  respects  a  desirable 
one.      Her  husband  was  not  without     ' 
some  good  qualities.     What  his  person-     | 
a]  appearance  was,  we  have  no  record. 
But  whether  it  was  owing  to  his  traits 
as  a  man,  or  to  the  consideration  natu- 
rally resulting  from  his  great  wealth,  it 
is  obvious,  that  he  secured  a  degree  of 
respect  in  the  circle  in  which  he  moved. 
I  think  it  is  evident  also,  that  he  had  a 
degree  of  affection  for  his  wife,  which, 
under  favorable  '  circumstances,    might 
have  increased,  and  have  rendered  their 
union  happy.     But  his  good  feelings, 
which  from  time  to  time  showed  them- 
selves, were  perverted  by  the  physical 
infirmities  and  sufferings  to  which  he 
was  subject,  and  by  the  influence  of  his 
mother, — a  woman  without  education, 
and  apparently  possessed  of  but  little 
liberality  of  natural  feeling, — who  re- 
tained in  old  age,  and  in  the  season  of 
her  wealth,  those  habits  of  labor  and  of 
penurious  prudence,  which  were  formed 
in     her  youth.     Among  other  things 
which  have  a  relation  to  the  real  posi- 
tion of  Madame  Guyon  at  this  time,  it 
is  proper  to  notice,  that  the  ill  health  of 
her  husband,  to  which  we  have  just  al- 
luded, rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to 
keep  in  his  employ  a  woman  who  at- 
tended upon  him  as  a  nurse,  and   who 
by  her  assiduity  and  skill,  in  seasons  of 
sickness  and  suffering,  gained  a  consid- 
erable control   over  his  mind.       This 
woman  sympathized  with  the  views  and 
feelings  of  the  mother-in-law,  and  con- 
tributed all  in  her  power,  to  render  the 
situation  of  the  young  wife,  now  in  the 
bloom  of  youth  and  in  the  fullness  of 
her  fi*esh  and  warm  affections,   as    un- 
pleasant as  possible. 

We  cannot  but  repeat,  therefore,  that 
Madame  Guyon,  as  it  seems  to  us,  wbb 
both  mentally  and  morally  out  of  her 
ti-ue  position.  The  individuals  into 
whose  immediate  society  she  was  in- 
troduced, and  with  whom  she  was  con- 
stantly in  contact,  were  characterized 
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by  a  want  of  intellect  and  of  scientific 
and  literary  culture,  which  was  not 
compensated  either  by  moral  and  reli- 
gious excellences,  or  by  the  natural 
virtues  of  the  heart.  They  not  only 
did  not  i^[>preciate  her,  but  practically, 
if  not  always  intentionally,  they  set 
thaouielTes  against  her.  They  were 
not  only  blind  to  her  merits,  but  rude 
to  her  sympathies  and  hopes,  and  neg- 
ligent of  her  happiness.  Certainly  this 
wtm  not  the  situation  for  a  woman  of 
great  intellect  and  great  sensibility ;  a 
woman  who  was  subsequently  admitted 
into  the  most  distinguished  circles  in 
France ;  a  woman  who  honorably  sus- 
tained a  oontroyersy  with  the  learning 
and  genius  of  Bossuet,  and  who  gave  a 
strong  and  controling  impulse  to  the 
mind  of  Fenelon;  a  woman,  whose 
moral  and  religious  influence  was  such, 
that  Ixraia  the  Fourteenth,  in  his  soHc- 
itade  for  the  extirpation  of  what  he 
deemed  heresy,  thought  it  necessary  to 
imprison  her  for  years  in  the  Bastile 
and  the  prison  of  Yincennes ;  who 
wrote  poems  in  her  imprisonment, 
wliidi  Gowper  thought  it  no  dishonor 
to  timnslate ;  and  who  has  exerted  an 
influence  which  has  never  ceased  to  be 
felt^  either  in  Europe  or  in  America. 
But  there  she  was,  and  she  felt  and 
knew  that  her  earthly  hopes  were 
blasted.  But  she  did  not  then  perceive 
what  she  afterwards  knew,  that  God 
fdaoad  her  there  in  his  providence,  as 
he  made  Joseph  a  slave  in  Egypt, 
*^/cr  her  good,"  God  had  formed  her 
for  himself  He  loved  her  too  much  to 
pennit  her  to  remain  long  in  harmony 
with  a  world,  which,  in  its  vanity  and 
its  corruption.  He  could  not  love. 
{To  be  contimied.) 


■i*»>^^^^f^Mi%»» 


'*  No  €k>D!  With  indignation  high,  yon 

fervent  sun  is  stirred. 
And  tiie  pale  moon  turns  paler  still,  at 

sa^  an  imptoos  word; 
And  from  their  thrones  in  heaven  the 

Stan  look  down  with  anory  eye, 
That  thus   a  worm  of  dust  should  mock 

eterual  majesty." 

6 


TXLTON  ANS  EIS  BZVUWXBS. 

The  article  in  this  number  on  "  Sanc- 
tum Sanctorum,''  may  seem  a  little  se- 
vere. The  writer  is  a  person  of  ability, 
and  has  for  years  lived  by  the  use  of 
the  pen — ^has  written  many  criticisms, 
and  they  have  generally  been  marked 
by  fairness.  In  order  to  do  full  jus- 
tice to  the  author  of  "Sanctum  Sancto- 
rum, we  publish  below  a  part  of  the 
preface,  and  the  essential  part  of  the 
first  article,  on  "Washington  Irving." 
The  critidsm  will  but  enhance  the  in- 
terest in  this  article. — Editor. 
From  Preface  to  ^^Sanctum  ScmctorwnJ^ 

"  The  articles  were  written  with  no 
ambition  for  their  permanent  sepulture 
in  this  ostentatious  tomb.  Some  of 
them  I  had  entirely  foigotten,  until,  in 
searching  the  file,  I  came  upon  them 
unexpectedly.  OUiers  I  might  have 
never  read  a  second  time,  had  I  not 
been  asked  to  revise  them  for  this  vol- 
ume. Only  one  among  them  holds  a 
high  place  in  my  affection  ;  I  mean  the 
opening  sketch,  which,  slight  as  it  is, 
and  altogether  a  trifle,  nevertheless, 
had  the  happy  fortune  of  first  making 
me  known  as  a  writer.  I  vividly  re- 
member how  I  kissed  the  page  on 
which  I  first  saw  it  in  print.  Neither 
the  'Merchant  of  Venice,'  nor  the 
'Mask  of  Oomus,'  nor  the  *  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,'  ever  pleased  me  half  so 
much  as  my  first  perusal  of  the  pub- 
lished narrative  of  *  A  Visit  to  Wash- 
ington Irving.'  I  was  the  last  stran- 
ger who  saw  him  alive.  Kind  old 
man  !  He  took  my  hand  in  his,  as  if 
he  had  been  my  grandfather,  and  said 
at  parting,  '  I  hope  you  will  win  aname 
among  your  countrymen.'  -The  ink  was 
hardly  dry  on  the  printed  sheet  when 
all  the  city's  flags  s^nk  to  half-mast  at 
his  sudden  death.  Instantly  the  sketch 
caught  a  dignity  not  its  own — stole,  I 
may  say,  a  plume  from  his  hearse.  It 
was  simultaneously  copied  into  not  less 
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than  five  hundred  journals,  as  if  it  had 
been  a  President's  message,  only  (I 
trust)  not  quite  so  bad.  Thus  it  unex- 
pectedly fulfilled  the  good  wishes  of  its 
subject,  by  lifting  the  unknown  name 
of  its  writer  out  of  the  shadow  into 
the  sun.  My  critics  are  welcome  to 
ply  a  birch  switch  on  all  the  rest  of  my 
bantliugSjbut,  I  pray  them,  to  be  gentle 
to  my  first-born.  In  my  own  eyes, 
the  opening  leaves  of  this  book  wear 
even  yet  their  spring-timo  glory.  And 
for  the  sake  (k  these  unfaded  few,  I 
can  bear  to  be  told  that  the  others  are 
already  summer-wilted,  or  even  win- 
ter-kiUed." 

The  following  is  the  most  of  the  ar- 
ticle referred  to  above. — Ed. 

"  A  Visit  to  Washington  Irving. 
— I  had  half  an  hour  last  week  at 
8unny  Side — the  home  of  Washington 
Irving.  A  ramble  to  Sunny  Side  is 
equal  to  a  pilgrimage  to  Abbottsford. 
The  quaint,  grotesque  dwelling,  with 
its  old-fashioned  gables,  stood  as  solemn 
and  sleepy,  among  the  trees,  as  if  it 
had  been  built  to  ))ersonate  Rip  Van 
Winkle  at  his  nap.  The  mansion  of 
Sunny  Side  has  been  standing  for 
twenty-three  years.  When  first  its 
sharp-angled  roof  wedged  its  way  up 
among  the  branches  of  the  primeval 
forest  this  region  was  almost  a  solitude ; 
our  busy  author  secluded  himself  from 
everybody  but  one  near  neighbor.  He 
has  since  gathered  around  him  a  com- 
munity of  New  York  merchants,  whose 
countiy  seats,  opening  into  each  other 
by  intertwining  roads,  form  what  looks 
like  one  vast  estate,  which  is  fitly  call- 
ed by  the  honorary  name  of  Irvington. 
But  even  within  the  growing  circle  of 
his  many  neighbors,  the  genial  old 
Knickerbocker  lives  in  true  retirement, 
and  takes  his  afternoon  nap  within 
6cho*distance  of  Sleepy  Hollow.  He 
withdrew  a  year  ago  from  all  literary 
labor,  and  is  s|)ending  the  cloue  of  his 
life  in  well-earned  and  long-needed  re- 
])08e — without  thought,  and  almost 
without  knowledge,  how  the  gii^it 
world    *  is  praising  liim  far    oft'.*     He 


was    suffering  from    asthma,  and  was 
muffled    against  the   damp    air   with 
a  Scotch  shawl,  wrapped  like  a  loose 
scarf  around    his    neck ;  but    aa    he 
took    his    seat    in    an   antique   arm- 
chair, and,  despite  his  hoarseness  and 
troubled  chest,  began  an  unexpectedly 
vivacious    conversation,   he   miade   me 
half  forget  that  I  was  the  guest  of  a 
patriarch    long    past    his   Hhree-soore 
years  and  ten.'     But  what  should  one 
talk  about  who  had  only  half  an  hour 
with  Washington  Irving?     I  ventured 
the  question,  "  Now  that  you  have  laid 
aside  your  pen,  which  of  your  books  do 
you  look  back  upon  with  most  pleasure  r 
He  immediately    replied,   "  I  scarcely 
look  with  full  satisfaction  u|X)n  any ;  for 
they  do  not  seem  what  they  might  have 
been ;  I  often  wish   that  I  could   live 
twenty  years  more,  to  take  them  down 
from  the  shelf  one  by  one  and  write 
them   over."      He  spoke  of  his  daOy 
habits  of  writing,  before  he  had  made 
the  resolution  to  write  no  more,   his 
usual  hours  for  literary  work  were  from 
morning  till    noon.      But  though   he 
generally  found  his  mind  most  vigorous 
in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  he  had  al- 
ways been  subject  to  moods  and  capri- 
ces, and  could  never  tell,  when  he  took 
the  pen,  how  many  hours  would  pass 
before  he  would  lay  it  down.     *  But,* 
said  he,  *  these  capricious  periods  of  the 
heat   and    glow  of   composition    have 
been  the  happiest  hours  of  my  life.     I 
have  never  found,  in  axij  thing  out  side 
of  the  walls  of  my  study,  any  enjoy- 
ment equal  to  sitting  at  my  writing- 
desk,  with  a  clean  page,  a  new  theme, 
and  a  mind  awake.'     This  literary  em- 
ployment  had   always  been  more  like 
entertainments     than    tasks.       'Some 
writers,'  said  he,  'appear  to  have  been 
indei)endent  of     mocnls.       Sir    Walter 
Scott,  for  instance,  had  great  jwwer  of 
writing,  and  could  work  almost  at  any 
time ;  so  could  ^rabbe  ;  but  with   this 
difference — Scott  always,  and   Crabbe 
seldom,  wrote  well.     *I  remember,'  said 
ho,  *  taking  breakfast  one  morning  with 
Rogers,    Moore  and  Crabbe ;  the  con- 
versation turned  on  Lord  Byron's  poet- 
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ic  moods ;  Crabbe  insisted  tliat,  however 
it  might  be  with  Lord  Byron,  as  for 
himself  he  could  write  as  well  at  one 
time  as  at  another.  'But/  said  Irving, 
with  a  twinkle  of  humor  at  recalling 
^e  incident, '  Orabbe  has  written  a  gi'eat 
deal  that  no  mortal  roan  can  read.'  He 
mentioned  that  while  living  in  Fans, 
he  went  a  long  period  without  being 
able  to  write,  '  I  sat  down  i*epeatedly,' 
said  he,  'with  pen  and  ink,  but  could 
invent  nothing  worth  putting  on 
paper.  At  length  I  told  my  fiieud, 
Tom  Moore,  who  dropped  in  one  morn- 
ing, that  now,  after  long  waiting,  I  had 
the  moody  and  woidd  hold  it,  and  work 
it  out  as  long  as  it  would  last,  until  I 
had  wrung  my  brain  dry.  So  I  began 
to  write  shortly  after  breakfast,  and 
continued  without  noticing  how  the 
time  was  passing,  until  Moore  came  in 
agpdn  at  four  in  the  afternoon — when  I 
had  completely  covered  the  table  with 
freshly-written  sheets,  I  kept  the  mood 
almost  without  interruption  for  six 
weeks.*  I  asked  which  of  his  books  was 
the  result  of  this  frenzy?  and  he  replied, 
'Biacebridge  Hall/  *None  of  your 
works,'  I  remarked,  '  ai-e  more  charm- 
ing than  the  'Biography  of  Goldsmith.' 
*  And  that  was  written,'  said  he,  'even 
more  rapidly  than  the  other.'  'When 
I  have  been  engaged  on  a  continuous 
wovk,  I  haTe  often  been  obliged  to  rise 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  light  my 
lamp,  and  write  an  hour  or  two,  to  i-e- 
lieve  my  mind ;  and  now  that  I  write 
no  more,  I  am  sometimes  compelled  to 
get  upin  thesame  way  to  read.'  Some- 
times also,  as  the  last  Idlewild  letter 
mentions,  he  gets  up  to  shave.  'When 
I  was  in  Spain,'  he  remarked,  '  seai-ch- 
ing  the  old  chronicles,  and  engaged  on 
the  'life  of  Columbus,'  I  often  wi-ote 
fourteen  or  fifteen  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four." 

'*  He  declared  that  whenever  he  had 
forced  his  mind  unwillingly  to  work, 
the  product  was  worthless,  he  invaria- 
bly threw  it  away,  and  began  again ; 
for,  as  he  observed,  '  an  essay  or  chap- 
ter that  has  been  only  haathmered  <mt, 
is  seldom  gpod  for  anything.     An  au- 


thor's right  time  to  work  is  when  his 
mind  is  aglow ;  when  his  imagination 
is  kindled — these  ai'e  his  })reciou8  mc- 
meiits  ;  let  him  wait  luitil  they  come, 
but  when  tliey  come  let  him  make  the 
most  of  them.'  I  refen'ed  to  his  last 
and  chief  work,  *  The  Life  of  Wash- 
ington.' He  said  that  the  work  had 
engrossed  his  mind  to  such  a  degree 
that,  before  he  was  aware,  he  had  writ- 
ten himself  into  feeble  health ;  that  in 
the  midst  of  his  labor  he  feared  he 
would  break  down  before  the  end ;  that 
when  at  last  the  final  pages  were  writ- 
ten, he  gave  the  .manuscript  to  his 
nephew  to  conduct  it  through  the  pi'ess, 
and  threw  himself  back  on  his  red- 
cushioned  lounge  with  an  indescribable 
feeling  of  relief.  'You  should  write 
one  more  book,'  I  hinted.  '  What  is 
that  ?  '  Your  reminiscencee  of  those 
literaiy  friends.'  '  Ah,'  he  exclaimed, 
'  it  is  too  late  now  ;  I  shall  never  take 
the  pen  again ;  I  have  so  entirely  given 
up  writing  that  even  my  best  friend's 
letters  lie  unanswered ;  no  more  books 
now. 


HOlfE  WOMEN  WANTED. 

John  F.  Ware,  in  a  recent  essay, 
makes  the  following  terse  remarks  on 
the  women  really  wanted  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  spirit  of  fashion  is  one  of 
the  widespi-ead  evils  of  the  times,  and  its 
follies  are  not  confined  to  women  : 

"Women  may  depend  upon  it,  that 
the  pre"\  ailing  disinclination  to  the 
drudgery,  as  it  is  called,  of  housekeep- 
ing, the  unwomanly  way  of  looking  at 
this  high  art  and  privilege,  is  the  crea- 
ting cause  of  much  of  which  they  com- 
plain, and  of  much  subtler  evil  they  do 
not  see.  The  husband  knows  his  busi- 
ness cannot  go  on  without  his  oversight 
and  knowledge,  and  the  wife  under- 
stands that.  Why  is  she  not  as  clear- 
sighted in  her  own  atfairs  ] 

He  cannot  trust  to  clerks,  and  take 
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to  the  streets  and  useless  shopping  and 
calling  and  parade ;  no  more  can  she 
trust  to  cooks  and  nurses.  Her  house 
mast  betray  her  ruling  hand,  or  it  soon 
rules  her  and  ruins  all  things.  It  is 
the  very  healthiest  employment,  mor- 
ally, physically,  mentally,  as  our  ro- 
bust, long-lived  giundmothers  have 
proved.  Our  present  pinched  and 
puny  and  would-be  fashionable  wives, 
in  giving  it  a  bud  name  and  refusing  to 
have  to  do  with  it,  are  like  their  sister 
of  fable,  who  killed  the  goose  which 
laid  the  golden  egg. 

Wanted,  women,  to  grapple  with  the 
question  of  servants.  The  staple  topic 
which  they  meet,  as  the  staple  obstacle 
to  their  comfort,  it  ought  to  get  such 
thought  and  treatment  of  them  as  to 
culminate  in  some  wise  plan  and  com- 
bined action.  It  is  not  man's  question. 
As  woman  is  not  at  home  in  tariffs,  so 
is  not  man  in  domestics.  This  is  her 
question  ;  this  problem  she  is  to  solve. 
She  has  made  the  trouble,  and  should 
find  the  cure.  Man  has  not  made  it ; 
the  age  has  not  made  it ;  sei'vants  have 
not  made  it;  emancipation  has  not 
made  it;  neither  Biddies  nor  Dinahs 
have  made  it ;  the  womau  in  the  par- 
lor alone  has.  At  her  feet  lie  the  lau- 
rels of  that  victory.  The  habits  of 
negligence,  indolence,  extravagance,  un- 
rea8onablene888,ill-temper — habits  other 
and  worse — have  been  caught,  and  are 
at  their  work. 

Women  are  I'eaping  of  domestics  just 
what  they  have  sown.  They  have  sown 
a  wind ;  they  must  not  be  surprised  at  a 
whirl  wind.  The  bad  example  and  in- 
justice of  the  parlor  reacts  upon  the 
kitchen,  and  the  whole  vocabulary  of  in- 
vective and  disgust  takes  you  back  to 
the  source  of  all.  Domestics,  whether 
slave  or  free,  h&ve  not  had  fair  play, 
due  consideration,  justice,  let  generosity 
alone,  have  not  had  the  very  thing  the 
sex  complains  of — their  rights.  Wo- 
men have  been  exacting,  hard  in  re- 
quirement, reward,  and  word,  forgetful 
of  a  common  humanity,  selfish  in  daily 
little  things,  thoughtless,  tyrannical,  re- 
gBLtdleBB  of  the  comfort^  even  n^lecting 


the  means  for  the  decencies  of  lodging 
and  personal  cleanliness  which  should 
not  merely  be  allowed  but  insisted  on 
till  the  evU  has  run  to  that  point  of  re- 
bellion  into  which  all  things  ultimately 
i*un,  and  we  have  now  the  honae  di- 
vided against  itself,  an  autocracy  of  the 
kitchen  that  defies  successfully  the  au- 
tocracy of  the  parlor,  and  threatens  to 
subvert  our  very  homes.  Every^wliere 
people  are  running  from  this  domeBtic 
difficulty,  helpless  as  from  an  earth- 
quake. The  whole  fabric  of  society 
quivers  because  of  it,  and  changes  rafstl 
and  radical  go  on  under  our  very  eyes. 

The  weary  worid  wants  women.  It 
hafl  had  enough  of  those  who  call  them- 
selves so;  enough  of  those  who  frown 
on  worth  and  culture,  and  make  fiewh- 
ion  and  family  and  position  override  all 
other  claims ;  enough  of  indolent  self-in- 
dulgence and  pretence,  and  it  groans  in 
travail  for  the  genuine  woman,  repi^ 
sentative  of  all  that  is  possible,  hig^ 
and  noble  in  her  sex.  It  waits  for 
those  who  shall  dare  to  be  true  to  every 
womanly  instinct,  assert  and  defend 
every  womanly  conviction  in  the  wo- 
manly spirit,  and  send  out  into  society 
and  through  all  the  earth  the  light  aiid 
grace,  the  healing  and  power  that  oome 
of  woman. 

Everywhere  in  society  it  is  women 
that  we  want.  As  the  reach  and  crown 
of  man^s  life  is  to  be  manly,  as  tliat 
sums  up  and  includes  all  we  have  to  say 
or  to  aspire  to,  so  to  be  womanly  is  the 
one  worthy  object  of  feminine  aiqxm- 
tion ;  and  the  true  womanliness  is  not 
only  the  culmination  of  the  sex,  but 
the  divinest  beauty  that  Qod  gives  man 
to  see.  I  plead  for  it  because  so  many 
in  the  glare  of  the  life  that  now  is,  have 
forgotten  the  glory  it  might  be  made  to 
be;  because  so  many  are  looking  for 
peace,  satisfaction,  reward,  where  they 
can  never  be  found. 

I  plead — ^for  every  day,  and  more  and 
more,  I  feel  the  want  of  women  for 
eveiy  need  and  deed  of  life,  women  not 
of  genius  but  of  character,  not  of  posi- 
tion but  of  influence,  women  saintly, 
and  tender  aad  true.    Itwas  agmtune 
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oolbanit  that  broke  from  sweet  lips, 
and  many  a  woman  says  it — "  I  want 
to  be  above  the  little  meanness  and  fol- 
lies and  frailty  that  spoil  so  many  wo- 
men." Only  let  that  be  the  broad  want, 
only  let  women  see  to  it  that  these  are 
uprooted,  and  flung  away,  only  let  wo- 
manly grace  and  virtue  abound,  and  the 
working  is  done,  and  she  who  is  said  to 
have  lost  us  Eden  will  have  gained  us 
Ptoidise. 


IBBOUOE  DZATE  TO  LZn. 


BT  Hnar  RABBOveR. 

Hats  youlieaitl  the  ial€  of  the  Aloe  plant. 

Away  in  the  sunny  clime? 
By  humble  growth  of  an  hundred  yean 

It  reaehea  its  Uooming  time; 
And  then  a  wondrous  bud  at  its  crown 

Breaks  out  into  thousand  flowers: 
This  floial  queen,  in  its  blooming  seen, 

Is  the  pride  of  the  tropiod  bowers. 
But  the  plant  to  the  flower  is  a  sacrifice, 
For  it  Uooms  but  once,  and  in  blooming 


Have  you  further  heard  of  this  Aloe  plant, 
That  grows  in  the  sunny  dime, 

How  eveiy  one  of  its  thousand  flowers, 
As  they  drop  in  the  blooming  time, 

Ii  an  inmnt  plant  that  fastens  its  roots 
In  the  place  where  it  falls  on  the  ground ; 

And  as  nst  as  they  drop  from  the  dying 


Grow  HTely  and  lovely  around? 
Bf  dying  it  Uveth  a  thousand-fold 
In  tbe  young  that  spring  from  the  death 
of  the  old. 

Have  you  beard  the  tale  of  the  pelican. 

The  Arabs*  Gimel  el  Bahr. 
That  lives  in  the  African  solitudes 

Whan  tlie  birds  that  live  lonely  are? 
Have  you  heard  liow  it  loves  its  tender 
young. 

And  caree  and  tofls  for  their  good? 
It  brings  them  water  from  foontains  afar, 

And  fishes  the  seas  for  their  food. 
In  famine  it  feeds  them — what  love  can 


Have  you  heard  the  tale  they  tell  of  the 
swan, 

The  snow-white  bird  of  the  lake? 
It  noiselessly  floats  on  the  silver  wave. 

It  silently  sits  in  the  brake; 
For  it  saves  its  song  till  the  end  of  life. 

And  then,  in  the  soft,  still  even, 
Itfid  the  golden  light  of  the  setting  sun. 

It  sings  as  it  soars  into  heaven! 
And  the  blessed  notes  fall  back  from  the 

skies: 
Tis  its  only  song,  for  in  singing  it  dies. 

You  have  heard  these  tales;  shall  I  tell 
you  one, 
A  greater  and  better  than  all? 
Have  you  heard  of  Him  whom  the  heav- 
ens adore. 
Before  whom  the  hosts  of  them  fall? 
How  he  left  the  choirs  and  anthems  above, 

For  earth  in  its  wailings  and  woes. 
To  suffer  the  shame  and  the  pain  of  the 


The  blood  of  its  boaom,  and  feeding  them 
diea 


And  die  for  the  life  of  his  foes? 
0  Prince  of  the  noble!  0  Sufferer  divine! 
What  sorrow  and  sacrifice  equal  to  thine? 

Have  you  heard  this  tale — ^the  best  of 
them  all — 

The  tale  of  the  hol^  and  true; 
He  dies,  but  his  life,  in  untold  souls. 

Lives  on  in  the  world  anew? 
His  seed  prevails,  and  is  filling  the  earth, 

As  the  stars  till  the  skies  a^ve; 
He  taught  us  to  yield  up  the  love  of  life. 

For  the  sake  of  the  life  of  love. 
His  death  is  our  life,  His  loss  is  our  gain, 
The  joy  for  the  tear,  the  peace  for  the 
pam. 

Now  hear  these  tales,  ye  weary  and  worn. 

Who  for  others  do  give  up  your  all; 
Our   Saviour  hath  told    the  seed  that 
would  grow. 
Into  earth's  daric  besom  must  fall- 
Must  pass  from  the  view  and  die  away. 

And  then  will  the  fruit  appear: 
Themin  that  seems  lost  in  the  earth  be- 
low 
Will  return  many  fold  in  the  ear. 
j^  death  comes  life,  by  loss  comes  gain. 
The  joy  for  ijie  tear,  the  peace  for  the 
pain. 


<^^»»%%%M'%^>»» 


Europe,  which  has  so  long  safiTered 
from  Popery  and  Napoleon,  seems  by 
the  present  war  to  have  hope  of  deliv- 
eranoe  from  the  power  of  both. 
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UNI7SBSAL  BBOTEZBBOOS. 

*^  God  lias  made  of  one  blood  all  na- 
tions of  men^for  to  dwell  upon  the 
face  of  the  whole  earth."  This  is  the 
announcement  of  a  grand  fact  which 
has  never  yet  been  suocessfully  dis- 
proved— the  essential  underlying  iden- 
tity of  the  human  race,  however 
chequered  by  the  varieties  of  clime  and 
of  language — one  deep,  constant,  ine- 
radicable identity  which  links  man  to 
man  all  over  the  world.  It  is  just  this 
principle  of  universal  relationship 
which  thus  binds  man  to  man  every- 
where, which  turns  the  world  into  a 
neighborhood,  and  which  founds  upon 
universal  affinity,  a  universal  claim. 
The  old  Eoman,  with  the  far-sighted 
perception  of  this  great  fact,  could  say, 
'*  I  am  a  man ;  nothing  therefore  that 
is  human  can  be  foreign  to  me."  And 
Christianity  takes  that  admirable  sen- 
timent and  exalts  it  into  a  surpassing 
obligation,  and  stamps  upon  it  the  royal 
seal  of  heaven.  This,  then,  is  the 
truth  upon  which  I  intend  to  found  the 
claim  this  morning — the  truth  recog- 
nised in  the  Scripture — that  every  man 
is  my  own  flesh,  and  because  he  is  my 
own  flesh,  he  has  a  claim  upon  me 
which  I  cannot  and  dare  not  gainsay. 
Of  course  this  general  law  must  be 
modified  by  minor  and  smaller  varie- 
ties, or  it  will  be  practically 'useless. 
The  sympathy  that  goes  out  after  the 
world  gets  lost  in  the  magnitude  of  t)ie 
area  over  which  it  has  to  travel ;  and 
the  very  vastness  and  vagueness  of  the 
object  will  of  itself  tend  to  fritter  away 
the  intenseness  of  the  feeling.  This  is 
a  very  serious  attachment  which  clings 
to  nolK)dy  in  particular,  which  rejoices 
no  heai-t  with  its  affection,  which  bright- 


ens  no   hearthstone  by  Its  lighl     ItB 
words  may  be  loud  and  swelling,  asd, 
like   the   bleak   wind   of  Maix^h,  they 
may  sweep  noisily  about  men's  dwell- 
ings, and  drift  the  dust  about  in  clouds; 
but  men   only  experience    disoomfoit 
when   it  blows ;  they  do  not  trust  it ; 
*'  it  passes  by  them  as  the  idle  wind 
which  they  respect  not"     Hence  pri- 
vate affections  are  recognized  and  hal- 
lowed and  commended  as  the  aouroa 
from   which   all   public  virtues  are  to 
spring.     There  is  nothing  in  them  in- 
consistent with   the  love  of  the  entire 
race ;  they  prepare  for  it,  and  they  lead 
to  it,  and  they  scoop  out  the  channeh 
through   which  ^  its  tributaries  are  to 
flow.     Who  shall  sympathise  so  weQ 
with  oppressed  people  as  the  man  who 
rejoices  in  his  own  roof-tree  sacred,  and 
in  his  own  altar-home  )     Who  shall  be 
eloquent  for  the  rights  of  other  men, 
but  he  who  is  mainly  in  the  assertion 
of  his  own  1     Who  shall  succour  break- 
ing hearts,  and  brighten  desolate  houses,  i 
but  he  who  gazes  with  loving  fondness 
on  his  children  as  they  cUmb  upon  his 
knees,  and  who  realizes  from  day  to 
day  all  the  unutterable  tendemeBses  of 
hornet 

Now,  these  two  obligations — ^the 
claim  of  private  affection  and  the  claim 
of  tmiversal  sympathy — are  not  incom- 
patible ;  but  they  fulfill  mutually  the 
highest  uses  of  each  other.  God  has 
taught  in  the  Scriptures  the  lesson  of 
universal  brotherhoed,  and  men  may 
not  gainsay  the  teaching.  Whei^ver 
there  is  human  need  and  human  peril, 
my  regard  must  fasten  upon  the  man, 
although  he  may  have  flung  frotii  him 
the  crown  of  his  manhood  in  auger.  I 
dare  not  despise  him,  because  in  hi» 
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QA  and  in  his  sin,  as  he  lies  before 
ne  proitete  and  dishonored,  there  is 
thU  spai^  of  heavenly  flame  which 
God  the  Father  kindled,  over  which 
God  the  Spirit  yearns  with  intensest 
Tnniii!g»and  which  God  the  Eternal 
Sod  ^t  his  own  heart's  blood  to  re- 
daeBL  There  is  no  man  now  that  can 
aik  tfao  infidel  qaestion  of  Gain,  "  Am 
I  mj  brother's  keeper  T  God  has 
muk  man  Ids  brother's  keejier — we  are 
bocind  to  love  our  neighbors  as  our- 
advm ;  and  if,  in  the  oontractedness  of 
sofoe  narrow  Hebrew  8])irit,  we  ask  the 
qQesdon,  "  Who  is  my  neighbor^'  there 
cKRoes  the  fail  pressure  of  utterance  to 
foforoe  :iiui  to  authenticate  the  answer, 
**Man  is  thy  neighbor — every  one 
whom  penury  has  rasped  or  sorrow 
rtartled— every  one  whom  plague  hath 
siaitten  or  the  curse  hath  baimed — 
efWT  one  from  whoee  home  the  dear. 
liiigii  have  vanished,  or  around  whose 
heart  the  (lall  has  been  drawn." 


*w^\^»\wy^ 


GOOD  WORKS. 

Yoc  cannot  possibly,  brethren,  mis- 
tab  the  testimony  which  has  sounded 
Qofiuling  from  this  pulpit,  that  the  sal- 
fitian  of  man  in  every  case  is  of  the 
onmerited  grace  of  God,  and  that  it  is 
DoC  bj  works  of  righteousness  which  we 
bare  done,  but  of  His  own  mercy,  and 
cCHk  own  mercy  alone,  that  He  saves. 
But  vhile  we  insist  right  manfully  up- 
on the  abfience  of  any  meritoriousness 
in  what  are  commonly  called,  "good 
worka,"  we  shall  not  allow  ourselves  by 
few  of  misrepresentation  or  of  calumny 
to  be  deterred  from  insisting  upon  the 
»baolute  necessity  of  good  works  as 
fniita  meet  for  rejientance,  as  evidences 
of  living  fiuth. 


Comes  there  a  man  to  me  with  boast- 
ful words,  strong  in  sonorous  comforts 
and  in  the  platitudes  of  an  exclusive 
theology  7  Makes  he  a  loud  profession 
to  me  of  his  personal  election,  of  his 
safety,  whatever  betide,  of  the  superior- 
ity of  the  heritage  to  which  his  faith  en- 
titles him  ?  I  ask  about  his  life.  Is 
he  lovesome,  and  pure^  and  philanthro- 
pic, and  unworldly  ]  Is  he  a  painstak- 
ing Christian, — like  the  violet,  as  fra- 
grant in  the  mossy  hedge-row  as  on  the 
table  of  the  belted  earl  1  DoA  he  love 
the  truth  with  a  right-hearted  love? 
Does  he  gird  himself  for  the  Master's 
sake  to  wash  the  feet  of  His  disciples, 
and  perform  with  alacrity  the  duty  of 
every  day,  as  well  aa  mix  with  elders 
in  the  gate  and  at  the  synagogue) 
These  are  questions  which  it  behoves 
him  to  answer  to  every  man  that  asketh 
him,  not  in  the  lip,  but  in  the  life. — 
Ftmshon. 


*MV^^^^^/^#». 


Theodore  Tilton,  though  a  young 
man  of  only  about  35  years,  hus  occu- 
pied the  highest  place  in  the  press  and 
lecture  room  of  the  nation.  Though 
young,  he  has  taken  a  bold  stand  on 
the  great  questions  of  the  day.  Never 
since  we  have  been  a  nation  has  a  man 
of  his  youth  stood  so  prominently  be- 
fore the  American  people.  He  is  now 
at  the  head  of  a  paper  which  is  exert- 
ing a  great  influence  on  the  American 
mind.  This  i)aj)er  ia  bold  in  its  posi- 
tions on  both  politics  and  religion. 
In  view  of  these  fticts,  without  any 
j^ersonal  feeling  in  the  matter,  we  have 
admitted  the  criticism  in  this  number. 
Mr.  Tilton,  of  course,  will  stand  or  fall 
by  his  own  acts,  and  not  by  others. 
We  huve  pul)iLshed  so  freely  from  Mr. 
Til  ton's  favorite  production  as  to  give 
him  a  chance  to  be  seen  as  he  is. 
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All  friends  who  have  not  paid  will 
please  be  so  kind  as  to  send  us  the 
amount  in  a  letter  hj  mail,  at  our  risk. 
Direct,  plain,  to 

J.  K.  Wbllman, 
Adrian,  Mich. 


^^¥######^#^»» 


The  article  in  this  number  by  Dr. 
Bushnell,  we  consider  of  the  highest 
character.  Dr.  Bushnell  seems  always 
master  of  his  subjects.  This  discourse 
is  one  of  a  series  of  very  valuable  ser- 
mons, o§  "  The  New  Life,"  published 
in  a  book,  by  C.  Scribner.  Price,  $1.50. 

By  reading  the  47th  page  of  the 
July  number,  referring  to  the  MiscELr 
LANY  enlarged,  persons  who  do  not  yet 
imderstand  why  there  was  no  April, 
May  or  June  number,  will  find  a  satis- 
factory statement  of  it,  those  numbers 
being  in  the  enlai^ment. 


■M#»###^#»#»»«M 


To  Half  Yearly  Subscribers,  Be- 

OINXING    WITH  the   JANUARY  NUMBER. 

— ^Those  who  began  with  the  January 
number,  and  paid  one  half  of  a  dollar, 
received  the  amount  of  reading  due 
them  when  they  received  the  August 
number.  We  send  them  the  Septem- 
ber number,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
forcing  it  upon  them,  but  because  we 
suppose  that  they  will,  generally,  wish 
to  continue  it  through  the  year.  There 
are  two  articles,  "Josephine"  and 
"  Madame  Guyon,"  which  are  continued 
from  month  to  month,  which  we  in- 
tend to  complete  with  the  December 
number.  One  half  dollar  more  will 
pay  for  the  balance  of  this  year.  If 
however,  you  do  not  wish  to  take  it  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  send  us,  in  a 
let^r,  10  or  15  cents,  for  this,  Septem- 


ber, number,  and  we  will  discontinua 
We,  however,  hope  you  will  oontiaue. 
We  want  the  aid  of  all  who  like  u 
elevated  literature.  It  costs  much  ex- 
pense and  hard  work  to  get  subscribois. 
In  all  good  causes  there  must  be  pains- 
taking. Our  cause  is  one  of  the  great- 
est consequence.  We  want  the  en- 
couragement and  aid  of  great  and  no- 
ble disinterested  souls. 


■»WW»##^^W 


•^*H*Mf^^/i/^HH» 


We  hope  to  add  to  our  list  of  contrib- 
utors soon,  Bev.  G«o.  Duffield,  D.  D., 
p.  Bethune  Duffield,  Esq.,  Prof.  Pres- 
cott,  of  Ann  Arbor;  O.  H.  White,  D. 
D.  of  New  Haven,  Conn. ;  Prof.  J. 
Estabrook,  and  others.  The  following 
notice  of  the  Miscellany,  we  give  from 
the  many  favorable  expressions  from 
all  directions : 
From  Rt'V  <^.  F.  Wlfl^s,  a  sabscribur,  Angola,  lad. 

''Wellman's  Miscellany  should 
have  a  hundred  fold  the  circulation  that 
it  has.  It  is  just  what  the  times  de- 
mand, is  the  richest  treasure  of  the  par- 
lor, and  next  to  the  Bible,  for  SabbatJi 
reading." 

August,  1870. 


THE  WHISKEY  WAR  IN  ADRIAN ;  I 
OR,  The  Trials  and  Triumphs  of 
PROHiBmoy  IN  Lbnawbb  County, 
Mich.  A  Disoourse  Dblivbrbd  at 
THE  M.  S.  Church,  in  Adrian,  Mich- 
igan, July  17,  1870.  By  Rev.  J.  a 
Smart.  Published  and  on  sale  by  J*. 
M.  Arnold  d:  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

For  the  last  two  yean  Mr.  Smart  haa 
been  in  the  very  center  of  the  temper^ 
anoe  movement  in  this  city.  He  has 
shown  himself  to  be  a  man  of  great  in- 
dependence and  courage  throughout. 
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ADRIAN,  OCTOBER,  1870. 


No.  IV. 


TBI  OONFLICTS  OF  MIND. 

BT  BDWABD  THOMPSON,  D.   D. 

You  will  scarce  have  placed  youi'  feet 
u[)on  the  threshold  of  this  busy  world, 
liefore  a  troop  of  difficulties  will  en- 
com]n88  you.  Enter  upon  any  pursuit 
whatever,  you  may  ex])ect  enemies,  and 
competitors,  and  misfortunes  ;  and,  as 
many  of  you  will  go  forth  without 
^i^th,  or  friends,  or  experience,  your 
fint  efforts  may  be  faOuree.  Judging 
by  the  light  of  experience,  we  are  in- 
duced to  fear  that  some  of  you  will 
abmidonyour  pursuits,  and  take  refuge 
in  the  hut  of  obscurity,  the  works  of 
&iMy,  or  the  haunts  of  dissipation. 
With  a  view  to  guard  you  against  such 
aooarBB,  I  invite  your  attention  to  the 
foUowiiig  proposition,  viz  : 

Difficulties  do  not  justify  us  in  sur- 
coMu^  from  the  prosecution  of  a  ration- 
al, benevolent^  and  feasible  underta- 
king. 

We  cannot  esca(ie  difficulty.  The 
air  is  tainted,  the  soil  churlish,  the 
ooeui  tempest-tossed.  Whether  we  are 
in  the  field  or  in  the  wilderness,  on 
Peraian  phdns  or  Alpine  heights,  amid 
equatorial  heats,  or  temperate  climes, 
or  polar  solitudes,  we  are^met  by  a 


thousand  obstacles.  Earth  is  cursed, 
and  everywhere  she  puts  forth  her 
thorn  in  oljedience  to  her  Maker's 
withering  word.  True,  the  curse  is 
temjiered  with  the  mercy  which  yields 
unnumbered  blessings  to  the  hand  of 
toil;  nevertheless,  it  cleaves  to  all 
earth's  surface,  and  turns  the  key  upon 
her  hidden  treasures.  We  read  of 
cloudless  skies,  and  sunny  climes,  and 
fields  which  need  naught  but  the  sickle  ; 
but  who  finds  them  ?  Paradise  is  al- 
ways ahead  of  the  emigrant. 

Difficulties  invigorate  the  soul.  I 
do  not  mean  the  difficulties  of  indolence 
and  disobedience — these  are  withering, 
blasting  curses— but  the  difficulties  of 
industry,  of  obedience. 

They  are  conditions  essential  to 
strength.  What  gives  power  to  the 
arm  of  the  smith  1  The  weight  of  his 
hammer.  What  gives  swiftness  to  the 
Indian  foot  1  Tlie  fleetness  of  his  game. 
Thus  it  is  with  the  senses.  What  con- 
fers exquisite  sensibOity  upon  the  blind 
man's  earl  The  curtain  which,  by 
hiding  the  visible  imiverse  from  his 
sight,  com[)els  him  to  give  intense  re- 
gard to  the  most  delicate  vibrations  that 
play  ujwn  bis  tympanum.  Thus  it  is 
with  the  intellect.     Who  is  the  great- 
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est  roasoner?  He  who  habitually 
struggles  with  the  worst  difficulties 
that  can  be  mastered  by  reason.  Do 
you  complain  of  a  feeble  intellect  ?  It 
may  be  your  misfortune,  bttt  it  is 
more  likely  to  be  your  fault.  Before 
you  charge  the  Almighty  with  an  un- 
equal distribution  of  gifts,  try  your 
mind  upon  some  appropriate  difficulties. 
Bear  it  into  the  field  of  mathematics, 
or  metaphysics,  or  logic.  Bid  it  strug- 
gle, and  faint,  if  necessary,  and  struggle 
again.  If  disposed  to  retreat,  urge  it, 
goad  it.  Let  it  rest,  when  weaiy  ;  bid 
it  walk  when  it  can  not  run  ;  but  teach 
it  that  it  must  conquer.  If,  after  this 
discipline,  your  mind  1^  feeble,  you  may 
call  your  weakness  an  infirmity,  and 
not  a  fault  Some  men  have  fruitless 
imaginations,  but  who  are  they  1  Those 
who  have  never  led  their  fancies  out. 
The  towering  oak  {)lanted  in  a  disma  1 
cellar,  shut  out  from  the  light  and  air 
of  heaven,  would  not  grow  up  and  lift 
its  branches  to  the  skies.  Plant  your 
imagination  in  the  heavens,  and  let  it 
be  subject  to  the  high  and  holy  influen- 
ces of  its  pure  ether,  and  its  silent 
lights,  and  it  shall  manifest  vitidity, 
and  vigor,  and  upward  aspirations. 

Difficulties  develop  resources.  To 
prove  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  cite 
the  aphorism — ^necessity  is  the  mother 
of  invention.  She  levels  forests ;  she 
I'ears  cities ;  she  builds  bridges ;  she 
prostrates  mountains  ;  she  lays  her  iron 
pathway  from  river  to  river,  and  from 
sek  to  sea ;  she  baffles  the  raging  ele- 
ments, and  extends  her  dominion  from 
earth  to  air  imd  ocean  ;  she  ascends  the 
heavens,  and  with  feai-lpss  foot,  treads 
round  the  zodiac. 

Transiwi-t  the  savage,  from  his  woods, 


to  yon  island  in  the  sea ;  show  him  her 
crowded  harbors,  and  her  metro{)oli8  of 
a  thousand  spires;  point  him  to  her 
proud  tro[)hies,  and  her  glorious  tri- 
umphs in  earth  and  sky ;  bid  him 
mark  how  she  brings  the  ft-uits  of  all 
the  earth  on  her  table,  and  weaves  the 
chains  of  her  authority  over  every  lat- 
itude. Then,  would  you  describe  the 
secret  of  all  that  his  eye  beholds,  and 
his  ear  hears,  tell  him  that  Britain  re- 
solved to  meet  the  difficulties  that  lay 
in  her  path  from  barbarism  to  civiliza- 
tion and  refinement  From  this  simple 
resolution  sprung  her  arms  and  herarts, 
her  science  and  her  song. 

I  have  said  that  difficulties  call  forth 
resources.  How  multiplied  might  be 
the  illustrations.  The  revolution  cre- 
ated the  continental  army  and  the  con- 
tinental Congress,  and  made  ilissevered, 
discordant,  and  dependent  states  a  urn- 
ted  and  powerful  republic.  An  inven- 
tive nation,  unless  she  plan  im|>ortant 
enterprises,  will  find  her  ai"ts  and  jiow- 
ers  ot  but  little  use.  Why  does  China 
exei*t  so  feeble  an  influence  among  the 
nations  1  Not  because  her  i>oi)ulation 
is  small — it  is  one-tbird  the  |K)i»ulation 
of  the  globe  ;  not  l)ecaiise  they  are  idle 
— no  men  are  no  more  industrious  ;  not 
because  she  has  no  arts — ^her  manuffic- 
tures  are  imsurpassed  ;  not  because  she 
is  infertile  in  expedients — she  walls 
her  territory  to  shut  out  invaders — 
she  unites  her  rivers  with  ai-ttficial 
channels — she  raises  cities  u{K>n  her 
waters — she  divides  her  rocks  into  ter- 
i*acos,  and  makes  them  smile,  from  base 
to  summit,  with  fairest  fruits  and  flow- 
ers— she  l)ridgcs  her  valleys  with 
chainK,  and,  as  if  disdaining  the 
aid  of  nature,  she  rears  her  temples  on 
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mcnintaiikfl  of  her  own  constioiction. 
Is  ibe  answer  found  in  Providence  1 
Nay.  Is  learning  n^lected )  Not  a 
nataon  in  which  it  is  so  much  encour- 
aged. Tet,  should  an  earthquake  sink 
Ler  beneath  the  waves,  what  ocean 
would  miss  her  sails  ?  What  land  her 
treasures  f  What  science  her  contri- 
butions 9  The  great  instruments  to 
which  we  usually  attribute  the  march 
of  civilization,  viz.,  gunjwwder,  the 
mariner^s  compass,  and  the  ai*t  of 
printing,  have  all  been  known  to  China 
from  remote  ages.  Although  she 
flashed  powder  from  her  "  fire-pan  in 
the  face  of  Crenghis  Khan  and  Tamer- 
hine,  yet,  never  plotting  extensive  con- 
quests, she  made  no  important  use  of 
the  tenific  instrument  of  war.  Con- 
tent witli  navigating  along  her  coasts 
and  inland  waters,  she  kept  her  com- 
pass upon  the  land ;  and,  never  daring 
to  impiess  the  world's  mind,  she  con- 
fined her  tyjjes  to  the  stamping  of  al- 


As  with  the  nation,  so  with  the  in- 
dividual. The  fieiice  armies  of  Gaul 
and  Britain  gave  Caesar  his  martial 
akilL  The  snow-clad  Alps  made  Han- 
nibal fertile  in  expedients,  restless  in 
command.  Would  you  be  illustrious  1 
Plunge  into  difficulty,  cross  the  Eubi- 
coD,  bind  your  soul  with  strong  cords 
of  obb'gation,  put  on  band  after  band 
— ^the  greater  the  difficidties,  provided 
they  do  not  paralyze,  the  greater  the 


lliere  is  scarce  any  difficulty  that 
can  not  be  overcome  by  })er8everance. 
Tnce  any  great  mind  to  its  culmina- 
tirai,  and  you  will  find  that  its  ascent 
was  slow  and  by  natural  laws,  and  that 
its  difficulties  were  such  as  only  ordi- 


nary minds  can  surmount.  Great  re- 
sults, whether  physical  or  moi-al,  ai*e 
not  often  the  oflspring  of  giant  ix)werR. 
Genius  is  more  frequently  a  cui-se  than 
a  blessing.  Its  possessor,  relying  on 
his  extraordinary  gifts,  generally  falls 
into  habits  of  indolence,  and  fails  to 
collect  the  materials  which  are  requi- 
site to  useful  and  magnificent  effort- 
But  there  is  something  which  is  sure  of 
success;  it  is  the  determination  which, 
having  entered  upon  a  career  with 
full  conviction  that  it  is  right,  pursues 
it  in  calm  defiance  of  all  op{>06ition. 
With  such  a  feeling,  %  man  cannot  help 
but  be  mighty.  Toil  doesnot  weary, pain 
does  not  arrest  him.  Carrying  a  com- 
pass in  his  heart  which  always  points 
to  one  bright  star,  he  allows  no  foot- 
step to  be  taken  which  does  not  tend 
in  that  direction.  Neither  the  heaving 
eaithquake,  nor  the  yawning  gulf,  nor 
the  burning  mountain  can  terrify  him 
fi*om  his  course ;  and,  if  the  heavens 
should  fall,  the  shattered  ruin  would 
strike  him  on  his  way  to  his  object. 
Show  me  the  man  who  has  this  piinci- 
ple,  and  I  care  not  to  measui*e  his 
blood,  nor  bmins.  I  ask  not  bis  name 
nor  his  nation,  I  pronounce  that  his 
hand  will  be  felt  upon  his  generation, 
and  his  mind  enstam|>ed  upon  succeed- 
ing ages.  This  attribute  is  God-like. 
It  may  be  traced  throughout  the  uni- 
verse. It  has  descended  from  the 
skies;  it  is  the  gi-eat  charm  of  angelic 
natures.  It  is  hardly  to  be  contempla- 
ted, even  in  the  demon,  without  ad- 
miration. It  is  this  which  gives  to  the 
warrior  his  crown,  and  encircles  his 
brow  with  a  halo  that,  in  the  estimation 
of  a  misjudging  world,  neither  dark- 
ness, nor  lust,  nor  blasphemy,  nor  blood 
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can  obscure.  The  bard  of  Mantiiu,  to 
wliose  tomb  genius,  in  all  ages,  makes 
its  willing  pilgrimage,  never  presents 
his  hero  in  a  more  attractive  light,  than 
when  he  represents  him,  ''  tot  volvere 
casus" — rolling  his  misfortunes  forward 
as  a  river  liearing  all  opjMMdtion  before 
it. 

I  am  well  satisfied  that  it  is  a  sure 
passport  to  mental  excellence.  Science 
has  no  summit  too  lofty  for  its  ascent ; 
literature  ha«  no  gate  too  strong  for  its 
entrance.  The  graces  collect  around  it, 
and  the  laurel  comes  at  its  bidding. 
Talk  not  of  ciixjumstances.  Repudiate, 
for  ever,  that  doctrine  so  paralyzing,  so 
degrading,  and  yet  so  general — ''  man 
is  the  creature  of  circumstances." 
Rather  adopt  that  other  sentiment, 
more  inspiring  to  yourselves,  more 
honorable  to  your  nature,  more  conso- 
nant with  truth — man,  the  architect  of 
his  own  fortune.  I  grant  that  ciixnun- 
stanoes  have  their  influence,  and  that 
often  this  is  not  small ;  but  there  are 
iin}mlses  within  to  which  things  exter- 
nal ait)  as  lava  to  the  volcano.  Cir- 
cumstances ai*e  as  tools  to  the  artist 
Ztnixis  would  have  been  a  painter  with- 
out ouivtiA ;  Michael  Angelo  would 
have  Ijeen  a  sculptor  without  marble ; 
Hei-schel  would  have  been  a  philoso- 
pher without  a  telescoi>e  ;  and  Newton 
would  have  ascended  the  skies,  though 
no  a])ple  had  ever  descended  u}K)n  his 
head.  One  of  the  most  distinguished 
surgeons  of  modem  times  performed 
nearly  all  the  operations  of  surgery 
with  a  razor.  West  commenced  paint- 
ing in  a  garret,,  and  plundered  the  fam- 
ily cat  for  bristles  to  makes  his  brush- 
es. When  Paganini  once  rose  to  amuse 
a  crowded  auditory  with  his  music,  he 
found  that  his  violin  had  been  removed, 
and  a  coarse  instrument  had  been  sub- 
stituted for  it.  Explaining  the  trick, 
he  said  to  tlie  audience,  *'  Now  I  will 
show  that  the  music  is  not  in  my  violin, 
but  in  mer  Then,  drawing  his  bow, 
he  sent  forth  sounds  sweet  as  ever  en- 


tranced delighted  mortals.  Be  assured, 
the  world  is  a  ooarse  instrument^  at 
best ;  and,  if  you  would  send  forth 
sweet  sounds  fix>m  its  strings,  tbore 
must  be  music  in  your  fii^gers.  For- 
tune may  favor,  but  do  not  rely  i^xm 
her ;  do  not  fear  her.  Act  u}xm  tiic 
doctrine  of  the  Grecian  poet — 

'*  I  Mek  wbiitV  to  be  ■oncht, 
I leiro  wbarB  tn  be  taogfat, 
I  beie  tbe  rest  of  HeAven." 

Talk  not  of  genius.  I  grant  there  arc 
differences  in  mind,  originally ;  but 
there  is  mind  enough  in  every  ordinary 
human  skull,  if  its  eneigies  are  pro- 
perly directed,  to  accomplish  mighty 
results.  Fear  not  obstadeB.  What 
are  your  difficulties!  Poverty  %  igno- 
rance ?  obscurity  %  Have  they  not  all 
been  overcome  by  a  host  well 
known  to  fame  f  But,  perchance,  you 
climb  untrodden  heights.  Neverthe- 
less, fear  to  set  down  any  obstacle  as 
insuperable.  Look  at  the  achieve- 
ments of  man  in  the  natural  and  mo- 
ral worlds,  and  then  say  whether  you 
dare  set  down  any  difficulty  as  insur- 
mountable, or  whether  you  are  ready 
to  prescribe  boundaries  to  the  opera- 
tions of  human  power. 

Are  you  destined  to  maintain  the 
worship  of  the  true  Qod,  amid  the 
darkness  of  infidelity  Y  Daniel  in  the 
den  of  lions,  Shadrach,  Meshech  and 
Abednego,  in  the  flames  of  theiuniaoe, 
and  a  long  line  of  illustrious  martyrs, 
shouting  hosannas  from  the  flameB,  put 
forth  their  hands  from  the  stakes  to 
beckon  you  onwards.  Are  you  des- 
tined to  plant  the  gospel  in  heathen 
lands — an  enterprise  the  most  daring 
and  glorious  in  which  mortals  can  en- 
gage %  Do  you  imagine  that  you  can 
meet  a  difficulty  which  the  afKwtle 
Paul  did  not  vanquish  %  But  he  was 
an  apostle,  yea,  and  the  most  success- 
ful of  all  the  apostles.  And  what  was 
the  secret  of  his  success  t  Was  it  his 
learning?  The  gift  of  tongues  made 
the  other  apostles  his  equals  in  this  re- 
spect. Was  it  his  eloquence  f  Doubt- 
less he  wa«  eloquent ;  but  Apollos,  too, 
was  eloquent  and  mighty  in  the  Scrip- 
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tures.  Was  it  bis  inspiratioii )  But 
were  nototbera  inspired,  also)  It  was 
his  finuness  and  peneverauce.  Wben 
he  preacbed  Cbrist  Jesus  and  bim  cru- 
cified, noibing  oouid  drive,  or  divert, 
or  dannt  bim  :  *'  Tbia  one  tbing  I 
dby^etc 

Are  jou  ealled  to  meet  bigotrj  and 
anperatitioa,  armed  witb  learning,  pow- 
er and  wealtb  t  See  Lutber  braving 
thetbunders  of  tbe  Vatican,  and  bear 
him  aay,  "  I  would  go  to  Worms,  were 
there  as  many  devils  tbere  as  tbere  are 
tiles  on  ihe  bouses  f  and  tben  affirm, 
if  you  dare,  tbat  it  is  your  duty  to 
Buocomb  to  your  difficulttes.  Are  you 
destined,  wbicb  Heaven  forbid,  to  lead 
an  anny  to  resist  invaders,  or  advance 
to  conquest  1  Ask  Caesar,  Hannibal, 
PyrrbuSy  Alexander,  wbat  kind  of  diffi- 
culties may  be  overcome  by  decision  of 
character.  Have  you  undertaken  to 
ascend,  finom  poverty  and  obscurity,  to 
maintmuvk  and  wealtb )  Ask  tbe  field 
or  the  Cabinet,  any  profession  wbat- 
ever,  or  eitber  House  of  Congress, 
wfaetber  tbere  are  any  difficulties  wbicb 
win  not  yield  to  firmness  and  perse- 
verance; and  ten  thousand  voices  sball 
rapoad,  in  animating  accents,  "No, 
nor 

Di£Seahiea  are  more  easily  overcome 
than  IB  generally  imagined.  Tbe  sim- 
pk  resoluticm  to  surmount  an  obstacle 
rednees  it  to  one-balf.  It  concentrates 
the  powers  of  tbe  souL  Tbere  is  mucb 
exertioD  in  a  retreating  army ;  but  it 
is  of  little  avail,  for  it  makes  no  im- 
prcBion  upon  tbe  foe.  It  is  spent  in 
taking  care  of  tbe  baggage  and  tbe 
wounded ;  gathering  up  tbe  slain  ;  de- 
stroying property,  lest  it  sbould  fall 
into  the  bands  of  tbe  enemy  ;  pre- 
paring the  way  for  escape ;  and  pro- 
tertmg  tbe  rear  from  attack.  Let  tbat 
army,  however,  resolve  to  stand  its 
ground ;  and,  tbougb  tbere  may  be  no 
mote  energy  expended  tba\^  tbere  was 
in  retreating,  bow  different  is  tbe  re- 
sult !  Its  powers  aie  collected  ;  every 
hand  is  placed  upon  a  gun ;  every  bay- 
onet is  directed  against  the  foe ;  and 


every  moment  works  important  issues. 
So  a  defeated,  staggering  soul  may 
make  efforts  to  escape  from  tbe  disgrace 
of  defeat— effort  to  rise  from  beneath 
tbe  pressure  of  its  own  bumbling  re- 
proaches, effort  at  planning  some  new 
enterprise — but  it  is  effort  wasted. 

Besolution  brings  every  power  to 
the  same  point,  and  moves  tbe  whole 
soul  forward  like  tbe  Grecian  phalanx, 
each  part  supported  and  sup{)orting, 
and  every  step  making  an  opening  be- 
fore it.  It  di88ii)ate8  imaginary  ter- 
rors. Imagination  is  a  very  busy,  but 
very  bumble,  servant  of  tbe  soul.  She 
obsequiously  consults  predominant  in- 
clination, and  paints  to  suit  its  taste. 
Sbe  is  never  more  active  than  wben 
fear  (wbicb  is  generally  a  usurper  in  a 
state  of  irresolution)  sways  tbe  scepter 
over  tbe  inner  man.  Hence  difficul- 
ties are  always  magnified,  wben  viewed 
in  tbe  distance.  Tbe  inner,  as  well  as 
tbe  outer,  optics  are  subject  to  illusions. 
Wben,  upon  some  unknown  coast,  we 
view,  through  the  morning  fog,  the 
distant  cottage,  we  deem  it  a  castla 
Thus,  the  sluggard,  standing  at  bis 
door,  sees  a  lion  in  his  way.  Though 
the  enemy  be  a  hundred  miles  off,  tibe 
coward  sees  him  on  tbe  next  hill-top. 
He  only  who  says,  "  I  can  and  I  will," 
sees  difficulties  in  their  true  dimen- 
sions. How  the  terrors  of  tbe  wilder- 
ness retreat  before  tbe  advancing  steps 
of  the  fearless  emigrant !  Oh,  how  I 
like  those  words,  '*  I  can,  and  I  will !" 
They  are  words  of  magic  ;  they  put  to 
flight  the  hosts  of  phantoms  and  bob- 
goblins  which  fear  conjures  up  around 
us  in  moments  of  hesitation ;  they  re- 
duce giant  enemies  to  ordinary  foes ; 
they  level  tbe  mountains,  fill  the  val- 
leys, and  make  straight  paths  for  tbe 
feet  Would  you  be  victors,  write 
them  upon  banners,  and,  like  tbe  vi- 
sion of  Minerva,  wbicb  made  Achilles 
tremble,  they  will  shake  tbe  knees  of 
all  your  enemies. 

Ye  mothers,  at  your  cradles,  teach 
them  to  your  cbildran,  and  bid  the  first 
pulsations  of  their  little  hearts  beat 
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mufric  to  them.  Thefie  wordR,  "  I  will 
not  let  tbee  go  until  thou  bless  me," 
iuBpired  mortal  to  struggle  with  im- 
mortal powers.  Fathers,  breathe  reso- 
lution into  your  sons ;  then  though  you 
put  them  unarmed,  unfriended  and  un- 
shod into  this  wide  world,  they  will  see 
their  way  to  wealth  ^d  honor.  Launch 
tliem  ujran  the  stormy  ocean,  they  will 
exact  a  rich  revenue  from  its  billows  ; 
exile  them  to  the  wilderness,  and  they 
will  press  milk  and  honey  from  its 
rocks. 

Resolution  inspires  self-confidence. 
Before  the  declaration  of  independence, 
the  Continental  Congress  acted  with 
fear  and  trembling;  but,  so  soon  as 
that  instrument  was  adopted,  a  noble 
self-confidence  inspired  Uiat  gallant 
band  of  patriots.  They  found  that 
they  had  emerged  from  that  dependence 
in  which  they  they  had  been  reared  ; 
and  this  |)erce))tion  spread  a  might  and 
majesty  over  all  their  thoughts  and  ac- 
tions. 

The  resolution  to  pursue  the  path  of 
duty,  r^rdless  of  enemies  or  obsta- 
cles, begets  the  conviction  that  we  can 
place  reliance  on  our  own  souls.  On 
this  conviction,  whatever  is  done  is 
done  firmly.  Next  to  a  sense  of  the 
divine  presence,  there  is  nothing  so  in- 
vigoraiting  to  the  spirit  as  the  conscious- 
ness of  independence.  In  some  re- 
spects, it  is  not  proper  that  we  should 
be  indefiendent.  It  is  wisely  ordained 
that  our  persons,  our  tongues,  our 
pro))erty,  should  be,  to  some  extent, 
under  tlie  control  of  human  laws  ;  but 
there  is  one  iitUe  territory  over  which 
God  designs  that  man  should  sway  an 
exclusive  scepter — that  territory  is  his 
own  soul.  On  this,  no  tyrant  dare  rat- 
tle his  chains ;  into  this,  no  monarch 
can  puBh  his  bayonets.  It  is  a  holy 
inheritance ;  it  is  celestial  soil ;  it  is 
gtiarded  by  the  cherubic  sword. 

Unhappy  wretch^  that  does  not  rule 
in  the  counsels  of  his  own  mind  !  He 
opens  the  gates  of  his  pamdise.  He 
becomes  a  vassal,  where  he  should  be 
a  king.     Instead  of  heading  an  army, 


he  can  scarce  control  a  finger.    I 
ble  being,  he  who  asks  his  fellov- 
tals  to  legulate  for  him.     "What  do 
know  of  the  soul  1    Were  they  b 
the  laboratory  of  heaven,  when 
struck  it  ofi'  1  or  can  they  meisoi 
appi'chensions  or   its   anguiah  ? 
they  see  it  cling  to  the  cross,  or  ai 
itself   to   the  throne,    or  cast  u 
within  the  vail )      Can   they  liil 
curtain  that  hides  etenaity,  and  t 
up  with  it,  to  see  what  will  be  its  i 
in  un wasting  agesi     Poor  ruined 
art  thou  that  embarkest  upon  the 
wrecked   reason  of   the  world. 
plexed  soul,  who  must  obtain  ooi 
of  his  fellow   wonns,  before   he 
To  whom  shall  he  go  1     This  wor 
a  great   Babel,  where   chaos,   uin 
sits, 

*'  Anil,  by  darldiap,  worfe  enliroils  tk«  tu 
Such  a  man  resembles  a  lK)atiim 
mighty  river,  where  it  divides  i 
thousand  branches.  A  |>ointa  ti 
and  B  to  another  of  the  diTc 
streams;  and,  obey  whom  he  pi 
the  overwhelming  majority  is  •! 
him.  Perplexed  by  the  ooniiised 
every  stroke  of  his  paddle  is  i 
He  is  a  degraded  mortal,  whou 
he  be,  that  stoops  to  ask  man,  orn 
or  waves,  or  mountains,  or  slon 
lightning,  whether  he  may  do  lus  i 
and  weak  as  he  is  degraded.  ^ 
you  be  unembarrassed  1  Have  bi 
will,  viz.,  the  will  of  Qod.  la 
what  is  duty,  then  do  it ;  and,  d 
storms  may  rage  around  you,  aO 
be  calm  within.  From  th^  couni 
your  own  soul,  you  will  oome  liotf 
Gabriel  from  the  lights  doing  ■( 
nothing  doubtfully,  nothing  ii 
and,  b^ore  you,  difficulties  will  m 
Under  manly  resistance,  diflio 
progressively  ctiminish.  If,  wke 
set  out  in  life,  we  fail,  we  ahi 
likely  to  do  so  throughout  our  a 
but,  if  we  conquer  in  the  firsi  i 
we  shall  probably  vanqidsh  in  ikm\ 
and,  after  a  few  triumphs,  our  ■ 
will  be  as  that  of  the  conqueror. 
The   forty-fourth   British   t^ 
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I  laving  lost  their  colors  hj  a  dastardly 
I  delay  in  bringiBg  up  the  fascines  at  the 
\  battle  of  New  Orleans,  and,  being  sent 
lo  India  to  regain  them,  instead  of  ac- 
eomplishing  their  object,  were  annihi- 
Uted  by  the  AfTghans.  The  hero  who 
led  the  American  lines  to  that  memo- 
luble  field,  commenced  his  carpor  by  a 
Ibrtonate  battle,  and  terrainabe-vl,  in  a 
hbuB  of  glory,  a  series  of  brilliant  vic- 
tories. Sammon  all  yonr  energies  to 
itiie  first  conflict  Ab,  under  reiterated 
lulares,  the  bold  heart  sinks,  under  re- 
triumphs  the  timid  one  rises, 
gives  strength  to  the  hand,  and 
to  the  head,  and  courage  to  the 
and  fMPoduces  the  habit  of  perse- 
to  saooessful  issua  Its  sub- 
goes  to  the  battle  as  did  the  Greek, 
ybo,  being  reminded  that  he  was  lame, 
leplied,  ^I  propose  to  fight,  not  to 
jton."  When  Bonaparte  heard  that  his 
jnid  guard  had  surrendered,  he  said  it 
imas  impossible,  because  they  did  not 
hiow  how. 

^  Manly  resistance  subdues  the  oppo- 
of  the  world.  The  world  is  a 
:ed  one.  It  loves  to  crush  .the  ofv 
I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  I 
know  that  ao  it  is.  When  a  man 
signs  of  failing,  his  friends  for- 
him,  and  his  enemies  come  up  ; 
even  they  who  before  wei^  indif- 
it  to  his  afiKurs,  take  an  interest  in 
downfalL  Woe  to  the  num  who 
mnot  conceal  his  inadequacy  to  meet 
exigenciflB.  Clearchus,  in  that  me- 
IDiabfo  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand 
Persia,  tfaon^  in  an  enemy's 
wdj  and  sorrounded  with  millions  of 
foes,  delivered,  to  the  king's 
muigets  inviting  him  to  sue  for 
that  tnilj  Spartan  reply,  <'  Go, 
I  Uie  king  that  it  is  rather  necessary 
%fat,  as  we  have  nothing  on  which 
»  duie."  While  such  was  his  bearing, 
i  marched  unhurt  through  dangerous 
and  over  unfordable  rivers,  and 
as  abundantly  suii^ilied  with  Persian 
Bnties ;  but,  when  he  went  to  imrley 
pith  Tissaph^-nes,  he  and  the  brave 
■en  around  him  fell. 


When  a  designing  enemy  sees  that  a 
man  is  not  arrested  by  difficulty — ^that 
obstacles  only  develop  superior  ener- 
gies— he  will  take  care  not  to  put  any 
in  his  way.  The  very  men  that  op- 
pose you  with  bitterness,  when  they 
see  you  marching  onward  with  aooel- 
e  rated  footstep,  will  soon  not  only  sur- 
cease their  opposition,  but  come  around 
you  with  obsequious  smiles,  and  bow 
and  b^  to  do  you  homage. 

Difficulty  is  associated  with  happi- 
ness. The  curse  which  doomed  nuMi  to 
toil  is  among  the  greatest  of  human 
blessings.  In  itself,  it  is  a  curse  ;  rel- 
atively, to  fallen  men,  it  is  a  perpetual, 
universal,  unmixed  mercy.  Though 
the  seraph,  soaring  on  his  wings  of  fire, 
and  triumphing  in  immortal  powers, 
regards  it  as  a  curse  ;  though  man  in 
paradise  felt  it  to  be  such  ;  yet,  to  man 
depraved,  it  is  a  kind  angel  which 
saves  him  from  himself,  his  greatest 
foe.  Were  it  repealed,  earth  would  be 
a  thousand  fold  cursed.  Matter  and 
mind  would  rot ;  the  field  would  be  a 
wilderness ;  man  would  be  armed 
against  himself  and  against  his  fellow  ; 
paanon  would  obliterate  reason ;  in- 
iquity would  spring  out  of  all  the 
earth ;  unmitigated  wrath  would  look 
down  from  heaven;  hell  itself  would 
be  anticipated.  Wisely  has  God  lock- 
ed up  every  blessing,  and  thrown  a  cur- 
tain over  every  truUi,  that,  in  turning 
the  key,  and  lifting  the  veil,  man's 
physical  and  moral  ])owers  might  bo 
diverted  from  their  desolating  down- 
ward tendency. 

But  exercise  not  only  preserves  us, 
in  some  degree,  from  wickedness  and 
woe,  it  brings  us  positive  pleasure. 
The  exerGise  of  any  of  the  faculties, 
within  prescribed  limits,  affords  enjoy- 
ment. 

Gk>  to  your  congress  of  nations.  See 
those  two  champion  statesmen  meet  in 
fierce  and  final  struggle.  A  nation's 
ai-guments,  a  nation's  feeling,  a  nation's 
interests,  crowd  upon  each  aching  head, 
and  press  each  throbbing  heart  The 
worid'^s  wit  and  wisdom  crowd  the  halls. 
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and  beauty  in  the  glittering  gallery, 
watches  the  approaching  conflict.  The 
multitudes  besiege  the  doors,  and  aisles, 
and  windows,  anxious  to  witness  the 
scene,  and  herald  the  issua  The  cham- 
pions rise  u|K>n  the  tenqHst  of  huniiui 
passions  ;  they  raise  storm  after  storm, 
and  throw  thunderbolt  on  thunderbolt 
at  each  other ;  they  soar,  wing  to  wing, 
into  the  loftiest  regions ;  they  grapple 
with  each  othef,  soul  to  soul.  Then  is 
the  purest,  deepest,  sweetest  rapture, 
that  which  comes  from  heaven.  It 
were  cheap  to  buy  one  draught,  with 
the  crown  of  empire. 

Difficulties,  when  overcome,  insure 
honor.  What  laurels  can  be  gathered 
from  the  field  of  sham  battle)  No 
enemy,  no  glory.  The  brave  man 
scorns  the  feeble  adversary.  The 
greater  the  foe,  the  more  noble  the  vic- 
tory. Rome  gave  her  liest  honors  to 
Scipio,  because  he  prostrated  Hannibal. 
America  honors  Washington,  because 
he  drove  the  giant  forces  of  Britain. 
England  awards  to  Wellington,  her 
highest  praise,  because  he  struck  down 
Napoleon,  her  mightiest  foe.  Mark 
the  aged  Christian  pOgrim,  as  he  rises 
from  some  fearful  omifliot,  in  holy 
triumph.  Hark,  methinks  I  hear  him 
say,  "  O  glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed 
God!  Because  thou  dost  task  all  my 
}K>wers ;  because  thou  dost  lead  me  to 
the  arena ;  because  thou  dost  bring  me 
to  mightiest  foes ,  to  principalities  and 
[>owers  leagued  for  our  destruction  ;  to 
rulers  of  darkness,  and  wicked  spirits 
{Minting  for  our  everlasting  death ;  to 
the  world  and  the  flesh  ;  to  earth  and 
to  hell ; — ^thus  making  me  a  spectacle 
to  infernal  and  heavenly  world&  to 
Grod  the  Spirit,  Qod  the  Son,  and  God 
the  Father ;  therefore  will  I  glory  in 
thee."  Gk>,  ask  the  blood- washed 
throng  if  Uiey  would  erase  one  trial 
from  their  history.  Ask  David,  on 
yon  mount  of  glory,  why  the  angels 
fold  their  wings,  and  drop  their  haqis, 
to  listen  to  his  story.  Would  you  have 
an  honored  life,  an  honored  memory,  a 
blessed  immortality,  shrink  not  from 
conflict. 


josbphhtb. 


BT  JACOB  ABBOTT. 


Josephine  soon  rejoined  her  husbaml 
in  Paris,  where  she  very  essentially 
aided,  by  her  fascinating  powers  of  per- 
suasion, in  disarming  the  hostility  of 
those  who  were  jealous  of  his  riaiiig 
fame,  and  attaching  to  him  such  ad- 
herents as  could  promote  his  interests. 
In  the  saloons  of  Josephine,  many  of 
the  most  heroic  youths  of  Fraince  were 
led  to  ally  their  fortunes  with  those  of 
the  young  general,  whose  fame  had  so 
suddenly  burst  upon  the  world.  She 
had  the  rare  faculty  of  diflusing  anima- 
tion and  cheerfulness  wherever  she  &|)- 
pearod.  "  It  is,"  she  once  beautifully 
remarked,  '*  a  necessity  of  my  heart  to 
love  others,  and  to  be  loved  by  them 
in  I'eturn."  "  There  is  only  one  ooc*- 
sion,"  she  again  said,  "  in  which  I  would 
voluntarily  use  the  words  /  tci//,  name- 
ly, when  I  would  say,  '  I  will  that  ail 
around  may  l)e  hsijjpy.*  " 

Na{X>leon  singularly  displayed  his 
knowledge  of  human  nature  in  the 
course  he  pursued  upon  his  return  to 
Paris.  He  assumed  none  of  the  pride 
of  a  conqueror.  He  studiously  avoided 
every  thing  like  ostontatioiis  display. 
Day  after  day  his  lieutenants  arrived, 
bringing  the  standards  taken  from  the 
Austrians.  Pictures,  tod  statues,  aad 
other  works  of  art  extorted  form  the 
conquered,  were  daily  making  their  ap 
pearanoe,  keeping  the  metropolis  ins 
state  of  the  most  intense  excitemeai 
The  Parisians  were  never  weaiy  of  read- 
ing aud  re-reading  those  extraordinarf 
proclamations  of  Napoleon,  which,  in 
such  glowing  language,  described  hii 
almost  miraculous  victories.  The  en- 
thusiasm of  the  people  was  thus  raised 
to  the  highest  pitoh.  The  anxiety  ot 
the  public  to  see  this  young  and  mys- 
terious victor  was  intense  beyond  de- 
scription. But  he  knew  enough  of  the 
human  heart  to  be  conscious  that^  by 
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aroidiDg  the  gratification  of  these  wish- 
es, he  did  but  enhance  their  intensity. 
Modesilj  retiring  to  an  unostentatious 
manflion  in  the  Rue  Chantereine,  which 
in  oompliment  to  him,  had  received  the 
Dftmeol  Rue  de  la  Yictoire,  he  sechided 
himaelf  from  the  public  gaze.  He  de- 
foted  lus  time  most  assiduously  to 
8tady,&nd  to  conversation  with  learned 
m&L  He  laid  aside  his  military  garb, 
and  aasamed  the  plain  dress  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Institute.  When  he  walked 
the  fltreetSy  he  was  seldom  recognized 
by  the  people.  Though  his  society  was 
courted  in  the  highest  circles  of  Paris, 
his  ambition  was  too  lofty  to  be  grati- 
fied with  shining  among  the  stars  of 
fiohion.  Though  he  had  as  yet  reached 
but  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  he 
had  already  gained  the  reputation  of 
being  the  first  of  generals.  He  was 
emiiloiia  not  only  of  appearing  to  be, 
but  also  of  actually  b^ng,  an  accom- 
plished scholar.  *^  I  well  knew,"  said 
he, ''  that  the  lowest  drummer  in  the 
army  would  respect  me  more  for  being 
A  Bcholar  as  well  as  a  soldier." 

Napoleon  might  have  enriched  him- 
self beyond  all  bounds  in  his  Italian 
campaignhad  he  been  disposed  to  do  so. 
Josephine,  at  times,  remonstrated 
a^onst  his  personal  habits  of  economy, 
wkik  he  was  conferring  millions  added 
to  millicois  upon  France.  But  the  am- 
bitaoQ  of  her  husband,  inordinate  as  it 
via,  was  as  sublime  an  ambition  as  any 
one  oould  feel  in  view  of  merely  world- 
ly interests.  He  wished  to  acquire  the 
xenown  of  benefiting  mankind  by  the 
pcdbnnance  of  the  noblest  exploits. 
His  ultimate  end  was  his  own  fame. 
But  he  knew  that  the  durability  of  that 
&me  oould  only  be  secured  by  the  ac- 
enrnpKahment  of  noble  ends. 

The  effeminate  figure  of  Napoleon  in 
these  early  days  had  caused  the  soldiers 
to  Uend  with  their  amassed  admiration 
of  has  military  genius  a  kind  of  fond- 
aesB  of  affection  for  which  no  parallel 
can  be  fbond  in  ancient  or  modem 
itory.  The  soldiers  were  ever  rehears- 
ing to  one  another,  by  their  night-fires 


and  in  their  long  marches,  anecdotes  of 
his  i>erfect  fearlessness,  his  brilliant 
sayings,  his  imi)erious  bearing,  by 
which  he  overawed  the  haughtiness  of 
aristocratic  power,  and  his  magnani- 
mous acts  toward  the  poor  and  the  low- 

One  night,  when  the  army  in  Italy 
was  in  great  peril,  worn  out  with  the 
fatigue  of  sleejilessness  and  of  battle, 
and  surrounded  by  Austnans,  Napoleon 
was  taking  the  i-ound  of  his  posts  in 
disguise,  to  ascertain  the  vigilance  of 
his  sentinels.  He  found  one  poor  sol- 
dier, in  peifect  exhaustion,  asleep  at 
his  post.  Napoleon  shouldered  his 
musket,  and  stood  sentry  for  him  for 
half  an  hour.  When  the  man  awoke 
and  recognized  the  countenance  of  his 
general,  he  sank  back  upon  the  ground 
in  terror  and  desjiair.  He  knew  that 
death  was  the  doom  for  such  a  crime. 

"  Here,  comrade,"  said  Napoleoh, 
kindly,  '*  here  is  your  musket.  You 
have  fought  hard  and  marched  long, 
and  your  sleep  is  excusable.  But  a 
moment's  inattention  might  at  present 
ruin  the  army.  I  happened  to  be 
awake,  and  have  guarded  your  poet  for 
you.  You  will  be  more  careful  anoth- 
er time.'' 

At  the  "  terrible  passage  of  the  bridge 
of  Lodi,"  Napoleon  stood  at  one  of  the 
guns,  in  the  veiy  hottest  of  the  fire, 
dii'ecting  it  with  his  own  hand.  The 
soldiers,  delighted  at  this  very  unusual 
exhibition  of  the  readiness  of  their  gen- 
eral to  share  all  the> toils  and  perils  of 
the  humblest  private  in  the  ranks,  gave 
him  the  honorai*y  and  affectionate  nick- 
name of  "The  Littie  Corporal."  By 
this  appellation  he  was  afterward  uni- 
versally known  in  the  army.  The  en- 
thusiasm of  the  soldiers  invested  him 
with  supernatural  endowments,  and 
every  one  was  itwidy  at  any  moment  to 
peril  life  for  the  Littie  Corporal 

The  government  at  Paris,  rapidly 
waning  in  popularity,  notwithstanding 
their  extreme  jealousy  of  the  wide- 
spreading  influence  of  this  victorious 
general,  was  compelled^  by  the  sponta- 
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neous  acclamations  of  the  people,  to 
give  hira  a  public  triumph,  when  the 
famous  treaty  which  Napoleon  had  ef- 
fected in  Italy  was  to  be  formally  pre- 
sented to  the  Directory.  The  magnifi- 
cent court  of  the  Luxembourg  was  em- 
bellished with  the  flags  of  the  armies 
which  he  had  conquered,  and  the  youth- 
ful hero  of  Lodi,  of  As  cola,  and  ci  Riv- 
oli  made  his  first  triumphant  appear- 
ance in  the  streets  of  Paris.  The  en- 
thusiasm of  the  vast  concourse  of  ex- 
citable Parisians  overleaped  all  bounds. 
The  soldiers  of  the  proud  army  of  Italy 
sang  at  their  encampments,  in  enthu- 
siastic chorus,  a  song  in  which  they  de- 
clared that  it  was  high  time  to  eject  the 
lawyers  from  the  government,  and  make 
the  Little  Corporal  the  ruler  of  France. 
Barras,  the  friend  of  Josephine,  who 
had  selected  Napoleon  to  quell  the  in- 
surrection in  Paris,  and  who  had  se- 
cured to  him  the  command  of  the  army 
of  Italy,  declared  in  a  eulogistic  speech 
on  this  occasion  that  "  Nature  had  ex- 
hausted all  her  powers  in  the  creation 
of  a  Bonaparte."  This  sentiment  was 
received  with  the  most  deafening  peals 
of  applause. 

But  how  like  the  phantasmagoria  of 
magic  has  this  change  burst  upon  the 
bewildered  Josephine.  But  a  few 
months  Itefore,  her  husband,  wan  and 
wastod  with  imprisonment  and  woe, 
had  l)een  led  firom  the  subterranean 
dungeons  of  this  veiy  palace,  with  the 
execrations  of  the  populace  torturing 
his  ear,  to  bleed  upon  the  scaffold.  She 
also,  was  then  herself  a  prisoner,  with- 
out even  a  pillow  for  her  weary  head, 
awaiting  the  dawn  of  the  morning  which 
was  to  conduct  her  ste{)S  to  a  frightful 
death.  Her  childi*en,  Hortense  and 
Eugene,  had  been  rescued  from  home- 
lesaness,  friendlessness,  and  beggary 
only  by  the  hand  of  charity,  and  were 
dependent  upon  that  charity  for  shelter 
and  for  daily  bread.  Now  the  weeds 
of  widowhood  have  given  place  to  the 
robes  of  the  rejoicing  bride,  and  that 
jttilace  is  geoi^geously  decorated  in  honor 
of  the  world-renowned  companion  npon 


whose  arm  she  proudly  leans.  The  ac- 
clamations resounding  to  his  praise  re- 
verberate over  mountain  and  valley, 
through  every  city  and  village  of  France. 
Princes,  embassadors,  and  cortiers  ob- 
sequiously crowd  the  saloons  of  Jose- 
phine. Eugene,  an  officer  in  the  army, 
high  in  rank  and  honor,  is  lured  along 
life's  ])erilons  pathway  by  the  most 
brilliant  prospects.  Hortense,  in  daz- 
zling beauty,  and  surroimded  by  ad- 
mirers, is  intoxicated  with  the  splendor, 
which,  like  Oriental  enchantment,  has 
burst  upon  her  view. 

Josephine,  so  beautifully  called  "  the 
Star  of  Napoleon,"  was  more  than  the 
harbinger  of  his  rising.     She  gave  ad- 
ditional luster  to  his  brilliance,  and  was 
as  the  gentle  zephyr,  which  sweeps  away 
the  mists  and  vapors,  and  presents  a 
transparent  sky  through  which  the  nn- 
dimmed   luminary   may   shine.       Her 
})er8uasive   influence  was  unweariedly 
and  most  successfully  exerted  in  win- 
ning friends  and  disarming  adversaries. 
The  admiration  which  was  excited  for 
the  stem  warrior  in  his  solitary,  silent, 
unapproachable  grandeur,   whose  gar- 
ments had  been  dyed  in  blood,  whose 
fearful  path  had  been  signalized  by  con- 
flagrations, and  shrieks,  and  the  wail- 
ings  of  the  dying,  was  humanized  and 
softened  by  the  gentle  loveliness  of  his 
companion,  who  was  ever  a  ministering 
angel,  breathing  words  of  kindness,  and 
diffusing  around  her  the  spirit  of  har- 
mony and  love.     Na])oleon  ever  freely 
acknowledged  his  indebtedness  to  Jose- 
phine  for  her  aid   in   these  naoming 
hours  of  his  greatness. 

But  unalloyed  happiness  is  never  al- 
lotted to  mortals.  Josephine's  veiy 
loveliness  of  person  and  of  character  was 
to  her  the  occasion  of  many  hours  of 
heaviness.  No  one  could  be  inaensiUe 
to  the  power  of  her  attractions.  Hie 
music  of  her  voice,  the  sweetness  of  her 
smile,  the  grace  of  her  manners,  excited 
so  much  admiration,  invested  her  with 
a  popularity  so  universal  and  enthnO' 
astic,  that  Najx>leon  was,  at  times^  not 
a  little  disturbed  by  jealousy.     Her  ap- 
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jmnnoe  was  ever  the  signal  for  crowds 
to  {pither  around  her.  The  most  dis- 
tingttished  and  the  most  gallant  men  m 
fnnce  vied  with  each  other  in  doing 
her  homaga  Some  of  the  relatives  of 
Napoleon,  envious  of  the  influence  she 
exerted  over  her  illustrious  spouse,  and 
AQxioas,  by  undermining  her  power,  to 
sabeene  their  own  interests,  were  u'l- 
toring  in  their  endeavors  to  fost'^r  all 
time  jeadoosies.  Josephine  was  exceed- 
ingij  pained  hj  the  occasional  indica- 
ttOBS  of  her  husband's  distrust.  A 
vord  from  his  lips,  a  glance  from  his 
eve,  often  sent  her  to  her  chamber  with 
weeping  ejes  and  an  aching  heart.  An 
interview  with  her  husband,  however, 
ioTwahlj  removed  his  suspicions,  and 
be  ;^ve  her  renewed  assurances  of  his 
oonfidenco  and  his  love. 

The  plans  of  Napoleon  in  reference 

to  his  fnture  operations  were  still  in  a 

itMte  of  groat  uncertainty.     His  rest- 

len  ^rit  could  not  brook  inactivity. 

H<^  8IW  clearly  that  the  time  had  not 

yet  oome  in  which  he  could,  with  the 

prospect  of  success,  undertake  to  over- 

thiow  the   Revolutionary  government 

and  gnsp  the  reins  of  power  himself. 

To  use  IiLh  own  expressive   language, 

"the  pear  w.is  not  yet  ripe."     To  one 

of  his  intimate  friends  he   remarked, 

"They  do  not  long  preserve  at  Paris 

the  remembrHUce  of  any  thing.     If  I 

renain  any  length  of  time  unemployed, 

I  am  undone.     The  renown  of  one,  in 

this  great  Babylon,  speedily  supplants 

that  of  another.     If  I  am  seen  three 

tinm  at  the  ofjera,  I  shall  no  longer  be 

an  object  of  curiosity.     You  need  not 

talk  of  the  desire  of.  the  citizens  to  see 

me.    Crowds,  at  least  as  great,  would 

go  to  see  me  led  out  to  the  scaffold.     I 

am  determined  not  to  remain  in  Paris. 

There   is    nothing    here   to   be   done. 

Evecy  thing  here  passes  away.      My 

gJufy  is  alreatly  declining.     This  little 

comer  cf  Europe  is  too  small  to  supply 

it     We  must  go  to  the  £ast     All  the 

great  men  of  the  world  have  there  ac- 

qnin^I   tlw^ir  celebrity.     We  will  go  to 


Such  was  the  grandeur  of  the  dreams 
of  a  young  man  who  had  not  yet  passed 
his  twenty-sixth  year.  And  these  were 
not  the  musings  of  a  wild  and  vision- 
ary brain,  but  the  deeply  laid  and  cau- 
tiously guarded  plans  of  a  mind  which 
had  meditated  profoundly  upon  all  prob- 
able emergencies,  and  which  had  care- 
fully weighed  all  the  means  which  could 
be  furnished  for  the  accomplishment  of 
an  enterprise  so  arduous  and  so  ma- 
jestic. 

Naiy)leon  went  to  Egypt  because  he 
thought  it  the  shortest  route  to  the 
vacant  throne  of  the  Bourbons.  He 
despised  the  rulers  who  were  degrading 
France,  and  placing  a  stigma  upon  pop- 
ular liberty  by  their  ignorance  and  their 
violence,  and  he  resolved  upon  their 
overthrow.  Consequently,  while  guid- 
ing the  movements  of  his  army  upon 
the  banks  of  the  NOe,  his  attention  was 
continually  directed  to  Paris.  He  wrote 
to  Josephine  that  he  intended  ere  long 
to  return,  and  directed  her  to  purchase 
a  pleasant  country  seat  somewhere  in 
the  vicinity  of  Paris. 

About  ten  miles  from  the  metro|x>lis 
and  five  miles  from  Versailles  there  was 
a  beautiful  chateau,  most  charmingly 
situated,  called  Malmaison.  This  estate 
Josephine  purchased,  greatly  enlarging 
the  grounds,  at  the  expense  of  about  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  This  lovely 
retreat  possessed  unfailing  rural  at- 
traction for  a  mind  formed,  like  that  of 
Josephine,  for  the  rich  appreciation  of 
all  that  is  lovely  in  the  asjiects  of  nature. 
Na^wleon  was  delighted  with  the  pur- 
chase, and  expended  subsequently  in- 
credible sums  in  repairs  and  enlarge- 
ments, and  in  embellishments  of  stat- 
ues, paintings,  and  furniture.  This 
was  ever  the  favorite, residence  of  Na- 
poleon and  Josephine. 

[To  be  Continued,  | 


^»#W^W^^Wr- 


It  is  a  blind  man's  question  to  ask, 
why  those  things  are  loved  which  are 
beautiful. 
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TEZ  CBOSS  AND  TES  CBOWN. 

BT  BST.  T  H.  STOCKTOV. 

I  SEE  him  step  on  Calvary,  and  not 
an  atom  tremblee.  I  see  him  nailed  to 
the  wood.  I  see  his  upward  look  of 
pitying  love,  and  hear  his  prayer, 
"  Father,  forgive  them ;  they  know  not 
what  they  do  !"  I  see  him  hanging, 
faint,  in  the  noonday  darkness,  I  hear 
his  last  cry,  <<  It  is  finished !"  and  see 
his  head  fall  upon  his  bosom  in  death. 

Sudden  as  the  shock  of  an  earth- 
quake, my  soul  thrills  with  the  truth. 
Quick  as  the  rending  of  the  vail  of  the 
temple,  the  vail  of  my  mind  is  parted, 
and  the  glory  of  God  shines  in  upon  it 

I  see  that  there  was  one  sacrifice  too 
great  for  Christ  to  make.  He  was  will- 
ing to  leave  the  throne  of  the  universe 
for  the  manger  of  Bethlehem — willing 
to  grow  up  as  the  son  of  a  }ioor  car- 
penter— willing  to  be  called  companion 
of  publicans  and  sinners — willing  to  be 
watched  with  jealous  eyes,  and  slan- 
dered by  lying  tongues,  and  hated  by 
murderous  hearts,  and  betrayed  by 
friendly  hands,  and  denied  by  pledged 
lips,  and  rejected  by  apostate  ))rie8is, 
and  a  deluded  populace,  and  cowardly 
princes — willing  to  be  sentenced  to  the 
cross,  and  to  carry  the  cross,  and  to  be 
nailed  to  the  cross,  and  bleed,  and 
groan,  and  thirst,  and  die  on  the  cross 
— ^but  he  was  not  willing  to  wear  an 
tKirthly  crown,  or  robe,  or  wield  an 
oiirthly  sceptre,  or  exercise  earthly 
rule.  This  would  have  been  too  great 
a  sacrifice.  He  did,  Indeed,  endure 
the  crown  of  thorns,  and  the  cast-off 
p!ii1>le,  and  the  reefl,  anrl  tlie  cry, 
"  Hail,  King  of  the  Jews  !'*  But  this 
was  merely  because  he  preferred    the 


mockeiy  to  the  reality ;  so  pourmg  in- 
finite  contempt  on  the  one,  not  only  by 
rejecting  it  in  the  beginning  of  hk 
ministry,  but  also  by  acoeptiog  the 
other  at  its  close. 

A  God-like  sacrifice  !  I  see  it— I 
see  it.  The  blood  of  Christ  was  as 
atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  world ! 
He  was  wounded  for  our  tr&nsgressiaiii 
— he  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities— 
the  chastisement  of  peace  was  upon 
him,  and  by  his  stripes  we  are  healed. 

I  see  it.  His  burial  hallowed  the 
tomb  ;  the  breaking  of  the  seal  on  his 
sepulchre  was  the  breaking  of  the  seal 
on  every  sepulchre ;  the  ascension  of 
his  humanity  to  heaven  is  the  warrant 
of  our  ascension ;  and  his  entire  and 
eternal  perfection,  exalted  as  it  is, 
**  far  above  all  principality,  and  power, 
and  might,  and  dominion,  and  every 
name  that  is  named  not  only  in  this 
world,  but  also  in  that  which  is  to 
come,"  is  the  assurance  of  our  perfec- 
tion, in  all  the  honors  of  joint  heirship 
with  him,  in  the  many-mansioned  house 
of  his  Father,  where  he  has  gone  to 
"  prepare  a  place  "  for  us. 

**  While  loiif?  retoraed,  the  anfrels  round  him  •Ik 
And  mIqU  yet  cominK,  shoQt  to  tee  ihelr  KlniE?^ 

The  saints,  who  are  they  1  "  llie 
spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect  ** — ^re> 
deemed  from  the  earth  !  They  who 
have  come  up  "  through  much  tribula- 
tion, and  washed  their  robes,  and  made 
them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb." 
They,  who,  in  imit»ition  of  their  Lord 
and  Master,  quickened  in  the  spiritual 
life — have  cherished  and  manifested  a 
readiness  to  sacrifice  fame,  ofiioe,  power^ 
rank,  wealth,  pleasure,  ease,  time, 
health,  life — (n'ery thing,  but  righteous- 
ness, for  the  one  great  cause  of  man*« 
redemption. 
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Patriarchs,  prophets,  apostles,  mar- 
tjn,  oonfesBOTS,  reformers,  and  millions 
of  humble  names^  scarce  ever  heard  on 
earth  beyond  the  hearthstone  of  love, 
Uie  threshold  of  home,  and  the  courts 
of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  t^ere  unite 
with  fint  bom  sons  of  glory  in  giving 
pnuse,  "  to  him  that  sitteth  upon  the 
throne,  and  to  the  Lamb  for  ever  1' ' 

I  see  a  vast  multitude  around  me 
prqiaring  for  the  same  transit : 

**'ntej  fttl  of  Mo  were  dunes  and  Klaves, 
Aad  raehine  bllml  toward  hopeleaa  srav  m  ! 
Then  hkew  the  trumpet  of  God's  word  I 
nea  l««liei  the   pirl*  *p  t  wn-edg'*d  swo**    1 
Tbro   ar«L  I  heir  bonds,  their  trMdom  won . 
Aad  sow  towarCe  heaven  art*  marchlnflr  on.'* 


'^W^^WW^^I** 


Woman  in  the  Chamber  of  Sickness. 

BT  /.  W   0OS80H,  H.  D. 

It  IB  difficult  for  those  who  are  con- 
stantly occupied  with  the  more  active 
duties  of  life  fully  to  estimate  the  suf- 
feringB  of  Uie  victim  of  disease.  We 
may  indeed  feel  a  temporary  emotion 
as  we  dasp  the  thin  hand,  listen  to  his 
half-wfaispered  recognition,  and  survey 
the  ihrivelled  limbs,  the  ashy-pale  fea- 
tures, and  the  sunken,  listless  eye  ;  and 
we  naturally  contrast  these  with  the 
attributes  of  him  who,  but  a  short 
time  previous,  we  saw  with  the  flushed 
tche^,  the  erect  form,  and  the  proud 
step  of  manly  beauty.  But  we  delay 
not  to  fathom  the  more  hidden  foun- 
tains  of  bitterness.  Our  feelings  are 
too  near  akin  to  the  brief,  |)en8ive  mu- 
sings  with  which  we  gaze  on  the  fallen 
columns,  and  sculptured  ruins  of  some 
Rplendid  edifice.  We  may  see,  but  we 
caunot  adequately  feel.  Deep  as  are 
the  traces  of  devastation  without,  they 


are  but  signs  of  un  revealed  desolation 
within.  Every  sense  that  once  minis- 
'tered  to  his  pleasure  seems  now  to  send 
a  thrill  of  anguish.  The  choicest  dain- 
ties are  nauseous  to  the  taste;  the 
softest  notes  of  music  are  offensive  to 
the  e«ir ;  and  the  solitary  ray  of  sun- 
light that  pierces  the  shutter  of  his 
prison  is  afflictive  to  the  hinguid  eye, 
and  sadly  reminds  him  of  the  bright 
wofld  without,  which  he  cannot  enjoy. 
He  is  completely  wretched.  There 
are  moments  of  delicious  rest  for  the 
galley  slave,  there  is  a  nightly  magic 
spell  when  visions  of  happier  scenes 
make  the  culprit  dreamer  for  a  while 
forget  his  chains  and  his  cell ;  but  to 
the  fevered  one  there  comes  no  sweet 
refreshing  sleep.  His  slumber  is  a  de- 
lirious forgetfulness  that  brings  no  re- 
lief. He  dreamit,  perhaps,  that  he  is 
famishing  in  a  burning  desert,  a  moun- 
tain weight  is  crushing  his  breast,  and 
an  iron  band  is  encircling  his  head,  and 
he  starts  into  painful  consciousness, 
and  finds  that  he  truly  has  a  parched 
tongue,  a  constricted  chest,  and  an 
aching  brow.  The  mind  strangely 
sympathizes  with  the  distresses  of  its 
clay  tenement  He  is  tormented  with 
seasons  of  repining  over  blasted  hopes, 
regrets  for  errors  past,  reflections  on 
the  ingratitude  of  sunshine  friends, 
and  all  the  gloomy  forebodings  of  the 
uncertain  future.  As  he  fails  from 
hour  to  hour,  there  is  a  natural  shud~ 
dering  at  the  thoughts  of  death,  which 
an  influence  from  above  «lone  can  allay. 
It  is  visible  in  the  mingling  of  des|)air 
and  agony  written  upon  the  pallid  fea- 
tures, the  faint  hurried  questions  to 
the  physician,  the  glassed  eye  that  so 
attentively  watches  his  ominous  face, 
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and  the  ear  that  is  feebly  turned  to 
catch  the  least  suspicious  whisper  of 
the  attendants.  As  the  fatal  messenger 
is  met  in  the  shock  of  battle,  or  the 
devouring  flood,  he  is  doubtless  less 
terrible  from  the  suddenness  of  his  ap- 
proach ;  but  when  the  marked  victim 
leisurely  surveys  the  monster  from  a 
distance,  and,  like  a  bird  charmed  by  a 
serpent,  finds  all  his  flutterings  and  at- 
tempts at  escape  in  vain  ;  when  the 
sinking  one  feels  as  if  his  hideous  folds 
were  oppressing  the  breathing,  and 
IMilsying  the  limbs,  the  sensation  must 
be  strangely  fearfuL 

But  by  the  mercy  of  heaven  there 
are  dro{)8  of  sweetness  mingled  in  the 
bitterest  cup  of  human  sorrow.  There 
is  a  gentle  kindred  being,  so  imbued 
with  the  tendervst  sympathies,  that  she 
seems  purposely  fitted  to  be  the  com- 
forter of  the  lowly  laid.  No  visitor  is 
to  them  so  welcome.  No  step  is  so 
light  as  hers  to  the  throbbing  brain, 
and  no  voice  so  soothing  to  the  heavy 
heart.  Not  a  pang  can  escape  her  keen 
perception,  and  not  a  sigh  can  elude 
her  delicate  sensibility.  Watch  her 
as  she  breathlessly  approaches  the  pros- 
ti-ate  sufferer.  Observe  for  a  moment 
how  thoughtfully  she  shuts  out  the 
offensive  light,  sweetens  the  nauseous 
draught,  moistens  his  parched  lips,  and 
in  countless  ways  which  the  heart  of 
woman  alone  can  devise,  strives  to 
lighten  the  load  of  his  misery.  There 
is  inimitable  grace  in  every  movement. 
With  exquisite  tenderness  her  skillful 
hands  adjust  the  aching  limbs.  And 
then  how  soothingly  she  laves  his  burn- 
ing temples !  You  may  have  secretly 
worshipped  at  her  shrine  at  the  fire- 
side, as  under  the  busy  impulses  of  af- 
fection she  has  striven  to  make  home 
happy,  or  admired  her  easy  elegance 
and  fascinating  words,  as  she  has  light- 
ly moved  lit  your  side  in  the  pleasant 
walk  :  you  may  have  been  charmed  by 
her  sweet  voice  at  the  twilight  hour, 
as  to  some  cherished  lay  it  has  mingled 
with  the  harmony  of  sounding  keys  or 
the  enchanting  strings;   or  been  daz- 


zled by  her  queenly  bjauty  as  she  has 
shone  the  brightest  star  of  the  gay  as- 
sembly ;  but  you  can  never  have  reali- 
zed the  utmost  loveliness  of  woman, 
till  stretched  upon  a  bed  of  pain,  you 
have  gazed  upon  her  face,  ita  in  strange 
pity  and  love  it  has  beamed  upon  you 
during  the  weary  watches  of  the  niglit, 
and  sometimes  feigned  a  smile  to  cheer 
you,  while  on  it  there  have  been  still 
the  traces  of  concealed  tears.  A  beau- 
tiful fiction  of  antiquity  has  placed  a 
shining  monument  to  weeping  wonoen 
amid  the  constellations  of  heaven,  and 
he  over  whom  she  has  thus  fondly  hov- 
ered cannot  but  deem  the  honor  richly 
merited. 

She  is  not  the  most  able  to  comfort 
the  distressed,  but  she  is  happily  the 
most  willing.  The  duty  shares  her  lo^-e. 
To  secure  the  services  of  man  you  com- 
monly appeal  to  his  selfishness  or  hon- 
or, but  to  enlist  the  mightiest  energies 
of  woman,  you  have  only  to  move  her 
pity.  And  for  this  is  required  the 
faintest  sigh,  or  the  most  stifled  moan. 
As  in  some  of  the  convincing  exfieri- 
ments  of  the  chemist  which  [)roduce  in- 
tense light  and  heat  by  merely  bringing 
together  lx)dies  previously  inert  and 
cold,  so  to  excite  the  deepest  yearnings 
of  the  female  heart  it  seems  only  nec- 
essary to  place  her  in  contact  with  suf- 
fering. Her  kindness  appeaiii  t.»  be 
the  natural  prompting  of  an  amiable  in- 
stinct, without  which  she  would  not  be 
woman.  Strangely  disinterested,  she 
watches  with  more  endearing  constan- 
cy over  the  feeblest  infant  from  iRrhom 
she  ex|)ects  not  the  least  reward,  and 
who  appreciates  not  her  caressing  ^^ords, 
and  returns  not  even  her  smiling  look 
of  love,  than  over  afflicted  royalty  itaelfl 
She  seems  indeed  the  universal  good 
Samaritan.  The  sim  of  civilization  may 
cause  this  characteristic  virtue  mora 
luxuriantly  to  expand,  but  like  a  bean- 
tiful  flower  adorning  many  climes,  its 
fragrance  is  every  where  the  same.  It 
rescued  the  fainting  Park  on  the  burn- 
ing sands  of  Africa,  and  it  assuaged  the 
anguish   and  inspired  the  eloquence  of 
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oor  own  adventurous  Ledyard  amid  the 
snows  of  Siberia ;  it  replenishes  the  fire 
that  cheeis  the  shivering  ranigrant  in 
the  lonely  forest  dwelling  of  the  far 
west ;  and  it  feeds  the  sickly  tapers, 
that,  like  signals  of  distress,  faintly 
beam  upon  you  from  the  curtained 
windows,  here  and  there  as  you  grope 
your  way,  between  midnight  and  dawn, 
through  the  populous  city.  Bank  and 
condition  may  change  the  exterior  of 
woman,  hut  they  change  not  her  heart. 
Its  generous  impulses  lead  the  mistress 
of  tibe  splendid  mansion  to  prefer  the 
offensive  sick  room  to  her  bed  of  down, 
and  anlject  hunds  unaccustomed  to  toil, 
to  kindest  menial  offices ;  and  they  bring 
the  fair  prisoner  of  want  in  the  lowest 
hut  of  poverty,  to  cheerfully  stint  heiv 
self  to  a  more  scanty  meal  that  she  may 
better  provide  a  cordial  for  the  suifering 
inmate  over   whom  she  affectionately 


60  with  the  physician  through  flood- 
ed streets  at  the  midnight  hour,  and 
you  will  find  that,  without  hope  of  re- 
ward, feeble  woman  will  have  preceed- 
ed  him;  follow  him  daily  through  the 
wards  of  the  crowded  hospital,  and  you 
will  discover  that  there  are  gentler 
ministering  ones  who  seem  fixed  to  the 
s|«it,  and  constantly  to  inhale  the  rank 
breath  of  the  fdck  and  dying. 


-i#»^^^^/###i> 


'Spnni  Not  The  Oxiilty." 


BT  cAaauxM  V.  SAwm. 

Sctnui  n€4  the  man  whose  spirit  feels 

Hie  cane  of  guilt  upon  it  rest; 
Upon  wlioee  brain  the  hideous  leals 

Of  crime  and  infamy  are  prest! 
Spurn  not  the  lost  one — nor  in  speech 

More  cold  and  withering  than  despair, 
Off  sUn,  releiitleaa  vengeance  preach — 

For  he  thy  lesson  will  not  bear! 


Twill  rouse  a  demon  in  his  heart 

Which  thou  too  late  wouldst  strive  to 
chain. 
And  bid  a  thousand  furies  start 

To  life  which  ne'er  may  sleep  again. 
No!  better,  from  her  forest  lair. 

The  famished  lioness  to  goad, 
Than,  in  his  guilt,  remorse,  despair, 

With  watchful  threats  the  Sinner  load. 

But  if  a  Bonl  thou  wouldst  redeem, 

And  lead  a  lost-one  back  to  God ! 
Wouldst  thou  a  guardian-angel  seem 

To  one  who  long  in  guilt  hath  trod — 
60  kindly  to  him — ^take  his  hand, 

With  gentlest  words,  within  thine  own. 
And  by  his  side,  a  brother  stand 

Till  thou  the  demon  sin  dethrone. 

He  is  a  man,  and  he  will  yield, 

Like  snows  beneath  the  torrid  ray. 
And   his  strong  heart,   though  fiercely 
sfceePd, 

Before  the  breath  of  love  give  way; 
He  had  a  mother  onoe,  and  felt 

A  mother's  kiss  upon  his  oheek, 
And  at  her  knee  at  evening  knelt 

The  prayer  of  innooenoe  to  speak! 

A  mother! — ay!  and  who  shall  say, 

Tho'  sunk,  debased,  he  now  m&y  be. 
That  spirit  may  not  wake  to-day, 

Which  filled  him  at  that  mother's  kueel 
No  guilt  so  utter  e'er  became 

But  'mid  it  we  some  good  might  find. 
And  virtue,  through  the  deepest  shame, 

Still  feebly  lights  the  darkest  mind. 

Scorn  not  the  guilty,  then,  but  plead 

With  him,  in  kindness,  gentlest  mood, 
And  back  the  lost-one  thou  mayst  lead 

To  God,  humanity  and  good! 
Thou  art  thyself  but  man,  and  thou 

Art  weak,  perchance,  to  fall  as  he; — 
Then  mercy  to  the  fallen  show. 

That  mercy  may  be  shown  to  thee! 


•mH^^f^^HHi* 


Whoso  findeth  a  wife,  findeth  a  good 
thing. — Solomon. 
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PB07.  O.  M.  KITOHKX'S  UBCniKn, 

Ladies  cmd  Gentlemen:  The  gcience 
which  claims  our  attention  to-night  is 
the  science  of  the  stars.  From  the  earli- 
est  ages  these  bright  and  beautiful  orbs, 
which  fill  the  heavens,  have  fixed  the 
attention — fastened  the  gaze — excited 
the  curiosity  of  every  contemplative 
mind.  From  the  Chaldean  shepherd, 
who  while  he  watched  his  flocks  by 
night,  was  wrapped  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  those  bright  clusters  that  rose 
and  silently  pursued  their  solemn  course 
through  heaven,  and  quietly  sank  be- 
neath the  horizon, — ^fix>m  the  early  day, 
through  all  ages,  down  to  the  modem 
Astronomer,  who,  with  his  mighty  in- 
struments, penetrates  to  the  utmost 
bounds  of  creation,  these  objects  have 
ever  been  regarded  with  peculiar  inter- 
est and  delight  The  science  of  Astron- 
omy is  not  a  science  which  has  had  its 
origin  in  necessity,  it  springs  from  the 
curiosity  of  man — a  curiosity  that  leads 
him  upwards  through  the  works  of  cre- 
ation to  creation's  God ;  a  science  which 
has  been  increasing,  developing,  and  ex- 
panding through  all  time,  until  it  has 
become  the  exponent  of  the  highest 
powers  of  the  human  inteUect,  sweep- 
ing within  its  range  the  whole  wide 
creation  of  God.  It  has  given  to  the 
mind  its  greatest  problem,  in  the  reso- 
lution of  which  it  has  summoned  to  its 
aid  the  most  wonderful  works  of  art 
and  the  most  poweriul  exhibitions  of 
analysis;  and  to  its  prosecution  the 
mightiest  intellects  that  have  graced 
the  earth  have  given  their  vast  powers 
and  their  unremitting  efforts.  I  know 
the  difiiculty  of  the  position  that  I  oc- 
cupy to-night — I  know  that  I  have  but 
little  time  to  discuss  one  of  the  most 
profound  and  difficult  and  extended 
subjects.  If,  therefore,  I  should  pass 
from  point  to  point  with  rapidity — if  I 
should,  as  it  were,  touch  but  here  and 


there,  you  will  understand  the  circum- 
stances by  which  I  am  surrounded,  and 
forgive  the  hurried  manner  in  which  I 
may  be  obliged  to  pass  over  many  im- 
portant points  of  my  subject 

In  looking  out  upon  the  heavens,  we 
find  the  stuB  scattered  profusely — ^ve 
find   them  sending  down  to  us  their 
light,  some  with  greater  intensity  than 
others — some  but  barely  visible  to  the 
eye.     We  see  them  forming  beautiful 
combinations    and    clusters    here  and 
there  throughout  the  heavens ;  but  to 
the    unpracticed    eye,    that    examinw 
these  things,  there  is  no  system — there 
is  no  order.     All  seems  to  be  oonfusion 
and  chaos.     How  is  it  that  Mind  out  of 
this  chaos  has  brought  order,  simplicitj 
and  beauty) — has  selected  those  whidi 
are  linked  together  by  a  mighty  lie 
which  binds  them  in  one  grand  system 
and  with  one  irresistible  bond  to  the 
great  Sun  itself?    I  would  answer  for 
the  solution  of  this  great  problem,  that 
the  mind  has  brought  to  its  aid  the 
most  wonderful  invention  that  man  has 
,  ever  created.     It  has  armed  itself  with 
the   Telescope,   an  instrument   wludi 
possesses   the  extraordinary  power  of 
causing  objects  which  are  fiftr  sunk  in 
space  to  stand  before  the  eye  and  there 
rest^  subject  to  the  scrutinizing  gaze  of 
man ;  and  not  only  this,  it  has  the  pow- 
er of  marking  and  measuring  with  ao- 
curacy  the  most  infinitesimal  motiom 
of  the  most  distant  orbs — of  tracing  oat 
their  career  in  the  heavens  and  of  meas- 
uring the  vast  periods  in  which  thqr 
accomplish  their  revolutions. 

Although  the  telescope  has  enabled  man 
to  make  these  mighty  conquests  in  tiie 
realms  of  space,  they  are  not  suffioient  to 
satisfy  his  intellect.  He  goes  baokwaid. 
He  begins  with  a  train  of  reasoning  whkk 
is  based  upon  the  solid  rock  of  traiiL 
He  rises,  lays  one  stone  upon  anotlier, 
until,  from  the  summit  of  a  mathenMUaosl 
pyramid  raised  Inr  his  own  powera^  Iw 
looks  out  upon  the  vast  wons  of  God, 
and  all  lies  dear,  and  bright  and  heiuils- 
ful  before  hiuL  We  have  in  this  oomae 
but  two  points  to  illustrate;  tiie  farmt  is 
the  ohanwter  and  power  of  the  telsseopa; 
the  seoond  is  the  character  and  power  of 
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My  first  leotore 
wS  U  devoted  to  the  fint  topic 

h  mo  the  world  was  Mtoundod  by 
flwdaeoferieimade  by  Qalileo.  He  had 
naoseded  in  oonstmctiiiff  an  inBtrament 
iM  lot  only  aensted  the  sight,  bat  al- 
■oii  Bade  a  new  sight.  He  had  oon- 
itmelad  an  instmmeiit  which  had  the 
pOTCTDoioaly  ci  revealing  the  charaoter- 
■iHi  d  objects  invisible  to  the  naked 
9ft,  iHft  abeolately  of  evoking  objects 
im  ipMse  wliicfa  were  sapposed  to  have 
asentaofle.  Oopemiciis  had  revealed 
li  1h»  VQiki  the  Ime  system  of  the  Uni- 
f«H,bvihe  had  been  compelled  to  yield 
to  tin  isfiaanoe  of  the  iron  age  in  which 
hs  fifed;  and  the  mighty  discoveries  he 

Cio  die  world  were  not  received, 
rhen  Galileo  tamed  his  Telescope  to 
ikt  hasTtts— when  he  found  t^e  moon's 
anfm  eorated  with  inequalities — ^when 
is  iosad  ita  ragged  mountains  flinging 
.  Ihflir  Shadows  far  across  its  surface — -mien 
ha  fiDand  it  rmof  and  setting,  he  demon- 
itaited  a  bet  which  shook  the  faith  of  the 
eld  iitanomaa.  They  had  believed 
Asm  mighty  globes  above  to  be  mere 
wh^  flaooui  on  their  surface — ^the 
andai  of  the  gods,  and  droulating  about 
4Ur9NBtoeiitee,the  Earth.  And  when 
ChpfBiLnu  denftoostnted  that  the  sun 
tM  ibe  oeotre,  it  seemed  as  if  the  mind 
rf  MB  would  not  permit  this  astonishing 
to  have  a  lodgment  within  it. 
waa  a  pride  which  resisted  the  idea 
mr  own  Earth  was  not  the  grand  cen- 
^^oftheUnivme. 

Bat  whan  Galileo  tamed  his  telescope 
.||M  Jspiter,  he  fonnd  three  bright  stars 

Sriog  a  position  close  to  the  planet, 
ptraek  his  attention  in  consequence 
«ftv  beauty  and  brightness.  On  the 
Moviflx  nifffat  he  again  gazes  upon  these 
■■■Wal  objects,  and  finds  they  have 
iifted  their  places.  What  could  this 
'  Wete  ih^  not  fixed  stars?  fie 
^^^  far  their  appearance  the  next 
liUK  vhsn  lo!  all  these  stars  have  dis- 
and  there  is  now  occupying 
phms  anew  star  which  was  not 
Hfon.  The  conviction  flashed  up- 
^  aund  Uui  these  stars  were  four 
nvalving  roand  this  planet,  guid< 
^  its  attraction. '  Here  was  a  grand 
Here  waa  at  once  revealed  by 
Tcleaemey  a  miniature  system,  like 
9n,  Bat  Galileo  goes  yet  farther, 
he  finds  by  an  examination  of  the 
Venus,  that  it  aeiually  presents 
eeea  which  Copemicns  had  pre- 


dicted it  would  one  day  present,  provid- 
ed human  genius  could  ever  reach  out 
into  space  suflBlciontly  to  watch  the  changes 
of  the  planet.  Such  were  the  mighty 
things  revealed  by  the  Telescope. 

We  are  told  that  Galileo,  after  incredi- 
ble labor,  succeeded  in  constructing  an 
instrument  that  magnified  ihiHy  twnes. 
What  would  that  Astronomer  have  said 
if  some  seer,  looking  deep  into  futurity, 
had  told  him  that  we  time  would  come 
when  an  instrument  should  be  construct- 
ed that  would  magnify  6,000  times,  an 
instrument  that  would  pierce  the  depths 
of  space  and  bring  out  other  worlds,  other 
systems,  other  island  universesr  But 
yet  all  this  has  been  accomplished  within 
a  very  short  time. 

I  have  onl^  time  to  touch  slightly  u^n 
this  interesting  topic.  It  was  found  mi- 
possible,  in  attempting  to  construct  pow- 
erful refracting  Telescopes,  to  overcome 
certain  difficulties.  The  light,  in  passinff 
through  the  first  lens,  was  refracted  and 
separated  into  its  primary  colors,  which 
could  not  be  restored.  In  instruments  of 
long  focal  distance  it  was  found  necessary 
to  raise  long  poles  to  support  the  instru- 
ment and  to  enable  them  to  turn  the  ob- 
ject glass  to  different  points  in  the  heav- 
ens. Owing  to  the  inoonvenieucos  attend- 
ing the  use  of  these  Telescopes,  8ir  Isaac 
Newton  gave  up  the  hope  of  ever  nuUdng 
them  available,  and  turned  his  attention 
to  the  construction  of  a  different  kind  of 
Telescope,  the  Reflecting  Telescope.  But 
the  discovery  was  soon  made  that  by  com- 
bining two  pieces  of  glass  of  different 
character— crown  and  flint  glass,  that  a 
double  object  glass  could  be  lormud,  and 
one  of  the  glasses  correcting  the  influence 
of  the  other,  by  the  combined  action, 
formed  a  colorless  image.  As  soon  as 
the  discovery  was  made,  nothing  stood  in 
the  way  of  perfecting  the  Befracting 
Telescope.  At  this  period  the  genius  of 
Frauenhofer  was  directed  to  the  mechan- 
ical construction  of  the  mounting  of  the 
Telescope.  He  established  himself  in 
Munich,  where,  aided  by  his  skilful  part- 
ner Utschneider,  he  constructed  a  Tele- 
scope with  an  object  glass  nine  inches  in 
diameter.  Two,  three,  four,  five  inches 
had  been  the  limit  previously.  But  this 
was  not  all.  When  the  object  glass  was 
finished,  it  became  necessary  to  mount  it, 
to  give  it  a  contrivance  which  should  en- 
able the  observer  to  watch  with  accuracy 
the  movements  of  the  stars. 

There  is  one  difliculty  to  be  overcome 
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by  the  obierver,  in  attempting  to  marie,- 
with  precision,  the  motion  of  the  stars, 
namely:  When,  by  applying  a  higher 
power  to  the  Telescope,  we  magnify  the 
object  1,000  times,  the  velocity  of  the  ob- 
ject is  increased  in  the  same  ratio,  which 
renders  it  1,000  times  greater  than  it  is  to 
the  naked  eye.  A  star,  located  on  the 
Equator,  rises  in  the  east,  traverses  the 
heavens,  and  sets  in  the  west  in  twelve 
hours.  Now  if  we  magnify  that  object 
12,000  times,  the  velocity  is  increased 
12,000  times,  and  it  would  rise  and  set 
in  the  twelve-thousandth  part  of  twelve 
hours,  which  is  about  the  third  part  of  a 
second.  Now  to  follow  the  swift  motions 
of  these  magnified  objects,  and  to  meas- 
ure the  minute  distances  by  which  some 
of  these  stars  are  separated  from  each 
other,  required  some  instrument  that 
would  make  the  object  stand  still  in  the 
heavens,  and  rest  quietly  till  the  observ- 
er had  finished  his  observation,  and  that 
has  been  done  by  adjusting  to  the  instru- 
ment a  piece  of  mechanism  that  will  car- 
ry the  Telescope  with  precisely  the  same 
velocity  as  the  planet  moves,  and  such  is 
the  accuracy  with  which  this  has  been  ac- 
complished, that  in  the  instrument  I  have 
been  employing,  I  set  it  upon  the  sun  in 
the  morning,  and  it  holds  it  there  all  day 
long;  from  morning  till  night,  it  keeps  the 
ponderous  instrument  levelled  with  un- 
erring accuracy  upon  the  o^ect. 

The  second  great  class  of  Telescopes  are 
Reflectors.  Sir  Wm.  Herschel,  whoso 
name  is  known  through  all  the  world  as 
having  accomplished  more  in  the  investi- 
gation of  the  Sidereal  Heavens  than  any 
who  preceded  him,  turned  his  genius  and 
talents  to  the  construction  of  Telescopes. 
His  early  success  induced  him  to  con- 
struct his  forty  feet  reflector,  with  a  spec- 
ulum, or  mirror,  of  the  diameter  of  four 
feet,  so  arranged  with  mighty  machinery, 
that  the  person  who  had  charge  of  it 
could  give  it  any  position  desired.  I 
will  not  attempt  the  description  of  this 
great  instrument,  but  I  beg  you  to  give 
your  attention  to  the  discoveries  made 
with  it,  when  you  will  be  able  to  form 
some  idea  of  the  wonderful  power  of  the 
Telescope.  The  human  eye  is  the  stand- 
ard of  comparison.  In  looking  out  up^ 
on  the  stars  we  find  them  of  different 
magnitudes.  The  brightest  we  call  the 
first  magnitude.  The  star  Sirius  is  one 
of  the  largest  of  the  stars.  Now  we  know 
how  far  we  can  remove  that  object  back 
into  space,  before  it  will  fade  from  the 


eye.  If  we  cany  Biiins  back  douUe  it 
present  distance,  its  size  and  the  intensi- 
ty of  its  light  will  be  one-finMrth  of  what 
they  are  at  present.  If  we  remove  h 
three  times  its  present  distance,  its  lu^t 
will  be  one-ninth  what  it  now  is,  and  ii  it 
be  removed  twelve  times  its  present  dis- 
tance, it  goes  to  the  utmost  extent  of  the 
human  eye ;  and  now  suppose  that  I  should 
expand  Uie  pupil  of  the  eye  to  doable  its 
dimensions,  and  let  its  power  be  increas- 
ed in  the  same  ratio,  and  the  star  will  re- 
appear, and  double  the  size  of  the  pupil 
once  more,  and  the  star  will  ^row  still 
brighter,  and  then,  if  the  pupd  of  the 
eye  is  contracted,  the  star  will  again  be 


removed.  Now,  although  we  cannot  ex- 
pand the  pupil  of  the  eye,  we  can  increase 
the  size  of  the  object  glass  of  the  Tele- 
scope, which  is  a  mighty  pupil  in  itself. 
Now,  to  compare  the  power  of  the  pufMl 
of  the  eye  with  the  power  of  the  Telesoope 
— ^take  the  pupil,  and  take  that  mighty 
mirror,  sixty-four  feet  in  diameter,  and 
then  attempt  to  cover  the  mirror  with 
objects  the  size  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye, 
cover  it  all  over,  and  then  count  the 
number  of  objects,  and  they  will  show 
you  tne  vast  difference  between  the  pow- 
ers of  the  eye  and  powers  of  the  telescope. 
Thousands  and  thousands  of  times  would 
you  find  it  necessary  to  repeat  the  former 
ere  you  would  cover  the  sur&oe  of  the 
latter.  But  we  must  go  one  step  &rther 
in  investigating  the  space-penetrating 
powers  of  we  Tdlescope.  If  we  can  meaa- 
ure  the  eye  and  the  Telescope,  we  can  go 
farther;  and  I  beg  you  to  go  with  me  in 
this  investigation,  for  it  is  so  wonderful 
that  it  may  stagser  your  belief. 

When  we  look  out  upon  objects  with 
Telescopes  of  different  space-penetrating 
powers,  can  we  tell  the  relative  distances 
of  the  objects?  I  answer,  we  can.  To 
illustrate  this,  suppose  that  in  front  of 
me  and  in  a  right  Ime,  there  were  erected 
posts  one  mile  apart,  and  affixed  to  them 
were  cards  printed  in  letters^of  the  same 
size,  and  that  the  first  is  just  within  readi 
of  the  eye .  The  second  would  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  eye,  but  with  a  Teleaorae 
of  moderate  powers  we  can  read  it.  l%e 
third  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  instm- 
ment,  but  tiiere  is  a  second  Telesoope  josf 
powerful  enough  to  read  the  lettes  to 
the  third,  and  so  I  go  on  in  a  mighty 
series  which  will  rev^  to  me  the  powers 
of  the  instruments.  Now  you  are  ready 
to  ask  me  if  we  have  any  mile  posts 
throughout  space.     I  answer,  that  in  one 
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wood,  they  are.  We  aaoeriain  the  di»- 
tanee  of  a  fixed  star.  We  know  its 
bcightnen.  Let  it  be  twelve  times  re- 
iiioTed,and  the  human  eye  would  still 
jort  resdi  it,  and  we  can  without  diffi- 
culty tell  how  far  that  star  must  be  re- 
moTed,  before  it  fitdes  from  the  human 
eja  And  thus  it  is  we  are  permitted  to 
walk  throogh  space,  and  to  determine  the 
liepptng  pointtf  that  separate  one  from 
aoodier. 

HsTing  thus  prepared  himself,  Sir  Wm. 
Henchel  commenced  his  investigations, 
and  he  it  was  that  first  conceived  the  idea 
that  the  stars  were  grouped  together  in 
Otthtf  cinstera  throughout  space.  In 
loudng  oat  among  th^  stars,  we  find  a 
bii^t  belt  in  the  heavens,  which  with 
SB  mstnunent  of  the  lowest  power,  is  re- 
sided into  stare  very  numerous. 

Now,  is  there  no  limit  to  these  stare? 
Do  they  go  on,  the  one  behind  the  other, 
withoQtand?  I  answer,  no.    Then  do  ^ou 
mesQ  to  lay  there  is  a  limit  to  creation? 
1  anawer,  na    I  mean  to  sa^jr  that  the 
aUn  are  grouped  together  in  mighty  clust- 
ten  of  millions  and  millions,  as  distant 
fnna  oar  dasten  as  is  our  sun  from  their 
moM.    Hbbsckxi.  it  was  that  solved  this 
pffoblem.    He  commenced  his  investiga- 
tiona  by  examinix^  the  most  brilliant 
part  of  the  Milkv  Way.     He  takes  a  Tel- 
escope, and  finds  that  this  spot  yields  to 
hiffl  one  hundred  beautiful  stare,  in  the 
dittaoee  iqppearing  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut. 
Betakes  a  greater  Telescope — ^four  new 
■tea  are  brought  up,  and  the  othere  grow 
brighter  and  more  beautifuL      He  takes 
hia  forty-feet  telescope,  and  he  sees  all 
dear,  the  stare  ahimng  like  bright  dia- 
laoadB,  and  in  the  shade  beyond,  all  is 
hhoik    This  at  once  settles  tiie  question, 
liere  are  no  more  stare  (beyond  that  li- 
nit,  no  matter  how  great  the  depths  he 
has  OTenome  them  au.     But  do  we  stop 
iMref    I  answer,  no.      When  we  have 
rawhed  the  utmost   limits  of  our    own 
vof^  dnsten,  then  it  is  that  we  begin 
an  ioTestigation  of  a  far  different  kind. 
We  paaa  the  confines  of  our  own  universe 
sad  sweep  on  through  space,  millions  up- 
on millions  of  miles,  till,  looking  behind, 
we  see  the  stara  that  compose  onr  own 
system  lying  in  one  vast  cluster;  but  be- 
fore aQ  is  blank.     Is  there  nothing  there 
hid  in  the  dark,  unfathomable  realms? 
There  are  some  dim  hazy  spots  looming 
l^in  tiie  distance.     Bring  to  our  aid  the 
Abaeope— Lol  there  bunts  into  view  tens 
d  flfcwisanda  aana  and  stars!     Here  is 


another  Universe  bunt  in  upon  us,  and 
there  is  not  only  one — ^they  are  scattered 
by  hundred  and  thousands  through  space. 
Let  anyone  look  out  at  nighi  and  count 
the  stare.  You  can  do  it.  It  has  been 
done.  And  no  eye  has  ever  been  able  to 
count  above  the  horizon,  at  one  time,  over 
fifteen  hundred  stare.  How  dose  do  they 
appear  to  be,  one  to  another,  and  how 
numerous  their  hosts.  Yet  there  are 
more  of  these  mighty  Universes  scattered 
through  space  than  there  are  stare  in  our 
imitem.  There  is  one  in  the  constellation 
Hercules,  which,  examined  with  a  Tele- 
scope of  low  power,  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  a  milky  spot,  but  with  the  mighty 
instrument  we  use,  it  is  discovered  to 
contain  one  thousand  stan,  occupying  so 
small  a  point  in  space  that  it  would  seem 

C  might  almost  grasp  them  in  your 
ds.  Yet  they  are  so  far  separated, 
that  light,  which  traveLi  twelve  millions 
of  miles  in  a  minute,  requires  ten  thous- 
and yean  to  cross  the  diameter  of  its  or- 
Ut.  The  facts  are  startling;  yet  we  must 
receive  them,  for  the  evidence  is  so  strong 
that  it  becomes  perfectly  irresistible. 

I  now  come  to  the  investigation  of  the 
last  point,  l^e  instrument  of  Lord  Bossb. 
When  we  remember  the  station  of  this 
nobleman,  his  rank,  his  high  position  in 
society,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with 
admiration  when  we  remember  how  he 
devoted  his  fortune  and  his  energies  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  grand  enter- 
prise which  has  occupied  him  for  yean. 
Distrusting  iike  power  of  the  Refracting 
Telescope,  Lord  Bosse  determined  to 
give  his  energies  to  the  accomplishment 
of  a  Reflecting  Telescope,  that  would  ena- 
ble him  to  mSke  grander  discoveries  than 
had  hitherto  been  made.  He  wanted  an 
instrument  that  would  buret  through  the 
barrien  that  had  hitherto  bound  human 
vision — ^that  would  show  him  what  lay  in 
the  vast  deep  beyond.  I  need  not  detail 
to  you  the  construction  of  this  mighty  in- 
strument. Instead  of  limiting  it  to  four 
feet  diameter,  as  Hebschel,  he  has  giv- 
en his  speculum  six  feet,  with  a  focal  dis- 
tance of  sixty  feet.  The  power  of  this  in- 
strument is  almost  incredible.  Such  is  its 
capacity,  that  if  a  star  of  the  fint  magni- 
tude were  removed  to  such  a  distance  that 
its  light  would  be  sixty  thousand  yean  in 
traveling  to  our  earth,  this  Telescope 
would  reveal  it;  were  it  removed  so  far 
that  its  light  would  be  three  millions  of 
yean  in  reaching  us,  this  Telescope  would 
■how  it  to  the  human  eye.     With  such  an 
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imtrument,  then,  it  is  not  wonderfcd 
that  grand  diflooyeries  should  be  made. 
It  haa  but  been  pointed  to  the  heavena; 
we  have  only  entered  upon  the  beginning 
of  its  career;  but  it  has  already  aooom- 
plisbed  mighty  things.  There  are  scat- 
tered throughout  the  heavens  objects,  ne- 
bulous in  their  appearance,  which  would 
not  yield  up  their  character  to  the  instru- 
ments heretofore  employed;  but  this  in- 
strument resolves  them  complete.  Among 
the  different  objects  that  have  been  sub- 
jected to  its  scrutiny,  is  the  wonderful 
nebula  in  the  constellation  Orion.  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  examininK  it.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  curious  objects  in  the 
whole  heavens.  It  is  not  round,  and  it 
throws  off  furious  lights.  This  object  has 
been  subjected  to  the  examination  of  eve- 
ry instrument  from  the  time  of  Hbbbchxl, 


but  it  ^w  more  and  more  mystmouB, 
more  difficult  to  understand,  more  atrange 
and  diverse  in  its  character.  Whmi 
Lord  Rabss's  great  Telescope  was  direct- 
ed to  its  examination,  it  for  a  long  time 
resisted  its  power.  He  found  it  neoesssiv 
to  wait  night  after  niffht,  and  month  af- 
ter month,  until,  finally  a  favoring  com- 
bination of  circumstances  gave  to  him  s 
pure  atmosphere.  He  directed  his  Teb- 
scope  to  the  object,  and  lo!  its  station  re- 
vealed itself,  the  stars  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed burst  upon  the  sight  for  the  fint 
time,  and  the  problem  was  solved  forever. 
Here  is  one  of  the  mightiest  Mumplu  of 
this  instrument,  but  it  has  gone  on  from 
point  to  point,  revealing  combinations  of 
stars  wonderful  beyond  what  the  imagin- 
ation could  receive. 


'  •mi^^^^^H'M- 


A  FOaBnC  OF  NATUXUL 


You  boast  of  the  grandeur  of  cities  in  vain 

To  one  who  loves  valleys,  wild  mountain,  and  plain; 

Have  you  beauties  to  vie  with  the  river  and  rill  ? 

Have  you  fragrance,  like  morning's,  on  heath  and  on  hill  7 

Oh,  Pilgrim  of  Nature  forever  111  be; 

Tour  city's  too  stifling  and  narrow  for  me. 

Will  you  match  me  the  lamps  of  some  festival  fine. 

With  the  gems  on  night's  mantle,  so  pure  and  divine  ? 

Will  you  minister  music  devotion  to  form 

Like  the  voice  of  tho  forest  that  sings  to  the  storm? 

Oh,  a  Pilgrim  of  Nature  for  ever  111  be; 

Tour  city's  to  stifling  and  narrow  for  me. 

Have  you  curtains  like  evening  ?    Can  you  find  hair  or  eye  ? 

like  the  doud  of  the  thunder,  or  smile  of  the  sky  ? 

Have  you  clothes  like  the  lilies  ?    like  the  night- winds  a  kiss  ? 

Or  language  like  summer's  pure  anthem  of  bliss  ? 

Oh,  a  Pilgrim  of  Nature  for  ever  111  be; 

Tour  city's  to  stifling  and  narrow  for  me. 

Keep  your  gold-moulded  mansions,  let  Pomp  have  a  seat ; 

To  give  him  all  place,  I  will  gladly  retreat; 

From  Vanity's  banquet,  one  guest  you  may  spare, 

Brake,  meadow,  and  wilderness,  beckon  me  there; 

And  a  Pilgrim  of  Nature  for  ever  1 11  be; 

Tour  dty's  to  stifling— too  narrow — ^for  ma 
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BT  MOM  SBDOWICK. 


Lord  Baoon  iqpeaka  of  the  contem- 
pktaon  of  nature  as  a  means  of  health  ; 
ftQd  eertamlj  a  love  of  nature  is,  in  its 
infliienoe  on  the  mind  and  body,  one  of 
the  heahhifist  of  oar  affection&  But, 
mj  jDung  Mends,  this  love  needs  culti- 
Tttkm— 4here  are  few  with  whom  it  is 
qxmtuieous,  and  they  ai-e  persons  of 
keen  aaosibfiity,  quick  perception,  and 
aocnnte  ohBerration. 

Hiis  loYef  like  every  thing  else,  is  to 
be  acquired  by  ottenlion.  If  you  are  in 
the  hMt  of  observing  the  &ce  of  na- 
toe,  yoa  will  certainly  grow  to  love  it. 
Is  it  not  deplorable  diat  multitudes 
ahooid  livB  through  a  long  life,  and  die 
withoat  touching  the  feast  eveiywhere 
spread  before  them  Y  They  are  insensi- 
ble to  the 

^SvMC  approach  of  «Te  or  morn.** 
They  are  blind  to  the  beautiful  proces- 
aea  of  the  season,  and  the  wonder-work- 
ing dianges  of  the  atmosphere.      For 
them  in  vain  is  the  bloom  of  spring, 
and  the  h'les  of  the  summer  hiuvest- 
fieUa    In  vain  for*them  the  magnifi- 
eent  swelling  of  the  ocean,  the  water- 
&Q8,yie  flowery  brooks;  "eyes  have 
tbejr,  but  they  see  not — ears,  but  they 
hear  nof*     Now,  my  young  friends, 
that  yoQ  may  not  pass  through  life  with 
tlie  afasohite  loss  of  a  pure,  certain  and 
pttmanent  source  of  happiness,  I  pray 
you  to  make  the  beauties  of  nature  a 
iin^.    If  yoQ  live  in  the  city,  you  are 
nsaiiy  debured  of   the  means.      The 
book  is  dosed  upon  your  eye ;  but  even 
in  the  city  there  is  here  and  there  a 
scattered  leaf.     There  are  parks  and 
squares  where  the  fresh  grass  springs, 
and  flowery  shrubs  give  their  sweet 
odots  to  the   air.      In    every  street, 
smidBi  briek,  mortar,  and  pavements, 
tfaat  speak   only    of  man,  are  trees, 
God's  witnesses.     Observe  them,  and 
they  will  express  to  yon  in  characters 
of  beauty,  the  changing  seasons.     See 


their  freshening  stems  and  swelling 
buds  in  spring,  their  wealth  of  leaves 
in  summer,  their  brilliant  hues  in  au- 
tumn, and  in  winter  the  naked,  grace- 
ful forms  of  those  limbs,  over  which 
the  green  garments  of  summer  hung. 

Man  cannot  cover  up  or  ^Qice  rivers 
or  bays,  those  glorious  works  of  God, 
on  wludi  cities  are  planted.  You  may 
oocasionAlly  get  a  glimpse  of  these,  my 
dear  girls,  even  tf  you  are  buried  in 
the  heart  of  a  dty.  Watch  the  vessels 
gliding  on  the  water,  and  the  beautiful 
effect  of  wind  and  light  upon  them. 
Turn  your  eyes  upwards.  Your  firma- 
ment is  circumscribed,  but  you  can  see 
its  lights,  the  most  soul-stirring  objects 
that  meet  the  eye  of  man. 

If  you  are  so  happy  as  to  live  in  the 
country,  the  book  of  nature  is  at  your 
command,  and  joa  may  con  your  les- 
sons on  every  hill-side.  The  roughest, 
most  barren,  most  monotonous  land- 
scape, has  an  expansive  firmament, 
sunshine  and  clouds,  a  forever-changing 
and  perpetual  beauty.  You  may  not 
have  the  prairie-gardens  of  the  west, 
but  nature,  if  you  love  her,  will  teach 
you  to  make  gardens  of  your  own ;  and 
kind  mother  earth  will  yield  you  the 
wherewithal. 

But  it  may  be  your  happiness  to  live 
amidst  beautiful  scenery.  Do  not,  th  en 
be  like  those  of  whom  Byron  says, 

"Poor  paltrj  ala^ea  I    yet  bom  midst  nobleat 

MOiee-^ 
Wh9t  Natuo,  waU  tbj  wondara  on  raeh  maa  r* 

Do  not  be  n^ligent  of  your  great  priv- 
ilege. Next  to  having  friends  and 
books,  we  esteem  it  the  highest  happi- 
ness of  life,  to  have  a  home  in  a  beau- 
tiful country,  amid  tree-crested  hills, 
where  the  streams,  gushing  from  their 
mountain  sources,  leap  and  dance  along 
their  descending  channels,  the  symbols 
of  youth  and  happy  liberty  ;  where  the 
summer-harvest  waves  on  the  hill-side ; 
where  a  quiet  river  winds  throu|^  the 
thick  standing  com ;  where  the  happy 
homes  of  the  deep  valley  just  peep 
throng  the  trees  that  imbower  them ; 
where  the  secluded   lake  mirrors  the 
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silver  beauties  that  cluster  khmkI  it ; 
and  where  each  seaaou  seem»  to  the 
lover  of  nature,  as  to  the  hoj  in  the 
fable,  the  most  beautiful. 

Each  season,  I  say,  for  it  is  only 
those  who  are  unobservant  of  nature, 
that  think  the  winter  dreary  and  devoid 
of  beauty.  I  do  not  allude  to  rare  and 
transient  appearances,  when  it  seems 
as  if  nature  kindly  spread  her  purest 
garment  over  her  blighted  earth,  or  to 
those  brilliant  days  when  the  earth  ap- 
pears sheeted  with  glass,  when  every 
spear  of  withered  grass  is  sheathed  in 
crystal,  and  the  trees  are  hung  with 
jewels,  but  to  the  ordinary  effects  of 
winter  in  our  rigorous  climate. 

Do  you  love  to  mark  the  wavy  out- 
lines of  the  hills  that  were  hidden  by 
the  summer  foliage;  to  seethe  wind- 
ings of  the  river,  that  now  its  veil  has 
dropped,  gleams,  or  rather  smiles  upon 
you  all  fdong  its  course ;  to  see  the  lake 
sparkling  up  like  a  gem  from  the  bosom 
of  the  valley?  Have  you  never  ob- 
served the  effect  of  the  atmosphere  in 
our  cold  climate ;  the  excessive  bright- 
ness of  the  stars  in  a  clear,  cold  night ; 
the  purple  and  rose-colored  light  that 
steals  along  the  south  and  western  hills 
at  the  rising  of  the  sun ;  the  transpar- 
ency of  the  air  in  the  middle  of  ihe 
day,  when  the  distant  mountains  look 
like  walls  of  sapphire ;  and  above  all, 
the  indescribable  glories  of  the  sunset, 
when  the  mountains  seem  bathed  in 
showers  of  molton  gold  and  silver; 
when  every  cloud  that  floats  along  the 
horizon  has  the  tints  of  the  rainbow  ; 
and  the  sun,  that  perhaps  a  moment 
before  had  been  obscured,  shines  forth 
from  lus  pavilion  of  glowing  clouds, 
and  then  disappeaxs  in  a  sea  of  glory  1 

There  is  no  hyperbole  in  this,  my 
young  friends.  Xbe  sunsets  are  not  al- 
ways  so  biUliant,  but  if  you  will  ob- 
serve, you  will  admit  there  is  rarely  a 
day  iJiat  they  are  not  marked  by  some 
beauty.  Words  but  feebly  express  the 
glories  of  God  which  the  heavens  de- 
clare. Nor  does  it  need  any  peculiar 
gift    to    admire   them.     I   have  seen 


schooJ-girls,  trained  to  observatian,  and 
outdoor  pleasures,  as  much  excited, 
day  after  day,  by  a  winter's  simaet,  as 
a  child  is  by  a  conjurer's  tricks.  And 
is  not  the  excitement  more  Iraalthj, 
more  ennobling  1 

These  natural  pleasures  you  may  al- 
ways have.  In  no  condition  or  stage 
of  life  will  they  £ul  yoiL  Will  not, 
then,  a  true  economy  lead  you  to  cher- 
ish a  love  of  them  i  Well  might  By- 
ron call  it  a  "  waste  "  where  they  were 
not  enjoyed.  They  have,  too,  gnat 
moral  uses ;  their  tendency  is  to  pre- 
serve you  from  dissipation,  from  erii- 
speaking,  gossipping  and  coarse  pleas- 
ures, for  their  tendency  is  elevating. 
They  are  the  ministers  of  religion. 
Madame  Roland,  a  noble  woman,  who 
from  the  crimes  and  abuses  of  thetimeB 
in  which  she  lived,  fell  into  the  great 
miseiy  of  doubting  the  existence  at 
God,  said,  that  when  she  was  alone  and 
looked  out  on  nature,  her  doubts  were 
gone.  The  Creator  is  visible  in  hii 
works,  and  if  you  there  draw  near  to 
Him,  He  will  draw  near  to  you. 


*mHfi^^^HHf* 


8T7LS  OF  WBirnro. 


As  language  lb  the  dress  of  tbou^t, 
so  it  ought  to  be  exactly  fitted  to  it  i 
splendid  and  labored  method  of  ex- 
pressing a  plain  and  common  truth,  ii 
as  absurd  and  incongruous  as  an  em- 
broidered robe  upon  a  farmer.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  sublime  idea  in  paltiy 
language,  though  it  shows  its  nobility 
even  in  disguise,  is  yet  exposed  to  neg- 
lect and  low  estimation.  We  shooUl, 
in  many  cases,  pass  a  king,  without 
having  our  attention  particularly  exci- 
ted, if  he  had  met  us  in  the  garb  of  i 
servant.  Simplicity  is  here  as  beaati* 
ful  and  appropriate  as  in  other  thin^k 
A  gaudy  and  a  mean  coat  are  equally 
disgusting  to  a  mind  of  good  taste.  A 
spangled  and  a  careless  style  are  equally 
repulsive  to  a  chastened  understaud* 
ing. 
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Hie  oliject  cf  speaking  is  to  convey 
oar  ideas.  The  enid  is  most  effectaally 
guoed  when  we  j|^k  for  word^,  not  to 
fili  up  space  or  gratifj  the  ear,  bat  for 
this  purpose  only,  to  express  just  what 
I  we  mean,  be  that  more  or  les^i.  Truth, 
in  the  lasgaago  of  symbols,  is  repre- 
aentod  by  a  naked  %are.  L;ingaage 
(^dactijc)  aims  at  showing  to  another 
that  truth  which  we  see  ourselves. 
Lofty  words  and  euphonic  sentences, 
and  glittering  comparisons,  are  the 
mantle  in  which  we  are  forced  to  army 
truth  before  she  will  be  received  into 
the  company  of  the  degenerate  inhabi- 
tants of  this  age,  who  judge  from  ex- 
ternal appearances  only.  The  mantle 
serves  this  purpose,  it  gains  attention, 
and  it  ooneiliates^  but  it  clogs  and 
hides  the  gracefulness  and  beauty  of 
truth. 

Had  truth  any  imperfections,  as  she 
has  not)  ^en  a  mantle  would  be  neces- 
■uy.    She  orast   be  painted  by  us— 
when  we  woiild  give  another  glance  of 
her  symmetry  and  elegance — as  faithful- 
ly as  the  Yenus  de  Medicis  would  be 
d:etched  by  an  artist.     One  touch  more 
or  less  than  is  required  to  portray  the 
:  exact  proportion  of  the  statue  is  a  false 
touch.    Perhaps,   however,  so  bold  a 
r^yresentation  would  be  n^lected  by 
every  eya     In  pity  of  the  false  taste 
of  Uie  world,  and  that  a  scrupulous 
tiffiXiky  of  purpose  may  not  defeat  our 
iatentbns,  we  add  ornament.     But  let 
it  be  added  so  sparingly  as  not  to  give 
one  tint  to  the   picture  more  than   is 
oecaBSary  to  secure  the  good  will  of  the 
BpeMbofr.    This  tax  we  are  constrained 
to  pay  to  the  men  of  pleasure  and  in- 
dolenee^  who  will   have  no  knowledge 
onksB  it  comes  decked   with   all  this 
yimitureL 

Hiere  then  is  a  medial  line  to  be 
inused,  which,  like  all  of  the  kind,  it 
k  difficolt  to  draw.  An  inch  on  the 
fid»  of  decoration  destroys  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  idea ;  an  inch  on  the 
■ide  of  naked  sketching  makes  the  fig- 
ure imperfect)  or  so  ungainly  as  not  to 
ifun  any  noiiee.     A  good  judgment  is 


here,  as  elsewhere,  indispensable.  This 
only  can  decide  when  ornament  and 
when  mere  clearness  is  necessary.  An 
idea,  if  completely  defined  in  the  mind, 
wiU  generate  impropriate  words.  He 
who  has  no  symmetrical  and  perfect 
thought  to  express,  will  bungle  as  much 
iu  attempting  it,  as  Sully  would  in  en- 
deavoring to  [>aint  the  Queen's  portrait 
afler  having  forgotten  her  features. 
The  painter  might  make  a  beautifid 
and  splendid  picture,  but  it  would  not 
correspond  with  the  ideal  which  he  had 
imperfectly  conceived.  The  speaker 
may  make  a  great  display  and  elaborate 
a  round  and  sonorous  and  astonishing 
period,  but  he  has  either  failed  of  ex- 
pressing anything  like  what  he  meant, 
or  has  distorted  it  by  adding  irrelevant 
ideas. 

A  clear  thinker  must  be  a  clear 
speaker ;  and  he  who  expects  to  write 
an  elegant  style  while  he  is  barren  of 
elegant  thoughts,  looks  for  an  impossi- 
bility. Models  may  be  read  with  ad- 
vantage ;  but  they  improve  the  reader 
in  good  writing  by  disciplining  his  mind 
to  good  thinking,  and  in  no  other  way. 
They  do  indeed  give  many  men  who 
pour  over  them  a  certain  mode  of  con- 
structing sentences,  certain  favorite  and 
elegant  phrases,  and  certain  peculiari- 
ties in  manner,  which  look  as  though 
thoy  contained  a  wondrous  treasure  of 
rich  thoughts,  but  which,  like  the  bub- 
bles of  a  i)ertuii>ed  stream,  are  empty, 
while  they  show  all  the  hues  of  a  rain- 
bow. 


**^M^^>vvv^w*^ 


1C7LIFS. 


Mr  life  is  like,  the  prints  which  feet 

Have  left  on  Tampa's  desert  strand; 
Soon  as  the  rising  tide  shall  beat, 

All  trace  will  vanish  from  the  sand. 
Yet,  as  if  grieving  to  efface 
All  vestige  of  the  human  race, 
On  that  Tone  shore  loud  mourns  the  se 
But  none,  alas!  shall  mourn  for  me! 
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**  That  cheerful  one,  who  knoweth  all 
•The  pong-  of  all  the  winged  choristea. 
And  la  one  aeqnonoe  of  melodicuB  artuid, 
BranaU  ihetr  niiale.**-«wAUy«#  MaOodi^AMiiui 
A  FBW  jean  ago  there  arrived  at 
the  hotel,  erected  near  the  Niagara  FallB, 
an  odd-looking  man,  whose  appearance, 
and  deportment,  were  quite  in  oontrast 
with  the  crowds  of  well  dreaaed  and 
poliahed  figures  which  adorned  that  cel- 
ebrated resort  He  seemed  just  to  have 
sprung  from  the  woods.  His  dress, 
which  was  made  of  leather,  stood  much 
in  need  of  repair,  apparently  not  having 
felt  the  touch  of  either  laundress  or 
needle-woman  for  many  a  long  month. 
A  worn-out  blanket,  that  might  have 
served  for  a  bed,  was  buckled  to  hia 
ahouldera;  a  lai^  knife  hung  on  one 
side,  balanced  by  a  long,  rusty,  tin  box 
on  the  other,  and  his  beard,  uncropped, 
tangled  and  coarse,  fell  down  upon  his 
bosom,  as  if  to  counterpoise  the  weight 
oi  black,  thick  hairlocks,  that  support- 
ed themselves  upon  his  back  and  shoul- 
ders. This  strange  being,  to  the  spec- 
tators seemingly  half-civilized,  half-sav- 
agOy  had  a  quick  glancing  eye,  an  elas- 
tic, firm  movement,  and  a  sharp  face, 
that  would  no  doubt  cut  it  way  through 
the  cane-brakes,  both  of  the  wilderness, 
and  of  society. 

He  pushed  his  steps  into  the  sitting- 
room,  unstrapped  his  little  burden, 
quietly  looked  round  for  the  landlord, 
and  modestly  asked  for  breakfast.  The 
host  at  first  drew  back  with  evident  re- 
pugnance at  the  apparition  which  thus 
proposed  to  intrude  its  uncouth  form 
among  the  genteel  visitors,  but  a  word 
whispered  in  his  ear  speedily  satisfied 
his  doubts.       The  stranger    took    hia 


place  among  the  company;  aomeataiiag, 
some  shrugging,  and  seme  even  laughing 
outright  Tet,  reader,  there  was  more 
in  that  single  man  than  in  all  the  rest  of 
the  throng;  he  was  an  American  Woods- 
man, as  he  called  himself;  he  waa  a  true 
genuine  son  of  nature,  yet  who  had  been 
entertained  with  distinction  at  the  ta- 
bles of  princes;  learned  societies^  to 
which  the  like  of  Cuvikb  belonged^  had 
bowed  down  to  welcome  his  entraooe; 
kings  had  been  complimented  when  he 
spoke  to  them;  in  shorty  he  was  one 
whose  fame  will  be  growing  brighter, 
when  the  fashionables,  who  lao^^ed  at 
him,  and  many  much  greater  even  thaa 
they,  shall  have  utterly  perished.  From 
every  hill-top,  and  every  deep  shaded 
grove,  the  birds,  those  **  living  bios- 
soihs  of  the  air,"  will  sing  hia  name. 
The  little  wren  will  pipe  it  with  her 
matin  hymn  about  our  houses;  the  ori- 
ole carol  it  from  the  slender  grasses  of 
the  meadows;  the  turtle^iove  roll  it 
through  the  secrets  of  the  fbrastB; 
the  many-voiced  mocking-bird  poar  it 
along  the  evening  air;  and  the  imperial 
eagle,  the  bird  of  Washinoton,  as  he 
sits  in  his  craggy  home,  &r  up  the  blue 
mountains,  will  scream  it  to  the  tem- 
pests and  the  stars.  He  was  Jims 
Jambs  Audubon,  the  Ornithologist 

We  wish  only  to  present  some  phases 
of  his  singular  and  estimable  charader, 
as  nearly  as  we  can  in  his  own  worda 
Fortunately,  he  is  of  a  communicatiTe 
disposition,  and  we  shall  not  be  compel- 
led to  wander  fiir  from  our  materiak 
Those  delightful  interludes  of  descrip- 
tion and  adventure,  woven  in  the  woof 
of  his  equally  delightful  sketches  of 
birds,  are  full  of  suggestions  for  na.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  we  are  certain  that  a 
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a  great  deal  of  what  we  shall  say  and 
extract  will  be  new  to  the  multitude  of 
ordinary  readers.  Would  that  our 
vpaee  were  equal  to  the  abundance  of 
oarmeans  of  interest 

Mr.  Audubon  was  bom  about  1782^ 
in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  not  Pennsyl- 
rania,  as  has  been  many  times  stated. 
His  parents,  who  were  French,  were  of 
tlial  happy  nature  which  disposed  them 
to  enooorage  the  early  indications  of  ta- 
lent in  the  minds  of  their  children. 
They  early  perceived  in  the  subject  of 
these  remarks,  ihat  love  of  the  woods 
and  fields,  which  has  since  made  him  so 
eonspicoous  as  a  naturalist  among  men- 
"  When  I  had  hardly  learned  to  walk," 
savs  he,  in  the  preface  to  the  first  vol- 
ame  of  his  Ornithology,  *^  and  to  ar- 
ticulate those  first  words  always  so  en- 
deanng  to  parents.  My  father  gener- 
ally aooompanied  my  steps;  procured 
fainh  and  flowers  for  me  with  great 
eagerness ;  pointed  out  the  elegant  move- 
ments  of  the  former — the  beauty  and 
softness  of  their  plumage — the  mani- 
fioBtations  of  their  pleasure  or  their  sense 
of  danger — and  the  always  perfect 
forms  and  splendid  attire  of  the  latter." 
Nor  did  the  tastes  thus  early  im- 
planted in  the  mind  of  the  young  en- 
thusiast, dosert  him  in  maturer  years. 

*■*  The  sonndiDg  caUnct 

Hunied  him  Hke  a  pcMlon  •  the  tall  rock, 
Tlw  aKma'aiii,  aod  the  deep  and  Rloomj  wood 
Their  eolon  and  th«  ir  rorms,  were  then  to  hf m 
Ab  appetite ;  a  feelin?  and  a  love 
Hat  had  no  nef***  of  a  remoter  cham. 
By  thoncht  papplled,'or  any  Interest 
Uahomnrpd  fttmi  the  eye." 
"  I  grew  up,"  he  continues,  "  and  my 
wishei  grew  np  with  my  form.     These 
wishes  were  for  the  entire  possession  of 
all  that  I  saw.     I  was  fervently  de- 
sirous  of  beooming  acquainted  with  na- 
tnw;     For  ninny  years,  however,  I  was 
sadly  riisap{Kjinted,  and  for  ever  doubt- 


less, must  I  have  desires  that  cannot  be 
gratified.  The  moment  a  bird  was  dead, 
no  matter  how  beautiful  it  had  been 
when  in  life,  the  pleasure  arising  from 
the  possession  of  it  became  blunted; 
and  although  the  greatest  care  was  be- 
stowed in  endeavors  to  preserve  the  ap- 
pearance of  nature,  1  looked  upon  its 
vesture  as  more  than  sullied,  as  require 
ing  constant  attentions  and  repeated 
mendings,  while,  after  all,  it  could  no 
longer  be  said  to  be  fresh  from  the 
hands  of  its  Maker." 

In  his  sixteenth  year,  that  is,  about 
1798,  he  went  to  France  to  pursue  his 
education.  He  received  lessons  in  draw- 
ing from  the  celebrated  David.  But 
the  **  eyes  and  noses  of  giants,  and  the 
heads  of  horses  represented  in  ancient 
sculpture,"  were  not  the  themes  he 
would  be  at ;  and,  although  he  prosecut* 
ed  his  studies  sedulously,  his  heart  still 
panted  for  the  sparkling  streams  and 
interminable  forests  of  his  "  native  land 
of  groves."  He  returned  home  the  fol- 
lowing year,  with  a  rekindlfd  ardor  for 
the  woods,  and  commenced  a  collection 
of  designs,  destined  shortly  to  swell  in- 
to the  magnificent  series  of  volumes 
which  the  world  has  applauded  as  the 
"Birds  of  America."  They  were  be- 
gun on  a  beautiful  plantation  which  his 
father  had  given  him,  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Schuylkill.  There,  amid 
its  fine  woodlands,  its  extensive  fields, 
its  hills  crowned  with  euergreens,  he 
meditated  his  simple  and  agreeable  ob- 
jects, and  puraued  his  rambles,  from  the 
first  faint  streaks  of  day  until,  late  in 
the  evening,  wet  with  dew,  and  laden 
with  feathered  captives,  he  returned  to 
the  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  fire-side. 

Yet  the  passion  of  birds  did  not  seem 
to  seal  his  heart  to  the  influences  of  a 
still  more  tender  and  exalted  passion. 
He  married,  and  was  fortunate  in  mar- 
rying a  lady  who  in  vicissitude  has  an- 
imated his  courage,  and  in  prosperity 
appreciated  the  grounds  and  measure  of 
lus  success.  ''  But  who  cares,"  says  he, 
speaking  of  the  event,  "  to  listen  to  the 
love-tales  of  a  naturalist,  whose  feelings 
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maj  be  supposed  to  be  as  light  as  the 
feathers  of  the  birds  he  deLinoates  V* 

For  many  years  the  necessities  of  life 
drove  him  into  commercial  enterprises, 
which  involved  him  in  a  series  of  cal- 
amities His  mind  was  so  filled  with 
nature,  that  all  his  speculations  proved 
unprofitable.  From  observation  and 
study  only  could  he  derive  gratification. 
He  was  compelled  to  struggle  against 
the  wishes  of  all  his  friends, — except  <^ 
his  wife  and  children,,  to  their  lasting 
honor  be  it  said, — who  strove  to  wean 
him  from  pursuits,  which,  in  the  world's 
eye,  are  so  barren  and  unproductive. 
But  their  importunities  had  an  effect 
directly  contraiy  to  what  they  intended. 
Irritated  beyond  endurance,  he  broke  at 
last  through  all  bonds,  and  gave  himself 
up  entirely  to  his  favorite  pursuits. 
He  undertook  long  and  tedious  jour- 
neys ;  he  ransacked  the  woods,  the  lakes, 
the  pnuries,  and  the  shores  of  the  At- 
lantic; he  spent  years  away  from  his 
family.  "  Yet,  will  you  believe  it," 
says  he,  "  I  had  no  other  object  in  view, 
than  simply  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  na- 
ture. Never  for  a  moment  did  I  con- 
ceive the  hope  of  becoming,  in  any  de- 
gree, useful  to  my  kind,  until  I  acci- 
dentally formed  acquaintance  with  the 
Prince  of  Musignano,  (Lucien  Bona- 
parte,) at  Philadelphia,  to  which  I  had 
gone  with  a  view  of  proceeding  east- 
ward along  the  coast''  This  was  the 
5th  of  April,  1824. 

But  of  his  public  labors  we  shall 
s|>eak  a  word  in  the  sequel.  Let  us, 
for  the  present,  follow  hun  in  his  soli- 
tary wanderings.  Having  lived  on  his 
beautiful  plantation  for  ten  years,  he 
was  induced  to  remove  to  the  west 
With  a  mattrass,  a  few  prepared  viands, 
and  two  negroes  to  assist  him  in  the 
toils  of  emigration,  he  departed,  accom- 
panied by  his  wife  and  child,  for  a  resi- 
dence which  had  been  procured  for  him 
in  the  village  of  Henderson,  Kentucky. 
It  was  in  the  month  of  October  that 
the  small  party  set  out  The  autumnal 
tints  already  decorated  the  shores  of 
that   queen  of  rivers,  the  Ohio,  along 


which  they  rowed  their  feeble  skiff. 
The  hooting  of  the  great  owl,  or  the 
muffled  noise  of  its  wings  as  it  sailed 
smoothly  over  the  stream,  were  matlen 
of  interest  to  them;  and  so  was  the 
sound  of  the  boatman's  horn,  as  it  came 
winding  more  and  more  softly  from  a&r. 
When  daylight  returned,  many  song- 
sters burst  forth  with  echoing  notes, 
more  and  more  mellow  to  the  listening 
ear.  Here  and  there  a  lonely  cabin  dt 
a  squatter  struck  the  eye,  giving  note 
of  commencing  civilization.  The  cross- 
ing of  the  stream  by  a  deer  foretold  how 
soon  the  hills  would  be  covered  with 
snow.  Sluggish  iiat-boatA  were  over- 
taken and  passed ;  some  laden  with  pro- 
duce from  the  different  head-waters  of 
the  small  rivers,  that  pour  their  tribu- 
tary streams  into  the  Ohio ;  others,  of 
less  dimensions,  crowded  with  emigrants 
from  distant  points,  in  search  of  a  "  new 
home."  The  margins  of  the  rivers  were 
amply  supplied  with  game.  A  wild 
turkey,  a  grouse,  or  a  blue-winged  teal, 
could  be  procured  in  few  moments ;  and 
the  voyagers  fared  well,  for,  whenever 
they  pleased,  they  landed,  struck  up  a 
fire,  and,  provided  as  they  were  with 
the  necessary  utensils,  easily  dressed  a 
good  repast  After  jogging  on  for 
many  miles  at  this  rate,  they  at  last 
reached  their  habitation  in  the  wilder- 


The  incidents,  it  must  be  supposed, 
of  expeditions  of  this  sort,  are  many 
and  striking.  Exposed  to  danger  an 
every  side,  by  floods,  by  tempests,  by 
fires,  by  wild  beasts,  and  by  tiie  hands 
of  man,  his  life  was  a  perpetual  scene 
of  vicissitudes  and  adventures.  Some 
of  these  it  may  be  entertaining  to  refer 
to.  At  one  time,  in  the  month  of 
November,  travelling  through  the  bar- 
rens of  Kentucky,  he  remarked  a  sud- 
den and  strange  darkness  laawiog  from 
the  western  horizon.  At  first  be  sa|K 
posed  it  might  be  a  storm  of  thunder 
and  rain.  He  had  proceeded  about  a 
mile,  when  he  heard  what  he  imagined 
to  be  the  distant  rumbling  of  a  violent 
tornado.     He  spurred  his  horse,  with  a 
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nBw  of  gallopingto  a  place  of  shelter, 
bat  the  aniraal,  apparently  more  saga- 
cioiu  than  the  rider,  nearly  stopped,  or 
nther  moyed  forward  slowly,  placing 
one  foot  before  the  other,  with  as  mnch 
precMition  as  if  walking  on  a  smooth 
sheet  of  ioa  He  dismounted  to  asoer- 
tun  what  was  the  matter,  when  the 
staed  fell  to  groaning  piteoosly,  hnng 
hk  head,  ^read  out  his  forelegs,  as  if 
to  flftve  himself  from  fiedling,  and  stood 
stock  stilL  At  that  instant,  all  the 
dinibs  and  trees  b^^an  to  move  from 
their  very  roots,  and  the  ground  rose 
fell  in  SQcoeesive  furrows,  like  the  ruf- 
fled watera  of  a  sea.  It  was  an  earth- 
qnaka  *<  Who  can  tell  of  the  sensa- 
taons  I  eqwrienoed,"  writes  our  natural- 
ut 

Not  to  the  fury  of  the  elements  alone 
WIS  oar  intrepid  man  of  soienoe  exposed. 
Onoe-<andy  singular  to  say,  only  once, 
in  wandering  for  twenty  years — 'was  he 
threatened  with  death  by  the  hand  of 
msn.    This  was,  when  returning  from 
the  apper  Mississippi,  he  was  forced  to 
croBB  one  of  the  wide  prairies  of  that 
regioiL    We  must  let  him   relate  it. 
Toward  the  daak.  of  the  evening,  wea- 
ried with  an  interminable  jaunt  over 
the  prune,  he  approached  a  light  that 
feebly  shone  from  the  window  of  a  log 
hoi    He  reached  the  spot,  and  present- 
bghiinself  at  the  door,  asked  a  tall  fig- 
ure of  a  woman,  whether  he  might  take 
sheltdT  under  her  roo£     Her  voice  was 
putt,  and  her  dress  carelessly  thrown 
aboat  her  person.     She  answered  his 
questkai  in  the  afBrmative,  when  he 
walked  in,  took  a  wooden  stool,  and 
qaistly  seated  himself  by  the  fire.     A 
finely  fonned  young  Indian,  his  head 
resting  between  his^hands,  with  his  el- 
bows on  his  knees,  was  seated  in  the 
centre  of  the  cabin.     A  long  bow  stood 
agunst  the  wall,  while  a  quantity  of  ar- 
rows and  two  or  three  black  raoooon- 
skias  ky  at  his  feet.     He  moved  not ; 
he  apparently  breathed  not.    Being  ad- 
dressed in  French,  he  raised  his  head, 
pointed   to   one  of  his  eyes  with  his 
fingor,  and  gave  a  significant  glance 


with  the  other.  His  fiice  was  covered 
with  blood.  It  appeared,  that  an  hour 
before,  in  the  act  of  dischaiging  an  ar- 
row at  a  raccoon,  the  arrow  spUt  upon 
the  cord,  and  sprang  back  with  such 
violence  into  his  right  eye,  as  to  destroy 
it  for  ever.  *' Feeling  hungry,"  Mr. 
Audubon  continues  his  narrative,  "  I 
inquired  what  sort  of  fare  I  might  ex." 
pect  Such  a  thing  as  a  bed  was  not  to 
be  seen,  but  many  large  untanned  bear 
and  bufialo  hides  lay  piled  up  in  a  cor- 
ner. I  drew  a  fine  time-piece  from  my 
vest,  and  told  the  woman  that  it  was 
late,  and  that  I  was  fiiitigued.  She  had 
espied  my  watch,  the  richness  of  which 
seemed  to  operate  upon  her  feelings 
with  electric  quickness.  She  told  me 
that  there  was  plenty  of  venison  and 
jerked  buffalo  meat,  and  that  on  remov- 
ing ^he  ashes  I  should  find  a  cake.  But 
my  watch  had  struck  her  fimcy,  and 
her  curiosity  had  to  be  gratified  with  a 
sight  of  it.  I  took  off  the  gold  chain 
that  secured  it  from  around  my  neck 
and  presented  it  to  her.  She  was  all 
ecstasy,  spoke  of  its  beauty,  asked  me 
its  value,  put  the  chain  around  her 
brawny  neck,  saying  how  happy  the 
possession  of  such  a  chain  would  make 
her.  Thoughtless,  and,  as  I  £BU[ioied 
myself  in  so  retired  a  spot,  secure,  I 
paid  little  attention  to  her  talk  or  her 
movements.  I  helped  my  dog  to  a 
good  supper  of  venison,  and  was  not 
long  in  satisfying  the  demands  of  my 
own  appetite.  The  Indian  rose  from 
his  seat  as  if  in  extreme  suffering.  He 
passed  and  repassed  me  several  times, 
and  once  pinched  me  on  the  side  so 
violently,  that  the  pain  nearly  brought 
forth  an  exclamation  of  anger.  I  look- 
ed at  him.  His  eye  met  mine ;  but  his 
'  look  was  so  forbidding,  that  it  struck  a 
chill  into  the  more  nervous  part  of  my 
system.  He  again  seated  himself,  drew 
a  butcher-knife  from  its  greasy  scabbard, 
examined  its  edge,  as  I  would  do  that 
of  a  razor  I  suspected  to  be  dull,  re- 
placed it,  and  again  taking  his  toma- 
hawk from  his  back,  filled  the  pipe  of  it 
with  tobacco,  and  sent  me  expressive 
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glances  whenever  our  hostefls  dianoed  to 
have  her  back  toward  ub.  Never  till 
that  moment  had  my  aenses  been  awak- 
ened to  the  danger  which  I  now  sus- 
pected to  be  about  me.  I  returned 
glance  for  gbmce  with  my  companion, 
and  rested  well  assured  that,  whatever 
enemies  I  might  have,  he  was  not  of 
the  number." 

In  the  mean  time,  he  retired  to  rest 
upon  the  skins,  when  two  athletic 
youths,  the  sons  of  the  woman,  made 
their  entrance.  She  whispered  with 
them  a  little  while,  when  ikey  fell  to 
eating  and  drinking,  to  a  state  border- 
ing on  intoxication.  *' Judge  of  my 
astonishment,"  says  he,  **  when  I  saw 
this  incarnate  fiend  take  a  large  carv- 
ing-knife, and  go  to  the  grindHstone  to 
whet  its  edge !  I  saw  her  turn  the 
water  on  the  turning-machine,  and 
watched  her  working  away  with  the 
dangerous  instrument,  until  the  sweat 
covered  every  part  of  my  body,  in  spite 
of  my  determination  to  defend  myself 
to  the  last.  Her  task  finished,  she 
walked  to  her  reeling  sons,  and  said , 
<  There,  that'll  soon  settle  him  1     Boys: 

kill    yon •',  and    then    for    the 

watch  !"  I  tamed,  cocked  my  gun- 
locks  silently,  and  lay  ready  to  start  up 
and  shoot  ^e  first  who  might  attempt 
my  life."  Fortunately,  two  strangers 
entering  at  that  moment,  the  purpose  of 
the  woman  was  disclosed,  and  she  and 
her  drunken  sons  secured. 

But  no  earthquakes,  nor  hurricanes, 
nor  the  carving-knife  of  the  denizens  of 
the  desert,  could  afflict  him  half  so  much 
as  he  suffered  in  consequence  of  an  at- 
tack by  a  wild  and  ferocious  animal — 
neither  more  nor  less  than — a  rat.  It 
was  a  calamity,  the  like  of  which  is 
seldom  recorded  in  literary  history. 
Edward  Livingston,  it  is  said,  having 
finished  his  great  code  of  Lousianian 
law,  beheld  the  labor  of  three  persever- 
ing years  perish  in  an  instant  in  the 
flimies ;  Thomas  Oarlyle,  when  he  had 
finished  the  first  volume  of  his  French 
Revolution,  had  every  scrap  of  it  bum- 
ed  through  the  carelessness  of  a  friend; 


and  so  Audubon,  having  wandered  and 
toiled  for  years,  to  get  accurate  repre- 
sentations of  American  birds,  found  that 
two  Norway  rats  had  in  a  night  de- 
stroyed two  hundred  of  his  original 
drawings,  containiiig  the  forms  of  more 
than  a  thoiisand  inhabitants  of  the  air 
All  were  gone,  except  a  few  bits  of 
gnawed  paper,  upon  which  the  numud- 
ing  rascals  had  reared  a  family  of  their 
young.  ''The  burning  heat,"  says  the 
noble-hearted  sufferer,  ''  which  instant- 
ly rushed  through  my  brain,  was  too 
great  to  be  endured,  without  affecting 
the  whole  of  my  nervous  83rBtem.  1 
slept  not  for  several  nights,  aad  tbe 
days  passed  like  days  of  oblivion — un- 
til the  animal  powers  being  recalled  in- 
to action,  through  the  srrangth  of  my 
constitution,  I  took  up  my  gun,  my  note- 
book, and  my  pencils,  and  went  forth  to 
the  woods  as  gayly  as  if  nothing  had 
happened."  Does  not  a  kindred  spirit 
singi— 

*'  There  are  notes  of  Joy  from  the  hang- bird  tad 


And  the  coealp  of  Bwt«l)«wB  throogh  all  theaky 
The  gromnd-fqolrrel  gayly  chlrpe  by  hto  deii« 
And  the  wilding  bee  home  metrlly  by. 

**  Theresa  a  danoe  of  leayea  in  that  aapen  bower, 
There's  a  titter  of  « Inda  in  thAt  beeehea  trre, 
Theresa  a  a  mile  on  the  ftnit,  and  a  andle  on  the 


And  a  laogh  fttMn  the  brook  that  nina  to  the  aea.** 

He  went  forth,  and  in  less  than  three 
years  had  his  portfolio  again  filled. 

It  was  in  1824,  we  remarked,  that 
Lucien  Bonaparte  suggested  to  him  the 
idea  of  collecting  and  making  public  tiie 
treasures  which  had  been  amassed  is 
his  wild  joumeyings.  For  some  time, 
in  the  depths  of  the  solitudes,  his  mind 
brooded  over  the  kindling  thought.  Hi 
resolved  npon  a  visit  to  Europe;,  anl 
with  instant  action,  which  has  been  M 
secret  of  his  success,  he  prepared  Ibf 
his  departure.  He  saUed — ^but  matoi* 
er  reflection  taught  him  to  approach  thi 
shores  of  England  with  despondency  ] 
doubt.  There  was  not  a  fiiend  in  al 
the  nation  to  whom  he  could  aj^ljs 
When  he  had  landed,  his  situaticm  ap 
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pcared  to  him  precftrious  in  the  extreme. 
He  imagined,  he  says,  in  the  simplicitj 
of    Ills  heul,  that  every  individual  he 
waA  aboat  to  meet  might  be  possessed 
oC   talents  miperior  to  any  on  this  side 
oC  the  Atkntic     Traversing  the  streets 
oC  liveipool  for  two  whole  days,  he  had 
looked  in  vain  for  a  single  glance  of 
sympathy.     But  how  soon  did  the  as- 
peel    of   things  around    him   change ! 
'niere  are  kind,  generous  hearts  every- 
^rbeie;  men  of  noble  &culties  to  discern 
the  beaotifdl  and  true,  and  women  of 
ivann  goshings  of  affection.     In  a  lit- 
tle while,  he  was  the  admired  of  all  ad- 
mirera.     Men  of  genius,  the  Wilsons, 
the  Roacoes,  the  Swainsons,  suddenly 
reeogniaed  his  lofty  claims  ;  learned  so- 
cieties, without  numbering,  extended  to 
him  the  warm  and  willing  hand  of  fel- 
lowship ;  the   houses  of  nobility  were 
opeaed  to  him  ;  and,  whenever  he  went, 
tne  8Qlitai7,unfiiended  American  woods- 
man  was  the  conspicuous  object  of  a 
wide  remark  and  love.      Under  such 
auspices,  in    1831,  at    Edinburgh,   he 
put  forth  his  first  volume  of  Ornithol- 
ogical   Biography.      Its  striking   and 
original  merit  procured  him  subscribers 
to  the  remaining  volumes,  from  all  parts 
of  the   kingdom.     At  once,   he  took 
rank  as  the  most  worthy  Ornithologist 
of  the  age, — able  as  an  observer  and  de- 
acriber  to  wear  the  mantle  of  the  gifted 
Wilaon,  and,  as  a  painter  of  animals,  to 
take  hia  place  by  the  side  of  the  equally 
gifted  Barrabaud. 

From  England,  Mr.  Audubon  pro- 
eeeded  to  Fnuice,  where  he  received  the 
homage  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  science  of  that  learned  nation ;  among 
the  rest,  of  that  gigantic  but  graceful 
genius,  Cuvier,  the  glance  of  whose  eye 
into  the  great  valley  of  death,  has  in- 
Inaed  life  into  the  dry  bones  of  a  thous- 
and years. 

When  he  returned  to  his  native  land, 
it  was  only  to  renew  with  more  burn- 
ing ardor,  his  labors  in  the  woods.  His 
first  expedition  was  to  the  coast  of 
Florida,  where,  amid  flocks  of  snowy 
pelicans  and  cormorants,  tortoises,  and 


flying-fish,  he  laid  up  vast  treasures 
knowledge  for    his  forthcoming    vc 


umes. 
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Above  tbe  Clouds. 

BY  MBS.  J.  B.  8HBIOLBY. 

Gh  oould  we  mount  above  the  douds! 

Which  o'er  our  heads  so  darkly  roll, 
Ooold  we  but  burst  in  twain  the  bonds 

Which  bind  to  earth  each  weary  soul 
And  mount  on  wings  of  faith  and  love 
The  cares  and  toils  of  earth  above. 


Oh  could  we  rend  the  mistr  vail! 

Which  hangs  in  darken'd  folds  aroun< 
Oould  we  but  catch  one  n,j  of  light! 

Or  oould  we  hear  the  Contest  sound 
From  out  that  deep  unknown,  which  U 
Like  darkest  clouds  before  our  eyes. 

Oh  deep  mysterious  profound! 

What  mortal  can  tne  tale  unfold? 
Can  time  alone  thy  depths  reveal. 

When  ages  have  on  ages  rolled? 
Oh  manl  lu>w  vain  thy  powers  to  see 
The  wonders  of  futunty. 

But  cease  thy  murmuring,  doubting  sov 
Accept  the  light  already  given, 

And  learn  to  prise  the  gifts  which  mal 
On  earth  eacn  heart  itself  a  heaven; 

We  sigh  for  what  thou  mayest  not  see 

Till  Qod  thy  Father  hideth  thee. 


M»»»##^W###«f 


TEZ  FOZT'S  IQND. 

Vsx  not  thou  the  poet's  mind 

With  thy  shallow  wit; 
Vex  not  thou  the  poet's  mind; 

For  thou  can'st  not  fathom  it. 
Clear  and  bright  it  should  be  ever. 
Flowing  like  a  crystal  river; 
Bright  as  lights,  and  clear  as  wind. 
Dark-brow'd  sophist,  come  not  nea 

All  the  phu)e  is  holy  ground; 
Hollow  smile  and  frozen  sneer 
Come  not  here. 

Tetmymm. 
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THE  STILL  SHALL  VOICE. 


BY   C.  T.    BATKMAN,   A.    M.,    LDBIAS. 

Elijah  stood  upon  the  mount  of  Qod, 
Above  hia  head,  the  heavena  Uue  and  oakn. 
No  aigna  of  atonu  or  boiatVoua  wind  gone  forth. 
Far  eaatward,  o'er  the  hilla,  the  morning  aun 
Majeatic  roae,  and  all  the  world  around, 
With  g^adaome  amiling,  welcomed  hia  aaoent 
Around  were  nigged  rocka  and  threat'ning  craga, 
Bright  gleaming  in  the  golden  light  of  daya. 
While  far  below,  the  trackleaa  wildemeaa, 
With  many  an  andent  gzore  of  yerdant  treaa, 
Beneath  the  ahadow  of  the  mountain  alept, 
In  quiet  aolitude,  a  dreamleaa  aleep, 
With  out^l^etehed  arma,  and  eyea  that  anxioua  aeemed 
To  pierce  the  aizy  yeil  that  round  him  hung, 
The  kneeling  prophet  prayed  to  heaven'a  King: 
"  Lord  God  of  Hoata!  moat  jealoua  have  I  been 
For  Thee;  for  larael,  with  wicked  haada, 
Foraaking  all  Thy  covenanta,  have  thrown 
Thy  altara  down;  and,  with  the  aword,  alain 
Thy  propheta.     I,  e'en  I,  alone  remain; 
And  now,  through  all  the  land,  my  life  they  aeek." 
Elijah  roae  and  atood  before  the  Lord, 
And  for  Hia  coming  waited  ailently. 

A  mighty  wind  aroae,  and  amote  in  wrath 

The  mountain'a  creat;  it  clave  the  rocka  in  twain. 

And  rent  the  atrongeat  cedara;  but  the  Lord 

Came  not  in  howling  atorm.     An  earthquake  ahook 

The  rock-built  mountaina,  but  the  Lord  waa  not, 

In  earthquake  ahock;  then  red'uing  all  the  aky. 

Came  fire,  and  Horeb  biased  with  lightning'a  glare. 

The  Lord  came  not  in  fire'a  oonauming  flame. 

He  came  at  laat;  a  atill,  amall  voice  it  waa; 

And  then  the  prophet  knew  the  Lord  had  come. 

And  bowing  down  hia  veiled  face,  received 

In  meek  humility  hia  ffentie  worda. 

Long  yeara  have  paaaed.     No  prophet  atanda  to-day 

Before  the  Lord  on  Horeb'a  holy  mount, 

But  now,  aa  then,  the  atill,  anall  voice  ia  heard. 

The  Lord  comea  not  in  wild  tumultuoua  din. 

Nor  takea  the  atony  heart  l^  fierce  aaaault; 

But  aoftena  and  aubduea  by  influence  aweet, 

And  leada  by  love  divine  the  willing  aouL 

In  houra  of  joy  it  apeaka  of  ^titude; 

In  grief  and  sorrow  consolation  givea; 

On  hearta  deapairing  aheda  the  bftfat  of  hope, 

And  leads  the  wand'ring  pilgrim  home  to  God. 
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ASBZAU. 


SomriMB  in  the  autamn  of  184-, 
OQ  enteniig  the  cabin  of  a  steamboat, 
I  was  attriMctfld  hj  a  newspaper  which 
was  lying  upon  one  of  the  tables,  and 
tiki]^  it  ap,  was  struck  with  the  ap- 
peannoe  of  a  new  word,  or  one  not  at 
all  f^miliMT  to  me.  I  read  the  article 
of  which  thia  word  was  the  title,  and 
the  thoughts  to  which  it  tended  still 
added  to  the  pleasure  of  the  hour. 

The  anther  was  treating  of  what  he 
called  a  '*  PaUmpsett ;"  he  described  it 
as  a  parchment,  on  which  were  in  old- 
en time  recorded  the  thoughts  and 
aoTemeDtsof  the  actors  in  those  scenes; 
he  spoke  of  the  well  known  £Act  of  the 
scarcity  of  parchment  at  a  particular 
age  of  the  world,  in  the  place  where  it 
was  much  oaed,  and  also  of  the  fact, 
that  the  monks,  in  consequence  of  this 
aoaroeDen,  removing  bj  a  chemical  pro- 
oesB  the  old  writing  from  the  surface, 
and  then  recording  the  lucubrations  of 
their  own  minds  ;  this  was  said  to  have 
been  done  r^ieatedly,  until  the  same 
parchment  would  contain  the  views, 
and  thooghts,  and  feeling,  of  men  of 
didberent  minda,  and  different  eras,  on 
difiisrent  snligects,  none  however  but 
those  last  written  appearing  to  the 
reader. 

The  writer  went  on  to  state,  that  by 
another  proceas  recently  discovered,  all 
that  had  ever  been  on  these  parchments 
coold  be  made  to  appear  one  after  the 
other  in  the  order  of  their  inscription, 
thiii  Jiving  an  o|^rtnnity  of  transcri- 
bbg  fifom  these  papers  all  that  1^ 
eror  been  written,  and  displaying  the 
thoughts  of  the  various  writers  in  their 
different  characters  of  usefulness  or 
otherwise,  and  thus  exhibiting  to  the 
prenat  age  the  riews  of  those,  who 
had  passed  one  after  another,  long  ere 
thia,  to  their  account  and  to  their  des- 
tiny. 

As  I  have  before  said,  the  reflections, 
to  which  these  facts  tended  were  such 


as  to  add  to  the  general  enjoyment ;  I 
carried  out  the  hints  of  the  writer  of 
the  article,  and  compared  it  to  our  own 
memory,  upon  which  are  written  all 
that  has  ever  passed  during  the  years 
of  our  being.  I  could  not  but  antici- 
pate the  hour  when  the  writings  of  this 
memory  are  to  be  deciphered,  and  all 
that  has  ever  passed,  will  strike  upon 
us  even  like  flashing  meteors,  and  in 
one  moment  the  scenes  of  bygcme  years 
will  pass  in  review  with  all  their  sor- 
rows and  with  all  their  joys.  How 
easily  can  we  imagine  this ;  how  read- 
ily can  we  all  remember  when  small 
portions  of  our  lives  have  thus  met  our 
view,  portions  which  had  been  thought 
lost  for  ever ;  and  if  these  small  por- 
tions of  the  retrospect  can  be  brought 
up  plainly  and  riridly,  why  may  we 
not  suppose  all  can  be  ike  same  ) 

Abercrombie,  as  well  as  other  au- 
thors, relate  instances  where  persons 
supposed  to  be  drowning,  or  in  other 
ways  suddenly  called  to  an  apparently 
dying  hour,  have  had  in  that  one  drtod 
moment,  every  scene  of  life  so  vividly 
exhibited  as  to  seem  like  the  reality, 
but  this  reality  passing  like  a  dream. 
Connected  with  these  thoughts  was  an- 
other, which  also  combined  to  make 
the  whole  subject  delightful — I  say  de- 
lightful, for  I  remembered  that  in  all 
the  revelations  made,  scenes  of  enjoy- 
ment were  remembered  fully,  while 
those  which  were  otherwise  were  seen 
but  as  a  passing  cloud,  taking  from  the 
prospect  a  small  portion  of  its  brillian- 
cy, but  so  far  from  marring  its  delights, 
adding  to  them,  even  as  a  pleasing 
shadow  amidst  surrounding  lights; 
while  these  thoughts  fell  upon  my 
mind,  I  fell  from  meditation  to  reverie, 
from  reverie  to  drowsiness,  from  drow- 
siness to  a  gentle  pleasant  slumber,  and 
then  I  dreamed. 

Methought  I  was  in  a  state  in  which 
I  appeared  to  possess  a  perfect  happi- 
ness, and  yet  it  did  not  seem  as  if  I 
had  entered  into  the  full  glories  of  the 
Eternal  World ;  I  f^t  as  if  I  had  pass, 
ed  from  my  mortal  life,  and  had  en. 
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teredy  at  least,  the  Portals  of  Immor- 
talitj — ever  feeling  was  calm  and  peace- 
ful, nay,  almost  bllssfal — 

''Barthlytbinicsirereall  to«  Ikr 

To  throw  their  shadows  o^er  the  scene, 

Bot,  now  and  then,  a  eilver  star, 
An  \  now  and  then,  a  gleam 

Of  elory  fh>m  the  sides  wns  glTen 

To  ll^t  my  thoughts  with  oroams  of  Heaven .' 

My^intellect  appeared  to  have  increased 
in  its  capacity  and  strength,  to  a  height 
1  had  never  known  before  ;  my  imagi- 
nation had  lost  its  power,  but  my  sense 
of  the  enjoyment  of  the  realities  around 
me  was  such  as  to  more  than  compen- 
sate for  this;  and  then  my  memory 
was  quickened  into  perfect  action,  and 
all  the  past  was  before  me  in  such  a 
character  as  to  need  no  anticipation  of 
the  future  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  my 
bliss. 

As  I  gazed  through  the  long  vista  of 
bygone  years,  the  whole  scene  was  such 
as  to  bring  nothing  to  the  mind  but  the 
joys  of  life  in  all  its  stages ;  my  feel- 
ings were  such  as 

**  To  shed  om  memory  only  repose. 
And  take  fh>m  it  only  regret. " 

My  infancy,  my  boyhood,  my  youth, 
my  riper  years,  my  old  age,  were  all  as 
present,  and  as  I  rapidly  surveyed  them, 
I  received  such  impressions  as  were 
truly  delightful,  and  I  cannot  but  make 
an  attempt  to  describe  them  as  they 
passed  before  me,  even  as  a  splendid 
moving  diarama,  which  so  often  out- 
pictures  even  Nature's  self. 

And  first  of  all,  I  was  an  infant, 
with  my  senses  perfect^  and  all  pre- 
pared to  receive  impressions  of  sur- 
rounding objects ;  but  of  an  infancy 
how  can  I  speak,  how  detail  its  remin- 
iscences 1  Who  but  the  infant  knows 
in&ntile  joys  1  and  so  fiiUy  to  protray 
it  as  to  be  understood  or  appreciated 
will  be  impossible ;  but  it  can  be  look- 
ed at  for  a  moment — ^the  cares,  the 
woes,  the  sins  of  life  can  be  foigotten, 
and  we  can  replaee  ourselves  beside  our 
infant  days,  with  all  their  simple  joys, 
with  all  their  thoughts  of  siiotless  pu- 
rity. It  appeared  to  me  as  if  I  could 
retrace  the  momonts  when  the  earliest 
and  most  simple  ideas  crept  into  my 


mind,  and  astonished  me  with  iheir 
grandeur,  appearing  even  as  a  pheno- 
mena ;  I  felt  in  its  full  force  the  simple 
breathings  of  affection  which  sweetlj 
flowed  through  my  soul,  as  in  full  con- 
fidence 1  gased  into  a  beloved  mother'a 
eyes,  speaking  only  of  a  mother's  love  ; 
I  could  vividly  remember  a  fond  fath- 
er's care,  as  in  anxious  thought  he 
watched  my  progress,  or  with  kind 
sympathy  joined  me  in  my  pastime  ;  I 
oould  dwell  upon  the  tear,  foigot  as 
soon  as  shed,  still  glistening  upon  the 
soft  eyelid,  and  beautifully  relieved  hy 
the  sweet  smile,  seeming  only  as  a  dia- 
mond drop,  sending  out  its  comiaca- 
tions  for  the  irradiations  of  the  little, 
fluttering,  happy  heart  beneath.  All 
this  I  could  remember,  but  all  this  is 
but  the  bare  tracery  of  the  bliss  of  in- 
fancy which  arose  before  me ;  I  saw  it 
in  its  richest  coloring,  I  saw  the  soul 
in  its  full  powers  placed  in  a  frame  of 
such  capacity  as  only  to  be  able  to  man- 
ifest these  powers  in  a  minute  degree, 
but  never  expanding  itself  as  this  ca- 
pacity increased,  atid  often  struggling 
for  freedom  when  these  struggles  were 
rendered  vain  and  impotent  by  the 
gradual  process  of  infantile  budding. 

I  could  compare  it  to  a  chrysalis, 
with  its  beautiful  inhabitant;  as  the 
insect  grows,  its  cage  weakens,  and  by 
degrees  gives  way,  and  allows  a  small 
portion  of  its  brightness  to  appear ;  the 
tips  of  its  brilliant  wings  are  already 
free,  and  it  presses  with  its  utmost 
strength  to  take  advantage  of  the  open- 
ing shell,  which  is  often  disrupted  by 
its  force,  and  at  length  when  it  does  es- 
scape  in  all  its  beauty,  you  are  sur- 
prised that  it  could  ever  luive  been  con- 
tained within  such  narrow  limits,  and 
I  knew,  or  appeared  to  know,  that  the 
soul  experiences  not  immaturity,  but 
is  prevented  from  full  displays  of 
strength  by  the  inadeqnateneas  of  its 
humble  habitation. 

But  my  thoughts  now  passed  to 
childhood's  hours  and  youthful  days ; 
in  retracing  the  thoughts  of  these  pe- 
riods, I  well  remembered  how  peculiar- 
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I7  they  wete  the  periods  of  pleasure. 
Affliction  had  not  often  chastened,  or 
disappointment  pained;  and  if  even 
either  had  overtaken  me  at  times,  the 
haoysncj  of  my  mind  was  such  as  to 
throw  off  their  effects,  and"  render  them 
but  evanescent ;  unity,  and  |)eace,  and 
joy  were  uppermost,  while  the  heavier 
weights  all  sunk  beneath  to  show  them- 
selves no  more. 

This  was  remembered  as  the  sun- 
shine of  my  life ;  light  clouds  but  ad- 
ded to  its  beauty  and  enjoyment ;  still 
heavier  were  easily  dissipated  by  the 
Ban  in  its  gathering  strength,  and  when 
they  came  with  all  their  power,  and 
poared  their  torrents  down  with  all 
their  dread  acoom|)animent  of  thunder 
peahi,  and  lightnings  scattering  flashes, 
still  even  then  it  was  but  momentary, 
and  was  soon  succeeded  by  the  return- 
ing sun  in  its  most  beauteous  rays,  ac- 
oompanied  by  the  soft  zeyhpr's  sooth- 
ing influences,  refreshing  all  the  pow- 
eis,    and  preparing    for    still   further 

And  now  my  riper  years  were  all 
before  me,  when  full  in  the  confidence 
of  ray  own  strength  I  took   direction 
of  my  own  destiny ;  the  arm  of  a  kind 
parent  was  withdrawn,  and  I  only  re- 
ceived a  helping  hand;  bright  scenes 
were  all  before  me,  and  I  appeared  in 
nrind  to  throw  from  my  jiath  eveiy  ob- 
stacle that  could   impede  my  onward 
mareh;   cares  accumulated,  but    they 
were  so  attended    with  corresponding 
sirenth  as  to  lose  all  power  of  intimi- 
dation, and  the  vista  through  which  my 
sight  now  extended   was  bereft  of  all 
impediment,  so  that  my  gaze  was  un- 
obstructed to  the  very  close,  and  there 
soch  bri^t  gleams  of  light  arose  as  to 
seem  to  ur^^e  me  onward,  that  I  might 
realize  the  pleasing  promises  it  made. 
I  jKMsed  through  all   the  hours  when 
heart  met  heart  reciprocally  soft,  and 
felt  it  as  it  is,  the  age  of  Passion,  but 
I  had  felt  the  gracious  influences  of 
(»od*8  Spirit,  and  had  been  able  to  sub- 
<liw»  all  undue  indulgencies,  and  rayaffec- 
ti«w  had   lieen    placed  on   projwr  ob- 


jects ;  foundations  broad  and  deep  had 
been  laid  beneath,  tmd  the  superctruc- 
ture  had  been  such  as  to  stand  the 
blasts  and  storms  of  life,  and  secure 
for  me  the  richest  joys. 

Now  too,  and  oh  what  ecstasy  did 
the  remembrance  produce,  I  saw  the 
hour  when  the  blessed  Saviour  was  re- 
vealed to  me,  the  hope  of  future  glory, 
the  moment  was  brought  back  when 
the  heavens  of  brass  gave  way,  and  my 
agonizing  prayer  for  mercy  had  reached 
thd  ears  of  the  God  of  grace ;  a  peace 
which  passed  all  understanding  was  in- 
fused into  my  miud,  and  my  first,  my 
strongest,  my  most  devoted  love,  had 
full  iKMsession  of  my  soul. 

New  object  still  arose ;  I  remember^ 
ed  my  family  as  it  gathered  around  me, 
and  saw  renewed  all  the  enjoyments 
which  followed  in  the  train,  «nd  in  the 
general,  I  saw  that  this  period  of  my 
life  had  been  as  free  from  difllculties, 
real  and  insurmountable,  as  any  other. 
But  still  my  years  rolled  by,  and 
still  the  dioramic  view  continued,  vary- 
ing in  phases  as  it  still  progressed ; 
now  had  the  age  of  passion  passed,  but 
I  enjoyed  new  associations  as  they  arose, 
and  still  were  deep  feelings  engendered, 
lasting  friendship  cemented,  and  mind 
met  mind,  and  in  the  collision  deep 
thoughts  were  elicited,  delightful  sym- 
pathies enlisted,  fond  and  firm  con- 
nections formed. 

Now  with  matured  mind,  and  still 
enough  of  romance,  I  entered  fully  into 
all  the  enjoyments  of  the  scenes  of  Na- 
ture, and  as  I  scanned  her  works,  with 
those  all  fitted  for  the  same  delights, 
revelled  in  the  heart-felt  bliss. 

But  I  now  appeared  to  have  passed 
the  summit,  and  my  days  were  on  the 
decline,  but  still  verdant  and  green  ap- 
peared the  {)ath — ^yes,  even  here  I  seem- 
ed to  enter  again  into  the  feelings  of 
those  around  me,  and  re-enjoyed 
through  them  old  scenes  of  infancy 
and  childhood,  youth  and  riper  years. 
A  chastened  pleasure  thrilled  through 
my  bosom,  and  as  I  viewed  as  nearer 
"  that  bourne  from  whenoe  no  traveler 
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return^/'  I  dreaded  not  to  enter  there, 
as  I  saw  beyond  that  vale  a  fair  and 
happy  land,  within  which  I  felt  I  had 
a  possession. 

Yeara  now  moved  on  ap;ice,  and  in 
my  ixstrospection  I  could  reiuemher 
when  the  mind  had  lost  much  of  its 
jK>wer  of  action.  If  the  infant  had  not 
had  capacity  to  display  the  [lower  of 
the  soul,  so  the  aged  man  had  become 
too  weak,  even  to  exhibit  the  same 
lK)wer  as  was  its  wont  in  the  strength 
of  manhood  ;  but  yet  this  very  weak- 
ness but  a<lded  to  the  comforts  of  the 
time,  by  taking  from  these  yeara  the 
cares  that  had  hairassed,  and  which 
would  be  now  all  too  jwweiful  for  it  to 
resist. 

Still  in  the  |)osition  that  I  now  oc- 
cupied in  my  dream,  J  felt  as  if  all  my 
energies  of  mind,  nay  more,  much  more 
than  I  had  ever  known  before,  had 
now  returned,  and  the  casket  which  re- 
tained the  treasure  being  fitted  to  its 
pi'eseut  character,  the  soul  was  there 
{)erfect  as  it  came  from  its  great  Crea- 
tor's hand  ;  t/iis  had  never  been  im- 
])aired,  its  strength,  its  fulness  had 
ever  been  the  same,  but  the  instrument 
through  which  it  had  been  displayed, 
alwa^'S  too  weak  fully  to  show  its 
strength,  was  still  more  weakened  if 
not  riven. 

I  could  not  but  compare  it  to  a  ser- 
aph, who  with  his  soul  of  music  all 
fitted  to  the  harmony  of  the  skies, 
visits  the  earth  and  ^ikes  a  lyre  from 
a  mortal  hand  ;  its  strings  are  touched, 
and  exquisite  and  thriUing  is  the  sound  ; 
but  as  he  rises  in  his  strains  and  reaches 
l)eyond  the  verge  of  mortal  song,  the 
mortal  strings  give  way,  and  leave  him 
with  the  swelling  anthem  half  unsung. 
A  mortal  instrument  could  not  bear 
iuuiiortal  strains. 

I  at  length  felt  as  passing  through 
the  dark  valley — but  it  was  made  light 
by  the  dying  love  of  a  risen  Saviour — 
I  had  now  arrived  whei-e  I  could  see 
life  only  as  *'  the  bud  of  being,"  and  to 
me  how  beautiful  was  the  thought,  that 
this  life  was  but  the  *'  Uvd  of  BeirigJ* 


Look  at  this  bud  as  it  presents  itself, 
wanned  by  the  genial  rays  of  an  Eter- 
nal Sun,  ever  invigorating,  never  des- 
troying ;  Its  modest  beauties,  opening 
to  the  light,  expand,  and  in  expanding, 
gather  strength  for  fresh  expansions. 
Like  that  rich  flower,  which,  clothed 
with  a  radiance  of  her  own,  scorns  the 
light  of  day  in  which  to  show  her 
beauties,  and  bursts  from  the  bud  with 
sudden  start,  perfect  in  a  splendor  ail 
her  own ;  unlike  that  flower,  she  dies 
not  with  the  morning,  but,  mighty  in 
her  i>erennial  strength,  the  beauty  now 
so  suddenly  disclosed,  increases  stiU, 
and  still  increases,  illimitable  and  un- 
bounded. 

Now  look  at  intellect  in  the  Eternal 
World — the  power  of  thought  is  over- 
borne by  the  grandeur  of  the  view, 
and  scarcely  can  the  mind,  enriched 
beyond  comparison  with  things  of  time, 
bestow  a  furtive  glance  beyond  its 
bounds. 

Finite  and  mortal,  we  are  here  as 
captives  in  the  narrow  cell  of  life,  but 
as  the  pent  up  fires  in  the  volcano's  bed, 
which  suddenly  bursts  forth  in  flame, 
and  reaching  to  the  very  vet^  of 
heaven,  illumes  all  her  canopy,  we  cast 
ofl*  our  fetters,  overleap  our  dungeon 
walls,  and  breaking  forth  into  space  un- 
limited, pursue  that  path  which  widens 
as  we  run,  and  as  it  widens,  dis[)lay8  to 
our  admiring  vidon,  beauties  at  every 
step,  which  still  refreshing  the  exhaust- 
less  strength,  adds  in  each  moment  of 
our  flight,  such  energy,  such  ecstasy, 
and  such  ix)wer,  as  to  {)repare  us  for 
still  higher  spheres ;  and  reaching 
these,  we  find  ourselves  as  it  were  but 
on  earth's  surface,  and  in  narrow 
bounds,  so  endless  is  the  view,  and  so 
wide  is  the  ex[mnce.  But  still  advan- 
cing *'  onward  and  upward,''  our  mind 
at  i-est,  adthough  enhancing  its  rich 
treasures,  our  body  freed  from  its  frail 
particles,  and  rendered  a  fit  tenement 
for  such  a  mind,  the  temple  of  each 
science  aed  each  art,  into  the  vestibule 
of  which  we  hero  scarce  entered,  theie 
exhibiting  each  lofty  gallery  and  each 
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deep  reoen,  allowing  free  access  to 
eroy  part,  opening  to  our  admiring 
ejQB  what  had  been  to  us  phenomena, 
and  showing  that  which  was  to  us 
phMumena  on  earth,  was  but  the  sim- 
ple suifiice ;  but  now  phenomena  rise 
upon  phenomena,  leaving  us  in  wonder 
and  surprise  at  the  diminutiveness  of 
vliat  on  earth  had  been  our  pride. 

And  now  the  portals  of  infinitude 
being  passed, 

"-  We  uke  oar  flight  from  star  to  star. 
From  world  to  iflorloiis  world  as  far 
A»  the  UniTrne  spreads  her  fiery  wall," 

and  holding  converse  with  the  iutelli- 
^oes  of  Uiese  upper  spheres,  having 
all  nature  like  an  open  vohime  spread 
before  ua,  our  intellectual  fira  so  bright 
as  to  throw  on  all  its  works  a  beam 
transoendant,  which  shall  piei-ce  their 
eTery  mystery  and  bare  them  to  the 
eje,  we  fix  our  upward  gaze ;  and  look- 
ing from  ''  Nature  up  to  Nature's 
God,"  and  knowing  now  the  first  Great 
Cauae^His  attributes  glorious,  perfect, 
bannonious  and  incomprehensible,  and 
especiallj  displayed  in  the  salvation  of 
the  world  by  a  crucified  Bedeemer, 
flaahing  upon  our  minds  with  the  power 
and  quickness  of  an  electric  shock  ;  we 
catch  the  seraphic  flame,  bnd  shout 
ibrth  wild  peans  of  exalted  everlasting 
joj.  All  this  I  saw,  I  felt,  and  in  the 
n^iture  of  the  thought  I  woke.  T. 
LcuisviUe, 


BT   PBOT.    T.     C.    17PHAM— NO.  8. 

God  was  pleased  to  send  one  more 
menenger.  "  Oh,  my  Father  !"  says 
Madame  Gnyon,  in  connection  with 
tbe  incidents  we  are  about  to  relate, 
'*  it  aeenis  to  me  sometimes,  as  if  Thou 
didrt  foiget  every  other  being,  in  order 
to  think  only  of  my  faithless  and  un- 
gratefbl  heart.''  Tliere  was  a  devout 
Ban  who  belonged  to  the  religious  or- 


der of  St.  Francis.  His  name  is  not 
given,  nor  will  it  probably  ever 
be  known  on  earth.  This  man,  deeply 
impressed  with  religious  sentiments, 
spent  five  years  in  solitude,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  s{)iritual  renovation, 
and  of  oomunion  with  God.  With  a 
heart  subdued  to  the  world's  attrac- 
tions,  and  yet  inflamed  for  the  world's 
good,  he  went  out  into  the  field  of  la- 
bor. He  thought  that  God  called  him 
to  labor  for  the  conversion  of  a  person 
of  some  distinction,  who  lived  in  the 
vicinity  of  M.  De  La  Mothe.  But  his 
labors  there  proved  fruitless, — or  rather 
they  resulted  only  in  the  trial  of  Lis 
own  faith  and  |)atience.  The  humble 
Franciscan,  revolving  in  his  mind 
where  he  should  next  go  and  announce 
the  divine  message,  was  led  by  the  in- 
ward monitor,  speaking  in  connection 
with  the  indications  of  providence,  to 
go  to  the  house  of  M.  De  La  Mothe, 
with  whom  he  seems  to  have  had  some 
acquaintance  in  former  times.  M.  De 
La  Mothe,  a  man  in  whom  the  reli- 
gious tendency  was  strong,  was  ex- 
ceedingly glad  to  see  him,  and  to  re- 
ceive his  instructions,  es^iecially  as  he 
was  then  out  of  health,  and  had  not 
much  expectation  of  living  long.  His 
daughter,  Madame  Guyon,  who  was 
desirous  of  rendering  him  every  assist- 
ance in  his  increasing  infirmities,  was 
then  at  her  father's  house,  although  her 
own  health  was  very  infirm.  Her 
father  was  not  ignorant  either  of  ber 
outward  or  inward  trials.  She  had 
conversed  with  him  with  entire  frank- 
ness on  her  i-eligious  state.  She  i-e- 
lated  to  him  the  exercises  of  her  mind, 
her  dissatisfaction  with  her  present 
spiritual  condition,  and  her  earnest  de- 
sire to  avail  herself  of  every  favoi-able 
opportunity  to  receive  i^eligious  instruc- 
tion. Her  father,  influenced*  by  the 
represention  she  made,  as  well  as  by 
his  high  sense  of  the  piety  and  reli- 
gious wisdom  of  the  Fitinciscau  who 
had  visited  him,  not  only  advised  but 
strongly  utged  her  to  consult  with  him. 
Attended  by  a  kinswoman,  as  seemed 
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to  be  proper  irnder  the  existing  circum- 
stances, she  visited  the  room  of  the 
Franciscan,  and  stated  to  him  her  con- 
viction of  her  need  of  religion,  and  the 
often  repeated  and  long  continued  ef- 
forts she  had  made  without  etiect. 
When  she  had  done  speaking,  the 
Franciscan  remained  silent  for  some 
time,  in  inward  meditation  and  prajer. 
He  at  length  said :  '^  Your  efforts 
have  been  unsuccessful,  Madame,  be- 
cavse  you  have  sought  without,  what 
jou  can  only  find  within.  Accustom 
yourself  to  seek  God  in  your  heart, 
and  you  will  not  fail  to  find  him." 

It  may  be  interesting  to  hear  Ma- 
dame Guyon  state  the  effect  of  this 
conversation  in  her  own  words.  "  Hav- 
ing said  these  words,''  she  says,  **  the 
Franciscan  left  me.  They  were  to  me 
like  the  stroke  of  a  dart,  which  pierced 
my  heart  asunder.  I  felt  at  this  in- 
stant deeply  wounded  with  the  love  of 
God ; — a  wound  so  delightful,  that  I 
desired  it  never  might  be  healed.  These 
words  brought  into  my  heart  what  I 
had  been  seeking  so  many  years  j  or 
rather  they  made  me  discover  what 
was  there,  and  which  I  did  not  enjoy 
for  want  of  knowing  it.  Oh  my  Lord  ; 
thou  wast  in  my  heart,  and  demanded 
only  the  turning  of  my  mind  inward, 
to  make  me  feel  thy  pi'esence.  Oh,  in- 
finite Goodness  !  Thou  wust  so  near^ 
and  I  ran  hither  and  thither  seeking 
thee,  and  yet  found  thee  not.  My  life 
was  a  burden  to  me,  and  my  happiness 
was  within  myself.  I  was  poor  in  the 
midst  of  riches,  and  ready  to  perish 
with  hunger  near  a  table  bouiilifully 
spread  and  a  continual  feast.  Oh 
Beauty,  ancient  and  new  !  Why  have 
I  known  thee  so  late  ?  Alas,  I  sought 
the  where  thou  wast  not,  and  did  not 
seek  thee  where  thou  wast !  It  was  for 
want  of  understanding  these  words  of 
thy  Gospel:  *The  kingdom  of  God 
Cometh  not  with  observation,  neither 
shall  they  say,  Lo  !  here,  or  lo  !  there ; 
for,  behold,  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
within  you.'  This  I  now  experienced, 
since  thou  didst  become  my  King,  and 


my  heart  thy  kingdom,  where  thou 
dost  reign  a  Sovereign,  and  dost  all  thy 
wiU. 

''  I  told  this  good  man,  that   I  did 
not  know  what  he  had  done  to  me; 
that  my  heart  was  quite  changed ;  that 
God  was  there ;  for  from  that  momeut 
he  had  given  me  an  experience  of  his 
presence  in  my  soul, — ^not  merely  as  an 
object  intellectually  perceived    by  any 
application  of    mind,   but  as  a  thing 
really  possessed  after  the  sweetest  nuuv 
ner.     I  experienced  those  words  in  the 
Canticles  :     *  Thy  name  is  as  predous 
ointment  poured  forth;   ther^ore  do 
the  virgins  love  thee.'     For  I  felt  in 
my  soul  an  unction,  which,  as  a  salu- 
tary perfume,  healed  in  a  moment  aD 
my  wounds.     1  slept  not  all  that  night, 
because  thy  love,  oh  my  God  f  flowed 
in  me  Uke  delicious  oil,  and  burned  aa 
a  fire  which  was  going  to  destroy  all 
that  was  left  of  self  in  an  instant    I 
was  all  on  a  sudden  so  altered,  that  I 
was  hardly  to  be  known  either  by  my- 
self or  others.     I  found  no  more  those 
troublesome  faults,  or  that  reluctanoe 
to  duty,  which   formerly  characterized 
me.     They   all    disappeared,   as  bdng 
consumed  like  chaff  in  a  great  fire. 

'^  Nothing  was  more  easy  to  me  now 
than  to  practise  prayer.  Hours  passed 
away  like  moments,  while  I  could 
hardly  do  anything  else  but  pray.  The 
fervency  of  my  love  allowed  me  no  in- 
termission. It  was  a  prayer  of  rejoic- 
ing and  of  possession,  wherein  the  taste 
of  God  was  so  great^  so  pure,  unblended 
and  uninterrupted,  that  it  drew^  and 
absorbed  the  powers  of  the  soul  into  a 
profound  recollection,  a  state  of  confi- 
ding and  affectionate  rest  in  God,  ex- 
isting without  inteUectual  effort.  For 
I  had  no  sight  but  of  Jesus  Christ 
alone.  All  ^Ise  was  excluded,  in.  order 
to  love  with  greater  purity  and  energy, 
without  any  motives  or  reascMi.  fior 
loving  whicji  were  of  a  selfish  nature.* 

One  of  her  religious  poems,  inrhicb 
Cowper  has  translated,  expresses  weU 
the  feelings  which  we  may  suppose  to 
have  existed  in  her  at  this  time. 
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'*  All  are  indebted  much  to  Thee 

But  I  far  more  than  all; 
From  many  a  deadly  snare  set  free. 

And  raised  from  many  a  fall. 
Orerwhelm  me,  from  above, 
Daily  with  thy  boundless  love. 

What  bonds  of  gratitude  I  feel, 

No  language  can  declare; 
Beneath  the  oppressive  weight  I  r^, 

Tis  more  than  I  can  bear. 
When  shall  [  that  blessing  prove, 
To  return  Thee  love  for  love  ? 

^mt  of  Charity!    Dispense 

f  grace  to  oTer^  heart; 

[  sJl  oth«r  spirits  thence 
Irive  self  from  every  part. 
Charity  divine!     Draw  nigh! 
Break  the  chains  in  which  we  lie. 

AH  selfish  souls,  whatever  they  feign. 

Hare  still  a  slavish  lot; 
They  boast  of  liberty  in  vain, 

01  love,  and  feel  it  not. 
He,  whose  boaom  glows  with  thee, 
He,  and  he  alone,  is  free. 

Oh  bletsedness,  all  bliss  above, 
When  thy  pure  fires  prevail! 

Love  only  tetMcbes  what  is  love; 
AH  other  lessons  fail; 

We  learn  its  name,  but  not  its  powers, 

Experioice  only  makes  it  ours." 


NW»^M>l<VWVW»i. 
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Tn  cud-built  house  amused  our  infant 


The  child  waa  pleased—but  is  the  man 
more  sage? 

A  breath  could  level  childhood's  tottering 
Uy; 

See  manhood,  effort,  art,  and  time  em- 
ploy, 

To  build  that  brittle  name,  a  whisper  can 
destroy! 

Thne  is  a  Book  where  nought  our  name 

can  spot 
If  we  ouraelvea  refuse  to  fix  the  blot; 


'TIS  kept  by  Ome  that  sets  alike  at  nought 
The    tale   with  malice  or  with  flattery 

fraught — 
He  reads  the  heart,  and  sees  the  whisper 

in  the  thought. 


^I^#######^^V 


The  Dignity  of  Etunan  ITftture. 


BT  LUmBB  LM,  D.  D. 

Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that, 
in  the  very  conception  of  the  Divine 
mind,  man  was  diistinguished  from  every 
other  portion  of  this  creation,  and  was 
designed  by  God  as  the  crowning  piece 
and  peculiar  glory  of  his  six  days*  labor. 
It  Ib  easy  to  see  the  marked  difference 
La  producing  the  inferior  portions  of 
creation  from  the  process  of  producing 
man,  which  distinguishes  him  amid  the 
swarming  millions  that  hasten  at  the 
Divine  command  to  inhabit  every  ele- 
ment of  the  new  created  world.  When 
God  produced  the  lower  orders  of  be- 
ings, he  made  no  prior  announcement 
of  his  design,  as  be  did  when  he  waa 
about  to  pix>duce  man,  upon  whom  he 
was  to  set  the  signet  of  his  own  image. 
It  is  only  said,  **  And  God  said,  Let  the 
waters  bring  forth  abundantly  the  mov- 
ing creature  that  hath  life,  and  fowl 
that  may  fly  above  the  earth;  and  let 
the  earth  bring  forth  the  living  creature 
after  his  kind,  cattle  and  creeping  thing ; 
and  it  was  so.''  God  said.  Let  the 
waters  and  the  earth  bring  forth,  and 
it  was  so ;  but  when  man  was  to  be 
produced,  he  did  not  say,  Let  the  ^arth 
bring  forth  a  man,  but,  ^^Lei  u»  make 
man  in  our  imoufef^  and  then  the  pro- 
cess is  described :  ''  And  the  Lord  God 
formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground, 
and  breathed  into  his  nostnls  the 
breath  of  life ;  and  man  became  a  liv- 
ing soul."  How  marked  is  the  defier- 
ence  in  the  process  1  God  said.  Let 
the  waters  bring  forth  the  fish,  and  let 
the  earth  bring  forth  the  cattle  and 
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creeping  things  ;  but  He  formed  man. 
And  when  Grod  said,  let  the  waters  and 
the  earth  bring  forth,  ^  it  was  so  /'  but 
when  He  had  formed  man,  the  work 
was  not  finished  until  from  the  foun- 
tain of  His  own  life  and  immortality 
he  breathed  into  his  nostrils  a  living 
souL 

But  what  particularly  dignifies  hu- 
man nature  is  the  fact,  that  in  contra- 
distinction from  all  the  other  creatures, 
man  was  created  in  the  image  of  Grod, 
after  his  likeness.  But  the  question 
arises  at  this  point,  what  constituted 
the  image  of  God,  in  which  man  was 
created  )  It  did  not,  as  every  one  must 
admit,  consist  in  the  form  of  his  body, 
nor  in  the  complexion  which  distin- 
guished the  father  of  our  race,  what- 
it  was,  white,  red  or  black.  That  God 
has,  in  some  of  his  manifestations  of 
himself  to  man,  appeared  with  the 
physical  form  of  human  beings,  is  not 
denied  ;  but  there  are  two  principles 
upon  which  this  is  to  be  accounted  for, 
rather  than  to  suppose  that  it  is  really 
the  form  or  image  in  which  God's  essen- 
tial nature  exists. 

This  assumption  of  the  human  form, 
on  the  part  of  the  Divine  Being,  doubt- 
less had  reference  to  the  incarnation  of 
Christ,  by  which  he  was,  in  the  fulness 
of  time,  to  appear  in  the  world  ''  Crod 
manifested  in  the  flesh." 

It  would  be  more  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  those  manifestations  of  the 
Divinity,  in  human  form,  were  merely 
condescensions,  suited  to  man's  incapac- 
ity to  conceive  of  infinity,  and  to  his 
idea  of  the  human  form  as  the  most 
perfect  phyiscal  structure  of  which  he 
had  any  conception,  than  to  suppose 
that  they  were  real  exhibitions  of  the 
sha|)e  and  stature  of  the  infinite  God. 

God  created  man  in  his  own  image, 
by  rendering  him  immortal  in  the 
quenchless  f^es  of  his  soul.  While  he 
formed  the  brutes  wholly  of  the  grosser 
materials  of  this  lower  world,  and  gave 
them  a  <'  spirit  that  goeth  downward  to 
the  eai*th,''  he  formed  man's  body  only 
of  the  estrth,  which  he  animated  with 


a  "  living  soul,'*  breathing  it  into  him 
of  his  own  immortal  fires  ;  thos  giving 
him  a  ''  spirit  that  goeth  upwaidB,"  so 
that  man  may  look  up  and  claim  afi^ty 
with  the  spirit  world.  God  onlj  has 
immortality  in  himself;  and  time  was 
— rather  eternity  was — when  immortal 
fires  glowed  only  in  his  own  nature; 
but  in  the  process  of  creation,  he  lit  up 
other  intelligencies  of  those  fires  ;  and 
in  that  he  made  the  soul  of  man  of  this 
never  dying  flame,  he  modeled  him 
after  his  own  image.  How  dignified, 
then,  is  human  nature,  of  wh^  we 
may  say,  though  time  has  been  when  it 
was  not,  yet  the  time  shall  never  oome 
when  it  shall  not  be  !  How  grand  and 
sublime  the  thought  that  man  is  des- 
tined for  an  immortal  career ;  that  life 
is  only  the  commencement  of  his  ex- 
istence;  that  here  human  souls  are 
merely  kindled  into  being,  to  flash  their 
light  on  the  darkness  of  this  world  like 
a  transient  meteor,  and  then  expire  in 
api>eai'ance  to  those  who  are  on  this 
side  of  the  curtain  that  at  present  con- 
ceals the  great  drama  of  the  universe, 
while  in  fact  they  only  retire  to  bum 
with  increased  glory,  as  sun  and  stars 
in  the  immortal  spheres  of  that  drama ! 
If  we  were  to  reflect  more  upon  our 
immortality,  and  reflect  more  and  deep- 
er upon  our  relation  to  the  future  worid, 
it  would  doubtless  give  us  higher  views 
of  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  and  of 
its  importance  to  itself. 

But  in  conclusion  of  this  article,  may 
I  not  inquire,  how  unworthy  of  man's 
true  nature  and  dignity  are  most  of  his 
thoughts  and  feelings,  and  even  his 
higher  aspirations  1  How  inconsistent 
is  man's  treatment  of  man  with  the 
dignity  of  his  nature  and  his  higher 
destiny  as  an  immortal  being  1  And 
how  unworthy  is  the  part  he  acts  for 
himself,  of  a  nature  stamped  with  im- 
mortality 9 

From  human  coodact,  if  we  Judge  of  man, 
Wt)  ma»t  corceive  be  feel«  bfmaelf  a  bnite ; 
Both  live  to  f  ense;  both  transient,  ftall  and  Tain; 
Draw  the  aame  breath;  alike  retnm  to  daat. 
And  Bleep  In  the  cold  boeom  of  the  earth. 

And   though   all  know,  and   many  at 

times  confess, 
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;;Tke»oW«  part  ofman,  't!«  true,  sarvived 


Yet  we  are  forced  to  inquire, 


Ac  dMereice: 


^  Bnt  wIm  ragards 
Th  ise  who  Tire  1 


like  boist8,A8 


VotU  Oe  aaibe  no  more.  If  their  own  fate 

Dq^adadonthemtelTea.     Whoonct- refljcis, 

Am4tn  hb reveig,  that  the  hanutn  tool 

Uf  oriidB-cekstial.  moimta  alod, 

WWte  that  of  bratea  lo  earth  ahall  downward  goV 

Reader,  remember  the  difference  be- 
tween fattmanity  and  the  mere  animal, 
and  reflect  upon  the  dignity  of  thy 
oatiire  and  upon  thy  destiny  to  an  end- 
kH  being,  and  see  that  you  give  to  that 
bebg  a  right  direction  here  in  its  o|)en- 


^^Wi%%»%V»%1^»» 


^Thosb  who  have  y  t  paid  as  agreed 
vill  be  BO  kind  aa  to  send  us  the  amount 
bf  mail  and  oblige. 


Wb  caw  furnish  back  numbers  to  all 
who  wish  them,  both  of  volume  one  and 
volume  two.  Those  who  prefer  to  begin 
with  the  new,  will  receive  a  gift  of  two 
numbers  of  the  present  year,  if  they  sub- 
scribe before  December;  and  one  number 
as  a  gift  if  they  subscribe  any  time  be- 
tween the  Ist  and  26th  of  December. 
Under  this  liberal  offer  to  o\m  subscribers 
and  all  who  act  as  agents  can  do  a  big 
business  for  two  months  to  come  on  the 
new  years  subscription. 

Thb  assertion  that  the  ''common 
people  "  heard  Christ  gladly,  seems  to  im- 
ply that  the  higher  classes  cared  but  little 
for  YnxxL—Beeecher. 


•*»*U*^^^MH*t^ 


HE  LEADS  ITS  ON. 

He  leads  us  on 

By  paths  we  did  not  know; 
Upward  he  leads  us,  though  our  steps  be  slow. 
Though  oft  we  faint  and  falter  on  the  way. 
Though  storms  and  darkness  oft  obscure  the  day, 

Yet  when  the  clouds  are  gone. 

We  know  he  leads  us  on. 

He  leads  us  on 

Through  all  the  unquiet  years, 
Past  all  our  dream-land  hopes,  and  doubts,  and  fears. 
He  guides  our  steps  through  all  the  tangled  maze 
Of  sin,  of  sorrow,  and  o'erdouded  days. 

We  know  His  will  is  done. 

And  still  He  leads  us  on. 

And  He  at  last, 
After  the  weary  strife. 
After  the  restless  fever  we  call  life. 
After  the  dreariness,  the  aching  pain 
The  wayward  struggles  which  have  proved  in  vain, — 
After  our  toils  are  past, 
Will  give  us  rest  at  last. 
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Any  person  who  will  send  ub  three  new 
subecriben  will  be  credited  a  year  extra 
paid  on  their  own.  We  want  agents 
in  every  part  of  the  country,  to 
whom  a  good  percentage  will  be  given.  If 
our  good  friends  will  only  work  with  en- 
ergy within  four  months,  our  list  might 
be  increased  three  thousand. 

Those  who  paid  for  the  first-half  of 
this  year  will  please  send  in  pay  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  We  presume,  as 
you  have  not  informed  us,  that  you  wish 
us  to  continue  the  year  out.  If,  however, 
you  do  not  wish  to  continue  longer,  send 
us  25  cents  for  the  September  and  Octo- 
ber numbers,  and  we  will  discontinue 
your  name. 

'*MAAAM^W^*> 

This  number  of  the  Miscellany  has 
been  delayed  some  three  weeks,  by  the 
great  pressure  of  other  work  in  the  estab- 
lishment where  we  hire  our  printing  done 
We  have  pushed  it  out  as  fast  as  we  could 
under  these  circumstances.  We  always 
try  to  be  as  prompt  and  regular  as  possi- 
ble. There  is  one  satisfaction,  however: 
the  printing  is  of  the  very  best  kind  done 
in  the  nation. 

By  the  lateness  of  this  number,  the 
November  and  December  numbers  will 
be  out  the  last,  instead  of  the  first  of  the 
month.  We  intend  to  issue  the  January 
number  some  time  in  December,  and 
in  that  way  start  promptly  with  the  new 
year.  We  are  glad  to  announce  that  the 
Miscellany  is  growing  very  much  in  pub- 
lic favor.  We  have  received  more  sub- 
scrsbers  through  our  friends  who  act  as 
agents,  since  September  than  all  before. 
**»»////////»»»*» 

Sorrows  are  like  clouds,  which,  though 
black  when  they  are  just  passing  over  us, 
when  they  are  overpast,  become  as  if  they 
were  the  garments  of  God  thrown  off  in 
purple  and  gold  along  the  horizon. — Beech 
er, 

"^^MWWVWW*. 

Merchants  who  play  at  snatch  and 
grab,  or  at  pinch  and  squeeze  games,have 
need  to  be  taught  the  first  principles  of 
the  Goa]^l.—Beeeher, 


No  ESTABLISHMENT  can  be  of  more  ben- 
efit to  a  country  than  a  healthy  Book  De- 
pository. Our  old  friend,  Rev.  John  M. 
Arnold,  of  133  Woodward  Ave. ,  Detroit, 
is  conducting  a  very  ezteasive  book  estab- 
lishment. He  does  not  sell  books  of  a 
doubtful  character.  He  has  a  grand  as. 
sortment  of  solid  works  on  all  important 
subjects.  He  has  extra  advantages  for 
furnishing  works  of  Theology.  Mr.  Ar- 
nold is  a  good  scholar,  in  well  acquainted 
with  authors,  and  is  a  man  of  excellent 
judgment,  and  just  the  man  to  do  good 
in  the  book  business.  If  ministers  wish 
to  replenish  their  libraries  or  Sabbath 
schools,  or  indivAuals  wish  to  purchase 
valuable  books  at  the  lowest  rate,  John 
M.  Arnold,  of  Detroit,  is  the  man.  He 
is  accomodating,  and  honorable  to  the 
last  degree. 

There  is  a  very  perfect  woolen  mill,  at 
Delhi,  5  miles  west  of  Ann  Arbor.  It  is 
owned  by  H.  and  D.  McColl.  They 
manufacture  fancy  cassimeres,  beavers  and 
flannel,  and  yams  of  all  colors  at  very 
low  rates.  We  intend  to  give  this  estab- 
lishment a  notice  in  our  next  number. 

Men  should  all  have  their  feet  on  the 
same  level,  with  leave  to  grow  as  high  as 
they  can  from  the  charter  God  pat  in 
their  soul.  Oregon  pines  are  three  hun- 
dred feet  high — ^how  solitary  their  tops 
must  be;  but  they  start  from  the  same 
place  that  the  shrub  does. — Beecher. 

*»*»^^V^W»»»' 

Before  men  we  stand  as  opaque  bee- 
hives. They  can  see  the  thoughts  go  in 
and  out  of  us;  but  what  work  they  do  in- 
side of  a  man  they  cannot  telL  Before 
God  we  are  as  glass  beehives,  and  all  that 
our  thoughts  are  doing  within  us,  he  per- 
fectly sees  and  understands. — Beecher, 

Noble  Souls. — What  would  the  world 
become,  if  it  were  not  for  the  few  nohU 
outgoing  souls  ?  These  keep  the  world 
from  total  depravity,  and  make  society 
tolerable.  May  God  give  us  more  of  such. 
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TEZ  LAWS  0?  NATUBI. 


BT  HOK.  S.  C.  SEAMAN. 


Tbb  aeries  of  worlds  comprising  the 
UniTerae,  are  composed  of  matter  of 
▼mrions  kinds ;  each  possessing  distinct 
propertieB,  affinities  and  powers,  by 
whidi  the  several  kinds  act  and  react 
upon  each  other  with  perfect  uniform- 
itj,  form  combinations,  and  produce 
dinolatioiis,  and  cause  the  motion  of 
the  heavenij  bodies,  and  the  action  of 
vhst  we  usually  term  the  elements, 
iqKNi  the  face  of  the  earth.  Man  was 
coDstitated  by  the  Supreme  Being 
mostly  of  the  same  materials,  as  the 
BSivisl  worid,  and  partakes  of  its 
]»^wrtieB»  and  is  subject  to,  and  adap- 
ted to  the  same  general  laws ;  and 
vhile  some  things  are  congenial  to  his 
natue,  and  necessary  to  sustain  life, 
otfaen  are  destructiYe  to  his  existence 
as  an  oiganized  being.  Thereseems  to 
be  a  firing  principle  pervading  organ- 
ised bein^i,  which  is  the  basis  of  life, 
and  (he  actiTO  agent  which  is  the  build- 
er of  all  oiganic  structures;  and  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  man  is  endowed  by  his 
Creator  with  an  intellect,  adapted  to 
hie  physical  and  organic  constitution 
and  nature.  Though  the  intellect  or 
Blind  is  an  intelligent  and  active  prin- 
cqile  of  itself^  capable  of  originating 
ai^ion,  poflocBsing  freedom  of  action,  or 
freedom  of  will,  as  it  it  usually  termed, 
jet  it  is  perfectly  dependent  upon,  and 
Nov.  1 


can  act  through  the  medium  of  physi- 
cal organs  only. 

The  earth  and  all  its  products  are 
spread  before  mankind,  to  be  equally 
enjoyed  by  all ;  this  constitutes  a  com- 
munity of  interest  among  the  whole 
human  family ;  hence  equality,  to  some 
extent,  of  natural,  not  acquired  rights, 
such  as  a  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  to 
pursue  one's  own  happiness  in  a  proper 
manner,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  jus- 
tice ;  and  hence  the  duty  of  each  to  re- 
spect the  rights  of  his  fellow  beings. 
The  community  of  interest,   and   the' 
moral  duty  of  man  to  man,  would  form 
but  a  feeble  bond  of  union  among  man- 
kind, if  the  Deity,  in  the  formation  ^f 
man,  had  not  placed  in  him  a  desire  of 
conjugal  union,  and  fixed  in  his  consti- 
tution a  principle  of  sympathy  for  his 
fellow  beings,  and  his  family  and  asso- 
ciates in  particular,  which  acts  as  an  in-  ' 
stinctive  propensity  of  his  nature,  im- 
pelling him  to  social  intereourse  as  a 
means   of   enjoyment;  also  impelling 
him   to  do  good   and   relieve  distress. 
This  sympathy  is  the  source,  if  not  the 
very  essence  of  what  some,  call  moral 
sense ;  and  constitutes  the  basis  of  the 
domestic  affections,  of  our  social  feel, 
ings,  and  of  every  feeling  of  benevo- 
lence, charity  and  philanUiropy.     This 
instinctive  propensity,  or  feeling  of  sym- 
pathy, results  partly  from  our  intellec- 
tual and  partly  from  our  physical  or 
organic    constitution   and   nature;  or 
more  probably  from  the  intimate  union 
and  combination  of  the  two  ;  and  con- 
stitutes our  moral  nature  and  the  prin- 
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cipal  bond  of  uqioq  between  maa  an  d 
man.  Certain  relations,  therefore,  ex- 
ist between  man  and  his  Maker ;  be- 
tween man  and  man  ;  between  man  and 
the  material  world,  of  which  he  con- 
stitutes a  part,  and  between  the  intel- 
lectaal  and  physical,  or  organic  part  of 
man.  All  these  relations,  and  the  pro- 
perties and  powers  of  matter  and  of 
spirit  upon  which  they  depend,  have 
been  nicely  adapted  to  each  other  by 
the  Infinite  wisdom  and  benevolence  of 
the  Deity ;  they  comprise  the  physical 
organic,  spiritual  and  moral  laws  of 
the  Universe ;  and  constitute  what  are 
usually  called  the  Laws  of  Nature. 

All  physical  laws  and  physical  agen- 
cies being  governed  by  powers  and  pro- 
perties inherent  in  matter,  and  not  by 
intelligence,  their  constant  tendency  in 
action  is  to  change  and  vibrate  from 
one  extreme  to  another — from  heat  to 
cold,  and  from  cold  to  heat ;  from  wet 
to  dry,  and  from  dry  to  wet,  &c.,  (fee.  ; 
one  extreme  tends  to  produce  the  oppo- 
site extreme.  These  constant  changes 
are  necessary  to  furnish  a  sufficiency  of 
water  upon  all  parts  of  the  surface  of 
the  earth  to  promote  vegetation ;  and 
though  some  of  the  direct  effects  of 
these  changes  are  prejudicial  to  the 
health  of  man  when  he  is  much  exposed 
to  them,  yet  they  are  equally  necessary 
to  the  life  of  man  as  to  vegetables,  by 
reason  of  their  supplying  him  wili 
water,  as  well  as  with  vegetation.  Man 
needs  the  benefits  resulting  to  him  from 
these  frequent  changes  produced  by 
physical  laws;  but  in  order  to  secure 
his  health,  he  finds  it  necessary  to  re- 
sist, as  much  as  possible,  the  direct  ef- 
fects of  these  changes  upon  his  system, 
ami  to  maintain,  by  means  of  clothing, 
dwellings  and  fires,  a  uniform  tempera- 
ture, a  unifomi  and  dry  atmosphere,  and 
uniformity,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in 
his  diet,  drink,  exercise,  sleep,  and  all 
his  habits. 

Mind  or  intellect  is  therefore  ncjccs- 
sjtry  to  dirept  all  the  movements  of 
nijin  ;  to  enable  him,  not  only  to  avoid 
and  resist  the  pernicious  effects  u{>on 
liim  of  the  elements  of  the   material 


world,  and  to  use  these  elements  as  in- 
struments and  agents  to  promote  biB 
comforts ;  but  also  to  prevent  the  appe- 
tites and  passions  of  his  physical  nature 
from  running  into  excess,  and  eventu- 
ally undermining  his  health,  and  con- 
stitution, bringing  on  debility  and  dis- 
ease, and  leading  him  into  vice  and 
crime.  Man  is  endowed  with  intellect 
to  watch  over,  protect,  provide  for,  gov- 
ern and  direct  his  physical  nature,  and 
to  check  and  to  control  his  physical  ap- 
petites and  propensities,  and  prevent 
them  from  running  into  excess  and 
leading  to  pernicious  consequences,  vice 
and  crima  A  just  medium,  which  can 
be  maintained  only  by  a  constant  exer- 
tion of  intellect,  avoiding  extremes  in 
all  cases,  un  juste  milieu,  as  the  French 
express  it,  ia  not  only  the  path  of  vir- 
tue, but  is  the  only  mode  to  secure  the 
general  welfare  and  happiness  of  man. 

The  mind  of  man  is  constituted  with 
capacities  for  development  and  improve- 
ment to  an  almost  unlimited  extent,  by- 
means  of  its  own  activity ;  and  it  la 
generally  supposed  that  he  is  placed  in 
this  world  as  a  state  of  probation,  to  ex- 
ercise and  develope  his  faculties,  and 
fit  him  for  a  higher  and  more  important 
stjite  of  existence.  Longevity  to  a  oer^ 
tain  extent,  is  necessary  to  effect  this 
object ;  and  in  order  to  promote  lon- 
gevity, it  is  necessary  for  man  to  devel- 
ope his  physical  as  well  as  his  mental 
faculties,  and  to  provide  himself  with 
all  the  physical  comforts  in  his  power, 
to  secure  him  against  the  diseases  and 
ills  of  life,  as  far  as  practicable. 

Man  should  study  the  constitution 
and  nature  of  things,  and  the  laws  of 
the  material  world,  so  as  to  make  them 
instruments  and  agents  to  promote  his 
welfare  ;  and  not  become  the  victim  of 
their  operation,  and  be  swept  by  them 
down  the  current  of  time,  without  much 
influence  over  his  own  destiny ;  as  is 
the  case  with  every  savage  and  barba- 
rous peo[)le.  Ho  should  study  them  in 
order  to  avoid  ph\  sical  causes  and  agen- 
cies which  he  cannot  control,  and  to 
learn  to  use  material  things,  not  only 
for  food,  clothing,  dwellings  and  fuel, 
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bot  also  to  make  use  of  them,  and  of 
tlie  laws  of  nature,  as  instruments  and 
•gents  to  aid  him  in  his  labors  to  in- 
crease the  fruits  and  products  of  the 
earth,  and  enable  him  to  supply  himself 
with  all  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of 
life  which  tend  to  promote  his  health, 
physical  welfare  and  happiness. 

It  has  been  stated,  that  while  some 
things  are  congenial  to  the  nature  of 
man,  and  necessary  to  sustain  life, 
others  are  destructive  to  his  existence 
as  an  oiganized  being.  Caloric  is  nee- 
esttiy  to  the  existence  of  animal  as 
well  as  vegetable  life,  but  too  much  of 
it,  causing  an  excessive  degree  of  heat, 
will  destroy  life.  Some  combinations 
of  matter,  and  conditions  of  the  atmos- 
phere, 80  filled  with  carbonic  acid  gas 
and  heated  with  caloric,  as  to  be  preju- 
dicial to  health,  and  destructive  to  ani- 
mal life,  tend  in  a  high  degree,  to  pro- 
mote the  growth  of  vegetation,  and  in- 
directly, and  in  the  final  result,  pro- 
mote animal  life  and  the  welfare  of 
man.  Thus,  even  those  elements  and 
laws  of  nature,  whose  immediate  efiect 
ia  to  destroy  the  life  of  man  when  ex- 
posed to  them,  in  their  general  and  ul- 
timate efiects,  tend  to  provide  the  ma- 
teriahi  to  furnish  him  with  food,  cloth- 
ing, fuel,  and  a  shelter,  and  to  promote 
his  general  welfiu^. 

Man's  intellect  and  understanding 
was  given  to  him  to  enable  him  to  judge 
of,  learn  from  experience,  and  under- 
stand, the  properties,  tendencies,  and 
efiects  of  all  the  elements  of  matter, 
and  of  all  their  various  combinations ; 
that  he  might  avoid  such  elements,  com- 
binations,  and  quantities,  as  are  inju- 
rious and  dangerous  to  him,  and  whose 
evil  tendencies  he  cannot  control,  and 
use  such  materials,  and  in  such  combi- 
nations and  quantities,  and  in  such  a 
mode,  and  conditions  of  the  human  sys- 
tem, as  to  promote  his  health  and  gen- 
eral good.  In  hot  climates,  he  promotes 
and  secures  his  general  health  and  wel- 
fare, and  that  of  his  family,  by  planting 
shade  trees,  and  building  a  house  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  burning  heat  of  the 
sun  during  the  day ;  in  very  cold  cli- 


mates, he  is  constantly  struggling  with 
the  cold,  instead  of  the  heat,  and  is 
obliged  to  build  a  house  or  hut  as  warm 
as  possible,  and  to  provide  himself  with 
a  large  amount  of  fiiel  and  of  clothing, 
of  leather,  furs  and  skins,  or  of  cloth 
made  of  wool,  to  protect  himself  from 
tlie  severity  of  the  cold ;  in  changeable, 
and  what  are  usually  termed  temperate 
climates,  he  finds  it  necessary  to  resort 
to  all  these  mean^,  and  to  use  these  and 
many  others,  some  to  protect  himself 
from  the  excessive  heats  of  summer,  and 
others  to  defend  himself  against  the 
cold  of  winter ;  and  in  all  climates,  he 
must  use  means  to  protect  himself 
against  rains,  storms,  dews,  winds  and 
bad  air ;  and  must  also  provide  himself 
with  a  sufficiency  for  every  day's  use  of 
wholesome  water  as  well  as  food. 

Man  is  bom  in  perfect  helplessness" 
and  ignorance,  and  yet  he  is  required  to 
conform  to  thd  laws  of  God  as  unfolded 
in  the  volume  of  nature ;  and  must  learn 
them  before  he  can  do  so.  His  whole 
life  should  therefore  be  constant  effort 
to  learn  these  laws ;  to  prevent  the 
physical  appetites  and  propensities  of 
his  nature  from  running  into  excess  and 
vice ;  to  resist  and  avoid  the  influence 
of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  of  the  ele- 
ments and  combinations  of  matter  which 
are  dangerous,  or  injurious  to  him  ;  to 
subdue  and  regulate  properly  his  own 
appetites  and  passions ;  and  to  snl^due 
the  earth,  and  convert  its  products  into 
useful  instruments  and  materials  for 
securing  and  promoting  Ids  health,  en- 
joyment and  general  welfare.  Hence 
one  of  the  first  and  most  important 
duties  of  parants,  is  to  give  their  child- 
ren as  much  instruction  as  is  in  their 
power,  and  adapted  to  their  station  and 
condition,  to  fit  them  in  the  best  man- 
ner to  discharge  their  duties,  provide 
for  and  satisfy  their  own  wants,  and 
for  the  great  business  and  duties  of  life, 
upon  which  they  have  entered. 

It  must  have  been  designed  by  the 
Deity,  and  probably  forms  the  basis  of 
His  moral  law  and  government,  that 
man  should  be  subject  to  a  constant 
struggle  with  the  physical  laws  of  na- 
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ture,  and  required  to  make  great  efforts 
to  support  life  and  satisfy  bis  own  wants 
and  provide  for  bis  own  conifoi'ts,  as  a 
suitaMe  discipline  to  develope  bis  fac- 
ulties, and  fit  bim  for  a  bigber  state  of 
existence.  Tbe  moral  law  and  govern- 
ment of  God,  wbicb  may  be  called  tbe 
moral  law  of  nature,  tberefore,  requires 
man  to  develope  bis  faculties  ;  to  strug- 
gle against  tbe  pbysical  laws  of  nature, 
and  provide  for  bis  own  wants  and  com- 
forts ;  and  to  act  under  all  circumstan- 
ces, in  sucb  a  manner  as  to  promote  bis 
own  general  welfare  and  bappiness,  and 
tbat  of  bis  fellow  beings,  and  particu- 
larly of  tbose  depending  upon  bim,  to 
tbe  greatest  extent  possible.  Tbis  con- 
clusion is  deduced  from  tbe  considera- 
tion, tbat  tbe  Deity,  being  an  omnisci- 
ent and  benevolent  being,  must  bave 
establisbed  all  tbe  pbysical,  as  well  as 
tbe  spiritual  and  moral  laws  of  tbe  uni- 
verse wbicb  comprise  tbe  law  of  nattire 


in  sucb  a  manner  as  to  promote  the 
general  welfare  and  bappiness  of  man  ; 
wben  be  conforms  to  tbem,  as  far  as  is 
in  bis  power.  Moral  virtue  may  there- 
fore be  defined,  perfect  obedience  to  tbe 
moral  laws  of  nature,  or  in  other  words 
to  tbe  will  of  God  ;  and  tbe  distinciiQQ 
between  right  and  wrong,  lies  in  con- 
formity, or  non-conformity  to  this  great 
rule.  .  By  acting  in  accordance  with  the 
moral  laws  of  nature,  mankind  will  not 
only  avoid  many  evils,  but  promote 
their  own  welfare  and  happiness  to  the 
greatest  extent,  of  which  their  constita- 
tion  and  nature  will  admit  The  prin- 
ciple of  sympathy  for  his  fellow  beings^ 
was  implanted  in  tbe  organic  and  phy- 
sical constitution  of  man,  in  order  to 
give  him  a  pbysical  propensity,  to  act 
in  accordance  with  tbe  moral  law,  and 
government  of  God,  so  far  as  to  do  his 
duty  to  his  fellow  beings. 


—mAM^^^^^H*^ 


THE  SUN. 


BY  J.  O.  PKiUnVAL. 


Thou  lookest  on  tbe  Earth,  and  lo!  it  smiles; 
Thy  light  is  hid,  and  all  things  droop  and  mourn; 
Laughs  tbe  wide  sea  around  her  budding  isles, 
When  through  their  heaven  thy  charging  car  is  borne; 
They  wbeel'st  away  thy  flight,  the  woods  are  shorn 
Of  all  their  waving  locks,  and  storms  awake: 
All,  tbat  was  once  so  beautiful,  is  torn 
By  tbe  wild  winds  which  plow  the  lonely  lake, 
And  in  their  maddening  rush,  the  crested  mountains  shake. 

Tbe  earth  lies  buried  in  a  shroud  of  snow; 
Life  lingers,  and  would  die,  but  thy  return 
Gives  to  their  gladdened  hearts  an  overflow 
Of  all  the  power  tbat  brooded  in  the  urn 
Of  their  chilled  frames,  and  then  they  proudly  spurn 
All  bands  that  would  confine,  and  give  to  air 
Hues,  fragrance,  shapes  of  beauty,  till  they  bum, 
When  on  a  dewy  mom  thou  darest  there 
Rich  waves  of  gold  to  wreathe  with  fairer  light  the  fair. 
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The  vales  are  thine;  and  when  the  touch  of  Spring 
Thrilla  them,  and  gives  them  gladness,  in  thy  light 
They  glitter,  as  the  glancing  swallow's  wing 
Dashes  the  water,  in  his  winding  flight 
And  leaves  behind  a  wave,  that  crinkles  bright, 
And  widens  outward  to  the  pebbled  shore; 
The  vales  are  thine,  and  when  they  wake  from  night, 
The  dews,  that  bend  the  grass  tips,  twinkling  o*er 
Their  soft  and  oozy  beds,  look  upward  and  adore. 

The  hills  are  thine;  they  catch  the  newest  beam. 
And  gladden  in  thy  parting,  where  the  wood 
Flames  out  in  every  leaf,  and  drinks  the  stream 
That  flows  from  out  thy  fullness,  as  a  flood 
Bursts  from  an  unknown  land,  and  rolls  the  food 
Of  nations  in  its  waters — so  thy  rays 
Flow  and  give  brighter  tints  than  ever  bud. 
When  a  dear  sheet  of  ice  reflects  a  blaze 
Of  many  twinkling  gems,  as  ever  glossed  bough  plays. 

Thine  are  the  mountains,  where  they  purely  lift 
Snows  that  have  never  wasted,  in  a  sky 
Which  hath  no  stain;  below,  the  storm  may  drift 
In  darkness,  and  the  thunder-gust  roar  by, 
Aloft  in  thy  eternal  smile  they  lie, 
Dazzling,  but  cold;  thy  farewell  glance  looks  there, 
And  when  below  thy  hues  of  beauty  die, 
Girt  round  them  as  a  rosy  belt,  they  bear 
Ante  the  high  dark  vault  a  brow  that  still  is  fair. 

The  clouds  are  thine  and  all  their  magic  hues 
Are  penciled  by  thee;  when  thou  bendest  low 
Or  oomest  in  thy  strength,  thy  hand  imbues 
Their  waving  folds  with  such  a  perfect  glow 
Of  all  pure  tints,  the  fairy  pictures  throw 
Shame  on  the  proudest  art;  the  tender  stain 
Hung  roung  the  verge  of  Heaven,  that  as  a  bow 
Girds  the  wide  world,  and  in  their  blended  chain 
All  tints  to  the  deep  gold  that  flashes  in  thy  train. 

These  are  thy  trophies,  and  thou  bend'st  thine  arch. 
The  sign  of  triumph,  in  a  seven-fold  twine. 
Where  the  spent  storm  is  hasting  on  its  march; 
And  there  the  glories  of  thy  light  combine, 
And  form  with  perfect  curve  a  lifted  line. 
Striding  the  earth  and  air:  man  looks  and  feels 
How  Peace  and  Mercy  in  its  beauty  shine. 
And  how  the  heavenly  messenger  impels 
Her  glad  wings  on  the  path,  that  thus  in  ether  sweUs. 
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THE  HUMAN  VOICE. 


This  noble  instrument,  the  human 
voice,  so  liberally  bestowed  upon  us, 
should  be  cultivated,  so  that  all  its  pow- 
ers may  be  brought  out.  Are  we  not 
guilty  of  a  practical  inconsistency,  in  tak- 
ing so  much  pains,  and  incurring  so  much 
expense,  in  teaching  our  children  an  art- 
ificial music,  while  we  neglect  this  natu- 
ral music,  which  is  capable  of  giving  us  a 
far  higher  and  more  enduring  pleasure? 
There  is  nothing  that  exerts  a  more  be- 
witching fascination  over  us  than  fine  con- 
versation. Personal  beauty  is  not  to  be 
compared  to  it.  The  young  and  the  beau- 
tiful will  cluster  round  an  eloquent  talk- 
er, while  Apollo  himself,  if  he  be  silent, 
will  be  left  to  admire  his  own  face  in  the 
glass.  There  is  an  unbought  grace,  a 
natural  charm,  in  conversation,  which 
wins  our  confidence,  and  opens  a  way  to 
our  hearts. 

To  be  in  the  presence  of  a  cultivated 
and  accomplished  man,  who  tasks  hi«s  fac- 
ulties to  entertain  us,  seems  like  the  en- 
joyment of  the  gifts  of  fairies.  We  have 
but  to  listen  and  the  treasures  of  learn- 
ing, reflection,  and  experience,  are  poured 
into  our  souls.  In  one  moment  the  beau- 
tiful web  which  has  taken  a  life  to  weave, 
is  unrolled  under  our  eyes.  A  succession 
of  lovely  pictures  is  made,  as  if  by  magic, 
to  pass  before  our  minds;  our  faculties 
are  roused  into  the  most  exhilarating  ac- 
tivity; unexpected  combinations  of  wit 
startle  us  with  electric  surprise;  our  souls 
expand  beneath  the  rich  rays  of  humour; 
our  taste  is  charmed  by  harmonious  peri- 
ods, well-chosen  langua|;e,  and  musical 
intonation;  and  all  this  is  effected  by  so 
little  a  thing  as  the  human  tongue.  But 
little  as  it  is,  it  is  a  mighty  instrument 
for  good  or  for  evil;  and,  in  saying  this, 
I  leave  out  of  the  question  the  power  of 
an  eloquent  public  orator,  and  speak  of 
its  effects,  merely  in  colloquial  intex^ 
course. 

It  was  in  conversation  that  Socrates  ut- 
tered those  discourses  upon  the  nature  of 
Beauty  and  Truth,  whicm  Plato  and  Xen- 
ophon  have  recorded.  Dr.  Johnson  owes 
the  better  part  of  his  fame  to  the  indefat- 
igable chronicler  of  his  talk.  His  life,  by 
BoaweU,  will  be  read  long  after  his  Ram- 
bler is  forgotten.  Mr.  JBurke  put  forth 
all  the  treasures  of  his  magnificent  mind 
in  conversation.     It  was  said  that  you 


could  not  stop  with  him  under  a  abed,  *o 
escape  the  rain,  for  five  minutea,  wilboa^ 
going  away  with  the  impression  thjtt  1»0 
was  the  greatest  man  in  England.  BCr* 
Jefferson  says  of  Franklin,  that  no  t>Kt» 
oonld  be  in  his  presence,  for  however  •hor* 
a  time,  without  learning  something  valu- 
able— a  remark  eminently  true,  froin  mH 
accounts,  of  Mr.  Jefferson  himself.  JLa3. 
to  come  a  little  nearer  to  our  own  tinne*. 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  and  Madame  de 
Stael  were  instances  of  persons  of  tbe 
highest  order  of  minds,  who  regarded 
conversation  as  a  noble  intellectual  exer- 
cise, affordinp^  ample  scope  to  the  most 
breative  genius,  and  the  proper  veliicdo 
for  the  most  profound  and  ari^nml 
thoughts. 

What  are  the  qualificatioi^  neoemamry 
to  form  a  good  talker?    In  the  first  plAoe, 
he  must  have  a  full  mind;  for  he  can  no 
more  talk  well  without  it,  than  a  river 
can  flow  to  the  ooean  without  a  f ountaixi. 
Let  me  not  be  understood  to  say,  that  lie 
must  be  a  learned  man.  t^  It  matters  not 
horn  what  sources  intellectual  wealth  be 
derived;  it  comes  equally  well  from  re- 
flecting and  observing,  as  from  reading:. 
Some  have  a  luxuriant  creativenesa    of 
mind,  so  that  thought  and  images  ariae 
in  it  as  naturally  as  flowers  spring  from 
the  ground.     These,  of  oouise,  are  the 
most  brilliant  and  gifted  talkers:  these 
are  they  *'  who  set  tables  in  a  roar;"  wlio 
charm  and  fascinate  the  listening  ear;  who 
condense  into  minutes  the  pleasurea  of 
hours,  and  yet  make  hours  pass  away 
with  the  rapidity  of  minutes.     Othera, 
too,  can  afford  an  entertainment  as  grati> 
fying,  thoush  not  as  stimulating,  from 
the  acquired  treasures  gained  by  exten- 
sive and  well-digested  reading,  or  by  1od|^ 
and  sharp  observation  of  men  and  man- 
ners.    But  there  must  be  moving  power 
from  within,  or,  however  much  the  op- 
erating instrument  be  cultivated,  it  will 
not  work  to  any  purpose. 

Another  essential  requisite  for  a  good 
talker  is  a  delicate  tact  in  discovering  the 
tastes  and  habits  of  thought  in  otheniy 
and  the  power  of  adapting  his  conversa- 
tion to  them .  The  perfection  of  this  qual- 
ity consists  in  the  rare  gift,  the  art  of 
drawing  out — ^the  ability  to  make  oiheniy 
unoonscionsly  to  themselves,  display,  in 
a  natural  manner,  their  faculties  and  ac- 
quirements. Nothing  is  more  deli^^tfol 
than  to  witness  its  exercise,  when  it 
arises  from  a  benevolent  motive;  to  see 
a  young  and  timid  spirit  gently  enfcnroed 
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I  to  dnir  aside  the  veil  of  reaenre  which 
iJoottdB  its  indiridnalitj,  to  put  forth  its 
fm  and  nstonl  moFdineiits,  and  to  glow 
vithft  warmth  which  is  partly  caught  and 
ptrUy  spontaneoas.  One  such  mind  acts 
apon  another  as  fire  upon  figures  traced 
in  sympathetic  iok-— bringing  out,  every 
moment,  warm  tints  of  feeing,  lighU  and 
ihadows  of  character,  and  bold,  original 
lirokes  of  shaping;  imagination,  which  had 
before  slambered  in  the  gloom  of  difti- 
deooe  and  distrust  Thia  ia  a  faculty  as 
me  as  it  is  beautiful ;  and  it  confers  upon 
its  possessor  an  almost  unbounded  power 
in  social  intercoarse,  for  he  is  by  far  the 
moBtagrseable  man  who  can  make  others 
sgr8eabi&  Many  of  those  who  possess 
it,  abase  it  to  the  gratification  of  a  mali- 
eioQS  wit,  or  a  restless  vanity. 

The  charm  of  conversation,  like  that  of 
letter-writing,  consists  in  its  being  the 
Dstnial  expression  of  natural  thoughts. 
It  is  difficult,  in  this  as  in  all  other  tMugs, 
to  find  the  proper  medium  between  two 
extremes.  Some  men,  aiming  at  correct- 
aesi  and  predsion,  cultivate  a  grandilo- 
qoenoe  and  pomp  of  expression  which  are 
quite  ludicrous,  especially  if  the  thoughts 
besr  no  proportion  to  the  cumbrous  ve- 
hicle in  which  they  are  transported. 
Others,  seeing  the  folly  of  this,  affect  a 
eareksB,  slipshod  style  of  talk,  which 
nothing  but  great  originality  and  raciness 
of  thought  will  render  tolerable.  The 
Isngttsge  of  conversation  should  be  plain, 
but  not  homely;  idiomatic,  but  not  vul- 
pr.  Other  thiiigs  being  alike,  he  who 
us  written  most  will  talk  best;  for  a 
writo's  ideas  naturally  form  themselves 
into  bannonious  periods,  and  he  will  be 
most  apt  to  avoid  a  redundancy  of  words. 

If  Dy  observations  be  true,  it  follows 
that  ooATenational  powers  are,  in  some 
nuasure,  natural,  and  some  acquired. 
Ihers  is  certainly  some  scope  for  educa- 
tion here.  Every  one  may  be  taught  to 
ipeak  gnunmatically,  to  enunciate  dis- 
inctly,  and  to  look  in  the  face  of  the 
jHRon  he  addresses.  These  are  trifles,  to 
K  sore;  bat  for  tiiis  very  reason  they  are 
easily  observed  as  neglected. 


Majt  is  the   most  important  thing 

fiiwted  on  the  earth.  Kulers,  societies, 

nd  systema  are  but  his  servants  and 
protectors. — JBeecher. 


TES  ATHSIST  AND  TEE  FLO  WSB . 


Whbn  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  Empe- 
ror of  France,  he  put  a  man  by  the  name 
o!  Oharney  into  prison.  He  thought 
Oharney  was  an  enemy  of  his  government, 
and  for  that  reason  deprived  him  of  his 
liberty.  Oharney  was  a  learned  and  pro- 
found mau,  and  as  he  walked  to  and  fro 
in  the  small  yard  into  which  his  prison 
opened,  ho  looked  up  to  the  heavens,  the 
work  of  God*8  fingers,  and  to  the  moon 
and  stars  which  he  ordained,  and  ex- 
claimed, **  All  things  come  by  chance." 

One  day,  while  pacing  his  yard,  he  saw 
a  tiny  plant  just  breaking  the  ground  near 
the  wjdl.  The  sight  of  it  caused  a  pleas- 
ant diversion  of  his  thoughts.  No  other 
green  thing  was  within  his  inclosure.  He 
watched  its  growth  every  day.  "How 
came  it  therer'  was  his  natural  inquiry. 
As  it  grew,  other  queries  were  suggested. 
"  How  came  these  delicate  little  veins  in 
its  leaves?  What  made  its  proportions  so 
perfect  in  every  part,  each  new  branch 
taking  its  exact  place  on  the  parent  stock, 
neither  too  near  another,  nor  too  much 
on  one  side." 

In  his  loneliness  the  plant  became  the 
prisoner's  teacher,  and  his  valued  friend. 
When  the  flower  be^nm  to  unfold  he  was 
filled  with  delight.  It  was  white,  purple 
and  rose-colored,  with  a  fine,  silvery 
fringe.  Oharney  made  a  frame  to  sup- 
port it,  and  did  what  his  circumstances 
allowed  to  shelter  it  from  pelting  rains 
and  violent  winds. 

"  All  things  come  by  chance,"  had  been 
written  by  him  on  the  wall,  just  above 
where  the  flower  grew.  Its  gentle  re- 
proof, as  it  whispered:  "There  is  One 
who  made  me,  so  wonderfully  beautiful, 
and  He  it  is  who  keeps  me  alive."  shamed 
the  proud  man's  unbelief.  He  brushed 
the  lying  words  from  the  wall,  while  his 
heart  felt  that,  "  He  who  made  all  things 
is  God.". 

But  God  had  a  further  blessing  for  the 
erring  man  through  the  humble  flower. 
There  was  an  Italian  prisoner  in  the  same 
yard  whose  little  daughter  was  permitted 
to  visit  him.  The  girl  was  much  pleased 
with  Charney's  love  for  his  flower.  She 
related  what  she  saw  to  the  wife  of  the 
jailer.  The  story  of  the  prisoner  and  his 
flower  passed  from  one  to  another,  until 
it  reached  the  ears  of  the  amiable  Em- 
press, Josephine.      The   Empress  said: 
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**  The  man  who  so  devotedly  loves  and 
tends  a  flower,  can  not  be  a  bad  man. " 
So  she  persuaded  the  Emperor  to  set  him 
at  liberty. 

Chamey  carried  his  flower  home,  and 
carefully  tended  it  in  his  own  green- 
house. It  had  taught  him  t«)  believe  in  a 
God,  and  had  delivered  him  from  pris- 


'**^#//^/##»H». 


TBUS  FSAYZB. 


FROM  HENRY  WARD  BEECH  ER. 


Prayer  covers  the  whole  of  man's  life. 
There  is  no  thought,  feeling,  yearning,  or 
desire,  however  low,  trifling,  or  vulgar  we 
may  deem  it,  which,  if  it  affects  our  real 
interest  or  happiness,  we  iQa^  not  lay  be- 
fore God  and  be  sure  of  his  sympathy. 
ELis  nature  is  such  that  our  often  coming 
does  not  tiro  him.  The  whole  burden  of 
the  whole  life  of  every  man  may  be  rolled 
unto  God  and  not  weary  him,  though  it 
has  wearied  the  man. 

Some  may  be  content  to  regard  God  as 
a  being  of  crystalline  purity  and  awful 
majesty,  to  be  worshipped  siar  off,  and 
not  troubled  with  the  details  of  daily  life 
and  conflict;  but  others  need  a  God  to 
whom  they  can  come  neavy  and  on  whose 
bosom  they  can  lean  their  heads,  and  be 
welcome  there.  They  think  of  him  nine 
times  with  a  gush  of  filial  love,  where 
they  do  so  once  with  solemn  and  shiver- 
ing awe.  They  know  that  he  loves  each 
one  of  his  children  with  a  separate  and 
a  peculiar  love,  and  that  he  luiows  each 
one  by  name. 

Pray  out  your  life  to  God.  •'  Be  in- 
stant in  prayer,^'  and  the  only  way  to  do 
this,  is  to  go  to  him  in  all  moods;  in  joy 
and  sorrow,  in  depression  and  mirth,  in 
hope  and  fear;  with  everything  that  is  in 
you,  or  that  touches  you.  Cofifide  in  Ood 
— make  him  your  familiar  friend.  Keep 
open  the  path  from  your  heart  to  the 
heart  of  God,  and  let  airy  feet  be  always 
treading  its  trackless  way. 

There  is  a  prayer  that  is  too  deep  for 
words,  or  even  groans.  Have  you  never 
lain  prostrate  before  God  in  the  conscious- 
ness that  his  eye  was  reading  all' that  you 
could  not  tell  him? 


No  need  to  explain  things  to  God,  as 
one  must  do  to  the  dearest  human  friimd. 
No  fear  of  his  betraying  whit  we  pour  in- 
to his  ear.  Come  boldly  and  gladly  to 
his  feet;  let  him  be  to  you  as  sunshine  on 
the  mountains,  to  attract  and  warm,  ratti. 
er  than  as  the  shadows  of  those  monntains 
which  can  only  awe. 

The  heart  that  cannot  opdn  to  the  eye 
of  man  goes  naked  and  open  into  the  pres- 
ence of  its  God.  There,  all  the  sealed 
fountains  are  unclosed;  there,  all  the  se- 
crets which  must  ever  be  secrets  from  the 
nearest  and  most  beloved  earthly  friend, 
are  disclosed,  and  the  shrinking  and  sen- 
sitive soul  has  no  reserve.  Thus,  we  have 
sat  down  in  the  forest  on  a  summer's  day, 
and  as  long  as  men  and  boys  tramped  by, 
and  the  clatter  and  clash  of  business  was 
heard,  there  was  no  movement  in  the  for- 
est; but  when  the  din  had  ceased,  when 
the  footsteps  had  died  away,  and  we  sat 
motionless  as  the  tree  which  mipported 
us,  there  was  a  twitter  overhead,  and  then 
an  answer  from  another  tree-top.  Then 
out  hopped  a  bird,  and  lifted  up  its  voice 
in  song,  and  then  a  squirrel  ran  along 
the  ground,  and  one  by  one  all  the  mys- 
teries and  confidences  of  the  forest  were 
revealed  to  us.  Thus  unfolds  the  soul  ol 
man  when  none  but  God  is  near;  when  it 
is  hungering  and  thirsting  after  eitber  the 
higher  or  the  lower  wants  of  life;  when  it 
is  yearning  for  its  Father,  or  when  it  is 
home-sick  for  heaven. 

There  be  ecstacies  in  prayer,  when  the 
soul  exults  like  birdis  on  a  fair  morning 
in  spring;  and  there  be  agonies  of  prayer, 
when  the  burden  of  the  soul  cannot  be 
even  groaned  out.  We  must  bear  the 
burden  of  Christ,  the  burden  of  souls; 
this  he  permits,  and  when  we  are  before 
Gk>d,  wrestling  for  the  brother,  the  child, 
the  loved  friend  of  whatever  name,  when 
we  think  of  that  dear  soul,  glowing  amid 
everlasting  light,  or  wailing  amid  ever- 
lasting sh^ows,  wfuU  words  can  ease  iwf 

It  is  not  truth  nor  philosophy  to  say 
that  prayer  alters  nothing,  that  the  laws 
of  nature  are  fixed,  and  that  entreaty  can- 
not change  theuL  The  laws  of  nature  art 
fixed  ofh  purpose  to  be  used  for  the  grwUmg 
of  prayer.  Any  man  can  use  the  laws  ot' 
nature  to  grant  the  requests  of  his  child. 
Does  he  say  that  God,  who  made  those 
laws,  cannot  do  as  much  with  them  as  he 
can? 

Spontaneity  in  prayer  we  claim,  as  that 
which  is  most  natural  to  us;  but  far  be  it 
from  our  thought  to  condemn  form  for 
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dioie  who  can  thiu  pny  best.  Let  no 
Bin  bind  or  ahaokle  another  man's  oon- 
ideDoe,  or  try  to  walk  by  another  man's 
light  Let  each  be  tme  to  himself.  Oh! 
let  the  lotil  alone;  respect  its  moods  and 
impolaes.  Judge  not  each  other.  Let 
each  sinner  prfty  as  best  as  he  can,  come 
unto  God  as  best  he  may,  but  Ut  him 
come. 

The  loal  of  man  sways  hither  and 
thither  like  the  sea,  tossed  by  restless 
yeimings,  and  passions,  and  fears;  and 
there  is  no  shore  a^nst  which  it  may 
fanak  snd  rest,  bat  the  bosom  of  its  Gk>d. 


■■#«###/#^##»>»*. 


*Tb»  Bomde  Brown  Cottage.'^ 


BT    ADDIS    L.     PS008. 


Fak  away  from  my  home 

I'm  a  wanderer  to-niffht ; 
Tet  I  think  of  the  loTed  ones, 

And  pray  for  a  sight 
Of  the  absent. 

Of  those  I  love  fondly  and  well, 
At  the  ''  bonme  brown  cottage  " 

Just  under  the  hilL 

Twas  there  that  my  mother 

First  taught  me  to  pray, 
Twas  tiiere  that  I  heard  her 

In  stridcen  tones  say, — 
God  Uess  yon,  my  boy, 

My  own  darling  Will, 
Ai  I  left  the  brown  cottage 

Just  under  the  hilL 

Let  memory  paint  me 

A  picture  to-night. 
Of  onr  circle  at  home 

So  cheerful  and  bright. 
Bo  they  miss  me  this  hour. 

Do  they  miss  roving  Will 
At  the  '*  bonnie  brown  cottage  " 

Just  under  the  hill? 

There  the  wild  rose  and  woodbine 

Together  have  grown, 
Cer  the  low  open  porch 

Of  my  own  mountain  home, 
There's  the  old  mossy  backet 

That  hangs  in  the  well, 
At  the  "  bonnie  brown  cottage  " 

Just  under  the  hill? 
Nov.  2 


There's  the  grove  of  old  elms, 

Wherein  childhood  I've  plajred, 
There's  the  path  where  with  friends 

Of  my  youth  I  have  strayed. 
To  the  bank  of  the  river 

Where  stands  the  old  mill, 
Near  the  **  bonnie  brown  cottage  " 

Just  under  the  hilL 

There's  the  old  mossy  seat 

'Neath  the  jessamine  bower, 
Where  with  loved  ones  IVe  lingered 

At  twilight's  soft  hour; 
There's  the  grave,  neath  the  willow 

Of  dear  sister  Nell, 
At  the  ''  bonnie  brown  cottage  " 

Just  under  the  hill. 

But  the  picture  is  finished. 

It  fades  from  my  sights 
I  am  weary  of  wandering. 

And  lonely  to-night. 
For  long  years  have  passed 

Since  I  bade  them  farewell^ 
At  the  '^  bonnie  brown  cottage  " 

Just  under  the  hUl. 


'HMii^^i^iHHiH 


ASTBONOMT. 

PROF.  Mitchell's  lectures. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  lecture,  I 
attempted  to  give  some  idea  of  the  pow- 
er of  the  telescope,  by  unfolding  to  you 
the  results  which  have  been  achieved 
through  its  mighty  instrumentality. 
My  object  was,  to  convey  to  your  mind 
some  notion  of  the  range  which  we  are 
permitted  to  take  though  space,  when 
carried  by  this  mighty  instrument. 
But  it  will  be  remembered  that  I  only 
moved  outward  in  one  direction.  I 
penetrated  from  point  to  point,  from 
object  to  object,  from  star  to  star,  from 
cluster  to  cluster,  until  the  distance  be- 
come so  great  that  light,  upon  its  tire- 
less wing,  almost  refused  to  pass  the 
mighty  interval.  All  this  has  been  ac- 
complished by  the  science,  the  skill, 
and  the  mechanical  ingenuity  of  man ; 
and  it  is  with  this  instrument  that  he 
ha  prosecuted  his  explorations  of  the 
vast  universe  of  God.      But  in  all  this 
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we  have  said  nothing  of  the  laws  which 
govern  the  material  universe.  We 
have  said  nothing  of  the  mighty  globes 
that  wheel  their  mystic  flight  thi-ough 
space,  making  the  melody  of  motion,  if 
not  the  fancied  music  of  the  spheres. 
Are  these  globes  governed  by  law;  or 
do  they  sweep  through  space  regardless 
of  any  bond  uniting  to  the  centre  of  the 
universe)  Is  it  law  that  reigns,  or  cha- 
otic confusion?  For  more  than  3,000 
years  the  eye  gazed  upon  these  far  dis- 
tant and  beiEiutiful  orbs;  it  watched  their 
motions  through  the  heavens;  it  deter- 
mined, companitively,  their  relative 
distances,  and,  approximately,  their  pe- 
riodic time.  JBut  for  that  entire  period, 
the  law  regulating  these  motions  was 
locked  up — it  was  a  sealed  book. 

Copernicus  announced  to  us,  as  I 
have  already  said,  the  true  system  of 
the  Universe;  but  it  was  not  until  the 
powerful  genius  of  Kepler  was  turned 
to  the  subject,  that  any  law  was  evolv- 
ed by  which  it  was  possible  to  account 
for  and  determine  with  certainty  the 
movements  of  the  planets.     After  long 
yeai-s  of  toil  and  study  this  most  ex- 
traordinary of  all  the  geniuses  that  ever 
graced  our  earth — the  first  in  point  of 
time  and  the  first  in  point  of  talent — ^re- 
vealed to  us  the  laws  that  govern  the 
heavenly  bodies.      T  have  only  time  to 
announce  these  laws  to-night.      Would 
that  I  had  time  to  unfold  to  you  the 
workings  of  that  mighty  mind;  but  its 
results  are  all  that  I  can  give  you.     He 
found  that  the  old  idea  that  the  planets 
revolved  in  circles  round  the  sun,  was 
false.      This  idea  had  become  so  stamp- 
ed upon  the  minds  of  the  old  astrono- 
mers that  it  resisted  every  investigation 
that  tended  to  conflict  with  it.      Its 
grasp  had  been  so  fastened  upon  them, 
th:it  they  could  not  loose  its  hold.     But 
Kepler,  by  his  genius,  rose  to  the  true 
comprehension  of  the  orbs  of  the  plan- 
ets.   He  found  that  these  or})S  perform- 
ed their  revolutions,  not  in  circles,  but 
in  elliptic  curves.     This  was  his  fir«t 
grand  discovery.     The  true  orbit  of  the 
planets  was  now  known;  and  the  next 
thing  to  be  done  was  to  discover  the 


law  regulating  their  motions,  and  by 
which  they  could  be  traced  in  their 
joumeyings,  and  their  progress  marked 
He  found  tliat  if  a  line  were  drawn 
from  the  sun,  which  occupies  a  point  in 
the  centre,  out  to  the  planet^  that  as 
the  planet  moves  round  the  sun,  this 
line  will  sweep  over  equal  surfaces  in 
equal  times. 

Here  was  the  second  grand  discovery, 
and  now  it  was  found  ]K)S8ible  to  tnce 
the  planets  round  the  sun,  and  to  ac- 
count for  all  their  movements.      Here, 
it  would  seem,  the  mind  of  any  man 
might  have  remained  satisfied,  after  re- 
vealing   these  two   great  truths,    that 
have  been  continually  more  and   more 
verified,    as    we  have  penetrated  into 
space.    It  was  not  so,  however,  with  the 
mind  of  Kepler.     Having  discovered 
that  all  the  planets  revolve  in  eUiptic 
curves  around  the  sun,  and  that  the  sun 
occupied  the  focus  of  all  these  revolu- 
tions, his  mind  was  so  impressed  with 
the    beauty  of  these   laws,   that    the 
thought  occurred  to  him,  that  possibly 
there  might  be  some  law   uniting  all 
these   bright  worlds   together    in   one 
grand  system,  and  that  some   relation 
existed  between  their  |jeriodic  time  and 
their  relative  distances,  which,  if  ascer- 
tained, would  enable  him  when  know- 
ing the  one  to  discover  the  other.     For 
seventeen  years  he  examined  this   mat- 
ter  with   unremitting  attention.     He 
formed  every  possible  hypothesis — ^he 
exhausted  his  ingenuity  in  attempting 
to  discover  this  law.      At  the  close  <^ 
this  long  period,  he  reached  his  final 
grand  result.      He  demonstrated  this 
truth — that  the  squares  of  the  periodic 
time  of  the  planets  are  alwajrs  propoi^ 
tioned  to  the  cubes  of  their  distances. 
Perhaps  this  language  is  not  clear  to 
all   who  hear  me.      One   moment  for 
explamition:  The  square  of  a  number  is 
produced  by  multiplying  it  into  itself — 
thus  the  square  of  4  is  16;  the  cube  of  a 
number  is  found  by  multiplying  it  into 
itself  thi-ee  times;  the  fourth  power,  by 
multiplying  the  number  four  times,  &c: 
This  is  a  very  simple  law,  and  with  its 
aid,  if  we  know  the  periodic  tdmes  of 
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the  planets,  and  know  the  distance  of  a 
single  one  of  them,  belonging  to  this 
mighty  brotherhood  of  worlds,  we  can 
in  a  moment  reveal  the  distances  of  all 
the  others  in  succession.  When  Kep- 
LKR  reached  these  grand  results,  nothing 
more  remained  to  be  dona  The  great 
problem  of  the  uniTerse  had  been  resolv- 
ed. But  something  more  was  to  be  ac- 
complished. How  was  it  that  the 
pknets  were  retained  in  their  orbits  1 
What  power  was  it  that  bound  them  to 
Uie  suni  It  required  the  genius  of 
^N^KwroM  to  resolve  this  great  problem. 
And  he,  centering  all  the  energies  of 
his  mighty  mind  upon  this  great  idea, 
from  year  to  year,  finally  rose  to  the 
great  truth — ^finally  reached  the  discov- 
eiy  of  the  great  law  of  gravitation. 
Here  again  I  wish  it  were  possible  for 
me  to  ex](^lain  the  reasonings  by  which 
he  reached  this  grand  result;  but  again 
I  am  forced  to  give  you  only  the  result. 
He  found  this  to  be  true — ^that  every 
particle  of  matter  in  the  universe  attracts 
every  other  particle,  and  that  this  at- 
tracdon  increases  in  a  ratio  correspond- 
ing to  the  amount  of  matter  contained 
in  the  body,  and  diminishing  in  a  ratio 
oarrespomiing  to  the  distance  between 
the  bodies.  Suppose,  for  instance,  two 
bodies  to  be  located  in  the  heavens,  a 
eertain  distance  apart  The  distance  be- 
tween these  bodies,  we  will  call  2,  and 
the  attraction  which  one  exerts  over  the 
other,  we  will  r^)resent  by  1.  Now, 
if  you  remove  one  of  these  bodies  twice 
lis  original  distance  from  the  other,  its 
attraction  will  be  but  1-4,  and  if  you 
remove  it  three  times  its  distance,  its  at- 
traction will  be  but  1-9,  and  as  you  con- 
tinue to  move  it,  its  attraction  will  be 
expressed  by  a  fraction,  the  numerator 
of  which  will  be  2,  and  the  denomina- 
tor the  square  of  the  distance. 

As  soon  as  the  law  of  gravitation  was 
diBoovered,  the  whole  movement  of  the 
univmse  became  a  new  problem.  As 
soon  as  Nkwton  found  that  it  regulated 
the  movements  of  the  moon,  he  extend- 
ed it  to  the  planets,  and  he  went  still 
fiorUia' — he  attempted  the  resolution  of 
another  problentL      If,  said  he,  the  spn 


exerts  an  influence  upon  all  the  planets 
which  is  equal  to  the  inverse  ratio  of  its 
distance,  what  will  be  the  curve  of  their 
revolutioni  He  computed  that  when  he 
reached  the  expression  of  the  orbit,  it 
would  be  the  expression  of  ellipse;  but  to 
his  astonishment,  he  found  that  was 
not  the  expression.  He  found  a  general 
expression  not  only  of  the  elliptic  curve, 
but  of  three  other  curves,  the  elHpse, 
the  parabola,  the  hyperbola  and  the  cir- 
cle. He  employs  the  telescope  for  the 
purpose  of  verifying  the  result  He 
finds  the  example  of  the  circle  in  the 
orbit  of  the  four  moons  of  Jupiter.  The 
ellipse  in  the  orbits  of  the  planets,  and 
in  the  orbits  of  the  comets,  he  fiinds  ex- 
amples of  the  parabola  and  the  hyper- 
bola. 

The  next  great  point  was  this :  If 
all  the  bodies  in  space  are  mutually 
operated  upon  by  each  other,  then  we 
must  examine  the  influence  produced — 
we  must  weigh  the  sun  and  all  its  plan- 
ets, and  determine  the  matter  they  con- 
tain, and  their  relative  distances  from 
each  other. 

Let  us  wing  our  flight  in  imagina- 
tion to  the  sun;  there  we  find  a  mighty 
globe,  880,000  miles  in  diameter 
— here  we  fix  our  position.  96,000,- 
000  of  miles  from  the  sun,  we  fix  our 
eyes  upon  a  globe,  fastened  in  space  and 
stationary.  If  a  force  should  set  that 
body  in  motion,  it  would  move  ofl*  in  a 
straight  line  through  space  ;  but  the  at- 
traction of  the  sun  seizes  it,  and  lo  !  a 
planet,  bathed  in  the  light  of  its  parent 
sun,  wheels  in  an  undeviating  orbit 
around  its  great  centre. 

Now,  if  we  had  but  this  sun,  and 
this  planet,  it  would  move  on  forever  in 
the  same  path.  Centuries,  ages  might 
roll  away,  and  yet  our  solihiry  planet 
would  be  found  whirling  through  the 
same  orbit  But  now  let  us  make  a 
change — ^around  this  planet  let  us  fling 
a  circling  moon.  This,  too,  if  it  were 
not  under  the  influence- of  any  other  ob- 
ject than  its  own  centre,  would  take  up 
its  unvarying  circles.  But  as  the  prim- 
ary planet  takes  its  course  round  the 
sun,  the  latter  draws  the  moon  away 
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from  the  earth,  and  here  are  introduced 
disturbances ;  one  of  these  bodies  inter- 
feres with  another — ^yet  it  matters  not 
how  complex  these  disturbances  may 
be;  analysis  can  trace  them,  but  add 
other  planets  and  other  satellites,  and 
yet  the  mutual  disturbances  of  these  up- 
on each  other  have  been  computed  in 
the  most  absolute  manner.  ThQ  matho* 
matician  has  gone  so  &r  as  actually  to 
write  out,  in  symbolical  characters,  the 
history  of  the  universe.  We  have  not 
only  the  present  and  the  past,  but  what 
is  more  wonderful  still,  roll  back  the 
curtain  of  futurity,  and  predict  with  ab- 
solute certainty,  changes  that  are  to 
take  place  in  the  marslmling  of  the  hosts 
of  the  Universe. 

Three  thousand  years  ago  an  astron- 
omer who  was  then  located  upon  the 
tower  of  Babylon,  announced  that  the 
sun  was  sinking  in  eclipse.  We  know 
the  year,  we  know  the  circumstances, 
we  know  the  fact,  and  now  the  mathe- 
matician and  the  astronomer  take  up 
this  problem,  and  running  backward 
through  all  the  movements  of  the  moon 
and  sun,  dertermine  the  relative  distan- 
ces of  these  bodies  at  that  period,  and 
when  this  is  ascertained,  it  is  found 
that  the  mean  motion  of  the  Moon  is 
not  what  is  was  3,000  years  ago.  The 
observations  of  our  day  prove  that  the 
Moon  is  now  moving  more  rapidly  in 
its  orbit  than  at  earlier  periods.  This 
fact,  for  a  long  time  perplexed  astrono- 
mers. Some  conceived  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  I'eject  the  old  tables  of 
computation ;  some  that  the  law  of  grav- 
itation could  not  account  for  it ;  and 
after  much  toilsome  examination  it  was 
almost  abandoned  in  despair,  when  for- 
tunately. La  Place  stepped  in,  and  ap- 
plying his  mighty  mind  to  the  solution 
of  the  problem,  rescues  Science  from 
the  di1<>"innL  in  which  she  seemed  to  be 
placed.  I  mention  this  fiact,  and  I 
shall  now  explain  it,  to  show  you  how 
fiur  the  mind  has  carried  its  inveetiga- 
tions.  By  a  strict  observance,  we  find 
that  the  figure  of  the  Earth's  orbit  is 
slowly  changiog.  From  year  to  year, 
we  find  it  gradually  opening  out  and 


becoming  nearly  circular.  The  Mooa 
being  disturbed  in  its  movem^it  by  the 
Sun,  is  not  permitted  to  move  so  com- 
pletely under  the  influence  of  ite  cen- 
tre, Uie  Earth,  as  it  would  otherwise 
be.  The  Sun,  by  its  attraction,  retards 
the  movement  of  the  Moon  around  the 
Earth,  but  as  the  Earth  is  gradually  re- 
moving from  the  Sun,  as  it  orbit  grows 
more  and  more  circular,  the  Moon  is 
carried  &rther  from  its  disturbing  in- 
fluence, and  being  thus  left  more  under 
the  immediate  control  of  the  Earth,  its 
motion  is  accelerated  from  year  to  year, 
and  &om  age  to  ag&  But  mark  the 
result  The  Moon,  in  3,000  years,  has 
got  in  advance  of  its  old  place  only 
about  thirty-six  times  its  diameter. 
Minute  as  this  is,  it  has  been  detected, 
its  origin  and  its  cause  have  heesi  as- 
signed, and  we  know  it  will  go  on  in- 
creasing for  thousands  and  thousands  of 
years.  But  there  is  a  limit  to  its  ac- 
celeration. That  time  will  be  when 
the  Earth's  orbit  shall  become  exactij 
round.  Then  its  pace  will  be  retarded, 
and  as  the  Earth's  orbit  begins  to  grow 
elliptical,  the  motion  of  the  Moon  will 
decrease,  and  thus  oscillating  backward 
and  forward,  this  mighty  pendulum 
will  continue  to  strike  ^e  bonis  of 
eternity. 

We  are  indebted  to  Bode,  of  Berlin, 
for  the  discovery  of  a  law  which  dete^ 
mines  in  a  very  singular  manner  the 
relative  distances  of  the  Planets.  Then 
was  found  to  be  an  interval  between  the 
orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter,  the  law  was 
broken — ^there  was  no  Planet  to  fill  the 
space.  The  idea  occurred  that  there 
might  be  a  Planet  revolving  within  the 
orbits  of  these  two  planets;  and  Astron- 
omers were  watching  eagerly  for  any 
phenomenon  that  might  present  itsdf 
in  that  part  of  the  Heavens.  It  so 
happened,  that  at  the  b^ening  of  the 
century,  and  on  the  very  first  day  df 
the  century,  Piazzi  of  Palermo  &ids 
entering  that  portion  of  the  Heavens 
an  object  that  ought  not  to  be  there  if 
his  charts  are  true.  It  had  the  s^ppeut- 
ance  of  a  fixed  star,  but  by  its  motionB 
it  ought  to  be  a  Planet     Eor  forty  days 
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be  followed  it  up,  noting  its  position 
nig^t  after  night,  till  finally  a  sufficient 
number  of  observations  were  obtained 
to  enable  him  to  determine  the  limits 
of  its  orbit— and  behold  !  it  filled  the 
space  in  the  extraordinary  series,  oom- 
j:ieting  and  making  it  a  perfect  scale 
from  beiginning  to  end.     I  will  but  ad- 
vert to  the  other  discoveries.     In  a  few 
jean  another  body  was  added,  and  then 
another,  and  then  a  fourth,  making  four 
small  Planets  between  Mars  and  Jupi- 
ter.   It  was  believed  that  there  would 
never  be  another  found.      It  seemed 
that  the  whole  Heavens  had  been  ex- 
plored, and  80  thoroughly  that  no  ob- 
jeet  cimld  have  escaped  the  scrutiny. 
Bat  on  the  12tii  of  December,  1845,  we 
find  it  announced  by  Encke  of  Dries- 
aok,  in  Gennany,  that  he  had  added  a 
fifth  star  to  the  number,  and  now  we 
have  ^ye  small  planets  revolving  be- 
tween Mars  and  Jnpiter. 

The  tyBtem  being  now  complete,  we 
go  out  at  once  by  means  of  this  series 
to  the  noBt  distant  of  all  the  old  Plan- 
et»-the  Planet  Saturn.  Before  the 
dose  of  the  last  century  it  was  noticed 
tint  ibae  i^peared  to  be  some  disturb- 
ing influence  exerted  upon  this  Planet 
h  was  kfwad  that  it  was  not  even  in 
its  modons ;  it  was  irregular,  and  its 
lD^:alaiitieB  were  induced  by  influen- 
ces Ijing,  possiblj,  upon  the  exterior  of 
fteoilat  <tf  the  Planet  But  no  mind 
Washund  bold  enough  to  enter  into  an 
hvotigatum  of  the  causes  of  these  phe- 
bmena  at  that  day.  In  1781  a  for- 
pnate  accident  revealed  the  caus«5. 
Ir  Wm.  Hezschel  finds  a  new  Comet 
Pit  when  the  mathematician  takes  up 
li  apparatus  and  examines  it,  he  finds 
lit  thk  Comet  is  in  £5M)t  no  Comet, 
liiaPknet  He  fibads  that  the  object 
jlich  Heiachel  had  revealed  to  the  eye 
sa  krge  Planet,  fieur  distant  from  the 
Thos  seemed  to  be  the  last  link 
i  the  m^ty  chain  that  Science  had 
so  kmg  foraging.  It  seemed  to  be 
ble  to  reach  beyond  this  limit, 
» star  or  planet  is  not  visible  with- 
^theaid  <tf  a  Telescope.  It  is  1,800,- 
mileB  from  the  central  Sun. 


In  a  little  time  it  was  found  that  this 
planet  had  already  been  seen  years  be- 
fore. It  was  found  that  the  old  As- 
tronomers had  remarked  it,  but  had  be- 
lieved it  to  be  a  fiixed  star.  This  gave 
great  advantages  to  the  modem  Asto>n- 
omers,  for  they  found  it  possible  to  avail 
themselves  oi  the  computations  of  the 
ancients  in  their  investigations.  Its 
movements  were  watched,  and  it  was 
found  utterly  impossible  to  reconcile 
the  old  observations  with  the  new  ones. 
In  1781,  Bouvard,  a  French  Astrono- 
mer, turns  his  attention  to  the  subject 
He  finds  it  impossible  to  reconcile  the 
new  with  the  old  computations,  and  it 
is  impossible  for  him  to  settle  whether 
the  discrepancy  grows  out  of  the  im- 
perfections of  the  instruments  or  the 
action  of  some  imknown  force  in  the 
Heavens.  At  length  he  said,  *I  will 
reject  the  old — I  will  adopt  the  new. 
I  will  compute  the  elements  of  this 
planet,  and  compute  the  tables  by  which 
I  shall  be  guided.'  These  tables  were 
computed;  but  in  a  few  years  we  fiind 
the  computed  and  the  observed  places 
of  the  Planet  a^^ain  disagreeing.  The 
Planet  was  getting  in  advance  of  its 
computed  place — it  was  getting  farther 
from  the  Sun  than  it  ought  to  be. 

As  early  as  1833,  we  find  the  As- 
tronomer Boual  observing  with  great 
accuracy  the  fluctuations  of  this  Planet, 
and  after  attempting  the  influence  of 
every  force  that  could  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  its  movements,  he  found  that 
the  Planet  had  increased  its  distance 
from  the  Sun  twice  the  distance  of  the 
Moon  from  the  Earth.  What  power 
was  there  concealed  in  the  vast  depths 
of  space,  that  could  exert  such  an  in- 
fluence over  the  Planet? 

For  a  long  time  no  mind  dared  to 
touch  the  problem.  At  length  a  young 
Astronomer  rises,  unknown  to  fame, 
but  with  a  mind  capable  of  grasping  all 
the  difficulties  involved  in  any  of  ^ese 
questions.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  Lev- 
enier.  He  began  by  taking  up  the 
movements  of  Mercury.  He  was  dis- 
satisfied with  the  old  computations  and 
the  old  tables,  and  he  ventured  to  be- 
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gin  anew,  and  to  compute  an  entirely 
new  set  of  tables.  With  these  new 
tables  he  predicted  the  precise  instcutvt 
when  the  planet  Mercury,  on  the  18th 
of  May,  1845,  would  touch  the  Sun, 
and  sweep  across  it  The  time  rolls 
round  when  the  Planet  is  to  be  seen, 
and  his  prediction  verified  or  confuted. 
The  day  arrives,  but  alas !  for  the  com- 
puter, the  clouds  let  down  their  dark 
curtains  and  veil  the  Sun  from  his  sight. 
Oui*  own  Observatory  had  just  been 
finished,  and  if  the  audience  will  per- 
mit, I  will  state  briefly  my  own  obser- 
vations upon  the  Planet.  I  had  ten 
long  years  been  toiling.  I  had  com- 
menced what  appeared  to  be  a  hopeless 
entei^rise.  But  finally  saw  the  build- 
ing finished — I  saw  this  mighty  Tele- 
scoi)e  created — I  had  adjusted  it  with 
my  own  hands — 1  had  computed  the 
precise  time  when  the  Planet  would 
come  in  contact  with  the  Sun's  disk, 
and  the  precise  {)oint  where  the  contact 
would  teke  place;  but  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  only  about  the  thous- 
andth part  of  the  Sun's  disk  enters  up- 
on the  field  of  the  Telescope,  the  im- 
portance of  directing  the  instrument  to 
the  right  point  will  be  realized.  Five 
minutes  before  the  com]>uted  time  of 
the  contact  I  took  my  place  at  the  in- 
strument. The  beautiful  machinery 
that  carries  the  Telescope  with  the  Sun 
was  set  in  motion,  and  the  instrument 
directed  to  that  part  of  the  Sun's  disk 
at  which  it  was  anticipated  the  contact 
would  take  place.  And  there  I  sat, 
with  feelings  which  no  one  in  this  au- 
dience can  realiza  It  was  my  first  ef- 
fort. All  had  been  done  by  myself. 
After  I'emaining  there  for  what  seemed 
to  be  long  hours,  I  inquired  of  my  as- 
sistant how  much  longer  I  would  have 
to  wait.  I  was  answered  fov/r  minutes. 
I  kept  my  place  for  what  seemed  an 
age,  and  again  inqmred|a8  before.  He 
toUl  me  that  but  one  minute  had  rolled 
by.  It  seemed  as  if  Time  had  folded  his 
wings,  so  slowly  did  the  moments  crawl 
on.  I  watched  on  till  I  was  told  that 
but  one  minute  remained,  and  within 
sixteen  seconds  of  the  time  I  had  the 


almost  bewildering  gratification  of  see- 
ing the  Planet  break  the  contact,  and 
slowly  move  on  till  it  buried  itsdf 
round  and  deep  and  sharp  in  the  Sun. 

I  refer  to  this  fact  for  two  reasons: 
first,  to  verify  Leverrier,  and  second 
to  impress  upon  your  minds  the  dedr- 
ableness  of  locating  our  Observatories 
in  different  parts  of  the  earth.  No 
European  astronomer  could  have  made 
this  observation,  because,  in  their  long- 
itudes, the  Sun  would  have  set  previons 
to  the  contact  of  the  Planet  with  its 
disk.  I  had  the  gratification  of  fumisk- 
ing  these  observations  to  Leverrier  him- 
self, who  reported  upon  them  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.  The  triumph  of 
Leverri^:  was  complete.  It  was  after 
this  that  Arago,  seeing  the  characteris- 
tics of  his  mind,  said  to  him,  'Take  up 
the  movements  of  the  planet  Herachel, 
watch  them,  analyze  them,  and  tell  na 
what  it  is  that  causes  them.'  Levsr- 
rier  throws  aside  all  other  employmentB, 
and  gives  his  mind  to  the  investigation 
of  this  subject.  He  begins  entirely 
back.  He  takes  up  the  movements  of 
the  planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  and  in- 
vestigates them  anew — he  leaves  noth- 
ing untouched.  Finally,  after  having 
in  the  most  absolute  manner  computed 
all  the  influence  they  exercise  upon  the 
planet  Herschel,  he  says,  'I  now  know 
|K>sitively  all  existing  causes  that  dia* 
turb  the  Planet,  but  there  is  an  out- 
standing power  tiiat  disturbs  it,  not  yet 
accounted  for ;  and  now  let  me  rise  to 
a  knowledge  of  that  outstanding  cause.' 
He  did  what  no  other  man  ever  had  at- 
tempted. He  cleared  up  all  difficulties, 
he  made  all  daylight  before  his  gaza 
And  now  how  shall  I  give  you  an  ac- 
count of  the  train  of  reasoning  by  which 
he  reached  out  into  unknown  space, 
and  evoked  from  its  bosom  a  mighty 
world  1  If  you  will  give  me  the  time, 
I  will  attempt  to  give  you  an  idea  ol 
his  mighty  workings  in  the  fields  ol 
Science. 

In  the  first  place,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  the  planets  circulate  through 
the  Heavens  in  nearly  the  same  planet. 
If  I  were  to  locate  the  Sun  in  the  oen- 
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be  of  the  floor,  in  locating  the  Planets 
around  it^  I  should  place  them  upon  the 
floor   in  the  same  plane.     The  first 
thing  that   occurred   to  Leverrier,    in 
Jookiiig  for  the  Planet,   was  this:  he 
need  not  look  out  of  the  plane  of  the 
elliptic.    Here,  then,  was  one  quarter 
in  which  the  unknown  bod7  was  to  be 
found.    The  next  thing  was  this  :  where 
is  it  located,  and  what  is  its  distance 
from  the  Sun?    The  law  of  Bode  gave 
to  him  the  approximate  distance.     He 
found  the  distance  of  Saturn  was  about 
double  that  of  Jupiter,  and  the  distance 
of  Herschel  twice  that  of  Saturn ;  and 
the  probability  was,  that  the  new  plan- 
et would  be  twice  the  distance  of  Hers- 
chel ;  and    as  HerscheFs  distance   is 
1,800,000,000  miles,  the  new  Planet's 
would  be  3,600,000,000.     Having  ap- 
proximated its  distance,  what  is  its  pe- 
riodic time  I — ^for  if  he  can  once  get  its 
periodic  time,  he  can  tra^  it  out  with- 
out difBcultj.     According  to  the  third 
of  Kepler^s  laws,  as  the  square  of  the 
period  of  Herschel  is  to  the  square  of 
the  period  of  the  unknown  Planet,  so 
m  the  cube  of  the  distance  of  Herschel 
i  to  the  cube  of  the  distance  of  the  un- 
I  known  Planet     There  is  only  one  term 
I  voknown.     The  periodic  time  of  Hers- 
dbel  we  will  call  1,  and  its  distance  1, 
and  by  resolving  the  equation  we  iind 
tie  peiiodic  time  of  the  new  Planet  to 
iie  a  fraction  less  than  three  times  that 
«f  Heoiachel,  or  about  220  years.     Now, 
4f  it  be  required  to  perform  360  degrees 
220  years,  it  will  perform  about  a 
and  a  half  in  one  year.     Only 
thing  more  remains  to  be  accom- 
If  it  is  possible  to  get  the 
of  the  unknown  body  at  anj/ 
we  can  trace  it  up  to  where  it 
be  in  1847. 
First,  then,  let  us  suppose  the  Sun, 
and  the  new  Planet  in  certain 
positions,  which  we  will  represent 
follows: 

•  •  UHKNOWir  OB 

Sex.       HSB0OBXL       Lbybbkikk  Pi«anbt, 

^It  will  be  observed  that  a  line  drawn 

i  from  the  Sun  to  the  right  will  pass 

-bJi   Herschel,  and   if   continued, 


will  intersect  the  new  Planet.  It  is 
very  apparent,  that  when  these  three 
orbs  occupy  the  position  assigned  them 
above,  the  influence  of  the  unknown 
Planet  upon  Herschel  will  be  exercised 
in  the  highest  degree,  and  consequent- 
ly, that  Herschel  wUl  be  drawn  farther 
from  theJSuu  at  that  juncture  than  at 
any  other  ;  and  if  we  know  where  Hers- 
chel is,  when  this  elfect  is  produced,  by 
pralonging  the  line  through  Herschel 
outward,  it  must  pass  through  the  new 
Planet.  The  delicate  observations  U})- 
on  Herschel  gave  this  result,  and  showed 
when  it  was  that  it  was  swayed  farther- 
est  from  the  Sun.  By  taking  the  place 
occupied  by  the  new  Planet  at  that 
time,  and  increasing  it  onward  one  de- 
gree and  a  half  per  annum,  we  can 
point  out  the  place  it  must  occupy  at 
any  given  period.  -  In  September  last 
we  find  Leverrier  communicating  these 
results  to  his  friends  in  Berlin.  They 
are  provided  with  charts,  on  which 
every  observed  star  is  map}>ed  down, 
and  if  any  new  object  presents  itself  in 
the  Heavens,  it  is  immediately  subject- 
ed to  a  rigid  scrutiny.  On  the  very 
night  on  which  Leverrier's  letter  had 
been  received,  we  find  the  Telescope  di- 
rected to  the  designated  point  in  the 
Heavens.  A  stranger  appears,  but  has 
only  the  a8})ect  of  a  fixed  star.  Long 
did  the  eye  watch,  that  night,  but  no 
motion  was  found.  When  twenty-foiu* 
hours  rolled  round,  and  it  was  once 
more  possible  to  fix  the  instrument  up- 
on this  strange  body,  it  had  moved  in 
the  precise  degree  and  direction  com- 
puted. The  new  Planet  was  found. 
The  news  spread  with  the  utmost 
rapidity  throughout  the  world,  all  Eu- 
rope was  electrified,  and  soon  the  intel- 
ligence crossed  the  waters.  Our  Tel- 
escope waa  directed  to  this  object.  All 
had  hitherto  failed,  no  eye  had  ever 
seen  it  round  and  planet-like  from  its 
disk.  The  evening  finally  came  round 
for  the  examination.  Time  moved  on 
its  leaden  wings,  but  twilight  faded 
away  at  length,  and  I  took  my  seat, 
with  my  assistant,  at  the  instiiiment. 
I  directed  the  Telescope  to  that  |K)int 
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of  the  Heavens.  I  found  four  stars  on 
the  field  of  view.  The  first  was  brought 
to  the  field  of  view  of  the  instrument, 
and  pronounced  to  be  a  fixed  star,  and 
so  with  the  second.  The  third  was 
brought  forward,  and  before  it  had 
reached  the  centre  of  the  field,  I  heard 
the  exclamation,  'There  it  isT  And 
there  it  was,  as  beautiful  as  Jupiter 
himself.  Here  was  a  result  not  at- 
tained by  any  other  instrument  in  the 
world.  When  we  know  a  body  is  a 
Planet,  then,  and  not  till  then,  do  we 
find  the  disk.  The  great  rival  of  our 
instrument  had  seen  it,  but  did  not  re- 
cognize it. 

Before  five  minutes  had  elapsed  the 
micrometical  wires  pronounced  its  di- 
ameter to  be  40,000  miles.  Here  were 
results  such  as  no  previous  one  had  at- 
tained. I  mention  it,  because  I  think 
it  right  that  our  own  country,  which 
has  but  just  commenced  its  career  in 
this  science,  should  know  what  is  her 
due,  and  I  trust  that  the  day  is  not 
feir  distant,  when  we  shall  become  as 
distinguished  for  our  proficiency,  for 
our  learning,  for  our  researches,  and 
for  our  efforts  in  behalf  of  Astronomy, 
as  we  have  hitherto  been  for  our  pro- 
found neglect  of  every  thing  belonging 
to  this  sublime  science. 


The  Oelebratod  Isaac  T.  Hopper  and 
Bis  Tonng  Grow. 


It  seemed  as  if  animals  were  in  some 
way  aware  of  his  kindly  feelings,  and 
disposed  to  return  his  confidence ;  for 
on  several  occasions  they  formed  singu- 
lar intimacies  with  him.  When  he 
was  six  or  seven  years  old,  he  spied  a 
crow's  nest  in  a  high  tree,  and,  accord- 
ing to  usual  custom,  he  climbed  up  to 
make  discoveries.  He  found  that  it 
contained  two  eggs,  and  he  watched  the 
crow's  movements  until  her  young  ones 
were  hatched  and  ready  to  fly.     Then 


he  took  them  home.  One 
dentally  killed  a  few  days  after,  bat  he 
reared  the  other,  and  named  it  Cufad 
The  bird  became  so  very  tame,  that  it 
would  feed  from  his  hand,  perch  on  his 
shoulder,  or  lus  hat,  and  go  everywhero 
with  him.  It  frequently  followed  him 
for  miles,  when  he  went  to  mill  or  mar- 
ket He  was  never  put  into  a  cage, 
but  flew  in  and  out  of  the  house,  just 
as  he  pleased.  If  Isaac  called  "Cu! 
Cu !"  he  would  hear  him,  even  if  he 
were  up  in  the  highest  tree,  would  croak 
a  friendly  answer  and  come  down  di- 
rectly. J£  Isaac  winked  one  eye,  the 
crow  would  do  the  same.  If  he  winked 
his  other  eye,  the  crow  also  winked 
with  his  other  eye.  Once  when  Cupid 
was  on  his  shoulder,  he  pointed  to  a 
snake  lying  in  the  road,  and  said  *'  Cu ! 
Ou  !" — ^The  sagacious  bird  pounced  on 
the  head  of  the  snake  and  killed  him 
instantly ;  th^n  flew  back  to  his  friend's 
shoulder,  cawing  with  all  his  might,  as 
if  delighted  with  his  exploit.  If  a 
stranger  tried  to  take  him,  he  would 
fly  away,  screaming  with  terror.  Some- 
times Isaac  covered  him  with  handker- 
chief and  placed  him  on  a  stranger's 
shoulder;  but  as  soon  as  he  discovered 
where  he  was,  he  seemed  frightened  al- 
most to  death.  He  usually  chooae  tc 
sleep  on  the  roof  of  a  shed,  directly  un- 
der Isaac's  bed-room  window.  One 
night  he  heard  him  cawing  very  loud, 
and  the  next  morning  he  said  to  hh 
father,  ^*  1  heard  Cupid  talking  in  hh 
sleep  last  night."  His  fiither  inquired 
whether  he  had  seen  him  since ;  and 
when  Isaac  answered,  "  No,"  he  said, 
"  Then  I  am  afraid  the  owls  have  takec 
him."  The  poor  bird  did  not  make  iti 
ap[)earance  again  j  and  a  few  days  aftei 
his  bones  and  feathers  were  found  on  i 
stump,  not  fS&r  from  the  house.  Thij 
was  a  great  sorrow  for  Isaac.  It  triec 
his  young  heart  almost  like  the  loss  d 
a  brother." 


Men  are  not  put  into  this  world  to  b 
everlasting  ly  fiddled  on  by  the  fingers  q 
joy. 
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"  I  WAS  very  assiduous,"  she  remarks 
in  her  Life,  "  in  performing  deeds  of 
duoitj.     I  had  feelings  of  strong  com- 
{iMsioii  for  the  poor,  and  it  would  have 
been  pleasing  to  me  to  have  supplied 
aQ  their  wants.    €k>d,  in  his  providence, 
had  given  me  an  abundance ;  and  in  the 
empbjment  of  what  he  had  thus  be- 
stowed upon  me,  I  wished  to  do  all  that 
I  could  to  help  them.     I  can  truly  say, 
tiiat  there  were  but  few  of  the  poor  in 
the  vicinity  where  I  lived,  who  did  not 
partake  of  my  alms.     I  did  not  hesitate 
to  distribute  among  them  the  very  best 
which  could  be  furnished  from  my  own 
tabla    It  seemed  as  if  Gk)d  had  made 
me  the  only  almoner  in  this  neighbor- 
hood.   Bdng  refused   by  others,   the 
poor  and  suffering  came  to  me  in  great 
numbers.  My  ben^actions  were  not  all 
public     I  employed  a  person,   whose 
boiineaB  it  was  to  dispense  alms  pri- 
vately, without  letting  it  be  known  from 
whom  they  came.     There  were  some 
I    frmilies,  who  needed  and  received  assis- 
■■    tence,  without  being  willing  to  accept 
of  it  as  a  gratuity.     And  I  reconciled 
their  fiselings  with  their  wants, 'by  per- 
I   mittLng  them,  in  the  reception  of  what 
I   was  needful  for  them,  to  incur  the  form- 
[  ality  of  a  debt     I  speak  of  giving;  but 
[  looking  at  the  subject  in  the  religious 
i  "Bf^t,  I  had  nothing  to  give.     My  lan- 
»Bage  to  God   was,    '*  Oh,  my  Divine 
rZove,  it  tcr  thy  gubatance:    I  am  only 
fAe   tieward  of  it;  I  ought  to  dUtrib- 
Mie  it  acoording  to  thy  wUlJ" 

Her  efforts  for  the  good  of  others 
not  limited  to  gifts  of  food  and 
img.      Thoee  who  are  acquainted 
with     Uie    state    of     France    during 
Louis  Fourteenth's    reign   know  that 
vices  ])revailed  at  that  period, 
pn^igacy  of  the  Ckmrt,  though  less 
Nov.  3 


intense  than  that  which  was  exhibited 
subsequently  in  the  time  of  the  Regen- 
cy of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  Fifteenth,  could  hardly 
fail  to  find  imitators  among  the  people. 
This  wiU  help  to  explain  some  further 
statements,  which  she  makes  in  con- 
nection with  her  efforts  to  do  good.  In 
a  number  of  instances,  with  a  fore- 
thought creditable  to  her  sound  judg- 
ment as  well  as  her  piety,  she  informs 
us  that  she  caused  poor  young  girls,  es- 
pecially such  as  were  particularly  char- 
acterized by  beauty  of  person,  to  be 
taught  in  some  art  or  trade ;  to  the  end, 
that,  having  employment  and  means  of 
subsistence,  they  might  not  be  under  a 
temptation  to  adopt  vicious  courses, 
and  thus  throw  themselves  away.  And 
this  was  not  all.  Inspired  with  the 
sentiments  which  animate  the  hearts  of 
some  pious  females  of  later  times,  she 
did  not  consider  it  inconsistent  with  re- 
ligion to  endeavor  to  reclaim  those  of 
her  sex  who  had  fallen  into  the  gross- 
est sins.  She  says,  that  God  made  use 
of  her  to  reclaim  several  females  from 
their  disorderly  lives,  one  of  whom  was 
distinguished  by  her  family  connections 
as  w€^l  as  her  beauty,  who  became  not 
only  reformed,  but  truly  penitent  and 
Christian  in  her  disposition,  and  died 
a  happy  death.  '*  I  went,"  she  says, 
"  to  visit  the  sick,  to  oomfort  them,  to 
make  their  beds.  I  made  ointments, 
aided  in  dressing  wounds,  and  paid  the 
funeral  expenses  incurred  in  the  inter- 
ment of  those  who  died."  And  as  one 
of  her  methods  of  doing  good,  she  adds, 
''I  sometimes  privately  furnished  trades- 
men and  mechanics,  who  stood  in  need 
of  assistance,  with  the  means  that  were 
requisite  to  enable  them  to  prosecute 
their  business." 

"There  was  a  lady  of  rank,"  she  re- 
lates among  some  other  incidents, 
"  whom  I  sometimes  visited.  She  took 
a  particular  liking  tp  me,  because,  as 
she  was  pleased  to  say,  my  person  and 
manners  were  agreeable  to  her.  She 
said,  that  she  observed  in  me  something 
extraordinary    and    uncommon.      My 
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impression  is,  that  my  spiritual  taste 
reacted  upon  my  physiod  nature,  and 
that  the  inward  attraction  of  my  soul 
appeared  on  my  very  countenance. 
And  one  reason  of  this  opinion  is,  that 
a  gentleman  of  fashion  one  day  said  to 
my  husband's  aunt,  '  I  saw  the  lady 
your  niece,  and  it  is  very  visible  that 
she  lives  in  the  presence  of  God  !'  I 
was  surprised  at  hearing  this,  as  I  did 
not  suppose  that  a  person  so  much  ad- 
dicted to  the  world,  could  have  any 
very  distinct  idea  of  God's  presence, 
even  in  the  hearts  of  his  own  people. 
This  lady,  I  say,  began  to  be  touched 
with  the  sense  of  God.  The  circum- 
stances were  these.  At  a  certain  tune 
she  proposed  to  me  to  go  with  her  to 
the  theatre.  I  refused  to  go,  as,  indi- 
pendently  of  my  religious  principles 
and  feelings,  I  had  never  been  in  the 
habit  of  going  to  such  places.  The  rear 
son,  which  I  first  gave  to  her  for  not 
acceding  to  her  proposition,  wa4  of  a 
domestic  nature,  namely,  that  my  hus- 
band's continual  indisposition  rendered 
it  inconvenient  and  improper  for  ma 
Not  satisfied  with  this,  she  continued 
to  press  me  very  earnestly  to  go  with 
her.  She  said,  that  I  ought  not  to  be 
prevented  by  my  husband's  indisposi- 
tions from  taking  some  amusement; 
that  the  business  of  nursing  the  sick 
was  more  appropriate  to  the  older  per- 
sons, and  that  I  was  too  young  to  be 
thus  confined  to  them.  This  led  to 
more  particular  conversation.  I  gave 
her  my  reasons  for  being  particularly 
attentive  to  my  husband  in  his  seasons 
of  ill  health.  But  this  was  not  all.  I 
told  her  that  I  entirely  disapproved  of 
theatrical  amusements ;  and  that  I  re- 
garded them  as  e6]:>ecially  inconsistent 
with  the  duties  of  a  Christian  woman. 
The  lady  was  far  more  advanced  in 
years  than  I  was ;  but  whether  it  was 
owing  in  part  to  this  circumstance  or 
not,  my  remarks  made  such  an  impres- 
sion on  her,  that  she  never  visited  such 
places  afterwards." 

"  But  our  intercourse  with  each  oth- 
er did  not  end  here.  I  was  once  in 
com^iany  with  her  and  another  lady, 


who  was  fond  of  talking,  and  had  read 
the  writings  of  the  Christian  Fathets. 
They  had  much  conversation  with  each 
other  in  relation  to  God,     The  learned 
lady,  as  might  be  expected,  talked  very 
learnedly  of  him.     I  must  confess  that 
this  sort  of    merely .  inteUectual  and 
speculative  conversation,  in  relation  to 
the  Supreme  Being,  was  not  madi  to 
my  taste.     I  scarcely  said  anything; 
my  mind  being  drawn  inwardly  to  silent 
and  inward  communion  with  the  great 
and  good  Being,  about  whom  my  friends 
were  speculating.     They  at  length  left 
me.    The  next  day  the  lady  with  whom 
had  previously  had  some  conversation, 
came  to  see  me.     The  Lord  had  touched 
her  heart ;  she  came  as  a  penitent,  as  a 
seeker  after  religion ;  she  could  hold  oiit 
in  her  opposition  no  longer.     Bat  I  at 
once  attributed   this  remarkable  and 
sudden  change,  as  I  did  not  convene 
with  her  the  day  previous,  to  the  con- 
versation of  our  learned  and  speculatiTe 
acquaintance.     But  she  assured  me  it 
was  otherwise.     She  said,  it   was  not 
the  other's  conversation  which  affected 
her,  but  my  silence;  adding  the  remark, 
that  my  silence  had  something  in  it 
which  penetrated  to  the  bottom  of  her 
soul,  and  that  she  could  not  relish  the 
other's  discourse.     After  that  time  we 
spoke  to  each  other  with  open  heads 
on  the  great  subject." 

"  It  was  then  that  God  left  indelible 
impressions  of  grace  on  her  soul ;  and 
she  continued  so  athirst  for  him,  that 
she  could  scarcely  endure  to  conveiso 
on  any  other  subject.     That  she  might 
be  wholly  his,  God  deprived  her  of  a 
most  affectionate  husband.   He  also  'vqa- 
ited  her  with  other  severe  crosses.      At  i 
the  same  time  he  poured  his  grace  ao  : 
abundantly  into  her  heart,    that   she ; 
soon  conquered  it,  and  became  its  sole  ' 
master.     After  the  death  of  her   has- ' 
band  and  the  loss  of  most  of  her  foi^  j 
time,  she  went  to  reside  on  a  small  ea» 
tate  which  yet  remained  to  her,  sito-^j 
ated  at  the  distance  of  about  tweiva! 
miles  from  our  house.     She  obtamedd 
my  husband's  consent  to  my  going^  W 
[)a8S  a  week  with  her,  for  the  purpoad 
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of  oonBoliTig  her  under  her  afflictions. 
The  yidt  was  attended  with  beneficial 
Rsolta.  God  Was  pleased  to  make  me 
an  instrument  of  spiritual  good  to  her. 
I  OQUvaraed  much  with  her  on  religious 
sabjects.  She  possessed  knowledge, 
and  was  a  woman  of  uncommon  intel- 
lectoal  power;  but  being  introduced 
into  a  world  of  new  thought  as  well  as 
new  feeling,  she  was  surprised  at  my 
expressing  things  to  her  so  much  above 
wkat  is  considered  the  ordinary  range 
of  woman's  capacity.  I  should  have 
been  surprised  at  it  myself,  had  I  re- 
flected on  it  But  it  was  God,  who 
gare  me  the  gift  of  perception  and  ut- 
terance, for  her  sake;  he  made  me  the 
instrument  diffusing  a  flood  of  grace 
into  her  soul,  without  regarding  the 
nnwortiiiness  of  the  channel  he  was 
pleased  to  make  use  of.  Since  that  time 
h&t  soul  has  been  the  temple  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  our  hearts  have  been 
indisBolably  united." 

''When  the  world  saw  that  I  had 
quitted  it,  it  persecuted  me,  and  turned 
me  into  ridicule.     I  became  the  sub- 
ject of  its  conversation,  of  its  fabulous 
stories,  and  of  its  amusement.     Given 
vp  to  its  irreligion  and  pleasures,  it 
could  not  bear  that  a  woman  who  was 
j^  iitUe  more  than  twenty  years  of  age, 
I  dioald  thus  make  war  against  it,  and 
I  Gfercame   it."     Her  age  was  not  the 
I  only  drcumstance  that  was  remembered. 
:  TbAt  youth  should  quit  the  world  was 
^  Mmething,  but  that  wealth,  intelligence, 
faod  beauty,  combined  with  youth,  in 
Ae  same  person,  should  quit  it,  was 
gBiuch  more.     On  merely  human  pnn- 
i|ples  it  could  not  well  be  explained. 
pome  were  offended;  some  spoke  of  her 
ht  a  pexson  under  some  species  of  men- 
M  dehuaon;  some  attributed  her  con- 
^■et  to  stupidity,  inquiring  very  sig- 
tly,   "What  can  all  this  mean? 
ladj  has  the  reputation  of  knowl- 
and  talent     But  we  see  nothing 
it" 

But  GkMl  was  with  her.     She  relates 
alMHit  this  time,  she  and  her  hus- 
went  into  the  country  on  some 
She  did  not  leave  her  re- 


ligion on  leaving  her  home.  The  river 
Seine  flowed  near  the  place  where  they 
staid.  **  On  the  hanks  of  the  river ^^^  she 
says,  ^^  finding  a  dry  cmd  solitary  place, 
I  s&iight  intercourse  with  my  God, "  Her 
husband  had  gone  with  her  into  the 
country ;  but  he  did  not  accompany  her 
there.  There  is  something  impressive 
in  this  little  incident.  She  went  alone 
to  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  to  the  waters 
of  the  beautiful  river,  and  into  the  dry 
and  solitary  placa  It  was  indeed  a 
solitary  place;  but  can  we  say  that  she 
who  went  there,  went  alone?  God  toas 
vjith  her.  God,  who  made  the  woods 
and  the  waters,  and  who,  in  the  begin- 
ing,  walked  with  his  holy  ones  amid 
the  trees  of  the  garden.  "The  commu- 
nications of  Divine  Love,''  she  adds, 
''were  unutterably  sweet  to  my  soul  in 
that  retirement"  And  thus,  with  God 
for  her  portion,  she  was  happy  in  the 
loss  of  that  portion  which  was  taken 
away  from  her. 

^*  Let  the  world  despiee  and  leave  me ; 
They  have  left  my  barior  too ; 

Human  hearts  and  1(  oke  decelTc  mc, 
ThoQ  art  not,  like  them,  ontme. 

"  Man  may  trouble  and  dlstresa  me, 
*Twlll  but  drive  me  to  Thy  breast ; 

Life  with  tiialB  hard  may  press  me ; 
Heaven  will  brin^  me  sweeter  rest." 

Happy  would  it  have  been,  if  she 
had  been  exposed  only  to  the  ridicule 
and  the  opposition  of  those  who  were 
without.  Among  the  members  and 
relatives  of  her  own  family  still  less 
than  ever,  with  the  exception  of  her 
&ther,  did  she  find  any  heart  that  cor- 
responded fully  to  her  own.  It  seems 
to  have  been  the  great  object  of  her 
step-mother,  who  was  exceedingly  de- 
sirous to  retain  the  influence  over  hor 
son  which  she  had  exercised  previous 
to  his  marriage,  to  weaken  and  destroy 
his  afiections  for  his  wife.  Her  object 
was  cruel  as  it  was  wicked,  although 
she  probably  justified  herself  in  it,  from 
the  fear  that  the  benevolent  disposition 
of  Madame  Guyon,  both  before  and  af- 
ter experiencing  religion,  might  result 
in  a  waste  of  the  property  of  the  family 
if  she  should  possess  all  that  influence 
with  her  husband,  to  which  such  a  wife 
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was  entitled.  "  My  mother-in-law,"  she 
says.  "  persuaded  my  husband  that  I 
let  everything  go  to  wreck,  and  that,  if 
she  did  not  ta^e  care,  he  would  be 
ruined."  The  step-mother's  plan  of 
alienating  her  son's  alSections  firom  his 
wife,  was  seconded  bj  the  maid-servant, 
who  has  been  mentioned, — a  laborious 
and  artful  woman,  who  had  rendered 
herself  almost  absolutely  neoessaiy  to 
her  master  in  those  seasons  of  sickness 
and  physical  suffering  of  which  he  had 
a  large  share.  The  result  of  their  com- 
bined efforts  was,  that  he  became  un- 
settled and  vacillating  in  his  affections, 
— ^not  constant  in  his  love ;  sometimes, 
and  perhaps  we  may  say  always,  when 
separated  from  their  influence,  truly 
and  even  passionately  affectionate ;  at 
other  times,  and  more  frequently,  he 
was  distrustful  and  cruel. 

In  this  perplexed  and  conflicting  state 
of  mind,  it  is  not  surprising  that  we 
And    his    language    and    his  conduct 


equally  oonflioting,  equally  inconsisteni 
Sometimes  he  speaks  to  her  in  the  lan- 
guage of  violence  and  abuse,  sometimes 
in  a  relenting  spirit  and  with  affection. 
He  was  not  pleased  with  the  reli^^oua 
change   which  appeared  in  his  wife. 
"  My  husband,"  ike  says,  "  was  out  of 
humor  with  my  devotion ;  it  became  in- 
supportable to  him.     '  Whatr  says  he, 
'  you  love  God  80  much  that  you  low  am 
no  longer.*    So  little  did  he  compre- 
hend that  the  true  conjugal  love  is  that 
which  is  regulated  by  religious  senti- 
ment, and  whioh  God  himself  forms  in 
the  heart  that  loves  him."     At  other 
times,  when  left  to  his  better  nature,  be 
insisted  much  on  her  being  present 
with  him  j  and  frankly  recognizing  what 
he  saw  was  very  evident,  he  said  to  her, 
^  Ons  sees  plainly ^  that  you  never  lorn 
the  presence  of  God,* 

And  thus  in  her  beautiful  poem,  siie 
sings  of  Divine  love  : 


''  Yes!  I  toiU  always  love;  and  as  I  ought. 
Tune  to  the  praise  of  love  my  ceaseless  voice; 

Preferring  love,  too  vast  for  human  thought, 
In  spite  of  erring  men,  who  cavil  at  my  choice. 

Why  have  I  not  a  thousand,  thousand  hearts, 
Lord  of  my  soul!  ihaii  they  might  all  he  thine? 

If  thou  approve, — tlie  zeal  thy  smile  imparts. 
How  should  it  ever  fail!    Can  such  a  fire  decline? 

Love,  pure  and  holy,  is  a  deathless  fire; 

Its  object  heavenly,  it  must  ever  blaze; 
Eternal  love,  a  God  must  needs  inspire. 

When  once  he  wins  the  heart  and  fits  it  for  his  praise. 

Self-love  dismissed; — tis  then  we  live  indeed; 

In  her  embrace,  death,  only  death  is  found; 
Come  then,  one  noble  effort,  and  succeed, 

Cast  off  the  chain  of  self,  with  which  thy  soul  is  bound. 

Oh!  I  would  ery^  ihal  all  the  worldmight  hear^ 

Ye  self -tormentors  t  love  your  Qod  alone; 
Let  his  unequaUed  excellence  he  dear. 

Dean'  to  your  inmost  souU^  and  make  hMn  aU  your  own." 
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Unanimity  Among  ChristiaxiB. 


BT  IDWASD  THOMSON,  D.  D. 


Favorable  for  the  Protestant  cause 
as  are  the  signs  of  the  times,  infidelity 
rejoices,  and  Romanism  triumphs.  The 
naaoQ  is  obvious.  Efforts  at  union 
press  upon  the  world  the  question, 
"Why  disagreef  the  stumbling-block 
cf  the  skeptic — ^the  palisade  of  the  Pope. 
It  is  to  this  we  ask  attention. 

It  is  neceesarj,  however,  to  make 
some  preliminary  obeervationfl.  Every 
man  of  sound  mind,  with  the  Bible  in 
hand,  can  as  readily  maintain  a  proper 
relatian  to  the  moral  world  as  he  does 
to  the  external  The  great  truths  that 
there  is  a  Qod,  that  man  is  a  sinner, 
that  Crhxist  is  a  Savior,  that  repentance 
and  fidth  are  the  conditions  of  salva- 
tion, that  obedience  to  Ckxl  is  the  way 
to  heaven,  are  as  easily  understood  from 
revekticm  as  that  fire  will  bum,  and 
water  drown,  and  food  nourish,  or  that 
iHien  the  buds  put  forth  we  have  spring, 
and  when  the  leaves  fall  from  the  forest 
there  is  autumn.  And,  so  £Eur  as  these 
truths  are  concerned,  Christians — ^few 
exceptions — ^harmonize — ^perhaps  much 
fiffther. 

The  points  in  which  Christians  agree 
are  more  numerous  than  those  in  which 
tbey  differ.  While  we  are  constantly 
seeking  for  differences,  and  turning  our 
eyes  &om  correspondences,  we  may 
fimey  ourselves  far  apart;  but  place 
two  different  Protestant  Christians  in 
Pekin,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
and  they  will  run  to  each  other's  em- 
brace. As  they  lift  the  standard  of 
the  cross  in  the  sight  of  heathen  abom- 
JnatiwiH,  they  stand  shoulder  to  should- 
er; and  as  ^ey  proclaim  the  unsearch- 
ahto  riches  of  Christ,  they  are  scarce 
conscunis  of  any  discord  in  their  in- 
rtriicliun& 

Hie  points  in  which  they  agree  are 


in  the  Bible ;  those  in  which  they  dist^ 
gree  are  out  of  the  Bible,  and  in  creeds 
and  confessions  of  faith. 

The  points  in  which  Christians  agree 
are  fundamental ;  those  in  which  they 
disagree  are  of  secondary  importance. 
In  the  terraqueous  globe,  we  see  transi- 
tion, secondary,  and  tertiary  rocks  ovei^ 
lapping  one  another  in  a  long  series ; 
yet,  at  the  profoundest  depths,  and  the 
loftiest  bights,  we  find  the  granite ;  so, 
though  infinite  the  strata,  and  diversi- 
fied the  forms,  in  which  the  revolutions 
of  ages  have  deposited  secondary  doc- 
trines, they  all  repose  upon  the  flanks 
of  primitive  mountain  truths,  which 
underlie  and  overtop  them. 

It  is  matter  of  little  consequence  to 
a  dying  sinner  how,  or  how  many,  God 
has  elected,  if  he  has  made  his  own  call- 
ing and  election  sure.  He  that  per- 
severeth  to  the  end,  will  not  be  damned 
because  he  has  mistaken  concerning  the 
doctrine  of  "final  perseverance."  Would 
that  we  could  draw  the  attention  of  the 
Church  more  to  fundamentals — ^the  re- 
gion of  disturbance  is  that  of  nonessen- 
tials. It  is  said  that  there  is  a  bay  in 
Lake  Huron  over  which  the  air  is  so 
charged  with  electricity,  that  no  person 
has  ever  traversed  it  without  hearing 
peals  of  thunder ;  but  that  bay  is  out  of 
the  ordinaiy  paths  of  commerce. 

The  points  in  which  Christians  agree 
are  ^octo ;  those  in  which  they  differ  are 
theories.  There  is  a  God ;  this  is  a  fisu^t. 
None  denies  it  but  the  fool,  and  he  de- 
nies it  in  his  heart,  not  head.  But  if 
we  venture  into  the  fathomless  ques- 
tion, how  he  exists,  we  may  expect 
storms.  There  are  three  persons  in  the 
Godhead — another  fact.  Admitted. 
But  the  moment  we  begin  to  inquire 
how  the  Trinity  is  in  unity,  we  specu- 
late— ^we  dispute.  It  is  a  fact  that 
Jesus  saves.  Agreed.  Howl  How 
many )  Now  we  theorize.  Beware,  or 
we  shall  differ.  The  Holy  Spirit  ope- 
^tes  in  regeneration — a  fact — a  con- 
cord. The  disagreement  is  on  the  ques- 
tion, howl  wherefore  1 

But  we  recur  to  the  question*  why, 
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since  Protestant  Christians  agi^ee  that 
the  Bible  is  the  only  and  sufficient  rule 
of  faith,  and  that  whatever  is  not  con- 
tained therein,  or  may  not  be  proved 
thereby,  ought  not  to  be  received,  do 
they  differ  even  in  myior  points ) 

There  are  original  differences  in  mind. 
Variety  beautifies  all  the  Creator's 
works.  In  the  mineral  world  we  have 
hill,  valley,  desert,  and  plain:  in  the 
vegetable,  the  lichen  of  the  reef,  and 
the  oak  of  the  mountain,  united  with 
intermediate  vegetation,  blendiog  by 
impeix3eptible  gradations ;  in  the  an- 
imal, a  similar  series,  from  the  polypus 
to  the  mammoth;  so  in  the  rational, 
minds  range  one  above  another ;  so  in 
heaven,  one  star  differeth  from  another 
star  in  glory.  But  unanimity  on  all 
subjects  would  imply  equality  ofm^nJUd 
power.  True,  near  objects,  in  strong 
light,  may  be  seen  with  siifficient  dis- 
tinctness to  prevent  dispute,  by  men 
possessing  optics  of  different  degrees  of 
perfection;  but  let  the  objects  be  re- 
moved farther,  or  the  light  diminished, 
and  the  superiority  of  the  shaip-sighted 
will  be  manifest. 

We  do  not  all  survey  things  with 
eqiutl  adva/nJtagea.  Our  secuUvr  cvoocor 
Ufms  place  us  in  various  positions^  plung- 
ing some  through  the  shafts  of  the 
miue,  and  raising  others  to  Chimbora^ 
zoan  hights.  Our  training  differs. 
Some  are  left  to  look  out  merely  with 
the  mental  eye-balls  which  nature  has 
given  them ;  others  are  furnished,  by 
educationy  with  every  variety  of  intel- 
lectual optical  instruments.  Some  can 
scarce  find  time  to  reflect  that  there  is 
a  God  3  others  have  nothing  to  do  but, 
in  outer  or  inner  temples,  to  gase,  and 
reason,  and  wonder,  and  adore. 

Minds  differ  in  capacity.  Some  like 
sponge,  are  soon  satiated;  others,  like 
water,  which,  all  through  the  scale,  has 
an  undiminished  appetite  for  heat,  how- 
ever high  their  attainments  in  science, 
are  never  without  an  ardent  thirst. 
Some  are  achnxmaJtio  ;  they  refract  light 
without  dispersion :  bo  that,  however 
feeble  the  ray,  or  distant  the  object 


which  radiates  it,  the  vision  is  distinct; 
others,  like  the  prism,  decompose  every 
simple  beam  they  transmit,  and  hence 
array  every  thing  in  rain-bow  plumage. 
Happy  souls,  to  them  all  is  beautiful — 
noiiung  clear. 

Minds  differ  in  tenacity.  On  some, 
facts  are  inscriptions  on  the  sand,  on 
others  pyramids  in  dog-tooth  spar.  So 
in  temperament.  One  shoots  lus  pistoli 
with  an  icicle,  another,  like  phosphu- 
reted  hydrogen,  takes  fire  at  every  puff, 
and  always  rises  in  a  wreath  of  vapor. 
Thus,  also,  in  regard  to  cangittency. 
On^  like  asbestos,  remains  fixed  even 
in  tlie  furnace,  another,  like  the  bay, 
fluctuates  with  every  wind. 

Among  the  most  operative  and  wide> 
spread  influences  that  warp  the  judg- 
ment are  the  m^orctl  feelinga.  Thsk 
power  is  frequently  alluded  to  in  the 
Scriptures.  Mark  the  effect  of  rebell- 
ion in  the  following  passage  :  ''  Be> 
cause  that,  when  they  knew  God,  they 
glorified  him  not  as  God,  neither  wen 
thankful,  but  became  vain  in  their  im- 
aginations, and  their  foolish  heart  was 
darkened :  professing  themselves  to  be 
wise,  they  became  fools."  Romans  i, 
21,  22.  Mark  the  influence  of  obedi- 
ence :  ''  If  any  man  will  do  his  will, 
he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether 
it  b6  of  €rod,  or  whether  I  speak  of  my- 
self." Behold  the  blinding  effect  of 
avarice:  ''If  our  Gospel  be  hid,  it  is 
hid  to  them  that  are  lost,  in  whom  the 
god  of  this  world  hath  blinded  the 
minds  of  them  which  believe  not,"  etc 
No  man  can  see  truth  through  a  gold 
bandage.  If  one  take  up  the  Bible  to 
refate  it,  ought  we  to  expect  that  he 
will  be  conviaoed)  A  man  has  no  ri^t 
within  a  jury-box  when  a  prisons 
whom  he  has  prejudged  is  at  the  bar. 
The  influence  of  passion  upon  judgment 
is  discoverable  every  where  and  evetj 
day.  The  sluggard  always  sees  a  Ikm 
in  his  way.  How  difficult  to  oanvinoe 
the  coward  of  a  necessity  for  the  sword, 
or  to  find  an  object  of  charity  sufficient- 
ly forlorn  to  loosen  the  miser^s  purse- 
strings  !    Booted  hostilily  to  God  im- 
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pain  tiie  smnei^s  visioiiy  while  the  in- 
creasiiig  spirit  of  obedience  clarifies  the 
inediam  through  which  the  soiat  looks 
at  God's  word.  As  he  treads  the  path 
wiiich  ahineth  brighter  and  brighter 
onto  the  perfect  day,  he  is  more  and 
mote  qualified  to  read ;  and  pages  which 
he  could  not  decipher  at  all,  at  setting 
oat,  he  can  readilj  comprehend  as  he 
Dean  the  plains  of  light.  But  we  need 
not  aigoe  this  point,  since  it  is  one  so 
ge&erftllj  admitted.  How  common  are 
sach  expressions  as  these : 

*  CoaTiBoe  a  man  against  his  will, 
He*s  of  the  same  optnion  stlU/^ 
"  The  wish  was  &ther  to  the  thought !" 
When  we  consider  how  various  are 
moi's  moral  states,  how  many  are  the 
degrees  between  ihe  lowest  and  the 
hi^ieet  grade  of  piety,  we  need  not 
wonder  that  there  should  be  various 
o^iaoos  in  regard  to  moral  truth. 

Allied  to  the  feelings  are  some  mental 
habits   which    strongly   influence  the 
judgment     OredtdUy  is  a  tendency  to 
believe  a  statement  without  sufficient 
proof.    This  is  natural ;  indeed,  no  child 
could  be  reared  without  it     What  evi- 
dence haa  the  child  that  water  will 
drown  1    Our  credulity  in  relation  to 
matters  of  religion  is  stronger  than  in 
regard  to  any  thing  else  :  hence,  we 
find  the  fidth  of  the  father  generally 
adopted  by  the  son.     Thus  are  trans- 
mitted many    errors  and   abeurditie& 
Some  minds,  when  convinced  that  they 
are  too  credulous,  run  to  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  either  deny  the  Bible,  or 
ntiooalize  its  statements,  till  they  make 
its  miracles  optical  illusions  or  mesmei^ 
ic  phenomena.     This  is  the  more  dan- 
fsroos  and  unphilosophical,  and,  in  our 
day,  more  common  extreme. 

SnpenUUon — considered  subjectively 
— is  a  mental  habit  to  which  we  are 
JKturally  prone,  in  the  inverse  ratio  of 
mr  knowledgeu  It  leads  us  to  believe, 
without  adequate  reason,  in  the  super- 
pMtoal — ^ghosts,  specters,  apparitions — 
nbenomena  cyfben  nothing  more  than 
be  illasions  of  the  fancy  or  the  sense — 
pr  to  ascribe  to  sup^nal  or  infernal 
events  traceable  to  secondary 


causes,  or  which  may,  by  reasonable  an- 
alogy, be  inferred  to  result  from  such 
causes.  Disease,  for  instance,  is, often 
ascribed  to  witchcraft.  Any  thing 
which  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  expe- 
rience, or  asserted  in  the  word  of  God, 
we  are  bound  to  believe ;  and  whatever 
is  traced  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  to 
supernatural  power,  it  is  madness  to 
ascribe  to  physical  causes.  But  we 
must  guard  against  that  tendency  of 
our  nature,  which  induced  the  heathen 
to  trace  every  thing  to  superhuman 
power,  and  populate  every  mountain, 
and  valley,  and  plain  with  divinities. 

Superstition  has  given  rise  to  much 
error  and  confusion  in  the  Christian 
Church,  by  leading  to  a  false  interpre- 
tation of  the  Bible,  and  by  perverting 
true  doctrines.  Lord  Bacon  has  the 
following  just  observations  on  this  sub- 
ject: 

"  It  is  better  to  have  no  opinion  of 
Gk>d  at  all,  than  such  an  opinion  as  is 
unworthy  of  him ;  for  the  one  is  unbe- 
lief, the  other  is  contumely;  and  cer- 
tainly superstition  is  the  reproach  of 
the  Deity.  Plutarch  saith  well  to  that 
purpose :  'Surely,  I  had  a  great  deal 
rather  men  should  say  there  was  no 
such  man  as  Plutarch,  than  that  they 
would  say  there  was  one  Plutarch  that 
would  eat  his  children  as  soon  as  tbey 
were  bom,  as  the  poets  speak  of  Sa- 
turn.' And  as  the  contumely  is  great- 
er toward  God,  so  the  danger  is  greater 
toward  men.  Atheism  leaves  ^  man 
to  sense,  to  philosophy,  to  natural  piety, 
to  laws,  to  reputation,  all  which  may 
be  guides  to  an  outward  moral  virtue, 
though  religion  were  not;  but  supersti- 
tion dismounts  all  these,  and  erecteth 
an  absolute  monarchy  in  the  minds  of 
men;  therefore.  Atheism  did  never  per- 
fect states,  for  it  makes  men  wary  of 
themselves,  as  looking  no  further — and 
we  see  the  times  inclined  to  Atheism 
civil  times,  as  the  time  of  Augustus. 
But  superstition  hath  been  the  confu- 
sion of  many  states,  and  bringeth  in  a 
new  primwm  mobile^  which  ravisheth  all 
the  spheres  of  government.'' 
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THE  nUBBELLA  ai&L. 


BY  LYDIA  MAKIA  CHILD. 


A  YOUNO  girl,  the  only  daughter  of  a 
poor  widow,  removed  from  the  coantrj 
to  Philadelphia  to  earn  her  living  bj 
covering  umbrellas.  She  was  very 
handsome ;  with  glossy  black  hair,  large 
beaming  eyes,  and  **  lips  like  wet  coral." 
She  was  just  at  that  susceptible  age 
when  youth  is  ripening  into  woman- 
hood, when  the  soul  begins  to  be  per- 
vaded by  "  that  restless  principle,  which 
impels  poor  humans  to  seek  perfection 
in  union." 

At  a  hotel  near  the  store  for  which 
she  worked,  an  English  traveler,  called 
Lord  Henry  Stuart,  had  taken  lodg- 
ings. He  was  a  strikingly  handsome 
man,  and  of  princely  carriage.  As 
this  distinguished  stranger  )>a8sed  to 
and  from  his  hotel,  he  encountered  the 
umbrella  girl,  and  was  attracted  by  her 
uncommon  beauty.  He  easily  traced 
her  to  the  store,  where  he  soon  after 
went  to  purchase  an  umbrella.  This 
was  followed  up  by  presents  of  flowers, 
chats  by  the  way-side,  and  invitations 
to  walk  or  ride;  all  of  which  were  grate- 
fully accepted  by  the  unsuspecting 
rustic ;  for  she  was  as  ignorant  of  the 
dangers  of  a  city  as  were  the  squirrels  of 
her  native  fields.  He  was  merely  play- 
ing a  game  for  temporary  excitement. 
She,  with  a  head  full  of  romance,  and  a 
heart  melting  under  the  influence  of  love 
was  unconsciously  endangering  the  ha{>- 
piness  of  her  whole  life. 

Lorti  Henry  invited  her  to  visit  the 
public  gardens  on  the  Fourth  of  July. 
In  the  simplicity  of  her  heart,  she  be- 
lieved all  his  flattering  professions,  and 
considered  herself  his  bride  elect;  she 
therefore  accepted  the  invitation  with 
innocent  frankness.  But  she  had  no 
dress  fit  to  appear  in  on  such  a  public 
occasion,  with  a  gentleman  of  high  rank, 
whom  she  verily  supposed  to  be  her 


destined  husband.  While  tiioe 
thoughts  revolved  in  her  mind,  her  eye 
was  unfortunately  attracted  by  a  beaa- 
tiful  piece  of  silk,  belonging  to  her  em- 
ployer.  Could  she  not  take  it,  witibont 
being  seen,  and  pay  for  it  secretly, 
when  she  had  earned  enough  money  t 
The  temptation  conquered  her  in  a 
moment  of  weakness.  She  concealed 
the  silk,  and  conveyed  it  to  her  lodg- 
ings. It  was  the  first  thing  she  had 
ever  stolen,  and  her  remorse  was  pain- 
ful. She  would  have  carried  it  bock, 
but  she  dreaded  discovery.  She  was 
not  sure  that  her  repentance  would  be 
met  in  a  spirit  of  foigiveness. 

On  the  eventful  Fourth  of  July,  she 
came  out  in  her  new  drees.  Lord  Hen- 
ry complimented  her  upon  her  elegant 
appearance,  but  she  was  not  happy. 
On  their  way  to  the  gardens,  he  talked 
to  her  in  a  manner  which  she  did  not 
comprehend.  Perceiving  this,  he  spdke 
more  explicitly.  The  guileless  yoong 
creature  stopped,  looked  in  his  face  wit£ 
mournful  reproach,  and  burst  into  tears. 
The  nobleman  took  her  hand  kindly, 
and  said,  *'  My  dear,  are  you  an  inno- 
cent girl  T 

"  I'  am,  I  am,"  she  replied,  with  con- 
vulsive sobs.  "  Oh,  what  have  I  done^ 
or  said,  that  you  should  ask  me  sudi  a 
question  ?" 

The  evident  sincerity  of  her  wofda 
stirred  the  deep  fountains  of  his  better 
nature.  **  If  you  are  innocent,"  said  h^ 
''God  forbid  that  I  should  make  yoa 
otherwise.  But  you  accepted  my  invi- 
tations and  presents  so  readily,  that  I 
supposed  you  understood  me." 

"What  <xmld  I  understand,"  said 
she,  **  except  that  you  intended  to  make 
me  your  wife  I" 

Though  reared  amid  the  proudest 
distinctions  of  rank,  he  felt  no  indin** ' 
tion  to  smile.  He  blushed  and  wwoL] 
silent.  The  heartless  conventionalite* 
of  the  world  stood  rebuked  in  the  |HtA^ 
ence  of  aflectionate  simplicity.  Bb 
conveyed  her  to  her  humble  home,  and 
bade  her  &rewell,  with  a  thankful  caet-i 
sciousness  that  «4ie  had  done  no  iir^j 
trievable  injury  to  her  future  prospeci*^; 
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1316  lemembranoe  of  her  would  soon  be 
to  him  as  the  recollection  of  last  year's 
batterfiies.  With  her,  the  wound  was 
d«epL  In  the  solitude  of  her  chamber 
ahe  wq>t  in  bitterness  of  heart  over  her 
rained  airKsatles.  And  that  dress, 
which  ahe  had  stolen  to  make  an  ap- 
peanmoe  befitting  his  bride  !  Oh,  what 
if  she  should  be  discovered?  And 
would  not  the  heart  of  her  poor  widowed 
mother  break,  if  she  should  ever  know 
that  her  child  was  a  thief  1 

Alas,  her  wretched  forebodings  proved 
too  kua  The  silk  was  traced  to  her ; 
ahe  was  arrested  on  her  waj  to  the  store 
and  draped  to  prison.  There  she  re- 
fused all  nourishment,  and  wept  in- 
oefsantij.  On  the  fourth  day,  the  keep- 
er called  up<Mi  Isaac  T.  Hopper,  and  in- 
formed him  that  there  was  a  yoimg  girl 
in  prittm,  who  appeared  to  be  utterly 
friendlesa,  and  determined  to  die  by 
starvation.  The  kind-hearted  Friend 
immediately  went  to  her  assistance. 
He  found  her  lying  on  the  floor  of  her 
cell,  with  her  &oe  buried  in  her  hands, 
sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 
He  tried  to  comfort  her,  but  could  ob- 
tain no  answer. 

"Leave  us  alone,"   said  he  to  the 

keeper.     "Perhaps  she  will  speak  to 

vie,  if  there  is  no  one  to  hear.''     When 

tliey  were  alone  together,  he  put  back 

tiid  hair  from  her  temples,  laid  his  hand 

kindly  on  her  beautiful  head,  and  said 

in  soothing  tones,  "  My  child,  consider 

me  as  thy  fieither.     TeU  me  all  thou 

Inst  done.    If  thou  hast  taken  this  silk, 

lei  me  know  all  about  it.     I  will  do  for 

thee  as  I  would  for  my  own  daughter ; 

ipd  I  doubt  not  that  I  can  help  thee 

out  of  this  difficulty." 

After  a  long  time  spent  in  aflection- 
|afte  entreaty,  she  leaned  her  young  head 
his  friendly  shoulder,  and  sobbed 
It,  "Oh,  I  wish  I  was  dead.     What 
my  poor  mother  say  when  she  knows 
my  disgrace  f 

**  Perhape  we  can  manage  that  she 

shall  know  it^"  replied  he.     Al- 

her  by  this  hope,  he  gradually 

from  her  the  whole  story  of 

<^uaintance  with  the  nobleman. 


He  bade  her  be  comforted,  and  take 
nourishment ;  for  he  would  see  that  the 
silk  was  paid  for,  and  the  prosecution 
withdrawn. 

He  went  immediately  to  her  employ- 
er, and  told  him  the  story.  "  This  is 
her  first  offence,"  said  he.  "  The  girl  is 
young,  and  she  ia  the  only  child  of  a 
poor  widow.  Give  her  a  chance  to  re-' 
trieve  this  one  false  step,  and  she  may 
be  restored  to  society,  a  useful  and  hon- 
ored woman.  I  will  see  that  thou  art 
paid  for  the  silk."  The  man  readily 
agreed  to  withdraw  the  prosecution, 
and  said  he  would  have  dealt  otherwise 
by  the  girl,  if  he  had  known  all  the 
circumstances.  "Thou  shouldst  have 
inquired  into  the  merits  of  the  case," 
replied  Friend  Hopper.  "  By  this  kind 
of  thoughtlessness,  many  a  young  crea- 
ture is  driven  into  the  downward  path, 
who  might  easily  have  been  saved." 

The  kind-hearted  man  next  proceeded 
to  the  hotel,  and  with  Quaker  simplic- 
ity of  speech  inquired  for  Henry  Stuart. 
The  servant  said  his  lordship  had  not 
yet  risen.  "  Tell  him  my  business  is  of 
importance,"  said  Friend  Hopper.  The 
servant  soon  returned  and  conducted 
him  to  the  chamber.  The  nobleman 
appeared  surprised  that  a  stranger,  in 
the  plain  Quaker  costume,  should  thus 
intrude  upon  his  luxurious  privacy. 
When  he  heard  his  errand,  he  blushed 
deeply,  and  frankly  admitted  the  truth 
of  the  girl's  statement.  His  benevolent 
visitor  took  the  opportunity  to  "bear  a 
testimony "  against  the  selfishness  and 
sin  of  profligacy.  He  did  it  in  such  a 
kind  and  fatherly  manner,  that  the 
young  man's  heart  was  touched.  He 
excused  himself,  by  saying  that  he  would 
not  have  tampered  with  the  girl,  if  he 
had  known  her  to  be  virtuous.  "I 
have  done  many  wrong  things,"  said  he, 
"  but  thank  God,  no  betrayal  of  con- 
fiding innocence  weighs  on  my  con- 
science. I  have  always  esteemed  it  the 
basest  act  of  which  man  is  capable." 
The  imprisonment  of  the  poor  girl,  and 
the  forlorn  situation  in  which  she  had 
been  found,  distressed  him  greatly. 
When  Friend  Hopper  represented  that 
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the  silk  had  been  stolen  for  his  sake, 
^  that  the  girl  had  thereby  lost  profitable 
employment,  and  was  obliged  to  return 
to  her  distant  home,  to  avoid  the  dan- 
ger of  exposure,  he  took  out  a  fifty  dol- 
lai-  note,  and  ofiered  to  pay  her  ex- 
penses. 

"Nay,"  said  Isaac.  "Thou  art  a 
very  rich  man,  I  presuma  I  see  in 
thy  hand  a  large  roll  of  such  note&  She 
is  the  daughter  of  a  poor  widow,  and 
thou  hast  been  the  means  of  doing  her 
great  injury.     Give  me  another." 

Lord  Henry  handed  him  another 
fifty  dollar  note,  and  smiled  as  he  said, 
"You  understand  your  business  well. 
But  you  have  acted  nobly,  and  I  reve- 
rence you  for  it.  If  you  ever  visit  En- 
gland, come  to  see  me.  J  will  give  you 
a  cordial  welcome,  and  treat  you  like  a 
nobleman." 

"  Farewell,  friend,"  replied  the  Quaker, 
"  Though  much  to  blame  in  this  affair, 
thou  too  hast  behaved  nobly.  Mayst 
thou  be  blessed  in  domestic  life,  and 
trifle  no  more  with  the  feelings  of  poor 
girls;  not  even  with  those  whom  others 
have  betrayed  and  deserted." 

When  the  girl  was  arrested,  she  had 
sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  assume  a 
false  name,  and  by  that  means,  her  true 
name  had  been  kept  out  of  the  news- 
papers. "  I  did  this,"  said  she,  "  for 
my  poor  mother's  sake."  Witii  the 
money  given  by  Lord  Stuart,  the  silk 
was  paid  for,  and  she  was  sent  home  to 
her  mother  well  provided  with  clothing. 
Her  name  and  place  of  residence  for- 
ever remained  a  secret  in  the  breast  of 
her  benefactor. 

Years  after  tliese  events  transpired, 
a  lady  called  at  Friend  Hopper's  house, 
and  asked  to  see  him.  When  he  en- 
tered tlie  room,  he  found  a  handsomely 
dressed  young  matron,  with  a  blooming 
boy  of  five  or  six  ye&rs  old.  She  rose 
quickly  to  meet  him,  and  her  voice 
choked  as  she  said,  "  Friend  Hopper, 
do  you  know  me?"  He  replied  that  he 
dill  not  She  fixed  her  tearful  eyes 
earnestly  uix)n  him,  and  said, 
"  You  once  helped  me  when  in  great 
distress."     But  the  good  missionary  of 


humanity  had  helped  too  many  in  dii* 
tress,  to  be  able  to  recollect  her  with- 
out more  precise  information.  Witk  • 
tremulous  voice,  she  bade  her  boil  go 
into  the  next  room  for  a  few  minutes; 
then  dropping  on  her  knees,  she  hid  bar 
feuse  in  his  lap,  and  sobbed  out.  "  I  am 
the  girl  who  stole  the  silk.  Oh,  whece 
should  I  now  be,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
you !" 

When  her  emotion  was  somewhat 
calmed,  she  told  him  that  she  had  mar- 
ried a  highly  respectable  man,  a  senator 
of  his  native  state.  Being  on  a  visit 
in  Friend  Hopper's  vicinity,  she  had 
again  and  again  passed  his  dwellii^ 
looking  wistfully  at  the  windows  to 
catch  a  sight  of  him  ;  but  when  she  at- 
tempted to  enter  her  courage  failed. 

"But  I  must  return  home  to-mor- 
row," said  she,  "and  I  could  not  go 
away  without  once  more  seeing  and 
thanking  him  who  saved  me  from  ruin.** 
She  recalled  her  little  boy,  and  said  to 
him,  "  Look  at  that  gentleman,  and  n- 
member  him  well ;  for  he  was  the  best 
friend  your  mother  ever  had."  With 
an  earnest  invitation  to  visit  her  hap- 
py home,  and  a  fervent  "  Qod  bkss 
you  !"  she  bade  her  benefactor  fiuewelL 
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JOSEPEINE. 


On  the  18th  of  May,  1804,  by  a  decree 
of  the  senate.  Napoleon  was  declared 
Emperor  of  France.  The  decree  was 
sent  out  to  the  various  departments  for 
the  action  of  the  peopla  The  result 
was,  that  3.572,329  voted  in  the  affirm- 
ative, while  but  2,569  were  in  the  nega- 
tive. A  more  unanimous  expression  of 
a  nation's  will  history  never  has  record- 
ed The  day  after  his  elevation  to  the 
imperial  throne,  the  emperor  held  a 
grand  levee  at  the  Tuilleries,  and  Jose- 
phine, with  many  fears  darkening  this 
hour  of  exaltation,  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance as    the  Empress  of  France. 
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The  decree  annotmciog  Napoleon  Bona- 
pirie  to  be  the  emperor  of  France  also 
declared  tbat  the  imperial  dignity  should 
be  hereditary  in  his  family.  The  em- 
presB  straggled  againt  her  fears,  but  her 
heart  was  heavy,  and  she  found  but  lit- 
tle joy  upon  this  high  pinnacle  of 
power.  She  also  plainly  foresaw  that 
the  throne  of  her  husbiuxd,  apparently 
80  maadve  and  gorgeous,  was  erected 
upon  a  very  frail  foundation. 

At  the  grand  levee  held  upon  this  oo- 
C&8I0I1,  the  assembly  was  the  most  bril- 
liant and  numerous  that  had  ever  yet 
been  witnessed  in  Paris.  The  renown 
of  Napoleon  now  filled  the  world,  and 
noted  men  from  every  land  thronged 
his  salons.  Josephine  found  herself 
elevated  to  the  position  of  the  most  il- 
lustnons  of  the  queens  of  Europe.  The 
power  of  her  husband  was  superior  to 
that  of  any  of  the  surrounding  mon- 
archa,  and  she  received  the  homage  of 
all  as  OGcupying  an  elevation  such  as  no 
qpeen  had  ever  attained  before. 

The  second  of  December,  1804,  was 
appointed  for  the  ceremony  of  corona- 
tion. The  pageant  was  to  take  place  in 
the  church  of  Notre  Dame.  The  Pope 
came  from  Borne  to  place  the  crown  . 
upon  this  lofty,  though  plebeian  brow. 
For  ton  centuries  such  an  honor  had 
not  been  conferred  upon  any  monarch 
Ik  day  was  clear  and  brilliant,  but  in- 
tensely cold.  The  venerable  walls  of 
Kotre  Dame  had  never  before  witnessed 
such  luxury  and  such  magnificence  as 
TO  now  displayed.  Carriages  glitter- 
ing wiih  gold  and  purple  trappings; 
hones  proudly  caparisoned  ;  ofiicers  in 
the  richest  uniforms,  and  in  court  dress 
sumptaoosly  embroidered ;  servants  in 
most  gorgeous  liveries ;  and  a  waving 
sea  of  ostrich  plumes,  bewildered  the 
nraltitiide  with  the  unwonted  splendor. 
The  empress  appeared  in  a  robe  of 
▼bite  aatin,  embroidered  with  gold, 
and  profusely  ornamented  with  dia- 
ncndB.  A  mantle  of  crimson  velvet, 
Kned  with  white  satin  and  ermine, 
floated  over  her  shoulders,  and  golden 
;  kea  were  clustered  over  the  dress.  The 
'  eoronatian  jewels  consisted  of  a  crown, 


a  diadem  and  a  girdle.     The  coronation 
crown  consisted  of  eight  golden  branch- 
es, four  in  imitation  of  palm,  and  four 
of  myrtle  leaves.     The  dew  drops  glit- 
tering upon  this  foliage  were  brilliant 
diamonds.     A  golden-corded  band  sur- 
rounded the   crown,  embellished  with 
eight  very  large   emeralds.     The  ban- 
deau enclosing   the  head  glittered   re- 
splendent with  amethjBts.     This   was 
the  coronation  crown,  which  was  used 
only  upon  state  occasions.     The  diadem, 
which   was  for  more  ordinary  service, 
was  composed  of   four  rows  of  pearls 
interlaced    with   diamonds.     In  front 
were    several  large    brilliants,   one  of 
which  weighed  one  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  grains.     The  ceinture,   or  girdle, 
was  of  pure  gold,  so  pure  as  to  be  quite 
elastic,    embellished    with    thirty-nine 
rosoKX)lored  diamonds. 

Napoleon  wore  a  close  dress  of  white 
velvet,  embroidered  in  gold,  with  dia- 
mond buttons.     His  stockings  were  of 
white  silk.     The  robe  and  mantle  were 
of  crimson  velvet,  richly  embroidered 
in  gold  and  embellished  with  diamonds. 
Napoleon  seemed  to  regret  the  vast  ex- 
pense  attending  this  display,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  was  conscious  of  its 
importance  to  impress  the  minds  of  the 
Parisians.     The  emperor  was  profuse  in 
expenditure  to  promote   the  grandeur 
and  glory  of  the  nation,  but  very  frugal 
in  his  personal  expenses.     The  imperial 
candage,  constructed  expressly  for  the 
occasion,  was  the  jnost  exquisite  piece 
of    workmanship    Parisian    ingenuity 
could  devise.     It  was  drawn  by  eight 
bay  horses.     The  paneling  was  entirely 
of  glass.     As  the  emperor  and  empress 
entered  the  carriage,  they  both,  by  mis- 
take, sat  down  wi^  their  backs  toward 
the  horses.       Josephine,    immediately 
perceiving  the    error,   hghtij  changed 
her  seat,  at  the  same  time  saying  smil- 
ingly to  her  husband,  as  she  pointed  to 
the  rich  cushion  at  her  side,  "  Mon  ami  ! 
unless  you  prefer  riding  vis-a-vis,  this 
is  your  seat."     Napoleon  laughed  heartr 
ily  at  the  blunder,  and  changed  his  seat. 
Double  files  of  infantry  lined  the  route 
of  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half^  extend- 
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ing  from  the  Tuilleries  to  Notre  Dame. 
Ten  thousand  horsemen,  in  most  gor- 
geous uniforms,  attended  the  carriages. 
Half  a  miilion  of  spectators  thronged 
the  waj,  crowding  the  windows  and 
balconies,  clustered  upon  the  house- 
tops, and  filling  up  every  space  from 
whence  any  view  of  the  cortege  could 
be  gained.  The  air  was  filled  with  the 
martial  strains  of  a  thousand  bands, 
with  the  thunders  of  innumerable  pieces 
of  artillery,  and  with  the  enthusiastic 
acclamations  of  the  vast  multitude.  A 
pageant  more  sublime  this  world  pei^ 
haps  has  never  witnessed. 

The  throne,  which  was  hung   with 
crimson  velvet,  was  overarched  with  a 
canopy  of  the  same  rich  material.     It 
was  ascended  by  twenty-two  circular 
steps,  which  were  covered    with  blue 
cloth,  studded  with  golden  bees.     The 
most  illustrious  officers  of  the  empire 
crowded  the  stairs.     Napoleon  and  Jo- 
sephine sat  side  by  side  upon  the  throne. 
The  religious  ceremony  occupied  nearly 
four  hours.     It  was  interspersed  with 
the  most  soul-stirring  music  from  mar- 
tial  bands  and  from  more  than   three 
hundred  vocal  performers.     When  the 
pope  was  about  to  place  the  crown  upon 
the  brow   of    the  emperor.    Napoleon 
took  it  from  him,  and  placed  it  with 
his  own    hands  upon    his  head.     He 
then   took  it  off  and  crowned  the  em- 
press, also  with  his  own  hands,  fixing 
his  eye  proudly,  yet  most  tenderly  upon 
her.     llie  heavy  crown  was  soon  after 
laid  upon  a  cushion,  while  a  smaller 
diadem  was  placed  upon  the  head  of  Jo- 
sephine.    She  kneeled  before  her  illus- 
trious consort  as  he  placed  the  crown  of 
France  upon  her  brow.     After  remain- 
ing for  a  moment  in  silence  in  the  pos- 
ture of  prayer,  with  her  hands  folded 
over  her    bosom,   she  then  gracefully 
rose,  her  eyes  swimming  in  tears,  and 
turned  to  her  husband  with  a  look  of 
gratitude  and  of  love  which   the  em- 
peror feelingly  recognized.     It  was  a 
touching  scene,   and  in  that  moment 
were  clustered  the  memories  of  years. 
But  the  day  was  not  without  its  mo- 
ments of  anguish  for    Josephine.    In 


the  brief   speech   which  the  emperor 
made  upon  the  occasion,  he  said,  '*  My 
descendants   will    long    eU    upon  this 
th/ro7ie"     These  words  were  as  a  dag- 
ger to  the  heart  of  the  'empress.     She 
knew  Napoleon's  intense  desire  for  an 
heir.     She  knew  how  strong  the  desire 
in   France   was  that  he  should  have  a 
son  to  whom  to  transmit  his  throna 
She  knew  how  much  had  been  aaid  re- 
specting   the    necessity  of  a  divorce. 
The  most  infamous  proposals  had  been 
ui^ged   upon  her  by  pretended  friends, 
even  by  one  of  the  brothers  of  Napo- 
leon, that  she  might,  by  unfiedthfulnen 
to  him,  obviate  &e  necessity  of  Ni^ 
Icon's  seeking  another  bride.     This  sen- 
timent, uttered  upon  the  day  of  coro- 
nation,  filled  her  heart  with   fear  and 
anguish. 

The  shades  of  evening  had   fallea 
upon  the  swarming  city,  and  all  the 
streets  of  the  metropolis  and  the  broad 
flEtcade  of  the  Tuilleries  were  glittering 
with  illuminations  when  the  emperor 
and  empress  returned  to  the   palaoa 
Josephine,  overcome  with  the  ocxiflict- 
ing  emotions  which  the  day  bad  exci- 
ted, retired  to  her  apartment,  and,  fil- 
ing upon  her  knees,  with  tears  iniplcMred 
the  guidance  of  the   King  of    IdaoffL 
Napoleon  hastened   to  lus    room,  ex- 
claiming impatiently  to  an  attendsAit  as 
he  entered,    "  Off,  off  with  these  con- 
founded   trappihgs  !"      He  threw  the 
mantle   into  one  comer  of  the  roono^ 
and  the  gorgeous  robe  into  another,  and 
thus   violently  disencumbering  himaeU^ 
declared  that  hours  of  such  mortal  te- 
diousness  he  had  never  encountered  be- 
fore.^ 

Josephine,  in  her  remonatnuboeB 
with  Napoleon  against  flaanmiTig  the 
crown,  predicted,  with  almost  prophekk 
accuracy,  the  consequences  which  would 
ensue.  "  Will  not  your  power,"  she 
wrote  to  him,  **  opposed,  as  to  a  cer- 
tainty it  must  be,  by  the  neighborin| 
states,  draw  you  into  a  war  with  them! 
This  will  probably  end  in  their  roia 
Will  not  their  neighbors,  beholdiii| 
these  effects,  combine  for  your  destnifl 
tion  1    While  abroad,  such  is  die  stab 
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of  things,  at  home,  bow  numerous  tlie 
tunam  and  diaoontented  I    How  many 
pbte  to  disconcert;,  and  bow  many  oon- 
^incieB  to  puniabf     Soon  after   tbe 
coronation,  Josephine  was  one  morning 
in  her  garden,  wben  an  intimate  friend 
called  to  see  her.     She  saluted  the  em- 
prefB  by  the  title  of   your   Majesty. 
^  Ah  r  she  exclaimed,  in  tones  deeply 
pathetic,  ^  I  entreat  that  you  will  sutfer 
me,  at  least  here,  to  forget  that  I   am 
an  empress."     It  is  the  imvarying  tes- 
timony of  her  friends,  that,  while  she 
was  receiving  with  surpassing  giuoeful- 
BOB  the  congratulations  of  France  and 
of  Europe,  her  heart  was  heavy,     She 
deaiiy  foresaw  the  peril  of  their  posi- 
tioQ,  and  trembled   in  view  of  an   ap- 
proaching downfall     The  many  formal 
cenmonies  which  her   station  required, 
and   upon  which    Napoleon  laid   great 
itieaB,  were  exceedingly  irksome  to  one 
whose  warm  heart  rejoiced  in  the  familiar- 
ity of  unrestrained  mendship.     She  thus 
deaoibed  her  feelings:     "  The  nearer  my 
husband  approached  the  summit  of  earthly 
gnatnesB,  tbe  more  dim  became  my  last 
gieama  of  happinesa.     It  is  true  that  I 
enjoyed    a  magnificent  existence.      My 
cooit  was  composed  of  gentlemen  and  la- 
diaa  the  moat  illustrious  in  rank,  all  of 
whom    were  emulous    of  the  honor  of 
bong  presented  to  me.     But  my  time  was 
no  longer  at  my  command.     The  emperor 
was  receiving  firom  every  part  of  France 
ooogratolatioiia  upon  his  accession  to  the 
ikruie,  while  I  myself  sighed  in  contem- 
pUing  the  immense  power  he  had  ac- 
oidied.     The  more  I  saw  him  loaded  with 
ittb  gifts  of  Fortune,  the  more  I  feared 
his  falL"    The  court  of  France  had  for 
ages  been  the  scene  of  the  most  volup- 
taona  and  unbluahing  vice.     The  whole 
nation  had  been    corrupted    by  its  in- 
flneoce.     Dissipation  had  been  rendered 
attractive  bv  the  ffrace  with  which  it  had 
been   robecL       The   dissolute    nuumers 
whidi  had  prevailed  at  YeraailleB,  the 
Tnilleriea  and  St.  Cloud  no  pen  can  de- 
seribe.     Napoleon  determined  that,  at  all 
kaiianii,  his  court  should  be  reputable  at 
least  in  outward  morality.     He  was  more 
acrapaloQa  npon  this  point  even  than  Jo- 
sephine   herself.      Believing     that    the 
dowi^Eall  of  the  Bourbons  was  caused,  in 
aoineoiindeitkble  degree,  by  the  dissolute 
fires  of  the  nobles  and  the  courtiers,  he 
would  ffWB  no  one  an  appointment  among 


the  royal  retinue  whose  character  was  not, 
in  his  judgment,  above  reproach. 

The  Duchess  d'Aiguillon  had  been  a 
fellow  captive  of  Josephine,  and,  after 
their  liberation  from  prison,  had  greatly 
befriended  her.  During  the  license  of 
those  times,  in  which  all  the  restraints  of 
Christian  morality  had  been  swept  away, 
her  character  had  not  remained  perf  ectly 
spotless.  She  and  her  husband  had  avail- 
ed themselves  of  the  facile  liberty  of  di- 
vorce which  the  laws  had  encouraged,  and 
had  formed  other  unions.  Josephine  felt 
grateful  for  the  manv  favors  she  had  re- 
ceived from  the  duchess,  and  wished  to 
testify  this  gratitude  by  receiving  her  at 
court.  Napoleon  peremptorily  refused. 
Josephine  wrote  to  her  m  the  following 
terms: 

'*Mt    Dbab  F&ibnd. — I    am   deeply 
afflicted.     My  former  friends,  supposing 
that  I  am  able  to  obtain  the  fulfillment  of 
all  my  wishes,  must  suppose  that  I  have 
forgotten  the  past.     Alas!  it  is  not  so.    I 
remember  it  too  well,  and  my  thoughts 
dwell  upon  it  more  than  I  would  hE^ve 
them.     The  more  I  think  of  what  my 
friends  did  for  me,  the  greater  is  my  sor- 
row at  being  unable  to  do  now  what  my 
heart  dictates.     The  Empress  of  France 
is  but  the  first  slave  in  the  empire,  and 
cannot  pay  the  debts  of  Madame  Beau- 
Kf^wiMR.     This  constitutes  the  torture  of 
my  life,  and  will  explain  why  you  do  not 
occupy  a  place  near  me.     The  emperor, 
indignant  at  the  total  disregard  of  mo- 
rality, and  alarmed    at  the  progress  it 
might  still  make,  is  resolved  that  the  ex- 
ample of  a  life  of  regularity  and  of  re- 
ligion   shall  be  presented  in  the  palace 
wnere  he  reigns.     Desirous  of  strength- 
ening more  and  more  the  Church  re-es- 
tablished   by    himself,  and    unable  to 
change  the  laws  appointed  by  her  obser- 
vances, 'his  intention  is,  at  leaist  to  keep 
at  a  distance  from  his  court  all  who  may 
have  availed  themselves  of    the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  divorce.    Hence  the  cause  of 
his  refusing  the  favor  1  asked  of  having 
you  with  me.    The  refusal  has  occasioned 
me  unspeakable  regret,  but  he  is  too  ab- 
solute to  leave  even  the  hope  of  seeing 
him  retract     I  am  thus  constrained  to 
renounce  the  pleasure  I  had  promised  my- 
self of  being  constantly  with  you,  study- 
ing to  make  you  forget  the  sovereign  m 
the  friend.     Fity  my  lot  in  being  too  pub- 
lic a  personage  to  follow  my  own  inclina- 
tion, and  cherish  for  me  a  friendship,  the 
remembrance  of  which  gives  me  now  as 
much  pleasure  as  its  reality  afforded  con- 
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solation  in  priBon.  Often  do  I  regret  that 
small,  dark  and  dismal  chamber  which 
we  shared  together,  for  there,  at  least,  I 
could  pour  out  my  whole  heart,  and  was 
sincerely  beloyed  m  return." 

During:  the  whole  mouth  succeeding  the 
coronation,  Paris  was  surrendered  to  fetes, 
illuminations  and  all  manner  of  public 
rejoicing.  One  morning  the  empress 
found  in  her  apartment,  as  a  present  from 
the  munidpahty  of  the  capital,  a  toilet 
service,  with  table,  ewer  and  basin  of 
massive  gold,  wrought  with  most  exquis- 
ite workmanship.  An  enormous  balloon, 
in  the  form  of  the  imperial  crown,  brill- 
ianUy  illuminated,  was  launched,  the  eve- 
ning of  the  coronation,  from  Paris.  The 
vast  structure,  weighing  five  hundred 
pounds,  floated  most  majestically  over 
the  city,  for  a  time  the  object  of  the  gaze 
of  a  million  of  eyes,  till,  borne  away  by 
the  wind  toward  the  south,  it  disappeared. 
The  next  evening  it  fell  near  the  city  of 
Rome,  nine  hundred  miles  from  Paris. 
**  Sire,"  said  a  courtier,  announcing  the 
fact  to  NapoljBon,  *'  your  imperial  crown 
has  appeared  in  the  two  great  capitals  of 
the  world  within  the  space  of  twenty- 
four  hours." 

As  soon  as  Napoleon  was  crowned  em- 
peror af  France,  the  senators  of  the  Ital- 
ian Republic,  over  which  he  had  been 
elected  president,  sent  an  eameot  peti- 
tion that  he  would  be  crowned  their  king 
at  Milan.  Napoleon  had  rescued  them 
firom  the  hated  dominion  of  the  Austri- 
ans,  and  they  regarded  him  as  their 
greatest  benefactor.  The  emperor  was  in 
the  habit  of  setting  out  on  his  various 
tours  without  any  waminjp;.  One  eve- 
ning, when  the  festivities  of  the  baptism 
of  tne  second  son  of  Hortense  had  been 
kept  up  until  midnight.  Napoleon  said, 
quietly,  upon  retiring,  **  Horses  at  six, 
for  lUdy."  Josephine  accompanied  her 
husband  upon  this  tour.  The  road  bridg- 
ing the  Alps,  which  Napoleon  subse- 
quently constructed,  was  then  but  con- 
templated. It  was  only  by  a  rugged  and 
dangerous  footpath  that  the  ascent  of 
these  awful  barrieis  of  nature  could  be 
surmounted.  Two  beautiful  sedans  had 
been  constructed  in  Turin  for  the  empe- 
ror and  empress.  The  one  for  Napoleon 
was  lined  with  crimson  silk,  richly  orna- 
mented with  gold.  Josephine's  was  trim- 
med with  blue  satin,  similarly  ornament- 
ed with  silver.  The  sedans  were,  how- 
ever, but  little  used,  except  in  places 
where  walking  was  dangerous,  as  the  em- 
press very  much  prefened  leaning  upon 


the  arm  of  her  husband,  and,  in  c(mvr^ 
sation  with  him,  garing  upon  the  wild 
sublimities  with  which  they  were  wai- 
rounded.  This  must  have  been  to  Joie- 
phine,  independently  of  those  inwaid 
anxieties  which  weigned  so  heavily  upon 
her'  heart,  as  delightful  a  journey  sb  t 
mortal  can  enjoy.  All  Europe  was  bow* 
.  ing  in  homage  before  her  illustrious  hue- 
bamd.  He  was  in  the  possession  of  power 
such  as  the  proudest  of  the  Csonn  mif^t 
have  envied.  Illuminations,  and  tri- 
umphal arches,  and  enthusiastic  aodama- 
tions  met  them  every  step  of  their  way. 
Josephine  was  in  the  possession  of  eveiy 
possible  acquisition  earth  oonld  give  to 
make  her  happy,  save  only  one — her  hus- 
band was  not  a  fatilier.  But  Joaephiiie 
forgot  her  solicitudes  in  the  exiuftant 
hours  when  her  husband,  from  the  pinna- 
cles of  the  Alps,  pointed  outtohertbfi 
glories  of  sunny  Italy — the  scenes  of 
past  perils,  and  conflict,  and  renown— 
the  fields  in  which  he  had  led  the  aimifls 
of  France  to  the  most  brilliant  victoricB. 
Napoleon  was  in  fine  spirits,  and  in  these 
gilded  hours  he  looked  lovingly  upon  her, 
and  they  both  were  truly  £ippy.  It  is 
difficult  for  the  imagination  to  conceive 
any  thing  more  attractive  for  a  warm- 
hearted and  an  enthusiastic  woman  than 
to  pass  over  these  most  sublime  of  the 
bairiers  of  nature,  with  Napoleon  for  a 
guide  and  a  confidms  friend.  Pope  Pins 
VIL ,  who  had  formed  a  very  strong  friend- 
ship for  Josephine,  accompanied  them  as 
far  as  Turin.  When  parting,  the  empresi 
made  him  a  present  of  a  beautiful  vase  of 
Sevres  china,  embellished  with  exquisite 
paintings  of  the  coronation. 


■HW^^^#^M»» 


Cavtiok  and  conservatism  are  expect- 
ed of  old  age;  but  when  the  young  men 
of  a  nation  are  possessed  of  such  a  spirit, 
when  ihey  are  afraid  of  the  noise  and  strife 
caused  by  the  new  applications  of  the 
truth,  Heaven  save  the  land!  Its  fnnenJ 
bell  has  aheady  rung.~.Beec^. 


.><W##^##^M» 


A  man's  religion  is  not  a  thing  all  made 
in  Heaven,  and  then  let  down  and  show* 
ed  into  him.  It  is  his  own  conduct  and 
life.  A  man  has  no  more  rel]gi<m  tfaaa 
he  acts  out  in  his  hie^—Beechar. 
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QOSZ. 


BY  JOHN  O.  WHlTTtSR. 


AiroTHSK  band  is  beckoning  us, 

Another  call  ia  given; 
And  g)owB  onoe  more  with  Angel  steps 

'Hie  padi  which  reaoheB  Heaven. 

Our  joong  and  gentle  friend  whose  smUe 
Msde  Iffighter  summer  hours, 

Amid  the  frosts  of  autumn  time 
Has  left  us  with  the  flowers. 

No  pslinff  of  the  cheek  of  bloom 

Forewarned  us  of  decay; 
No  shadow  from  the  Silent  Land 

Fell  round  our  sister's  way. 

The  light  of  her  young  life  went  down, 

As  sinks  behind  the  hill 
The  ^orj  of  a  setting  star — 

dear,  suddenly,  and  stiU. 

Am  pure  and  sweet,  her  fair  brow  seemed 

Eternal  as  the  sky; 
And  like  the  brook's  low  song,  her  voice^ 

A  sound  which  could  not  die. 

And  half  we  deemed  she  needed  not 

The  dum^ng  of  her  sphere, 
To^ve  to  Heaven  a  Shining  One, 
I        Who  walked  an  Angel  here. 

The  Uesaing  of  her  quiet  life 

FeU  on  us  like  the  dew; 
And  good  thoughts,  where  her  footsteps 
pressed 

like  fairy  blossoms  grew. 

I    Sweet  promptings  unto  kindest  deeds 
I        Were  in  her  very  look; 
'    We  read  her  face,  as  one  who  reads 
A  true  and  holy  book: 

The  measure  of  a  blessed  hjrmn, 
To  which  our  hearts  could  move; 
^    The  breathing  of  an  inward  psalm; 
A  csntide  of  love. 

Wf  miss  her  in  the  place  of  prayer, 
1  nd  by  the  hearth-fire's  light; 

W(  paused  beaide  her  door  to  hear 
i  we  more  her  sweet  '*  Good  night!'* 


There  seems  a  shadow  on  the  day, 

Her  smile  no  longer  cheers; 
A  dimness  on  the  stars  of  night, 

Like  eyes  that  look  through  tears. 

Alone  unto  our  Father's  will 
One  thought  hath  reconciled; 

That  He  whose  love  exceedeth  ours 
Hath  taken  home  his  child. 

Fold  her,  oh  Father!  in  thine  arms. 

And  let  her  henceforth  be 
A  messenger  of  love  between 

Our  human  hearts  and  Thee. 

Still  let  her  mild  rebuking  stand 

Between  us  and  the  wrong. 
And  her  dear  memory  serve  to  make 

Our  faith  in  Ooodness  strong. 

And  grant  that  she  who,  trembling,  here 

Distrusted  all  her  powers. 
May  welcome  to  her  holier  nome 

The  well  beloved  of  ours. 


^*«##//^AA////#M.- 


OOBAL. 


BY  G.    T.  BATSMAN,  JtDBIAN. 


Coral,  although  so  abundant  as  to 
form  vast  ocean  reefe  and  extensive 
islands,  is  oomposeid  of  the  bony  skele- 
tons of  tiny  polyps.  These  minute 
creatures  are  iJl  marine,  and  belong  to 
the  Radiata,  the  lowest  of  the  four 
great  tjrpes  of  the  animal  world.  The 
Kadiata  embrace  about  ten  thousand 
living  species,  and  are  usually  divided 
into  three  classes,  viz :  Echinoderms, 
Jelly  Fishes  and  Polyps.  This  last 
named  class  embraces  all  those  Radi- 
ates that  have  a  tubular,  or  sack-like 
body>  crowned  with  a  circular  summit^ 
in  1^6  center  of  which  is  an  opening, 
surrounded  with  one  or  more  rows  of 
tentacles,  called  the  mouth.  The 
mouth  opens  into  an  inner  sack,  or 
stomaJch,  and  this  also  opens  at  the  bot- 
tom into  the  interior  of  the  body.  The 
body  itself  is  divided  into  many  verti- 
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cal  oompartments  by  verdcal  plates, 
through  all  of  which  there  is  a  fi^  cir- 
culation of  water,  bearing  food  for  the 
animal's  use.  The  Polyps  increase  by 
eggs,  by  budding  and  by  division,  hence 
large  communities  may  arise  from  a 
single  parent.  They  readily  reproduce 
a  lost  part,  and,  in  some  cases,  when 
cut  into  pieces,  each  piece  becomes  a 
separate  individual.  They  are  of  va- 
vious  sizes,  from  the  little  microscopic 
point  to  those  of  a  foot  in  diameter. 
They  live  only  in  shallow  waters,  being 
seldom  found  at  a  grevter  depth  than 
one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  The  co- 
ral which  they  form  is  not  built  up  by 
them,  as  bees  build  comb,  but  is  rather 
a  part  of  the  polyp  itself,  and  is  formed 
in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  formation 
of  bones  in  the  vertebral  animals.  The 
coral  ha^  ofben  been  considered  as  a 
kind  of  house  built  up  by  those  tiny 
architects  of  the  deep,  but  this  is  not 
true,  as  it  is  wholly  inside  the  polyp, 
and  is  not  seen  until  the  creature  dies 
and  disappears.  The  natural  home  of 
the  polyps  seems  to  be  in  the  tropical 
seas.  Here  they  exist  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  but  they  are  also  found  in 
the  waters  of  more  temperate  climes. 
The  red  coral  of  commerce  is  found  in 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  In  some  seas 
the  coral  gardens,  as  they  might  be 
called,  vie  in  beauty  of  color,  form  and 
variety,  with  the  richest  gardens  of 
tropical  culture ;  trees,  flowers,  lichens, 
ferns,  mosses  and  fungi,  being  all  rep- 
resented in  most  glowing  colors.  The 
extent  of  these  formations  are  truly 
wonderful.  Through  the  uncounted 
lapse  of  ages  these  little  silent  workers, 
each  one  depositing  a  few  atoms  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  drawn  from  the  ocean's 
great  storehouse,  have  built  up  the  most 
enduring  and  extensive  structures  the 
world  has  ever  seen;  structures  which 
as  far  surpass  in  strength  and  greatness 
the  Pyramids  of  Egypt  as  the  moun- 
tain the  cottage  that  nestles  in  its 
shadow. 

Coral  formations  have  various  names. 
Those  near  the  shore  are  called  fringing 
reefs,  while  those  at  a  distance  of  from 


five  to  fifteen  miles  are  called  harridr 
ree£3.  Barrier  reefs  often  partially,  or 
wholly,  surround  an  island,  and  in  some 
cases  a  group  of  islands.  The  water 
inside  of  the  reef  is  shallow,  while  on 
the  outside  it  is  generally  of  a  great 
deptL  CKxkI  harbors  are  frequently 
found  between  the  reef  and  the  shorei 
The  width  of  a  reef  may  vary  from  a 
few  hundred  feet  to  a  mile,  and  may 
havs  a  depth  of  several  thousand  feet 
Barrier  reefs  sometimes  form  oorsl 
islands,  or  atoUs.  These  are  low  circular 
islands,  and  usually  enclose  a  lagoon. 
Coral  polyps  flourish  in  great  abund- 
ance both  in  the  enclosed  lagoons  and 
in  the  shallow  waters  between  the  reef 
and  the  shore. 

The  theory  in  regard  to  the  fonna- 
tion  of  coral  islands  and  atolls,  is  that 
the  polyps  began  their  work  upon  ocean 
bars  and  iiear  the  shores  of  lofty  moun- 
tain islands,  which  gradually  subsided 
as  the  coral  formations  rose.  Since  the 
polyps  cannot  exist  in  deep  water,  iioi 
accounts  for  the  great  depth  of  some 
formations.  This  also  explains  the  fo^ 
.  mation  of  an  atoll  and  the  enclosed  la- 
goon. Suppose  the  summit  of  a  moun- 
tain lifted  to  some  hight  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea,  and  that  a  barrier  reef 
has  been  formed  around  it,  like  a  low 
broad  wall ;  suppose,  further  a  gradual 
subsidence  of  the  sea  bottom  corres- 
ponding to  the  upward  growth  of  the 
coral  reef,  and  in  process  of  time  there 
^  will  be  a  ciroular  reef  surrounding  the 
*  spot  where  once  stood  a  circular  iahind. 
The  subsidence  ceases,  the  reef  riaes  to 
the  surface;  the  action  of  the  sea  breaks 
down  the  outer  portions  of  the  reef  and 
heaps  it  up  further  in  upon  the  broad 
limestone.  The  winds,  waves  and  birds 
bring  seed,  and  vegetation  springs  up 
and  we  have  an  atoll.  The  i^olyps  still 
fiouiishing  in  the  lagoon  may,  in  time^ 
fill  it  up  with  coral,  and  cause  it  to  dis- 
appear, thus  making  an  ordinary  cond 
island.  The  extent  of  coral  formations 
are  truly  wonderful.  Florida,  south  of 
St.  Augustine,  is  wholly  of  ooral  foa^ 
mation.  The  Florida  Reefs,  the  Ber^ 
mudas,  and  a  large  number  of  the  h- 
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landnof  tliePacifiCyareof  ooralgrowth. 
The  greatest  coral  r^on  of  the  world, 
however,  is  found  east  and  northeast  of 
Australia.     A  reef  four  hundred  miles 
in  length  skirts  the  western  shore  of 
New  Oaledonia.     Another,   one  thou- 
auid  miles  in  length,  skirts  the  north- 
ewtooast  of  Australia.     All  the  islands 
between  New  Caledonia  and  Australia 
havebeen  builtup  by  these  little  masons. 
So  much  for  the  coral  polyps  of  the 
present)  but  far  back  in  the  dim  dis- 
tance of  uncounted  ages,  when  the  pre- 
sent continents  were  not  in  existence, 
these  creatures  were  working  on  a  vast 
scftle,  and  greatly  modifying  the  crust 
d  the  earth.     Fossil  coral    is  found 
abundantly  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
worid,  sometimes  embedded  in  rocks, 
and  sometimes  lying  loo^ly  in  the  drift. 
The  pbw-boy  turns  it  up  in  the  field, 
and  the  quarryman  breaks  it  from  the 
rocks,  and  if  it  is  a  fine  specimen  it  is 
kid  on  the  center-table,  and  called  a 
petrified  cob,  a  deer's  horn  or  a  wasp's 
nest,  bat,  probably,  a  far  larger  portion, 
woth  away  by  the  action  of  the   ele- 
ments, has  lost  its  coralline   form,  and 
now  eodsts  simply  as  carbonate  of  lima 
Hie  vast  deposits  of  limestone,  although 
resolting,  to  some  extent,  from  the  od- 
cueous  skeletons,   shields  of  moliusks, 
unfiisoria  and  other  testaceous  animals, 
are  hugely  due  to  the  growth  of  coraJ. 
What  a  grand  part  in  the  economy  of 
natare  is  performed  by  these  insignifi- 
cant polyps.      The  smallest  of  God's 
creatures  are  not  to  be  despised.     They 
all  have  their  work   to  do,  and  their 
work  is  most  surely  done,  though  mil- 
lions of  lives   may  be  required   for  a 
ttn^e  ounce  of  infusorial  deposit,  or 
one  sprig  of  a  coral  forest     God  works 
1^  means  and  according  to  law,  and  his 
works  are  not  done  in  a  hurry.     How- 
erer  small  or  weak  his  laborers  may  be, 
lime  and  numbers  are  sufficient  for  his 
woriL      "O  Lord,  how  manifold  are 
thy  works !      In    wisdom    hast  thou 
I  ande  them   all :     The  earth  is  full   of 
\  thy  riches.     So  is  this  great  and  mighty 
Isah,  wherein  are  creeping  things  innu- 
^Ktable,  both  small  and  great  beasts." 
■      Nov.  5 


"DZVINI SLBOTBIOITT." 


Thosb  who  have  compared  the  recent 
movements  and  indications  upon  the  map 
of  the  world,  with  the  prophetic  declara- 
tions of  the  Word  of  God,  must  be  con- 
ceived that  he  is  making  signal,  rapid, 
and  grand  preparations  for  Uie  universal 
and  triumphant  reign  of  Christ.  We  are 
daily  learning  how  to  understand  the 
bold  and  sumime  imagery  used  by  the 
holy  men  of  old,  who  spake  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  thus  our 
faith  is  strengthened.  As  an  illustration 
of  this  idea,  contemplate  for  a  moment 
that  comprehensive  prediction  of  Isaiah — 
'*  Every  valley  shall  be  exalted,  and  every 
mountain  and  hill  shall  be  made  low;  and 
the  crooked  shall  be  made  straight,  and 
the  rough  places  plain,  and  the  glory  of 
the  Lonl  shall  be  revealed,  and  all  flei^ 
shall  see  it  together;"  these  are  indeed 
peffnant  words,  and  lead  us  to  look  for 
bold  and  sublime  movements,  upon  the 
surface  of  the  world,  in  their  fulfilment, 
and  we  are  not  disappointed.  True,  the 
language  is  figurative — and  it  may  not  al- 
ways £ave  l^n  eai^  to  detemune  what 
was  meant  by  the  valleys,  and  mountains, 
the  crooked,  and  rough  places,  referred 
to  in  the  prophecy;  nor  could  faith  have 
anticipated  how  these  impediments  to  the 
progress  of  the  Gk>spel  should  be  over- 
come. 

But,  for  the  present  point  of  observa- 
tion, we  discover  a  reality,  which  has  all 
the  vividness  and  grandeur  of  the  pro- 
phetic imagery. 

The  love  of  lucre — ^the  adventurousspir- 
it  of  Discovery  and  Commerce — these 
agendes,  supported  and  strengthened  by 
rapid  improvements  in  the  arts  and 
sciences  of  civilized  and  ohrurtianised 
society,  have  alreadv  brought  the  ends  of 
earth  together,  and  the  valleys  are  in- 
deed ''exalted."  The  pride  of  conquest 
and  of  territorial  acquisition,  on  the  part 
of  a  powerful  nation,  justifying  itself  in  a 
manner  which  will  not  bear  scrutiny,  lays 
siege  to  the  walls  of  China,  and  straight- 
way a  "  moimtain  "  is  ''  made  low.'' 

A  difficult  language  is  acquired  by 
patient  toil,  and  reduced  to  written  form: 
the  word  of  God  and  the  religious  tract 
are  stereotyped  in  it;  and  tilius  a  ''  crook- 
ed "  is  ' '  made  straight. " 

The  distinctions  of  caste,  which  have 
long  been  an  obstinate  barrier  to  the 
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spread  of  the  Gospel,  now  melt  away  be- 
fore the  combined  influenoe  of  Com- 
merce, Literature  and  Christianity,  and 
thus  **  the  rough  places"  are  becoming 
"plain." 

Reflect  for  a  moment,  upon  the  recent 
Governmental  Edicts,  which  have  opened 
the  door  for  the  proclamation;  of  the  (ios- 
pel  to  the  Three  Hundred  and  Fifty 
Millions  of  China,  and  for  the  spread  of 
European  Education  thr6ughout  British 
India,  among  many  millions  more;  and 
say  if  these  things  do  not  herald  the  Mil- 
lennial dory  of  God,  which  "all  flesh 
shall  see  together." 

There  is  indeed  a  moral  grandeur  m 
the  aspect  of  the  age;  in  the  upheavings 
and  overtumings  that  are  going  forward 
in  the  world.  In  addition  to  the  features 
already  glanced  at,  there  is  the  growing 
evidence  of  the  weakness  and  decay  of  the 
prominent  forms  of  Polytheism,  which 
have  prevailed  over  larjje  portions  of  the 
world  forages;  the  waning  of  tlie  Arabian 
impostor's  power;  the  ominous  move- 
ments in  France  and  Germany;  the  be- 
gining  of  a  motion  amon^  the  Jews — for, 
m  tluB  wide  valley  of  vision,  bones  are 
indeed  moving — bone  touching  bone, 
waiting  only  the  Spirit's  Breath;  and  in 
our  own  land  too,  and  especially  in  the 
Western  portions  of  it,  mighty  influences 
are  conspiring  to  accelerate  results  of  vast 
importance  to  us  and  to  the  world. 

Art,  and  Science,  and  Commerce,  and 
Ambition— all  are  busy,  and  God.  over 
ALL,  is  bringing  order  out  of  .confusion, 
and  turning  the  jealousy,  pride,  and  even 
the  bigotry  of  man,  to  his  own  praise. 

I  am  reminded,  said  he,  of  a  remark 
made  by  one  of  our  beloved  Missionaries, 
in  which  he  compared  the  opening  lines 
of  intercommunication  between  Christian 
and  Heathen  lands,  to  telegraphic  wires, 
waiting  only  the  touch  of  God  s  finger  to 
send  thenews  of  salvation  round  the  globe. 
The  thought  is  soul-stirring  and  a  sublime 
one.  Look  now  at  the  many  centaral 
points  of  Christian  influence  throughout 
the  globe^;  see  the  Missionary  stations 
dotting  here  and  there  the  map  of  the 
world;  the  press  is  echoing  the  preacher's 
voice,  as  well  as  uttering  th^  word  of 
God,  in  a  new  language,  almost  every 
day.  The  telegraphic  wires  are  laid,  not 
only  through  our  streeU  and  from  city  to 
city,  but  the  innumerable  and  measure- 
less channels  of  Divine  Truth  are  opening, 
radiating,  and  intersecting,  till  even  now 
the  earth  is  well  nigh  covered  as  with  a 
net-work  of  wires,  which  the  Holy  Spirit, 


the  Divine  Electricity,  can  render  aHiqwri 
for  uniting  the  World  to  Christ. 

Oh!  if  the  united,  fervent  cry  of  the 
church  was  now,  and  continually  ascend* 
ing  to  God,  that  He  would  touch  thesa 
wires,  that  He  would  send  forth  the  breaOi 
of  the  Spirit,  what  might  another  yeai 
bring  forUi? 

But  we  ought  to  guard  Mainst  bflUH 
diverted  from  our  individual  duties  aoc 
relations  by  these  general  views.  Then 
ought  to  be  a  full  and  cordial  understand 
ing  between  the  ministers  and^  privaii 
members  of  different  churches,  in  refer 
ence  to  the  present  state  of  the  cause  a 
religion  among  ourselves. 

These  brethren  in  the  ministry  oooan 
their  several  pulpits  from  Sabbath  to  Sab 
bath;  we  preach  and  exhort,  and,  ming 
ling  with  the  people  of  our  respective  oon 
gregations,  we  divide  the  word  of  God 
Thus  we  touch,  with  the  medium  of  Dl 
vine  Power,  thousands  of  hearts;  but  thi 
saving  power  is  not  in  us;  in  God  alon 
resides  the  Divine  Energy;  and  until  Hi 
Spirit  be  poured  out,  we  labor  in  vain 
But  He  invites  us  to  ask  this  gift— aiH 
this  is  his  audience  chamber.  Let  tha 
His  promises,  and  the  way  of  His  marvel 
Ions  working,  inspire  us  with  strong  faith 


-^MMWV^^^^^^^^ 


SOSNSS  ON  TES  OCSAN. 


FEOM  1»AA0  T.  HOPPBB. 


'*  Thsrb  were  mxaj  poor  emiftnote  oi 
board  the  merchant  ship,  in  whi<m  Frienc 
Hopper  returned  home.  He  soon  estsb 
lished  friendly  communication  with  thea 
and  entered  with  sympathy  into  all  tbeo 
troubles.  He  made  frequent  visits  to  tin 
steerage  durinc  the  long  voyage,  and  si 
ways  had  sometning  comforting  and  oheff' 
ing  to  say  to  the  poor  souls.  There  wn 
a  clergyman  on  board,  who  also  wished 
to  benefit  them,  but  he  approadied  tksoi 
in  an  official  way,  to  which  they  did  no4 
so  readily  respond.  One  day,  when  U 
invited  the  emigrants  to  join  him  u 
prayer,  an  old  Irish  woman  replied,  **  1" 
rather  play  a  game  o'cards,  than  hesryoj 
pracho  and  pray. "  She  pointed  to  Friend 
Hopper,  and  added,  "  if e  comes  andstsyi 
among  us,  and  always   spakes  a  won 
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o'eomforty  and  does  qb  some  gooc^.  But 
ffou  oome  and  prache  and  pxay,  and  then 
foa  aie  gone.  One  look  from  that  Quaker 
gintleman  ia  worth  all  the  praching  and 
pnmng  that  be  in  you." 

Aie  veiael  encountered  a  dense  foe, 
and  ran  on  a  sand  bank  as  they  approach- 
ed the  Jersey  shore.     A  tremendous  sea 
was  railing,  and  dashed  against  the  ship 
witii  such  force,  that  she  seemed  every 
moment  in  daiurer  of  being  shattered  in- 
to frigmenta.    If  there  had  been  a  vio- 
kat  gde  of  wind,  aU  must  have  been  in- 
eviki£ly  lost     The  passengers  were  gen- 
enlly   in    a  state    of   extreme    terror. 
Senams  and  groans  were  heard  in  eyery 
direetion.      Bat  Friend  Hopper's  mind 
WIS  preserved  in  a  state  of  great  equi^ 
nimity.    He  entreated  the  people  to  be 
qsifit,  and  try  to  keep  possession  of  their 
bealtieay  that  they  might  be  ready  to  do 
whatever  was  best,  in  case  of  emergenov. 
Seeing  him  so  cslm,  they  oathered  closely 
round  him,  as  if  they  tnoufl^t  he  had 
some  power  to  save  Uiem.    There  was  a 
naval  oflSosr  on  board,  whose  frensded 
steto  of  feeling  vented  itself  in  blasphe- 
mous language.      Friend  Hopper,  who 
was  always  disturbed  by  irreverent  use  of 
the  name  of  Deity,  was  peculiarly  shock- 
ed by  it  under  these  solemn  drcumstan- 
sesw    He  walked  up  to  the  officer,  put  his 
hand  on  his  ahoulder,  and  lookuu^  him 
IB  the  £soe,  said,    ''From  what  I  have 
heard  of  thy  military  exploits,  I  supposed 
thou  wart  a  bvave  man;  but  here  thou  art 
poanng  forth  blasphemies,  to  keep  up 
ti«  a{^earsnce  of  conraffe,  while  thy  pale 
lue  mid  quivering  lips  ukow  that  thou  art 
in  mortal  fear.     I  am  ashamed  of  thee. 
li  thou  hast  no  reverence  for  Deity  thy- 
aalf,  thou  shouldst  show  some  regard  for 
tiie  feelinga  of  those  who  have. "    The  of- 
Jisr  ooaaod  swearing,  and  treated  his  ad- 
Vissr  wtih  noarked  respect.    A  friendship 
was  fofiniwl  between  them,  which  con- 
lioaed  as  long  aa  the  captain  lived. 

The  detymnan  on  boiurd  afterward  said 
,Ao  Friend  Mopper,  *'  If  any  other  person 
ed  to  him  in  that  manner,  he 
:  voold  havo  knocked  him  down." 
^  Jm  about  two  hours,  the  vessel  floated 
th0  saiML-bar  and  went  safely  into  the 
of  New- York.     At  the  Custom- 
the  ctofgyman  was  in  some  per- 
abofit  a  Ime  quantity  of  books 
ha^  baooi^t  wiui  Mm,  on  which  it 
\   proposed  to    chaise   high   duties. 
Mmpa  I  can  get  them  through  for 
,»  nid  Friend  Hopper.  "Iwilltry." 
mtiip  to  the  offioeir  and  said,  ''Iwi't 
I 


it  a  rule  of  the  Custom-house  not  to  charge 
a  man  for  the  tools  of  his  tradel"  He 
replied  that  it  was.  "Then  tliou  art 
bound  to  let  this  priest's  books  pass  free," 
rejoined  the  Friend.  "  Preaching  is  the 
trade  he  gets  his  living  by,  aad  these 
books  are  the  tools  he  must  use."  The 
clergyman  being  aware  of  Quaker  views 
with  regard  to  paid  miniitry,  seemed 
doubtful  whether  to  be  pleased  or  not, 
with  such  a  mode  of  helping  him  out  of 
difficulty.  However,  he  took  the  joke  as 
good  naturedly  as  it  was  offered,  and  the 
books  passed  free,  on  the  assurance  that 
they  were  all  for  his  own  library. 


■>#»###^^^#«. 


TBZ  BEAST'S  AFPXAL. 


BY  MBS.  J.  B.  SHRIOLBY. 


Oh  ffive  me  back  my  childhood! 

My  childhood  years  once  more; 
And  the  cot  beside  the  wildwood, 

Oh  will  ye  not  restore! 

Oh  give  me  back  my  flowers! 

The  flowers  I  loved  so  well; 
Those  nooks  and  shady  bowers, 

Where  memory  loves  to  dwell. 

Oh  give  me  back  the  friends 
Which  mem'ry  still  can  trace! 

Naught;  naught  can  make  amends; ' 
None;  none  can  fill  their  place. 

Yes!  give  me  back  the  loved  ones 
My  heart  in  anguish  craves! 

Oh  tell  me  not  that  flowers 
Now  bloom  above  their  graves! 

Oh  give  me  back  my  treasures! 

I  cannot  yield  them  yet; 
Those  by-gone  priceless  pleasures, 

I  never  can  forget. 

Alas,  how  vain  my  pleadings! 

Ye  will  not  come  to  me! 
'TIS  only  in  my  dreaming. 

That  I  the  past  may  see. 

But  hope  points  to  the  future. 
And  joy  my  soul  doth  fill! 

While  faith  is  sweetly  smiling; 
And  whispering  peace  be  stilL 
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In  the  neighborhood  of  Carlisle,  Penn- 
sylyania,  there  lived  a  man  whose  tem- 
per was  vindictive  and  badly  governed. 
Having  become  deeply  offended  with 
one  of  his  neighbors,  he  induced  his 
two  sons  to  swear  falsely  that  he  had 
committed  an  infamous  crime.  One  of 
the  lads  was  about  fifteen  years  old, 
and  the  other  about  seventeen.  The 
alleged  offence  was  of  so  gross  a  nature, 
and  was  so  at  variance  with  the  fair  duu> 
acter  of  the  person  accused  that  the  wit- 
nesses were  subjected  to  a  very  careful 
and  shrewd  examination.  They  became 
embarrassed,  and  the  flaws  in  their  evi- 
dence were  very  obvious.  They  were  in- 
dicted for  conspiracy  against  au  innocent 
man;  and  bein^  taken  by  surprise,  they 
were  thrown  mto  confusion,  acknowl- 
edged their  guilt,  and  declined  the  offer 
of  a  trial  They  were  sentenced  to  two 
years'  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  in  the 
Penitentiaiy  of  Philadelphia. 

Isaac  T.  Hopper,  who  was  at  that  time 
one  of  the  inspectors,  hapjpened  to  be  at 
the  prison  when  they  arrived  at  dusk, 
hand-cuffed  and  chained  together,  in  cus- 
tody of  the  sheriff.  Their  youth  and  des- 
olate appearance  excited  his  compassion. 
"  Keep  up  a  good  heart,  my  poor  lads," 
said  he.  '*  You  can  retrieve  this  one  false 
step,  if  you  will  but  make  the  effort.  It 
is  still  in  your  power  to  become  respecta- 
ble and  useful  men.  I  will  help  you  all 
loan." 

He  gave  particular  diri'ctions  that  they 
should  be  placed  in  a  room  by  themselves 
apart  from  the  contagion  of  more  harden- 
ed offenders.  To  prevent  unprofitable 
conversation,  they  were  constantly  em- 
ployed in  the  noisy  occupation  of  heading 
pjtilw.  From  time  to  time,  the  humane 
inspector  spoke  soothing  and  encouraging 
words  to  them,  and  commended  their  good 
behavior.  When  the  Board  of  Inspec- 
tors met,  he  proposed  that  the  lads  should 
be  recommended  to  the  €k>vemor  for  par- 
don. Not  succeeding  in  this  effort,  he 
wrote  an  article  on  the  impropriety  of 
confining  juvenile  ofi'enders  with  old 
hardened  convicts.  He  published  this  in 
the  daily  papers^and  it  produced  consid- 
erable effect.  When  tne  Board  again 
met^  Isaac  T.  Hopper  and  Thomas  Dob- 


son  were  appointed  to  wait  on  the  Qei 
emor,  to  obtain  a  pardon  for  the  kdsi 
possible.  After  considerable  hesitsiHi 
the  request  was  granted  on  oonditioii  th 
worthy  men  could  be  found,  who  ««ri 
take  them  as  apprentices.  Friend  Hn 
per  agreed  to  find  such  persoiis;  aadl 
kept  his  word.  One  of  tiiem  was  boa 
to  a  tanner,  the  other  to  a  osipwig 
But  their  excellent  Mend  did  not  k 
sight  of  them.  He  reminded  them  ft 
they  were  now  going  aaaoDg  strsi^ 
and  their  success  and  happiness  v<it 
mainly  depend  on  their  own  conduct  1 
begged  of  them,  if  they  should  everg 
entangled  with  unprofitable  company, 
become  involved  in  difficulty  of  sny  & 
to  come  to  him,  as  they  would  to  a  oq 
siderate  father.  He  invited  them 
spend  all  their  leisure  eVemgs  at  1 
house.  For  a  long  time,  it  was  their  oc 
stant  practice  to  take  tea  with  him  evi 
Sundav,  and  join  the  family  in  readi 
the  Bible  and  other  serious  books. 

At  the  end  of  a  ^ear,  they  expteam 
strong  desire  to  visit  their  &ther.  8a 
fears  were  entertained  least  his  infliM 
over  them  should  prove  injurous;  i 
that  being  once  freed  from  retraint,  tt 
would  not  willingly  return  to  constant : 
dustry  and  regmar  habits.  They,  bo 
ever,  promised  faithfully  that  th^  wo« 
and  Friend  Hopper  thought  it  misht  hi 
agood  effect  upon  them  to  know  thai tf 
were  trusted.  He  aooordin^y  e&tfl 
into  bonds  for  them;  thinking  this  ad 
tional  daim  on  their  gratitude  vo 
strengthen  his  influence  over  them,  a 
help  to  confirm  their  good  resolutioiia. 

They  returned  punctually  at  the  < 
and  hour  they  had  promised,  and  tl 
exemplary  conduct  continued  to  giv*  • 
tire  satifllaction  to  their  employera. 
short  time  after  the  oldest  had  folffl 
the  term  of  his  indenture,  the  taa 
with  whom  he  worked  bought  a  fiym,  i 
sold  his  stock  and  tools  to  his  former ; 
prentice.  Friend  Hopper  took  him 
the  Crovemor's  house,  dressed  in  hie  a 
suit  of  freedom  clothes,  and  introdn 
him  as  one  of  the  lads  whom  he  had  p« 
oned  several  years  before;  testifying  ^ 
he  had  been  a  faithful  apprentioey  a 
much  respected  by  his  master.  The  O 
emor  was  well  pleased  to  see  him,  abt 
hands  with  him  very  cordially,  and  t 
him  that  he  who  was  resolute  eaaaof^ 
turn  back  from  vicious  ways,  into  ' 
paths  of  virtue  and  usefulness,  descr 
even  more  respect  than  one  who  had  a 
er  been  tempted. 
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He  afterwwd  numned  a  waiihv  yonng 
woman  with  a  gmall  property,  which  en- 
ahlad  him  to  build  a  neat  tw»-Btory  brick 
JKNiae.  He  always  remained  sober  and 
indiutrioiis,  and  they  lived  in  great  com- 
fort snd  respeotabiliW. 

The  yonnger  bro&er  likewise  passed 
tfaroBi^  his  apprenticeship  in  a  manner 
Tsry  atisfsetory  to  his  friends;  snd  at 
twenty-one  years  of  sge,  he  also  was  in- 
tiodiMBd  to  the  GoTcmor  with  testimoni- 
•!■  of  his  good  conduct  He  was  united 
to  s  ?ery  respectable  young  woman,  but 
died  s  few  yean  after  his  marriage. 


"•Uli^^^f^NiWi 


'TIACB  XX  TB7  ¥A7.' 


0  ihoQ  imseen,  eternal  One, 

Whom  myriad  worlds  obey — 
Whose  being  is — ^whose  will  be  done, 
Where'er  the  rays  of  star  or  sun 
ThioB|^  the  wide  realms  ol  ether  run: 
'* Teaoii  me  Thy  way." 

At  mom,  when  first  the  golden  beams 

Thj  glorious  works  disphiy, 
When  o'er  the  hill  thy  sunlight  streams, 
And  esrth  with  life  and  beauty  teems, 
Liksiome  bright  isle  in  happy  dreams: 
*' Teach  me  Thy  way." 

At  erening,  when  the  shadows  fall 

Around  departing  day. 
And  lowly  vale,  and  mountain  tall. 
And  stresm,  and  lake,  and  forest — all 
OiDwsombra  with  thy  mantling  pall; 
**  Teach  me  Thy  way." 

5or  less,  when  in  life's  solemn  hour, 

Are  sleeping  silently, 
The  wesiy  bee,  in  tiny  flower, 
The  wild  bird,  in  his  green  wood  bower, 
Andsouls,  'neath  thatch  or  princely  tower: 

"  Teach  me  Thy  way." 

I  When,  byihe  smile  of  summer  blest, 
Tlie  fields  and  woods  are  gay, 

,  Afl  in  a  robe  of  verdure  dressed; 
When  the  wild  winds  have  sunk  to  rest, 

'  Tl  f  waves  axe  still,  on  ocean's  breast: 
"  Teadi  me  Thy  way." 


Or  when  Thou  stretchest  forth  thine  arm, 
In  awful  majesty,  > 

In  wintry  skies,  or  ckmate  warm, 

Bobing  about  the  unseen  form 

With  douds  and  darkness,  fire  and  storm : 
"  Teach  me  Thy  way." 

Maker  of  all — earth,  sea,  and  air. 
Ruler  of  night  and  day, 
Lonff  as  1  live  beneath  Thy  care, 
While  goodness  keep  and  mercy  spare, 
Be  ever  this  my  heartfelt  prayer: 
•'Teach  me  Thy  way." 

And  when  life's  fleeting  hours  are  past; 

When  in  eternity 
The  undying  soul  on  Thee  is  cast, 
0,  take  me  to  Thyself  at  last, 
And  through  that  endless.  Unknown  vast : 

"  Teach  me  Thy  way." 


■<>^^%^%^%^NIN 


TBXPOWXB  OriCAN. 


BT  HXKBl   WARD    BSBOHEB. 


This  everlasting  twaddle  of  infidelity 
about  fixed  natural  laws,  is  simple  fool- 
ishnees.  • 

I  should  like  to  know,  now,  if  man 
even  has  not  as  much  power  over  nat^ 
and  laws,  wherever  they  touch  him,  aa 
natural  laws  have  over  him.  True, 
God  says  to  man,  in  one  place,  "Obey," 
but  in  other  places,  he  says,  "  Com- 
mand .^ 

Nature  can  work  roughly  and  coarse- 
ly in  generalities ;  but  she  needs  men's 
intellect  and  will  to  give  effect  to  what 
she  does. 

Through  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
years  she  tried  her  liand  at  making  ap- 
ples, and  they  were  but  crab-apples  at 
last 

Man  said,  *<  I  will  help  you ;"  and  by 
his  industry  and  wisdom,  the  sour, 
miserable  fruit  soon  covered  all  the  hills 
with  luscious  apples. 

I   have  power  over  nature's  laws  to 
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mnke  them  work  for  my  own  and  my 
children's  good.  I  can  make  the  light- 
ning my  amanuenslB  and  my  messen- 
ger. I  can  make  the  sun  himself  my 
artist ;  but  when  did  ever  the  unassist- 
ed sun  paint  a  picture  f  Man  whispers 
to  him  :  "  Ck>me  down  here,  and  I  will 
tell  you  something  that  thou  knowest 
not/'  and  tihe  sun  obeys.  ^*  Qo  through 
there,"  says  man,  and  the  sun  goes 
through,  and  finds  bimaftlf  painting 
pictures.  I  should  like  to  see  him  try 
to  do  that  alone.  I  can  say  to  the  sea, 
"  Wait  on  my  will,"  and  it  obeys  me ; 
to  the  stream,  **  Thou  lacy  thing,  flow 
no  longer  down  hill,  but  up,"  and  it 
flows  lu).  When  I  turn  it  into  a  ma- 
chine, I  say  to  the  water,  '^  Grind,"  and 
it  grinds  my  food.  Natural  laws  are 
Gh^'s  horses,  and  he  says  to  man, 
"  Vault,"  and  he  who  can  ride  them  is 
their  master.  By  working  them  ac- 
cording to  their  nature,  we  can  make 
them  do  a  million  things  that  they 
could  never  do  without  us.  By  obey- 
ing, we  command.  They  are  the  blind 
giants  which  our  will  and  wisdom 
guide.  Is  not  this  true  f  Have  I  per- 
plexed you  with  metaphysics)  Have 
I  not  rather  showed  you  plain  facts, 
which  you  can  follow  out  to  almost  any 
extent) 

Bemember,  the  question  between  me 
and  the  infidel  naturalist  is  not,  **  Does 
Qod  disturb  natural  laws  in  order  to 
answer  the  prayers  of  his  people,  or 
does  he  do  violence  to  nature  that  he 
may  do  any  man  good  t"  but  it  is  this, 
"Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  likely  that  he  is  able 
to  do  for  those  who  call  upon  him  and 
whom  he  loves  as  well  as  man  can  do 
by  means  of  natural  law  for  those  dear 
to  him  f  In  other  words,  "  Is  it  likely 
that  one  who  has  given  to  his  creatures 
such  wonderful  power  over  laws  of  his 
own  creating,  should  be  himself  so 
bound  and  hampered  by  them  that 
there  should  be  with  him  no  possibility 
of  any  modification  of  their  working  to 
suit  circumstances  1  The  idea  is  ab- 
suid,  and  they  are  fools  who  indulge  it. 
That  man  who  says  and  believes  that 
^ere  is  no  effect  on  Qod's  feelings  and 


actions  by  prayer,  is  not  a  Christian. 
I'd  rather  a  man  would  do  as  Martin 
Luther  did — lay  down  his  hand  on  a 
promise  and  say  to  God,  "  Now,  here  is 
thy  word,  O,  Lord  !  fulfill  it  to  me,  or 
I  never  will  believe  thee  again,  as  kmg 
aa  I  live."  God  will  interfere  and  help 
us,  no  matter  what  laws  we  have  bro- 
ken. If  we  didn't  break  laws  we 
shouldn't  need  his  help;  because  we 
have  broken,  and  do  break  them,  he 
does  help  all  who  trust  in  him  and  evm 
most  of  those  that  don't.  When  it  ib 
proved  that  praying  alters  nothing,  I 
will  say  of  the  Bible,  "  It  was  a  pleas- 
ant  book  ;  but  it  has  passed." 

Not  all  prayers  are  answered.  When 
you  ask  for  what  woidd  take  away  mo- 
tive for  exertion ;  when  you  ask  for 
what  you  do  not  really  need,  or  for 
what  would  hurt  you,  you  will  not, 
probably,  get  what  you  desire. 

But  when  a  man,  out  of  his  deep 
want,  goes  to  God  for  a  good  gift  which 
he  is  powerless  to  gain  for  himself,  he 
shall  have  it  This  is  the  seal.  God  is 
more  willing  to  give  good  gifts  unto 
them  that  aiE^  him,  than  parents  are  to 
give  good  gifts  unto  their  children. 
I>o  you  believe  that  f 


*mi^t4H^H*f» 


TBI  FBOFZT  OF  ZmBNm 


RBLATBD  BT  ISAAC  T.  HOPPRR. 


Ik  one  of  the  ftunilies  where  he  visited,  * 
they  told  him  an  instructive  stoiy  ooo-  | 
oeming  a  Quaker  who  resided  in  Dublin,  | 
by  the  name  of  Joseph  Tonwy.  One  da^  "i 
when  he  was  passing  through  the  straetst  * 
he  saw  a  man  leading  a  hone,  which  vsa-4i 
evidently  much  disessed.  His  coinpa»»jj 
sionate  heart  was  pained  by  the  sight,  and  J 
he  asked  the  man  where  he  was  going;*  "^ 
He  replied,  *'  The  horse  has  the  stsggeEa»  i 
and  I  am  going  to  sell  him  to  the  emrnoifJ 
butchers.^ 

*  ^  Wilt  thou  sell  him  to  me  for  a  orown!** 
inquired  Joseph.     The  msn  readily  s»> 
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noiedy  md  the  poor  ftnimal  mm  led  to 
the  stable  of  hia  new  friend,  where  he  was 
most  kindly  tended.  Suitable  remedies 
aid  careful  treatment  soon  restored  him 
to  health  and  beauty.  One  day,  when 
Friend  Tomj  was  riding  him  in  Phoenix 
Park,  a  genUeman  looked  very  earnestly 
it  the  horsey  and  at  last  inquired  wheth- 
er his  owner  would  be  williKu^  to  sell  him. 
"Perhaps  I  would,'' replied  Joseph,  "  if 
I  eodd  get  a  yeiy  good  master  for  him." 
"He  so  strongly  resembles  a  favorite 
hone  I  once  had,  that  I  should  think  he 
waa  the  same,  if  I  didn't  know  he  was 
dead,"  rejoined  the  stranger. 

**  IHd  ne  die  in  thy  stable?"  inquired 
Joseph. 

Tlie  gentleman  replied,  "  No.  He  had 
the  staggem  very  badly,  and  I  sent  him 
to  the  carrion-butchers. " 

"  I  should  be  sorry  to  sell  an  animal  to 
loy  man,  who  would  send  him  to  the  car- 
rion-butchers because  he  was  diseased," 
answered  Joseph. 

"  If  thou  wert  ill,  how  wouldst  thou 
like  to  have  thy  throat  cut,  instead  of  be- 
ingjdndly  nursedr" 

Wi&  some  surprise,  the  gentleman  in- 
quired whether  he  intended  to  compare 
him  to  s  horse.  "  No,"  replied  Joseph; 
*'bat  animals  have  feelings,  as  well  as 
hmnan  beings ;  and  when  they  are  aflUcted 
with  disease,  they  ought  to  be  carefully 
attended.  If  I  oonsent  to  sell  thee  this 
hone,  I  shall  exact  a  pronuse  that  thou 
wih  have  him  kindly  nursed  when  he  is 
I  srfc,  and  not  sell  him  to  have  his  throat 
cat** 

The  gentleman  readily  promised  all  that 
w«  required,  and  said  he  should  consid- 
er himself  very  fortunate  to  obtain  a  horse 
«that  so  much  resembled  his  old  favorite. 
When  he  called  the  next  day,  to  complete 
the  haxgain,  he  inquired  whether  forty 
ffineas  would  be  a  satisfactory  price. 
'9ke  coDsciflntious  Quaker  answered,  **  I 
lave  good  reason  to  believe  the  horse  was 
Mse  thine;  and  I  am  willing  to  restore 
■■I  to  thee  on  the  conditions  I  have  men- 
pmed.  I  have  saved  him  from  the  car- 
n-biitdierB^  but  I  will  chaise  thee 
mdy  what  1  have  expended  for  his  food 
d  medicine.  Let  it  be  a  lesson  to  thee 
treat  animials  kindly,  when  they  are 
aased.  Kever  again  send  to  the  butch- 
I  a  faxthfol  servant,  that  cannot  plead 
r  himself,  and  may,  with  proper  atten- 
■^  again  become  useful  to  thee. " 


^**Mf^^^'UH**' 


Wi  HOUT  frugality  none  can  be  rich. 


Lmxs 


WBrrTEN  OK  THB  BLANK  LEAP  OF  A  BIBLE. 


''And  God  s^ld.  Let  there  be  Hglii,  and  light  was.* 


Let  there  be  light!  the  Almighty  said, — 
The  darkness  heard  His  voice  and  fled: 
There  is  a  darknes  of  the  mind 
As  thick,  as  deep,  as  undefined 
As  that  which  wrapped  the  world  in  night. 
Ere  God  exclaimed,  ''Let  there  be  light!" 
But  as  the  womb  of  chaos  nurst 
The  germs  from  whence  creation  burst,   * 
When  He,  on  whom  archangels  wait, 
Bade  the  rude  atoms  congregate, 
Which,  but  for  his  Almi^ty  skill, 
Had  rolled  in  useless  dancnesa  still — 

So  doth  the  mind  of  man  unfold 

The  ore  of  true  Religion's  gold, 

Which,  when  the  blood  of  Him  who  died 

Upon  the  Gross  hath  purified. 

Shall  be  laid  up  beyond  the  sky, 

In  heaven's  eternal  treasury; 

There,  at  the  coming  of  the  just, 

God  will  requite  the  Holy  trust 

With  pleasure  knowing  no  alloy, — 

A  boundless  heritage  of  joy. 

This  holv,  bright,  immortal  page. 
Shall  light  us  to  that  heritage; 
And  if  at  times  across  our  way 
The  douds  of  doubt  a  moment  stray, 
If  Mercy  seems  to  hide  her  smile 
In  ffloom  and  mystery  awhile, 
^  Shidl  we  despair?    Forbid  it.  Heaven 
The  darkness  shall  again  be  riven: 
All  that  our  ignorance  concealed, 
Shall  stand  in  glowing  words  revealed: 
All  that  our  doubts  had  veiled  in  gloom, 
Eternal  radiance  shall  illume. 
A  beam  shall  pierce  our  moral  night, 
From  Him  who  said, — 'Let  there  be  l^^ht.' 


<t*HH^^^HHH* 


Boz  well  remarks  that  a  cheerful 
woman  may  be  of  great  aaaiatanoe  to 
her  husband  in  business,  by  wearing  a 
cheerful  smile  continually  upon  her 
oountenanoe. 
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Mr.  C.  T.  Bateman,  our  popular 
Superintendent  of  the  schools  o[  this 
County,  has  d<me  us  the  great  favor  of 
furnishing  us  an  original  article — prose 
or  poetry — for  every  number  since  our 
beginning.  Mr.  Bateman's  articles  are 
always  of  a  high  order.  We  feel  greatly 
indebted  to  him  for  the  noble,  disinter- 
ested service  he  has  rendered  us.  He 
is  one  of  the  rising  men  of  the  countiy. 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Shrigley  has  sung  us  a 
beautiful,  original  song  from  the  banks 
of  the  Cass,  for  every  number  but  the 
first  Sing  on,  forest  bird,  to  chann 
the  country  and  the  city  full  The 
original  article  in  our  August  number, 
by  Mary  V.  Hale,  entitled  "  ParaUax," 
has  received  the  highest  praise  from  the 
very  best  minds  all  over  the  country. 
It  was  the  graduating  address  of  Miis 
Hale,  at  the  Adrian  College.  We 
hope  to  receive  other  articles  from  the 
gifted  authoress  of  "  Parallax." 


We  now  publish  between  two  and  three 
thousand  copies  monthly.  We  have  about 
two  thousand  regular  subecribers,  some 
fifteen  hundred  of  these  we  have  obtained 
by  our  own  personal  canvaesing.  Now  if 
all  of  our  friends  would  only  take  hold 
and  work  for  a  few  months,  our  subsorip-  ^ 
tion  might  be  run  up  to  five  thousand. 


-*HH^iA/^HH*' 


Lecturb  Course.— The  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  of  Adrian,  has  made 
arrangements  for  a  course  of  six  lectures 
this  season,  as  foUows:  November  22d 
Hon.  Charles  Sumner;  December  8th, 
Mrs.  £.  Cady  Stanton;  December  2l8t, 
Wendell  Phillips;  February  6th  and  7th, 
Prof.  W.  C.  Richards;  February  15th, 
John  B.  Godgh.  Tickets  for  sale  at  the 
shoe  store  of  Mixer,  Cornelius  &  Aldrich, 
and  at  the  book  stores.  These  lectures 
are  first-class.  , 


Fob  two  months  to  come,  it  wiH  h 
fine  time  for  our  subscribers  to  get  i 
subscribers,  as  a  new  v<^ame  km 
with  the  January  number.  To  M 
who  subscribe  for  the  new  year  fall 
December  15th  we  will  make  *  pivi 
of  two  of  this  year's  numbers.  Tfa 
who  subscribe  between  the  15th  i 
the  last  of  December,  shall  receive  i 
number  as  a  gift 


In  our  January  number  we  al 
commence  an  original  history  of  M 
tin  Luther.  It  will  be  written 
J.  Fred  Meyer,  Esq.,  of  the  Treaai 
Department,  at  Washington.  1 
Meyer  is  an  able  writer,  who  will  bd 
forth  from  the  great  Reformer  thil 
new  and  old. 


Those  who  have  not  paid  ns^ 
agreed,  will  do  us  a  very  great  favor 
sending  us  the  amount  due  in  a  letl 
at  once. 


**H§$90449Hm 


To  any  one  who  will  send  ua  tfa 
new  subscribers,  with  the  money,  ^ 
will  send  the  Miscbllant  aa  a  rewai 
You  may  obtain  names  as  subecrib 
and  send  them  to  us,  without  Uie  moo 
being  paid  at  the  time,  and  we  will  I 
ward  the  Miscellany  at  once,  wk 
persons  have  not  the  money  on  faal 
if  you  can  forward  it  promptly  widi 
two  weeks.  It  is  best,  however,  \ 
ways  to  take  the  advance  pay  if  pot 
ble.  It  will  do  to  vary  this  rule  on 
with  persons  of  proiraptness. 
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SBSPONDZNCT. 


BY  FBMBIDMST  K.  O.  HAVXH. 


Bt  dnpondency  I  mean  that  state  of 

mind  diractlj  opposite  to  hope.     It  is 

aa  afaiBDoe  of  exhilarating  buoyancy  of 

feeling.    It  is  an  expectation  of  disaster 

and  defett     It  is  a  tendency  to  look 

HD  the  dark  side  of  things.     It  clothes 

,  the  hesvans  and  the  earth  in  an  nnnat- 

ml  blwL    It  makes  its  victims  peevish 

and  fretfiiL     It  fiUs  the  imagination 

vitii  dismal  forebodings.     It  gives  a 

mh  the  nightmare  when  Avr^e  and 

j  fader  aelf-ivntroL      The    despondent 

I  Mn  if  engaged  in  business  expects  to 

;M   The  price  of  the  stock  that  he 

fwiia  will  oertamly  fall ;  his  creditors 

ifill  never  pay ;  lus  debts  will  wreck 

Idl    Is  he  a  &nnerf    The  winter  will 

IKtunly  kill .  his  wheat  and  his  sheftp ; 

■I  evly  frost  will  destroy  his  com  ;  in- 

are  much  more  destructive  now 

eror  before  ;  forming  is  the  worst 

all  bosiness,  and  never  so  bad  as  now. 

he  a  atodent  1     There  is  no  prospect 

this  ooontry  for  a  well-educated  man; 

and    charlatans   take  all   the 

the  people  never  see  and  ac- 

genuine  merit ;  the  ranks  of 

professions  are  all  full ;  knowledge 

heooming  so  universal  now  that  it  is 

ion,  and  its  possession  is  of  no 

Is  he  a  minister  f    The  world 


was  never  so  wicked  before.  Good  men 
are  despised  now ;  the  proud  and  the 
hypocritical  are  exalted.  Men  prefer 
tinscds  to  gold ;  a  little  show  is  worth 
far  more  than  solid  merit.  Aged  min- 
isters are  like  poor  old  horses  turned 
out  to  dia     Such  will  be  my  fate. « 

These  are  no  fancy  sketches.  They 
are  but  surface  skimmings  of  a  deep, 
dark,  blue  sea  of  despondency,  that  rolls 
over  many  a  soul. 

In  looking  at  these  cases  many  strik- 
ing facts  are  to  be  observed. 

As  I  have  already  intimated,  there  is 
no  peculiar  zone  of  age  to  which  these 
dark  clouds  are  confined.  It  is  seldom 
that  boys  and  girls,  perhaps,  exhibit  or 
feel  for  any  appreciable  length  of  time 
this  painful  condition,  except  in  a  veiy 
few  instances  of  unnatural  precocity, 
produced  by  the  modem  hot-bed  style 
of  civilization.  But  after  childhood  is 
passed,  earlier  and  later  youth  has  its 
full  proportion  of  despondent  victims. 
As  the  years  roll  on  many  of  them 
either  die  as  a  consequence^of  their  low 
spirits,  or  learn  better,  and  therefore 
the  new  cases  occurring  do  not  make 
the  number  any  greater.  Indeed,  I 
think  that  the  proportion  of  hopeful, 
cheerful  persons  is  decidedly  greater 
among  old  people  than  among  young 
people;  for,  perhaps,  cheerful  persons 
have  the  best  prospect  of  long  life. 
Yet  instances  of  despondency  are  not 
wanting  in  any  age. 

Again,  observe  that  this  habit  of  feel- 
ing is  not  affected  perceptibly  by  con- 
dition, or  rank,  or  prospects.     The  rich 
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are,  if  there  is  any  difTerence,  more  liar- 
ble  to  it  than  the  poor ;  the  very  rich 
than  the  very  poor.  The  very  strong 
and  athletic  do  not  escape ;  the  feeble 
and  pining  sometimeH  do.  Sometimes 
a  poor  man,  toiling  hard  for  his  daily 
bread,  is  cheerful,  while  the  inheritor  of 
wealth  groans  and  sighs  amid  all  the 
luxuries  that  money  can  purchase. 
Grenius  is  peculiarly  exposed  to  despon- 
dency ;  education  seems  often  to  induce 
it. 

Another  remarkable  characteristic  of 
this  evil  is  that  it  is  intermittent.  It 
is  not  exactly,  like  mysterious  agues  and 
fevers,  a  periodical  visitant,  coming  at 
intervals  of  twenty-four  or  forty-eight 
hours,  or  other  well-de£med  terms,  but 
remittent,  irregular,  capricious.  Peo- 
ple subject  to  despondency  have  gener- 
ally their  seasons  of  great  exhilration. 
They  keep  up  the  equilibrium  by  fits  of 
exultation.  Perhaps  this  fact  gave 
origin  to  the  proverb, 

'*  Great  wit't  to  madneBs  near  allied.'' 
Indeed  it  is  a  psychological  fact  of  some 
interest,  that  many  persons  remarkable 
for  wit,  productive  of  great  laughter  in 
others,  have  been  subject  to  almost  un- 
controllable despondency.  Such  was 
the  case  with  Dean  Swift,  and  Lamb, 
and  Hood,  and  Hook  ;  but  such  was  not 
the  case  with  Sydney  Smith. 

This  disposition  has  sometimes  been 
called  the  poetical  temperament,  because 
those  who  indulge  the  imagination  are 
more  than  others  inclined  to  excesses  of 
joy  and  sorrow,  to  ecstacies  of  delight 
or  despair.  Instances  of  this  are  seen 
in  Cowper  and  Byron  and  Goethe,  and 
not  unlikely  in  Alexander  Smith  and 
Tennyson-  But  this  ia  far  from  being 
universal.  Such  men  as  Milton  and 
Shakspeare  and  Gi-ay  and  Wordsworth 
and  Bryant  and  Longfellow  and  Whit- 
tier,  are  too  wise  and  well  rounded  out 
in  their  mental  nature  to  go,  by  turns, 
moping  and  complaining  and  leaping 
through  life.  If  this  be  the  )»oetical 
temperament  it  is  the  poetry  of  disease, 
not  of  health ;  it  is  the  music  of  the 
dying  swan,  not  of  the  living  nightin- 
gale. 


Akin  to  despondency,  but  deeper 
darker  in  its  hue,  is  despair.  De^ 
dency,  I  have  said,  is  the  exact  ofip< 
of  hope ;  despair  is  the  exact  oppoeK 
faith.  The  Bible  says,  <'Hope  il 
anchor  to  the  soul,  sure  and  steadi 
In  like  manner  deiqpondency  is  ai 
weight  to  the  soul,  like  a  w*ter-lq 
vessel,  constantly  dragging  its  fie« 
beneath  the  waves.  The  Bible  i 
'*  Faith  is  the  substance  of  things  ha 
for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  m 
The  Bible  here  means  good  tM 
Faith  is  the  very  substance  or  fou 
tion  of  all  good  things  hereafter  t 
enjoyed.  In  like  ma£ner  despair  ii 
substance  of  evil  things  expected, 
evidence  of  evil  tKings  not  seen.  1 
to  us  these  are  absolutely  opposite 
sions:  Hope  and  despondency,  I 
and  despair.  Hope  is  a  great  blesB 
faith  a  greater  blessing ;  yes,  faitl 
the  Christian  sense,  is  tibe  greatest  0 
blessings.  Despondency  is  a  great  i 
despair  greater;  nay,  despair  is 
greatest  curse  on  eardi  or  in  helL 

No  tongue  can  describe  the  hon 
of  despair.  No  artist  can  depict  hm 
lineaments  sad  enough  to  suggest  < 
half  of  its  woe.  It  is  the  absence  oi 
good,  the  apprehension  of  all  evil;  a 
inasmuch  as  expectation  is  often  w< 
than  feust,  despair  is  worse  than  1 
agony  of  body  or  pain  of  soul,  throi 
positive  evil,  that  could  poesiblj  be 
dured.  Often  it  has  paralysed  the  bi 
and  chilled  the  very  heart  T^e  I 
gift  of  God  is  faith  ;  the  very  crisis  1 
completion  of  evil  is  despair. 

What  a  sad  thought  it  is  that  d 
pondency,  at  least  in  its  incipient  1 
vances,  has  so  many  victims.  Coi 
we  see  them  together  what  a  collect! 
of  wretches  should  we  behold  !  Wl 
a  dead  sea  of  human  souls  !  How  nil 
looking  at  them  should  we  be  indin 
with  Voltaire,  to  exclaim,  "  The  we 
contains  carcasses  rather  than  men,  a 
I  wish  that  I  had  never  been  bom  f 
better,  with  Jeremiah,  '^Oh  that  i 
head  were  waters,'*  etc. 

Having  observed  the  nature  of  thi 
terrible  kindred  evils,  despondency  m 
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iapuoTf  which  differ  from  each  other 
ia  intensity  only,  as  the  storm  differs 
from  the  tornado,  let  us  inquire  into 
tbeir  origiii.  What  canses  desponden- 
cf!   What  canses  despair? 

Wben  we  speak  of  canses,  yarioos 
idMS  may  be  suggested.  We  may  in- 
quire into  the  final  cause,  thus :  Why 
did  God  make  the  human  soul  capable 
of  dMpair  f  This  is  a  mysterious  ques- 
tion, and  only  one  of  a  general  class. 
Why  did  God  make  man  capable  of 
ftin\  What  is  the  use  of  pain  1  What 
motiivo  in  God  caused  him  to  create  the 
e^iahility  of  pain  in  man  f  Why  may 
^  whidli  produces  the  most  exquisite 
pkasue  produces  the  most  excruciating, 
ptinf  The  eye  in  delirium  tranens, 
the  ear,  the  whole  brain  t  I  do  not 
know,  exeqyt  that  the  possibility  of  pain 
Memsto  ua  to  be  necessary  to  make  the 
posRshility  of  pleasura  There  can  be 
BO  day  without  the  possibility  of  night; 
BO  peace  without  the  possibility  of  dis- 
tnrfaaBoe ;  no  order  without  the  poesibil- 
itr  of  anarchy  ;  no  hope  without  the 
poaihili^  of  despondency;  no  faith 
without  the  possibility  of  despair. 

As  Wordsworth  well  says : 

O  lift !  wttheot  tby  checkered  scene 
Of  i^t  and  wr»iig,  ot  weal  asd  woe^ 
Skocsb  asd  ftilore,  could  a  ^rronnd 
Wor  mamaiilwHj  be  fbnnd  f 
War  fiUtli  *iiild  rained  liopea  aersDe  ? 
Or  whence  cosld  Tirtae  flow  ? 

Fain  entered  throagh  a  ghaaUy  breach— 
Hot  while  tin  lasts  mait  efforts  cease ; 
Henven  npon  «anh*s  an  empty  boast ; 
Bat,  for  toe  bowers  of  Bden  lost, 
Mercv  has  placed  within  onr  reach 
A  pQftkxn  of  God*a  peace . 

Bat  what  are  the  efficient  causes  of 
dnpopdency  or  despair  9  What  are  its 
invariable  antecedents,  which,  knowing, 
«e  may  guard  against  them) 

Fbst^  they  may  be  bodily. 

Some  oi  these  bodily  causes  are  or- 
ipmic,  or  originate  with  the  constitution. 
Tkb  ancient  physiologists  divided  all 
honan  beings  into  four  cksses,  accord- 
mg  to  the  temperament,  which  they 
sailed  the  sanguine,  the  melancholic,  the 
«holflric,  and  the  phlegmatic  Mod^n 
^^jatAoffaks  add  anotiier  class,  the  nerv- 
m^  wia^Tig  fiye.  Persons  of  the  mel- 
rmtMac  temperament  have  either  a  slug- 


gish circulation  of  the  blood,  or  an  ex- 
cess of  bile,  or  some  abnormal  action  of 
the  brain,  which  brings  them  constant- 
ly into  a  physical  condition  similar  to 
that  diseased  state  which  produces  in 
sleep  painful  dreams,  and  in  wakeful- 
ness moroseness,  unsociableness,  and  a 
tendency  to  despair. 

Those  who  have  been  of  this  temper^ 
ament  have  in  their  happiest  moments 
eloquently  eulogized  its  advantages.  Dr. 
Martyn  Paine  says :  ''The  melancholic 
is  the  man  of  men.  I  had  almost  said, 
in  moral  constitution,  he  is  perpetuated, 
unchanged,  from  the  model  of  his  race. 
Here  is  witnessed  the  highest  iateUec- 
tual  renown  at  the  very  dawn  of  man- 
hood ;  and  here  it  is  that  we  often  meet 
with  genius  struggling  with  those  ad- 
vei-sities  which  arrest  the  ambition  of 
other  temperaments."  *'  This  imagina- 
tion, therefore,  is  of  the  highest  order, 
being  disciplined  by  the  sterner  facul- 
ties. It  is  such  an  imagination  as  is  al- 
ways an  element  of  genius;  such  as  con- 
templates the  realities  of  life  and  the 
truths  of  revelation.  He  is  thoughtful, 
grave,  or  sad,  but  may  tune  his  mind  to 
great  elevation,  and  great  sublimity  and 
enthusiasm,  and  often  soars  on  poetic 
wings  through  the  regions  of  heaven." 
Elsewhere  he  says  :  ''Hence  it  is  that 
hypochondriacism  and  insanity  are  apt 
to  supervene  on  the  melancholic  tem- 
perament." 

Sometimes  the  bodily  condition  tend- 
ing to  despondency,  instead  of  ))eing  a 
tsmperament,  or  an  organic  abnormal 
condition,  is  a  temporary  disease,  hav- 
ing its  bej(inning,  its  tendency  to  a  cri- 
mfi,  and  a  cure ;  sometimes  it  becomes 
chronic  and  habitual. 

Sometimes  its  victims  not  only  be- 
come accustomed  to  it,  but  even  learn 
to  take  a  sort  of  pleasure  in  it.  Men 
may  be  so  habituated  to  pain  as  to  feel 
unnatural  and  unhappy  if  they  are  re- 
lieved from  it,  just  as  the  human  body 
may  become  so  inured  to  poison  as  to 
seem  to  require  it  Some  men  would 
be  still  more  imhappy  than  they  are, 
seemingly,  if  they  could  not  finet  and 
oomplam  and  render  others  unhappy. 
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Such  is  the  power  of  habit ;  such  also  is 
often  the  wonderful  influence  which  the 
body  exerts  over  the  soul. 

Of  course,  so  fSar  as  despondency  is 
caused  by  bodily  condition,  it  can  be 
remedied  primarily  by  medicine  and 
proper  regimen  and  d[iet,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  departments  of 
physiological  science.  In  its  incipient 
stfljy^  the  unhappy  sufferer  can,  if  he 
uxkderstands  his  own  difficulty,  seek  the 
aid  of  a  physician,  and  often  obtain  re- 
lief. Precisely  where  self-control  and 
responsibility  cease,  and  what  may  prop- 
erly be  called  insanity  b^ins,  is  a  very 
delicate  question,  and  one  which  I  do 
not  propose  now  to  investigate. 

Despondency  is  often  caused  by  irreg- 
ular habits  and  intemperance.  Every 
stimulus  is  foUewed  by  reaction.  The 
miserable  opium-eaters,  though  occasion- 
ally one  lives  to  a  good  old  age,  are 
generally  wrecked  into  idiocy,  impoten- 
cy,  and  an  early  death.  Habitual  drink- 
ers of  alcohol,  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  and  frequency  of  their  pota- 
tions, are  the  victims  of  fancied  sorrows 
and  indescribable  wretchedness  in  the 
intervals  of  their  intoxication.  Disor- 
der of  every  kind  induces  despondency. 

Another  prolific  source  of  this  trouble 
is  idleness.  Labor  is  not  a  curse;  it  is 
a  blessing.  The  curse  pronounced  upon 
Adam  was  not  labor,  but  the  sterility 
of  the  earth  and  its  production  of  weeds. 
Even  mental  toil  is  rewarded  mora  by 
the  health  and  joy  it  engenders  than  by 
its  result.  This  is  true  also  of  bodily 
toil  Qod  works.  Incessant  benevo- 
lent activity  is  his  nature.  So  man 
should  work.  An  idle  person  is  either 
an  imbecile  and  undeveloped  human  be 
ing,  or  the  victim  of  wretchedness. 

I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  consequen- 
ces of  sudden  disappointments,  severe 
bereavments,  great  afflictions.  There 
are  many  persons  who  are  not  able  to 
bear  sudden  and  violent  shocks  of  sor- 
row. The  loss  of  property,  the  loss  of 
friends,  the  loss  of  reputation,  have 
sometimes  prostrated  their  victims  at  a 
blow,  and  hurled  them  into  incurable 
daspair.     When,  through  the  oonneo- 


tion  of  the  soul  with  the  body,  thati! 
is  followed  by  a  phyaiologiail  <M 
sometimes  the  difficulty  is  incnfll 
but  if  confined  to  the  soul,  sucb  4| 
wonderful  elasticity  of  human  ml 
the  crushed  spirits  revivea,  and  i 
again  puts  forth  the  tender  Bboo/k 
hope,  ere  long  to  blossom  into  ypf 
ripen  into  peace.  No  man  is  thoiei 
ly  disciplined,  and  the  subject  <iff 
largest  Christian  faith,  who  is  noti 
to  rally  from  any  earthly  shock. 
said  in  his  calamity,  **  Though  he 
me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him  f  and  J 
miah  well  said,  "  It  is  good  that  a  J 
should  both  hope  and  quietij  wk 
the  salvation  of  the  Lord." 

I  am  constrained  to  believe  thai 
greatest  source  of  low  spirits,  esped 
among  educated  and  refined  pecaov 
the  want  of  the  true  GhriatLan  reU| 

Infidelity  is  essentially  and  m 
sarily  productive  of  diasatasfiMi 
This  is  true  theoretically,  and  \ 
practically.  It  can  be  demonatrati 
the  reason  ;  it  can  be  illustrated  by 
tory;  it  can  be  confirmed  by  all 
every  perscm,  to  some  extent^  hj 
own  experience. 

Infidelity  is  a  want  of  &ith  in  l 
ought  to  be  r^arded  as  the  stable 
lars  of  the  universe.  How  can  a  i 
be  happy  in  a  building  that  may  fall 
to  ruins  and  destroy  him  in  an  insli 
Is  there  any  pleasure  in  being  depri 
of  faith  in  Qod?  In  supposing  o 
self  to  be  a  mere  outgrowth  of  mal 
like  a  fungus  1  What  is  there  domn 
in  reason,  if  it  shall  expire  to-nuwti 
What  in  imaginati<Hi,  if  it  must  be  i 
to  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  ei 
and  water,  to  be  melted  into  vulgar  i 
and  disappear  forever  in  a  few  da 
What  is  there  pleasant  in  suppoi 
that  all  the  best  of  men  have  beea 
oeived,  and  are  now  nothing,  and  a 
we  shall  be  like  them,  only  not  dea 
edt 

But  I  need  not  reason  on  the  mail 
Facts  prove  it.      Irreligious  men 
generally  discontented.    Especially  d 
this  apply  to  men  who  are  determini 
ly  hostile  to  Christianity.      TheieJ 
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ncret  as  well  as  an  open  history  to  such 
MB.  There  are  hours  of  sorrow  and 
KfKning  and  dissatisfaction  never  de- 
Mxibed.  Solitude  is  wretchedness  to 
ilia  man  who  has  no  hope  in  Qod ;  med- 
itition  is  madness,  sober  thought  is 
pein.  The  autobiographies  and  letters 
ud  eonversations  of  rejecters  of  divine 
levebtkm  demonstrate  this  assertion. 

Allow  me,  then,  to  show  you  what  is 
tiie  proper  and  only  efficient  remedy  for 
dHpondency  in  its  full  fruit  of  despair. 
I  have  already  said  that  so  fieu:  as  it 
is  the  result  of  physical  organization  or 
dinsse,  it  must  be  readhed  and  ov  w- 
eome  largely  through  medical  means, 
though  the  wisest  of  physicians  now  ap- 
pieatle  the  £euH^  that  the  body  can  often 
be  benefitted  most  through  the  mind. 
It  is  also  evident  that  all  intemperance 
md  iiregnlaiities  of  living  must  be 
SToided  if  we  would  escape  this  sorrow. 
But  the  most  effectual  and  only  sov- 
enign  remedy  is  Christian  faith,  Christ- 
iaa  ezpeiience,  and  Christian  character. 
l!hi8--4Qr  the  three  elements  constitute 
but  ooe  poeaeasion — is  offered  to  all, 
and  IS  attainable  by  all ;  and,  so  far  as 
it  is  attained,  directly  nullifies  and  an- 
nihilates deqxmdency. 

Gsrlyle  <nice  said,  ''Christianity  is 
the  rel^ion  of  sorrow."  Carlyle  never 
wrote  a  greater  ^BJaehood;  and  he  has 
vntten  perhaps  as^  many  falsehoods  as 
tty  other  writer  of  the  present  generar 
tidu  in  oar  langnaga  His  views  of  hu- 
aao  nature  in  general,  of  government, 
andsodety,  and  oi  men,  are  false.  Bom 
of  Cauiotian  parents,  he  inherited  much 
ef  the  genuine  Scotch  int^^rity  and 
which  only  a  Christian  edu- 
oould  give,  and  which  gave  him 
attrscttveness  in  his  early  Life; 
hut  having  rejected  the  actual  Christian 
eoiperienoe  and  life  of  his  others,  he 
has  been  a  giant  floundering  in  the  mud 
sf  metaphysics,  uttering  strange  doc- 
trines and  mystifying  what  is  simple, 
perverting  the  truth,  and  battling  with 
iuMaed  foes  in  the  dark,  all  his  life ; 
>  md  hia  career  threatens  to  end  in  per- 
iMaoaa  £ault-finding  and  despair, 
Christianitjy  is  not  a  religion  of  sorrow. 


Christ,  indeed,  was  a  man  of  sorrows ; 
but  he  changed  his  sorrows  into  tri- 
umphs, lus  pun  into  joy.  And,  more- 
over, his  sorrow  and  his  pain  were  de- 
signed to  bless  the  whole  world.  And 
this  is  the  great  power  of  Christianity, 
that  it  takes  real  sorrow  and  makes  it 
sooner  or  later  productive  of  real  joy. 
Sorrow  and  affliction,  if  they  come  to  a 
Christian,  are  by  the  mysterious  chem- 
istry of  the  Gospel  converted  into  chai^ 
acter,  into  excellence,  into  eternal 
good. 

The  religion  of  ChriEtt  makes  no  new 
sorrow.  It  discloses  some  evil  that  be- 
fore was  unknown,  but  it  immediately 
provides  a  remedy.  Its  very  center 
and  substance  is  lova  Is  there  any 
pain  in  lovel  **  The  fruit  of  the  spirit 
is  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gen- 
tleness,meekne8s,patienoe,  temperanca" 
Is  there  any  sorrow  in  them  f 

The  true  Christian  cannot  despair. 
He  ought  never  to  despond. 

But  I  hear  the  practical  objection, 
that  many  professed  Christians  are 
seemingly  unhappy,  discontented,  and 
even  despondent.  "  Why  is  this,  if 
Christianity  iB  peaceful,  and  even  joy- 
ousf 

It  is  because  professed  Christians  are 
not  informed  as  to  their  duty.  Preach- 
ers dwell  too  much  upon  doctrine,  too 
little  .upon  lifa  They  foiget  that  their 
function  is  to  be  preachers  of  the  €k)S- 
pel.  Gospel  is  another  word  that  needs 
to  be  demagnetized  before  it  can  be  un- 
derstood. Gospel  is  a  good  spell,  a 
good  story  or  announcement,  or  good 
news.  Good  news  has  no  tendency  to 
make  men  despondent,  unless  they  are 
determined  to  reject  it  The  Goq>el  is 
an  announcement  of  immortality,  of  the 
essential  and  everlasting  integrity  of 
virtue  and  love  of  God.  Whoever  re- 
ceives the  Gospel  is  comforted,  enlight- 
ened, elevated,  cheered. 

It  is  a  positive  sin  for  a  Christian  to 
cultivate  or  indulge  morbid  desponden- 
cy. He  thereby  dishonors  the  Saviour 
and  robs  God.  When  men  come  to  see 
it  as  a  sin  they  will  not  boast  of  it^  but 
rather  contend  against  it,  and  use  means 
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for  its  removal,  and  pray  to  be  deliTer- 
ed  fi'om  it.  A  good  practical  remedy 
for  despondency  ia  to  make  efforts  to 
live  a  Christian  life,  even  though  desti- 
tute of  hope  and  faith.  It  is  related  of 
a  wealthy  man  of  Paris,  that  being  des- 
olate and  alone,  having  exhausted  all 
the  gratifications  of  society,  and  being 
unstrung  in  soul  and  body,  and  weary 
of  life,  he  finally  resolved,  on  one  dark 
and  dreary  night  of  winter,  to  put  an 
end  to  his  life.  He  accordingly  made 
all  the  preparations,  left  his  house  and 
walked  out  toward  the  river  Seine, 
with  a  full  purpose  of  casting  himself 
into  the  water.  On  approaching  the 
bank  he  observed  a  poor,  miserably  clad 
woman  with  two  children  stealthily 
creeping  down  toward  the  bank,  evi- 
dently trying  to  elude  the  vigilance  of 
the  police.  His  curiosity  was  excited, 
and  he  inquired  of  her  what  she  was 
doing.  He  learned  that  she,  too,  was 
weaiy  of  life.  She  was  one  of  the  vic- 
tims of  a  stern  iron  civilization,  which 
Bousseau  justly  thought  worse  than 
the  savage  state.  Her  two  children 
were  starving  for  want  of  food,  and  she 
had  eaten  nothing  for  several  days.  No 
virtuous  way  of  obtaining  a  livelihood 
was  opened  to  her,  and  i^e  was  now 
about  to  end  her  own  life  and  her  child- 
ren's. The  rich  hypochondriac's  heart 
was  touched.  Here,  said  he,  is  real 
misery,  greater  than  mina  I  am  about 
to  die  by  my  own  act,  but  this  woman 
and  her  children  need  not  die.  I  have 
money  enough,  and  will  supply  their 
wants.  The  result  was  that  he  com- 
menced a  course  of  benevolent  life  from 
that  time,  and  many  years  afterward 
died  in  an  honorable  old  age,  after  a 
long  career  of  benevolent  usefulness, 
followed  to  the  grave  by  many  who  had 
been  comforted  and  blessed  by  his  Chrisir 
ian  benevolence. 

In  considering  this  question,  observe, 
first,  that  the  Bible  describes  no  in- 
stance of  suicide  by  a  thoroughly  good 
man,  and  no  instance  in  which  it  seems 
to  be  commended  or  justified.  Samson 
consented  to  slay  himself  with  his  ene- 
mies.    The  miserable  Saul,  first  king  of 


Israel,  when  hopeleasly  defeated,' 
overcome  by  remorse  and  deepeir,  | 
ed  another  man  to  take  hie  lift^ 
dared  not  himself  commit  th^i 
David  in  all  his  troubles  seemed  tl 
to  dream  of  it.  Job'  in  his  supremi 
rows,  is  not  represented  as  even  ta 
ed  of  Satan  to  end  his  life.  In  the! 
Testament,  of  all  who  ever  pvo§ 
love  to  Christy  Judas  alone  was  h 
perish  by  his  own  hands. 

Suicide  is  directly  opposed  ta 
fundamental  principles  o£  ChriBtan 
which  are,  that  this  life  is  dengw 
furnish  opportunity  to  prepare  fin 
other,  and  that,  therefore,  tbia  II 
inexpressibly  valuable,  and  is  nervi 
be  terminated  except  by  tlie  app 
ment  of  God. 

Sorrow  must  be  borne  heroicallji 
with  patience,  because  it  is  the  mat 
of  endless  joy.  "I  reckon  that 
sufferings  of  this  present  time  asi 
worthy  to  be  compared  witli  thag 
that  shall  be  revealed  in  as."  ** 
these  light  afflictions,  which  axe  bid 
a  moment,  work  oat  for  us  a  fax  i 
exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  gii 
while  we  look  not  at  the  things  iri 
are  seen,  but  at  the  things  -vrliioh 
not  seen  ;  for  the  things  which  are  i 
are  temporal,  but  the  things  whloh 
not  seen  are  eternal." 

The  man  who  believes  this  cannsi 
permanently  unhappy.     The 
conquered;  the  temptation  is 
out. 

Christianity  teaches  us  that  the  g 
object  of  human  life  is  usefidnesB^ ; 
the  opportunity  for  osefolness  nc 
ends. 

Milton  well  expresses  his  thoii|^ 

that  sublime  sonnet  whioh  he  wrota 

his  own  blindness : 

**  When  I  consider  how  mj  lift  is  tpent, 
Bre  half  my  days,  in  this  Otak  world  and  wU 
And  that  one  talent  which  in  death  to  hide,  ' 
Lodged  with  me  aseless,  though  my  soal  werol 
To  serre  therewith  my  Maker,  and  present 
My  true  account,  lest  he  retoraing  chide ; 
Doth  God  exact  day  lahor,  light  denied  f 
T  fondly  ask ;  hat  patience,  topreTent 
That  mnrmnr,  soon  replies,  God  doth  iM»t  i 


Either  man^s  work  or  his  own  gifts ;  who  heal. 
Bear  his  mild  yoke,  ther  serve  him  heat ;  UsM 
Is  kingly ;  thousands  at  nls  hiddinir  speed, 

Andpost  o^er  land  and  ocesn  without  lest ; 
They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait  ** 
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Hov  nobly  did  Milton  moxe  than  verify 
ilus  tra^  in  his  own  experience.    Look 
«t  that  noble  scholar  so  terribly  afflicted 
in  the  very  prime  of  his  career.     Re- 
member his  course  of  life.     He  was  bred 
tta  Christian  scholar  from  his  child- 
hood; early  taught  to  pray  and  praise 
Qod.    At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered 
college ;  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-three 
hegnduated  master  of  arts,  and  left  the 
imiYersLtyy  and  then  spent  five  years 
more  in  ngid  orderly  reading  and  study, 
occMionally  for  recreation  writing  some 
short  productians  in  poetry  and  prose. 
Hub  brought  him  to  the  age  of  thirty, 
whenhe  spent  nearly  two  years  in  travel. 
All  this  tune  he  cherLshed  an  ambition « 
d  writing  a  poem  of  a  moral  and  Christ- 
ian  diaiacter,  that  should  for  all  time 
to  oome  honor  Qod  and  bless  man.     It 
vasa  wonderful  ambition.     For  this  he 
md,  meditated,  observed,  and  studied. 
At  the  age  of  ifairty-t wo  the  great  polit- 
ial  traables  of  the  English  revolution 
broke  ofut,  comparable  to  the  American 
civil  war,  and  Milton,  though  a  retired 
scholar,  was  forced  to  enter  the  lists. 
He  was  a  Republican  and  a  Puritan, 
and  brought  his  vast  mental  stores  and 
tiuntPiigh  mental  descipline  to  bear  in 
the  production  of  some  of  the  noblest 
SMays  and  treatLses  extant  in  human 
The  great  doctrine  of  uni- 
toleration  of  conscience  he  first 
aBnoQnced,  which  alone  should  make 
kb  name  immortal.     For  fifteen  long 
yeuB  be  toiled,  the  most  conspicuous 
Baa  in  Tgngl<m#l^  except  perhaps  Crom- 
well ;  probably,  so  £u:  as  we  can  esti- 
iaate,  tiie  most  useful  man  in  the  world. 
Bat  then  came  the  terrible  blow.     His 
efssig^t  at  forty-five  was  wholly  gone. 
I  And  shortly,  as  if  to  prove  that  evils 
jMver  oome  singly,  but  in  battalions,  a 
eoanter-revolution  was  effected ,  he  was 
•nyawed,  and  compelled  to  live  in  se- 
and  in  domestic  trouble.     Pain, 
obloquy ,  blindness,  overwhelmed 
What  would  you  expect  of  him 
despair  1     Had  he  sunk  down  into 
old  age,   a  broken-hearted 
the  ^irorld  would  not  have  wonder- 
1;  h^  be  ended  his  own  life,  he  would 


have  died  as  nobly  as  Cato,  Brutus,  or 
even  Demosthenes  !  But  still  he  would 
have  been  a  coward.  But  no;  he  knew 
too  well  the  Christian  doctrine :  '*They 
serve  God  who  fly  o'er  sea  and  land ; 
they  also  serve  who  stand  and  wait !" 
He  was  content,  if  Grod  asked  it,  to 
stand  and  wait ;  and  soon  he  found  tJiat 
standing  and  waiting,  he  could  be  useful 
still ;  and  the  blind  man,  excluded  from 
the  world  of  colors  and  outward  sights, 
saw  within,  heaven,  paradise,  earth, 
hell,  and  heaven  again,  and  gave  to  the 
world,  from  his  own  soul,  a  panorama 
of  vision  and  thought  that  has  ennobled 
his  mother  tongue,  and  clothed  the  su- 
blime story  of  man's  Paradise  Lost  and 
Regained  Mdih  the  undying  glory  of 
poetic  speech. 

If  there  be  one  truth  which  every 
man  should  know,  it  is  this  :  Christ- 
ianity protests  that  to  the  Christian 
there  is,  there  can  be,  no  such  thing  as 
evil.  What  men  ciJl  evil  is  to  the 
Christian  always  converted  into  good. 
Therefore  the  Christian  should  never 
despair. 

'  If,  then,  we  are  determined  to  be 
Christians,  let  us  adopt  these  maxims 
in  their  fullest  extent :  Nil  despercm- 
dum  est,  We  must  never  despair ;  Dtimi 
epiro,  sperOf  While  I  breathe,  I  hope. 

'^  I  cannot  always  trace  the  way. 

Where  thou,  Almighty  One,  dost  move; 
But  I  can  alwavs,  always  nay 

That  God  is  love. 

'*  When  mystery  clouds  my  darkened  path, 
111  check  my  dread,my  doubts  reprove; 

In  this  my  soul  sweet  comfort  hath, 
That  God  is  love. 

'^  Yes,  God  is  love!  a  thought  like  this 
Can  every  g^loomy  thought  remove, 

And  turn  all  tears,  all  woes  to  bliss; 
For  God  is  love." 

— Pillars  of  Truth, 


■MM###//»»#>H. 


God  remembers  that  you  are  dust, 
and  feels  the  tenderest  parental  com- 
passion for  those  who  fear  Him. 
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AUTUMN  LBAVBS 


BY  MES.  J.  B.  SHRIOLEY. 

The  summer  leaves  have  fallen, 
The  summer  birds  have  flown, 

And  e'en  the  breezes  hasten  by 
With  many  a  fitful  moan. 

For  the  summer  days  have  ended 
With  their  sunshine  and  their  showers; 

And  the  clinging  vines  have  fallen 
From  off  their  native  bowers. 

Ah!  why  is  all  this  changing, 

This  fading,  this  decay? 
Is  it  to  teach  us  mortals 

We  too  must  pass  away? 

Then  let  us  heed  the  lesson 
Taught  by  the  faded  flowers; 

And  nobly  fill  life's  mission, 
While  still  the  day  is  ours. 

For  soon,  oh  soon!  life's  summer. 
Life's  seed-time  will  be  o'er, 

Then  as  we've  sown,  so  shall  we  reap, 
A  rich  or  stinted  store. 

For  who  would  win  must  labor, 
And  who  would  reap  must  sow. 

Nor  idly  stand  with  folded  hands. 
While  weeds  unbidden  grow. 

Then  waste  no  precious  moments, 

Lay  by  a  golden  store; 
For  soon,  oh  soon!  life's  summer, 

Life's  seed-time  will  be  o'er. 


»»f^^^\^^V*^ 


No  nation,  however  earnest  in  spirit 
and  full  of  genius,  without  the  Bible  and 
the  religion  of  the  Bible,  can  become 
otherwise  than  alternately  the  subjects 
of  a  grinding  despotism,  or  of  a  still 
worse  popular  chaos, — blind,  frenzied, 
brutal  mobs. 


CUBS  OF  B7P0CBDNDBXA. 


Founded  on  a  Real  Incident. 


BY  SBBA  SMITH. 


As  Mr.  Setili  Woodsmn  was  mowing 
one  morning  in  his  lower  haying  field, 
and  his  eldest  son,  Obediah,  a  smart  boy 
of  thirteen,  was  opening  the  mown  gnus 
to  the  sun,  Mr.  Woodsum  looked  up 
towards  his  house,  and  beheld  his  litde 
daughter  EEarriet,  ten  years  of  age,  run- 
ning up  towand  him  with  her  utmost 
speed.  As  she  came  up,  he  perceived 
she  was  greatly  agitated ;  tears  were 
running  down  her  cheeks,  and  she  had 
scarcely  breath  enough  left  to  speak. 

"  Oh,  father,"  she  faintly  articulated, 
"  mother  is  dreadful  sick  ;  she's  on  ^e 
bed,  and  says  she  shall  die  before  yon 
get  there." 

Mr.  Woodsum  was  a  man  of  sober, 
sound  mind,  and  calm  nerves ;  but  he 
had  what  sometimes  happens  in  Hob 
cold  and  loveless  world  of  ours,  a  tender 
attachment  for  his  wife,  which  made 
the  message  of  the  little  girl  &11  upon 
his  heart  like  a  dagger.  He  dropped 
his  scythe,  and  ran  with  great  haste  to 
the  house.  Obediah,  who  was  at  the 
other  end  of  the  field,  seeing  the  unusu- 
al movement  of  his  fiirther,  dropped  hk 
fork,  and  ran  with  all  his  might,  and 
the  two  entered  the  house  almost  at  the 
same  tima 

Mr.  Woodsum  hastened  to  the  bed- 
side, and  took  his  wile's  hand.  ^*  My 
dear  Sally,"  said  he,  '*  What  is  the  mat- 
ter T 

'<  What  is  the  matter  T  echoed  Mn. 
Woodsum,  with  a  plaintive  groan,  **I 
shouldn't  think  you  would  need  to  mk 
what  is  the  matter,  Mr.  Woodsum. 
Don't  you  see  T  am  dying  f 

"  WTiy,  no,  Sally,  you  don't  look  m 
if  you  were  dying.  What  is  the  mattert 
How  do  you  feel !" 

<<0h,  I  shan't  live  till  ni^t,*  ssid  i 
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tfn.  Wbodsom,  with  &  heavy  sigh ;  "  I 
smgobigfast" 

1&.  Woodsam,  without  waiting  to 
nuke  farther  inqoirieB,  told  Obedic^  to 
run  and  jump  on  to  the  horse,  and  ride 
over  after  Dr.  Fairfield,  and  get  him  to 
coBM  over  as  quick  as  he  oould  come. 
''Tell  him  I  am  afraid  joor  mother  is 
dying.  If  the  doctor's  horse  is  away 
off  in  the  pasture,  ask  him  to  take  our 
Iwne,  and  come  right  away  over,  while 
joa  go  and  catch  his." 

Obediab,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and 
bk  lieart  in  his  mouth,  flew  as  though 
lie  had  wings^  added  to  his  feet,  and  in 
three  minutes  time  was  mounted  upon 
Old  Gray,  and  galloping  with  full  speed 
toward  Dr.  Fairfield's. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Woodsum,  lean- 
ing his  head  upon  the  pillow,  **  how  do 
yonfoelt  What  makes  you  think  you 
tie  dying  f  And  he  tenderly  kissed 
her  forehead  as  he  spoke,  and  pressed 
her  hand  to  his  bosom. 

"  Oh,  Samuel,'*  for  she  generally  called 
him  by  his  Christian  name,  when  un- 
der the  influence  of  tender  emotions, 
**  Ok,  Samuel,  I  feel  dreadfully.  I  have 
pains  darting  through  my  head,  and 
most  all  over  rae ;  and  I  feel  dizzy,  and 
can't  hardly  see ;  and  my  heart  beats  as 
thoq^  it  would  come  through  my  side. 
As^  besides,  I  feel  as  though  I  was 
luring.  I  am  sure  I  can't  live  till  night ; 
sad  what  will  become  of  my  poor  child- 
ratV  And  she  sobbed  heavily,  and 
boTii  into  a  flood  of  bears. 

Mr.    Woodsum   was  affected.      He 
could  not  bring  himself  to  believe  that 
his  wife  was  in  such  immediate  danger 
of  diaM>lation  as  she  seemed  to  appre- 
hend.    He  thought  she  had  no  appear- 
.   wDee  of  a  dying  person ;  but  still  her 
earnest  and  positive  declarations,  that 
she  should  not  live  throughout  the  day, 
•ent  a  chill  through  his  veins,  and  a 
li«lriTig  to  his  heart,  which  no  language 
I  has  power  to  describe.     Mr.  Woodsum 
I  was  aa  ignorant  of  medicine  as  a  child; 
he  therefore  did  not  attempt  to  do  any- 
thing to  reloive  his^wife,  except  to  try 
to  auoth  her  feelings  by  kind  and  en- 
^jeooraging  words,  till  the  doctor  arrived. 


The  half  hour  which  elapeed,  from  the 
tsme  Obediah  started,  till  the  doctor 
came,  seemed  to  Mr.  Woodsum  ahnost 
an  age.  He  repeatedly  went  from  the 
bed-side  to  the  door,  to  look  and  see 
if  tlie  doctor  was  anywhere  near,  and 
aa  often  returned  to  hear  his  wife  groan, 
and  say  she  was  sinking  fast,  and  could 
not  stand  it  many  minutes  longer. 

At  length  Dr.  Fairfield  rode  up  to 
the  door,  on  Mr.  Woodsum's  Old  Gray, 
and  with  saddle-bags  in  hand,  hastened 
into  the  house.  A  brief  examination 
of  the  patient  convinced  him  that  it 
was  a  decided  case  of  hypochondria, 
and  he  soon  spoke  encouraging  words 
to  her,  and  told  her  although  she  was 
considerably  unwell,  he  did  not  doubt 
she  would  be  better  in  a  little  whila 

"  Oh,  doctor,  how  can  you  say  so  V 
said  Mrs.  Woodsum ;  "  don't  you  see  I 
am  dying?  I  can't  possibly  live  till 
night;  I  am  sinking  very  fast,  doctor. 
I  shall  never  see  &e  sun  rise  again. 
My  heart  sometimes  almost  stops  its 
beating  now,  and  my  feet  and  hands 
are  growing  cold.  But  I  muiU  see  my 
children  once  more ;  do  let  'em  come  in 
and  bid  me  farewell."  Here  she  was 
so  overwhelmed  with  sobs  and  tears  as 
to  prevent  her  saying  more. 

The  doctor,  perceiving  it  was  in  vain 
to  talk  or  try  to  reason  with  her,  as- 
sured her  that  as  long  as  there  was  life 
there  was  hope,  and  told  her  he  would 
give  her  some   medicine  that   he  didn't 
doubt  would  help  her.     He  accordingly 
administered  the  drugs  usually  approv- 
ed by  the  faculty  in  such  cajaes,  and  tell- 
ing her  he  would  call  and  see  her  again 
in  a  day  or  two,  he  left  the  room.     As 
he  went  out,  Mr.  Woodsum  followed 
him,  and  desired  to  knowfin  private  his 
real  opinion  of  the  case.      The  doctor 
assured  him  he  did  not  consider  it  at  all 
alarming.     It  was  an  ordinary  case  of 
hypochondria,   and  with  suitable  treat- 
ment   the  patient  would  undoubtedly 
soon  be  better. 

"  This  is  a  case,**  continued  the  doc- 
tor, "  in  which  the  mind  needs  to  be 
administered  to  as  much  as  the  body. 
Divert  her  attention  as  much  ns  possi- 
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ble  to  cheerful  objects ;  let  her  be  sur- 
rounded by  agreeable  company;  give 
her  a  lights  but  generous  and  nutritive 
diet ;  and  as  soon  as  may  be,  get  her  to 
take  gentle  eKercise  in  the  open  air,  by 
riding  on  horseback,  or  running  about 
the  fields  and  gathering  fruits  and  flow- 
ers in  company  with  lively  and  cheer- 
ful companions.  Follow  these  direc- 
tions, and  continue  to  administer  the 
medicines  I  have  ordered,  and  I  think 
Mrs.  Woodsum  will  soon  enjoy  good 
health  again." 

Mr.  Woodsum  felt  much  relieved  after 
hearing  the  doctor's  opinion  and  pre- 
scriptions, and  bade  the  kind  physician 
good  morning  with  a  tolerably  cheerful 
countenance.  Most  assiduously  did  he 
follow  the  doctor's  directions,  and  in  a 
few  dajTs  he  had  the  happiness  to  see 
his  beloved  wife  again  enjoying  com- 
fortable health,  and  pursuing  her  do- 
mestic duties  with  cheerfulness. 

But  alas !  his  sunshine  of  hope  was 
destined  soon  to  be  obscured  again  by 
clouds  of  sorfow  and  diBap]X)intment. 
It  was  not  long  before  some  change  in 
the  weather,  and  changes  in  her  habits 
of  living,  and  neglect  of  proper  exercise 
in  the  open  air,  brought  on  a  return  of 
Mrs.  Woodsum's  gloom  and  desponden- 
cy, in  all  their  terrific  power.  Again 
she  was  sighing  and  weeping  on  the 
bed,  and  again  Mr.  Woodsum  was 
hastily  summoned  from  the  field,  and 
leaving  his  plough  in  mid-furrow,  ran 
with  breathless  anxiety  to  the  house, 
where  the  same  scenes  were  again  wit- 
nessed which  we  have  already  described. 
Not  only  once  or  twice,  but  repeatedly 
week  after  week,  and  month  after  month, 
these  alarms  were  given,  and  followed 
by  similar  results.  Every  relapse 
seemed  to  be  more  severe  than  the  last, 
and  on  each  occasion  Mrs.  Woodsum 
was  more  positive  than  ever  that  she 
was  on  her  death-  bed,  and  that  there 
was  no  longer  any  help  for  her. 

On  one  of  these  occasions,  so  strong 
was  her  impression  that  her  dissolution 
was  near,  and  so  anxious  did  she  ap- 
pear to  make  every  preparation  for  deaUi, 
and  with  such  solemn  earnestness  did  she 


attend  to  certain  details  , 
her  leaving  her  family,  for'eTsr,  tiM 
Woodsum  almost  lost  the  hope  ^hm 
ally  attended  him  through  tlia  «| 
and  felt,  mure  than  ever  beCov% 
what  he  had  so  often  fearod,  wmm  1 
about  to  become  a  painful  and  mimt 
ality.  Most  tenderly  did  Mnk  J 
sum  touch  upon  the  subject  of  ham  i 
ation  from  her  husband  and  oliildvfl 

'*  Our  poor  children — what  will  Im 
of  them  when  I  am  gone?  ^nm 
dear  Samuel,  how  can  I  bear  the  tH 
of  leaving  you?  I  could  feel  raooi 
to  dyixig,  if  it  was  not  for  the  tiM 
of  leaving  you  and  the  childreiu 
will  have  nobody  to  take  one  «f  i 
as  a  mother  would,  poor  things;  asM 
you  will  be  so  lonesome — ^it  hremi 
heart  to  think  of  it" 

Here,  her  feelings  overpowevad 
and  she  was  unable  to  proceed  aa| 
ther.  Mr.  Woodsum  was  for  soHifl 
too  much  affected  to  make  any  t 
At  last,  BummoDing  all  hii  fortitodi 
as  much  calnmess  as  he  could,  he  tol 
if  it  was  the  will  of  Providenoe  thi 
should  be  separated  from  them,  ha  1 
her  last  hour  would  not  be  painai 
anxious  solicitude  about  the  fotaai 
fare  of  the  family.  It  was  true,  liiai 
would  be  a  dreaxy  place  to  him  trial 
was  gone;  but  he  diould  keep  tlia^ 
ren  with  him,  and  with  the  blea^ 
heaven  he  thought  he  should  be  ■ 
make  them  comfortable  and  bappj^' 

''  Well,  there's  one  thing,  deiati 
uel,"  said  Mrs.  Woodsum,  *^ihat  II 
my  duty  to  speak  to  you  about. "  i 
she  pressed  his  hand  in  hen,  and  H 
most  solemnly  and  earnestly  in  kii 
^*  Tou  know,  my  dear,"  she  oonii 
**  how  sad  and  desolate  a  family  of  i 
ren  always  is,  when  deprived  of  a  ad 
They  may  have  a  kind  father,  and 
friends,  but  nobody  can  supply  the 
of  a  mother.  I  feel  as  if  it  woa^ 
your  duly — and  I  coold  not  die  ia^ 
if  J  didn't  speak  of  it^I  feel,  deev^i 
uel,  as  if  it  would  be  your  duty,  ai 
after  I  am  gone  as  would  appear  d| 
to  marry  some  good  and  kind  «f 
and  brinff  her  into  the  famijy  to  ^ 
mother  of  our  poor  children,  and  tai 
your  home  happy.  Promise  me  tial 
will  do  this,  and  I  think  it  will  l| 
me  of  some  of  the  distress  I  fe^  4 
thought  of  dying. " 

TUs  remark  was,  to  Mr.  Wood 
most  unexpected  and  most  painlol 
threw  an  anguish  into  his  heart,  sa 
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till  that  mo- 
lt ftnoediipoii  his  contemplation 
;  that  iwrer  before  oocimred  to 
»iiiift  of  being  bereaved  of  the 
tUi  boaom^  whom  he  had  loved 
for  fifteen  yean  with  the 
of  a  fond  husband, 
I  him  with  all  the  bitter- 
f  vot;  Ini  the  thonght  of  transfer- 
to  another  object, 
I  nth  it  s  doaUe  desolation.   His 
hdon  had  all  clothed  his 
thiivife  witk  a  feeling  of  immor- 
>  fti  mi^i  be  removed  from  him 
rvorid,  bat  he  had  not  felt  as 
i  vovld  dissolve  the  holv  bond 
fiia  love  wonid  soon 
rto  those  etmial  realms  of  bHss, 
tufctk  her  like  a  mantle  for  ever. 
■nvsnd  startling  idea,  of  love 
'  r,fime  to  him,  as  comes  to  the 
I  is  idea  of  annihilation  of  the 
i  iiM,  oompared  with  which,  no 
fd  mimj  imaginable,  is  half  so 
A  ciood  of  intense  darkness 
stto  overshadow  him, 
tadk  within  him,  and  his  whole 
with  agitation.     It  was 
I  before  he  oonld  find  power 
Aad  whan  be  did,  it  was  only 
kUi  vifo,  in  a  calm  and  solemn 
Itoaflndeto  so  distressing  a  sub- 
'  ^  s  snbjeei  which  he  ccmld  not 
■r  ipe^  of y  without  suffering 
isthoasand  deaths, 
rasafeal  anguish  of  Mr.  Wood- 
I  to  have  Uie  effect  to  divert 
from  her  own  suffer- 
:  her  emotions  into  a 
psf^  faeat  system  an  oppor- 
|nl^.    She  grew  gradually  bet- 
"ihsd  done  in  like  cases  before, 
ihefers  nig^  was  able  to  sit  up, 
quite  con^KMcd  and  cheer- 

r  Bslad^  was  onljr  suspended, 
bad  agsm  and  again  it  returned 
'  I  and  again  her  friends 
I  witness  her  last  sick- 
theirlast  farewell.  And 
^  she  had  so  often  slight- 
j  hinted  to  Mr.  Woodsum 
r  of  his  marrying  his  second 
\  fvi&  he  oonld  at  last  listen  to 
wHh  a  degree  of  indiffer- 
khe  had  onoe  thought  he  could 


tiie  sober  saddening  days  of 

esoD.    Mr.  Woodsom  was  in 

of  his  <<&U  work,"  which  had 

*  timee  inteirupted  by  these 


periodical  turns  oi'  despondencnr  in  hiff 
wife.  One  morning  he  went  to  his  field 
early,  for  he  had  a  heavy  day's  work  to 
do,  and  had  engaged  one  of  his  neighbors 
to  come  with  two  yoke  of  oxen  and  a 
plough,  to  help  him  *'  break  up,''  an  old 
mowmg  field  He  was  exceedingly  de- 
sirous  not  to  be  interrupted,  for  his  neigh^ 
bor  could  only  help  him  that  day,  and  he 
was  venr  anxious  to  plough  the  whole 
field.  He  acoordinffly  had  left  the  child- 
ren and  nurse  in  the  eouse,  with  strict 
charges  to  take  ca.e  of  their  mother,  and 
see  that  nothing  disturbed  her  through 
the  day.  Mr.  Woodsum  was  driving  we 
team,  and  his  neighbor  was  holding  the 
plow,  and  things  went  on  to  their  mind 
till  about  ten  o'dock,  in  the  forenoon, 
when  little  Harriet  came  running  to  the 
field,  and  told  her  father  that  her  mother 
was  *^  dreadful  sick,"  and  wanted  him  to 
come  in  as  quick  as  he  could,  for  she  was 
certainly  dying  now.  Mr.  Woodsum, 
without  sayinff  a  word,  drove  his  team  to 
the  end  of  the  furrow;  but  he  looked 
thoughtful  and  perplexed.  Although  he 
felt  persuaded  that  her  danger  was  imag 
inary,  as  it  had  always  proved  to  be  be- 
fore, still,  the  idea  of  the  bare  possibility 
that  tiiis  sickness  might  be  unto  death, 
pressed  upon  him  with  such  power,  that 
he  laid  down  his  goad  stick,  and  telling 
his  neighbor  to  let  the  cattle  breathe 
awhile,  walked  deliberately  toward  the 
house.  Before  he  had  accomplished  the 
whole  distance,  however,  his  own  imagin- 
ation had  added  su<^  wings  to  his  speed, 
that  he  found  himself  moving  at  a  quick 
run.  He  entered  the  house,  and  found 
bis  wife  as  he  had  often  found  her  before, 
in  her  own  estimation,  almost  ready  to 
breathe  her  last.  Her  voice  was  faint 
and  low,  and  her  pillow  was  wet  with 
tears.  She  had  already  taken  her  leave 
of  her  children,  and  waited  only  to  ex- 
change a  few  paiting  words  with  her  be- 
loved husband.  Mr.  Woodsum  approach- 
ed the  bed-side,  and  took  her  hand  ten- 
derly, as  he  had  ever  been  wont  to  do, 
but  he  could  not  perceive  any  symptoms 
of  extreme  sickness  or  approaching  disso- 
lution, different  from  what  he  had  wit- 
nessed on  a  dozen  former  occasions. 

"Now,  my  dear," said  Mrs.  Woodsum, 
faintly,  "the  tune  has  come  at  last.  I 
feel  that  I  am  on  my  death-bed,  and  have 
but  a  short  time  lonser  to  stay  with  you. 
But  I  hope  we  shall  feel  resigned  to  the 
will  of  Heaven.  These  things  are  un- 
doubtedly all  ordered  for  the  best;  and  I 
would  go  cheerfully,  if  it  was  not  for  my 
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anxiety  about  you  and  the  ohildien.  Now 
don't  ^ou  thinK,  my  dear,"  she  continued, 
with  mcreasing  tenderness,  ''don't  you 
think  it  would  be  best  for  you  to  be  mar- 
ried affain  to  some  kind  woman,  that 
would  be  a  mother  to  our  dear  Uttle  ones, 
and  make  your  home  pleasant  for  all  of 
you?" 

She  paused,  and  seemed  to  look  earn- 
estly in  his  face  for  an  answer. 

*'  Well,  I've  sometimes  thought  of  late, 
it  might  be  best,"  said  Mr.  Woodsum, 
with  a  vexy  solemn  air. 

''  Then  you  have  been  <-.V*inlfing  about 
it,"  said  Mrs.  Woodsum,  with  a  slight 
contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  face. 

**  Why,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Woodsum.  "I 
haye  sometimes  thought  about  it,  since 
yo've  had  spells  of  being  so  very  si<^.  It 
makes  me  feel  dreadfully  to  tnink  of  it, 
but  I  don't  know  but  it  might  be  a  matter 
of  duty." 

"  Well,  I  do  think  .it  would,"  said  Mrs. 
Woodsum, ''  if  you  can  only  get  the  right 
sort  of  a  person.  Eyerythmg  depend* 
upon  that,  mj  dear,  and  I  hope  you  wiU 
be  very  particular  about  who  you  get, 
very." 

'^I  certainly  shall,"  said  Mi.  Wood- 
sum;  '*  don't  giye  yourself  any  uneasiness 
about  that,  my  dear,  for  I  assure  you  I 
shall  be  very  particular.  The  person  I 
shall  probably  haye  ia  one  of  the  kindest 
and  best  tempered  women  in  the  world." 

''  But  haye  you  been  thinking  of  any 
one  in  particular,  my  dear?"  said  Mrs. 
Woodsum,  with  a  manifest  look  of  un- 
easiness. 

"Why  yes,"  said  Mr.  Woodsum,  "there 
is  one,  that  I  haye  thought  for  some  time 
past,  I  should  marry,  if  it  should  be  the 
will  of  Providence  to  take  you  from  us." 

"  And  pray,  Mr.  Woodaum,  who  can  it 
be?"  said  the  wife,  with  an  expression,  a 
littie  more  of  earth  than  heayen,  return- 
ing to  her  eye.  "  Who  is  it,  Mr.  Wood- 
sum?  Toil  hay'nt  named  it  to  her,  haye 
you?" 

"Oh,  by  no  means,"  said  Mr.  Wood- 
sum;  "  but  my  dear,  we  had  better  drop 
this  subject;  it  agitates  me  too  much." 

"  But^  Mr.  Woodsum,  vou  must  tell 
me  who  it  is;  I  never  could  die  in  peace 
till  you  do." 

"  It  is  a  subject  too  painful  to  think 
about,"  said  Mr.  Woodsum,  "and  it 
don't  appear  to  me  it  woidd  be  best  to 
<*a]ll  names. " 

"'But  I  insistupon  it," said M».  Wood- 
sum,  who  had  by  this  time  raised  herself 


up  with  great  earnestness,  and  wm^ 
ing  on  lier  elbow,  while  her  Mii^ 
glance  was  reading  eyexy  musde  H 
husband's  face.  "Mr.  Woodaoin,  II 
upon  it." 

"  Well  then,"  said  Mr.  WoodnuK 
if  you  insist  upon  it,  my  d 


I  have  thought  if  it  should  be  tlie  II 
Providence  to  take  yon  from  tm  i 
here  no  more,  I  have  thoufl^t  I  d 
mazry  for  my  second  wife,  Hannah] 

joy." 

An  earthly  fire  onoe  more  flsahff^ 
Mra.  Woodaum's  eyea— she  leaped 
the  bed  like  a  cat;  walked  aorosa  tiM 
and  seated  herself  in  a  chair* 

"  What!"  she  exclaimed,  in  a  tnm 
voice,  almost  choked  with  agiMi 
"  what!  many  that  idle,  slee^  ahri 
Ha-TiTiftli  Love  joy!  Mr.  WoodaiUB^ 
is  too  much  for  flesh  and  Uood  to  ( 
I  cant  endure  that,  nor  I  wont.  B$ 
Lovejoy  to  be  the  mother  of  my  difl 
No,  that's  what  she  never  shaU.  8( 
may  go  'to  your  ploughing,  Mr.  1 
sum,  and  set  your  heart  at  reat.  8tl 
she  continued,  taming  to  one  of  HiVi 
"  make  up  more  fire  under  that  df 
pot." 

Mr.  Woodsum  went  to  the  fieli 
when  he  returned  at  the  dinner  hM 
found  the  family  dinner  well  pref 
and  his  wife  ready  to  dotheiioii( 
the  table.  Mrs.  Woodsum'a  heattl 
that  'day  continued  to  improye,  afl 
was  never  afterward  visit^  by  tlifr 
ble  affliction  of  hjrpoohondria. 


■IW»»»^^^#»»»*M. 


THE  tf  nSICAL  BGf7. 


One  day  when  Friend  Hopper  vittti 
priaon,  ne  found  a  daric-eyed  lad  i 
very  brisht  expressive  conntenanee. 
ricrht  side  was  paLried,  so  that  tibc 
hunff  down  useless.  Attracted  h 
inteUigent  face,  he  entered  into  ee 
sation  with  him,  and  found  thatl^ 
been  palsied  from  infancy.  He  ha4 
sent  forth  friendless  into  the  woiU 
an  alms-house  in  Maryland.  In  1 
delphia,  he  had  been  committed  to  | 
as  a  vagrant,  because  he  drew  d 
about  him  in  the  street  by  his  woik 
talent  of  imitating  a  hand-organ,  n 
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fo  whiiilmg  tunes  through  hia  fingers. 
ftmd  Hopper,  who  had  imbibed  the 
Qoftker  ides  that  music  was  a  useless  a&d 
friToloDf  poTBuit,  said  to  the  boy,  "Didst 
thoQ  not  know  it  was  wrong  to  spend  thy 
time  in  that  idle  manner?" 

With  ready  frankness  the  young  pris- 
(NMi^lied,  *'  No  I  did  not;  and  I  should 
lib  to  hear  how  ;^ou  can  prove  it  to  be 
vroDg.  God  has  given  you  sound  limbs. 
Eidt  ci  my  body  is  paralysed,  and  it  is 
impoanUe  for  me  to  work  as  others  do. 
It  hii  pleased  God  to  give  me  a  talent  for 
malic.  I  do  no  harm  with  it.  It  gives 
pkaiorB  to  myself  and  others,  and  enables 
metoninafew  coppers  to  buy  my  bread. 
1  iboQld  like  to  have  you  show  me  where- 
in it  ii  wrong." 

Wiihont  attempting  to  do  so,  Friend 
Beipget  suggested  that  perhaps  he  had 
bean  committed  to  prison  on  account  of 
pioduGmg  noise  and  confusion  in  the 
itieetB. 

'*  I  make  no  riot,''  reioined  the  youth. 
"  I  try  to  please  people  by  my  tunes;  and 
if  the  crowd  around  me  begin  to  be  noisy^ 
looietlvwalkofL" 

otrott  with  the  good  sense  and  sinoer- 
ity  of  these  answers,  Frieud  Hopper  said 
io  the  jailor,  "  Thou  mayest  set  this  lad 
It  fibeity.  I  will  be  responsible  for  it" 
Ike  jailer  relying  on  his  weU-known 
chaiaoier,  and  hia  intiinaoy  with  Robert 
Wharton,  the  mayor,  did  not  hesitate  to 
eompty  with  his  request  At  that  mo- 
nent,  the  mayor  himself  came  in  siffht, 
and  Friend  Hopper  said  to  the  lad, 
"Step into  the  next  room,  and  play  some 
of  thybest  tunes  tiU  I  oome." 

"What's  this?''  said  Mr.   Wharton. 
"Have  you  got  a  hand-orwan  here!" 

"Tea,"  replied  Friend  Hopper;  ''and 
I  win  show  it  to  thee.    It  is  quite  curi- 


At  first,  the  mayor  could  not  believe 
thst  the  sounds  that  he  had  heard  wece 
produeed  by  a  lad  merely  whistling 
throu^  his  fingers.  He  thought  them 
h^faJy  agreeable,  and  asked  to  have  the 
tones  repeated. 

"  The  lad  was  oonunitted  to  prison  for 
no  other  offence  than  making  ^t  noise, 
which  seems  to  tiiee  so  pleasant,"  said 
Friend  Hopper.  "  I  dare  say  thou 
wouldst  like  to  make  it  thyself,  if  thou 
eonldst  I  have  taken  the  &b^y  to  dis- 
chai]gehiin." 

*•  Very  well,"  rejoined  the  mayor,  with 
a  smile.  **Toa  have  done  quite  right, 
Friend  Isaac.    You  may  go,  my  lad.    I 


shall  not  trouble  you.     But  trv  not  to 
collect  crowds  about  the  streets." 

''That  I  cannot  help,"  replied  the 
youth.  "  The  crowds  will  come,  when  I 
whistle  for  them;  and  I  get  coppers  by 
collecting  crowds.  But  I  promise  jrou  I 
will  tr^  to  avoid  their  making  any  not  or 
confusion." 


*M%W»^»^AH» 


OEBISnAlT  MSI&LTSSm. 

Ask'bt  thou  wh^,  the  world  despising. 
Unsatisfied  with  joys  terrene. 

The  Christian's  soul  delights  in  riaing 
To  the  world  of  bliss  unseen  ? 

Tis  not  that  earth  affords  no  pleasures 
Which  he  may  taste  with  pure  delight ; 

It  is  that  brighter  far  the  treasure 
Known  to  faith  but  not  to  sight. 

Tis  not  that  there  are  none  around  him. 
Whom  hia  soul  delights  to  love. 

It  is  that  stronger  ties  have  bound  him, 
To  the  Holy  One  above. 

Tisnot  that  he  woidd  bear  no  longer 
The  tcnl  that  is  man's  portion  here ; 
Tis  that  he  longs  with  powers  forston- 

To  labor  in  a  higher  sphere. 

Tis  not  that  here,  in  darkness  shrouded, 
The  present  Qod  he  fails  to  trace; 

'Tis  that  he  longs,  with  eyes  undouded, 
To  view  his  Maker  face  to  face. 


»*^^M^^^^^ih  • 


Heasov  is  like  a  telesoope — ^you  can 
arrange  it  so  that  with  it  you  can  see 
only  the  things  near  to  you,  but  it  has 
other,  powers.  By  drawing  it  out  and 
properly  adjusting  the  glasaesy  you  can 
make  what  is  near  you  to  grow  dim, 
and  the  things  far  off  to  come  near,  and 
by  and  by,  when  the  lenses  are  all  right 
you  can  see  beyond  the  stars  and  into 
the  heavenly  city,  and  the  magnificent 
background  to  your  view,  is  ^e  glory 
of  God. 
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BY  JOHKO.    WHITTBR. 

From  tlie  heart  of  Waumbeck  Methaa,  from  the  Uke  that  never  ftulBy 
FallB  ihe  Saoo  in  the  green  lap  of  Conway's  intenrales; 
There,  in  wild  and  virgin  freshneM,  its  water  foam  and  flow, 
As  when  Darby  Fields  first  saw  them,  two  hundred  yean  ago. 

But,  vexed  in  all  its  seaward  course  with  bridges,  dams,  and  mills, 
How  changed  is  Saco's  stream,  how  lost  its  freedom  of  the  hills. 
Since  travevelled  Jocelyn,  factor  vines  and  stately  Ghampemoony 
Heard  on  its  banks  the  gray  wolf's  howl,  the  trumpet  of  the  loon, 

With  smoking  axle  hot  with  speed,  with  steeds  of  fire  and  steam, 
Wide-waked  To-day  leaves  Yesterday  behind  him  like  a  dream. 
Still,  from  the  hurrying  train  of  life,  fly  backward,  far  and  fsst 
The  milestones  of  the  fathers,  the  landmarks  of  the  past. 

But  human  hearts  remain  unchanged:  the  sorrow  and  the  sin. 
The  loves  and  hopes  and  fears  of  old,  are  to  our  own  akin; 
And,  in  the  tales  our  fathers  told,  the  songsour  mothers  sung, 
Tradition,  snowy-bearded,  leans  on  Romance,  ever  young. 

O,  sharp-lined  man  of  traffic,  on  Saco's  banks  to-day  ! 
O,  mill-girl,  watching  late  and  long  the  shuttle's  restless  play  ! 
Let,  for  the  once,  a  listening  ear  the  working  hand  besuile. 
And  lend  my  old  provincial  tale,  as  suits,  a  tear  or  smile  ! 


The  evening  gun  had  sounded  from  gray  Fort  Mary's  walls; 

Through  the  forest,  like  a  wild  beast,  roared  ana  plunged  Jthe  Saoo'a 

And  westward  on  the  sea-wind,  that  damp  and  gusty  grew, 
Over  cedars  darkening  inland  the  smokes  of  Spurwinks  blew. 

On  the  hearth  of  Farmer  Oarvin  blazed  the  crackling  walnut  log; 
Right  and  left  sat  dame  and  goodman,  and  between  them  lay  the  dog. 

Head  on  paws,  and  tail  slow  wags[ing,  and  beside  him  on  her  mat, 
Sitting  drowsy  in  the  fire-light,  winked  and  purred  the  mottled  cat 

*'  Twenty    years !"    said  Ooodman    Grorvin,  speaking   sadly,    under 

breath, 
And  his  gray  head  slowly  shaking,  as  one  who  speaks  of  death. 

The  good  wife  dropped  her  needles:  ''  It  is  twen^  years  to-day. 
Since  the  Indians  fell  on  Saco,  and  stole  our  child  away. " 

Then  they  sank  into  silence,  for  each  knew  the  other's  thought, 
Of  a  great  and  common  sorrow,  and  words  were  needed  not. 

"  Who  knocks  ?"  cried  Goodman  Ghurvin.     The  dorr  was  open  thrown; 
On  two  strangers,  man  and  maiden,  cloaked  and  furred,  the  fire-light 
shone. 

One  with  courteous  gesture  lifted  the  bear  skin  from  his  head: 
'<  Lives  here  £Ikani£  Garvin  ?"    ''  I  am  he,"  the  Goodman  said, 

^*  Sit  ye  down,  and  dry  and  warm  ye,  for  the  night  is  chill  with  rain.' 
And  the  good  wife  drew  the  settle,  and  stirred  the  fire  amain. 
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TI10  maid  Bnclaaped  her  cloak-hood,  the  firelight  glistened  fair 
Li  hm  large,  mouii  eyes,  and  over  soft  folds  of  dark  brown  hair. 

Dune  Qarvin  looked  apon  her:  *'  It  is  Mary's  self  I  seel! 

Dear  heart!"  she  cried,  **  now  tell  me,  has  mj  child  come  back  to  me  ?" 

"  yty  name  indeed  is  Mary,"  said  the  stranger  sobbing  wild; 
"  Wul  you  be  to  me  a  mother  ?    I  am  Mary  Garvin's  child  ! 

"She  sleeps  by  wooded  Simcoe,  but  on  her  dying  day 
She  bade  my  father  take  me  to  her  kinsfolk  far  away. 

"And  when  the  priest  besought  her  to  do  me  no  such  wrong, 

S9ie  Said,  *'  May  Grod  forgive  me!  I  have  closed  my  heart  too  long. 

"  *  When  I  hid  me  from  my  father,  and  shut  out  my  mother's  call, 
I  rinned  against  those  dear  ones,  and  ths  Father  of  us  alL 

'*  'Christ's  love  rebukes  no  home-love,  breaks  no  ties  of  kins  apart; 
Bettor  heresy  in  doctrine,  than  heresy  of  heart 

"  'Tell  me  not  the  Church  must  censure:  she  who  wept  the  Cross  be- 
side 
Never  made  her  own  flesh  strangers,  nor  the  claims  of  blood  denied; 

"  'And  if  she  who  wronged  her  parents,  with  her  child  atones  to  them,' 
•Bsrthly  daughter,  Heavenly  mother  !  thou,  at  least  wilt  not  condemn. 

"So,  upon  her  death  bed  lying,  my  blessed  mother  spake; 
As  we  came  to  do  her  bidding,  so  receive  us  for  her  sake." 

"God  be  praised  !"  said Qood wife  Garvin,  *'  He  taketh,  and  he  gives; 
He  wounded,  but  he  healeth;  in  her  child  our  daughter  lives." 

"  Amen,"  the  old  man  answered,  as  he  brushed  a  tear  away. 
And,  kneeling  by  his  hearth-stone,  said,  "  Let  us  pray. " 

AH  its  Oriental  symbols,  and  its  Hebrew  paraphrase, 

Wann  with  earnest  life  and  feeling,  rose  his  prayer  of  love  and  praise . 

Bat  he  started  at  beholding,  as  he  rose  from  off  his  knee. 
The  stranger  cross  his  forehead  with  the  sign  of  Papistrie. 

''What  is  this?"  cried  farmer  Garvin.      'Is  an  English  Christian's 

home 
A  chapel  or  a  mass  house,  that  you  make  the  sign  of  Rome  ?" 

Then  the  young  girl  knelt  beside  him,  kissed  his  trembling  hand,  and 

cried, 
"  O,  forbear  to  chide  my  father  ;  in  that  faith  my  mother  died  ! 

"  On  her  wooden  cross  at  Simcoe  the  dews  and  sunshine  fall, 

As  they  fall  on  Spurwink's  graveyard;  and  the  dear  God  watches  all ! 

The  old  man  stroked  the  fair  head  that  rested  on  his  knee ; 
"Tour  words,  dear  child, "he  answered,  "  are  God's  rebuke  to  me. 

"  Creed  and  rite  perchance  may  differ,  yet  our  faith  and  hope  be  one; 
Let  me  be  your  father's  father,  let  him  be  to  me  a  son." 

When  the  horn,  on  Sabbath  morning,  through  the  still  and  frosty  air, 
From  Sporwink,  Pool,  and  Black  Point,  caUed  to  sermon  and  to  pray- 

To  the  goodly  house  of  worship,  where,  in  order  due  and  fit, 
As  by  public  vote  directed,  dassed  and  ranked  the  people  sit; 

Mifltre^k  first  and  goodwife  after,  clerkly  squire  before  the  down. 
From  the  brave  coat,  lace-embroidered,  to  the  gray  frock,  shading  down; 
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From  the  pulpit  read  the  preacher :  ''  Qoodman  Gkorin  and  hia  wile 
Fain  would  thank  the  Lonl,  whose  kindueM  has  followed  them  thiougii 

life, 

''  For  the  great  and  crowning  mercy,  that  their  daughter  from  tlie 

wild, 
Where  she  rests  (they  hope  in  Grod's  peace)  has  sent  to  them  her  child  ; 

*'  And  the  prayers  of  all  Grod's  people  they  ask  that  they  may  prove 
Not  unworhy  through  their  weakness,  of  such  special  proof  of  love." 

As  the  preacher  prayed,  uprising,  the  aged  couple  stoood, 
And  the  fair  Canadian  also,  in  her  modest  maiaenhood. 

Thought  the  elders,  grave  and  doubting,  **  She  is  Paptist  bora  aid 

br^ ;" 
Thoiigt  the  young  men,  **  Tis  an  angel  in  Mary  Grarvin's  stead. 


The   Sonpturofi  as  a  Spedmen  of 
Literature. 

BT  B.  0.  OOOSWBLL. 

In  simplicity  and  purity  of  style,  and 
in  originality  of  sentiment,  the  Bible 
stands  unrivalled.  Its  purity  and  elo- 
quence are  xinsurpassed  by  any  produc- 
tion, ancient  or  modem.  Its  material 
for  the  exercise  of  deep  thought,  for  cul- 
tivating the  taste,  for  [invigorating  the 
imagination,  and  for  eliciting  the  best 
feelings  of  the  soul,  is  rich  and  unsurpas- 
sed. Its  weighty  doctrines,  the  hope  it 
enkindles,  the  fear  it  arrays,  alike  prove 
its  divine  original. 

No  human  composition  is  so  exquisite 
as  ahcays  to  please.  Its  stores  of  wisdom 
are  quickly  exhausted;  the  eye  soon  per- 
ceives  the  end  of  created  perfection;  but 
the  beauties  of  the  Bible  are  none  the 
less  lovely,  though  the  charm  of  novelty 
may  have  passed  away. 

He  who  can  read  the  inspired  narration 
of  Moses  with  diminished  interest,  can 
have  no  beauty  in  his  own  soul.  Cold 
must  be  that  heart  which  does  not  kindle 
at  his  eloquence  and  melt  at  his  pathos. 

Hose's  account  of  creation  is  unique 
It  is  abrupt,  simple,  sublime.      The  vol- 


ume of  destiny  is  suddenly  thrown 
time  is  proclaimed;  creation  ariaes; 
new  race  of  intelligence  appeal^  o 
j^cene.  The  Almighty  voice  ia  add 
to  chao&  ''Confusion  hears  it,  aa 
uproar  stands  ruled."  The  waten 
,  side;  the  verdant  landscape  ia  aeeii; 
burst  from  every  grove;  and  atarSy  1 
rolling,  silent  beaming,  are  hurled 
from  the  Almighty's  hand. 

The  story  of  Jacob's  darling  boy, 
ed  in  his  coat  of  many  colors,  soli 
BJgypt  by  jealous  brothers,  riaiog 
second  in  power  in  that  mighty  i 
saving  by  his  foresight  a  f amiahing 
especially  the  chosen  people  of  God 
dying  the  most  belo^  of  prinoi 
surpass  the  most  sublime  ooncepti 
poet  or  novelist. 

The  style  of  Moses  as  a  Hisioi 
the  best  model,  both  in  the  vigoro 
the  sublime,  the  pleasing  and  the  I 
His  history  Lb  clothed  with  the  gt 
eloquence,  the  charms  of  poetry,  ai 
fascinations  of  fietiona. 

Poetry  is  the  breathing  out  of  tb« 
ciple  which  is  deepest  and  sublia 
human  nature;  the  expression  of  U 
piration  for  something  more  powerl 
more  thriUiujg  than  ordinary  life  a 

The  Bible  is  replete  with  poetry. 
Hebrew  poets  rouse,  warm,  and  tn 
the  mind  in  strains  the  sweetest  an 
est  that  bard  ever  sun^;  in  numbei 
loftiest  that  imagination  ever  dk 
No  poetry  extant  equals 'that  whidi 
to  us  from  the  rapt  patriarchs  of  I 
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lad  the  inspired  prophets  of  Salem;  from 
the  adiools  of  Bethel  and  Jericho.  The 
Bkito  is  the  prototype;  the  anrivalled  mo- 
del snd  inspirer  of  all  that  is  elevated  in 
poetrj.  It  has  been  a  fountain  from  which 
liter  poets  have  drawn  their  richeet 
thooghts,  their  boldest  figoree,  their 
gnndest  imagery. 

The  Psalms  of  David  are  an  elegant 
ipedmen  of  poetic  literature.  The  cmar- 
sctor  of  their  diction  and  expression  is 
find,  tiie  thoughts  animated,  passionate. 
ft»j  communicate  troths  which  philoso- 
phy ooold  never  investigate,  in  a  style 
vhidi  QninBpired  poetry  can  never  eqnaL 
The  Hebrew  literature  itself  contains 
nothing  more  lovely. 

Among  the  prophetic  writers,  Isaiah 
Btends  unrivalled.  Hia  language  pos- 
Maes  Buzprising  beauties.  His  triumj^h- 
il  8ong  upon  Uie  fall  of  the  Babylonish 
fflonareh  a  oompiete  with  imagery,  diver- 
afied  and  sublime.  The  conception  is 
bold,  the  charaoters  are  introduced  with 
rondeifol  art  Nothing  is  wanting  to 
defend  its  daim  to  perfect  beauty.  In 
every  exoeilenoe  of  composition,  it  ia  un- 
eipialled  by  any  specimen  of  Greek  or  Ro- 
man poetry. 

!Die  strains  of  Ezekiel  break  forth  like 
the  gushing  of  a  mighty  fountain.  Ue  is 
deep,  vehement,  tragioftL     He  rouses  ev- 


I  tMiiihes  us  by' his  graphic  images,  poa- 
[  Mhs,  at  the  same  time,  the  loveliness  of 
Mi  sveetest  poet.  For  invigorating  the 
rawginition,  for  giving  energy  of  thought 
^'M  boldneas  of  expression,  the  writinga 
I  tf  Inkiel  are  unequalled. 
^The  Bible  has  stood  the  test  of  ages, 
eloseneas  of  inspection,  keenness  of 
ligation  or  atrieturea  of  oriticism, 
been  able  to  defeat  its  oUdnis  to  the 
l^est  ezoeUencies  of  language.  Here 
man  of  taste  may  find  every  variety  of 
*  to  discipline  the  mind,  enrich  the 
ion  and  polish  the  taste. 
the  men  that  have  shed  a  lustre  over 
and  nations,  the  purest  and  noblest 
I  those  who  have  been  most  deeply  im- 
i  with  the  literature  of  the  Bible. 
divines  of  the  seventeeuth  century, 
i  gj^pantic  pillan  of  English  literature, 
been  celebrated  for  their  love  of  the 
composition.  At  this  fountain 
diataiguiahed  poets  and  orators 
)  drank  deepest  What  but  the  liter- 
9  at  the  Bible,  has  rendered  inmiortal 
writings  of  Milton  and   Young?  or 


those  of  Chatham  and  Bnrke,the  models  of 
modem  eloquence  7  What  else  has  given 
interest  and  power  to  the  writing  of  tfones, 
Butler,  Hall  and  Edwards,  the  admiration 
of  every  scholar  ?  It  is  the  literature  of 
the  Bible  which  has  sent  out  a  redeeming 
influence  through  our  whole  literary  sys- 
tem— an  Influence  which  pervades  and 
strengthens  the  public  miiid.  There  is  a 
spirit  in  the  literature  of  the  Bible,  before 
which  the  lurid  fires  of  impure  passion, 
kindled  at  the  shrine  of  heathen  litera- 
ture, go  out.  The  whole  atmosphere  of 
the  Bible  is  pure  and  salutary;  its  clime, 
a  region  of  strong  thought;  the  place  for 
ffiant  minds  to  thrive  in.  It  is  an  ex- 
haustless  treasury  of  truths — 

"  Trathe  that  have  power  to  make 
Onr  noisy  years  seem  moments  in  the  beln^ 
Of  eternal  silence ;  tnittis  that  wake 

To  perish  never." 

Let  the  Bible  be  studied  in  its  original  > 
as  we  study  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  or  the  his- 
tory of  Livy,  and  giants  in  intellect  will 
rise  up,  to  surpass  the  loftiest  geniuses  of 
past  ages.  Let  the  student  study  the  in- 
comparable histories  of  Moses  and  Luke, 
and  the  sententious  writinga  of  Solomon 
— men  of  wonderful  ffrasp  of  mind,  of 
strong  massive  style,  of  deep  reflection — 
also  the  writings  of  Paul,  another'  name 
for  the  perfection  of  condensed  eloquence 
— the  unrivalled  poetry  of  David,  Isaiah, 
Ezekiel,  Habakkim;  and  he  will  find  such 
a  discipline  adapted  to  indurate  his  men- 
tal constitution;  to  give  it  muscle  and  en- 
wfry;  to  gird  the  intellect  with  power;  and 
to  aid  him  in  concentrating  its  energies  so 
as  to  bring  vast  regions  at  once  to  the 
mind,  to  comprehend  almost  the  infinite 
in  the  finite,  as  the  **  hope  of  heaven  is 
imaged  in  the  dew-drop. " 

Such  is  the  literature  of  the  Scriptures. 
Written  by  its  numerous  authors,  during 
the  space  of  fifteen  hundred  years,  in  the 
sands  of  Arabia,  in  the  deserts  of  Judt^, 
in  the  rustic  schools  of  the  prophets,  in 
the  sumptuous  palaces  of  Babylon,  in  the 
bosom  of  pantheism  and  its  sad  philoso- 
phy^ the  Bible  comes  to  us  the  oldest  ofl*- 
spring  of  sanctified  intellect,  the  highest 
effort  of  genius,  the  effusions  of  truth  and 
nature,  the  overflowings  of  genuine  feel- 
ings, the  utterance  of  undisguised  senti- 
ments. It  is  essential  truth,  the  thoughts 
of  heaven.  The  volume  was  conceiv^  in 
the  councils  of  eternal  mercy.  It  con- 
tains the  wondrous  story  of  redeenung 
love.  It  blazes  with  the  lustre  of  Jehov- 
ah s  glory.  It  it  calculated  to  soften  the 
heart;  to  sanctify  the  affections;  to  elevate 
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the  8ouL  It  IB  adapted  to  pour  the  bakn 
of  heaveu  into  the  wounded  heart;  to 
cheer  the  dying  hour,  and  to  ahed  the 
light  of  immortality  upon  the  darkneaa  of 
the  tomb.  The  force  of  its  truth  com- 
pelled the  highly-gifted  but  infidel  Byron 
to  testify  that 

"  Within  this  awftal  Tolome  lies 
The  mysteries  of  inrttteries. 
O I  happiest  they  orhnmAD  race 
To  whom  oar  God  has  girea  srrace 
To  hear,  to  read,  to  fear,  to  pray. 
To  lift  the  latch  and  force  the  way ; 
Bat  better  had  they  ne*er  been  bom. 
Who  read  to  doabt  or  read  to  scorn/** 


»»HHH^^^H*m 


MILTON. 

MANNBK   IN  WHICH   HE  LOST    HIS  SIGHT. 

In  the  works  of  Milton,  there  are  many 
afflicting  references  to  the  loss  of  his 
sight;  a  calamity  which  must  have  been 
extremely  painful  to  a  man  of  his  literary 
taste  and  habits.  In  regard  to  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  this  affliction,  he  say: 
'*  When  I  was  publicly  solicited  to  write  a 
reply  to  the  defense  of  the  n^al  cause; 
when  I  had  to  contend  with  the  pressure 
of  sickness,  and  with  the  apprehension  of 
soon  losing  the  remaining  eye;  and  when 
my  medical  attendants  clearly  announoed 
that  if  I  did  engage  in  the  work,  it  would 
be  irreparably  lost,  their  premonitions 
caused  no  hesitation,  and  inspired  no  dis- 
may. I  would  not  have  listened  to  the 
voice  of  Esculapius  himself  from  the 
shiine  of  Epidauris,  in  preference  to  the 
heavenly  monitors  within  my  breast.  My 
resolution  was  unshaken;  though  the  al- 
ternative was,  either  the  loss  of  my  sight, 
or  the  desertion  of  my  duty. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  Leonard  Phil- 
aria,  the  Athenian,  and  written  in  th® 
year  1664,  he  thus  describes  the  manner 
in  which  he  lost  the  power  of  his  sight; — 
"  It  in  now,  I  think,  about  ten  years  since 
I  perceived  my  vision  to  grow  weak  and 
dull.  In  the  morning,  if  I  began  to  read 
as  was  my  custom,  my  eyes  instantly  ach- 
ed intensely,  but  were  refreshed  after  a 
•it tie  corporeal  exercise.    The  blaze  of  the 


candle  which  I  looked  at 

were,  enoiroled  by  a  rainbow.     Ko^ 

after,  the  sight  of  the  left  eve  fwt^ 

lost  some  years  before  theothier)   fafl| 

quite  obscured,  and  pcevented  uam  \ 

discerning  any  object  on  thai  sidaw    > 

sight  of  my  other    eve  had    nov  1 

mdually  and    sensibly  vaniahing  I 

for  about  three  yean.      Some    ava 

before    it    entirely  perished,   thom 

stood  motionless,    everything    wldi 

looked  at  seemed  in  motion  to  mnd 

A  stiff,  doudy  vapor  seemed  to  hrnvm 

tied  on  my  forehead  and  temples,  it 

usually  occasions  a  sort  of    aamiM; 

pressure  upon  my  eyes,  and  particii] 

from  dinner  till  evening.     So  that  I  c 

recollect  what  is  said  of  the  poet  F 

eas,  in  the  Axgonautics: 

A  stupor  desp  his  cloudy  temples  boand* 
And    when  he  walked   he  seeiied   as    whl 

roond, 
Or  in  a  leeUe  traaoe  he  sleepless  lay 

I  ought  not  to  omit,  that  while  I 
any  sight  left,  as  soon  as  I  lay  dowi 
my  bed,  and  turned  on  either  mi 
fl<K>d  of  lip^ht  used  to  gush  from  i 
dosed  eyelids.  Then,  as  my  siglil^ 
came  daily  more  impaired,  the  ookM 
came  more  faint,  and  were  remitted 
ward,  with  a  certain  crackling  anoj 
but  at  present  every  species  of  illaai 
tion  beinff,  as  it  were,  extin^ialied,  til 
is  diffused  around  me  nothing  bntda 
ness,  ordaiAnesB  minted  and  atrsai 
with  an  adiy  brown.  Yet  the  darim 
in  which  I  am  perpetually  tmmem 
seems  always,  both  by  night  and  dsjf 
approach  nearer  to  white  than  blade;  m 
when  the  eye  is  roUinff  in  its  sookely 
admits  a  little  pared  ol  light  as  throsi 
a  chink.  And  though  your  physisi 
mav  kindle  a  small  ray  of  hope,  yif 
make  up  my  mind  to  the  malady  as  fpH 
incurable:  and  I  often  reflect,  that,  i 
the  wise  man  admonidies,  days  d  dm 
ness  are  destined  to  each  of  ns.  II 
darkness  which  I  experienced,  less  sj 
pressive  than  that  of  the  tomb,  is  ovil 
to  the  goodness  of  the  Deity,  pasH 
amid  the  pursuits  of  literatnre,  and  (i 
dieering  salutations  of  friendship.  1 
if ,  as  is  written,  '^  man  shall  not  five  l| 
bread  alone,  but  by  eveiy  word  that  pM 
ceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  Qod,"  wlq 
may  not  an^  one  acquiesce  in  thepnil 
tion  of  his  sight,  when  Gk>d  has  so  aiiid| 
furnished  his  mind  and  oonadence  wtd 
eyes?  While  he  so  tenderly  piovidtl 
for  me,  while  he  so  graciously  kads  bm 
by  the  hand,  and  conducts  me  <m  the  vi^i 
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ijBM  ii  m  Ids  pleasme,  nther  re* 

9B  npine  at  beiiig  blind.     And 

Fluknj^  whatever  may  be  the 

[  vkh  yoa  adieu  with  no  less 

ind  oompoBore  than  if  I  had  the 

Tilynx.' 

^  man  was  thna  enclosed 

darkness,  speaking  of 

,  he  says,  *'  So  litde  do  they  be- 

appeaxanoe  of  iniury, 

r  sie  as  nnidoaded  and  bright  as 

of  thoae  who  most  distinctly 


-•*»»^W^^iW» 


\lMiS  OF  OOD  IN  aiiOBT. 

lY  VDWAXD  PAYSOH. 

MS,  indeed,  no  form  or  shape; 

"        '  whcde  aonl  peroeiyes,  with 

nuMB  and  certainty,  the  im« 

I  svB-inqHrii^  presence  of  Jeho- 

"w  see  no  oonntenanoe;  and  yet 

ss  if  a  coontenance  of  awful 

ff  in  which  all  the  perfections  of 

f  dune  forth,  were  beaming  upon 

■ever  you  turn.     Tou  see  no 

yet  a  pieroing,  heart-searching 

ys  of  Cmmipotent  purity,  every 

»fil  which  fpoes  through  your  souls 

i  flMh  of  lightning,  seems  to  look 

lyra  from  ereiy  pomt  of  surround- 

Tou  feel  as  if  enveloped  in 

are,  or  plunged  in  an  ocean 

^  intelligence,  perfection  and 

ean  of  whkdi  your  laboring 

I  em  tike  in  only  a  drop;  an  ocean, 

cf  which  you  cannot  fathom, 

nadth  of  which  you  can  never 

But  while  you  feel  utterly  un- 

>  eoraprehend  this  infinite  Beinff, 

ewi  of  Him,  as  far  as  they  extend, 

'foiBekly  dear  and  distinct.      Tou 

itheflMst  vivid  perorations,  the  most 

'  ^  si^fTsved  impvessums  of  an  infi- 

tansl,  spotless  mind,  in  which  the 

■of  all  things,  past,  present  and  to 

an  most  &Brmoni<msly  seen  ar- 

rd  k  the  most  perfect  order,  and  do- 
vith  the  nioest  accuracy;  of  a  mind 
^  villswith  infinite  ease,  but  whose 


Wna  aie  attended  by  a  power  omni- 
pte  and  inesiatiMe,  and  wluush  sows 
Iridi,  mia  and  mtems  through  the 
ttiof  ^aoe  with  far  more  facility  than 
ii  haahandman  scatters  his  seed  upon 
w  «artikr~ef  a  mind,  whence  have  flow- 


ed all  the  streams  which  ever  watered 
any  part  of  the  universe  with  life,  intelli- 
gence, holiness  and  happiness,  and  which 
IS  still  full,  overflowing  and  inezhauati- 
ble.  Tou  perceive  also,  with  equal  clear- 
ness and  certainty,  that  his  infinite,  eter- 
nal, omnipotent,  omniscient,  all-wise,  aJl- 
creating  mind  is  perfectly  and  essentially 
holy,  a  pure  flame  of  holiness,  and  that 
as  such,  he  regards  sin  with  unutterable 
irreconcilable  detestation  and  abhorrence. 
With  a  voice  which  reverberates  through 
the  wide  expanse  of  his  dominions,  you 
hear  him  siting,  as  the  Sovereign  and 
Legislator  of  the  universe,  De  holy;  for  I 
the  Lord  your  Ood  am  holy.  And  you 
see  this  throne  surrounded,  you  see 
heaven  filled  by  those  only  who  perf ectiy 
obey  this  command.  Tou  see  thousands 
of  thousands,  and  ten  thousand  times 
ten  thousand  of  angels  and  archangels, 
pure,  exalted  intelBgences,  who  reflect 
his  perfect  image,  bum  like  flames  of 
fire  with  zeal  for  his  glory,  and  seem  to 
be  BO  many  concentrations  of  wisdom, 
knowledge,  holiness  and  love;  a  fit  reti- 
nue for  the  thrice  holy  Lord  of  Hosts, 
whose  holiness  and  all-filling  glory  they 
unceasingly  proclaim. 


mtH^M^HMM 
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BY  RBV.  T.  H.  STOCKTON. 


The  study  of  mind  is  involved  in  pe- 
culiar difliculties.  The  chief  source  of 
our  external  knowledge  is  observation. 
Nature  has  amply  furnished  us  with 
the  means  of  observing  the  objects  with 
which  we  are  surrounded  Despite  of ' 
the  fall,  our  senses  possess  considem- 
ble  perfection ;  and,  through  them,  the 
mind  acts  upon  the  visible  universe. 
Whatever  strength  they  lack  has  been 
almost  entirely  compensated  by  the  in- 
ventions of  art  Thus,  the  telescope 
and  microscope  atone  for  the  limited 
power  and  range  of  vision.  If,  how- 
ever, we  forsake  the  eternal  world,  and 
turn  our  faculty  of  observation  on  the 
world  within,  we  find  that  we  are  at 
once  embarrassed.  #  In  the  one  case. 
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we  have  senses  to  aid  ns ;  in  the  other 
we  have  none.  In  the  former,  we  act 
like  spectators;  in  the  latter,  we  are  the 
subjects  of  our  own  examination.  Let 
a  man  investigate  a  fact  in  the  material 
universe,  and  then  apply  the  same  pow- 
er to  the  examination  of  his  own  pro- 
cesses of  thought  and  emotion,  and  he 
instantly  perceives  that  there  is  no  par- 
allel between  them. 

The  science  of  the  mind  has,  conse- 
quently, remained  in  a  state  of  imper- 
fection, and  never  approached  the  deai^ 
ness  and  certainty  of  other  branches  of 
philosophy.  So  far  as  the  mode  of  in- 
vestigation is  concerned — so  far  as  the 
great  principle  of  the  inductive  philos- 
ophy is  involved — mind  and  matter 
have  been  both  contemplated  in  the 
same  light ;  but  the  results  are  entire- 
ly dissimilar.  The  philosophy  of  Lord 
Bacon  became  a  wonderful  instrumental- 
ity of  power  in  the  hands  of  Boyle 
and  Newton ;  and  all  inanimate  nature 
started  into  new  life  and  beauty  be- 
neath its  influence.  The  boundless 
Armament  was  the  theater  of  its  mag- 
nificent discoveries.  No  altitude  was 
too  high  for  it  to  reach ;  no  splendor 
was  too  dazzling  for  it  to  analyze.  Had 
a  new  creative  fiat  gone  forth  through 
the  vast  fields  of  nature,  it  only  could 
have  excelled  the  developments  of  this 
simple  but  sublime  philosophy.  Genius 
conceived  at  once  the  idea  of  employ- 
ing the  inductive  philosophy  in  the 
study  of  mind.  It  made  the  attempt, 
but  failed.  The  metaphysics  of  mind 
are  yet  in  obscurity.  The  English  and 
German  philosophies  are  at  issue  on 
.fundamental  points.  Though  the  illus- 
trious names  of  Locke,  Reid,  Stewart 
and  Brown,  are  associated  with  it,  the 
subject  still  baffles  investigation. 

It  would,  therefore,  seem  that  the 
most  correct  and  satisfactory  method 
to  study  the  internal  constitution  is,  to 
look  at  the  manifestations  it  makes, 
and,  instead  of  forming  a  metaphysical 
theory,  to  take  these  manifestations  as 
they  are — to  paint  man  as  he  appears, 
and  to  be  contented,  without  tracing 
the  laws  of  thought  and  emotion.     Tp 


test  the  comparative  meriia  o£  i 
plans,  let  any  one  take  up  the  vbi 
philosophy  of  a  standard  author^ 
the  biography  of  a  man  of  geniufl^ 
properly-written  fiction,  illustr&tiv 
character  and  conduct,  and  he  ^vnl 
suredly,  gain  more  knowledge  of  lua 
nature  from  the  latter  than  from 
former.  The  sphere  of  human,  izr 
gence  comprehends  two  departxnc 
the  knowledge  of  facts  themselves, 
the  reasons  of  facts,  are  embraced  J 
No  necessary  connection  ezista  h&tn 
them.  They  may  be,  or  ih^  maj 
be,  found  together.  If,  in  nM 
science,  we  take  &cts  alone,  we 
succeed;  but,  when  we  endeavor  tc 
alyze  the  operations  of  the  miiuiy 
assign  laws  to  every  one  of  its  exerc 
doubt  and  difficulty  will  follow. 

Though  mental  science  is  far  in 
rear  of  the  other  sciences,  ihere  axe 
tain  great  fiMts  in  it  that  all  pevs 
and  recognize,  The  leading  trutl 
every  science  may  indeed  be  grai 
by  the  most  common  minds.  I 
when  you  pass  to  minutia — it  is  n 
you  run  to  the  remote  boondaric 
knowledge — ^that  mysterj  darkens 
difficulty  occurs. 

The  oonstitntion  of  the  human  M 
evinces  that  we  were  designed  fiM 
ciety.  It  is  the  earliest  and  stroi| 
want  of  our  nature.  It  comes  be 
thought;  it  continues,  often,  w 
thought  had  fled.  The  most  oppi 
features  of  our  nature  demonstrate) 
social  tendency.  Our  feebleness  i 
our  power,  our  pride  and  our  humil 
our  wisdom  and  our  ignorance,  si 
prove  it.  Exalted  as  he  is  above 
beasts,  there  is  not  a  lion  in  the  fix 
but  what  could  despense  with  sod 
more  easily  than  man. 

The  love  of  natural  objects  is  am 
the  most  ennobling  affections  of 
human  heart  Man  communes  n 
them.  They  form  society  for  him.  ? 
illusive  power  of  imagination  invi 
them  with  life,  and  faneies  them  to 
in  a  state  of  friendship  with  us.  1 
youthful  poet,  Pollock,  powerfully  • 
scribes  this  sentiment  in  Byron : 
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I  tA  aid  ftoqvftinUnce,  free  to  jeet 
i  ifl  k«r  gloriovs  m^eety, 
bni  vpOB  the  *ore*it*8  maoe.* 
ftBlllsr,  with  bie  hoery  locks, 
t  AJps,  stood  OB  th4>  Apennines, 
^ttstfcaa4cr  talked,  as  friend  to  friend, 

iteieariaBd  of  the  HchtnioK^s  wing." 

Bjran  speak  for  himself,  now 
brother  poet,  a  younger  and  a 
,  has  qpoken  for  him : 

tke  ieaen  were  my  dwelling-place, 
Mrsplrtt  tor  my  nlalster, 
aD  tovget  the  homan  race, 
ne  oae,  loTe  hot  cuily  her  I 
fai  whoeo  ennobling  stir, 
>iaited,  can  ye  not 
e  sach  a  being  Y    Do  I  err 
each  Inhabit  many  a  spot  t 
t  «hb  them  to  conrerse  can  rarely  be  our 


IhsBcit^  where  i 


■haphaeure  in  the  patblese  woods ; 
■hanptaie  OB  the  lonely  shore ; 
i  none  intmdes, 
^  sea,  and  mn^lc  in  its  roar. 
c  Ban  the  leea,  bat  nature  more, 
t  oar  inter  liews,  in  wldch  I  steal 
1 1  Bay  be,  at  hmve  been  befo'e, 
ivhh  the  onlTerse,  and  feel 
Ion  Be*er  express,  yet  can  not  all  eonosd." 
AtinMiit  exists  in  poets,  it  is 
i  it  is  natanJ  to  man.     It  is  not 
i  and  separate  sentiment,  but  a 
of  the   social    principle. 
love  his  fellow,  by  strong 
I  hrting  instinct,  he  would  love  na- 
Tboe  are  defects  in  the  sociable 
There  are  circumstances  that 
f  tad  restrain  it ;  and  man  brings 
»to  aid  its  exercise  and  gratify 


principle  is  an  original 

of  nature.      Did  civilization 

b  it,  it  would  be  seen  only  in  ci  v- 

I  MMiety ;  did  circumstances  impart 

voold  only  be    witnessed     in 

ntial  connections.     It  belongs 

1.      The  argument  for 

L  is  based  on  our  social  senti- 

No  other  reason  can  be  con- 

I  toinduoe  us  to  adopt  the  requisite 

I  for  refinement  and  education, 

fc  which  springs  from  this  native 

i  of  oar  hearts.     If  examples 

r  oocor  of  a  love  of  solitude;  if 


the  desert  has,  in  all  ages,  had  its  her- 
mits; if  misanthropy   has   again   and 
again  vented  its  hannless  spleen  upon 
the  institutions  of  domestic  life. — these 
facts,  so  far  from  disproving  the  exis- 
tence of  a  social  law,  absolutely  estab- 
lish  it.     Motives  of  self-denial   have 
often  led  to  seclusion.     Does  not  self- 
denial  pre-suppose  the  operation  of  the 
social  dispositions)     If  man  were  not 
social  by  nature  and  habit,  it  would  as- 
suredly be  no  triumph  of  fortitude,  to 
separate  himself  from  the  world,  and 
enter  into  companionship  with  the  wild 
scenes  of  the  material  universe.     Had 
misanthropical  spiritsno beings  on  which 
to  lavish  their  contempt ;  had  they  none 
to  witness  their  indifference  to  social 
union  and  communion,  had  they  none 
to  wonder  at  their  heroism,  and  applaud 
their  independence,  we  should  find  them 
content  to  obey  the  common  sense  dic- 
tates of  humanity,  and  ready  to  leave 
the  wilderness  to  the  original  posses- 
sors, the  lower  order  of  creation.     The 
most  unselfish  passions  and  habits  of 
human  nature,  anomalous  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, are  the  most  selfish;  and  misan- 
thropy could  no  more  exist,  if  the  social 
principle  were  unknown,  than  lightning 
could  exist  if  electricity  were  wanting 
in  the  natural  kingdom.     Let  any  one 
read    the  misanthropical    efiusions  of 
Lord  Byron,  and  how  clearly  will  he 
perceive  the  constant  struggling  of  so- 
cial dispositions,  amid  all  his  assumed 
scorn  of  the  world  !     Had  he  hated  so- 
ciety,  as   pretended,  strange  that  he 
should  have  so  often  sought  its  ear,  and 
solicited  its  sympathies  for  his  misfor- 
tunes ! 


■<M»»»#//^#|»H. 


Men  should  all  have  their  feet  on 
the  same  level,  with  leave  to  grow  as 
high  as  they  can  from  the  charter  God 
put  in  their  souls.  Oregon  pines  are 
three  hundred  feet  high — ^how  solitary 
their  tops  must  be ;  but  they  start  from 
the  same  place  that  the  shrub  does. 
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LeSOTO'S  aSAYZ. 


BY  C.  T.  BAT^MAir. 


T'wAS  eyening's  dimlit  hour;  with  lonesome  gloom 

Beneath  and  o'er  the  verdant  canopy 

Where  giant  treea,  in  wildest  grandeur  flung 

Thick  robed  in  green  their  brawny  aima  aloft 

With  noisleas  tread  the  long  dark  shadowa  crept. 

O'er  mighty  Miaaiasippi's  turbid  flood 

Deep  rolling  ocean-ward,  o'er  tangled  awamp 

And  reedy  fen,  o'er  denaly  wooded  hight 

And  prairiea  green  in  amnmer'a  em'rald  plumea 

They  softly  glided  wrapping  all  below 

In  the  dav*k  drapery  of  dreamy  night. 

Beneath  yon  tow'ring  grove  where  faintly  ahinea 

The  watchfire'a  glim'ring  light,  DeSoto  lies. 

The  death-aweat  atanda  upon  hia  haggard  brow; 

Unearthly  gleama  hia  luatroua  eye;  his  cheek 

Once  pale  as  death  its  wonted  color  brings. 

He  dreams.     Again  in  far  off  Spain  he  lives 

His  youth;  again  is  pressed  his  young  heart's  love; 

Bright  visions  dance  of  future  fame,  and  hope 

Around  him  throws  her  rainbow  tinted  robe. 

Ambition  fires  hia  brain  and  nervea  hia  heart. 

He  braves  the  raging  deep  and  threads  hia  way 

Through  foreata  vast,  through  wild  and  swampy  plains. 

Deep  rivers  traced  before  unknown.     Again 

The  Indian's  war-whoop  rings;  with  sudden  start  •  I 

He  grasps  his  sword,  then  sinks  with  feeble  groan 

Upon  his  wild-wood  ooudi.     The  dream  had  passed 

And  death's  cold  hand  now  paled  his  radiant  brow  I 

And  glazed  his  beaming  eye.     With  sighs  and  tears 

His  comrades  saw  their  smitten  chieftain  lie  i 

And  slowly  yield  to  death  his  waning  life.  i 

Within  that  Spanish  camp,  deep  silence  reigned^  \ 

Sad  change  had  wrought  the  busy  hand  of  death.  ^ 

Full  many  a  noble  heart  had  beat  its  last  | 

Among  those  cruel  western  wilds.     Disease 

At  human  strength  had  mocked,  had  bhuiched  the  cheek 

Had  dimmed  the  eye  and  lain  the  strong  man  low. 

The  Indian's  shaft  had  culled  hia  victima  too 

And  now  while  atanding  round  DeSoto'a  cone 

They  hear  amid  the  dark  impending  gloom 
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With  feufal  flonnd,  the  Indian's  war-whoop  break 
Then  in  the  distance  slowly  die  away 
And  see  a&r,  his  watchfires  faintly  ^leam 
Like  some  portentous  meteor  boding  ill 
Beneath  the  darksome  flood  they  made  his  grave 
Where  never  foe  might  find  his  wasting  form 
Or  loving  friend  might  decorate  his  tomb; 
Beneath  that  mighty  stream  himself  had  called 
From  out  the  ambushed  secrets  of  the  West 
A  monument  sublimer  far  than  stone 
Or  brass,  though  graven  by  a  master  hand 
He  calmly  sleeps  uncoffined  and  unknelled. 
Wiih  oeasless  flow,  the  murmuring  waters  come 
From  Alleghany  slopes,  from  blooming  dells 
Among  the  Bocky  Mountain's  snowy  cliffs 
From  prairies  green,  on  far  Dakota's  plain, 
From  silver  lakes  in  Minnesota's  realm 
To  chant  above  his  low  and  humid  couch 
In  watery  chimes  DeSoto's  endless  dirge. 


'^^^^^^v/^#^«* 


SSnUS  ANSJTS  ESWAIU). 

BT  MBS.   SHMA   C.    SMBUBY. 

What  a  glorions  gift  ia  that  of  elo- 
ipmt  utterance  !    The  laurels  of  the 
wrior  are  only  achieved  on  the  field 
of  hlood ;  the  honors  of  the  the  states- 
■an  depend  on  the  fickle  breath  of  the 
iBiihitade  j  but  the  author — the  crea- 
tor—he who  in  the  seclusion   of  his 
doiet  can  commune  with   the  sacred 
n^esty  of  truth,  whose  oracles  he  has 
km  chosen  to  interpret ;  he  who  can 
fet^e  the  nanow  limits  of  his  solitary 
liiamber  with   images  of  beauty;   he 
ijio^  amid  ihe  sands  of    worldliness, 
kis  found  the  "  diamond   of  the  des- 
art"  while  its  sweet  waters  are  welling 
ip  in  all  their  freshness  and  purity — 
imta  noble  power  is  his  !     Ajid  what 
^  ttnmge  and  mystic  faculty  is  that 
gives  to  "  airy  nothings  "  such 
as  make  them  seem,  even  to  the 
worldling,  like  familiar 
;  which  imparts  to  unsubstan- 


tial dreams  a  visible  and  life-like  pres- 
ence; which  invests  the  impalpable 
shadows  of  the  brain  with  the  attri- 
butes of  humanity,  and  demands  for 
these  fairy  creatures  of  the  fancy  our 
kindliest  and  warmest  sympathy  ! 
What  a  god-like  gift  is  that  which  en- 
ables the  lonely  student  to  sway  the 
minds  of  the  myriads  on  whom  his 
eye  may  never  rest  with  a  glance  of 
friendly  recognition  ;  to  move  as  if  by 
one  impulse  the  hearts  of  thousands ; 
to  stir  up  high  and  holy  feelings  in  bo- 
soms which  die  commerce  of  the  world 
and  the  exigencies  of  life  had  chilled 
and  hardened  ! 

Yet  it  is  with  the  mind  as  with  the 
body  ;  the  exercise  of  our  physical 
energies  is  delightful  in  proportion  as 
it  is  the  act  of  unfettered  volition. 
The  man  who,  in  the  sportiveness  of 
health  and  spirits,  will  go  into  the 
woodland  and  make  the  stroke  of  his 
axe  ring  through  the  forest  aisles,  would 
find  little  pleasure  in  the  same  labor  if 
necessity  had  driven  him  to  become  a 
hewer    of    wood.     The   well     trained 
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dancer,  whose  lithe  form  moves  to 
the  voice  of  music  as  if  she  were  an  em- 
bodiment of  the  spirit  of  harmony,  feels 
none  of  the  pure  joy  which  once  pos- 
sessed her,  when,  in  the  freedom  of 
childish  mirth,  her  dance  was  but  the 
evidence  of  a  lightsome  heart.  It  is 
only  when  the  will  is  left  free  to  direct 
the  faculties  that  w»  can  derive  full 
gratification  from  our  consciousness  of 
power ;  and  if  this  be  true  of  the  body 
— ^that  mere  machine  which,  from  its 
earliest  sentienc  moment,  is  submitted 
to  restraint  and  subjection — ^how  much 
more  so  is  it  of  the  fi'ee  and  unchained 
mind  !  It  matters  not  whether  the  fet- 
ters that  are  laid  upon  the  soul  be  forg- 
ed from  the  iron  sceptre  of  necessity, 
or  wrought  from  the  golden  treasures 
of  ambition ;  still  they  are  but  chains, 
and  he  who  would  feel  the  true  majesty 
of  mental  power  must  never  have  worn 
the  badge  of  thraldom. 

It  is  not  the  triumph  of  satisfied  am- 
bition which  alBfords  the  highest  gratifi- 
cation to  the  truly  noble-minded.  In- 
tellectual toil  is  its  own  exceeding  great 
reward.  The  applause  of  the  world 
may  gladden  the  heait  and  quicken  the 
pulse  of  the  aspirant  for  fame,  but  the 
brighest  crown  that  was  ever  laid  on 
the  brow  of  genius  imparts  no  such 
thrill  of  joy  as  he  felt  in  that  delicious 
moment  when  the  consciousness  of 
{x>wer  first  came  upon  him.  It  is  this 
sense  of  power — this  innate  conscious- 
ness of  hidden  strength,  which  is  his 
most  valued  guerdon ;  and  well  would 
it  be  for  him  if  the  echo  of  worldly 
fame  never  resounded  in  the  quiet,  se- 
cluded chambers  of  his  secret  soul ! 
Well  would  it  be  if  no  hand  ever  of- 
fered to  his  lips  the  cup  of  adulation, 
whose  magic  sweetness  awakens  a  thirst 
no  repeated  draughts  can  slake  !  Well 
would  it  be  if  the  voice  of  a  clamorous 
multitude  never  mingled  with  the 
sweeter  music  of  his  own  gentle  fein- 
cies  !  Well  would  it  be  if  he  could  al- 
ways abide  in  the  pure  regions  of  ele- 
vated thought,  leaving  the  mists  and 
the  darkness,  the  lightnings  and  tem- 
[)ests  of  a  lower  world,   beneath  his 


feetl     Titian,  living  amid  waalt 

honors,   and  dying  in  the    arnai 

weeping   monarch,  presents   to  tl 

of  thought  a  far  less  noble  pLctur 

the  poor,  unfriended,  humble    C 

gio,  when,  at  the  sight  of  some  f^ 

works  of  art,  the  veil  which  hm 

den  his  own  resplendent  geniu 

suddenly  lifted  from  his  eyes,  a 

exclaimed,    in  the  ecstacy    of    J 

lightened  spirit,  "  lo  anche  son  pii 

I  too  am  a  painter  t 

With  the  first  knowlege   of  i 

power  to  the  mind  of  genius  come 

the  desire  of  benefiting  humanity 

at  that  moment,  when  the  fire   ' 

God  has  lighted  within  the  soul 

upward   with   a  ste^idy    light    tc 

heaven,  while  it  diffuses  its  pare  t 

dors  on  a  darkened  world  araua( 

such  a  moment  man  is  indeed  but 

tie  lower  than  the  angels. 

"*  Oonld  he  keep  his  oplrits  to  thto  vltel 
He  mlRht  be  happy;** 

but,  alas !  the  mists  of  earth  ria 

around  him ;  the  light  is  dimmed 

the    altar;     less  holy    gleams 

athwart  the  growing  darkness,  am 

often,  the  fading  flame  of  spiritua 

istence  is  rekindled  at  ithe  pale-fii 

the  nether  world. 

There  is  something  fearful  in  tl 

sponsibility  which  attaches    to  th( 

pression  of  human  thought  and  fet 

"  We  may  have  done  that  yester 

says  Madame  de  Stael,  "  which  hai 

ored  our  whole  future  life."      Ap 

ing  as  this  idea  is,  the  reflection 

in  some  idle  mood  and  in  some  uno 

ed  moment,  now  gone  past  recall 

may  have  uttered  tiiat  which  has  i 

enced  the  opinions,  the  feelinga, 

haps  the  fate  of  another^  is  even  : 

terrific  to  the  conscience.     Who 

not  remember  some  single  word^i 

careless  remark,   which,  coming  ; 

lips  fraught  with  eloquence,  or  xiU 

from  a  heart  filed  with  truth,  has  s| 

ed  our  early  fortunes  and  perhap^ 

life-long  destiny]      Who  cannot. 

back  upon  some  moment  in  life  J 

the  unconscious  accents  of  anothen 

withheld  the  foot  which  already  pi^ 
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tb  verge  of  aome  firightfol  precipioe  % 
Who  cannot  recall,  in  bitter  anguish  of 
i|Hrit,  some  lioar  when  the  yoioe  of  the 
'"duirmer,"  has  won  the  soul  to  evil 
inflaeaoes  and  late  remorse  f  If  sach 
things  oome  within  the  experience  of 
eadi  one  of  us  (and  that  they  do  no  one 
can  doabt),  may  not  every  human  be- 
ing, horever  humble,  feel  awed  before 
the  simple  pover  of  hum  in  expression) 
Oh  lit  is  a  fearful  thing  to  pour  out 
one's  soal  in  eloquent  utterance  !  fe  vr- 
M  becaase  it  open4  the  inner  sanctuary 
to  the  gaze  of  vulgar  eyes;  fearful,  be- 
cuse  its  oracular  voice  is  rarely  inter- 
preted aright;  doubly  fearful,  because 
even  its  most  truthful  saying  may  be 
of  eril  import  to  those  who  listen  to  its 


**  When  the  gifts  of  genius  inspire 
tiioBe  who  know  us  not  with  the  desire 
to  lore  08,  they  are  the  richest  blessings 
that  Hiaven  can  bestow  upon  human 
nature."    This  is  a  woman's  sentiment, 
bat  it  is  one  to  which  every  gifted  soul 
▼ill  nipond.     I  once  heard  it  asserted 
hf  one,  who  had  but  to  look  within  him- 
self to  behold  the  richest  elements  of 
the  grand  and  good  most  harmoniously 
'sommingled,  that  "  there  is  something 
SMntially  feminine  in  the  mental  char- 
SBter  of  a  man  of  genius,  while  there 
an  decidedly  masculine  traits  in  the  in- 
ideetoal  developments  of  a  gifted  wo- 
aa."     The  idea  was  at  first  startling, 
Tmtitis  undoubtedly  true.      The  deli- 
ssTf  of  perception,  the  refinement  of 
iAsnght,  the  tenderness  of  fancy  which 
lark  the  man  of  genius,  approach  very 
variy  to  the  finest  traits  of  womanly 
;  while  the  vigor  of  thought  aid 
lignanimitj  of  feeling  which  belong  to 
anlarged  and  occupied  mind  in  the 
ler  8ez,are  certainly  borrowed  from 
stronger  nature  of  man.      There  is 
tssimilation  between  them,  which, 
it  does  not  prove  the  assertion, 
i  ''  there  is  no  sex  in  genius,"  goes 
to  establish  a  theory  and  account 
apparent  incongruities.     It  is  those 
J  faculties,   compelling  each,  as  it 
!«,to  trench  upon  the  privileges  of  the 
ST,  which  involve  and  almost  insure 
Dec  4 


the  social  unh  ippinassof  genius.  How 
di£3ult  it  is  for  thought  to  fold  its  wings 
beside  the  household  hearth,  or  bro^ 
with  fostering  care  over  the  petty  du- 
ties of  life  !  How  much  more  difficult 
for  tho  delicate  and  sensitive  nature  to 
assert  its  m  mly  stroagth,  when  every 
pulse  is  thrilling  with  refined  emotion  ! 
Tdt  the  diligent  culture  of  the  affections 
— the  unselfish  devotion  to  social  du- 
ties— may  and  do  preserve  to  each  its 
true  nature.  Hence  it  is  that  while 
others  seek  for  palpable  and  tangible  re- 
wards, the  children  of  genius  find  so 
much  to  prize  in  the  dLitant  and  far-oif 
affection  which  their  gifts  awake  in  lov- 
ing and  humble  hearts. 

What  c.iu  impart  more  pure  delight 
than  the  consciousness  that  we  have 
given  consolation  to  the  wretched  ;  that 
we  have  deepened  the  thrill  of  joy  in 
the  breast  of  the  happy  ;  that  we  have 
elevated  the  thoughts  of  an  awakened 
mind,  by  the  expression  of  unconscious 
sympathy  1  How  many  hearts,  aching 
with  excess  of  feeling,  have  found  ven( 
for  their  fulness  in  those  exquisite  lines 
of  the  poet  of  nature — those  lines 
which  contain  an  embodiment  of  all  the 
romance,  I  had  almost  said  of  all  the  po- 
etry, of  life  : 

**  Had  we  never  loT>)d  sae  kindly. 
Had  we  never  loved  sae  bllmdly, 
NMver  met  or  never  parted. 
We  had  ne'«sr  been  broken  h'iart)d."  , 

How  many  have  felt  the  wild  surges  of 
feeling  heave  with  a  calmer  swell  when 
they  listened  to  the  solemn  music  ut- 
tered by  the  great  master  of  passion  : 

*  *  A  ve  Ma  la !  'tis  t  he  koD  r  of  prayer  ! 

Ave.  If  aria  I  'tis  the  hoar  of  love  I 
Ave  Maria  I  may  oor  apirtt  dare 

Look  np  10  thine  and  to  thy  Son*8,  above.** 

How  many  "  nel  tempo  dei  dolci  sospi- 
ri,"  have  echoed  the  strain  of  that  pas- 
sionate emotion  which  thrilled  the  heart 
of  Petrarca  when  he  exclaimed : 

*'  Benedetto  ala  *1  glome,  e*l  meee,  e  M  anno, 
B  la  eiag^ione.  e  M  tempo,  e  M  o'a,  e  M  pnnto, 
B  *1  bei  paeae,  e  M  loco  ov  lo  tat  etnnto, 
JL»a  doo  besil  oocbo«  che  leicato  nThanxo  " 

How  many,  while  listening  to  the  voice 
of  nature's  great  high  priest,  learn  to 
love  c he  gifted  beings  who  have  power 
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to  interpret  the  v  igue  oracles  of  CUxl 
withia  their  souls  ;  how  many  would 
fain  utter  in  nobler  language  the  senti- 
ment which  dictated  this  grateful  burst 
of  feeling  to  one  of  our  country's  great- 
est bards:  « 

TbW.C.  B. 
My  th%aks  are  thiae,  ino4t-.  irtrted  one  1  to  thee 

I  owe  an  hoar  of  Intellectaal  life, 

k  Bweet  hoar  stotea  fr>'>m  the  noise  and  atrife. 
And  tannoil  of  the  world,  whlcti,  bat  to  see 
Or  hear  of  from  afhr.  Is  pain  to  me. 

I  thank  th^te  fbr  the  rich   draufirht  thon   hast 
broai^ht 

To  Hpe  that  lo^e  the  well-sprlnmof  pore  thoairht 
Which  Irom  thy  roal  fn>»h  up  eo  plenuxHisly 
The  hymninffff  of  thy  prophet  voice  awake 

Th'^se  nob'er  impu1sei>,  tbaN  hashed  and  still. 

Lie  hidden  In  oar  hearu  tlH  some  wild  thrill 
or  eplrlt-llfe  hss  power  their  chains  to  break ; 

Then  from  onr  Ion?,  inirlorloas  dream  we  start, 

As  if  sn  anf^r*  tone  had  stirred  the  blamberInK 
heart. 

It  is  true,  such  thanks  may  come 
from  one  whose  "  name  is  writ  in  wa- 
ter " — ^from  a  mind  which  is  only  en- 
dowed with  power  to  enjoy  a  music  it 
never  can  create ;  yet  surely  it  is  pleas- 
ant to  feel  that  we  have  imparted  pure 
and  intellectual  gratification  to  one  of 
God's  creatures,  however  humbla;  and 
that  we  have  awakened,  for  one  brief 
hour,  the  joy  of  inner  life. 

Well  may  such  things  be  prized,  for 
they  are  among  the  few  earthly  joys 
which  cheer  the  heart  of  genius  when 
the  darkness  of  self-distrust  gathers 
around  him.  The  smile  of  Heaven 
may  beam  upon  him  with  unfading 
brightness,  but  he  must  tread  an  earth- 
ly path,  and  dangers  and  sorrows  beset 
him  on  every  side.  They  who  are  his 
daily  companions  are  those  who  see  not 
into  the  mystericB  of  life.  They  weigh 
him  in  the  balance  of  wordly  prudence 
and  he  is  found  wanting;  they  watch  his 
moods  and  bring  them  up  in  judgment 
against  him,  as  if  every  variation  of 
sentiment  was  a  deviation  from  a  moral 
principle ;  they  try  him  by  tests  from 
which  even  the  enduring  spirit  of  cal- 
culation would  shrink ;  they  stand  afar 
off  and  then  wonder  why  he  is  not  of 
themselves ;  they  seek  to  despise  that 
which  they  do  notoomprehend,  and  they 
receive  his  teachings  rather  as  the  rav- 
ings of  the  Delphian  Pythoness  than  as 
the  solemn  voice  of  a  prophet.     Weary 


and  heart-sick,  how  often  cloes  ] 
on  his  lonely  way  !  how  of^en 
faint  in  very  heaviness  of   soi 
often  does  he  long  to  fold  his  ^ni 
ions  in  the  still  chamber  o£  cl«a 
Yet  comfort  is  still  foir  liij 
multitude  may  know  him  no^  ; 
rel  may  never  wreath  his  bro'vr 
it  from  the  lightning  which  bal 
en  while  it  scathes ;  yet  will  liii 
voice  be  heard  afar  off,  and  m^Hi 
pause  to  catch  its  tones  who  m 
tened  to  his  household  worvifl^ 
echo  widely  through  the  dim 
of  the  future. 


•«H*Uf^^^H*f- 


HASAHS  aUTON. 


Translated  from  tlie  Frea 


BY   PBOF.    J.    C.    UPHAM. 

DuRiNo^the  life  of  her  husbu 
generally  journeyed  in  a  caniag 
with  such  attendants  and  equif 
was  thought  suitable  to  her  poeii 
society,  or  as  her  husband's  deoir 
tastes  might  dictata  And  as  abn 
eled  from  town  to  town,  in  the  C 
oise  and  down  the  banks  of  tbi 
Loire,  the  Loire  known  in  histoi 
song,  her  eye  betrayed  her  hes« 
she  found  the  spirit  of  worldly  ifl| 
again  waking  up  within  her.  J9^ 
company  of  others,  involving  as  1 
the  suggestions  and  solicitations  ( 
sanctified  nature,  is  someta 
dangerous  than  the  sight  of  cit 
the  works  of  nature  and  art 
part  of  France  her  father's  fan 
her  husband's  had  been  known,  i 
her  movements  were  not  likelyl 
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kept  seereit     Her  personal  lepatation 
liad  preceded  her.     Her  powers  of  con- 
T«raation  vere  remarkable;  and  were 
alwajB  felt  when  she  was  disposed  to 
exert  them.      Men  were  taken  also 
▼ith  her  beauty  and  her  wealth.     "  In 
this  joumej/'  she  says,  "  abundance  of 
▼wtsand  sqpplause  were  bestowed  up 
on  me;  and  I,  who  had  already  ex- 
perienced the  pangs  of  being  unfaithful 
to  Qod,  found  emotions  of  vanity  once 
mors   springing    to    life    within   me. 
Stnnge  as  it  may  appear,  and  after  all 
tlie  faittemesB  I  had    experienced,   I 
loved  human  applause,  while  I  clearly 
perceived  its  folly.     And  I  loved  that 
in  myself  which  caused  this  applause, 
while  in  the  conflict  of  my  mind's  feel- 
ings, I  desired  to  be  delivered  from  it. 
The  life  of  nature  was  pleased   with 
public  favor;    but   the  life  of   grace 
made  me  see  the  danger   of  it,  and 
dread  it.     Oh,  what  pangs  the  heart 
feels  which  is  in  this  situation  !     Deep 
was  the  affliction  which  this  compact  of 
grace  and  nature  cost  me  !    What  ren- 
*  dered  my  position  the  more  dangerous 
'  was,  that   they  not  only  praised   my 
youth  and  beauty,  but  passed  compli- 
ments upon  my  virtue.     But  this  I 
^«onld  not  receive.      I  had  been  too 
^^eeply  taught  that  there  is  nothing  but 
^anworthiness  and  weakness  in  myeelf, 
[  and  that  all  goodness  is  from  God.  My 
ftriaia  were  connected,  in  part,  with  the 
■fashions  of  those  gay  times,  the  modes 
of  dreis,  and  methods  of  personal   in- 
tercourse.    It  seemed  to  me,  that  the 
dress  of  the  ladies'  with  whom,  in  my 
to  Orleans  and  Touraine,  I  was 
aliBoet  necessarily  to  associate,  was 
ly  consistent  with    Christian,   or 
en  natural  modesty  and  decorum.     I 


did  not  wholly  conform  to  the  prevalent 
modes,  but  I  went  too  far  in  that  di- 
rection. 

"It  is  true,  that  my  associates,  see- 
ing that  I  covered  my  nee  k  much  more 
than  was  common  for  females  at  that 
time,  assured  me  that  I  was  quite  mod- 
est and  Christian-like  in  my  attire; 
and  as  my  husband  liked  my  drees, 
there  could  be  nothing  amiss  in  it. 
But  there  was  something  within  me, 
which  told  me  it  was  not  so.  The 
Christian  knows  what  it  is  to  hear  the 
voice  of  Qod  in  his  soul.  This  inward 
voice  troubled  me.  It  seemed  to  say, 
whither  art  thou  going,  thou  *whom 
my  soul  loveth  V  Divine  love  drew  me 
gently  and  sweetly  in  one  direction; 
while  natural  vanity  violently  dragged 
me  in  another.  I  was  undecided ;  lov- 
ing God,  but  not  wholly  willing  to 
give  up  the  world.  My  heart  was  rent 
asunder  by  the  contest." 

She  went  at  a  certain  time,  from  her 
residence,  to  attend  some  religious  ser- 
vices which  were  to  take  place  in  the 
celebrated  church  of  Notre  Dame,  at 
Paris.  As  the  weather  was  inviting, 
she  did  not  take  a  carriage  as  she  usu- 
ally did,  but  decided  to  walk,  although 
her  house  was  some  miles  distant.  8he 
was  attended,  however,  by  a  iootman, 
as  she  generally  was  at  this  period  of 
her  life  whenever  she  ^ent  abroad. 
Just  as  they  had  passed  one  of  the 
bridges  erected  over  the  river  Seine,  a 
person  appeal  ed  at  her  side  and  enter- 
ed into  conversation  ; — a  man  religious- 
ly solemn  and  instructive  in  his  ap- 
pearance and  intercourse,  but  so  poor 
and  almost  repulsive  in  his  attire,  that, 
at  their  first  meeting,  thinking  Mm  an 
object  of  charity,  she  ofiered  lum  alms. 

*"  This  man  spoke  to  me,"  she  says, 
*'  in  a  wondeilul  manner,  of  God  and 
divine  things.  His  remarks  on  the 
Holy  Trinity  were  more  instructive  and 
sublime  than  I  had  heard  on  any  other 
occasion  or  from  any  other  person.  But 
his  oonveisation  was  chiefiy  personal. 
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I  know  not  haw  it  was,  but  he  seemed 
in  some  way  to  have  acquired  a  remark- 
able knowledge    of     my  character. — 
He  professed  to  regard  me  as  a  Chris- 
tian, and  spoke  especially  of  my  love 
to  Qod,and  of  my  numerous  charities 
to  the  poor.     And,  while  he  recognized 
all  that  was  good  and  Christian-like  in 
me,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  speak  to  me 
plainly   of  my   faults.     He  told    me 
that  I  was  too  fond  of  my  personal  at- 
tractions; and  enumerated,  one  after 
another,  the  various  fiEiults  and  imper- 
fections which  characterized  this   pe- 
riod of  my  life.     And  then,  assuming  a 
higher  tone  of   religious  precept,  he 
gave  me  to  understand   that  God  re- 
quired not  merely  a  heart  of  which  it 
could  only  be  said  it  is  forgiven,  but  a 
heart  whidi  could  properly,  and  in  some 
real  sense  be  designated  as  holy  ;  that 
it  was  not  sufficient  to  escape  hell,  but 
that  he  demanded  also  the  subjections 
of  the  evils  of  our  nature,  and  the  ut- 
most purity  and  height  of  Christian  at- 
tainment.    The    circumstance    of    his 
wearing  the  dress  of  a  mendicant,  did 
not  prevent  his  speaking  like  one  hav- 
ing authority.     There  was  something 
in   him  incapable  of  being  concealed 
by  the  poverty  of  his  outward  appear- 
ance, which  commanded  my  silence  and 
profound  respect.     The  Spirit  of  God 
boi^   witness  to  what  he  said.     The 
words  of  this  remarkable  man,  whom  I 
ne>er  saw  before,  and  whom   I  have 
never  seen  since,  penetrated   my  very 
soul. 

At  this  time  she  makes  a  new  and 
more  full  offering  of  herself  to  God. 
A  great  affliction  came  upon  her  at  this 
time  in  being  taken  down  with  that 
loathsome  disease,  the  small-pox.  On 
the  4th  of  October,  1670,  (she  is  par- 
ticular to  mark  the  month  and  the  day,) 
the  blow  came  upon  her  like  lightning 
from  heaven.  This  dreadful  disease 
was  not  then  shorn  of  its  terrors  by 
that  merciful  Providence,  which  di- 
rected the  philosophic  mind  of  Jenner 
in  the  discovery  of  its  wonderful  pre- 
ventive. And  she  was  thus  smitten 
when  she  was  a  little  more  than  twenty- 


two  yean  of  age,'^-*  period 
when  beauty  of  person  does  iioi-| 
to  be  prized.     When  it  wsjb  < "" 
that  the   hand  of  the  Lord 
upon  her,  her  friends,  not  ezc 
those  in  all  probability  who 
deavored  to  lead  her  into  tbe  fo 
fashionable  life,exhibited  great  < 
They  came  around  her  bedside, 
most  forgetting  that  her   life  Wi^ 
danger,  deplored  in  feeling  langiMgl 
mysterious  and  fatal  attack,  whidi 
thus  made  upon    charms   which 
been  so  much  celebrated. 

Alluding  to  the  temptttioiiB  8h«i 
experienced,  and  to  her  teiDp<»«ij 
diligence  in  the  displays  of  fimhiflii 
life^  she  says,  "  before  I  fell  under 
disease  I  resembled  those  wnimalWi 
tined  for  slaughter,  which  on  em 
days  they  adorn  with  greens  and  I 
ers,  and  bring  in  pomp  into  the  i 
before  they  kill  them."  She  reproi 
the  disease  as  having  been  very  am, 
"  My  whole  body,"  she  says,  "  UA 
like  that  of  a  leper.  All  who  aani 
said  they  had  never  seen  such  a  4 
ing  spectacle.  But  the  devaatil 
without  was  counterbalanced  by  fi 
within.  My  soul  was  kept  in  a  a! 
of  contentment,  greater  than  ctai 
expressed.  Reminded  oontiniiafi| 
one  of  the  causes  of  my  religioua  H 
and  falls,  I  indulged  the  hope  o^ 
gaining  my  inwai^  liberty  by  thai 
of  that  outward  beauty  wluch  had  I 
my  grief.  This  view  of  my  condl 
rendered  my  soul  so  well  satisfied  i 
so  united  to  God,  that  it  would 
have  exchanged  its  condition  for  thi 
the  most  happy  prince  in  the  worid. 
'*  Every  one  thought  I  should  bl 
consolable.  Several  ci  my  friends  ei 
around  me,  and  gave  utterance  to  i 
regret  and  isympathy  in  view  of  i 
sad  condition.  A  sad  condition 
deed,  as  it  appeared  to  them ;  but' 
from  being  sad,  as  it  appeared  io\ 
As  I  lay  in  my  bed,  sofiennff  the  t 
deprivation  d  that  which  bad  bsi 
snare  to  my  pride,  I  experienced  a , 
unspeakable.  I  praised  God  in  ] 
found  sUence.     None  ever  heard  l 
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eomjdaints  from  me,  either  of  my  pains 
or  of  the  loss  which  I  sustained. 
Thankfiillj  I  received  eyerything,  as 
from  God's  hand ;  and  I  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  saj  to  those  who  expressed  their 
Ngret  and  sympathy,  that  I  rejoiced  at 
tint  in  which  they  found  so  much  cause 
of  lamentation." 

'*  When  I  had  so  far  recovered  as  to 
be  ahle  to  ait  up  in  my  bed,  I  ordered 
a  mirror  to  be  brought,  and  indulged 
mj  curiosity  so  far  as  to  view  myself 
ia  it  I  was  no  longer  what  I  was 
once.  It  was  then  that  I  saw  that  my 
heavenly  Father  had  not  been  unfaith- 
fiil  in  his  work,  but  had  ordered  the 
aacrifioe  in  all  its  reality.  Some  per- 
sons, thinking  to  do  me  a  favor  in  my 
BQiqposed  affliction,  sent  me  a  sort  of 
pomatum,  which  they  said  would  have 
the  effect  to  fill  up  the  hoUows  of  the 
imall-pox,  and  to  restore  my  complex- 
ion. I  had  myself  seen  wonderful  ef- 
fects fnmi  it  when  tried  upon  others ; 
and  the  first  impulse  of  my  mind  was 
to  test  its  merits  in  my  own  case.  But 
God,  jealous  of  his  work,  would  not 
suffer  it  The  inward  voice  spoke. 
There  was  something  in  my  heart, 
which  said,  "  If  I  would  have  had  you 
fiur,  I  would  have  left  thee  as  thou 
wot" 

But  the  work  of  God  was  not  yet 
accomplished.  If  he  had  smitten  and 
demoliJBhed  one  dear  idol,  there  were 
others  which  remained.  God  had 
^ven  her  two  sons.  The  eldest  was  in 
the  sixth  year,  the  youngest  in  the 
Ibiirth  year  of  his  age.  She  loved  them 
both;  but  one  was  especially  the  son 
€f  her  afiections.  Certain  it  is,  that, 
in  the  fiivorable  opening  of  his  young 
affections  and  intellect,  he  filled  the 
SDeasure  of  a  mother^s  fondness  and 
hopes.  Her  heart  was  fixed  upon  him. 
But  God,  who  knew  on  which  side 
lay,  took  her  Jacob,  and  left  her 

He  was  seised  with  the  same  ternble 
which  had  so  nearly  proved 
;lklal  to  his  mother.  '<  This  blow,"  she 
mya,  '*  struck  me  to  the  heart.  I  was 
overwhelmed ;    but    God     gave    me 


strength  in  my  weakness.  I  loved  my 
young  boy  tenderly  ;  but  though  I  was 
greatly  afflicted  at  his  death,  I  saw  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  so  clearly,  that  I  shed 
no  tears.  I  ofiered  him  up  to  God; 
and  said  in  the  language  of  Job,  **  The 
Lord  gave  and  the  iZrd  hath  taken 
away.     Blessed  be  his  name." 

She  says  that  it  was  a  consolation  to 
her  to  experience  the  rigors  of  God. 
It  was  Jbout  this  time  that  we  find  the 
first  mention  of  her  attempts  at  poetry. 
Poetry  is  the  natural  expression  of 
strong  feeling.  How  few  sermons 
equal  in  depth  of  religious  thought  and 
experience,  this  heaven-inspired    effu- 


sion : 


DIVINE  JU8TICB  AMIABLE. 


Thou  hast  no  lightnings,  O  thou  Just? 

Or  I  their  force  should  know; 
And,  if  thou  strike  me  into  dust. 

My  soul  approves  the  blow. 

The  heart,  that  values  leas  its  ease. 

Than  it  adorns  thy  ways, 
In  Thine  aveuging  anger  sees 

A  subject  of  its  praise. 

Pleased  I  could  lie,  concealed  and  lost. 

In  shadee  of  central  nu^t; 
Not  to  avoid  thy  wrath.  Thou  know^st. 

But  lest  I  grieve  thy  sight. 

Smite  me,  O  Thou,  whom  I  provoke, 

And  I  will  love  Thee  still. 
The  well  deserved  and  righteous  stroke 

Shall  please  me,  though  it  kill. 

Am  I  not  worthy  to  sustain 
The  worst  Thou  canst  devise! 

And  dare  I  seek  Thy  throne  again. 
And  meet  thy  sacred  eyes  ? 

Far  from  afflicting,  Thou  art  kind, 

And  in  my  saddest  hours, 
An  unction  of  Thy  grace  I  find. 

Pervading  all  my  powers. 

Alas !  Thou  sparest  me  yet  again. 

And  when  Thy  wrath  should  move, 
Too  gentle  to  endure  my  pain. 

Thou  sooth'st  me  with  Thy  love. 

I  have  no  punishment  to  fear; 

But,  ah!  that  snule  from  Thee 
Imparts  a  pang  far  more  severe 

Than  woe  itself  would  be. 
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[When  we  commenced,  in  the  Au- 
gust number,  the  Biography  of  Ma- 
dame  Guyon,  we  intended  to  complete 
it  in  this  number.  This  we  have  found 
impossible,  and  do  justice  to  so  noble 
and  Christ-like  a  character.  After 
about  one  or  two  numbers  more  we 
shall  come  to  the  history  of  her  im- 
prisonment, by  the  Pope  and  the  King 
of  France.  It  will  be  of  thrilling  in- 
terest. We  shall  publish  in  the  Janu- 
ary or  February  number  a  synopsis  of 


her  early  history,  so  that  thoee  who  bo- 
gln  with  1871  may  know  something  of 
her  childhood  and  early  years.  We 
have  published^  in  the  last  year,  aeyeni 
of  her  poems,  which  have  beoi  mudi 
admired,  but  her  most  marked  poems^ 
as  well  as  the  most  wonderful  events  in 
her  life,  will  appear  in  the  next  volamB 
of  the  Miscellany.  Any  one  will  be 
well  paid  for  the  next  year's  subscrip- 
tion in  this  biography  alone. — Editok 
Miscellany.] 


■IH^^^^^^W 


UN0ZBTAINT7  OF  LOT. 


'Iliavepeeii  mn  end  of  all  perfection. **~Biblk. 


I'vs  looked  upon  the  sky  serene,  with  its  unsullied  hue, 

I've  looked  on  this  ethereal  vault,  and  loved  its  heavenly  blue  ; 

But  soon,  ah  !  soon,  o'er  this  bright  scene,  a  gathering  gloom  is  spread. 

And  my  sad  heart,  but  now  so  gay,  is  filled  with  solemn  dread. 

I've  seen  the  sun,  proud  king  of  day,  careering  in  his  might. 
Smiling  upon  all  nature  fair,  and  beaming  with  delight ; 
But  soon  his  gilded  chariot  wheels  sink  slowly  down  the  west, 
And  a  bright  train  of  fleeting  clouds  attend  hun  to  his  rest. 

I've  gazed  upon  the  lofty  oak — ^I  loved  its  majesty — 

The  ivy  twined  about  his  trunk,  in  graceful  modesty ; 

But  sere  and  withered  are  its  leaves,  its  branches  have  decayed — 

The  mighty  monarch  of  the  wood  low  in  the  dust  is  laid. 

I've  gassed  upon  the  mountain  bird.  I've  watched  its  airv  flight — 
I've  heard  the  rushing  of  its  wing,  I've  seen  its  eye  of  li^^t — 
The  fowler  shot !  alas,  'tis  dead — a  cold  and  lifeless  thinff ; 
And  is  it  thus  ye  fell,  proud  bird,  bird  of  the  lofty  wingT 

I've  seen  the  gallant  warrior  press  amidst  the  battle's  rage. 
Thirsting  for  glory  and  cpnown — a  name  on  history's  page  ! 
Be  charges  on — tne  victry's  his,  the  darion  swells  the  lay — 
Alas  !  aks  !  he  falls  !  he  falls  !  as  die  the  notes  away. 

And  O,  I've  seen  earth's  fairest  flower,  the  loveliest  of  the  dell, 

With  a  mind  of  spotless  white,  pure  as  a  lily's  bell ; 

I've  seen  this  bright  one  pass  away,  as  fading  hues  of  even. 

To  her  home  of  light  beyond  the  skies,  her  resting  place  in  heaven. 

And  is  it  thus  ye  fade,  old  E2arth  ;  thus,  thus,  thy  jKloriesfly  ? 
The  fairest  thing  upon  thy  face  created  thus  to  die  f 
Turn,  weary  one  ;  let  not  thy  thought  to  this  poor  world  be  given  ; 
Nor  let  it  ever  be  forgot — thy  better  home  's  in  heaven. 
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JOSIFBZinB. 


ST  JACOB  ABBOTT. 


iios  has  already  been  made  to 
;  attachment  with  which  Na- 
dieriahed  his  little  grandchild, 
I  of  Hortenae  and  of  his  brother 
Hie  boy  was  extremely  beau- 
id  dereloped  aU  those  noble  and 
I  traits  of  character  which  pecu- 
detighted  the  emperor.      Napo- 
bad  apparently    determined    to 
i  the  yoang  prince  his  heir.      This 
[  m  generally   the   understanding, 
L  Fianoe  and  in  Holland,  that 
was  quite  at  ease,  and  serene 
led  upon  her  heart 
i  the  spring  of  1807,this  child, 
I  vliom8a<^  destinies  were  depend- 
Lthea  fire  years  of  age,  was  seized 
~  r  and  violently  with  the  croup, 
I  a  bw  hours  died.     The  blow  fell 
)  heart  of  Josephine  with  most 
power.       Deep  as  was  her 
the  losB  of  the  child,  she  was 
with  uncontrollable  an- 
ia  view  of  those  fearful  conse- 
which  she  shuddered  to  con- 
She  knew  that  Napoleon 
1  ker  fondly,  but  she  also  knew  the 
of  his  ambition,  and  that  he 
take  any  sacrifice  of  his  affec- 
I,  vUch,  in  hiB  view,  woxdd  subserve 
I  of  his  power  and  his  glory. 
'  tbee  days  she  shut  herself  up  in 
rnoB,  and   continually  bathed  in 

1  intelligence  was  conveyed  to 

I  when  he  was  far  from  home, 

midst  of  the  Prussian  campaign. 

L  been  victorious,  almost  miracu- 

f  victorious,  over  his  enemies.  He 

ifuaed  aooessions  of  power  such  as, 

^tkvfldest  dreams  of  youth,  he  had 

mL    All  opposition  to  his 

J  vas  now  apparently  crushed.  Na- 

I  had  become  the  creator  of  kings, 

1  the  proudest  monarchs  of  Europe 


were  constrained  to  do  his  biddiog.  It 
was  in  an  hour  of  exultation  that  the 
mournful  tidings  reached  him.  He  sat 
down  in  silence,  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands,  and  for  a  long  time  seemed  lost 
in  the  most  painful  musiDgs.  He  was 
heard  mournfully  and  anxiously  to  re- 
peat to  himself  again  and  again,  "  To 
whom  shall  I  leave  all  this?'  The 
struggle  in  his  mind  between  his  love 
for  Josephine,  and  his  ambitious  desire 
to  found  a  new  dynasty,  and  to  trans- 
mit his  name  and  fame  to  all  posterity 
WHS  fearful 

She  watched,  with  most  excited  ap- 
prehensions, every  movement  of  the 
emperor's  eye,  every  intonation  of  his 
voice,  eveiy  sentiment  he  uttered. 
Each  day  some  new  and  trivial  indica- 
tion confirmed  her  fears.  Her  husband 
became  more  reserved,  absented  him- 
self from  her  society,  and  the  private 
access  between  their  apartments  was 
closed. 

At  length  the  fatal  day  arrived  for 
the  announcement  to  Josephine.  It 
was  the  last  day  of  November,  1809. 
The  emperor  and  empress  dined  at 
Fontainebleau  alona  She  seems  to 
have  had  a  presentment  that  her  doom 
was  sealed,  and  all  that  day  she  had 
been  in  her  retired  apartment,  weeping 
bitterly.  As  the  dinner  hour  ap- 
proached she  bathed  her  swollen  eyes 
and  tried  to  regain  composure.  They 
sat  down  at  the  table  in  silence.  Na- 
poleon did  not  speak.  Josephine  could 
not  trust  her  voice  to  utter  a  word. 
Neither  ate  a  mouthful.  Couf^  after 
course  was  brought  in  and  removed 
untouched.  A  mortal  paleness  reveal- 
ed the  anguish  of  eadi  heart.  Na- 
poleon, in  his  embarrassment,  mechan- 
ically, and  apparently  unconsciously, 
struck  the  edge  of  his  glass  with  his 
knife,  while  lost  in  thought  A  more 
melancholy  meal  probably  was  never 
witnessed.  The  attendants  around  the 
table  seemed  to  catch  the  infection,  and 
moved  softly  and  silently  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties,  as  if  they  were 
in  the  chamber  of  the  dead.  At  last, 
the  ceremony  of  dinner  was  over,  the 
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attendants  were  dismissed,  and  Napo- 
leon, rising,  and  closing  the  door  vith 
his  own  hand,  was  left  alone  with  Jo- 
sephine. Another  moment  of  almost 
punful  silence  ensued,  when  the  em- 
perior,  pale  as  death,  and  trembling  in 
every  nerve,  approached  the  empress. 
He  took  her  hand,  placed  it  npon  his 
heart,  and  in  faltering  accents,  said, 
''  Josephine  !  my  own  good  Josephine  ! 
you  know  how  I  have  loved  you.  It 
is  to  you  alone  that  I  owe  the  only  few 
moments  of  happiuess  I  have  known  in 
the  world.  Josephine  !  my  destiny  is 
stronger  than  my  will.  My  dearest 
affections  must  yield  to  the  iuterests  of 
France." 

•  Eugene  was  summoned  from  Italy. 
He  hastened  to  Paris,  and  his  first  in- 
terview w.is  with  his  mother.  From 
her  saloon  he  went  directly  to  the  cabi- 
net of  Napoleon,  and  inquired  of  the 
emperor  if  he  had  decided  to  obtain  a 
divorce  from  the  empress.  Napoleon, 
who  was  very  strongly  attached  to 
Eugene,  made  no  reply,  but  pressed  his 
hand  as  an  expression  that  it  was  so. 
Eugene  immediately  dropped  the  hand 
of  the  emperor,  and  said  : 

"  Sire,  in  that  case,  permit  me  to 
withdraw  from  your  service." 

'*  How  f*  exclaimed  Napoleon,  look, 
ing  upon  him  sadly,  ''  will  you,  Eu- 
gene, my  adopted  son,  leave  me  1" 

"  Yes,  sire,"  Eugene  replied,  firmly  ; 
"  the  son  of  her  who  is  no  longer  em- 
press cannot  remain  viceroy.  I  will 
follow  my  mother  into  her  retreat 
She  must  now  find  her  consolation  in 
her  children." 

Napoleon  was  not  without  feelings. 
Tears  filled  his  eyes.  In  a  moum^ 
voice,  tremulous  with  emotion,  he  re- 
plied, "  Eugene,  you  know  the  stem 
necessity  which  compels  this  measure, 
and  will  you  forsake  me  1  Who,  then, 
should  I  have  a  son,  the  object  of  my 
desires,  and  preserver  of  my  interests, 
who  would  watch  over  the  child  when 
I  am  absent  f  If  I  die,  who  will  prove 
to  him  a  father  1  Who  will  bring  him 
upl     Who  is  to  make  a  man  of  him  1" 

Eugene  was    deeply   affected,   and, 


taking  Napoleon's  arm,  they  raj 
and  conversed  a  long  time  togd 
The  noble  Josephine,  ever  saoril 
her  own  feelings  to  promote  the 
piness  of  others,  urged  her  son  U 
main  the  friend  of  Napoleon.  ** 
emperor,"  she  said,  "  is  your  benefi 
— ^your  more  than  fiither,  to  whom 
are  indebted  for  every  thin/;,  ani 
whooi,  therefore,  you  owe  a  boand 
obedience." 

The  fatal  day  for  the  consumma 
of  the  divorce  at  length  arrived. 
was  the  15th  of  December,  1809. 
poleon  had  assembled  all  the  ki 
princes,  and  princesses  who  were  n 
bers  of  the  imperial  fiimiiy,  and 
the  most  illustrious  officen  of  the 
pire,  in  the  grand  saloon  of  the  T 
leries.  Every  individual  present 
oppressed  with  the  melancholy  gn 
eur  of  the  occasion. 

(to  be  OONTnrUBD.) 


w^^^^ii^Wxo 


OOBINBISTOST. 

Thb  ruins  of  kingdoms  !  The  n 
of  mighty  empires  that  were  !  The 
erthrow  or  decay  of  the  master-wo 
of  man  is,  of  all  objects  that  enter 
mind,  the  most  afflicting.  The  il 
wrought  perfection  of  beanty  and 
seems  bom  but  to  perish ;  and  deoa 
seen  and  felt  to  be  an  inherent  lai 
their  being.  But  such  is  the  natofi 
man,  that  even  while  gazing  upon 
relics  of  unknown  nations,  which  h 
survived  all  history,  he  foigets  his  c 
perishable  nature  in  the  spectacle  of 
during  greatnesa 

We  know  of  no  spectacle  so  well  < 
culated  to  teach  human  humiliatioQ,! 
convince  us  of  the  utter  fragility  of  i 
proudest  monuments  of  art,  as  the  i 
ics  which  remind  us  of  the  vast  popi 
tions  that  have  passed  from  the  en 
and  the  empires  that  have  orambled 
to  ruins.'  We  read  npon  the  ruisfl 
ihe  past  the  fate  o{  itte  prMent  1 
feel  as  if  the  cities  of  men  were  baiH 
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fimndftiiQits  beneath  which  the  earth- 
qoake  dept^  and  that  we  abide  in  the 
Budst  of  the  same  doom  which  has  al- 
ready swallowed  so  much  of  the  records 
of  mortal  magnificenoa  Under  such 
emotions,  we  look  on  all  human  power 
asfbondationlees,  and  yiew  the  proudest 
nations  of  l^e  present  as  covered  only 
with  the  maas  of  their  desolation. 

The  ABsyrian  empire  was  onoe  alike 
yie  tenor  uid  wonder  of  the  world,  and 
Babylon  was  perhaps  never  surpassed 
in  power  and   gorgeous,  magnificence. 
I  Bat  where  is  there  even  a  relic  of  Ba- 
!   bjkm  now,  save  on  the  pages  of  Holy 
Writ  f    The  very  place  of  its  existence 
is  a  matter  of  uncertainty  and  disputa 
Alas !  that  the  measure  of  time  should 
be  doomed  to  oblivion  ;  and  that  those 
who  first  divided  the  year  into  months, 
and  invented  the  zodiac  itself,  should 
take  so  qNiringly  of  immortality  as  to 
be^  in  the  lapse  of  a  few  centuries,  con- 
foonded    with   natural    phenomena  of 
moontain  and  valley. 
[      Who  can  certainly  show  us  the  tow- 
i  er  that  was  "  reared  against  heaven  ?' 
Who  were  the  builders  of  the  pyramids 
that  have  excited  so  much  the  astonish- 
L  ment  of  modem  nations  1 
\      Where  is  Rome,  the  irresistible  mon- 
^svdi  of  the  east,  theterrorof  theworidi 
rWhere  are  the  proud  edifices  of  her 
Pjlfoiyy  the  fame  of  which  has  reached 
t'emi  to  our  time  in  dassic  vividness) 
Alas,  ahe,  too,  has  faded  away  in  sins 
and  vices.     Time  has  swept  his  unspar- 
ing scythe  over  her  glories,  and  shorn 
I  this  prince  of  its  towering  diadems. 

^        **  B«r  lonely  oolomn^  ttaod  »iib1tiM, 
VHBgtair  thetr  thadowc  trom  on  hifirb. 
Like  diato  which  the  wis  rd  Time 
Hath  ralMd,  to  oonot  hlB  a«ee  by/* 

Througfaout  the  range  of  our  western 
I  wilds,  down  in  Mexico,  Yucatan,  Boli- 
:  via,  Ac,  travelers  have  been  able  to 
;  disoover  the  most  indisputable  evidences 
I  of  extinct  races  of  men  highly  skilled  in 
\  Ifta^wiing  and  the  arts,  of  whom  we  have 
i  no  earthly  record,  save  the  remains 
Lof  their  works  which  time  has  spared 
1  lor  our  contemplation.  On  the  very 
I  spot  where  forests  rise  in  unbroken 
Dec  5 


grandeur,  and  seem  to  have  been  ex- 
plored only  by  their  natural  inhabitants, 
generation  ftfter  generation  has  stood, 
has  lived,  has  warmed,  grown  ol^and 
passed  away;  and  not  only  their  names, 
but  th  )ir  nation,  their  language h  ws  per- 
ished, and  utter  oblivion  has  closed  ov- 
er their  once  populous  abodes.  Who 
shall  unravel  to  us  the  magnificent  ruin 
of  Mexico,  Yucatan  and  Bolivia,  over 
which  hangs  the  sublimest  mystery 
and  which  seems  to  have  been  anUqtd- 
ties  in  the  days  of  Pharaoh  1  Who  were 
the  builders  of  those  gorgeous  temples, 
obelisks,  and  palaces,  now  the  ruins  of 
a  powerful  and  highly  cultivated  peo- 
ple, whose  national  existence  was  prob- 
ably before  that  of  Thebes  or  Rome, 
Carthage  or  Athens?  Alas!  there  is 
none  to  tell  the  tale  ;  all  is  conjecture, 
and  our  best  information  concerning 
them  is  derived  only  from  uncertain  an- 
alogy. 

How  forcibly  do  these  wonderful  rev- 
olutioofl,  which  overturn  the  master- 
works  of  man,  and  utterly  dissolve  his 
boasted  knowledge,  remind  us  that  Qod 
is  in  them  aUI  Wherever  the  eye  is 
turned,  to  whatever  quarter  of  the 
world  the  attention  is  directed,  there 
lie  the  remains  of  more  powerful,  more 
advanced,  and  more  highly  skilled  na- 
tions than  ourselves — the  almost  oblit- 
erated records  of  the  mighty  past. 
How  seemingly  well  foundMl  was  the 
delusion,  and  indeed  how  current  even 
now,  that  the  discovery  of  Columbus 
first  opened  the  way  for  a  cultivated 
people  in  the  "  new  world."  And  yet 
how  great  reason  is  there  for  the  con- 
clusion, that  while  the  country  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella  was  yet  a  stranger 
to  the  cultivated  arts,  America  teemed 
with  power  and  grandeur ;  with  cities 
and  temples,  pyramids  and  mounds,  in 
comparison  with  which  the  buildings  of 
Spain  bear  not  the  slightest  resem- 
blance,and  before  which  the  relics  of  the 
old  world  are  shorn  of  their  grandeur. 

All  these  great  relics  of  still  greater 
nations,  should  they  not  teach  us  a  lee* 
son  of  humiliation,  confirming,  as  they 
do,  the  truth  that  Ood  is  in  history 
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' 


which  man  oaanot  penetrate  1  If  the 
hifltorian  tells  us  truly  that  a  hundred 
thoasand  men,  relieved  everj  three 
aiont||i,  vrere  thirty  year^  in  erecting  a 
single  Egyptian  pyramid,  what  concla- 


sion  may  we  not  reason  ibiy  form  of  the 
antiquities  of  oar  own  continent,  which 
is  almost  by  way  of  derision  on*)  would | 
sup[K>se,  styled  the  "new  world. ^ 


«i»»w^Ntf^M<»t» 


[Wb  have  refused  several  well-written  poems  on  the  following  sub- 
ject, on  account  of  the  great  number  which  have  appeared  in  the  public 
prints;  but  the  originality  and  loftiness  of  thought  which  this  embod- 
ies, has  induced  us  to  publish  it. — ^Ed.  Mmcbllany.] 

BY.    MiUI.    F.    H.   OBBUr. 

High  archetype  of  dread  sublimity 
Defying  imitation — I  havegased 
On  thy  unpiotaied  greatness,  'till  the  soul 
Was  overwhelmed  with  grandeur — every  sense 
Hushed  itself  in  deep  astonishment, 
To  read  thy  reveUtton  of  that  Power — 
Mighty  in  all  things — ^mightiest,  still,  in  thee! 
All  imagery  is  weak — all  language  cold — 
And  thought,  in  thy  unuttered  majesty, 
Shrinks,  like  a  stricken  eagle  from  the  sun. 
Wing-broken — overpowered — ^with  too  intense 
Peroeptioos  of  the  ever-present  God! 
Upward  I  gaae  upon  thy  radiant  ivown — 
Woven  of  tenor  and  magnificenoe — 
Where  the  bright  sun-bow  glitters;  then,  beneath, 
I  look  into  the  wild  and  dread  abyss — 
Unmeasured — ^unexplored — where,  age  by  age, 
Thou  sittest  on  thy  deep,  rock-pillared  throne, 
In  single  greatness  ever  unapproached, 
Mo<ddng  with  thine,  all  other  majesty! 
There,  mortal  never  went,  and  came  again 
To  tell  the  wonders  of  thy  dwelling  place — 
There,  but  the  eye  of  Ood  may  look,  and  live! 

All  highest  forms  of  beauty — all  that  stirs 
The  soul  with  grandeur,  and  magnificence. 
May  find  their  full  expression  best  in  thee. 
And,  when  the  shades  of  sombre  eveniug  fall, 
Softness  is  gathered  round  thee  as  a  veil; 
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And  to  the  Terrible  ooniet  the  Beautiful — 
Like  Mercy  stealing  to  the  rigid  anna 
Of  atem-eyed  Juatioe.    Then,  above  thy  brow 
Bendeth  the  lunar-creaoent — ^faireat  type 
Of.  beauty  that  e'er  woke  to  gladden  Earth — 
A.  aiiding  group  of  angela  it  may  be; 
Andy  in  the  changing  light  and  •hadow't  play, 
We  catch  the  glory  of  their  bumiahed  winga— 
The  dasaling  whiteneaa  of  their  glancing  feet — 
Moving  in  solemn  cadence  to  the  roar 
Of  thine  eternal  muaio— aa  they  watch, 
Leat  harm  should  happen  to  the  sons  of  men. 

All  depth  of  tone  that  dwellethin  the  winds — 
All  language,  and  all  music  of  the  angels, 
^e  voice  of  Ocean,  Tempest,  Hurricme, 
Are  poured  into  the  volume  of  thy  voice. 
Deep  chanting,  ever,  without  stop,  or  pause, 
The  awful  anl^em  of  Eternity? 
The  simple  Red  Man  listened; — ^and  his  soul 
Bowed  down  in  wonder  at  thy  mightiness; 
And  the  Great  Spirit  spake  to  him  in  thee! 
He  saw  thy  floods,  forever  pouring  out 
Their  still  ezhaustless  treasures,  and  his  eye 
Beheld  the  Image  o^  the  Infinite! 
Pronounced  he  then  thy  deep,  euphonious 
The  Watkk  Tbttn  naA— that  shall  be  to  him 
Sacred  memento— i^id  an  epitaph— 
Tellilig  to  future  agiaa  of  the  time 
When  a  wild  race  of  monaroha  trod  the  earth; 
Then,  yielding  to  the  dark  decree  of  Fate, 
They  fell— they  perished — and  they  passed  away 

Not  without  meaning  was  thy  radiance  set, 
Thou  regal  gem,  upon  the  royal  brow 
Of  the  young  Queen  of  Nations — **  Liberty  " 
Is  writ  in  all  thy  deep,  translucent  light — 
And  aince.th|tthour,  when  first  the  rising  sun 
Of  young  Creation  shone  into  thy  heart, 
Waking  ita  deptha  to  music,  thou  bast  been 
Day  unto  day,  and  night  sucoee4ing  night. 
Chanting,  for  ever,  tiiine  eternal  hymn. 
To  liberty— for  ever.  Liberty! 
And  when  the  morning  stars  together  sang. 
Breaking  the  silence  of  the  new-bom  Earth, 
Thy  voice  rolled  up  to  meet  the  heavienly  okoir, 
Deep  thnnfiering  along  the  vast  expanse 
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That  held  the  unwrought  elements  of  Life — 
Owning  the  Toioe  of  Ood  that  spake  in  thee. 
From  her  long  dream  astonished  Chaos  woke — 
Labored — and  brought  forth  Bsufo! — ^Lond  and  cloar 
Rang  the  great  anthem  on  from  star  to  star; 
Till  every  bright-eyed  sister  silent  hung 
Over  her  golden  lyre,  witii  earnest  thought. 
To  listen  to  thy  wondrous  melody! — 
Singing  the  song  of  Freedom~-Freedom  still — 
Through  years  unnumbered^ages  undefined — 
The  wheeling  centuries  found  thee.    Nations  heard. 
And  sped  the  tidings  through  the  peopled  earth, — 
Then  wondering  sa^es  sat  down  at  thy  feet, 
As  children  by  their  teacher.    Bay  by  ray 
Shone  the  great  Tbuth,  all  perfect    Note  by  note. 
The  melody  went  home  to  every  heart 
Uprisen,  then,  and  girded,  they  went  forth; 
And,  in  the  face  of  an  astonished  world, 
Proclaimed  the  Charter  of  Humaniiy— 
The  simplest,  clearest,  the  divinest  truth 
That  human  lips  e'er  uttered;  and  set  forth 
The  great  ascending  scale,  that  gathers 
To  the  same  group,  with  angels  and  with  God. 


Thy  mission  is  to  preach,  majestic  Flood! 
Before  a  slavish,  and  enslaving  worid, 
Glad  tidings  of  a  higher  Liberty ! 
Let  the  proud  Tyrant,  and  the  trembling  Slave, 
Come  to  thy  feet  and  listen.    They  shall  learn 
That  fie  who  fashioned  Man,  and  fashioned  Thee, 
Never  created  that  which  should  be  wrought 
To  the  remotest  semblance  of  a  chain! 


•Hf/^^A^^NH* 


What  can  more  effectually  frustrate 
the  grand  object,  which  we  all  ought  to 
have  at  heart,  of  assisting  to  reform  the 
world,  than  that  those  who  in  their  dif- 
ferent stations  should  be  aiming  at  this 
only,  should  ever  be  found  suspecting 
and  traducing  each  otherl  What  should 
we  think  of  soldiers  who,  when  one 
corps  was  stationed  for  the  defence  of  a 
particular  town,  and  another  sent  out 
to  attack  a  poet,  or  to  scour  the  country, 
if  instead  of  attending  to  their  distinct 
appointments,  they  should  be  engaged 
in  weakening  and  betraying  each  other, 
and  thereby  the  cause  itself,  into  the 


hand  of  the  common  enony  f  ] 
the  common  enemy  who  has  a  di: 
in  these  divisions  of  heart ;  an 
those  who  are  really  intent  on 
cess  of  the  commoii  cause  shoal 
bate  and  watch  against,  as  one 
deepest  devices.  Oh  1  may  that 
which  suffereth  long  and  is  ki 
which  is  opposed  to  evil  surmisu 
perverse  disputings,  be  more  con 
in  exercise:  then  would  discord  i 
mar  the  services  of  those  who 
this  alloy  would  be  disdngoidi 
effectual  laborers  in  the  vinfr] 
oar  Lord! 
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TBS  STZLLINff  OF  TEE  WATXBS. 

BT  JOSEPH  L.  GHSSTBB. 

TwAfl  midniglit  on  the  waters,  and  there  rode 
A  slender  bark  upon  the  swelling  flood: 
The  moon  and  stars  had  vanished  from  the  sky, 
And  tempest-nourished  winds  were  hurrying  by. 
Bestowing  in  their  wild  and  wayward  wrath. 
Sad,  fearful  desolation  in  their  path. 
The  wayes  were  tossed  in  mountains  to  the  sky, 
And  danger  banished  sleep  from  eyery  eye; 
The  thunder  roared  tempestuously  loud. 
And  thunder  broke  from  out  the  surcharged  olond. 
It  was  a  time  to  fear,  as  tossed  to  heaven 
The  slender  sails  by  furious  winds  were  driven; 
It  was  a  time  to  fear,  and  those  who  stood 
Upon  the  vessel  when  they  saw  the  flood 
Come  on  in  angry  majesty,  were  bowed 
In  agony.     The  seamen  wept  aloud, 
And  lifted  up  their  voices,  turned  to  grief. 
To  Him  that  was  their  Master  and  their  Chief. 
He  heard  not,  for  he  lay  in  gentle  sleep. 
And  heeded  not  the  terrors  of  the  deep; 
He  rested  sweetly,  and  there  dwelt  a  smile 
Upon  his  holy  lips  that  might  beguile 
The  cares  and  sorrows  of  the  world  away; 
He  had  been  wearied  by  a  toilsome  day; 
The  rich  dark  looks  were  curled  upon  his  brow. 
The  flush  upon  his  cheek  was  deepening  now — 
He  stirred  and  whispered  some  delightful  word— 
Twas  like  the  music  of  a  fairy  bird — 
And  then  asmile came  on,  as  if  a  gleam 
Of  heaven  might  mingle  with  his  midni|^t  dream. 
Might  not  the  Saviour  dream,  and  smile  to  see 
Although  in  vision,  what  his  end  would  be  ? 
They  came  and  woke  him.    As  he  ope'd  his  eyes 
They  beamed  a  radiance  as  if  from  the  skies; 
''  Save,  Lord,  we  perish  V*  was  their  fearful  cry, 
While  glancing  upwards  to  the  angry  sky, 
It  was  enough:  the  Saviour  gently  rose, 
And  kindly  bid  his  followers  calm  their  woes. 
"  Peace,  peace,  be  still !"    The  rolling  waves  were  stayed, 
The  storms  were  over,  and  the  winds  allayed. 

Peaoe,  troubled  soul  1    The  Saviour  bids  thee  rest, 
And  calm  the  tumult  raging  in  thy  breast; 
I  nto  thy  heart  let  his  sweet  smile  descend. 
For  he  will  be  thy  brother  and  thy  friend ! 
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Tbue  religion  is  not  a  matter  of  mere 
feeling  and  strong  emotion,  but  a  matter 
of  judgment,  and  conscience,  and  prac- 
tical principle  You  must  recollect 
that  the  minds  of  men  are  variously 
constituted  as  regards  susceptibility  of 
emotion.  Some  persons  ai-e  possessed 
of  far  livelier  fedings  thaji  others,  and 
are  far  more  easily  moved;  we  see  this 
in  the  common  subjects  of  life  as  well  as 
in  religion.  One  maji  feels  as  truly  the 
affection  of  love  for  his  wife  and  child- 
ren as  another  whose  love  is  more  ve- 
hement, though  he  may  not  fondle, 
caress  and  talk  of  them  so  much ;  he 
may  not  even  suffer  those  paroxysms  of 
alarm  when  anything  ails  them,  nor  of 
frantic  grief  when  they  are  taken  from 
him;  but  he  loves  them  so  as  to  prefer 
them  to  all  others,  to  labour  for  them, 
to  make  sacrifices  for  their  comfort,  and 
really  to  grieve  when  they  are  removed. 
His  love  and  grief  are  as  ainoeire  and 
practical,  though  they  are  not  boister- 
ous, passionate  and  noisy ;  his  principle 
of  attachment  is  as  strong,  if  his  passion 
be  not  so  ardent.  Passion  depends  on 
constitutional  temperament,  but  princi- 
ple does  not.  Mere  emotion,  theo«fore, 
whether  in  religions  or  other  matters, 
is  no  test  of  the  genuineness  of  afifoc- 
tion. 


■^^^^iVW^W^W* 


When  I  was  in  Paris,  I  used  to  rise 
early  and  sit  at  my  open  window.  I 
always  knew  when  the  stores  beneath 
me  were  open,  for  one  was  a  flower 
store,  and  from  its  numberleBS  roses, 
and  heaps  of  mignionette,  axose  such 
sweet,  sweet  firagrance,  that  it  proclaim- 
ed what  was  done.  It  seems  to  me  that 
Christians  should  be  as  a  flower  store, 
and  that  the  odor  of  sanctity  should 
betray  them  wherever  they  ara  Not 
that  they  should  go  about  obtruding 
themselves  and  their  actions  on  others, 
with  the  cant  of  usefulness,  but  that 
they  should  live  the  purity  and  joy  of 
religion,  so  that  men  might  see  the  de- 
sirableness of  it,  both  for  the  sake  of 
nobleness,  and  for  the  enjoyment  both 
of  this  world  and  that  which  is  to 
come. — Beecher. 


This  number  closes  the  first  year  of 
the  Miscellany.  We  commenced  a 
year  ago  with  less  than  ten  subscriberB. 
We  close  the  year  with  nearly  two 
thousand.  It  has  been  a  year  of  veiy 
severe  toil  and  great  anxiety,  but 
through  the  favor  of  God,  and  many 
kind  and  noble  friends,  we  have  arri- 
ved to  the  dose  of  the  year  safely. 
Now,  if  all  of  our  subscribes  will 
work  for  the  Miscbllant,  before  the 
close  of  1871  it  will  acquire  a  very 
large  circulation. 

As  an  inducement  for  a  great  effort 
for  1871,  we  will  allow  each  of  oar 
subscribers  thirty  cents  on  each  yearly, 
and  fifteen  cents  on  each  half-yeariy 
subscriber.  You  see,  by  this  very  lib- 
eral offer,  that  in  getting  five  new 
subscribers  you  get  your  own  free  for 
the  year. 

We  wish  to  make  all  our  Bubscribets 
agents  for  the  Miscbllant,  and  we 
will  allow  any  one  to  take  out  one- 
fifth  of  all  the  money  taken  firom  sub- 
subscribeis,  at  the  r^;ular  sufasctip- 
tion  rates,  viz:  $1.50  per  year,  or 
seventy-five  cents  for  half  a  year. 

In  getting  subscribers,  always  have 
the  person  you  call  on,  first  read  the 
Prospectus  of  the  Miscellant«  Don't 
give  up  if  you  do  not  succeed  at  first 
or  second  c»ll,  persevere  and  yoa  will 
be  sure  to  succeed.  To  show  yon  oar 
confidence  in  your  success  at  getting 
subscribers,  make  ten  calls  where  yoa 
think  they  would  be  most  likely  to 
subscribe.  Do  the  best  you  can,  and  if 
you  do  not  get  any,  we  will  allow  yoa 
thirty  cents  on  your  own  subscripticxL 
If  you  do  succeed  we  will  allow  thirty 
cents  on  each  yearly  subscriber  as  stated 
above.  Whatanoble work,  to  aidincirctb- 
lating  literature  so  calculated  to  inBpire 
the  soul  to  the  higher  and  holier  life. 
It  is  just  this  grand  end  which  has 
given  us  inspiration  and  courage  for 
^  last  year. 
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Our  dependanoe,  under  €kxi,  is  on 
die  BTrnpathy  and  earnest  efforts  of 
the  truly  good  and  noble.  With  the 
aid  of  such  we  have  made  a  suocessful 
b^pnnii^  for  the  last  year,  and,  with 
yoor  extra  efforts  for  1871,  we  will 
make  the  Miscellany  a  permanent 
moFii  fixroe  in  the  nation. 


•HUU^^^f^/m- 


What  a  fine  New  Yearns  gift  to  a 
6jead— the  Miscsllaky  for  1871. 


Railroads. — Adrian,  it  seems,  is 
aboat  to  have  another  railroad.  This 
ii  a  Dew  road  to  Detroit,  by  way  of 
Saline  and  Ypsilanti,  in  connection 
with  the  Michigan  Central.  It  is  also 
to  go  Boathwest,  by  Morenci,  into  Ohio 
and  Indiana,  in  connection  with  the 
Eel  RiTcr  road.  This  will  be  of  great 
adTHntage  to  our  beautiful  city. 

Thd  Midiigan  Air  Line  has  been 
completed  from  Jackson  to  Three 
fiiverB.  They  run  a  train  each  way 
'  DOW,  fram  Jackson  to  Three  BiTers. 
I  Leaves  Jackson  about  3  P.  M.,  and 
Tliree  Riyers  about  7  A.  M.  It  runs 
khroogfa  Concord,  Homer,  Union  City, 
Golon  and  Centerville.  When  com- 
pleted, in  the  spring,  to  Niles,  it  will 
ihorten  the  Central  from  Detroit  to 
Chicago  about  22  miles. 

The   Peninsular    railroad,   running 

torn  Baitle  Creek  to  Lansing,  is  now 

doing  a  fine  businesa     Mr.  L.  D.  Dib- 

I   ble^  its  President,  has   done  himself 

[  great  credit  in  building  this  railroad, 

:  without  a  bit  of  aid  from  other  roads. 

It  is  independant,  not  having,  as  we 

hear,  a  single  mortgage  upon  it. 

The  Fort  Wayne,  Jackson  and  Sag- 

[  inaw  road  is  now  completed.     It  has 

I  AgDod  track.     They  ran  two  trains  a 

day  each  way  from  Jackson  and  Fort 

,  Wayne,   and  three   trains  daily  from 

Jackson  u>  Angola.     It  runs  through 

:  a  fine  country  all   of  the   way. 

The  railroad    from    KaUmazoo    to 
South  Haven,  has  just  been  completed. 


The  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  railroad 
has  much  improved  within  the  last 
three  years,  and  is  doing  a  large  busi- 
ness. Mr.  Bell  is  still  its  popular  Su- 
perintendent- 
Mr.  Joy,  President  of  the  Central 
road,  is  making  great  headway  in 
building  a  great  number  of  feeders  to 
the  Michigan  Central  It  is  yet  a 
matter  of  doubt  which  will  be  Kail- 
road  King,  Commodore  Vanderbilt  or 
James  F.  Joy. 


^M^^M44M^W» 


We  hope  all  whose  time  of  subscrip- 
tion closes  with  this  number  will  con- ' 
tinue  for  1871.  With  many  of  you  we 
have  formed  personal  acquaintance. 
We  appreciate  your  patronage  and 
should  hate  to  lose  it.  Thus  far  we 
have  had  but  few  discontinue.  Be- 
lieving that  you  will  continue  we  shall 
send  you  the  Miscellakt  next  year, 
unless  you  order  it  discontinued  before 
the  January  number  is  sent  out  A 
dollar  and  a  half  will  be  but  little  to 
you,  while  it  will  be  everything  to  us. 


*»»»^f^V^^^»W»» 


We  want  every  one  who  has  not 
paid  according  to  promise,  to  send  what 
they  owe  by  mail  at  once.  Don't  de- 
lay. If  you  are  short  for  funds  send 
what  you  can,  and  all  will  be  satisfao- 
tory.  We  will  be  satisfied  with  two- 
thirds  the  regular  price  fix>m  any  per- 
son of  very  limited  means.  We  know 
that  our  subscribers  who  are  able  to 
pay  the  full  price  will  be  willing,  in 
this  way,  to  help  those  less  fortunate. 
And  we  will  say  right  here,  that  any 
subscriber  who  may  wish  to  have  the 
Miscellany  sent  as  a  gift  to  their 
friends,  will  be  supplied,  in  such  case 
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of  benevolenoe,  at  two-thirds  the  regu- 
lar snbfioription  price.  How  much 
good  might  be  done  in  this  way,  and 
how  grateful  would  the  recipient  of 
such  a  gift  be  to  the  benevolent  giver. 
Always  be  particular  in  giving  full 
post  office  address.  Our  sabscribers, 
generally,  treat  us  in  a  most  honorable 
way,  but  a  very  few,  when  they  order 
it  stopped  don't  pay  any  attention  to 
what  they  owe  us  at  the  time. 


'***HU^»UHH^ 


In  speaking  of  that  peace  which  pass- 
eth  understanding,  we  allude  not  to 
those  illuminations  and  raptures,  which, 
if  God  has  in  some  instances  bestowed 
them,  he  has  no  where  pledged  himself 
to  bestow ;  of  that  rational  yet  elevated 
hope  which  flows  from  an  assured  per- 
suasion of  the  paternal  love  of  our 
heavenly  Father ;  of  that  "  secret  love 
of  the  Lord,'*  which  he  himself  has  as- 
sured us,  "  is  with  them  that  fear  him ;" 
of  that  life  and  power  of  religion  which 
are  the  privilege  of  those  **  who  abide 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty ;"  of 
those  who  "  know  in  whom  they  have 
believed;"  of  those  who  "waft:  not 
after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  spirit  f  of 
those  "  who  endure,  as  seeing  him  who 
is  invisible." 


Tis  not  safe  for  any  man,  whether 
Christian  or  not,  to  measure  himself  by 
any  other  than  Qod's  own  rule.  Let 
him  measure  himself  by  Gk>d,  and  let 
him  judge  of  himself  by  how  he  looks 
there.  Let  him  hold  up  in  the  light  of 
God's  word  the  thoujghts  and  intents  of 
}iis  inmost  soul. 
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It  is  said  of  the  oelebrated  • 
Howard,  that  once,  when  he  had 
up  his  accounts  at  the  end  of  the ; 
and  found  he  had  more  than  he  tho 
he  said  to  his  wife, ''  My  dear,  I 
treat  you  with  a  journey  to  Loud 
She  smiled  and  said,  ''My  dear, 
money  would  build  a  pretty  cottagi 
a  poor  person."  The  hint  ^ 
and  acted  upon  accordingly. 
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BT  REV.  G.  W.  BETHUNE. 

¥kw  subjects  of  study  reward  our 
puns  80  well  as  the  liyes  of  the  great- 
ly good,  in  past  ages.  The  example  of 
those  who  are  eminent  in  yirtue  among 
ooneivw,  has  not  an  equal  influence ; 
fiv  beside  a  suspicion  of  their  sincerity, 
^iidi  men  cherish  fix>m  an  unwilling- 
USB  to  confess  themselves  outdone  by 
Q^wrs  in  the  same  circumstances,  there 
n  a  real  imperfeddcni  in  everything  hu- 
nan  which  will  not  bear  to  be  looked 
at  too  dosely.  Qood  character,  like  a 
good  picture,  is  seen  to  the  best  advan- 
t^e  ftom  such  a  distance  that  the  sha- 
dows of  present  jealousy  may  not  &I1 
iqxm  it)  and  after  time  has  mellowed 
the  coloring,  which,  to  be  impressive 
and  bsting,  must  be  strong,  l^iis  led 
lord  Baoon  to  say  that  "  death  eztin- 
guahelh  envy,  and  openeth  the  gate  to 
good  fiune  ;"and  the  gjreat  dramatist  of 
hk  tune  to  put  into  the  mouth  of  an 
kneitt  man,  oppressed  by  wrong,  the 

litter  exclamation  : 
Jan.  1 


"Oh,  Antlqalty! 
Thy  rare  example*)  ofnobiUqr        ^ 
Areoac  of  linlUtioQ,or  atlea^t 
So  lamely  followed,  that  thoa  art 
As  mach  before  this  BgB  in  rlrtoe 
As  la  time.** 

But  among  the  ''  rare  examples  "  of 
moral  dignity,  which  the  history  of 
heathen  nations  aifords  us,  Socrates  de- 
serves the  highest  place,  whether  we 
consider  the  disinterested  and  firm  de- 
votion of  himself  to  the  true  welfare  of 
mankind,  the  singular  modesty  of  his 
searches  after  truth,  or  the  remarkable 
agreement  of  many  of  the  doctrines 
which  he  taught,  with  that  better  wis- 
dom, now  shed  upon  our  souls  by  light 
from  above.  The  best  of  the  ancients 
freely  rewarded  his  memory  with  this 
honor,  and  the  greatest  of  modem  po- 
ets, "who,"  Mackintosh  observes, 
"from  the  loftiest  eminence  of  moral 
genius  ever  reached  by  mortal,  was 
alone  worthy  to  place  another  crown 
upon  his  brow,"  says  : 

"  Him  welt  Inaplred,  the  oracle  pronounced 
Wiaeat  of  meo  1" 

''  Sophocles  was  wise,  Borlpides  wiser. 
Bat  Socrates  ?risest  of  all.*' 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  greatness 
of  his  fame,  it  is  only  after  much  and 
cautious  study  that  we  can  form  any 
just  opinion  of  his  character  and  phi- 
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loflophy.      Hifl  very  virtues  made  him 
enemies,  not  only  in  bis  own  day,  but 
in  subsequent  times ;  and  some  pious 
fathers  of  the  church,  unduly  fearful 
lest  his  character  for  wisdom  and  good- 
ness might  seem  to  diBi»x)ye  the  neces- 
sity of  revelation,  have  most  uncandid- 
ly  repeated  their  foul  and  baseless  slan- 
ders against  him  ;  while,  within  a  few 
years,  a  learned  translator  of  Aristo- 
phanes, in  his  zeal  for  his  favorite  po- 
et, whose  matchless  power  of  language 
but  ill  atones  for  his  indecent  scurril- 
ity, has  virulently,  though  unsuccess- 
fully assailed  him.     On  the  other  hand 
his  admirers  have  been  excessive  in 
his  praise;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
another  early  defender  of  our  faith,  in 
a  transport  of  admiration,  pronounces 
him  a  Christian.      Beside,  as  he  care- 
fully abstained  from  making  any  record 
with  his  own  hand,  we  are  indebted  for 
our  knowledge  of  him  principally  to 
Ids  two  eminent  disciples,  Xenophon 
and  Plato,  both  of  them  professedly  his 
eulogists.     Xenophon,  except  when  he 
is  speaking  of  arts,  or   historically  of 
scenes    in  which    he  himself  figured 
so  gloriously  is  well  known  to  have 
been  a  romancer.     While  Plato,  the 
father  of  mystical   philosophy,   (from 
whom,  indeed,  the  modem  Kant  and 
Coleridge  have  derived  most  of  their  in- 
genious but  useless  abstractions,)  de- 
lighted to  put  his  extravagant  theories 
into  the  mouth  of  his  modest  and  cau- 
tious master;  so  that   Socrates  upon 
hearing  one  of  his  dialogues  read,  ex- 
claimed, "  What  does  not  this  young 
fellow  make  me  say  I"     A  carefal  com- 
arison  of  their  two  accounts  will,  how- 
ever, give  us  much  that  may  be  relied 
uix>n. 


Socrates  was  born  at  Athens,  in  1;he 
four  hundred  and  sixty-eighth  year  be- 
fore Christ,  and  livedo  from  in£uicy  to 
his  death,  during  that  period   which 
may  be  termed  the  Augustan  age  of 
Greece ;  the  age  of  Pericles,  of  Phidias 
the  sculptor,  of  Zeuxis  the  painter,  He- 
rodotus and  Thucydides  the  historianB, 
iSschylus,   Sophocles   and   jlkuipides, 
the  dramatists,  Hippocrates,  the  fiUher 
of  medicine,  and  the  splendid  thoo^ 
luxurious  Alcibiades.     These  were  ail 
known  to  our  philosopher,  and   in  lus 
own  time  he  was  the  greatest  among 
the  great     Though  the  son  of  poor  pa- 
rents, his  father,   Sophroniscas,   gave 
him  an  excellent  education,  and  he  en- 
joyed the  instructions  of  a  very  remark- 
able man,  the  philosopher  Anaxagoras. 
Early  relinquishing  the  calling  of  his 
father,  that  of  a  sculptor,  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  human  duties. 
This  did  not  prevent  his  proving  him- 
self practically  a  good  citizen,  and  a 
brave  man  in  fightingthe  battles  of  his 
country,  saving  by  his  devoted  valor 
at  one  time  the  life  of  Xenophon,  and 
at  another  that  of  Alcibiades.      After- 
ward,  however,   he  mingled  little  in 
public  affairs,  though  he  served  once  in 
the  counsel  of  the  five  hundred,  believ- 
ing himself  called  by  the  divinitv  to 
persuade  his  countrymen  to  virtue  and 
rational  religion.       For  this  end,  he 
chose,  though  not  ostentatiously,  a  life 
of  poverty  and   self-denial,  looking  for 
his  best  reward  to  a  conscioosness  of 
integrity  in  this  life  and  a  happy  im- 
mortality.     Original  in  thought  and 
eloquent  in  language,  though  ao  un- 
gainly in  person  as  to  resemble  a  sa^, 
he  soon  drew  around  him  many  follow- 
ers, and  among  them   the  noblest  in 
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birth  and  character  of  the  Atheniaius. 
Yet  this  blamdesBnesB  and  usefulness  of 
]ife  soon  excited  against  him  many  ene- 
mitt  in  the  yicions  and  turbulent  de- 
mocracy of  his  native  city.       The  so- 
phists, or  false  philosophers,  i^ho  have 
girea  their  name  to  the  vexatious  quib- 
bles in  i^hich  they  delighted,  were  es- 
pecially enraged  against  him^or  he  fear. 
Mj  exposed  their  mercenary  quack- 
eij  :  and  because  he  taught  that  there 
WM  one  overruling  Providence,  whose 
'just  eyes  could  not  be  blinded  by   the 
amoke  of  sacrifices,"  but  loved  virtuous 
actions  better  than  sumptuous  forms, 
they  accused  him  of  impiety  against  the 
gods.      Taking  advantage  aLso  of  the 
&ci  that  he  was  peculiar  in  teaching 
joDng  men,  they  charged  him  with  an 
mmatural  crime  then  lamentably  prev- 
alent    This  prompted  Aristophanes, 
a  comic  poet,  whose  gross  blackguard- 
Hok  shows  the  baseness  of  his  soul,  to 
hdd  the  teacher  of  virtue  up  to  ridi- 
cule, in  his  comedy  of  the  *^  Clouds," 
I  diowing  the  venerable  man  hanging  ri- 
i'feiikNis.*y  in  a  basket  and  teaching  the 
moBt  disozganiring  doctrines.    The  com- 
edy indeed  was  not  very  successful  at 
first,  Socrates  himself  laughing  at  it ; 
Srlnt  few  ehazacters.can  bear  up  against 
^tidiciile ;  and  the  poison  then  began  to 
"Vork,    which   three-and-twenty  years 
after  resulted  in  a  grave  public  indict- 
baent  against  him  for  impiety  and  cor- 
taptmg    the    youtL      Against    these 
iBluu^geB  he  made  an  eloquent  and  dig- 
defence,  retracting  none  of  his 
its,  denying  the  charge  of  crime 
Bflsertingthat  his  countrymen' owed 
rerward,  not  punishment.    Itavail- 
him  nothing  against   the  cruel  hate 
irff^ked  men.     Some  say  the  multi- 


tude believed  the  charges ;  others  say 
that  they  were  exasperated  against  him 
because  Gritias,  a  renegade  disciple  of 
his,  whoni  he  openly  rebuked  for  his 
oppression,  was  one  of  the  thirty  ty- 
rants that  the  Spartan   Lysander  set 
over  the  Athenians,  and   who  deluged 
the  city  with  blood.      But  alas!  we 
know  too  well  the  treatment  which  wise 
and  good  men  receive  when  they  op- 
pose the  will  of  a  blind  and  brutal  pop- 
'  ulace,  and  need  only  to  be  told  of  the 
integrity  of  Socrates,  to   account  for 
his  condemnation  by  a  people  who  had 
already    banished    Aristides,    because 
they  were  tired  of  hearing  him  called 
the  just.      Athens  has  not  been  the 
only  state  where  virtue  has  been  the 
least  claim  to  popular  favor;  or  where 
it  were  not  easier  to  gain  power  by  flat- 
tering the  people  than  by  serving  them. 
Alas  !  again,  it  is  human  nature,  which 
loves  tyranny  better  than  honest  coun- 
se  ;  for,  in  the  language  of  the  modem 
Euripides,  the  pure,  classical  Talfourdl. 

*'  The  cloTon  hearted  world 
Is  eyer  eager  thua  to  own  a  lord. 
And  patriota  unite  for  it  in  Tain/* 

The  best  defence  of  Socrates  is  found 
in  the  remorse  of  the  Athenians.  They 
prosecuted  his  accusers  as  enemies  to 
the  state,  putting  Melitus,  one  of  the 
two  most  active,  to  death,  and  banish- 
ing the  other,  Anytus,  who  was  so 
universally  execrated  that  he  found  no 
place  of  refuge,  but  was  stoned  by  the 
people  of  Heraclea,  after  they  had  cast 
him  out  of  their  city ;  and  it  is  said 
that  when  the  Palamede  of  Euripides 
was  performed,  and  an  actor  pronounc- 
ed the  lines  : 

**  Ton  bave  g^Ytax  to  cniel  death  the  beet  of  all  tho 
Greeks  r' 

the  whole  audience,  reminded  of  Socra- 
tes, burst  into  tears,  and  the  theater  re- 
sounded with  lamentations ;  for  which 
reason  they  made  a  decree  that  his  name 
should  not  be  spoken  in  public  any 
more. 
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A  high  teetimony  to  the  parity  of 
his  character  is  also  found  in  the  con- 
fession of  Alcibiades,  who,  though  he 
left  his  great  teacher,  that  he  might 
pursue  projects  of  ambition  and  luxuri- 
ous pride,  declared,  that  he  '<  blushed 
at  his  way  of  life,  whenever  he  thought 
of  Socrates,  and  at  times  almost  wished 
him  dead,  and  no  longer  a  witness  of 
his  pupil's  shame." 

Condemned,    however,   he  was    to 
drink  the  fatal  hemlock.      Thirty  days, 
owing   to  some   religions  ceremonies, 
elapsed  between  Ids  sentence  and  his 
death,  which  were  not  only  worthy  of 
his  life,  but  the  summit  of  its  admira- 
ble virtua      He  spent  these  mournful 
days,  (mournful  to  those  who  loved  him 
but  full  of  cahn  and  unffidling  hope  to 
the   martyr  himself,)  in  conversation 
cheerfully  with  his  disciples,  exhorting 
them  to  remain  steadflEkst  in  the  virtue 
he  had  taught  them,  and  confidently  to 
expect  a  happy  immortality  in  the  di- 
vine presence  as  the  reward  of  it.     An 
account  of  this  sad  interval  is  given  us 
in  the  Phiedon  of  Plato,  the  simplest 
and  most  affecting  of  all  his  writings. 
It  were  in  vain  to  attempt  translating 
the  dying  scene  from  the  Greek,  for  the 
very  words  seem  to  sob,  and  the  sen- 
tences moan  as  if  they  came  fix>m  a  bro- 
ken heart,  so  that  it  has  won  from  the 
learned  of  all  ages  the  tribute  of  tears, 
as  if  our  original  nature  suffered  in 
him.     Crito,  his  friend,  at  one  time, 
by  bribing  the  jailer,  had  made  every 
arrangement  for  his  escape ;  but  the 
consistent  friend  of  social  order  smiled 
at  his  zeal,  and  refused  to  fiy  from  a 
mortality  which  he  would  soon  meet, 
wherever  he  might  go ;  declaring,  that 
the  injury  done  him,  under  color  of  the 
law,  was  no  reason  why  he  should  do 
wrong  by  rebelling  against  the  public 
authority.     Speaking  kindly  to  the  ex- 
ecutioner, who  prepared  the  poison, 
and  presented  it  to  him,  not  without 
tears,  he  calmly  drank  it  amidst  the 
loud  sobbings  his  friends  could  no  lon- 
ger restrain,  and  walking  up  and  down 
the  cell,  he  greatly  cemforted  them,  un- 
til the  torpor  s^zed  his  limbs ;  then 


lying  down,  he  wrapped  hii 
around  him,  and  with  a  sli^ 
''the  best»  the  wisest,  and  ' 
just  of  Athens,"  breathed  his  I 
ing  to  all  ages  the  blessed  m 
that 


"  Virtue  nay  be  MaaUed,  tmt  i 
ttarprf sed  by  aDJost  force,  but  not  eatl 
Tea,  erea  tbat  wblch  mischief  mMUit  ■ 
Shall,  in  the  happy  trial,  prove  most  idk 

The  opinions  of  Socrates  w 
sidering  the  age  and  countiy 
he  lived,  as  remarkable  for  tli 
ty  and  elevation,  as  hia  life. 
Mm,    the  inquiry  of  philoeopl 
been  chiefly  into  physical  can 
though  some  most  interestaiig 
of  the  wise  men  of  Qieeoe^  mm 
agoras  in  particular,  are  reoon 
it  is  generally  admitted  that 
was  &e  first  to  study  and  tead 
as  a  science. 

Cicero  expressly  says  :  **  Sock 

the  first  who  brought  down 

phy  fix>m  the  skies,  placed  it  i 

introduced  it  into  families,  and 

it  to  examine  into  life  and  man 

and  eviL"      Indeed,  he  seems  i 

had  an  unjust  contempt  for  all 

thinking  it  better  for  us  to 

what  we  ought  to  do,  than  wj 

Deity  had  dona     He  was  prov 

this  by  the  vain  and  quibbling  tj 

of  his  day ;  but  could  he  have 

the   moral  dignity  which  in  ] 

times  the  sciences  have  aoqui 

have  been  surrounded  by  sudi 

tors  of  physical  truth  as  now  adi 

world,  he  would  iiever  have  del 

necessary  to  deny  their  stadieo^  1 

might  exalt  his  own.     Socn^ 

however,  as  he  has  been  deacril 

the  ingenious,  though  often  en 

historian  of  Ethical  Philosophy, 

a  teacher  of  virtue,  than  even  a  i 

er  after  truth."     Hence  his  opi 

though  remarkable,  were  few. 

'  He  believed  most  firmly  in  <Jm 

tence  and  providence  of  one  mf 

self-existent,  and  spiritual  GodL 

him  he  often  speaks  in  the  fli^ 

number,   delighting  to  give  hii 

name  of  the  SnperirUendeni  God,  I 
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God  who  wisely  and  tenderly  caree  for 
OS.     This  God,  he  believed,  could  only 
be  serredby  ginoere  Tirtue,having  more 
regard  for  ihe  heart  of  men,  than  the 
most  costly  sacnfice;    quoting,    with 
high  commendation,  an  oracle  which  de- 
clared that  ^*  God  loved  the  thanksgiv- 
ingB  of  the  Lacedaemonian^  better  than 
sD   the    sumptuous    offerings  of  the 
Greeks  ;  for/'  said  he,  '*  it  is  absurd  to 
think  that  Deity,  like  a  false  judge,can 
be  bribed  by  presents."  He  taught  the 
dnt^  of  prayer,  which  he  said  required 
much  attention  and    precaution,  and 
give  his  followers  what  he  considered 
a  most  excellent  and  safe  form  of  peti- 
tion, which  was :  ''  Great  God  !  giveus 
the  good  things  that  are  necessary  for 
nsy  whether  we  ask  them  or  not ;  and 
keep  evil  things  fix>m  us,  even  when  we 
pray  to  thee  for  them."      He  believed 
that  virtue  consisted  in  obedience  to  the 
supreme  will  of  God,  which  we  were  to 
leam  &om  the  fitness  of  things ;  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  would 
have  rqected,  as  a  vexatious  dispute  of 
the  sophists,  the  question,  which  some 
have  started,  whether  there  is  not  a 
radical  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong,  antecedent  to  the  divine  wilL 
Yirtae^e  believed,  was  always  reward- 
ed, and  vice  always  punished,  by  the 
Supreme  Governor ;  and  though  in  this 
life  wrong  might  seem  to  be  more  suc- 
ceaafiil,  the  seeming  inequality  would 
be  compensated  in  another.     For  he 
believed  also  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  declared  that  though  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  manner  of  our  existence 
after  death,  it  could  not  be  otherwise 
but  that  the  Deity  would  take  just  men 
to  be  happy  with  himself,  and  banish 
the  wicked  to  a  correspondent  misery. 
These  were  the  principal  and  fuuda- 
mf^ntf*^  artLdee  of  his  belief,  upon  which 
he  based  all  his  instructions,  and  from 
which  he  derived  that  lofty  courage, 
which  sustained  him  through  life  in  his 
Tirtae.     Plato,  lus  ingenious  disciple, 
less  modest  than  lus  master,  has  carried 
them  out  still  farther ;  but,  as  we  have 
said  before,  his  speculations  are  not  to 
be  taken  as  the  sentiments  of  Socrates. 


It  will  doubtless  be  asked  if  theopin- 
ions  of  Socrates,  respectiilg  the  unity  of 
the  Sovereign  God,  were  so  pure,  how 
it  was  that  he  himself  engaged  in  the 
worship  of  the  many  gods  of  Athens, 
composing  hymns  to  some  of  them,dur- 
ing  the  interval  he  spent  in  prison,  and 
ordering  a  cock  to  be  sacrificed  to  Escu- 
lapius,  the  god  of  health,  as  Plato  says, 
in  his  last  moments  ?  Several  things 
ought,  however,  to  be  considered  here. 
In  the  first  place,  it  has  always  appear- 
ed to  me  not  an  improbable  opinion 
that  his  disciples,  eager  to  vindicate  his 
fame  with  the  multitude,  for  their  own 
sakes,  invented  of  him,  in  this  respect, 
what  was  not  strictly  true.  And 
then  again,  Socrates,  though  convinced 
of  the  Supreme  Divinity,  was  yet,  as 
we  shall  ^ow,  confessedly  ignorant  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  should  be  pub- 
licly honored,  and  might  have  thought 
it  unwise  to  distrust  the  existing  modes 
of  worship,  or  to  neglect  them  himself, 
until  some  better  way  was  discovered, 
lest  he  should  be  thought  to  favor  an 
atheism  which  he  detested.  Certainly, 
if  he  had  not  been  sincere  in  his  opin- 
ions, he  need  not  have  died  under  sen- 
tence of  the  law ;  as  he  might  have 
averted  his  condemnation  by  timely  re- 
canting. Beside,  it  is  not  fairly  honest 
to  condemn  a  man  for  what  he  did  in 
the  last  moments  of  mortal  weaknes& 
Socrates  wished  his  last  act  to  be  an  act 
of  piety  ;  and  if  that  act  was  ordering 
a  sacnfice  to  a  false  god,  because  he 
knew  no  better,  it  is,  I  repeat,  most  un- 
charitable to  condemn  so  good  a  man 
for  one  such  act,  at  such  a  time. 

A  little  examination  wiU  also  con- 
vince us,  that  the  great  doctrines  of  So- 
crates were  by  no  means  original  dis- 
coveries of  his  own.  It  is  commonly, 
but  erroneously,  supposed  that  idolatzy 
is  the  early  commencement  of  religion 
among  a  people,  upon  which  they  im- 
prove as  they  advance  in  knowledge  and 
civilization,  until  they  attain  a  better 
and  more  rational  faith.  The  fact,how- 
ever,  is  that  all  false  religions  arecorrup- 
tions  of  the  true  faith,  which  was  com- 
mon to  man  in  the  first  ages.      This 
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was  the  opinion  of  St.  Paul,  who  was 
well  acqiucinted  with  classic  history. 
For,  speaking  of  the  heathen,  he  says: 
"  When  they  knew  God  they  glorified 
him  not  as  God,  neither  were  thankful, 
but  became  vain  in  their  imaginations, 
and  their  foolish  hearts  were  darkened. 
Professing  themselves  to  be  wise,  they 
became  fools,  and  changed  the  glory  of 
the  incorruptible  God  into  an  image 
made  like  to  corruptible  man,  and  to 
birds,  and  four  footed  beasts,and  creep- 
ing things."  In  this  he  is  sustained  by 
history,  and  the  opinions  of  the  anci- 
ents themselves.  So  far  from  purify- 
ing their  religion,  as  they  increased  in 
knowledge  and  refinement,  the  Greeks 
added  to  the  number  of  their  gods  every 
year,  until  they  became  countless. 
Their  best  philosophers,  in  latter  ages, 
had  a  high  reverence  for  the  opinions 
of  antiquity ;  and  the  higher  up  we 
foUow  the  stream  of  moral  sentiment, 
the  purer  does  it  become,  which  is  a 
strong  indication  that  it  flowed  origi- 
nally from  a  pure  fountain.  Their  po- 
ets sang,  too,  of  a  happy  period  which 
the  world  at  first  enjoyed,  and  which 
they  called  the  golden  age,  <<  before,"  as 
Virgil  says,  "  impious  men  learned  to 
feed  upon  the  slaughtered  herds,"  and 
when,  according  to  Ovid, 

Men,  yet  new, 
Ko  rule  bat  nnooimpted  wisdom  knew, 
Andwithanatiye  bentdlo  goodportine; 
And  teemins  earth,  vet  guiltless  ot  the  plongh, 
All  unprovoked  did  froitdbl  storee  allow/' 

Thus  we  find,  before  the  time  of  Soc- 
rates, records,  not  faint  nor  few,  of  the 
same  doctrines  which  he  systematized. 
Anaxagoras,  his  great  master,  undoubt- 
edly taught  that  *^  pure,  intelligent,  ac- 
tive MIND  was  the  firot  cause  of  all 
things,"  for  of  this  Aristotle  and  Plato 
both  assure  us ;  and  indeed  it  is  thought 
by  many,  that  we  should  name  a  school 
of  philosophy  after  Homer,  who  lived 
at  least  four  hundred  years  before  our 
sage,  and  among  whose  poetical  fictions 
much  remarkable  truth  is  apparent.  In 
one  of  the  fragments  called  Orphia, — 
because  by  some  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  Orpheus,  but  more  appro- 


priately attributed  to  Cecrops,  a  philo- 
sophic founder  of  a  colony  in  Attica, 
1556  years  before  Christ,  or  more  than 
a  .thousand  years  before  Socrates^ — we 
find  this  sentence  :  *'  There  is  one  Pow- 
er, one  Deity,  one  Great  Governor  of 
all  things."  The  reader  is  aware,  alao^ 
that  the  learned  Greeks  (as  Pythagoanu 
and  Herodotus)  before  and  about  the 
Socratic  period,  were  accustomed  to 
travel  in  Egypt,  as  the  then  treasure- 
house  of  ancient  wisdom,  and  there, 
though  the  common  people  were  so  de- 
graded as  to  worship  not  only  beasts 
and  birds,  but  vegetables,  (the  onion  be- 
ing one  of  their  gods,)  the  priests  pre- 
served in  their  secret  and  gaainied 
mysteries  certain  great  truths,  with 
which  the  stranger  student  was  permit- 
ted to  become  acquainted.  What  some 
of  their  doctrines  were,  we  may  leam 
from  a  verse  sung  in  the  mysteries  of 
Eleusis,  which  were  copied  from  those 
of  Egjrpt:  "Pursue  thy  path  lightlj 
and  contemplate  the  King  of  the  world. 
He  is  One  and  of  himself  alone  ;  and  to 
that  One  all  things  have  owed  their  be- 
ing. He  encompasses  all  things.  Ko 
mortal  hath  beheld  him,  but  he  sees  all 
things."  Over  the  statue  of  Isis,  the 
chief  deity  of  Egypt,  was  this  wonder- 
ful inscription  :  "  I  am  all  that  has  been 
and  all  that  shall  be,  and  no  man  hath 
ever  Ufbed  my  veil."  I  need  not  ask 
the  reader  to  mark  the  parallelism  be- 
tween this  and  the  words  of  God  to 
Moses,  ''  I  AM  THAT  I  AM."  This  view 
of  the  subject  is  made  still  more  dear 
from  chronology,  which  fixes  the  date 
of  the  Phoenician  colonies  under  Iva- 
chus,  who  settled  Greece,  it  is  said, 
about  fifty  years  afber  Abraham,  who 
lived  in  the  days  of  Shem,  the  son  ci 
Noah,  and  one  of  the  survivors  of  the 
old  world,  according  to  Moses.  The 
same  historian  gives  us  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  worship  of  the  tme  God 
was  then  prevalent  in  Eigypt,  (for  he 
declares  the  reigning  Pharoah  'worship- 
ped him,^  and  probably  universal ;  for 
Melchisiaek,  (whom  many  suppo8e,wifih 
much  reason,  to  have  been  Shem,)  was 
the  royal  priest  of  Jehovah.       And 
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I  ji  mach  absurd  oontradic- 
schronolc^,  they  al- 
t  of  India,  fix  the 
i  opinions  in  a 
intiqaitj  ;  while  their  god 
I  to  have  been  no  oth- 
Oar  own  Indians,  too, 
itfeFnity  and  spirituality 
by  the  late  vener- 
whose   work   entitled 
\m  die  West,*'  proves  his  la- 
B  among  them,  to  have 
;  taditions  of  the  deluge. 
^  we  find  the  opinions  of  all 
J  upward  to  one  pe- 
whm  truth  prevailed. 
I  |kik)8ophy  of  Socrates  may 
Ito  be  the  gathered 
ft  better  and  revealed  re- 
vere too  mighty,  not  to 
~  the  ooncassions  of  the 
i  preceded  him. 
jkkim  of  the  classic  poets 
» Uieir  prevalent  opinions 
by  die  muddy  stream 
Homer  makes  water  to 
sprindple  of  all  thing,and 
rto  an  original  chaos, 

i  of  tifiiU  and  earth  anetable, 
kikfM  mmaTUable, 
■«■  lay  WM  imprest, 
^nd  each  dfstorbed  the  reet. 
--Ovid. 

f  of  Pandora  is  very  strik- 
I,  aooording  to  Hesiod,  the 
i  made  from  clay,  and  ani- 
W18  given  as  a  wife  to 
,  vho  stole  fire  from  heav- 
l  her  husband  with  a 
boog  opened,  there  flew 
ble  evils,  such  as  sick- 
,  which  have  ever  since 
ftvorld,  one  blessing,  hope, 
Now  Plato  teUs  us, 
of  this  fable  is,  that 
r  forbidden  luxuries  was 
f  lU  mortal  eviL  We  see 
B  toy  comes  from  the  tra- 
iaO,  and  the  promise  of 
I vlddi  immediately  succeed- 
(irbai  he  describes  Jupiter 
IUb  commands  to  Neptune, 
'  I  aQay  the  storms  which 


threatened  the  destruction  of  the  Gre- 
cian fleet,  he  makes  Iris,  the  rainbow, 
the  messenger  who  carried  the  divine 
will  I  will  give  one  more  instance  of 
such  agreement.  Socrates  and  Plato 
and  others  of  the  ancient,  believed  that 
Divine  Providence  was  administered 
by  inferior  agents  of  the  Grand  Deity. 
This  was  the  origin  of  their  multiplici- 
ty of  deities,  so  that  we  may  say, 

The  NaiAd  bathing  la  her  crystal  aprln^r. 
The  jgniardian  nymph  of  ev*ry  leafV  tree, 
The  rnshlni;  CBolas  on  yiewlefls  wine. 
The  flower -crowned  qoeen  of  erery  dnltored  lea, 
And  He  who  walked  with  monarch-tread  the  sea. 
The  awfal  Thunderer  threatening  them  aloud. 
Gad !  were  their  dim  imas^ninga  of  Thee, 
Who  saw  Thee  only  throagh  the  misty  cloud. 
Which  sin  had  thrown  around  their  spirits  like  a 
shroud? 

This  belief  in  inferior  yet  good  de- 
mons,  I  have  already  said,  appears  to 
have  been  a  corruption  of  the  Scripture 
doctrine  of  ministering  angels.  To 
show  the  probability  of  ^is  opinion, the 
reader  is  requested  to  compare  two  ex- 
tracts— the  first  from  our  Christian  po- 
et, Spenser,  the  other  from  Hesiod,  who 
lived  before  Homer : 

**  And  is  there  care  in  hearen,  and  is  there  love 
In  hearehly  spirits  tons  creatures  hase, 
That  may  compassion  of  our  evils  more  r 
There  is,  else  much  more  wretched  were  the  race 
Ot  men  than  beasts ;  but  oh.  rh*  exceeding  i|;race 
Of  Higrbest  Qod.  that  lores  his  creatures  so. 
And  all  his  works  with  mercy  doth  embrace  ; 
The  blessed  anc^ls  he  sends  to  and  flro, 
To  serve  to  wicked  men,  to  serve  his  wicked, 
foe. 

'*  How  oft  do  they  their  silver  bowers  leave, 
To  come  to  us  who  succor  want: 
How  oft  do  they  with  arolden  pinions  cleave. 
The  flitt1n«r  skies,  liks  firing  pursuivant, 
Asainstfoul  fiends  to  aid  us  militants 
They  for  us  fight,  they  watch  and  duly  guard. 
And  their  bright  squadrons  all  around  us  plant; 
And  all  for  love,  and  nothing  for  reward ; 
Why  should  heavenly  God  for  men  have  such  re- 
gard?" 

But  thus  Hesiod,  after  speaking  of 
the  golden  age : 

When  in  the  grave  this  guiltless  race  were  htid. 

Soon  wa«  a  world  of  holy  demons  made; 

Aerial  spirits,  by  Jove  designed 

To  be  on  earth  the  guardian  of  mankind ; 

Inrislbleio  mortal  eyes,  theyiro, 

And  mark  our  actions,  good  or  bad,  below; 

The  immortal  spies  with  watchfhl  care  preside. 

And  thrice  ten  thousand  round   their  charges 

glide ; 
They  can  reward  with  glory  or  with  gold, 
A  power  they  by  dlrine  permission  hold." 

Instances  of  these  interesting  resem- 
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blanoes  of  classio  &ble  to  sacred  story 
might  be  greatly  multiplied. 

Thus  it  isy  thistt  in  studying  the  char- 
acter and  opinions  of  him  for  whom  un- 
assisted reason  did  the  most,  we  are  the 
most  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  rev- 
elation. All  that  he  knew,  which  was 
valuable,  was  derived  from  it ;  and  he 
was  himself  most  fully  persuaded,  that 
what  he  desired  yet  to  know,  he  could 
only  learn  from  a  heavenly  instructor. 
Alas  !  that  many  who  profess  such  a 
veneration  for  the  sage  of  Athens, 
should  neglect  to  learn  from  him  this 
most  important  lesson  which  he  taught. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  take  from  Socra- 
tes the  due  credit  for  virtue  and  wis- 
dom which  the  candid  scholar  must 
award  him,  to  prove  that  we  need  a  bet- 
tor wisdom  than  man  can  teach.  Soc- 
rates in  the  height  of  his  fame  is  one  of 
the  best  witdess  that  that  apologist  for 
Chiistionity  can  summon  to  his  cause. 


These  are  a  thousand  things  which  be- 
tween the  right  persons  are  pure,  but 
which  are  so  sacred  and  delicate  that  the 
merest  touch  from  the  world  can  not  be 
given  without  causing  the  utmost  pain. 
One  who  would  go  eavesdropping  to  catch 
the  confidences  of  parent  and  child,  hus- 
band and  wife,  or  lover  and  lover,  and 
would  then,  to  the  distress  and  confusion 
of  those  concerned,  report  what  he  had 
heard,  is  a  scoundreL 


**W^^^^Wvy»i 


Thbbb  are  no  troubles  which  have  such 
a  wasting  and  disastrous  effect  upon\he 
mind,  as  those  which  must  not  be  told; 
but  which  cause  the  mind  to  be  continu- 
ally rolling  and  turning  over  upon  itself, 
in  ceaseless  convolutions  and  unrest. 


The  Bankrupt  ICeroliaiit's  Dw^Ilh;. 
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The  flowers  bloom  for  anether; 

The  fountain  floweth  there 
With  cool  and  quiet  murmur, 

Upon  the  summer  air; 
But  no  fond  heart  is  near  it 

To  listen  to  its  play; 
The  hand  that  nursed  the  roses 

Is  far,  oh!  far  away! 

The  sad  deserted  dwelling 

Stands  lonely  by  the  stream; 
The  windows  uiuttered  closely. 

Close  out  the  sun's  glad  beam; 
And  grass  grows  o'er  the  foot-path 

Where  once  the  happy  trod,         • 
Nor  children's  steps  pass  lightly 

Across  the  bright  green  sod. 

And  he  who  reared  the  homestead- 
Comes  not  the  thought  to  him 

Of  this  old  place  of  meeting. 
When  life  looks  drear  and  dim; 

While  tiie  city's  hum  is  round  him, 
JxL  bis  low  pent-up  home. 

Where  scent  of  summer  roses 
And  cool  winds  never  come  ? 

Oh!  oft  his  heart  must  linger 

On  days  when  hope  was  bright, 
Nor  seemed  upon  his  fortunes 

A  sign  of  change  or  blight; 
When  he  stood  here  at  evening 

Beneath  his  own  roof-tree. 
His  gentle  wife  beside  him, 

Hu  children  at  his  knee. 

Earth!  thou  art  full  of  changes^ 

From  hope  unto  despair, 
And  darknesB  oometh  ever 

To  all  whose  hopes  are  thene. 
And  yet  thou  bringest  tidings 

Of  shores  where  change  is  not. 
Where  blessings  vanish  never, 

And  sorrows  are  forgot. 

Look  up!  ye  sons  of  sorrow! 

Te  children  of  the  earth! 
Csre  oometh  sadly  ever 

To  all  of  portal  birth! 
But  there  the  flowers  are  fadeleaa. 

The  fountains  never  cease; 
Look  up  from  change  and  trouble 

Unto  that  shore  of  peace! 
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SATUBAIi  EI8T0B7. 

It  has  ever  been  the  costom  of  man- 
kind,  in  estimating  knowledge,  to  set 
the  highest  value  npon  that  which  may 
be  practically  applied  to  their  tempond 
advantage, — ^their     oonyenienoe,    their 
wants,  or  their  luxuries ;  and  to  esti- 
mate seieDce  in  proportion  as  it  leads  to 
afiidemic  honors,  popular  applause,  or 
iacntiFe  reward.     The  day  has  not  yet 
passed  when  every  pursuit  beyond  this 
luoge  is  met  by  the  question  of  ''cut 
bonofajnd  unless  tJie  enquirer  is  told 
that  some  tangible  good  will  be  the  re- 
salt,  he  turns  in  silent  pity  from  the 
man  who  is  so  unprofitably  employed. 
No  sdenoe  baa  suffered  more  from 
this  mode  of  reasoning  than  Zoology. 
'    Its  application  to  the  wants  of  man  is 
sli^t^  and  generally  so  femote  as  not 
,    immediately  to  be  perceptible.     It  has 
!    not,  like  Ghemistry,  becm  employed  to 
I    the  improvement  of  manufacturies ;  nor 
I   can  it  famish  much  to  assist  the  never- 
!   ikfling  invention  of  man.     It  cannot, 
I   like  Mineralogy,  direct  us  to  the  dis- 
I  oovery  of  subterraneous  wealth,  or  as- 
sist Astronomy  in  giving  power  and  in- 
creased confidence  to  the  mariner.     It 
cannot  contend  with  Botany,  either  in 
adding  to  the  luxuries  of  the  palate,  or 
to  the  elegancies  of  taste.     Neither,  in 
coaodnsion,   does  it  lead,  as  all  these 
kindred  pursuits  do  lead,  to  pecuniary 
reeompeDse  or  public  professorships. 

Great  as  these  disadvantages  un- 
doubtedly are,  there  is  another  which  is 
infinitely  greater.  This  arises  from  the 
enoneous  idea  so  generally  prevalent, 
ss  to  the  real  object  of  this  study. 
Nor  is  this  ignorance  confined  to  the 
many ;  for  even  naturalists,  who  enjoy 
BO  small  popularity,  have  fallen  into  a 
■hnibr  error.  By  these  it  has  been  con- 
stantly inculcated,  that  the  true  object 
of  Natural  History  is  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  species,  and  to  make 
that  knowledge  subservient  to  the  ben- 
efits of  mankind.  That  this  definition 
has  been  most  prejudicial  to  the  cause 
[  of  truths  can  admit  of  no  doubt.  It 
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has  taught  the  student  to  believe,  that 
when  he  had  examined  an  aninial  or 
plant,  ascertained  its  name,  and  ar- 
ranged it  in  his  collection,  it  could 
teach  him  nothing  more,  and  that  the 
true  end  of  Natural  History,  in  this 
instance,  had  been  accomplished.  On 
the  other  hand,  this  mistaken  view  of 
the  subject  has  strengthened  the  popu- 
lar prejudice.  It  was  seen  that  collec- 
tors aimed  at  nothing  higher  than  the 
possession  of  a  museum  labelled  with 
hard  names ;  and  that  those  whose  pur- 
suits led  them  to  expound  the  works  of 
Divinity,  dwindled  hito  compilers  of 
systems,  or  collectors  of  beetles. 

Other  naturalists,  again,  have  rested 
the  importance  of  these  studies  on  their 
connection  with  the  self-interests  of 
man,  and  appeal  to  the  discovery  of  the 
silkworm,  ihe  cochineal  insect,  and  the 
pearl  oyster.  They  insist,  with  reason, 
on  the  intimate  connection  between 
Natural  History  and  Agriculture.  This 
ia  undoubtedly  true;  but  had  this 
science  no  higher  object,  whatever 
might  be  its  utility,  its  claims  as  an  in- 
tellectual pursuit  would  not  be  very 
high.  It  would,  in  fact,  derive  all  its 
importance  from  a  selfish  or  interested 
consideration,  and  would  inculcate  the 
principle,  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
works  of  God  was  only  desirable,  when 
it  could  be  applied  to  the  artificial  wants 
of  man. 

To  adopts  therefore,  either  of  the  pre- 
ceding views  as  definitions  of  Natural 
History,  is  to  make  the  means  for  the 
end,  and  to  leave  off  at  that  point, 
where,  in  fact,  wo  should  begin.  Such 
expounders  of  Nature  view  her  works 
through  a  medium  the  most  contracted ; 
they  examine  with  microscopic  eye  the 
several  parts  of  a  complicated  machine, 
without  bestowing  a  thought  upon  the 
principles  by  which  these  parts  are  re- 
cipro<»Ily  connected,  the  power  by 
which  the  whole  is  regulated,  or  the  ef- 
fect it  is  intended  to  produce. 

I  mean  not,  by  these  remarks,  to  di- 
minish the  force  of  those  arguments 
which  have  been  employed,  with  great 
truth  and  eloquence,  to  show  the  ad- 
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vantages  of  Natural  History  to  the 
mind,  when  it  is  merely  limited  to  a 
consideration  of  an  individual  object. 
The  plumage  of  a  bird,  the  tints  of  an 
insect,  even  "  the  poor  beetle  that  we 
tread  upon,"  are  of  themselves  calcu- 
lated to  excite  admiration,  and  to  raise 
the  thoughts  to  Him  who  made  them. 
But  what  I  wish  to  inculcate,  is,  that 
the  study  of  nature  has  higher,  im- 
measurably higher  demands  on  our  at- 
tention ;  that  beyond  all  this,  which 
speaks  only  to  the  eye,  there  is,  as  it 
were,  an  invisible  world  of  order,  har- 
mony and  connexion,  the  most  wonder- 
ful ;  and  that  it  is  only  when  we  look 
beyond  the  individual,  and  enter  into 
this  intellectual  region,  that  the  true 
object  of  the  study  takes  its  commence- 
ment. It  is  then  that  we  begin  to  per- 
ceive, that  the  Book  of  Nature,  no  less 
than  that  of  Revelation,  is  throughout 
a  volume  of  types  and  symbols.  The^ 
one,  teaches  us,  in  part,  the  mysteries 
of  God  in  the  redemption  of  mankind. 
The  other  is  opened  to  us,  that  we  may 
gain  some  insight  into  the  wonders 
which  everywhere  surround  us — ^won- 
ders which'  all  indeed  can  see  and  ad- 
mire, but  which  few  can  comprehend — 
and  even  these  most  imperfectly.  It 
is  only  when  the  mind  takes  a  higher 
range,  and  seeks  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of 
the  vast  plan  of  creative  Wisdom,  that 
we  can  have  the  least  conception  of 
those  mysteries  which  can  never,  in  this 
world,  be  fully  comprehended.  Suffi- 
cient, however,  will  be  revealed,  both  to 
the  eye  and  to  the  understanding,  to 
give  us  the  most  sublime  ideas  of  the 
whole  j  and  while  we  trace  the  wisdom 
of  God  in  earthly  things,  which  we  our^ 
selves  can  see,  our  faith  will  be  strength- 
ened in  heavenly  things,  which  are  at 
present  hid  from  our  sight. 

It  may  further  be  remarked,  that 
Natural  History,  as  professing  to  ex- 
pound the  works  of  Omnipotence,  be- 
comes from  that  very  cause  one  of  the 
most  digniiiod  that  can  employ  the  hu- 
man mind.  It  seems,  in  short,  to  be 
that  peculiar  study,  which  above  all 
others,  has  been  designed  for  giving  us 


the  greatest  insight  into  His  ways.  In 
this  respect  it  is  even  superior  to  As- 
tronomy. The  grandeur  of  the  heaven- 
ly bodies  may  speak  more  immediatelj 
to  our  senses,  and  their  periodical  move- 
ments more  readily  excite  oar  wonder. 
But  all  inquiry  into  their  nature  is  fii- 
tile.  We  know  not  whether  those  dis- 
tant worlds  are  inhabited  by  mortals  or 
by  spirits,  or  whether  they  are  the 
abodes  of  happiness  or  misery  ;  all  this 
is  hiddmi  from  human  research.  But 
with  Natural  History  the  case  is  differ- 
ent The  myriads  of  organized  beings 
that  cover  the  surface  of  our  globe,  are 
continually  before  our  eyes ;  we  can 
distinguish  their  races,  examine  their 
structure,  and  even  explore  their  habits 
and  economy.  And  if  our  knowledge 
of  the  system  of  thealr  creation  ynH 
bear  no  comparison  with  that  whidi  is 
known  on  th#  general  laws  which  regu- 
late the  planets,  it  is  only  because  the 
minds  of  most  men  have  dwelt  on  de- 
tails, instead  of  grasping  at  general 
principles. 

There  may  be  some  who  think,  tihat 
even  to  attempt  such  a  discovery,  as  the 
plan  which  the  Almighty  has  parsoed 
in  creation,  is  aJtpgeUier  vain,   if  not 
bordering   upon  impiety.      Might  not 
the  same  argument  be  used  against  As- 
tronomy?    And    was    it  not  actoallj 
used  in  the  infancy  of  science  1     In  re- 
gard to  spiritual   things,  we  not  only 
know  that  the  human  mind  is  limited, 
but  we  also  know  the  extent  of  those 
limits.     But  in  natural  sdenoe,  althoui^ 
we  feel  the  impossibility  of  even  oob- 
prehending  the  nature  of  things  in  per- 
fection, we  are  utterly  ignorant  oi  those 
limits  which  invisibly  circumscribe  oar 
understanding.     The  disco  varies  of  tJuK 
age,  in  every  branch  of  sci^ioe,  woqU. 
no  doubt  have  appeared  perfectly  vma^ 
ary  to  those  who  lived  in  the  lastfj 
while  that  knowledge  upon  whidi  «w 
may  now  pride  ourselves,  will  no  doim 
in  the  estimation  of  future  ages,  appeae 
as  comparative  ignorance.     In  As^tM 
omy,  indeed,  we  feel  how  hopeless  itifl 
to  gain  any  information  on  the  true  nfti 
ture  of  the   heavenly  bodies ;  yet  tf|| 
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iutTB  been  permitted  to  understand  the 
great  principles  by  which  thej  are  reg- 
ulated. We  know  to  a  certainty  that 
our  own  planet  daily  and  annually  re- 
toItw  in  two  descriptions  of  circles, 
and  that  numerous  others  move  in  all 
directions  on  the  same  principles.  Now, 
IkoweTer  unintelligible  such  a  complica- 
ted  system  may  at  first  appear,  yet  the 
disooTeriesof  science  have  made  it  both 
plain  and  undeniable  ;  and  that  an  as- 
semblage of  stars,  which  to  the  unin- 
fbimed  obseryer  seem  promiscuously 
scattered  in  the  firmament,  are  never- 
theleas  regulated  by  a  plan  the  most 
beautiful  and  wondrous  that  can  possi- 
bly be  conceived. 

Now  there  is  incontestible  evidence 
to  prove,  that  the  same  system  which 
is  found  to  govern  the  heavenly  bodies 
— a  system  plainly  circular — ^is  typi- 
cally  represented  on  earth,  and  is  that 
upon  which  the  whole  of  organized  mat- 
ter' has  originally  been  planned.  If 
ttther  the  animal  or  the  vegetable  king- 
dom be  attentively  considered,  they  wiU 
each  present  a  certain  number  of  pri- 
macy divisions,  following  each  other  in  a 
wries  of  affinity.  They  Will  also  have 
lUa  remarkable  peculiarity,  that  the  last 
will  io  intimately  resemble  the  first,  that 
tke  asKiea  retoms  again  to  the  point  from 
vluch  the  inveatigation  oommenoed;  and 
tkus  by  the.  union  of  the  first  division 
with  the  last,  the  whole  can  only  be  rep- 
d  under  tiie  form  of  a  circle. 
if  any  one  of  these  primary  di- 
( be  examined  singlv,  the  same  dia- 
n  will  be  found;  Mch  of  these  seo- 
rgroupaa  will  form  their  own  cir- 
affinity;  these  again  are  foimd  to 
^MijMtt  fT^ftiiai'  cudes,  till  at  last  the  in- 
limited  to  the  individual 


But  the  discoveries  of  those  few,  who 
bve  punoed  this  line  of  inquiry,  have 
4  ended  here.  It  is  found,  notwith- 
ling  this  eomplicated  svstem  of  dr- 
ihaX  eaeh  is  connected  to  another, 
to  aU,  either  by  direct  affinity  or  rel- 
)  analogy.  An  example  mav  explain 
part  of  the  subject  more  fully,  and  I 
one  which  the  most  philosophic 
of  the  age  has  pointed  out. 
a  parfcicuUr  group  of  beetles, 
~  hv  feeding  upon  living  veg- 

onj^;  these  adhibit  five  variations 

f-^mf  re^distinci  in  the  typical  ex- 


amples, but  in  those  insects  which  con- 
stitute the  intermediate  tinks,  these  vari- 
ations are  so  diminished  that  one  form  in- 
sensibly blends  into  the  next.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  another  group  of 
beetles,  aU  of  which  derive  their  suste- 
nance from  decayed  vegetables;  their 
construction,  no  less  than  their  food,  is 
strikingly  different  from  the  former  race; 
these  likewise  are  composed  of  five  sub- 
ordinate families,  and  like  the  others,  are 
connected  among  themselves  by  a  circular 
series  of  affinity.  Now  upon  comparing 
the  two  races,  they  present  such  a  won- 
derful resemblance  in  resect  to  analogy, 
that  not  only  the  five  principal  families 
in  each  agree  in  one  or  more  striking  pe- 
culiarities; but  it  may  even  be  said  that 
every  insect  in  one  race  finds  its  repre- 
sentative in  the  other.  In  short,  not 
only  in  this  instance,  but  throughout  na- 
ture, their  reigns  a  symbolic  refationship 
£rom  the  highest  to  the  lowest  of  created 
beings.  Their  very  forms  and  colors  are 
not  oidy  important  to  their  peculiar  hab- 
its or  economy,  but  are  employed  as  types 
and  symbols  to  designate  something  more. 
Thus,  whether  our  attention  be  directed 
to  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom,  to 
the  terrestrial  or  celestial  world,  one  plan 
alone  is  discernible;  and  that  itseft  is 
typical  of  Eternity — an  attribute  which 
proceeds  alone  from  the  Great  Architect 
of  all. 

It  is  only  under  this  view  that  Natural 
History  assumes  her  true  dignity,  and 
detaohmg  herself  from  all  those  pursuits 
which  point  to  earthly  advantages,  takes 
her  station  by  the  side  of  Religion;  and 
like  her,  directs  mankind  to  the  contem- 
plation of  Omnipotence. 

The  French  philosophers  of  the  present 
age  have  acquired  great  and  deserved 
fame  by  their  splendid  discoveries  in 
Physiology,  Geology,  and  comparative 
Anatomy;  but  as  regards  the  Natural 
System,  or  that  which  is  to  develope  the 
plan  of  Creation,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say,  that  the  book  of  nature  to  them  has 
been  hermetically  sealed.  Their  dis- 
coveries will  indeed  remain;  for  these  re- 
gard things  which  are  immutable;  but 
their  systems  and  theories,  formed  either 
without  any  reference  to  religion,  or  in 
direct  opposition  to  its  greatest  truths, 
are  even  now  fast  tumbling  to  decay. 
They  may  indeed  be  remembered,  but 
only  as  lamentable  instances  of  the  in- 
firmity of  our  nature,  which  takins^  not 
God  for  its  guide,  perverts  His  works  or 
inculcate  the  baneful  principles  of  ma- 
terialism and  infidelity. 
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LOT!  OF  TBUTE 

BY   BDWARD  THOMSON,  D.  D. 

He  who  cultivates  a  love  of  truth  for 
its  own  sake,  will  soon  have  his  attention 
riveted  upon    some  beautiful   form    of 
truth  that  will  captivate  his  souL     To 
this  his  visits  become  frequent  and  long, 
till  at  length   the  fair  enchantress  is  ms 
life,  and  inspires  him  with  a  love  for  her 
stronger  than  death.     You  inquire,  will 
he  not  grow  tired  of  her  ?    Nay,  he  sees 
new  beauties  every  dav,  and  fancies  that 
she  has  excellences  which  angelic  minds 
could  not  fathom.     What  is  the  conse- 
quence?   If  he  have  any  mind  he  be- 
comes eminent.     One  fell  in  love  with 
Music— heavenly  maid;    his    love  grew 
more  and  more  intense,  at  length  it  oc- 
cupied all  his  attention  and  absorbed  all 
his  heart — he  seemed  to  know  nothing 
but    Music's    power.     Now.    mark!  he 
touches  the  strings,  and  mankind  aie  en- 
tranced; he  touches  again,  and  the  tide 
of  life  ahnost  stops.     Another  becomes 
enamored  of  Philosophy;  so  devoted  does 
he  become  to  her,  that  he  is  little  better 
than  a  fool  in  eveiythinff "  else.     But  he 
sheds  lustre  on  his  age,  is  gazed  on  as  a 
supernal  being,  and  bm>mes  immortal  as 
his  language.      One  faUs  in  love    with 
Christ    and  him  crucified;  and,   though 
the  idea  is  to  the  Jew  a  stumbling-block 
and  to  the  Greek  foolishness,  being  deep- 
ly loved,  it  is  fully  grasped,  and,  being 
fully  grasped,  it  fills  his  soul  and  pro- 
vokes his  firm  resolve  to  shut  out  every- 
thing that  would  interfere  with  its  su- 
premacy. *  *  I  determined  to  know  nothing 
among  you,"  etc.     Other  thoughts  this 
apostle  had,  numerous  and  grand,  but, 
like  the  planets  of  the  solar  system,  they 
were  held,  governed,  warmed,  and  illu- 
minated by  the  central  fiery  orb— thought 
of  the  cross.     This  truth  palsies  all  the 
ordinary  passions    of    man — sensui|lity, 
ambition,  avarice — and  transmutes    the 
alluring  objects  of  earth  into  "dung  and 
dross."    It  bears  up  the  spirit  under  la- 
bors,  watchings,  fastings,   and  perils;  it 
tbhB  prisons,  chains,  reproach,  pain,  and 
persecution  of  their  power  to  disquiet  or 
alarm,  and    vacates  the  chums  of  the 
most  glorious  obiects  and  most  glowing 
associations   of   both   nature  and     art. 
This  one  thought  produces  one  line  of  ac- 
tion.    Mark  the  course  of  that  man  who 
is  under  its  power!    Whether  on  a  wreck 


in  the  Mediterranean,  or  in 

the  imperial  palace;  before  H 

Ephesus,  or  the  tribunal  of  i 

the  court  of  the  Areopagus,  oi 

ed  by  the  Inhabitants  of  m    i 

land;  sailing  under  the  limbs 

ossus,  or  chased  by  pirates  up  i 

musing  in  full  view  of  tbe  A 

singing  hymns  in  the  Philn 

ask  him  what  he  is  doing !     u 

"  this  one  thing  I  do,  forgel 

things  which  are  behind,"  eta 

forward."    Indeed   extenud  t 

oes  seem  to  have  but  little  { 

him;  he  must  have  passed  11 

Lycurgus  and  Solon,  and  the 

of  Apelles,  Hippocrates,  Pytli 

must  have  followed    the  tcsi 

blind  old  man  of  Sdo's  rock 

stood  before  the  most  goigeo 

and  most  noble  statuary  of  ths 

yet,  with  a  mind  fitted  to  take 

glorious  scenes  of  olassio  reiuMi 

not  intimate  that  he  had  ever  i 

What  was  the  oonsequenoe  I    1 

Paul,  the  apostle  of  the  Oeni 

in  accounting  for  his  suooess  bg 

of  thought  and  purpose,  am  I 

of  assigning  a  false  cause?    ] 

else  wtH   yon  account  for  iti 

learning  ?    But  the  nftof  toi^ 

the  fishermen  of  Gafilee,  in  tin 

college,  upon  a  level,  in  resps 

guages,  with  Paul  hiiMi>|f     1 

quence?     Doubtless  he    knes 

sweep  the  chords  <rf  the  hum 

But  his  speech  and  his  presehii^ 

with  enticing  w<»ds   of  manli 

but  in  demonstration  of  the  afi 

power.     He  f orebore  to  exeroii 

of  oratory,  lest  the  exoellenqr  ( 

the  power  might  appear  to  be  od 

not  of  God.     Moreover,  ApoUei 

quent,  and  mighl^  in  tke  sorip( 

yet  he  was  no  Paul ;  his  soul  hsi 

to  its  full  extent  the  expuLnvv 

sing  power  of  the  evangelical  al 

It  promotes  purity  of  thoo^ 

osophy  was  once    encompassed 

rested  by  false  theories  and  hm 

judices.     How  came  she  to  ems 

the  dead,  and^  proceed  on  hst 

joidng?    Bacon  fell  in  love  wt 

phjrsiod  truth.     His  first  woil 

pomt  out  the  delusions  ol  hns 

osophy,  which  he   justly    dem 

idols,  and    divided    into    four 

idola  tribuB,  or  prejudices  comil 

men;  idola  9peeu8,  individual  td 

tions;  idola  fori,  idola  mutnsl^ 
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oted  by  mankiiid;  idola  theaki,  or  the 
[  prnjodioM  Gt  the  achook.  Hii  next  step 
ff»  to  teach  men  to  cast  away  these  idoU. 
His  third  stop  was  to  bid  men  enroll 
the  pore  phenomena;  his  fourth  was  to 
make  men  compare  their  tables  of  in- 
ttanoes;  and  his  last  to  arrive  at  real 
knowledge  by  full  and  honest  induction. 
Tlie  emancipation  of  the  world  from  the 
lyikeaaui  of  false  philosophy,  and  the 
^Undid  achievements  of  modem  science, 
lie  tnoeMe  to  Lord  Veruhun  s  love  of 
pme,  physical  truth.  This  principle  ope- 
atsi  in  a  similar  way  in  all  cases;  it  is  to 
floor  sod  prejudice,  what  the  sandal  tree 
is  to  insects — it  demands  death  or  de- 

►fictaze. 
It  promotes  moral  purity  and  samplic- 
iiy.  I  say  not  that  without  grace  it  will 
jimif  the  soul,  yet  such  is  its  tendency; 
It  pndisposes  to  the  BiUle;  for  trutbis, 
like  the  stsiSy  are  reciprocally  attractive. 

It  inclines  also  to  that  simplicity  of 
•ipMBon  and  design  which  abhors 
gdMBiiiig,  falsehood,  tergiversation.  The 
kw  of  truth,  like  truth  itself,  prefers 
tnupsreiit  gannents.  The  world  once 
WIS  ihzouded  in  religious  night;  the 
Onuch  seemed  to  have  lost  her  power  of 
levolatkniunder  a  starless  heaven.  What 
koDgkt  in  the  liffht  ?  Luther  saw  a  Bi- 
Ue;  tonied  away  nis  eye  from  the  clouds, 
ad  fell  upon  his  knees.  Erelong  the 
bonsL  of  tile  Church  warmed  beneath 
the  lays  of  a  moral  sun. 

Lo?e  of  truth  promotes  comfort.  It 
■sy  Issd  us  into  oonjQict,  but  not  with 
enwaenee  or  with  reason.  Our  foes  will 
be  sU  external;  no  discord,  nor  fear  of 
disDoid,  within  the  breast;  but  hannony, 
sveelerthan  of  lutes,  more  stirring  than 
ol  trumpets. 

It  piomotes  usefulness,  by  promoting 
deeiBon,  activity  and  confidence.  liVith- 
oot  deoiaion  no  man  was  ever  greatly  use- 
M;  with  it  a  man  must  be  a  madman,  a 
devil  or  a  fool,  if  he  be  useless.  But 
wlist,  nve  the  love  of  truth,  can  make 
the  truly  decided  character  ?  H  a  man 
be  gOTenied  1^  interest,  he  is  liable  to 
diuge  as  the  cLameleon;  if  by  popularity, 
•1  the  psasing  bireeae,  which  comes,  we 
>  know  not  whence,  and  soes,  we  know  not 
[  iridtber.  Truth  only,  m  this  world,  like 
Qod,  is  immutable. 

It  saks  not  protection  from  civil  gov- 
mment;  as  soon  would  it  ask  it  for  the 
•ten,  moon  and  stara.  As  Luther  said, 
^"fte  good  msa  looks  up  into  God's  beauti- 
'Marchand  feaza  not  lest  it  should  fall. 


though  he  see  not  and  feel  not  any  pil- 
lars; so  he  looks  up  to  truth;  and  though 
it  be  encompassed  with  clouds,  and  wiw- 
out  visible  support,  he  knows  there  is  a 
bow  of  promise  to  span  it,  an  eternal  arm 
to  bear  it  up. 

**  Tniib  stniclE  to  earth  will  rise  scain. 
The  etemsl  yearn  of  God  ire  hen." 

Truth  must  eventually  prevail  Let  a 
man  take  a  truth  against  the  world,  and 
proceed  to  confliet;  and  within  a  single 
Uf  etime  he  may  bring  the  whole  human 
race  over  to  hu  side.  Harvey  said,  the 
blood  circulates — ^the  rest  of  the  world 
said,  it  does  not;  the  priesthood  cried, 
blaaphemy;  the  schools  srinned  in  conr 
tempt;  conservatism,  in  holv  veneration 
of  antiquity,  cried  out  agamst  modem 
madness;  but  ere  the  great  anatomist 
died,  he  saw  his  profession  revolutionized. 
Galileo  was  twice  persecuted  by  the  In- 
quisition, and  compelled  to  abjure  the 
C<^mican  system;  but  he  lived  long 
enouffh  to  say,  ''it  moves,"  and  yet 
breauie  freely.  Columbus,  inferring  frt>m 
the  lunar  eclipses  that  the  earth  was  a 

akhere,  concluded  that  it  might  be  trav- 
ed  over  from  east  to  west,  or  from  west 
to  east  With  this  great  truth,  and  the 
means  of  its  demonstration,  he  was  for 
yeara  little  better  than  a  wandering  pau- 
per; but  he  at  length  kissed  the  ground 
of  San  Salvador,  and  was  led  in  triumph 
through  his  native  land  as  admiral  of 
Spain,  and  the  discoverer  of  a  new 
world. 

Thus,  also,  with  moral  truth.  Wesley 
seized,  in  his  solitary  muaings,  a  glorioua 
truth;  but  he  found  himself  in  opposi- 
tion to  priests,  and  colleges,  and  nobles; 
to  the  Church,  patronized  and  fortified  by 
the  state,  and  ornamented  by  the  talent, 
learning,  wit  and  wealth  of  the  nation. 
He  went  into  the  highways  and  hedges, 
the  mines  and  coal-pits;  and  before  he 
lay  down  his  trumpet,  his  name  was  pro- 
nounced with  veneration  half  over  Europe 
and  America,  and  the  islands  of  the  sea, 
Mid  his  disdnles  were  as  the  stars  for 
multitude.  Clarkson  found  a  precious 
truth,  but  it  was  resisted  by  almost  every 
man  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  was  op- 
posed, more  or  less,  U>  every  man's  in- 
terests and  prejudices;  it  was  barred  by 
the  strong  battlementB  of  antiquity  and 
law,  and  assailed  by  matchless  eloquence 
and  wit.  Steadily,  prudently,  does  the 
great  apostle  of  liberty  preach  his  doc- 
trine, and  gradually  does  the  whole  na- 
tion fall  before  it,  till,  at  an  expense  of 
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one  hundred  thousand  millions  of  dollars, 
it  sends  across  the  ocean  the  mighty-  word 
that  slavery  should  exist  in  her  colonies 
no  longer. 

O,  'tis  wonderful,  what  one  mortal, 
with  one  truth,  can  achieve  in  this  wicked 
world;  and  yet,  not  wonderful,  for  truth 
is  omnipresent.  , '  Do  you  think  the  Pope 
fears  Germany  ?"  said  the  legate  of  St. 
Peter's  chair,  to  the  hunl^le  but  honest 
monk  at  his  feet.  *'«Do  vou  think  the 
princes  will  defend  you  with  arms  ?  Most 
certainly  they  will  not;  whither,  then, 
will  you  find  refuge  ?"  "  Under  the  wide 
heavens,"  was  the  noble  reply. 

It  were  a  miserable  thing  to  sacrifice 
truth,   even  to  save  life.     Oranmer  was 
enticed  by  the  Papists  to  do  so.     They 
promised  him  the  restoration  of  his  dig- 
nities,  and  the  favor  of  the  Queen  if  he 
would  but  sign  a  brief  and  ambiguous  re- 
nunciation.    This  he  did;  it  was  sent  to 
the  council  and  returned;  another  was 
presented,   more  full  and  with  less  re- 
serve.    Ashamed  to  retreat,  and  unwill- 
ing to  lose  the  benefit  of  his  first  sub- 
scription,  he  signed  this  also.     It  was 
forwarded,  and  returned  as  not  satisfac- 
tory; another  was  offered  more  full  and 
express.     This  process  was  continued  till 
the  sixth  paper  was  signed;  in  which  he 
anathematized  and  renounced    what  he 
believed  to  be  true,  and  acknowledged  as 
true  what  he  believed  to  be  false.     And 
now,  when  he  looked  for  ihe  reward,  his 
enemies,   without  any  warning  to  him, 
led  him  to  the  stake,  and  announced  that 
it  was  expedient  for  him  to  die,  although 
he  had  become  a  good  Catholic,  because 
no  confidence  could  be  reposed  in  him. 
No   tongue  can  describe  the  agonies  of 
soul  that  he  felt  as  he  listened  to  the  de- 
daration;  sometimes  lifting  his  streaming 
eyes  to  heaven,  and  sometimes  in  utter- 


most dejection  casting  them  to  the  groond. 
At  the  close  of  the  announcement  he  fell 
upon  his  knees  and  uttered  a  prayer  com- 
mencing with  the  following  words:     "O, 
Father  of  heaven;  O,  Son  of  God,   Re- 
deemer of    the  world;  O,   Holy   Ghost, 
proceeding  from  them  both;  three  penom 
and  one  God;  have  mercy  upon  me,  most 
wretched  caitiff  and  miserable  sinner  !  I, 
who  have  offended  both  heaven  and  earth, 
and  more  grievously  than  tongue  can  ex- 
press !    Whither  then  shall  I  go,  or  where 
shall  I  fly  for  succor  !    To  heaven  I  am 
ashamed  to  lift  up   mine  eyes,  and  on 
earth  I  find  no  refuge." 
^On  rising,  he  said,  among  other  things, 
**  and   now  I  come  to  the  great  thing  t£uit 
so  much  troubleth  my  conscience,  more 
than  anything  I  ever  said  or  did  in  my 
whole  life;  and  that  is,  the  settii^  abroad 
a  writing  contrary  to  the  truth,  wldi^  I 
here  renounce  as  things  written  witii  my 
hand  contrary  to  the  truth  which  I  thought 
in  my  heart,   and    written  for  fear  of 
death."    Being  chained  to  the  stake,  he 
raised  his  right  hand,  saying,  '*  This  is 
the  hand  that  wrote;  therefore  itshsH 
first  suffer  punishment."    Fire  being  9^ 
plied,  he  stretched  out  his  right  hand  to 
the  flame,  and  held  it  there  unmoved— 
except  that  once  he  wiped  his  face  wiftk 
it— till  it  was  consumed;  crying  with  a 
loud  voice,  "  this  ri^ht  hand  hath  offend- 
ed, this  unwortiiy  right  hand  !'*    O,  haw 
different  this  martyrdom  from  that  of 
Ridley  or  Latimer  !    What  a  lesson  for 
the  young  !    The '  traitor   to  the  triitii  j 
loses  the  confidence  of  friends,  the  respeel^ 
of  foes,  the    consciousness  of  Tectitade»^ 
the  favor  of  God,  the  might  of  truth,  woA\ 
often  the  promised  reward  of  treacher}T-| 
and  is  in  me  end  forsaken,  despised  m  \ 
burned  by  the  very  men  for  whom  he  lias  : 
sacrificed  his  all. 


>»»%%^^^i^A»»» 


LESSONS. 


I 


How  bright  are  the  dew-drops,  the  tears  of  the  night! 
They  beam  in  mom's  sunbeams  like  globules  of  light, 
They  will  melt  into  mist;  bubbles  brighter  than  they 
In  the  garden  of  life  flee  in  vapor  away. 

As  the  stream  swiftly  dashing  through  flower-chequered  meadows. 
May  repose  in  some  pool  that  the  willow  o'ershadows. 
So  the  heart  that  in  youth  has  through  pleasures  run  riot, 
In  the  shadow  of  age,  grows  enamor'd  of  quiet. 
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IBB  HSABT— A  TBUE  ST0B7. 

BY  MIS.  LTBIA  JANB  PIBBflON. 

^'CoME,  sister  Anna,  'tis  a  very  pleaa- 
int  evening;  get  your  bonnet,  and  go 
with  me  to  Mr.  Marlowe's,"  said  Hur- 
toe  Gay,  to  a  fine-looking  woman,  ap- 
fueafdy  five  and  twenty. 

"No,  brother,"  she  replied,  "  I  am 
really  engaged  for  the  evening;  but, 
BBoe  you  have  introduced  the  subject, 
pormit  me  to  say  that  I  am  sorry  to 
lee  you  80  devoted  to  the  Marlowe's." 

"And  I  am  truly  sorry,  sister,  that 
yon  should  suffer  your  mature  judg- 
mfflit  to  be  biased  by  any  malicious  re- 
ports; or  is  my  sister  infected  by  the 
ganenJ  envy  of  Miss  Marlowe's  queen- 
ly bewityf 

"It  would  be  strange,  Horace,  if  I 
thodtd  envy  one  who  moves  altogether 
in  a  different  sphere  from  that  in  which 
I  find  my  happiness ;  but,  dear  brother, 
there  is,  I  fear,  much  of  truth  in  the 
nqnrts  which  you  attribute  to  malice. 
Gboa  Marlowe  is,  certainly,  a  haughty, 
%li-spinted  girl,  of  violent  and  ungov- 
■mahle  temper,  and  an  unscrupulous 
joBqnette.     If  any  thing  worse  can  be 
added  to  a  woman's  character,  it  be- 
pngs  to  her,  and  is  an  utter  disregard 
of  all  the  observances  of  religion.     I 
Itaive  myself  heard  her  ridicule  Christy 
isiity,  by  caricaturing  its  most  sincere 
yiqwers.    Do  not  be  offended,  brother ; 
ID  earnest  interest  in  your  happiness 
bas  alone  prompted  me  to  speak  thus 
IBverely  of  Miss  Marlowe.     Yet  I  own 
Siat  I  have  another  for  uneasiness,  in 
lib  infi&toation  of  yours.     I  need  not 
teU  you  that  Ellen  Knapp  loves  you, 
IT  that  the  exclusive  attention  which 
fDu  have  paid  her  during  the  last  year 
pnoonts,  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  gos- 
jfmg  public,  to  a  virtual  engagment. 
iBea  is  all  that  a  woman  should  be ; 
bd  your  desertion  will  give  her  great 
Un.     Do  now,  Horace,  cast  off  your 
l&taation,  and  return  to  little  Ellen, 
fkae  her  gentle  heart  is  tortured  by 
ke  knowledge  of  your  wandering." 


Horace  Grey  made  no  reply,   but 
flung  himself  pettishly  out  of  the  room, 
and,  in  no  very  amyable  mood,  proceed- 
ed to  Mr.  Marlowe's.     He  found  Clara 
in  the  parlor,  chattering,  with  great  an- 
imation, to  a  very  fashionably  dressed 
gentleman,  whom  she  presented  as  Mr. 
McEntire,   an  old  acquaintance  from 
the  city ;  for  Mr.  Marlowe  had  recently 
removed  his  fiftmily  from  New  York,  to 
our  quiet  village.     Mr.  Grey  soon  dis- 
covered that  he  was  a  person  of  small 
consequence,  in  presence  of  a  city  gen- 
tleman ;  while  Miss  Marlowe  indulged 
in  all  manner  of  ill-natured  and  con- 
temptuous remarks  upon  a  rural  life,  as 
she  was  pleased  to  term  life  in  a  village. 
Stung  by  her  sarcasms,  and  pointed  ne- 
glect of  himself.  Grey  felt  the  full  force 
of  all  his  suiter  had  so  recently  told  him, 
and,  leaving  Mr.  Marlowe's,  proceeded 
directly  to  the  neat  cottage  of  Mrs. 
Merrill,  who  well  performed  a  mother's 
part  toward  her  orphan  niece,  Ellen 
Knapp. 

Am  Mr.  Grey  approached  the  house, 
he  saw  the  fedr  girl  leaning  against  a 
piUar  of  the  portico,  almost  covered  by 
the  beautiful  wreath  of  the  white  rose 
bushes,  which  her  hand  had  trained  to 
the  very  roof,  and  which  drooped  with 
rich  clusters  of  fragrant  blossoms,  kiss- 
ing, as  the  breeze  touched  them  sport- 
ively, the  brow  and  shoulder  of  her 
who  seemed  like  themselves,  in  her 
pure  and  delicate  loveliness.  Horace 
paused,  and  looked  a  moment  upon  her. 
Her  face  was  meek  and  sweet,  as  usual ; 
but  he  could  not  but  observe  that  there 
lay  a  pensive  shadow  about  her  perfect 
mouth ;  and  his  heart  whispered  that 
his  long  absence  had  cast  it  there ;  and 
when  she  raised  her  clear,  expressive 
eyes,  and  caught  his  admiring  glance, 
oh  !  the  joy  that  sprang  up  from  their 
blue  depths ! 

*'  I  thought  that  you  had  utterly  for- 
saken us,"  she  said,  as  he  clasped  her 
trembling  hand,  and  led  her  gently  to 
a  seat  within  the  porch. 

That  evening  Hoi*ace  Grey  proffered 
his  hand  and  heart  to  Ellen  Knapp, 
and  was  accepted.     But,  as  he  held  her 
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to  hifl  heart,  and  blessed  her  for  her 
love,  a  feeling  of  angniah  passed  through 
his  soul,  and  he  grew  sick  with  the 
sense  of  the  wrong  he  was  doing  her,  in 
thus  hypocritically  pledging  her  that 
affection  which  he  felt  he  could  never 
bestow  upon  her.  He  went  home,  that 
evening,  wretched  and  dissatisfied ;  but 
Ellen,  as  she  communicated  her  engage- 
ment to  her  aunt,  said,  with  that  deep 
tone  of  blandness  which  thrills  the  list- 
ener's spirit. 

''  Oh !  aunt,  I  never  dared  to  hope 
for  so  much  happiness.'* 

And,  that  night,  in  her  chamber,  she 
poured  out  a  fervent  thanksgiving  to 
her  heavenly  Father,  who  had  thus 
crowned  with  felicity  the  dearest  wish 
of  her  young  heart 

Horace  Grey  had  insisted  on  her 
naming  an  early  day  for  the  wedding ; 
and,  as  the  city  acquaintance  continued 
to  visit  at  fiiarlowe's,  he  so  urged  his 
suit  that  Mrs.  Merrill  consented  to  give 
him  her  gentle  niece,  her  only  treasure, 
in  the  fall  During  the  interval,  he 
was  most  of  his  time  absent  from  the 
village ;  and  Ellen  could  not  but  imag- 
ine Uiat  a  great  change  had  come  upon 
him.  She  had  known  him  for  years, 
had  been  his  sohool-fellow,  and  had  al- 
ways seen  him  cheerful,  and  happy- 
hearted  ;  now  he  was  unnaturally  gay  or 
unreasonably  sad.  He  seemed  caprici- 
ous and  irritable ;  and  she  wept  in  se- 
cret, she  knew  not  why,  only  she  felt 
that  he  was  unhappy.  Ellen  Knapp 
was  of  that  affectionate  and  dependent 
nature  which  lives  upon  love,  and  loves 
truthfully,  and  with  a  heart-worship. 
She  had  never  known  father  or  mother, 
brother  or  sister;  and,  thus  isolated 
irom  all  the  ties  of  nature,  her  spirit 
had  yearned  for  some  object  on  whom 
it  might  expend  its  treasures  of  affec- 
tion; and  she  loved  Horace  Gray  as  few 
men  are  loved,  as  few  men  would  wish 
to  be  loved,  because,  not  being  able  to 
reciprocate  or  understand  such  sensitiye 
devotion,  they  are  uneasy  under  its 
demonstrations. 

Horace  Gray  was  haughty,  selfiish 
and  impetuous.     He  had  lavished  at- 


tention on  Ellen,  because 
pleasure  in  his  society,  i 
she  paid  him,  and  tbe  i 
with  which  she  rested  on 
opinions,  fl&ttered  his  ^viaiii 
she  was  the  idol  of  the  vil 
partiality  gratified  his 
this  there  was  no  love, 
low,  he  conceived,  at  first 
sion,  violent  and  irrati<Mia 
keeping  with  his  nature. 
imperious  and  bold.  Shi 
his  devotion,  ridiculed  liis  • 
scoffed  at  the  name  of  afiec 
pride  and  self-will  impelle 
every  endeavor  to  win  m 
creature.  In  his  piqae,  be 
himself  to  Ellen ;  yet  the  m 
name  of  Clara,  gave  him  a 
tense  bitterness  and  humili 
he  in  a  spirit  to  wed  so  g 
ture  as  Ellen  Knapp  % 

Tet  the  marriage  was  oo 
and,  on  his  nuptial  day, 
friend  informed  him  that 
lowe's  city  aoquaintaQcse  i 
brother  of  Mrs.  Marlowe 
Clara  did  most  certainly  la 
withstanding  her  raillerj 
beaux.  This  intelligenoe  n 
supremely  miserable;  and  i 
ver,  induced  by  mental  a 
him,  for  many  days,  upon  tl 
der  of  tima  EUen  was  h 
and  unwearied  nurse  throug 
leaving  him,  except  at  the  e 
itation  of  his  sister  Anna^ 
her  vigils,  and  would  gentj 
to  leave  him  sometimes,  m 
bourns  repose,  although,  as 
ary  in  small  villages,  when 
community  is  linked  togetl 
&mily,  the  young  people  we 
them,  present  every  ni^t^ 
ers. 

It  was  a  beautiful  nigfa^ 
comes  only  in  the  autumn-ti 
as  we  gaze  into  the  pure  eth 
seems  so  near  the  eaiih  that  ^ 
presence  of  the  spiritual  cresi 
rejoice  in  the  calm  bliss  of 
less  existenoe,  and  feel  our  Im 
quiet  in  the  sweet  commiinit 
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ni^ty  I  sat,  a  watcher,  in  a  chamber 
idjoiniiig  the  sick  room,  in  which  Ellen 
WIS  keeping  vigil  by  the  sufferer'n  pil- 
low. He  had  lain  quiet  a  long  time ; 
and  the  chamber  was  so  silent  that  I 
grew  apprehensive  that  Ellen  had  f;illen 
aaleep,  and  that  the  sick  man  might  be 
aei^eeted.  I  arose,  and  silently  entered 
the  room. 

Ellenwaskneeiingby  the  open  win- 
daw.  She  had  been  offering  up,  for  her 
beloved,  the  meek  prayer  of  pure  affec- 
tion, and  now  seemed  sleeping,  with 
her  face  resting,  in  her  clasped  hands, 
upon  the  window-sill.  The  moonlight 
hj  trembling,  like  a  veil  of  silver  tis- 
soe,  over  her  soft,  brown  curls  ;  and  my 
iod  went  up  in  an  inward  ejaculation 
of  prayer  for  her  happiness ;  for  I  had 
known  her  long,  and  loved  her  well. 
I  then  threw  aside  the  curtains  of  her 
bed,  and  looked  upon  the  fevered  pa- 
tient His  face  was  ffushed,  his  brow 
oHitntcted,  and  his  bosom  heaved  with 
labored  respiration.  I  fancied  him  in 
great  pain,  and  bent  over  him,  when, 
suddenly  opening  his  eyes,  he  fixed  them 
wildly  on  my  face,  and  muttered  a  few 
mooherent  syllables. 

"What  would  you  have  V I  whispered, 

bending  my  face  still  nearer  to  his  own. 

Suddenly,  he  threw  his  arm  over  my 

seek,  exclaiming,  ^'  Oh !  Clara,  Clara ! 

tte  what  I  am  suffering  for  your  sake. 

Tbere  is  fire  within  ray  breast,  and  ice 

vpon  my  forehead.     My  soul  is  in  ag- 

I  Miy.     I  never  loved   woman  but  you. 

I  Oh !  my  impetuous  jealousy  made  me 

i-  do  a  caraed  deed — ^to  marry  her,  while 

^  By  whole  being  was  full  of  your  love- 

i  linees.     Forgive  me ;  oh !  foigive  me. 

I  It  is  irrevocable;   but  yon  may  for- 

|.     Exhausted  by  his  agony,  his  arms 
IrMi,  and  his  words  beo^me  inaudibla 
>  His  disordered  fatncy  had  mistaken  me,. 
in  the  dim  light,  for  Mies  Marlowe ; 
I  was  only  conscious  of  one  thought, 
hope  that  Ellen  had  not  heard  him. 
glanced  around.     She  was  standing 
beside  me.     The  rays  of  the  night- 
p  strecimed  full  upon  her  face,  re- 
such   an  expression  of  anguish 


as  no  language  can  depict  Tears  have 
passed  by  since  then ;  yet  often,  as  I 
walk  with  memory,  in  the  moonlight 
night,  does  that  white  face,  with  its 
compressed  lips  and  staring  eyes,  meet 
me,  and  throw  the  warm,  thix>bbing 
blood  back,  in  curdles,  on  my  heart. 
She  had  been  aroused  by  his  first  mur- 
mur, and,  approaching  the  bed,  had 
heard  every  syllable  he  uttered.  Trans- 
fixed, she  stood  with  both  hands  press- 
ed on  her  heart,  and  her  cold,  wide- 
opened  eyes  riveted  on  me.  As  soon  as 
my  glance  caught  hers,  she  made  an 
effort  to  speak,  but  merely  gasped ;  and 
I  was  only  in  time  to  catch  her,  as  she 
sunk  down,  apparently  lifeless.  I  laid 
her  gently  upon  the  carpet,  and  sought 
restoratives  amongst  the  medicines  up- 
on the  table ;  but  she  had  not  fainted. 
She  struggled  convulsively;  and  the 
fresh  blood  gushed  up  from  her  cramped 
heart,  and  ran,  in  a  small  quantity, 
from  her  mouth.  I  felt  how  terrible 
must  be  the  agony  which  had  thus 
prostrated  the  young  creature,  and  given 
so  fearful  an  expression  to  her  beautiful 
face ;  for  I  almost  shrunk  from  her,  as 
I  looked  on  her  writhing  features,  white 
and  ghastly  as  those  of  the  dead,  with 
the  dark  blood  gurgling  over  the  quiv- 
ering lips,  and  dabbling  the  livid  cheek. 
She  was  conscious  through  all;  and, 
clutching  me  with  both  hands,  made 
me  understend  that  I  should  not  call 
assistance.  So  I  used  my  best  endeav- 
ors to  releive  her;  but  fearful  was  the 
strangling  struggle  with  which  she  drew 
breath  sufiicient  to  say,  **  Promise  me, 
dear  Lydia — ^promise  me,  that  you  will 
bury  what  you  have  heard  in  your  deep 
heart,  until  the  clods  are  laid  above  my 
breast"  I  did  promise;  and  then  she 
suffered  me  to  csdl  Anna. 

That  excellent  lady,  though  of  a 
strong,  well-balanced  mind,  lost  all  self- 
possession,  as  she  looked  on  the  scene 
before  her.  The  family  was  aroused, 
and  the  doctor  called  hastQy ;  and,  in 
the  morning,  Ellen  again  took  her  sta- 
tion by  her  husband's  pillow.  But  she 
was  changed — -oh  !  how  fearfully  ! 
Those  who  knew  her  beet  could  hardly 
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recognize  her.  Yet  she  smiled  meekly, 
and  answered  all  inquiries,  by  simply 
saying,  '*  I  suppose  I  have  watched  too 
much  for  my  health." 

That  day  Mr.  Grey's  fever  came  to  a 
crisis,  and  took  a  favorable  turn.    With- 
in a  few  days,  he  was  able  to  sit  up, 
and  not  till  then  did  Ellen  absent  hei- 
self  from  his  chamber;  and  then  I  heard 
that  she  was  very  ilL     I  called,  at  her 
request,  to  see  her;  and,  as  soon  as  we 
were  alone  together,  she  laid  her  head 
on  my  bosom,  and  gave  vent  to  violent 
weeping.     I  was  deeply  affected ;  and 
the  big  tears  fell  silently  from  my  eyes, 
upon  her  glossy  hair.     At  length,  she 
said,  "  Now  I  feel  relieved,  I  could  not 
weep,  till  now ;  but  you  know  all,  and 
will  S3rmpathize  with  me.     Dear  Lydia, 
those  cruel  words  quite  broke  my  heart 
I  felt  it  break,  with  a  pang  indescriba- 
bly keen ;  and,  ever  since,  it  aches  with 
a  constant,  heavy  pain.     I  can  not  en- 
dure long.     I   know  that,   in   a  few 
months,  I  shall  cease  to  stand  between 
him  and  his  beloved.      Heaven  grant 
that  she  remains  unengaged  till  then. 
Oh  1 1  would  have  him  happy.     Do  not 
think,  dear  friend,  that  I  am  sacrificing 
my  life  to  passion,  or  cherishing  a  re- 
bellious spirit.     I  am  not  weary  of  life; 
I  am  not  so  romantic  as  to  deem  it 
heroic  to  die  for  love.     But  I  am  sink- 
ing under  a  real  disease.     Indeed,  my 
heart  is  broken.     The  life  blood  flows 
constantly,  but  slowly,  and  I  am  wasting 
away.     This  is  a  beautiful  world;  and 
I  love  all  its  innocent  loveliness.     Tet 
I  am  willing  to  close  my  eyes  upon  it, 
and  go  down  to  the  dark  grave ;  for  am 
I  not  a  bitter  burden  to  the  soul  of  him 
whom   I  have  loved   too   well?     Oh, 
Lydia  !  I  had  been  praying  fervently  to 
the  Ever  Blessed,  that  he  would  spare 
my  husband  to  me,  and  grant  us  many 
years  of  conjugal  felicity ;  and  in  my 
prayer  I  forgot  that  my  happiness  was 
not  wholly  dependent  upon  him.      I 
implored  heaven  to  spare  his  life ;  and 
I  felt  that  he  would  be  spared.     A  calm 
came  over  my  spirit,  and  sleep  stole  up- 
on my  weary  senses.     I  dreamed  that 
I  stood  beside  a  dark,  sluggish  stream, 


and  upon  the  opposite  side  o( 
a  country  of  indescribitb] 
There  were  groves  of  such 
graceful  trees  as  never  gr©^^  o 
and  fruits,  and  flowers,  ju 
creatures  that  were  not  hi 
filled  the  air  with  melody 
any  thing  that  ever  came  fir 
lips,  or  ti^e  finest  instramei 
has  formed;  and  there  were 
people  all  radiant  with  youth  i 
happiness,  walking  amid  the  fa 
ers ;  and  I  felt  a  longing  t 
them,  and  stretched  my  am 
that  happy  land.  Just  then, 
thdt  Horace  pushed  me  audi 
the  black  water.  I  awoke, 
to  what  Oh!  it  is  dreadful 
the  cherished  hopes  of  the  yo 
stricken  down  at  once.  I  hai 
treasure  on  earth.  Oh  !  mn 
mercy  with  the  Lord  T' 

And  so  she  wept,  and  aon^ 
that  consolation  which  no  et 
ing  could  bestow.  She  neve 
chamber  after  that  day.  Hoi 
recovered ;  but  toward  his  brid 
the  utmost  indifference — hard 
ing  her  chamber  once  a  day,  to 
her  health.  When  he  did  c 
gave  him  her  hand  eagerly,  ai 
with  lively  interest,  about  hi 
and  success  in  business,  as  if  sh< 
to  draw  him  into  convermtioi 
beguile  him  to  give  her  his  < 
for  a  little  whila  Bat  he  ^ 
swer  coldly  and  in  monosylhU 
leave  her  to  weep,  thoo^,  wi 
burst  of  grief,  the  blood  swel 
her  vitals  to  her  lips.  Anna 
her  closely,  and,  at  last,  penetr 
truth,  and  essayed  every  means  ( 
and  console  her  loved  and  lovin 
Moved  by  zeal,  she  sought  to  n 
brother^s  heart;  but,  when  ah 
that  Ellen  would  die,  he  answa 
*^  Oh,  may  it  not  be  too  lati 
completely  was  he  hardened  agi 
unoffending  wife. 

Spring  had  assumed  her  In 
garlands,  and  was  pouring  her 
fragrance  and  melody,  when  I  y^ 
with  Ellen  for  the  last  time.    S 
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shadow;  yet  she  was 
She  was  too  weak 
;  and  1  read,  in  low 
at  her  request^  many 
fitun   the  holy  BoolL 
[if  I  thought  her  intel- 
;  at  length,  she  insisted 
koafaand.     I  aroused  a 
in  the  next  room;  and 
Mr.  Grey.      After  an  un- 
of  time,  he  came  in, 
dvapdy,   "  What  do  you 

mrj  ai  lying  so  long,"  she 
^'iod  woold^iaYe  you  sup- 
r  a  little  whilei  I  would 
ksid  ODoe  upon  your  bosom 
\luA  in  the  atill  grave.  I 
jm  support  me  for  a  little 
■U  gsae  on  your  face,  and 
H,  a  Httle  while,  before  my 
l«n  sealed  forever." 
I  weU,"  he  said,  "  and  have 
You  iukve  watchers,  who 
iS  that  is  necessary  for 
m  the  hard-hearted  man 
k  upon  her,  and  retired. 
r,forgivehim  !"  she  said; 
;kar  white,  slender  fingers, 
It  was  long  be- 
and  then,  with  the 
^  drew,  gashed  the  crim- 
L  Ttie  hemonrhage  defied 
nticL  The  physician  was 
Ike  Bfcragg^es  prolonged  un- 
afternoon,  when  the 
lirad  ^Mrit  paissed  away. 
IXemD,  who  had  hung,  dav 
'  her  poor  sufferer,  stiU 
|b  hst,  to  the  illusion  of  a 
I  one  ao  young,  so  beauti- 
&,  lav  down  on  the  bed, 
I  attendants  lifted  her  life- 
liSMi  arose  no  more  in  life. 
muxf  dianges;  she  had  auf- 
lORtma,  and  had  been  sup- 
^•IL,  W  a  meek  and  strong 
m  bat  men — she  had  rested 
ad  heart  upon  the  sweet 
Ataaore  sent  by  an  espeoial 
to  eoadbrt  and  support  her 
Btof  Hfe.  Of  her,  it  might 
W%  was  bound  up  in  the 
i;  and,  tmty,  she  went  to 


It  was  again  autumn — early  autumn. 
I  sat,  with  a  friend,  at  a  parlor  window, 
and  we  were  speaking  of  tne  dead,  when 
Mr.  Grey  appeared  upon  the  atreet,  with 
the  mourning  weed,  unfaded,  on  hia  hat; 
but  hia  cheeks  were  flushed,  and  hia  eyea 
aparkling  with  happineas;  for  on  hia  arm 
reated  the  delicate  hand  of  Clara  Marlowe, 
She  waa  decked  out  in  all  the  pride  of 
fashion;  and  aa  they  paaaed  the  window 
at  which  I  aat,  her  merry  laugh  roae  gaily; 
and  the  amile  of  love  and  joy  waa  on  Ida 
face,  aa  he  bowed  me  a  good  evening. 
Neither  my  friend  nor  m^^elf  remarked 
upon  the  carcumatance;  for  our  hearts 
were  bothfulL 


'*  Dear  me!''  cried  a  goaaiping  little 
lady,  when  autumn  came  yet  again,  ^'have 
vou  heard  how  miaerablv  Mr.  Qrey  and 
hia  wife  live  together?  Why,  they  quar- 
rel outrageously;  and  the  other  day  Clara 
told  him  that  he  poisoned  his  first  wife, 
and  would  serve  her  the  same,  vet.  And 
all  thia  before  company.  He  looks  as  if 
he  had  the  consumption;  and  it  ia  all  her 
miaerable  temper.  He  ia  very  irritable, 
and  could  never  bear  contradiction.  Ellen 
waa  just  the  wife  for  him.  She  waa  ao 
patient  and  aweet-tempered.  He  could 
not  have  quarreled  with  her.*' 

'*  And  what  do  you  think  became  of 
Horace  Grey?"  aaid  a  friend  to  me  lately, 
(for  I  have  been  many  years  a  stranger 
to  that  quiet  village.)  **  He  lived  so  un- 
happily with  Clara,  that,  in  leaa  than  two 
yeara  after  hia  marriage,  he  became  a 
common  tavern-lounger,  and  awept  the 
downward  path,  until  he  was  a  drunkard. 
Hia  inebriety  affected  hia  brain;  and 
many  a  night  he  naaaed  in  the  grave-yard 
with  hia  head  pOlowed  on  EUen'a  grave, 
raving  and  callmg  upon  her  by  every  en- 
dearing epithet,  till  the  hearta  of  thoae 
that  heard  him  melted  with  pity  even  for 
him.  At  length,  he  became  a  confirmed 
maniac;  and,  as  he  had  aquandered  his 
whole  estate,  and  Clara  had  returned  to 
her  parenta,  he  became  a  burden  to  hia 
frienda,  who  sent  him  to  an  inaane  asylum, 
where  he  soon  died.  People  aay  that  he 
deranged  hia  mind  by  intemperance;  but 
it  waa  agony  of  mind  that  drove  him  to 
the  bottle.  If  ever  a  man  died  of  a  broken 
heart,  that  man  waa  Horace  Grey." 


*H*i^^^^^lfHn> 


Praise  is  the  hire  of  virtua — Cicero. 
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TEE  CiONTBAST. 


t  stooD  beside  the  ^ntle  stream, 

Whose  glassy  suiSaoe  gave 
An  imprint,  of  the  heavens  above 

Unbroken  by  a  wave. 

Bright  flowers  grew  upop  its  banks, 
And  tall  dark  trees  stood  near, 

With  clustered  leaves  of  brightest  green, 
And  all  was  mirrored  there. 

Darkness  manteled  round  me, 
The  bright  stars,  one  by  one, 

Came  forth,  a  whispering  breeze  arose. 
With  gently  stirring  tone. 

The  waters  then  grew  eloquent 
And  waves  went  rolling  by. 

And  lightv  glanced  up  ward  from  its  bed, 
And  downward  from  the  sky. 

I  stood  again  by  that  same  stream, 

And  years  had  glided  by. 
The  varied  years  of  happiness  and  woe, 

Their  changing  clouds  and  sky. 

Now  darkly  dashed  its  foaming  waves; 

A  turbid  flood,  grown  strong 
Wi*h  swellinjK rains, with  wind  and  cloud 

Swept  in  their  strength  along. 

The  muttering  thunder's  sullen  roar. 

The  vivid  lightning^s  play 
But  made  distinctly  visible, 

The  storms  terrific  sway. 

So  passes  life,  awhile  as  calm. 
As  moonbeams  on  the  lake, 

Then,  lashed  into  fury,  like 
A  storm-wrought  ocean's  wave. 

M.  I,  S. 


M^»W\W\^Vvv»» 


Paul  was  converted  as  the^  geiin  of  a 
peach  sprouts.  It  splits  ita  shell  clear 
ofl*,  and  has  free  room  to  root  and  grow. 
Many  conversions  only  crack  the  shell ; 
and  it  is  worn  so  long  that  the  man's 
Chiistian  character  is  stunted  and  shal- 
low for  his  whole  life. 


SECBET  MZtfOIBS  OP 
F&ESS  JOSEFEE 


mAnvLAtrnD  vbom 


BY   HON.    JACOB  M.    HO^ 


The  dangers  and  fati^^ei 
not  divert  Napoleon  from  h: 
renouncing  m6.  Cahnly  di 
the  hours  to  flow  on,  which 
my  society.  But  now  the  1 
ror  must  needs  see  whethi 
ways  to  be  the  same  Bonapmi 
Fortune  had  wrought  so  nu 
He  thought  himself  at  the 
glory;  he  could  defy  the  onii 

It  was  six  o'dodL  in  the  i 
moon  was  directing  her  qui 
course  towards  the  western 
dawn  of  day  had  just  begun  i 
tops  of  the  houses;  the  bun] 
in  the  court  of  the  Carrouae 
and  languid  rav.  The  Smi 
tired  into  his  cabinet  with  T*^ 
when  his  attention  was  ar 
slight  noise  in  a  room  tha^ 
apartment.  He  endeavored 
wiiat  it  was,  but  saw  nothin 
ment  afterwards  I  presentee 
fore  him.  "Pardon  me,"  i 
naparte,  but  think  what  a  i 
is  this  to  a  heart  as  sensitive 
am  afraid  to  offend  your  d 
my  anxiety  overcomes  me.— 
I  am  devoted  to  you  forever; 
I  would  pour  out  my  bloo< 
permanently  happy.  But, 
presentiment  teaches  me  ih 
is  no  longer  ours. — I>eigu,  al 
member  there  is  still  a  woi 
world  who  lives  only  for  you- 
you  with  her  whole  heart,! 
you  are  to  her; — a  women 
ever  ready  to  perform  your  sli 
and  who  would  willinK^y  P 
tachment  to  you  at  the  en 
life!"  I  prepared  to  leave! 
husband,  left  to  his  own  refle 
ifested  a  simulated  sorrow, 
gles  took  place  within  him! — * 
unfortunate  man!"  I  exdai 
whelmed  with  anguish.     * '  W 
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Ttum  raah6«t  to  thy  ruin.  Yes,  I  shall 
see  thee  again — I  snail  yet  behold  thee, 
ongrateful  man!  object  too  dear  to  my 
hewt. — Tea,  in  spite  of  the  cruel  future 
which  thou  art  preparing  for  Josephine, 
I  shall  at  some  future  day  be  able  to  sup- 
port and  suooor  thee,  by  my  well-weighed 
oounaeU"  '*  Stop,  Joaephine,"  said  he, 
^*  and  pity  me.  I  regret  to  imitate  on 
this  occasion  the  conqueror  of  the  League; 
hot  I  owe  all  that  I  am  to  my  people;  I 
belong  wholly  to  glory;  I  confess  it  costs 
me  many  a  pang  to  separate  from  you; 
but  so  colossal  has  become  my  power, 
that  I  must  rest  it  ujpon  foundations 
whose  solidity  shall  be  m  harmony  with 
tiw  weight  they  haye  to  sustain.  The 
Smperor  Napoleon  needs  an  heir,  and  the 
blood  of  kings  must  be  proud  to  mingle 
with  my  own." 

Such  waa  the  language  employed  by 
the  Emperor  on  the  evening  of  the  day 
that  he  signified  to  me,  for  the  last  time, 
that  he  had  determined  to  sunder  forever 
the  ties  which  bound  him  to  me. 
'  "  You  wish,  then,  still  to  add  to  your 
gkny  by  means  of  an  august  alliance  with 
a  great  monorch.  Tis  tiien  that  you  will 
b^Id  jealously,  enyy  and  hatred  arming 
themselyes  agamst  you. — You  will  daily 
ezah  yoursell  in  the  hope  that  you  are 
shehered  from  all  danger,  when  suddenly 
a  new  bolt,  as  yet  hidden  in  the  depths 
of  the  olonds  of  heaven,  will  leap  forth 
and  prostrate  you  in  the  dust.'^ 

I  then  reyealed  to  him  what  had  been 
told  me  relitive  to  his  design.  He  paid 
the  greatest  attention  to  what  I  said,  and 
when  I  had  done,  he  walked  to  and  fro 
for  some  moments,  in  silence;  then,  a  vio- 
lent agitation  was  depicted  upon  his 
oofuntenance,  and  finally  he  stopped  short 
snd  asked  me  particularly  who  the  per- 
son was  that  had  discovered  his  secret? 

*' Bon&parte,''  said  I,  *'you  will  yet 
learn  how  to  appreciate  men  more  cor- 
rectly; you  will  yet  know  the  danger  of 
asking  advice  of  any  but  wise  and  up- 
iq^t  persons,  who  govern  their  counsel 
by  A-riatiiw  circnmstarices,  and  enable  you 
to  weigh  them  in  a  just  balance. " 

He  replied,  with  a  grave  and  serious 
sir — "  Ail  the  powers  of  Europe  will  soon 
cringe  under  my  dominion; — I  repeat  it, 
I  want  children  to  sustain  it.  Nature 
does  not  permit  you  to  fulfill  this,  my 
most  cherished .  wish.  You  are  wrong, 
madame,  and  your  cause  is  lost. 

Pierced  to  the  heart  by  this  black  in- 
gratitude, I  was  constrained  to  appeal  to 


the  future.  "  My«friend,"  said  I,  "when 
men  refuse  to  take  the  counsels  of  friend- 
ship, it  proves  that  they  are  unworthy  of 
them;  henceforth  you  will  come  to  mis- 
fortune, the  wisdom  of  experience."  Our 
conversation  was  about  to  dose,  when  he 
pretended  to  convince  me  of  my  error, 
and  vowed  that  no  other  woman  should 
ever  become  his  companion,  and  that  he 
was  only  trying  me. " 

"  No,  no,"  said  I,  with  emphasis,  "dis- 
simulation is  now  useless;  my  anguish 
will  cease  only  with  life;  the  project  is 
seriously  entertained,  and  circumstances 
teach  me  that  you  haye  long  been  strug- 
I^Ung  against  the  desire  to  communicate 
it  to  me."  He  remained  thougtful;  his 
countenance  was  clouded  over  with  the 
deepest  sadness;  and  with  a  bitter  sigh,  I 
then  added:  "  You  propose  to  enter  the 
august  family  of  one  of  the  greatest  mon- 
ardis  in  Europe.  Conqueror,  aUy,  or  the 
terror  of  the  other  powers,  you  will  then, 
more  than  ever,  be  persuaded  that  you 
can  undertake  everything  with  impunity. 
Seduced  by  appearances,  carried  away  by 
unlimited  desires,  Napoleon  wishes  to 
separate  from  Josephine.  Alas,  the  un- 
wise will  see,  but  see  too  late,  Uiat  he 
sleeps  upon  the  brink  of  a  volcano;— his 
errors  will  one  day  produce  a  terrible 
eruption.  Tis  true,  the  blood  of  kings 
circulates  in  the  veins  of  your  future  com- 
panion; you  will  believe  yourself  a  demi- 
eod,  proud  mortal!  You  aim,  seconded 
by  your  countless  legions,  so  often  invin- 
cible, to  overrun  all  the  countries  in  the 
world;  but  the  north  wind  will  blow  upon 
you,  and,  like  an  atom,  you  will  disap- 
pear from  the  face  of  the  earth.  You 
wish  to  enslave  nations  and  sovereigns; 
alas,  beware  they  do  not  arouse  houi 
their  slumbers!  They  will  unite  to  com- 
bat you,  and  though  unconquered,  you 
will  be  pursued  to  the  verv  walls  of  your 
capital.  There,  a  desire  for  the  peace  of 
Europe,  and  a  sense  of  their  own  power, 
will  dictate  a  treaty  which,  while  it  pre- 
cipitates this  Ck>lossu8  from  a  throne  which 
he  fondly  imaged  to  be  unassailable, 
will  banish  him  beyond  the  seas,  and  pro- 
scribe even  his  name: — ^this,  this  is  the 
arrow  which  most  keenly  pierces  my 
afflicted  heart!  This  is  the  deep  wound 
which  will  give  me  unceasing  agony!" 

I  was  in  despair.  Bonaparte,  becom- 
ing at  length  touched  by  what  I  said,  re- 
peated his  vow  that  no  human  power 
should  ever  sunder  a  band  which  waa  so 
sacred; — that  he  had  sworn  it  before  God 
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and  man.  '*  All !"  said  I,  on  leaying  him, 
*'  fear  to  perjure  yourself,  and  remember 
that  Josephine,  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places,  shall  be  your  truest  friend." 

I  passed  some  days  in  sorrowful  appre- 
hension. I  observed  that  he  seemed  to 
take  particular  pains  to  avoid  me,  fearing, 
as  he  told  Fouohe  and  other  confidential 
friends,  another  tragical  scene. — *'  I 
tried,"  said  he,  *'  to  trace  out  for  myself 
a  line  of  conduct  from  which  I  was  not  to 
deviate,  and  to  maintjun  my  resolution; 
but  the  moment  I  was  with  Josephine,  I 
became  the  feeblest  of  men.  I  f oigot  my 
purpose,  and  thought  only  of  the  heroic 
attachment  which  &at  woman  had  evinc- 
ed for  me  ever  since  we  were  united. 

Returned  from  Fontainbleau,  mj  hus- 
band could  no  longer  diteemble  his  real 
position.  I  loved  him  too  sincerely  not 
to  shudder  at  the  idea  of  an  eternal  sep- 
aration. I  saw  it  approaching,  and  pain- 
fully calculated  the  consequences.  The 
thought  of  the  culpable  indifference  of 
that  man  for  whom  I  had  done  every- 
thing, could  not  fail  to  afflict,  deeply,  the 
heart  as  tender  as  my  own.  A  stranffer 
to  court  intrigues,  I  knew  nothing  of  that 
mental  torment,  that  unquiet  activity, 
which  leads  those  who  lust  after  dignities 
to  attempt  any  enterprise,  however  per- 
ilous. AJomI  tears  of  sorrow,  and  not  of 
repentance  alone,  moistened  mv  eyelids. 
L^  me,  if  I  must,  be  miserable;  but  I 
shall  forever  remain  united  in  thought  to 
the  fortunes  of  my  husband.  Tis  true, 
the  too  ^reat  elevation  to  which  his  pride 
hath  raised  us,  and  which  it  was  certain- 
ly difficult  to  maintain,  testifies  in  favor 
of  the  maxim,  '*  that  ambition  fMui  ever 
advance  wUh  the  eame  a/rdor,"  But,  alas, 
filled  with  deep  humility,  I  sometimes 
pray  the  Eternal  to  cast  upon  Napoleon 
a  look  of  merc^! 
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All  grim  sad  ■•Had  and  brown  with « 

I  saw  H  BtroDg  One,  in  his  wrath, 
Smiting  the  godless  shrines  of  man 
Along  his  path. 


The  Charch  beneath  her  trembling  dome  | 

Besayed  in  vain  her  ghoftly  charm : 
Wealth  fhook  within  his  gilded  home 
With  stnuure  alann 

Fraud  from  his  secret  chambers  fled 

Before  the  sunlight  borsting  in : 
Sloth  drew  hi  r  pillow  o*er  her  bead 
To  drown  the  din. 

"  Spare,"  Art,  implor*  d.  "  yon  holy  pie ; 

That  grand,  old,  time-worn  tnnet  st^arer 
Meek  Beverence,  kneeling  in  the  aisle. 
Cried  out,  "Forbear!" 

Gray-bearded  Use,  who,  deaf  ard  blind, 
Groped  for  Us  old  accustomed  stone. 
Leaned  on  his  staff,  ard  wept,  to  And 
His  feat  o*erthrown. 

Young  Bomanoe  raised  hie  fr*  amy  eyea. 
Overhung  with  palmy  locks  of  gold : 
*  Why  frmite,"  he  asked  in  sad  suzpria^, 
'*Thefliir,theoldr 

Yet  louder  rang  the  Strong  One^s  stroke. 

Yet  nearer  flashed  his  axe*s  gleam ; 
Shuddering  and  sick  of  heart  I  woke. 
As  from  a  dream. 

I  looked :  aside  the  dnst-clood  rolkd— 
The  Waster  seemed  the  Builder  too ; 
Up  ftpringing  flromthe  mined  Old 
I  saw  the  New. 

^Twas  but  the  ruin  of  the  bad— 

The  wasti.ng  of  the  wrong  and  ill ; 
WhatVr  of  good  the  old  time  had 
Was  Uving  still. 

Oilm  grew  the  brows  of  him  1  feared ; 

The  frown  which  awtd  me  passed  away; 
And  left  behind  a  smUe  which  cheered 
Like  breaking  day. 

The  grain  grew  green  on  battle-plains, 

0*er  swarded  war-mounds  graaed  th«  cow  ; 
The  slare  stood  forging  from  his  cliatne 
The  spade  and  plough. 

Where  frowned  the  fbrt,  psTillons  gay 

And  cottage  wlndowa,  flower-«ntwlned« 
Looked  out  upon  the  peaceftU  bay 

And  hills  behind. 

I 
Thr<  ugh  Tine-wreathed  cups  with  wino  osica 
red, 
The  lights  on  brimming  crystal  fell. 
Drawn,  sparkling,  ITom  the  riTulet  head 
And  mosey  well. 

Through  prison  ^  alls,  like  Heayen-ee&t  liopcip  | 
Fresh  breeses  blew,  and  sunbesma  atrajvi,  j 
And  with  the  idle  gallows-rope  | 

The  young  child  played. 
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tbflfe  Um  doomed  tIcUid  in  his  cell 
Had  ooanted  o*er  the  weery  hoon. 
Glad  K]iool-0rl8,  aoewering  to  the  bell. 
Came  ct  >wiied  with  flowere. 

Grmm  wlaer  for  the  leetoa  gtTen, 

I  kv  no  longer,  for  I  know 
Tbat,  where  the  share  is  deepest  dii'ven. 
The  beat  fralta  grow. 

Tbe  outworn  rite,  the  old  abuse, 

Tbe  ptoM  ftand  transparent  grown, 
Th»  good  held  captlTe  Sn  the  use 
or  wrong  alone— 

Th«e  wait  their  doom,  Itom  that  great  law 
WUch  makes  the  past  time  serve  to-day ; 
And  frmhf-r  Ufe  the  world  shall  draw 
From  their  decay. 

Oil !  tMCkward-looUng  son  of  time  I— 

ThB  new  is  old,  the  old  is  new, 
The  qpele  of  change  snbUme 
Stilt  sweeping  throagh. 

80  wisely  taught  the  Indian  seer : 

DeatiYTlng  Seva,  forming  Brahm. 
Who  wake  by  tarns  Barth*s  love  and  fear. 
Are  one,  the  same 

Aa  idly  as,  in  that  ol*.  day. 

Thoa  moDmeat,  did  thy  sires  repine, 
80,  ia  his  time,  thy  child  grown  grsT, 
ShaU  sigh  for  thine. 

Tet,  not  the  less  for  them  or  thon 

Hie  eternal  step  of  Progre-a  beats 
To  tliat  sreat  anthem,  calm  i<  nd  alow. 
Which  God  repeata  I 

Take  heart !— the  Waster  bnilds  again— 

A  charmed  Itfe  old  goodnesa  bath  ; 
The  tares  auiy  perish— bat  the  grain 
Is  not  for  death. 

God  works  in  aU  things  ;  all  obey 

Bis  flrst  propulsion  from  the  night : 
Bb,  wake  and  watch  I— the  world  Is  gray 
With  Dooming  light  I 


-^^^^^ww** 
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in  thd  Life  of  Isaac  T. 
Hoppor. 


BY   LYDIA  M.   CHILD. 

[  tiie  numerouB  caaea  under  Friend 

r's  oare,  while  Agent  of  the  Prison 

a,  I  will  select  a  few;  but  I  ahall 

I  the  names,  because  the  individ- 

lare  living,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to 

i  their  feelings  by  an  unnecessary 

a^e  id  paat  delinquenGies. 


C.  R.,  about  twenty-nine  yean  old, 
called  at  the  office,  and  said  he  had  been 
lately  released  from Moyamensing  prison; 
haying  been  sentenced  for  two  years,  on 
account  of  selling  stolen  goods.  When 
Friend  Hopper  inquired  whether  it  was 
his  first  onence,  ne  frankly  answered, 
*^No.  I  have  been  in  Sing  Sing  prison 
twice  for  grand  larceny.  I  served  five 
years  each  time.'' 

''Thou  art  still  very  young,"  rejoined 
Friend  Hopper;  ''and  it  seems  a  lar^ 
portion  of  thy  life  has  been  spent  m 
prison.  I  am  afraid  thou  art  a  bad  man. 
But  I  hope  thou  seest  the  error  of  thy 
ways,  and  art  now  determined  to  do  bet- 
ter.    Hast  thou  any  friends  V 

He  replied,  "  I  have  a  mother;  a  poor, 
hard-working  woman,  who  sells  hruit  and 
candies  in  the  streets.  If  you  will  give 
me  a  start,  I  will  try  to  lead  an  honest 
life  henceforth;  for  I  want  to  be  a  com- 
fort and  support  to  her.  I  have  no  other 
friend  in  the  world,  and  nobody  to  help 
me.  When  I  left  prison  I  was  advised  to 
come  to  you.  I  am  a  shoemaker;  and  if 
I  had  money  to  buy  a  set  of  tools,  I 
woidd  work  at  my  trade,  and  take  care  of 
my  motherk" 

Necessary  tools  were  procured  for  him, 
and  he  seemed  very^teful;  saving  it 
was  the  first  time  in  his  life  that  ne  had 
found  any  one  willing  to  help  him  to  be 
honest,  when  he  came  out  of  prison. 
Great  doubts  were  entertained  of  the  suc- 
cess of  this  case;  because  the  man  had 
been  so  many  times  convicted.  But  he 
occasionally  (aJled  at  the  office,  and  id- 
ways  appeared  sober  and  respectable.  A 
few  months  after  his  first  introduction,  he 
sent  Friend  Hopper  a  letter  from  Oswego, 
enclosing  seven  dollars  for  his  mother. 
He  immediately  delivered  it,  and  re- 
turned with  a  cheerful  heart  to  enter  it 
on  his  record,  adding,  "The  poor  old 
woman  was  much  pleased  that  her  son 
remembered  her,  and  said  she  believed 
he  was  now  going  to  do  well. " 

After  that  0.  R  frequently  sent  &Ye  or 
ten  dollars  to  his  mother,  through  the 
same  channel,  and  paid  her  rent  punctual- 
ly. He  refunded  all  the  money  Ihe  As- 
sociation had  lent  him,  and  made  some 
small  donations,  in  token  of  gratitude. 
Having  behaved  in  a  very  ezemplarv 
manner  during  four  years  and  a  half, 
Friend  Hopper,  at  his  earnest  reouest, 
applied  to  the  Governor  to  have  aU  the 
n^ts  of  citizenship  restored  to  him. 
This  was  readily  obtained  by  a  full  and 
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candid  statement  of  the  caae.  It  is  en- 
tered on  the  record  with  thia  remark: 
'^  C.  R.  has  experienced  a  wonderful 
change  for  the  better  since  he  first  called 
upon  us.  He  said  he  should  always  re- 
member the  kindness  that  had  been  ex- 
tended to  him,  and  hoped  he  should  never 
do  anything  to  make  as  regret  it." 

He  afterwards  opened  a  store,  with  a 
partner,  and  up  to  this  present  time,  is 
doing  well,  both  in  a  moral  and  worldly 
point  of  view.  Five  years  and  a  haU 
after  he  began  to  reform  Dr.  Russ,  of 
New  York,  sent  a  discharged  prisoner  to 
him,  in  search  of  work.  He  wrote  in  re- 
ply, as  follows:  <' I  have  obtained  good 
employment  for  the  beater  of  your  note; 
and  it  gives  me  much  pleasure  at  my 
heart  to  do  something  for  him  that  wishes 
to  do  well.  So  leave  him  to  me;  and  I 
trust  you  will  be  gratified  to  Igaiow  the 
end  of  charity  from  a  discharged  convict. " 
A  week  elapsed  before  the  man  could 
enter  on  his  new  employment;  and  C.  R. 
paid  his  board  during  that  time. 

A  person  whom^  will  call  Michael 
Stanley,  was  sentenced  to  Sing  Sins  for 
two  years;  being  convicted  of  grand  lar- 
ceny when  he  was  about  twenty- two  years 
old.  When  his  term  expired,  he  called 
upon  the  Prison  Association,  and  obtain- 
ed assistance  in  procuring  employment. 
He  endeavored  to  establSh  a  good  char- 
acter, and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  gain  the 
affections  of  a  very  orderly,  industrious 
young  woman,  whom  he  soon  after  mar- 
ried. In  his  register,  Friend  Hopper 
thus  describes  a  visit  to  them,  little  more 
than  a  year  after  he  was  discharged 
from  prison  :  **  I  called  yesterday  to 
visit  M.  S.  He  lives  in  the  upper  part 
of  a  brick  house,  nearly  new.  His  wife 
is  a  neat,  likely-looking  woman,  and  ap- 
pears to  be  a  nice  housekeeper.  Every- 
thing about  the  premises  indicates  fru- 
gality, industry  and  comfort.  They 
have  plain  substantial  fumitiire,  and  a 
good  carpet  on  the  floor.  Before  their 
door  is  a  grass-plat,  and  the  margin  of 
the  fence  is  lined  with  a  variety  of  plants 
in  bloom.  He  and  his  wife,  and  her 
mother,  manifested  much  gratification  at 
my  visit." 

In  a  little  more  than  two  years  after  he 
began  to  retrieve  the  early  mistakes  of 
his  life,  M.  S.  established  a  provision  shop 
on  his  own  account,  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  was  successful.  He  and  his 
tidy  little  wife  called  on  Friend  Hopper, 
from  time  to  time,  and  always  cheered 
his  heart  by  their  respectable  appes,f«nce, 


and  the  sincere  gratitude  they  manifeited. 
The  following  record  stands  in  the  regit- 
ter:  '*  M.  S.  called  at  my  hooae  and 
spent  an  hour  with  me.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  society  of  Methodists,  and  I  ledlj 
believe  he  is  a  reformed  ntan.  It  is  now 
more  than  four  years  and  a  half  sinoehe 
was  released  from  Sing  Sing,  and  his  oon- 
duct  has  ever  since  been  unexceptioii- 
able." 

Another  young  man,  whom  I  will  call 
Hans  Overton,  was  the  son  of  ^ery  re- 
spectable parents,  but  unfortunately  he 
formed  acquaintanoe    with  unpiin^pled 
men  when  he  was  too  young  and  inex- 
perienced to  be   a  judge  of   character. 
Being  comipted   by  their  influokce,  he 
forged  a  check  on  a  bank  in  Albany.    He 
was  detected,  and  sentenced  to  the  State 
Prison  for  two  years.     When  he  was  re- 
leased,  at  twenty-two  years  of  age,  he 
did  the  best  he  could  to  effiioe  the  blot  oa 
his    reputation.     But  after   having  ob- 
tained respectable  employment,  he  wae 
discharged  because  his  employer  was  told 
he  had  been  in  prison.     He  procured  an- 
other situation,  and  the  same  thing  again 
occurred.     He  began  to  think  there  vaa 
no  use  in  trying  to  redeem  his  lost  diar- 
aoter.     In  this  discouraged  state  of  mind, 
he  applied  to  the  Prison   Association  for 
assistance.       Inquiries    were     made  of 
the  two  gentlemen  in  whose  employ  he 
had  been  more  tlian  a  year.     They  said 
they  had  found  him  capable,  industiions 
and  faithful;  and  their  distrust  of  him 
was  founded  solely  on  the  fact  of  hii 
being  a  discharged  convict.     For  80in» 
time  he  obtained  temporary  employmenlii 
now  and  then;  and  the  association  ko| 
him  smaU  sums  of  money  whenever  W 
necessities  required.     At  one  time  he  vMi 
charged   with  being  an  accomplice  ini 
larceny;  but  upon  investigation  it  ws8a» 
certained  that  he  had  become  mixed  vjp 
with  an  affair  which  made  him  appear  ta 
disadvantage,  though  he  had  no  disboiMi 
intentions    in  relation    to  it.     Fin^ 
through  the  influence  of  the  aasociatiflilj 
he  obtained  a  situation  in  a  drug-B(oi«i 
His  employer  was  fully  informed  om 
oeming    his  previous   history,   but  «l| 
willing  to  take  him  on  trial.     He  remail 
ed  there  five  years,  and  conducted  hifl 
self    in  the    most    exemplary    mamii 
Having  married  meanwhile,  he  was  4 
sirous  to  avail  himself  of  an  opportmd 
to  obtain  a  higher  salary;  and  the  dii( 
ffist  very  willingly  testified  that  his  M 
duct  had  been  entirely  satisfaotory  dl^ 
ring  the  time  he  had  been  vrith  him.  Bol 
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in  about  eight  montliB  hiB  new  employer 
dinoTeied  tluithe  had  been  in  prison, 
and  he  immediately  told  him  he  had  bet- 
ter procaie  acme  other  situation;  though 
he  acknowledged  that  he  had  no  fault  to 
find  with  him.    Friend   Hopper  sought 
an  mkrmw  with  this    gentleman  and 
repreaented  the  yonthf ulness  of  H.  O. ,  at 
the  time  he  committed  the  misdemeanor, 
which  had  80  much  injured  the  prospects 
of  his  life.    He   urged  his   subsequent 
good  conduct,  and  the  apparent  sincerity 
of  hii  efforts  to  build  up  a  reputation  for 
honeitf.    He  finally  put  the  case  home  to 
him,  bj  saking  how  he  would  like  to  have 
otheia  conduct  toward  a  son  of  his  o¥m, 
under  aimilar  circumstances.     It  was  a 
point  of  view  from  which  the  gentleman 
had  never  before  considered  the  question, 
and  hii  mind  was  somewhat  impressed  by 
it:  but  his  prejudices    were  not  easily 
overoome.    Meanwhile,  the  druggist  was 
very  willing  to   reoeive  the  young  man 
hack  again;  and  he  returned.     It  seems 
aa  if  it  would  have  been  almost  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  have  avoided  sinking  into 
the  depths  of  discouragement  and  des- 
pention,  if  he  had  not  received  timely 
aasatanoe  from  the  Prison  Association. 
How  highly  he  appreciated  their  aid  may 
be  infened  from  the  following  letter  to 
Imc  T.  Hopper: 

"  My  dear  friend,  as  business  prevents 

me  from  seeing  you  in  the  day-time,  I 

itkt  this  method  to  express  my  thanks 

far  the  noble  and  generous  mention  made 

^«i  me  in  your  remarks  before  the  Asso- 

which  remarks  were  as  pleasant 

exciting  to  me  as  they  were  unex- 

I  need  scarcely  assure  you,  my 

and  generoos  friend,  (generous  not 

p^  to  so  humble  an  individual  as  my- 

pbif,  but  to  all  your   fellow  creatures,) 

ifcst  it  is  out  of  my  power  to  find  words 

|b  thank  you  adequately,  or  to  express 

py  feelings  on  that  occasion.     I  was  the 

pan  gratified  because  my  dear  wife  was 

fetaM&t  with  me,  and  also  my  brother-in- 

m.    Oh,  what  a  noble  work  the  society 

isnffiged  in.     My  most  fervent  prayer 

Ithat  your  name   may  remain  on  its  list 

t  many  yean  to  come.     Then  indeed 

iMldl  have  no  fears  for  those  poor  un- 

Itimates,  whose  first  unthinking  error 

98  them    unconditionally  within  the 

ma  of   vice  and  crime.     That  you 

enjoy  a  very  merry  Christmas,  and 

^  happy  New  Years,  is  the  sincere 

e  of  my  wife  and  myself. " 

I  B.,  who  has   been  for  several  years 

the  employ  of    the  association,   was 

Jan.  4. 


raised  by  their  aid  from  the  lowest 
depths  of  intemperance,  and  has  become 
a  highly  respectable  and  useful  citizen. 

J.  M.,  who  was  in  Sing  Sing  prison 
four  years,  for  grand  larceny,  was  aided 

ar  the  association  at  various  times,  and 
ways  repaid  the  money  precisely  at  the 
appointea  day.  His  industry  and  skill- 
ful management  excited  envy  and  jeal- 
ousy^  in  some  who  had  less  faculty  for 
business.  They  taunted  him  with  having 
been  a  convict,  and-  threw  all  maimer  ^ 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  making  an 
honest  living.  Among  other  prosecutions, 
a  suit  at  law  was  instituted  against  him, 
which  cost  him  seventy-five  dollars.  The 
charge  was  entirely  without  foundation, 
and  when  brought  before  the  court,  was 
promptly  dismissed.  It  is  now  about  six 
years  since  J.  M. ,  resolved  to  retrieve  his 
character,  and  he  still  perseveres  in  the 
right  course. 
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What  Oonstitates  True  Eappinass  in 
the  CosiJTigal  State. 

BY   RSV.    ▲.    ▲  LIPSCOMB. 


One  of  the  most  »erious  errors  that 
can  occupy  the  mind,  is  that  which  re- 
gards marriage  as  an  end  in  itself. 
Such  is  not  a  correct  view  of  this  im- 
portant relation.  If  it  be  so  contem- 
plated, each  party  will  inevitably  feel 
that  nothing  more  remains  to  be  effect- 
ed. The  object  was  possession.  That 
secured,  all  vigilance  of  thought  ceases; 
the  disposition  to  please  vanishes;  af- 
fection relapses  into  indifference;  and 
kind-hearted  attentions  become  un- 
known. The  true  idea  of  marriage  is, 
that  it  is  a  menns,  and  not  an  end. 
Providence  designed  it  to  sustain  this 
character.  If  it  have  most  responsible 
duties,  if  it  bring  the  most  solemn  of 
all  engagements,  it  is  with  reference  to 
our  happiness  ;  and,  consequently,  wed- 
ded blisa  is  only  to  be  sought  in  the 
faithful  dischaige  of  wedded  obligations. 
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rhe  husband  and  wife  virtually  separ- 
ite  themselve-S  in  i  measure,  fram  the 
)uter  world,  and  covenant  before  God 
»  promote  each  other's  pleasure.  The 
irst  and  last  sentiment  should  be,  that 
;hey  are  to  be  a  mutual  blessing.  To 
ook  to  the  external  world  for  their 
lappiness — seek  it  in  the  crowded  sa 
oon — to  repair  to  the  next  neighbor's 
»  find  it,  is  a  sacrifice  of  the  great  priu- 
;iple  on  which  such  a  union  is  based. 
[jet  the  parties  be  thrown  upon  them- 
lelves  for  pleasure,  and  marriage  will 
)e  constantly  viewed  as  a  means  to  se- 
jure  it  Every  thing  will  be  avoided 
;hat  would  tend  to  mar  domestic  traii- 
[uility.  The  business  of  each  day  will 
)e  to  remove  all  grounds  of  irritation 
o  soothe  asperities  of  temper,  to  culti- 
vate increasing  nearness  of  relation,  and 
o  form  their  own  n.itui-es  in  the  same 
Qold.  Married  persons  should  ever  re- 
aember  that  their  happiness  hangs  on 
he  perpetuation  of  those  sentiments  and 
selings  which  originally  drew  them  to- 
ether.  The  interesting  days  that  pre- 
eded  their  union  ought  to  be  unceas- 
agly  lived  over  and  over,  until  their 
pirit  becomes  the  spirit  of  life.  Who 
an  recur  to  those  moments,  when  love 
ad  been  but  recently  enshrined  in  the 
eart,  when  fancy  had  but  one  image 
efere  her  vision;  when  memory  was 
>8t  in*  hope,  and  hope  merged  in  the 
artainties  of  reality,  and  not  realize 
[lat  the  past  has  a  wondrous'power  over 
uman  emotions  ?  Blissful  was  the  pre- 
ide  season,  bright  and  beautiful,  like 
tie  days  that  sted  upon  us  in  the  wintry 
me  as  sweet  harbingers  of  the  soft 
pring.  Anxiety  quickened  the  play 
f  feeling;  and  affection,  tender  and  ar- 
ent,  made  every  heart-fltring  give  forth 
le  richest  melody.  The  intensity  of 
)mance  was  equaled,  without  its  follies; 
id  the  valor  of  chivalry  was  realized 
'ithout  its  vices.  Was  there  a  mo- 
lent  then,  when  an  unkind  word  would 
ftve  been  uttered?  Was  there  an 
our  then,  when  the  society  of  the 
losen  one  would  not  have  been  pre- 
irable  to  any  other  fellowship]  Let 
le  married  preserve  those  fervent  feel- 


^^g^y  generous  sentimentSy  and  noble 
principles;  let  them  be  corrected  by  ex- 
perience and  matured  by  wisdom ;  let 
them  reign  supreme  in  the  bosom  with- 
out changing  into  reserve  and  indiffer- 
ence,  and  it  will  be  found,  that,  though 
flowers  wither  and  foilage  fades,  the 
joys  of  the  spirit  have  the  elements  o€ 
immortality  within  them. 

The  respective  spheres  of  husband 
and  wife  ought  to  be  kept  sacred  by 
each  other.     Any  attempt  to  destroy 
the   line  of  separation  between  them 
will  be  succeeded  by  the  same  resultB 
that  alwajB  follow  an  infringement  of 
natural  law.     Each  one  has  a  prescribed 
part  to  perform.     To  vary  from  it,  is  to 
produce  disorder.     A  meddlesome  dis- 
position is  the  bane  of  domestic  comfort. 
It  is  invariably  associated  with  narrow 
views  and  captious  feelings.     As  a  fee> 
ble  member  of  the  physical  frame  is 
ever  drawing  disease  to  itself,  so  this 
temper  is  continually  attracting  circum- 
stances of  peevish  excitement.     It  has 
as  many  eyes  as  Ai^s;  and  they  are 
all  cross  eyes,  in  a  double  sense.     A. 
strict  watch  should  be  exercised  over 
the  mind,  in  respect  to  this  besetment^ 
It  grows  so  rapidly  that  it  must  be  check- 
ed in  its  incipiency.     The  strength  of 
conscience  must  he  made  to  bear  upon 
it.     The  minds  of  numerous  individu- 
als are  so  constituted  that  infirmities 
are  not  felt  to  be  evils.     Moral  princi- 
ple is,  therefore,  not  called  in  to  aid  in 
their  extermination.     Strange  fallacy 
of  judgment !     Nothing  is  beyond  the 
jurisdiction  of  conscience;  nothing  is 
unworthy  of  close  attention,   that  in- 
volves correct  sentiment  and  elevated 
feeling.     A  pin  may  destroy  life  as  well 
as  a  dagger.     A  small  substance  in  the 
eye  may  affect  the  sight.     We  call  these 
things  insignificant;  they  are  little  mat- 
ters.    Are  they,  indeed  1     So  much  the 
greater  blame  is  to  be  attached  to  us, 
if  they  be  suffered  to  distract  domestic 
life.     Are   they  little?    Try  to  over- 
come them,  and  you  will  see  that  om- 
nipotence will  have  to  aid  you  in  the 
effort.     The  serenity  of  the  fireside  is 
seldom  endangered  by  vice.      Forton- 
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itrij  for  ihe  world,  the  most  vicious  of 
lomon  creatures  are  not  generally  found 
ift  the  bonds  of  marriage.  Petty  trifles 
fann  the  trial  and  the  exposure.  The 
Terr  things  that  public  opinion  can  not 
leaeh  are  the  things  that  wreck  the 
iKjpn  of  wedded  blessedness.  To  have 
the  entire  control  over  them  is  an  im- 
portant feature  in  domestic  culture. 

If  it  be  desirable  to  cheriah  an  affec- 
fikmate  spirit^  it  is  equally  desirable  to 
ciilt[?ate  such   manners  as  will  accord 
with  it     One  has  lived  in  the  world  to 
little  purpoee  who  has  not  observed  the 
effeetof  agreeable  behavior.     Persons 
▼ho  have  no  other  pretensions  to  re- 
oommend  them  often  win   their  way 
thztMif^  aociel^  by  this  means  alone. 
However  erroneous  the  criterion  may 
be,  there  are  but  few  who  do  not  re- 
gud  manners  as  expressive  of  charac- 
ter.   A  good   temper  and  disagreeable 
mannen  are  sometimes  strangely  found 
togeth^.     The  rough  bark  of  a  tree 
may  cover  a  smooth  skin.     Domestic 
life  should  present  a  happy  union  of  a 
kind  spirit  and  kind  manners.     Noth- 
ing should  be  overlooked  that  can  pro- 
mote elevated  sentiments.     K  perfect 
politeness  should  be  anywhere  exhibitr 
ed,  it  should  be  in  the  relation  existing 
between  husband  and  wife.     There  are 
constant  opportunities  occurring  for  the 
disploj  of  an  affectionate  and  fervent 
attachment.      There  are  innumerable 
little  attentions  that  may  be  shown  to 
each  other  with  no  inconsiderable  ad- 
vantage.     A  tender  look,  a  soothing 
word,  a  trifling  act  expressive  of  esteem 
axenotwithontinfluence.  Theystrength- 
en  love.     They  impress  the  memory. 
They     render     intercourse     pleasant 
Manners  have  a  reflex  action  upon  the 
spirit  of  their  object     If  thera  were  no 
Mier  reason,  this  should  lead  to  their 
diligent  cultivation.    The  truth  of  these 
observations  applies  especially  to  the 
sterner  sex.     Good  husbands  are  not 
always  fortunate  in  their  manners.  The 
feelings  of  their  wives  are  frequently 
hurt  by  their  hasty  words  and  inoon- 
sidente  acts.     A  source  of  unpleasant- 
I  is  thus  kept  constantly  open.    Dis- 


cord not  seldom  arises  from  these  ap- 
parently insigniflcant  causes.      When 
we  remember  that  the  Uls  of  life  fall  the 
heavier  upon  delicate  woman ;  when  we 
remember  that  the  trials  of  marriage 
oppress  her  the  more  severely,  can  any 
carefulness  of  manner  be  too  great  in 
our  conduct  toward  her  1     No  rules  can 
be  laid  down  on  the  subject  of  manners ; 
but  this  may  be  said,  that  if  the  mind 
of  each  party  subordinate  its  gratifica- 
tion to  the  will  of  the  other,  and  mani- 
fest an  appropriate  and  corresponding 
style  of  action,  the  end  will  be  obtained. 
The  duties  of  marriage  are  both  nega- 
tive and  positive     We  are  to  abstain 
from  every  thing  that  would  lessen  the 
power  of  affection,  and,  also,  exert  all 
our  agency  to  add  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  wedded  state.      The  united  pair 
should  live  for  one  another,  in  hum- 
ble subjection  to  the  law  of  God,  and 
with  ceaseless  reference  to  the  glory  of 
Crod.     Inferior  to  that  highest  and  holi- 
est sentiment  of  religion,  this  convic- 
tion should  be  enthroned  with  them. 
If  adversities  should  overtake  them,  if 
fortune  should,  in  the  language  of  the 
world,  frown   upon  them,  and  if  the 
firmament  above,  and  the  landscape  be- 
low, should  be  dark  and  dismal,  such  a 
principle,   associated   with  all  that  is 
tender  and  endearing  in  human  feeling, 
will  only  bind  them  the  nearer  to  each 
other,  as  the  storm  that  strips  the  foli- 
age from  the  tree  seems  but  to  make  its 
roots  strike  the  deeper  into  the  firm 
earth.     Impulse  is  short-lived ;  romance 
soon  decays ;  but  such  love  expires  only 
in  the  grave.     It  partially  renews  the 
faded  scenes  of  Eden,  and  almost  im- 
ages the  communion  and  companion- 
ship of  heaven. 

The  benign  influence  of  Christianity 
should  be  sought  to  consecrate  the  do- 
mestic relations,  to  hallow  the  love  of 
husband  and  wife,  and  to  breathe  its 
blessed  benediction  over  their  daily  in- 
tercourse. The  office  of  this  benevolent 
agent  is  two-fold ;  it  implants  a  new 
alection,  love  to  God,  and  it  purifies 
and  ennobles  the  natural  aflections  of 
the  heart     If  its  glory  is  seen  in  the 
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former,  it  ib  ako  seea  in  tbe  latter. 
Oh  !  how  holy  is  human  love  under  its 
operation  !  The  thought  of  immortal- 
ity adds  joy  to  every  other  joy.  A 
eommon  heaven  animates  husband  and 
wife  by  its  hopes  ;  a  common  Saviour 
is  their  constant  guest  Could  we  look 
on  the  objects  of  our  regard  in  the  light 
of  infidelity,  what  encouragement  should 
we  have  to  cherish  atfection  ;  If  they 
are  to  perish  so  soon,  if  they  be  but  lit- 
tle better  than  the  beasts  that  descend 
to  the  dust,  then  what  is  there  to  call 
forth  oxir  love?  The  heart  can  not 
bear  such  mockery.  It  will  not  endure 
it.  Kever,  never,  never  1  Better  not 
love  at  all,  if  there  be  no  hereafter. 
Better  never  form  an  attachment,  if 
death  is  to  triumph  over  soul  and  body. 
Thus  Christianity  chimes  with  our  natu- 
ral instincts  and  affections.  It  sancti- 
fies human  love,  and  enshrines  it  with- 
in the  same  sanctuaiy  that  contains  the 
love  of  God.  The  altar  within  the 
vail,  where  the  shekinah  rests,  and  the 
cherubim  watch,  is  dedicated  to  the 
chosen  object  of  earthly  afiection. 


N^^^W^^/^WW- 


Hints  to  Toxing  Ladies,  on  the  So- 
ciety of  Young  Hen. 


No  PERIOD  of  life  is  more  decisive  of  a 
female's  character  than  that  in  which  she 
enters  the  society  of  the  opposite  sex,  as- 
a  woman.  Her  manners  and  conversa- 
tion at  that  time  usually  do  much  to  de- 
termine her  condition  for  life.  The  ideal 
which  she  carries  with  her  into  the  world 
becomes  the  presiding  star  of  her  destiny. 
On  her  genenJ  estimate  of  man,  and  the 
views  she  entertains  of  his  sex,  every 
thing  now  depends.  If  she  can  penetrate 
character,  and  has  resolution  to  form  high 
purposes,  blessed  is  her  lot. 

ilrst,  then,  I  can  not  join  with  those 
who  advise  a  young  lady  to  banish  en- 
tirely from  her  mind  every  thought  of 
love,  until  she  receives  overtures  for  par- 
ticular attention.  Providence  desiinied 
her  for  the  exercise  of  her  affections;  why. 


theiify.  seek  wholly  to  suppress  them,  or  i» 
expend  no  thought  whatever  upon  themi 
**  Nature,"  savs  a  recent  writer,  "  will 
assert  her  rights  over  the  beings  she  haa 
made.  She  avenges  all  attempts  to  force 
or  shackle  her  operations.  We  oug^t, 
long  agOr  to  have  been  convinced  that  the 
only  power  allowed  to  us  is  the  power  of 
direcUon."  Yet  ''  to  girls  have  been  de- 
nied "tLe  very  thoughts  of  love,  even  in 
its  noblest  and  purest  form.''  They 
**  know  nothing  at  all  of  it,  or  nothing 
but  what  they  have  clandestinely  bor- 
rowed from  corrupt  sources. "  Is  not  this 
evidently  doing  violence  to  one  of  the 
strongest,  and,  I  will  add,  the  holiest, 
impulse  of  our  nature?  If  it  be  tme,  as 
some  affirm,  that  the  marriage  service 
is  the  first  part  of  the  liturgv  perused  by 
a  young  lady,  I  do  not  regara  it  as  a  mat- 
ter for  surprise,  derision ,  or  censure.  She 
who  forces  her  mind  wholly  off  this  sab- 
ject  will  be  ill  qualified,  when  the  occa- 
sion demands  it,  to  hsten  to  proposals  of 
marriage.  Ignorance  or  blindnecs  can  do 
little  to  give  her  the  sound  judgment, 
and  true  discrimination,  which  alone 
should  dictate  her  reply.  No;  let  this 
rather  be  done.  Let  teachers  and  parents 
speak  frankly  on  this  topic,  treat  it  as  a 
serious  concern,  and  aid  her  to  form,  in 
her  mind,  a  model  of  moral  and  intellee- 
tual  excellence,  such  as  would  render  one 
a  desirable  comp^on,  and  yet  let  tliia 
model  be  not  a  creature  of  romance,  but 
of  real  life.  Is  it  not  better  thus  to  guide 
the  affections,  and  regulate  the  views  on 
this  subject,  than  to  stifie  all  feeling,  and 
blindfold  the  mind  to  love?  In  what 
province  should  reason  be  exercised,  if 
not  in  that  which  affects  our  condition 
through  life,  for  weal  or  for  woe? 

But,  while  encouraged  to  give  suitable 
thought  to  this  subject,  let  not  a  young 
lady  become  totally  absorbed  in  it.  Let 
her  not  look  only  on  a  gentleman  to  can- 
vass his  merits  as  a  lover  and  a  husband. 
The  sexes  should  associate  for  other  and 
nobler  objects — for  social  enjoyment,  for 
intellectual  improvement,  and  for  mutual 
aid — ^as  moral  and  religious  bein^.  8he 
who  overlooks  these  precious  advantages 
of  general  society  sacrifices  an  invaluable 
means  of  education,  no  less  than  one  of 
rational  gratification. 

Still  less  should  one  allow  herself  to  im- 
aflpne  every  gentleman  in  love  with  her. 
This  sometimes  occurs  in  consequence  of 
an  ignorance  of  the  world;  sometimes 
from  the  illusion  of  very  strong  affections; 
and,  again,  from  the  unworthy  practioe 
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d  tertain  younx  men,  who  delight  in 
ciictuig  and  triJfling  with  the  feelmgs  of 
1^  c^poftite  Bex.  I^t  the  cause  be  what 
it  Hiay,  nothing  more  exposes  a  lady  to 
iidicoje.  Such  extreme  and  man&est 
MBBtiTeneaa  provokes  the  trifler  to  fresh 
fuffiea.  The  sensible  are  disgusted  by  it; 
md  she  who  thus  indulges  her  imagina- 
tMDis  K>wing  the  wind,  and  will  reap  the 
wUiiwind.  Sorrow,  regret,  and  disap- 
paintmakt  await  her. 
Inregard  to  ''  behavior  to  gentlemen," 

'  I  do  not  think  set  rales  and  forms  are 
isadfiiL  Where  the  heart  is  duly  con- 
trolled, and  the  imderstanding  cultivat- 
ed, sad  fancy  a  servant,  not  mistress,  of 
ike  MHily  the  deportment  will  be  >pon- 
tsDeoosly  right  and  commendable.  Then 
all  nay  be  safely  trusted  to  nature.  The 
Banners  will  be  the  expression  of  gentle- 
mem  mingled  with  firmness. 

Two  errors^  however,  are  so  prevalent, 
is  8<Hne  circles,  as  to  demand  a  passing 
notiee.  One  is  that  of  the  forward  and 
prasoming.     No  lady  can  make  advances 

.  of  a  character  bold  and  obvious  to  a  gen- 
tlenian,  and  still  retain  a  good  name  in 
iociely.  Modesty  is  the  only  current 
coin  of  her  sex;  nothing  can  atone  for  its 
abaence.  A  self-possessed  yet  retiring 
Disnner.  is  at  once  the  index  and  the 
disna  of  female  worth.  It  may  be  need- 
teas  to  speak  of  the  confirmed  coquette. 
She,  like  the  coxcomb,  may  expect  no 
BUKcy  from  others,  lliere  are  few  to 
whom  the  caution  of  the  poet  is  neces- 
sary: 

^She  can  both  fttlae  and  friendly  be. 

•  •  «  •  «  • 

She  gives  a  aide  glance,  and  looks  down. 
Beware,  Beware ; 
Traat  her  not ; 
'She  la  fooling  thee.'' 

Examples  of  this  character,  I  beUeve, 
are  comparatively  rare,  despite  his  opin- 
ion who  said  that,  ''  at  sixteen,  woman  is 
a  coquette  paar  instvnct,^*  Still,  it  is  true 
that  * '  the  whole  system  of  education  tends 
more  to  instruct  women  to  allure  than  to 
repel;"  althoimh  '*  as  rationally  might  the 
military  disciplinarian  limit  his  tuition  to 
the  mode  of  assault,  leaving  his  soldiery 
in  entire  ignorance  of  the  tactics  of  de- 
fense." 

Opposed  to  this  fault  stands  that  of  un- 
due reserve.  Some  young  ladies  are  so 
tnined  ss  apparently  to  enshrine  them- 
selves from  ail  approach,  in  the  society  of 
gentlemen.  They  are  models  of  deco- 
rum, miiades  of  prudence,  and  drawn  up 


as  if  always  anticipating  a  foe.  They  in- 
wardly sneer  at  all  sentiment,  and  deride 
those  who  exhibit  it,and  pride  themselves, 
above  idl  things,  in  keeping  every  one 
completely  at  a  distance. 

I  do  not  deny  that  a  female  has  a  right, 
and  ought,  to  repel  all  improper  liberties, 
and  to  show  those  who  are  unduly  famil- 
iar that  she  can  assume,  at  fit  times,  a 
little  dignity.  But  need  one,  in  doing 
this,  buud  round  herself  a  wall  of  ice? 
Shall  she,  through  fear  of  seeming  fond 
and  forward,  put  on  an  eternal  frown?  In 
avoiding  French  freedom,  we  often  sub- 
stitute an  Anglo-American  prudery.  The 
slightest  compliment  is  interpreted  as 
flattery;  so  that  the  remarker  must  do 
violence  to  his  honest  convictions,  lest  he 
offend  an  over  suspicious  maidenly  pride. 

The  true  medium  between  boldness 
and  a  chilling  reserve  may  not  be  easily 
attained;  yet  it  is  worth  years  of  effort 
even  to  approximate  this  happy  manner. 
There  are  women  who  can  invite  to  easy 
and  pleasant  conversation,  and  yet  repel 
the  most  trivial  impropriety  in  a  genUe- 
man.  I  could  wish  that  our  female 
writers,  in  their  minute  directions  to  the 
young  of  their  sex,  had  recommended 
this  desirable  medium,  instead  of  teach- 
ing them  to  regard  themselves  as  always 
acting  on  the  defensive.  Can  a  lady 
never  accept  a  present  from  a  gentleman, 
without  so  doing  it  as  to  encourage  his 
particular  attentions?  Does  she,  by  con- 
senting to  walk  or  ride  with  one,  bind 
herself  to  him  for  life,  or  invite  his  ad- 
dresses as  a  suitor? 

But  let  a  young  woman  resolve  that, 
while  she  receives  the  ordinary  marks  of 
courtesy  with  readiness,  she  will  not  iJ- 
low  herself  to  infer  that  they  signify 
every  thing.  If  the  remarks  of  Lord 
Bacon  be  correct  in  general,  that '  Vomen 
when  young,  are  the  idols  of  men,"  the 
reverse  of  it  is  not  seldom  true.  A  com- 
panion for  the  evening  is  invested  with 
imaginary  dispositions;  and  she,  who 
ougnt  to  have  exercised  her  judgment, 
and  waited  for  decisive  tokens  of  favor, 
is  captivated  without  the  least  intention 
on  the  part  of  her  fancied  lover. 

It  is  certainly  desirable  that  a  young 
lady  be  acquainted,  and  that  somewhat 
particularly,  with  a  variety  of  gentlemen. 
Thus  only  can  she  be  qualified  to  discrim- 
inate between  the  undeserving,  the  in- 
different, and  the  excellent.  How  else 
can  you  know  the  indications  of  those 
who  undervalue  your  sex  in  general — the 
worthless,  gay,  and  unprincipled — and 
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guard  againBt  their  influence?  Fhere  are 
those  who  deUffht  in  making  sport  of  an 
ines^perienced  female.  To  understand 
the  traits  of  such,  you  must  some  time 
have  met  with  them.  But  be  sure  you 
never  place  yourself  in  the  power  of  an 
individual  of  this  character,  or  of  one 
whose  principles  and  designs  you  suspect. 
If  you  doubt  the  purity  of  any  one  who 
seeks  your  society  frequently,  consult 
with  a  tiiend  older  or  wiser  than  yourself, 
and  abide  by  the  judgment  of  disinter- 
ested observers. 

There  are  instances  in  which  a  young 
woman  is  brought  into  the  society  of  the 
other  sex  by  her  brothers.  This  some- 
times exposes  one  to  mistake  the  civilities 
of  friendship  for  the  manifestations  of 
love.  Thus  situated,  you  ought  to  take 
special  heed  against  those  romantic  ideas 
and  premature  speculations  that  spring 
from  passion  and  fancy.  Here,  as  at  all 
times,  the  advice  of  a  judicious  brother, 
before  whom  those  of  his  own  sex  are  ac- 
customed completely  to  disclose  their  true 
character,  should  be  sought  and  prized. 
Do  not  permit  yourself  to  indulge  a  pre- 
dilection for  one  against  whom,  as  a  com- 
panion for  life,  so  near  a  relative  and 
friend  has  warned  you. 


■Mi%WV»W»»%¥». 


TB2  AN&BL'S  SSABCE 

BT  MBS.  JANB  L.  SMITH. 

I  CAN  not  find  the  thing  I  seek, 
Through  earth,  or  air,  or  sky. 

'Twill  still  elude  my  eager  grasp; 
'Twill  still  my  search  defy. 

In  every  unfrequented  clime. 
In  every  well  known  spot, 

I've  sought  in  vain  the  prize  to  find- 
One  thing  that  changes  not. 

They  told  me  earth  was  beautiful — 

A  garden  full  of  flowers, 
Of  scented  shrubs  and  pleasant  plants, 

Of  vines  and  myrtle  bowers. 
I  thought  so  till  I  saw  the  bloom 

Upon  the  roses  fade, 
And  marked  the  dry  and  withered  leaves 

That  strew'd  the  wintiy  glade. 


They  told  me  that  the  sunshine  slept 

Upon  earth  8  verdant  hills. 
And  sparkled  in  the  limpid  course 

Of  rippling  mountain  riUa. 
I  knew  not  that  the  glowing  ray 

Must  pale  as  night  came  on. 
And  darkness  shroud  each  fav'rite  spot 

The  sun  had  shone  upon. 

They  spoke  of  towers  and  palaces, 

Of  domes  and  gilded  fanes. 
I  marked  the  ruins  time  had  made. 

And  felt  my  search  was  vain. 
In  vain,  I've  winged  my  rapid  flight 

To  earth's  remotest  spot; 
In  vain,  I've  sought  my  prize  to  find — 

One  thing  that  changes  not. 

They  told  me  that  the  mind  of  man 

Was  noble  in  its  aim, 
Endowed  with  gifts  which  angels  aharey 

With  powers  which  gods  might  olsim; 
Immortal  in  its  destiny. 

It  could  not  know  decay; 
A  spark  from  heaven  can  ne'er  go  out, 

However  faint  its  ray. 

Elate  with  hope,  I  hovered  near, 

At  last,  my  prize  to  find; 
But  ah!  the  mind  of  changing  man 

Is  fickler  than  the  wind. 
For  prejudice  and  wrong  have  warped 

Those  minds  I've  bared  to  scan; 
And  gilded  baubles  change  or  mar 

This  better  part  of  man. 

They  told  me  that  the  human  heart 

Knew  strong  and  changeless  ties; 
That  naught  but  death  could  break  the 
links 

Of  kindred  sympathies. 
I  marked  the  glow  that  earthly  love 

O'er  every  scene  could  fling; 
E'en  to  an  angel's  eye  it  seemed 

A  pure  and  holy  thing. 

Yet  time  would  quench,estrangement  chill, 

The  current  of  its  flow; 
Naught  but  a  mother's  love  could  bide, 

Through  this  world's  weal  or  woe. 
I  saw  it  ding  to  worthless  ones, 
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Heneif,  her  love  forgot; 
It  WIS  almost  the  prise  I  sought — 
One  thing  that  changes  not. 

Thejraaid  that  hope  could  cheer  the  soul, 

With  an  undying  ray; 
Bot  I  have  seen  its  light  illume, 

Grow  pale,  and  fade  away. 
Oh!  earth  has  not  one  boon  to  give, 

Within  its  wildest  range, 
That  feels  not  time's  decaying  touch. 

Thai  knows  not  blight  or  change. 

I^  spread  my  wings,  and  speed  my  flight, 

Bsck  to  my  stany  home, 
Where  kindied  spirits  chant  their  songs 

To  greet  me  as  I  come. 
Farewell,  O  earth.     In  yonder  sphere 

Is  cast  my  happier  lot; 
Thete  ye  may  seek  a  better  world— 

A  world  that  changes  not. 


't^tM^t^^^^fHHm 


MADAMB  QUYON. 
Translated  from  the  Frenoh. 

BY  FBOF.    UPHAM. 

[For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have 
not  read  the  last  volume  of  the  Mwobl- 
LAMT,  we  eive  in  the  preface  of  the 
present  artide  on  Madame  Guvon,  a  very 
brief  synopaia  of  her  early  childhood  and 
esriy  history.  As  but  a  little  of  this 
Sfnopda  is  a  repetition,  it  may  be  read 
with  interest  by  all.  If  any  one  should 
desire  the  last  volume,  of  six  months, 
which  contains  the  more  full  history, 
tliey  can  be  supplied  for  75  cents.] 

Madamjb  Guyon  was  born  at  Mon- 
tsigis,  a  French  town,  fifty  miles  south 
€f  Paris,  April  1 6, 1 648.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Jeume  B.  De  La  Mothe. 
At  the  age  of  seven  she  was  sent  to  a 
Ostholic  seminary,  under  the  care  of  a 
half  sister,  who  had  the  best  influence 
over  her. 

"This  good  sister,"  she  says,  "em- 
ployed her  time  in  instructing  me  in 
fiety,  and  in  such  branches  of  learning 


as  were  suitable  to  my  age  and  capac- 
ity. She  was  possessed  of  good  talents 
which  she  improved  well.  She  spent 
much  time  in  prayer,  and  her  faith 
seemed  strong  and  pure.  She  denied 
herself  of  every  other  satisfaction,  in 
order  that  she  might  be  with  me  and 
give  me  instruction.  So  great  was  her 
aflfection  for  me,  that  she  experienced, 
as  she  told  me  herself,  more  pleasure 
with  me  than  anywhere  else.  Certain 
it  is,  that  she  thought '  herself  well 
paid  for  her  efforts  in  my  behalf,  when- 
ever I  made  suitable  answers  on  the 
studies  in  which  I  was  engaged.  Un- 
der her  care  I  soon  became  mistress  of 
most  of  those  things  which  were  suit- 
able for  me ;  so  much  so  that  many 
grown  persons,  of  some  rank  and  figura 
in  the  world,  could  not  have  exhibited 
'such  evidence  of  proficiency  and  knowl- 
edge as  I  did." 

At  this  period  of  her  life  an  inci- 
dent occurred  which  seems  to  require 
some  explanation.  The  period  of  which 
we  are  now  speaking,  was  subsequent 
in  time  to  the  griaat  civil  war  in  Eng- 
land, which  'resulted  in  the  death  of 
Charles  First,  the  establishment  of  a 
new  government,  and  the  expulsion  of 
the  surviving  members  of  the  royal 
family.  Charles  had  married  Henri- 
etta Maria,  the  daughter  of  Henry 
Fourth,  and  sister  of  Louis  Thirteenth 
of  France.  Some  years  after  her  flight 
from  England  to  France,  this  distin- 
guished person  visited  the  city  of  Mon- 
targig.  It  is  related  in  her  auto-biog- 
raphy, that  while  she  was  at  the  Semi- 
nary of  the  Ursu lines  she  was  frequent- 
ly sent  for  by  her  father,  who  was 
desirous  of  seeing  her  from  time  to 
time  at  home.  On  one  of  these  occa- 
sions she  says  that  she  found  at  her 
father's  house  the  Queen  of  England. 
This  seems  to  have  been  in  the  year 
1665,  or  about  that  time.  She  was 
then  near  eight  years  of  age.  "My 
fether  told  the  Queen's  confessor  that 
if  he  wanted  a  little  amusement,  he 
might  entertain  himself  with  me  and 
propound  some  questions  to  me.  He 
tried  me  with  several  very  difficult  ones, 
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to  which  I  returned  such  correct  an- 
swers, that  he  carried  me  to  the  Queen 
and  said  to  her,  *  Your  Majesty  must 
have  some  diversion  with  this  child.' 
She  hIso  tried  me,  and  was  so  well 
sfttisfied  and  pleased  with  my  lively  an- 
swers and  my  manners,  that  she  not 
only  requested  my  father  to  place  me 
with  her,  but  urged  her  proposition 
with  no  small  importunity,  assuring 
him  that  she  would  take  particular 
care  of  me,  ahd  going  so  far  as  to  inti- 
mate that  she  would  mabe  me  Maid  of 
Honor  to  the  princess,  her  daughter. 
Her  desire  for  me  was  so  great  that  the 
refusal  of  my  father  evidently  diso* 
bliged  her.  Doubtless  it  was  God  who 
caused  this  refusal,  and  who  in  doing 
so  turned  off  the  stroke  which  might 
have  probably  intercepted  my  salvation. 
Weak  as  I  then  was,  how  could  I  have 
withstood  the  temptations  and  distrac- 
tions incidental  to  a  connection  with 
persons  so  high  in  rank  T* 

When  ten  years  old  she  was  placed 
at  the  Dominican  Convent.  The  pu- 
pils of  the  convent,  although  they  re- 
ceived religious  instruction  in  other 
ways,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  put 
in  possession  of  the  Bible  and  to  have 
the  use  of  it  in  private.  A  Bible, 
however,  had  been  providentially  left, 
by  whose  instrumentality  or  from  what 
motive  is  unknown,  in  the  chamber 
which  was  assigned  to  Mademoiselle 
De  La  Mothe.  Young  as  she  was,  she 
seems  to  have  had  a  heart  to  appreciate 
in  some  degree  the  value  of  this  heaven- 
sent gift.  "  I  spent  whole  days,"  she 
says,  "  in  reading  it ;  giving  no  atten- 
tion to  other  books  or  other  subjects 
from  morning  to  night.  And  having 
great  powers  of  recollection,  I  commit- 
ted to  memory  the  historical  parts  en- 
tirely." It  is  certainly  not  improbable 
that  these  solitary  perusals  of  the  Bi- 
ble had  an  influence  on  her  mind 
through  life,  not  only  in  enlarging  its 
sphere  of  thought  and  activity,  but  by 
teaching  her  to  look  to  Grod  alone  for 
direction,  and  by  laying  deep  and  broad 
the  foundations  of  that  piety  which  she 
subsequently    experienced.       She,    no 


doubt,  was  bom  of  the  spirit  in  tlus 
convent  at  this  early  age. 

At  the  age  of  18  she  was  married, 
by  a  contract  of  her  parents,  to  a  man 
of  wealth,  of  more  than  twice  her  own 
age,  much  against  her  choice.     Every 
effort  was  made  by  her  husbaud   and 
lus  friends  to  induce  her  to  give  up  her 
life  of  prayer,  and  become  absorbed   in 
the  life  of  wealth  and  worldly  pleasureu 
For  a  time  strong  worldly  influences 
brought  her  into  bondage,  but  having 
tasted  of  the  love  of  God,  she  found 
no  rest  in  the  mere  pleasures  of  worldly 
show.     She  for  a  time  left  off  prajrer, 
and  tried  to  satisfy  herself  with   out- 
ward religious  forms  and  deetls  of  be- 
nevolence,   in   which    her    whole     life 
abounded.     "I  was    very  assiduous,** 
she  remarks  in  her  life,  "  in  performing 
deeds  of    charity.     God  in  his  provi- 
dence had  given  me  an  abundance,  and 
but  few  of   the  poor  in  the   vicinity 
where  I  lived  who  did  not  partake  of 
my  alms."     About  this   time  she  be- 
came acquainted   with  a  very  devoted 
Franciscan,  who  gave  her  great  light  in 
r^^rd  to  the  higher  Christian  lifa      In 
conversation  with   her  he  said,  "  your 
efforts  have  been  unsuccessful  Madame, 
because  you  have  sought  without  what 
you  can  only  find   within.     Accustom 
yourself  to  seek  God  in  your  heart,  and 
you  will   not  fail  to  find   him."     Hav- 
ing said  these  words   the  Franciscan 
left  me,  "  I  saw  that  the  just  shall  live 
by  faith.     They  were  to   me  like   the 
stroke   of  a   dart,   which    pierced    my 
heart  asunder.     I  felt  at  this  instant 
deeply  wounded  with  the  love  of  God  ; 
a  wound  so  delightful  that  I  desired  it 
never  might  be  healed.     These  words 
brought  into  my  heart  what  I  had  been 
seeking  so   many  years.     Oh   Beauty, 
ancient  and  new  !     Why  have  I  known 
thee  so  late?     Alas,     I   sought    thee 
where  thou  wast  not,  and  did  not  seek 
thee   where  thou    wast !     It  was    for 
want  of  understanding  these  words  of 
thy   Gospel :     *The    kingdom   of  God 
Cometh  not  with  observation,  neither 
shall  they  say,  Lo  !  here,  or  lo  !  there  ; 
for,   behold,   the  kingdom  of   Grod  is 
within  you." 
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Troubles  now  multiplied  upon  her. 

In  a  ahort  time  she  lost  two  children, 

her  fittiier,   and   finally   her  husband. 

For  twenty-fonr  days  immediately  pre- 

oediiig  his  death   she  scarcely  left  his 

bed-gida     The  alleviation  of  physical 

suffering  was  not  the  only  result  of  her 

watchings  and  labors.  Clod  was  pleased 

to  bless  them  also  to  his  spiritual  good. 

In  his  last  days, — ^important  days   to 

him, — ^when  all  earthly  prospects  grew 

dark,  the  l^ht  of  religion   began  to 

open  its  dawning  in  the  soul.     In  the 

mild    radiance  of   that    light,   feeble 

thoagh  it   was,   because  it  was  in  its 

beginning,  he  died.     He  was  resigned 

and  patient  in  his  sickness ;  and  died, 

so  &r  as  oould  be  judged,  in  the  exer- 

aae  of  truly  christian  dispositions. 

In  no  circumstance  did  she  fail  to 
show  her  sympathy  for   the  poor,  and 
even  the  oatcast.     One  day,  she  relates, 
tiiat  one  of  the  domestics  connected 
with  the  family  came  in,  and  told   her 
that  there  was  a  poor  soldier  lying  in 
the  public  road,  sick,  and  apparently 
unable  to  help  himself.     She  gave  or- 
ders that  he  should  be  brought  in.    He 
was  one  of  those  wrecks  of  humanity, 
tagged,  unclean  and  debased,  who  ap- 
pear to  be  without  home  and  without 
friends,  and  whom  no  one  pities  but 
that   God    who  watches  all  men,  and 
who  inspireB  pity  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  are  like  himself.     For  fifteen  days 
ibe  watched  over  him  personally,  with 
all  ih»  care  and  assiduity  of  a  mother 
or  sister ;  performing  offices  which,  in- 
dependently of  the  principle  of  benev- 
oloioe  which  inspired  them,  must  have 
been  repugnant  to  a  person  of  her  re- 
finaneat    of    feelings    and     manners. 
This   waa  his  last   earthly  habitation. 
He  died    at  her  house.     What  an  ex- 
ample  does  she  here  give  to   all   who 
have  wealth. 

It  is  daring  this  period  of  her  per- 
eonal  history,  as  it  is  given  in  her  Au- 
tobiograpby,  tiiat  we  first  find  mention 
VUbde  of  Francis  de  la  Combe.  As 
fliis  somewhat  distinguished  individual 
closely  connected  with  a  portion  of 
r  hiatoty,  it  may  be  proper  to  say 
Jan.  5. 


something  of  him.  He  was  possessed 
of  a  high  degree  of  naturtJ  talent, 
which  was  improved  by  a  finished  ed- 
ucation. He  was  tall  and  command- 
ing in  his  personal  appearance,  and 
naturally  eloquent.  Impressed  with 
the  importance  of  religion,  he  seems 
to  have  given  his  whole  heart  to  God's 
work.  He  was  frequently  employed 
in  religious  missions,  by  those  on  whom 
the  responsibility  of  such  movements 
rested  in  the  French  church.  His  la- 
bors were  not  exclusively  of  an  active 
kind.  He  published  a  small  treatise, 
entitled  "  A  Short  Letter  of  Instruc- 
tion,'' in  which  he  endeavors  to  point 
out  the  principles  of  growth  and  of  the 
highest  possible  attainment  in  the 
Christian  life.  His  principal  published 
work  was  his  Analysis  of  Mental 
Prayer,  OrationU  MentcUis  Analysis; 
originally  written  in  Latin,  and  after- 
wards translated  into  French.  This 
work,  which  inculcates  the  necessity 
and  the  principles  of  experimental  re- 
ligion in  its  highest  forms,  was  con- 
demned by  the  authorities  at  Home  as 
heretical. 

His  personal  activity  and  influence 
were  such,  combined  with  the  influence 
of  his  writings,  that  Louis  Fourteenth, 
who  was  extremely  sensitive  to  any 
deviations  from  the  established  doc- 
trines of  the  Romish  Church,  thought 
it  necessary  to  shut  him  up  in  prison. 
He  was  imprisoned,  in  all,  twenty- 
seven  years,  for  heresy. 

It  was  in  1671  that  a  letter  was 
brought  to  Madame  Guyon  from  her 
half-brother,  Father  La  Mothe.  The 
bearer  was  La  Combe,  who  was  then 
young,  but  came  highly  recommended 
from  La  Mothe,  who  wished  his  sister 
to  see  him,  and  to  regard  and  treat 
him  as  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends. 
Madame  Guyon  says,  that  she  was  un- 
willing at  this  time  to  form  new  ac- 
quaintances; but  desirous  of  corres- 
ponding to  the  request  of  her  brother, 
she  adimitted  him.  The  conversation 
turned  chiefly  upon  religious  subjects. 
With  the  dear  insight  of  character 
which  she  possessed,  idie  could  not  fail 
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0  become  deeply  interested  in  La 
!)ombe,  as  one  on  whom  many  religious 
nterests  might  depend.  But  still  she 
ould  not  at  that  time  fully  decide 
nrhether  she  should  regard  him  as  truly 

1  possessor  of  religion,  or  as  merely  a 
»eker  after  it  "  T  thought,"  she  says, 
'  that  he  either  loved  God,  or  was  dis- 
posed to  love  him."  She  explained  to 
lim  at  this  time  what  she  denominates 
ihe  interior,  or  inward  way,  "  a  way 
A^hich  is  inward  because  it  rests  upon 
3lod,  in  distinction  from  the  way  which 
B  outward,  and  which  rests  upon  man." 

La  Combe  always  admitted  after- 
guards, that  this  conversation  formed  a 
srisis  in  his  life.  Her  words,  attended 
oy  divine  power,  sunk  deep  into  his 
joul.  It  was  then  and  there  that  he 
Ibrmed  the  purpose,  with  di\'ine  assis- 
ance,  to  be  wholly  the  Lord'a  "  God 
vas  pleased,"  says  Madame  Guyon,  "  to 
nake  use  of  such  an  unworthy  instni- 
nent  as  myself,  in  the  communication 
)f  his  grace.  He  has  since  owned  to 
ne,  that  he  went  away  at  that  time 
jhanged  into  quite  another  man.  I 
)ver  afterwards  felt  an  interest  in  him  ; 
br  I  could  not  doubt  that  he  would  be 
i  servant  of  the  Lord.  But  I  was  far 
rom  forseeing  that  T  should  ever  go  to 
>he  place  of  his  residence."  Of  La 
Jombe  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
igain  hereafter. 

For  some  six  years  she  lived  under 
jreat  depression  of  spirit,  and  some  of 
^e  time  she  was  under  the  false  im- 
pression that  God  had  left  her,  but  un- 
ier  all  this  darkness  and  temptation 
WBS  obedient  and  submissive.  But 
God  heard  and  answered  her  prayers, 
[n  a  wonderful  manner,  which  it  is 
difficult  to  explain,  all  that  which  had 
been  taken  from  me  was  not  only  re- 
stored again,  but  was  restored  with  in- 
crease and  with  new  advantages.  In 
Thee,  O  my  God,  I  found  it  all,  and 
more  than  all !  The  peace  which  I 
now  possessed  was  all  holy,  heavenly, 
inexpressible.  What  I  had  possessed 
some  years  before,  in  the  period  of  my 
spiritual  enjoyment,  was  consolation, 
peace — ihe  gift  of  God  rather  than  the 


Giver;  but  now  I   was  bnraghl^  into 
such   harmony  with  the  will   of   Qo^r 
whether  that  will    was  consolixi^    or 
otherwise,  that  I  might  now  be  said    to 
possess  not  merely  consolation,  bat  tlie 
Grod  of  consolation ;  not  merely  peace, 
but  the  God  of  peace.     SometimeSy   it 
is  true,  a  sad  suggestion  presented  itaelC. 
The  thought,  sometimes  occnnedy  ^wliich 
could   not  but  be  painful  for  the     mo- 
ment, that  the  life  of  nature  mig^hty  in 
some  way,  reinstate  itself      So    tliat 
there  was  a  wakeful  spirit  within  meu 
I  watched  ;  and  was  enabled,  by  divine 
grace,  to  meet  and  repel  the  approaches 
of  evil  in  that  direction.     In  thia  ren- 
ovated  state,  so  different  from  what  I 
had  experienced  for  some  years  before, 
I  felt  no  disposition  to  attribute  any- 
thing to  myself.     Certainly  it  was  not 
I,  myself,  who  had  fastened  my  soul  to 
the  Cross,  and   under  the  operations  of 
a  providence,  just  but  inexorable,  had 
drained,   if  I   may  so   express  it,  the 
blood  of  the  life  of  nature  to  its   last 
drop.     I  did  not  understand  it  then  ; 
but  I  understooji  it  now.     It  was    the 
Lord  that  did  it     It  was  God  that  de- 
stroyed me,  that  he  might  give  me  the 
true  lifa" 

We  introduce  here,  as  illustrative  of 
her  experience  at  this  time,  one  of 
Madame  Guyon's  best  poems  : 

THB    DBALINGS    OV    OOD,   OS    TH«    DIVINB 

LOVE  IN  BBINODTG  THB  SOUL  TO  A 

STATE  OF  ABSOLUTE  AO- 

QUIESCBNCS. 

'Twas  my  purpose,  on  a  day, 

To  embark  and  sail  away. 

As  I  climbed  the  vessel's  side, 

Love  was  sporting  in  the  tide; 

**  Gome,"  he  said,— '^ascend,  make  haste — 

Launch  into  the  boundless  waste." 

Man^  mariners  were  there, 
Having  each  his  separate  care; 
They,  that  rowed  us,  held  their  eyes 
Fixed  upon  the  starry  sides; 
Others  steered  or  turned  the  sails. 
To  receive  the  shifting  gales. 

Love,  with  power  divine  supplied, 
Suddenly  my  oouiage  tried; 
In  a  moment  it  was  night, 
Ship  and  skies  were  out  of  sight; 
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(h  the  briny  wave  I  lay, 
Floitbig  rnaheB  all  my  stay. 

Did  I  wiHh  resentment  bum 

At  this  wiexpected  turn? 

Hid  I  wiah  myaelf  on  ahate 

Sever  to  f  oraake  it  more? 

Xo— "  My  BonL"  I  cried,  "  be  rtiU; 

If  Imnaibeloet^IwilL" 

Xdi  be  baatened  to  oonyey 
Both  my  frail  supports  away; 
Seind  my  msbaa;  bade  the  waves 
Tawn  inta  a  thousand  graves. 
Down  I  vient,  and  sank  as  lead, 
Ocean  doaing  o'er  my  head. 

Stall,  however,  life  was  safe; 
And  I  saw  bim  torn  and  laugh; 
"FUend,"  be  cried,  ''adieu!  Ue  low 
While  the  wintry  storms  shall  blow; 
When  the  spring  has  calmed  the  main, 
Too  shall  nae,  and  float  again." 

Soon  I  saw  him,  with  dismay, 

bia  plumes,  and  soar  away; 
I  mark  his^pid  flight; 
Now  be  leaves  my  aching  sight; 
He  iagone  whom  I  adore, 
Tls  in  vain  to  seek  him  more. 

How  I  trembled  then,  and  feared, 
Wben  my  Love  had  ^sappeared ! 
"'  Wilt  tbou  leave  me  thus,"  I  cried, 
••  Wheln&ed  beneath  the  rolling  tide?" 
Vain  attempt  to  reach  his  ear! 
Love  waa  gone,  and  would  not  hear. 


Ab!  retorn  and  love  me  still; 

See  me  subject  to  thy  will; 

Frown  with  wrath,  or  smile  with  grace, 

Onlv  let  me  see  thy  face! 

Evil  I  bave  none  to  fear. 

An  ia  good,  if  Thou  art  near. 

Tet  he  leaves  me,-Hsmel  fate! 
Leavea  me  in  my  lost  estate; 
Have  I  sinned?    Oh,  say,  wherein? 
Tell  me,  and  foigive  my  sin! 
King,  and  Lord,  whom  I  adore, 
Shall  I  see  thy  face  no  more< 

Be  not  anffzy— -I  ^sign 

Hencef  orti^  all  my  wm  to  thine. 

I  consent  that  Thou  depart, 

Thcmgb  thine  absence  breaks  my  heart, 

<9o  then,  and  forever,  too; 

All  is  right  that  Thou  wilt  do. 

Tills  was  just  what  Love  intended; 
Be  was  now  no  more  offended; 


Soon  as  I  became  a  child, 
Love  returned  to  me  and  smiled. 
Never  strife  shall  more  betide 
Twixt  the  Bridegroom  and  his  bride. 


^*W»^%^V»^^W» 


JULIA  PSTXBS. 


BY    LYDIA      M.     CHILD. 

An  uncommon  degree  of  interest 
was  excited  in  Friend  Hopper's  mind 
by  the  suiferings  of  another  individual', 
whom  I  will  call  Julia  Peters.  She 
was  bom  of  respectable  parents,  and 
was  carefully  tended  in  her  eariy  years. 
Her  mother  was  a  prudent,  religious- 
minded  woman ;  but  she  died  when 
Julia  was  twelve  years  old.  The  father 
soon  after  took  to  drinking  and  gam- 
bling, and  spent  all  the  property  he 
posmssed.  His  daughter  was  thus 
brought  into  the  midst  of  profligate  as- 
sociates, at  an  age  when  impulses  are 
strong  and  the  principles  unformed. 
She  led  a  vicious  life  for  several  years, 
and  during  a  flt  of  intoxication  married 
a  worthless,  dissipated  fellow.  When 
she  was  eighteen  years  old  she  was  im- 
prisoned for  perjury.  The  case  ap- 
peared doubtful  at  the  time,  and  from 
circumstances  which  afterward  came  to 
light,  it  is  supposed  that  she  was  not 
guilty  of  the  alleged  crime.  The  jury 
could  not  agree  on  the  iirst  trial,  and 
she  remained  in  jail  two  years,  await- 
ing a  decision  of  her  case.  She  was  at 
last  pronounced  guilty ;  and  feeling 
that  injustice  was  done  her,  she  made 
use  of  violent  and  disrespectful  lan- 
guage to  the  court.  This  probably  in- 
creased the  prejudice  against  her  ;  for 
she  was  sentenced  to  Sing  Sing  prison 
for  the  long  term  of  fourteen  years. 
She  waa  naturally  intelligent,  active 
and  energetic  ;  and  the  limitations  of  a 
prison  had  a  worse  effect  upon  her,  than 
they  would  have  had  on  a  more  stolid 
temperament.  In  the  course  of  a  year 
or  two  her  mind   began  to  sink   under 
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bhe  pressure,  and  finallj  exhibited  signs 
>f  melancholy  insanity.  Friend  Hop- 
per had  an  interview  with  her  soon 
kfter  she  was  conveyed  to  Sing  Sing, 
ind  found  her  in  a  state  of  deep  dejeo- 
don.  She  afterward  became  complete- 
[j  deranged,  and  was  removed  to  the 
Lunatic  Asylum  at  Bloomingdala  He 
md  his  wife  visited  her  there,  and 
!bund  her  in  a  state  of  temporary  ra- 
ionality.  Her  manners  were  quiet 
md  pleasing,  and  she  a{>peared  exceed- 
ingly gratifi^  to  see  ih&m.  The  su- 
perintendent granted  permission  to 
ske  her  with  them  in  a  walk  through 
iie pounds,  and  she  enjoyed  this  littiie 
acursion  very  highly.  But  when  one 
>f  the  company  remarked  that  it  was 
I  very  pleasant  place,  she  sighed  deep- 
y,  and  replied,  "  Yes,  it  is  a  pleajaant 
)lace  to  those  who  can  leave  it  But 
hains  are  chains,  though  they  are  made 
)f  gold ;  and  mine  grow  heavier  every 
lay." 

Her  temperament  peculiarly  required 
reedom,  and  chafed  and  fretted  under 
estraint.  Insanity  returned  upon  her 
vith  redoubled  force  soon  after.  She 
ised  blasphemous  and  indecent  lan- 
;uage,  and  cut  up  her  blankets  to  make 
»antaloons.  She  picked  the  lock  of 
ler  room,  and  tried  various  plans  of 
«cape.  When  Friend  Hopper  went  to 
ee  her  again,  some  weeks  later,  he 
bund  her  in  the  masculine  attire  which 
he  had  manufactured.  She  tried  to 
dde  herself,  but  when  he  called  her 
tack  in  a  gentle  but  firm  tone,  she 
ame  immediately.  He  took  her  kind- 
y  by  the  hand,  and  said,  ^'  ^ulia,  what 
loes  all  this  mean  V* 

"It  is  military  costume,"  she  re- 
►lied.     "  I  am  an  officer  of  state." 

"  I  am  sorry  thou  ai't  not  more  de- 
ently  clad,"  said  he.  "I  intended  to 
lave  thee  take  a  walk  with  me  ;  but  I 
hould  be  ajshamed  to  go  with  thee  in 
hat  condition." 

She  earnestly  entreated  to  go,  and 
>romised  to  change  her  dress  immedi- 
ately. He  accordingly  waited  till  she 
vas  ready,  and  then  spent  more  than 
^n  hour  walking    round  the  grounds 


with  her.  She  told  him  the  history  of  her 
life,  and  wept  bitterly  over  the  retro- 
spect of  her  erroneous  course.  It 
seemed  a  great  relief  to  have  some  one 
to  whom  she  could  open  her  over4rar- 
dened  heart.  She  was  oooasionally  in- 
coherent, but  the  fresh  air  invigorated 
her,  and  the  quiet  talk  soothed  her  per- 
turbed feelings.  At  parting  she  said, 
"  I  thank  you.  I  thought  I  hadn't  a 
frie&d  in  the  world.  I  was  afiaid 
everybody  had  forgotten  ma" 

"  I  am  thy  sincere  friend,"  he  re- 
plied, "  and  I  promise  that  I  will  nerer 
forget  thee." 

I  make  the  following  extract  from  a 
letter  which  he  wrote  to  her  soon  after  : 
**  Now,  Julia,  listen  to  me^  and  mind 
what  I  say,  for  thou  knowest  I  am  thy 
friend.  I  want  thee,  at  all  times,  and 
upon  all  occasions,  to  be  very  careful 
of  thy  conduct  Never  suffer  thyself 
to  use  vulgar  or  profane  language.  It 
would  grieve  me,  and  I  ^a  sure  thou 
dost  not  wish  to  do  that  Besides,  it 
IB  very  degrading  and  veiy  wioked. 
Be  discreet,  sob^  and  modest  Be 
kind,  courteous  and  obliging  to  all. 
Thou  wilt  make  many  Mends  by  so 
doing,  and  wilt  feel  more  cheerful  and 
happy  thysel£  Do  be  a  lady.  I  know 
thou  canst  if  thou  wilt  More  £Lan  all 
I  want  thee  to  be  a  Christian.  I  sjrm- 
pathize  with  thee,  and  intend  to  come 
and  see  thee  soon." 

Dr.  Earle,  physician  of  the  Asylum, 
said  the  letter  had  a  salutary  effect  upon 
her.  Friend  Hopper  went  out  to  see 
her  frequently,  and  was  often  accom- 
panied by  his  wife  or  daughters.  Her 
bodily  and  mental  health  continued  to 
improve,  and  in  the  course  of  five  or 
six  months  the  doctor  allowed  her  to 
accompany  her  kind  old  friend  to  the 
city  and  spend  a  day  and  night  at  his 
house.  This  change  of  scene  was  found 
so  beneficial  that  tibe  visit  was  repeated 
a  few  weeks  after.  Before  winter  set 
in  she  was  so  far  restored  that  she 
spent  several  days  in  his  finmily,  and 
l^haved  with  the  greatest  propriety. 
He  soon  after  applied  to  the  Qovemor 
for  a  pardon,   which    was    promptly 
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grtnted.  His  next  step  waa  to  procure 
i  suitable  home  for  her,  and  a  worthy 
Qnaker  £unily  in  Pennsylvania,  who 
v«re  aoqnainted  with  all  the  circum- 
stanoesy  agreed  to  employ  her  as  cham- 
ber-maid and  seamstress.  When  it 
mm  all  arranged  Friend  Hopper  went 
oat  to  the  A^lom  to  carry  the  news. 
Bat  feazful  of  exciting  her  too  much, 
be  talked  upon  different  subjects  for  a 
km  minutes,  and  then  asked  if  she 
would  like  to  go  into  the  city  again  to 
apend  a  fortnight  with  his  fiimily.  She 
npUed,  ^  Indeed  I  would.  **  He  prom- 
ised to  take  her  with  him,  and  added, 
"  Pariiaps  thou  wilt  stay  longer  than 
two  weeks."  At  last  he  said,  '*  It  may 
be  that  thou  wilt  not  have  to  return 
here  again."  She  sprang  up  instantly, 
and  lookiiig  in  his  face  with  intense 
anxiety,  exclaimed,  **  Am  I  pardoned  t 
Am  I  pardonedf ' 

''Tea,  thou  art  pardoned,"  he  re- 
plied, ''and  I  have  come  to  take  thee 
iMxae."  She  fell  back  into  her  seat, 
eovered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and 
wept  aloud.  Friend  Hopper,  descri- 
bing this  interview  in  a  letter  to  a 
fiaeod,  says :  ''  It  was  the  most  affect- 
ing scene  I  ever  witnessed.  Nothing 
ocrald  exceed  the  joy  I  felt  at  seeing 
tiiii  jSuld  of  sorrow  relieved  from  her 
sufferings,  and  restored  to  liberty.  I 
had  seen  this  young  and  comely  look- 
ing woman,  who  was  endowed  with 
moie  than  common  good  sense,  driven 
to  the  depths  of  despair  by  the  inten- 
sity of  her  sufferings.  I  had  seen  her, 
a  raving  maniac.  Now,  I  saw  her 
'sitting  and  clothed  in  her  light  mind.' 
I  was  a  thousand  times  more  than  com- 
pensated for  all  the  pains  I  had  taken. 
I  had  qrmpathized  deeply  with  her  suf- 
■mBg^,  and  I  now  partook  largely  of 

I  Iwrjoy." 

!  As  her  nerves  were  in  a  very  excita- 
^  ble  state,  it  was  thought  best  that  she 
f.  should  remain  a  few  weeks  under  the 

I  superintendence  of  his  daughter,  Mrs. 

\.  Gibbons^  before  she  went  to  the  home 
pnmded  lor  her.     She  was  slightly  un- 

^.settled  at  times,  but  was  disposed  to  be 

^industrious     and    cheerful.       Having 


earned  a  little  money  by  her  needle,  the 
first  use  she  made  of  it  was  to  buy  a 
pair  of  vases  for  Friend  Hopper ;  and 
proud  and  pleased  she  was  when  she 
brought  them*  home  and  presented 
them.  He  always  kept  them  on  the 
parlor  mantel-piece,  and  often  told  their 
histoxy  to  people  who  called  upon  him. 

When  she  had  become  perfectly  calm 
and  settled,  he  and  his  wife  accompan- 
ied her  to  Pennsylvania,  and  saw  her 
established  among  her  new  friends,  who 
received  her  in  the  kindest  manner.  A 
week  after  his  return  he  wrote  to  as- 
sure her  that  his  interest  in  her  had  not 
abated.  In  the  course  of  the  letter  he 
says  :  "  I  need  not  teU  thee  how  anx- 
ious I  am  that  thou  shouldst  conduct 
so  as  to  be  a  credit  to  thyself,  and  to 
those  who  have  interested  themselves  in 
thy  behalf.  I  felt  keenly  at  parting^ 
with  thee,  but  I  was  comforted  by  the 
reflection  that  I  had  left  thee  with  kind 
friends.  Confide  in  them  upon  all  oc- 
casions, and  do  nothing  without  their 
advice.  Thy  future  happiness  will  de- 
pend very  much  upon  thyself. 

Eemember,  kind  friends  were  raised 
up  to  thee  in  the  midst  of  all  thy  sor- 
rows, and  that  they  will  always  con- 
tinue to  be  thy  friends,  if  thou  wilt  be 
guided  by  their  counsels.  Thou  wert 
with  us  so  long,  that  we  feel  toward 
thee  like  one  of  the  family.  All  join 
me  in  love  to  thee." 

In  her  reply  she  Says :  "  Your  let- 
ter was  to  me  what  a  glassof  cold  wa- 
ter would  be  when  fiunting.  I  have.- 
pored  over  it  so  much  that  I  have  got ; 
it  by  heart.  Friend  Hopper,  you  first- 
saw  me  in  prison  and  visited  me.  Youi 
followed  me  to  the  Asylum.  You  didi 
not  forsake  me.  You  have  changed  a 
bed  of  straw  to  a  bed  of  down.  May 
heaven  bless  and  reward  you  for  it. 
No  tongue  can  express  the  gratitude  I 
feel.  Many  are  the  hearts  you  have 
made  glad.  Suppose  all  you  have  drag- 
ged out  of  one  place  and  another  were 
to  stand  before  you  at  once !  I  think 
you  would  have  more  than  you  oould 
shake  hands  with  in  a  month ;  and  I 
know  you  would  shake  hands  with  all."* 
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BY  C.  T.  BATEMAN. 


18  night;  deep  darkneBS  spread  afar 
ind  the  fearful  soenea  of  war, 
all  was  silent,  save  the  tramp 
reary  guards  around  their  camp. 

mg  the  gently  waving  trees 
it  sighing  by  the  rustling  breeze, 
bright  on  ev'ry  grassy  spear 
found  the  heaven's  dewdrop  tear. 

Tennessee^s  wide-sweUing  stream, 
ecting  far  the  starlight's  gleam, 
1  wavelets  murm*ring  low  and  sweet, 
soothed  the  soldier's  drowsy  sleep. 

[lin  hia  tent  a  soldier  lay, 
uning  of  loved  Ones  far  away, 
Vooded  hills  and  fertile  pliuns 
and  his  cot  where  true  love  reigns. 

ancy  now  he  climbs  the  height 
b  o'erhangs  his  cottage  white, 
olds  the  walk  with  lilies  lin?d, 
sees  the  door  with  vines  entwined. 

latch  is  raised,  the  door  swings  wide, 
tender  wife,  his  young  heart's  pride, 
>raoeB  now  hia  war-worn  form, 
soothes  his  brow  with  kisses  warm. 

iba  on  hia  knee  the  Uttle  boy, 
laugha  in  glee  and  childiah  joy; 
d  words  and  lovlieat  amilea  are  there 
sheer  the  heart  and  baniah  care. 

gone;  the  crimaon  flame  leaps  bright 
u  gleaming  ateel  that  burata  in  aight, 
wild  the  grim  old  f  oreata  rock 
eath  the  battle'a  direful  ahock. 

leeping  ateed  on  pampaa'  plain, 
mihuudera  growl  at  lightning'a  flame, 
nds  high  in  air  with  glaring  eye, 
prang  the  youth  to  fight  and  die. 


One  pearly  tear  he  dashes  down, 

One  prayer  to  those  in  dreamland  found , 

One  volley  for  his  country's  weal, 

And  then  his  life  blood  stains  the  field. 

In  vain,  alas!  the  loving  eye 

Turns  longing  toward  the  southern  skjr; 

It  must  at  last  the  lesson  learn. 

The  dear  one  gone  shall  ne'er  return. 


-*Hu^\r/^>tffH9* 


T&UB  Christian  love  is  of  an  enlarged, 
disinterested  nature.  It  loves  all  who 
love  the  |Lord  Jeaua  Ghriat  in  ainoerit^. 
Party  apirit  ia  confined  within  the  limite 
of  a  aect;  but  Chriatian  love  overatepe  the 
narrow  boundary,  and  can  recognize  a^ 
brother  in  each  humble  believer,  who 
practically  exemplifiea  the  holy  dootrine* 
of  the  CroapeL 

When  we  love  our  own  party  excUuivelf^^ 
or  peraona  only  of  our  own  peculiar  train 
of  thinking,  we  love  owrselves  in  them. 
We  aee  our  own  image,  and  admire  it. 
But  when  we  love  thoae  who  differ  from. 
ua  in  noneaaentiala,  hecau8e  we  diacover  in 
Uiem  the  humility,  meekneaa,  purity,  pa- 
tience, and  benevolence  of  the  iUdeonery 
then  our  love  ia  truly  Chriatian.  It  ia 
Ghriat  in  them  whom  we  love.  How  lit- 
tle of  thia  enlarged  affection,  on  pure 
Christian  principlea,  do  we  diacover  in 
the  profeaaing  world.  We  hear  much 
about  it,  but  aee  little  of  it.  It  ia  highly 
extroUed,  but  little  cultivated. 


M^^M>i\^\%M^><^ 


Lbt  ua  take  heed  we  do  not  aometimea 
call  that  zeal  for  God  and  his  Groapel, 
which  ia  nothing  elae  but  our  own  tem- 
pestuous and  stormv  passion.  True  zeal 
la  a  aweet,  heavenly,  and  gentle  flame, 
which  maketh  ua  active  for  Qod,  but  al- 
waya  within  the  aphere  of  love.  It  never 
calla  for  fire  from  heaven  to  conaume  thoae 
that  differ  a  little  from  ua  in  their  appre- 
hensions. It  is  like  that  kind  of  light- 
ning, (which  the  philosophers  speak  of,)- 
that  melts  the  sword  within,  but  singeth 
not  the  scabbard;  it  strives  to  save  the 
soul,  but  hnrteth  not  the  body.  True 
zeal  is  a  loving  thing,  and  makes  ua  al- 
waya  active  to  edification,  and  not  tode- 
atruction.  If  we  keep  the  fire  of  leal 
within  the  chimney,  in  ita  own  proper 
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place,  it  never  doth  any  hurt;  it  only 
vanneih,  quickeneth,  and  enliveneth  us; 
but  if  onoe  we  let  it  break  out,  and  catch 
hold  of  the  thatch  of  our  flesh,  and  kin- 
dle our  corrupt  nature,  and  set  the  house 
of  oar  body  on  fire,  it  is  no  longer  zeal, 
it  is  no  heavenly  fire,  it  is  a  most  destruo- 
tive  and  devouring  thing. 


■■*»»»»^/^»f»#»>. 


TsE  true  di|puty  of  man — of  a  Christ- 
ian— oonaistB  in  endeavouring  to  fill  up 
his  duty  in  the  station  whi(£  he  is  per- 
mitted to  fiJl  in  this  world.  There  are 
few,  if  any,  situations,  in  which  a  man 
who  is  upr^^ht  may  not  shine.  There  is 
lustre  in  integrity;  and  the  peace  which 
Chiist  gives  to  hu  humble  dependent 
children,  can  reach  the  humble  cottager 
as  well  as  the  inhabitant  of  the  mansion. 
Many,  by  having  their  eye  out  after  things 
not  within  their  reach,  nor  within  their 
sphere,  neglect  or  overlook  surrounding 
and  intended  blessings;  and  so  are  not 
thankful  as  they  might  be.  Thankful- 
ness for  metcieB  received  is  a  very  prec- 
ious feeling,  and  gives  a  sweet  relish  to 
what  we  enjoy. 


— »»r/^^^^^^w» 


LovB  and  envy  are  the  very  antipodes 
of  each  other:  the  former  delights  in  the 
faappinefla  of  others;  the  latter  is  made 
sdaerable  hy  it^ — ^What  a  beautifying  and 
even  sublime  temper  is  that,  which  leads 
its  possessor  to  find  consolation,  amidst 
its  own  straits,  privations, and  difficulties, 
in  contemplating  the  possessions  and  the 
oomforts  of  those  around  him !  What  re- 
lief would  such  elevated  virtue  bring  to 
the  mourner,  when  he  could  turn  his  own 
darkened  orb  towards  the  illumination  of 
his  neighbor's  prosperity!  Happy  the 
man  who  can  thus  borrow  the  joys  of 
osbers  when  he  has  none,  or  few,  of  his 
own;  and,  from  the  wilderness  of  his  own 
aitaafction,  enjoy  the  beautiful  prospect  of 
bis  friend's  domain! 


To  THB  Rich. — Your  fortune,  perhaps, 
,  has  removed  you  from  the  necessity  of 
[iabouring  for  your  bread;  you  have  been 
hpoHtely  educated,  you  have  no  trade  or 
Employment  to  take  up  your  time,  and  so 
Lie   left  to  be  disordered  by  corrupt  pas- 


sions and  pleasures.  Whilst  poor  people 
are  at  hard  labour,  whilst  your  servants 
are  drudging  in  the  meanest  offices  of 
life,  you,  oppressed  with  idleness  and  in- 
dulgence, are  relieving  yourself  wtth  fool- 
ish and  improper  books,  feeding  and  de- 
lighting a  disoidered  mind  with  romantic 
nonsense  and  poetic  follies.  If  this  be 
the  eflfect  of  riches  and  fortune,  only  to 
expose  people  to  the  power  of  disordered 
passions,  and  «:ive  them  time  to  corrupt 
their  hearts  with  madness  and  folly,  well 
might  our  blessed  Lord  say,  *'  Woe  unto 
you  that  are  rich!" 

The  following  high  praise  of  the 
Miscellany  is  from  some  of  our  regu- 
ular  subscribers.  We  might  give  others 
from  the  State  University,  from  Pro- 
fessors in  Olivet  College,  and  others  in 
the  highest  positions : 

Adbian,  Jan.  12, 1871. 

"  I  regard  *  Wellman's  Miscellany' 
as  one  of  our  best  monthlies  for  indi- 
vidual and  family  reading.  The  editor 
has  a  very  hap})y  faculty  in  furnishing 
reading  matter  which  unites  two  very 
important  characteristics,  interest  and 
instruction. 

A.  Mahan. 

Prom  A.  C.  Dutton,  M.  D.  : 

Eaton  Rapids,  Jan.  6,  1871. 

"  I  consider  it  a  valuable  publication, 
calculated  to  do  much  good.  May  you 
be  ])rospered  and  receive  many  new 
subscribers.     $2.00  enclosed." 

"I   am   highly    gratified  with    the 
Miscellany.     Oh  !    that  I  could  see 
more  embracing  these  glorious  truths. 
May  heaven  bless  you  in  your  work. 
"  L.  A.  Febo, 

Lowell,  Mich.'* 

From  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Curtis,  with 
$3.00  enclosed  : 
White  Hall,  Midi.,  Jan.  5.  1821. 

Dear  Brother — Your  excellent 
Miscellany  has  reached  me  regularly, 
and  has  been  read  with  deep  interest 
From  Rev.   John  M.  Arnold,  Detroit. 

''  It  is  a  first-class  magazine." 
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We  will  say  to  aU  to  who  m  we  have 
given  agencies,  or  to  whom  in  any  way 
we  have  made  an  offer  of  tasH/ra  percent- 
age for  getting  subscribers  for  the  last 
year,  we  will  consider  such  promises 
good  for  any  number  of  subscribers  that 
they  send  us  for  1871. 


-**^WrWWW##^ 


We  send  the  January  number  to 
those  whose  time  of  subscription  closed 
with  1870,  with  the  belief  that  you  will 
continue  for  1871.  We  hope  you  will 
not  let  any  little  thing  hinder  you  from 
giving  us  your  help  in  this  good  cause. 
If  any  feel  that  they  must  discontinue, 
send  us  ten  or  twelve  cents  for  the  Jan- 
uary number,  and  we  will  stop  it. 


MVHff4*HHi» 


"  Noah,  and  Othbr  Poems,"  by  C.  T. 
Bateman,  A.  M.  This  is  a  well  bound 
book,  containing  19  beautiful  poems,  by 
our  regular  correspondent.  We  think 
Mr.  Bateman  is  destined  to  take  rank 
with  the  first  writers  of  the  country. 
This  book  of  poems  (worth  one  dollar) 
we  will  send,  post-paid,  to  any  one  who 
will  send  us  two  paying  subscribers  to 
the  MiSGELLAirr. 


We  intend  introducing  a  new  feature 
into  the  Miscellany  the  present  year. 
We  shall  give,  from  month  to  month,  a 
brief  history  of  the  great  events  of  the 
world.  This  synopsis  of  history  will  be 
worth  more  than  ^  Bubsoription  price  of 
the  Miscellany. 


We  are  greatly  obliged  to  quite  a  num. 
ber  of  our  subscribers  for  sending  us  so 
many  new  subscribers  to  the  Miscellany 
for  the  last  month.  We  hope  soon  to 
hear  from  many  others  in  the  same  way. 


We  gave  notice  in  our  December  nai 
ber  that  we  intended  to  send  the  Misci 
lany  this  year  to  all  who  do  not  give 
notice  to  discontinue.  We  are  pleased 
say  that  but  a  very  few,  thus  far,  ha 
ordered  it  stopped. 

We  hope  all  who  have  not  paid  as  I 
the  Miscellany  for  last  year,  will  1 
kind  enough  to  send  us  the  amoant  di 
at  once.  Some  owe  us  for  all  of  la 
year,  $1.00;  some  who  paid  us  fifty  cent 
for  the  first  part,  owe  fifty  cents  for  tl 
last  part  of  the  year;  others  owe  a 
since  the  enlargement  in  July,  seven^ 
five  cents,  for  six  months,  others  $Lfi 
for  a  year.  Please  be  prompt  and  pa 
us  without  delay,  as  we  have  large  sum 
to  pay  this  month.  Besides,  if  you  sen 
us  promptly,  by  mail,  it  will  save  us  th< 
trouble  and  expense  of  sending  oat  billi 
•«%\y/#####^M%' 

To  CLUBS  of  three  of  either  old  o 
new  subscribers,  we  will  send  the  Mrs 
cellany,  for  1871,  for  %\  30  each.  Foi 
a  club  of  six,  for  %\  25  each.  For  i 
club  of  ten,  1  20  each.  For  a  club  a 
fifteen,  %\  10  each.  For  a  club  a 
twenty  or  more  for  %\  00  each.  Whei 
it  can  be  done  with  convenienoe  to  ^ 
subscriber,  we  would  prefer  to  have  all 
of  the  subscribers  sent  to  some  one  naoM 
of  the  dub.  We  will,  however,  write 
each  name  where  it  is  desired.  Mem- 
bers of  the  club  may  be  sent  to  differ 
ent  post  offices.  We  will  allow  the 
getter  up  of  the  club  ten  cents  on  each 
subscriber,  to  compensate  for  time  and 
trouble. 

Quite  a  number  write  us  that  thej 
like  the  Miscellany  very  much,  but 
are  not  able  to  take  it  for  another  year. 
To  all  such  we  say  just  invite  some 
firiend  to  take  it  in  company  with  you. 
''  Where  there  is  a  will  there  ts  a  tooy." 
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Ab  Idea  of  the  Scale  upon  Which  the 
TTnrrerse  has  been  Constracted. 

BT  PROF.  O.  M.  MITCHELL. 

Our  own  Earth  is  eight .  thousand 
miles  in  diameter.  It  has  circulating 
about  it,  a  Moon,  at  a  distance  of  two 
hundred  and  foriby  thousand  miles. 
K&e  is  a  little  system.  We  go  out 
still  further,  and  we  find  the  planet 
Jupiter,  surrounded  by  four  Moons, 
reTolving  obedient  to  their  central  orb. 
Here  is  a  much  larger  system.  But 
we  leave  these  subordinate  systems, 
and  go  out  to  the  Sun  itself,  with  its 
mighty  satellites  and  its  millions  of 
comets,  sweeping  through  space  in 
erery  possible  direction,  plunging  down- 
ward almost  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic,  and,  rising  from  below, 
coming  to  their  perihelion  in  obedience 
to  the  Sun,  and  sweeping  out  again 
into  space,  so  far  that  the  mind  is  be- 
wildered in  attempting  to  trace  their 
wanderings.  Here  is  a  mighty  system, 
but  it  is  only  one  unit  in  Creation's 
L  scale — ^it  is  only  one  sun,  one  system. 
L  As  we  look  out  to-night,  we  find  the 
tkeavens    gemmed    with    bright    orbs. 

hat  are  these  t    Turn  the  gaze  of  the 
FeK  1. 


telescope  upon  Sinus.  Fix  your  in- 
strument, so  that  the  Earth,  by  its  rev- 
olution upon  its  axis,  shall  bring  this 
orb  to  pass  across  the  field  of  view. 
Long  before  it  reaches  the  field,  we  find 
the  twilight,  like  the  dawn  of  day, 
growing  brighter  and  more  beautiful, 
until,  like  the  Sun,  this  star  bursts  in 
upon  the  eye  with  a  splendor  almost 
insufferable.  But  when  you  bring 
your  micrometrical  wires  to  bear  upon 
its  diameter,  you  will  find  no  sensible 
diameter  existing.  Jupiter,  with  no 
more  light  than  Sirius,  exhibits  a  full 
orb  like  the  moon,  and,  under  the 
power  of  the  telescope,  swells  to  a  size 
far  greater  than  that  of  the  Moon  when 
seen  by  the  naked  eye.  Sirius,  with 
all  its  splendor,  has  absolutely  no  sen- 
sible diameter.  We  have  swept  out- 
ward and  outward  into  the  depths  of 
space,  until  the  distance  we  are  separa- 
ted from  the  star  is  reduced  to  a  thou- 
sandth part,  and  yet  this  thousandth 
part  is  so  great  th/t  the  apparent  size 
of  the  object  has  not  been  reduced  in 
the  smallest  degree.  How,  then,  shall 
we  ascertain  the  distance  of  these  ob- 
jects 9  If  we  can  find  the  distance  of 
one  fixed  star,  we  have  a  right  to  con- 
clude that  they  are  scattered  through 
space,   in  such  a  manner,   that  their 
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mean  distaaces  will  be  nearly  the  same. 
Having,  therefore  attained  the  distance 
of  one  of  these  objects,  we  are  furnish- 
ed with  a  unit  of  measure,  with  which 
we  can  complete  the  examination  of 
the  Universe  of  Stars.  But,  to  ac- 
complish this,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
find  their  parallax.  Let  me  explain 
the  meaning  of  this  term,  which  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  employ  in  the  remaining 
part  of  this  lecture.  The  apparent 
change,  in  the  place  of  an  object,  occa- 
sioned by  the  real  change,  in  the  place 
of  the  spectator,  who  views  the  object, 
is  caUed  the  parallactic  change,  and  the 
,  angle,  subtended  by  the  two  lines 
drawn  from  the  two  positions  of  the 
observer,  to  the  object  seen,  is'  called 
the  piurallactic  angle,  or  parallax  of  the 
object  In  attempting  to  determine 
the  distance  of  the  Moon  from  the 
earth,  for  example,  all  that  is  necessary 
is,  to  find  the  parallax.  Here  lb  the 
observer,  located  upon  the  earth  at  a 
certain  point.  He  looks  out  upon  the 
Moon,  and  finds  it  located  in  a  certain 
group  of  fixed  stars.  Another  obser- 
ver looks  out  upon  the  Moon,  from  an- 
other position,  and  finds  it  located  in 
another  group  of  stars;  the  two  ob- 
servers and  the  Moon  form  an  angle, 
the  base  of  which  is,  the  distance  be- 
tween the  two  points  of  observation  ; 
by  this  angle  the  distance  of  the  object 
can  l)e  computed.  When  an  effort  was 
made,  in  this  way,  to  find  the  parallax 
of  the  fixed  stars,  it  was  found  that 
lines  drawn  from  the  extremitaes  of 
the  same  diameter  of  the  Earth — ^form- 
ing a  base  line  of  eight  thousand  miles 
in  length — to  a  fixed  star,  were  abso- 
lutely parallel  to  each  other,  or  that  the 
angle,  at  the  fixed  star,  was  so  minute. 


that  no  instrument  constructed    l>y  ' 
art  of  man,  could  find  it  in  t^be    la 
degree  sensible.     When  man  foiznd 
utterly  impossible,  therefore,  to    mcoo( 
plish  the  result  of  this  problem  in  ti 
way,  he  conceived  another  idea.       Se 
upon  the  Earth — ^he  makes  tliis    1 
moving  observatory,  which  carries  hi 
round  the  Sun,  describing  an  orl>it 
nearly  two  hundred  millions  o£  mil 
in  diameter.     To-night  he  fixes  his  £ 
strument  upon  the  star  selected  for  a. 
amination — ^he  fastens  its  place  in    tl 
heavens — ^he  waits  until  the  earth  Jtu 
passed  over  one-half  of  its  annual  en 
bit.     He  is  then  separated  from    hi 
first  position  by  a  distance  of  two  hmi 
dred  millions  of  miles.     Here  again  h 
directs  the  telescope  to  the  star — agaii 
fastens  its  place,  and  thus  forms    by 
the  two  visual  rays  drawn  to  the   stai 
from  the  extremities  of  this  immense 
diameter  of  two  hundred  millions  ci 
miles,  a  vast  triangle.     With  such  a 
base  he  hopes  that  the  angle  at  the  star 
will  now  become  distinctly  measurable; 
but,  such  is  the  stupendous  distance, 
that  these  lines,  oonveiging  from  this 
enormous  base,  lose  themselves  in  the 
distance,  and  become,  so  far  as  he  can 
measure     them,     absolutely    parallel. 
When  it  was  found,  that  even  by  this 
stupendous  process — this  almost  incon- 
ceivable calculation,  this  mighty  prob- 
lem could  not  be  solved,  the  mind  was 
overwhelmed — ^it  was  almost  ready  to 
yield — ^to  give  up    the    investigation. 
It  was  not  until  Sir  William  Herachel 
commenced  his  investigations,  that  a 
ray  of  hope  again  broke  in,  that  the 
resolution  of  the  parallax  of  the  Fixed 
Stars,  could  be  accomplished.    He  dig-  , 
covered  that  certain  stars  which  seem- 
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I    ed  angle  to  the  eye,  were  found  to  be 
I    doable  when  examined    through  the 
tdescope;  but  the  stars  were  so  closely 
united,  that  their  dist^ce  from  each 
other  was  only  rendered  appreciable  by 
the  magnifying  powers  of  the  instru- 
ment.   "  Now,"  said  he,  "  we  may  be 
aUe  to  solye  the  problem  of  the  paral- 
lax of  the  Fixed  Stars.     Let  me  select 
a  double  star,  in  which  one  of  the  oomr 
ponentB  possesses  double  the  brilliancy 
of  the  other,  and  if  the  magnitude  of 
these  stars  depends  only  upon   their 
diitanoe,  then  will  the  smaller  be  twice 
u  remote  as  the  larger.     I  commence 
mj  observations.     I  go  on  measuring 
as  the  Earth  carries  me  round  the  Sun, 
lod  these  objects  will  appear  to  change 
their   relative  positions  in  directions 
which  ajre  readily  computed,  provided 
this  change  is  produced  by  the  sweep 
d  the  Euth   in  its  orbit  roimd  the 
Sou."    But  when  Herschel  commenced 
this  investigation,  a  new  fiB.ct  burst  in 
iqxiQ  him — one  of  the  most  astounding 
&ooveries  ever  made  by  the  human 
jBtnd.     He  had  computed  the  direc- 
in  which  they  ought  to  move  if 
motum  was  parallactic.     To  his 
ifound  astoniahment  he  found  them 
not  as  he  had  imagined — ^he 
the  stars  actually  revolving  about 
iidi  otiier.     A  dose  examination  of 
ipBg  years    told    him  the    wonderful 
pnth,  that  these  stars  were  not  sunk 
space — ^the  one  behind  the  other — 
that  they  were  physically  united — 
»  Suns  revolving  about  their  center 
When  this  truth  was  re- 
to  the  world,  the  deepest  inter- 
as  aoEcited  all  over  Europe.  Every 
and  every  telescope  were  at  once 
to  the  fixed  stars.     I  have  not 
to  relate  to  you  the  extraordinary 
I  that  have  been  made  among 
biliary  syatema      The  principal 
to  be  settled  was  this :    If  these 
-were  actually  revolving  about 
\  other,  what  was  the  law  that  gov- 
^Jieir    motions  %     It  was  at  once 
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suggested  that  gravitation  might  possi- 
bly extend  its  influence  to  these  worlds. 
The  law  of  gravitation  was  applied, 
the  elements  of  their  orbits  computed, 
and  wonderful  to  i-elate,  it  was  found 
that  they,  too,  were  obedient  to  the 
the  same  law  that  briogs  the  stone,  cast 
from  my  hand  into  the  air,  down  again 
to  the  earth.  Yet  the  problem  of  the 
parallax  had  gained  nothing.  It  now 
became  impossible  to  use  these  binary 
systems,  because  their  own  motion  be- 
came so  inextricably  mixed  up  with  the 
parallactic  motion  occasioned  by  the 
change  in  the  position  of  the  Earth  in 
its  revolution  around  the  Sun.  It  was 
not  until  the  great  instrument  called 
the  Heliometer — constructed  by  Frau- 
enhofer,  to  whom  I  have  before  refer- 
red, and  mounted  by  Bessel,  of  Konig»- 
berg — was  made,  tibiat  the  problem  of 
the  parallax  was  resumed  by  Herschel. 
Witii  this  instrument,  he  found  he 
could  measure  great  and  minute  dis- 
tances, in  the  same  field  of  view,  with 
precision.  He  directs  his  efforts  to  the 
examination  of  a  star,  moving  with 
great  rapidity.  I  refer  to  the  star 
numbered  61  in  the  constellation  of 
Swan.  After  years  of  examination,  he 
was  able  to  diuw  out  from  the  infini- 
tesimal movements  of  those  two  deli- 
cate objects,  an  amount  of  motion 
which  was  not  accounted  for  in  any 
other  way,  than  by  the  chuiige  pro- 
duced in  the  relative  positions  of  the 
two  stars,  effected  by  the  revolution  of 
the  earth  in  its  orbit.  It  went  on 
giving  its  changes  regularly.  He  went 
through  the  investigation  again  on  the 
succeeding  year — ^his  previous  results 
were  verified,  and  finally,  he  announced 
to  the  world  that  he  had  brought  out 
the  parallax  of  this  star — he  had  deter- 
mined the  angle  under  which  the 
Earth's  orbit  would  be  seen  by  an  eye 
located  in  that  system.  He  found  this 
to  be  true,  that  if  an  eye  could  look 
out  upon  a  globe,  whose  diameter 
should  be  equal  to  that  of  the  earth's 
orbit,  or  two  hundred  millions  of  miles, 
that  the  diameter  of  such  a  globe,  seen 
ftom    this    vast    distance,  instead    oi 
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swelling  out  to  the  dimensions  of  *the 
Sun  aa  seen  with  the  eye,  would  be 
only  six-tenths  of  a  unit,  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  Sun's  diameter  two  thou- 
sand times.  Now,  having  the  paral- 
lax, here  lb  the  data  for  ^e  oomputa- 
tions  of  the  distance  of  this  orb.  But 
how  shall  I  give  you  an  idea  of  this 
distance  ?  If  I  talk  to  you  of  millions 
and  millions  of  miles,  the  mind  is  only 
staggered  and  be¥dldered.  The  new 
(Leverrier)  is  more  than  three  billion 
miles  from  the  earth,  but  we  can  get 
there.  First  go  out  to  Mars — ^it  is  not 
far — ^we  can  get  there.  Next  go  out  to 
Jupiter,  it  is  not  much  farther,  and  we 
can  get  there ;  and  next  go  out  to  Sat- 
urn, and  then  to  Herschel,  and  lastly 
we  go  on  to  the  new  pliuiet,  and  it 
seems  as  if  we  had  a  sort  of  stepping 
road,  over  which  we  can  walk  out  into 
the  inimitable  fields  of  spaca  And 
now,  the  light  that  comes  to  us  from 
the  farthest  of  the  planets,  passes  the 
interval  of  three  billions  of  miles  in 
five  hours,  but  the  light  that  breaks  in 
upon  us  from  this  distant  star  in  the 
Swan,  takes  ten  long  years  to  reach  us. 
Here  we  have  a  new  unit  of  measure. 
I  do  not  say  that  this  is  the  nearest  of 
the  stars,  perhaps  it  is  not,  yet  it  is, 
probably,  located  at  about  the  mean 
distence  which  divides  the  stars  from 
each  other,  and  from  our  own  Sun. 

Having  reached  to  this  point,  we  see 
at  once,  tiiat,  however  grand  and  mag- 
nificent our  own  great  Solar  System  is, 
that  the  whole  of  it,  when  seen  from 
this  distant  body,  shrinks  into  an  in- 
visible point.  And  if  to-night  we 
were  to  wing  our  flight  to  those  dis- 
tant stars,  and  if  we  could  s^and  upon 
a  planet,  circulating  about  this  Sun, 
and  look  out  upon  the  Universe  around, 
what  changes  should  we  find.  In 
looking  upon  the  Universe  from  our 
remote  point,  we  should  expect  to  find 
new  groupings,  new  dusters,  new  con- 
stellations. But  now, !  Strange  as  it 
may  appear  to  you,  and  incredible,  the 
eye  that  looks  out  upon  the  Universe 
finds  almost  no  change.  There  still 
biases     Orion — yonder    the    beautiful 


combinations  of  Cassiopeia — all  the  d 
familiar  constellations  are  there.  1 
illustrate  :  just  conceive  that  every  ii 
dividual  in  this  room  is  a  star.  Ka 
let  any  individual  change  his  phi 
with  his  neighbor,  and  see  how  miifl 
change  is  aocompliahed  in  the  gioiq 
of  those  by  whom  he  is  surroundei 
No  more  change  would  be  acoomplia] 
ed,  by  the  shifting  of  our  position  6oi 
the  Earth  to  the  far-distant  planet^  i 
the  movements  of  the  fixed  stars,  t 
finite  space  belongs  to  God,  and  to  Ck 
alone.  Infinite  power  has  filled  that  spw 
with  suns  and  systems,  but  there  lu 
been  room  for  alL  We  do  not  fo 
that  we  are  in  any  danger ;  that  <K 
own  System  will  be  disturbed  in  i< 
movements  by  these  other  SyBtemi 
All  moves  on  harmoniously.  No^ 
we  are  to  raise  one  step  higher  in  on 
investigations.  We  have  spoken,  bill 
erto,  only  of  Solar  Systems,  but  noi 
we  are  to  rise  to  Sidereal  Systemi 
Here  I  am  conscious  that  I  am  to  mee 
with  difficulty.  I  know  how  hard  i 
is  for  the  mind  to  seise  upon  this  idei 
Are  the  stars  scattered  throughon 
space,  without  any  regard  to  each  other 
Are  they  extended  the  one  behind  th^ 
other,  indefinitely  1  1  answer,  no.  A 
we  have  little  subordinate  system 
moving  about  our  Sun — as  we  havi 
other  suns  and  other  systems  occupy 
ing  their  own  regions  d  space — so  wi 
group  together  myriads  of  suns  ami 
systems  into  one  mighty  cluster,  intc 
one  stupendous  group  of  stars,  oooisti- 
tuting  one  system,  linked  to  one  mightj 
center,  and  obedient  to  its  operations 
We,  ourselves,  are  thus  associated  witt 
these  distant  suns,  and  form  a  part  d 
the  stupendous  whole.  If  the  eye  look 
out  upon  the  stars,  we  see  none  but 
those  belonging  to  our  system.  It  r» 
quires  the  aid  of  the  telescope  to  sweef) 
beyond  our  own  cluster — ^to  penetrate 
the  vast  depths  of  space,  and  see  tiioM 
other  objects  coming  up  from  its  iilind- 
table  confines,  and  bursting  in  all  theii 
splendors  upon  the  sight. 

If  I  have  been  successful^  the  idea 
will  be  comprehended,  that  we  are  to 
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examine  clusters  of  stars,  and  upon 
wMch  the  distant  clusters  can  have  no 
m&te  influence,  than  can  suns,  which 
are  far  sunk  in  space,  have  over  our 
ovn  Sun  and  System.  It  is  then  with 
reference  to  one  of  the  great  clusters 
that  our  examination  is  to  be  con- 
ducted. 

I  know  that  many  have  conceived 
the  idea,  that  in  presenting  the  subject 
of  Ihe  center  of  the  Universe,  we 
mean  that  man  has  reached  the  center 
of  all  created  things.  Not  so  ;  that 
dajwill  never  coma  I  stand  before 
joa  this  night,  and  fearlessly  assert, 
that  the  day  will  never  come  when  the 
oeater  of  die  entire  Universe  will  be 
found  by  man.  If  man  were  left  alone 
to  the  revelations  of  science  and  the 
telescc^  his  intellect  would  be  crush- 
ed.   But  ihere  is  another  revelation. 

"When  I  consider  thy  heavens,  the 
work  of  thy  fingers,  the  moon  and  the 
8tan  which  thou  hast  ordained,  I  ex- 
claim. Lord,  what  is  man,  that  thou 
art  mindful  of  him,  or  the  son  of  man, 
that  thou  visitest  him ;  for  thou  hast 
made  him  but  a  little  lower  than  the 
aogelfl,  and  hast  crowned  him  with 
gbiy  and  honor ;  thou  madest  him  to 
have  dominion  over  the  works  of  thy 
hands,  thou  hast  put  all  things  under 
his  feet  T  Let  us  not  attempt  the  im- 
poeuble. 

We  now  rise  to  the  investigation 
which  is  the  principal  object  of  this 
lectore— the  determination  of  the 
great  center  of  our  Sidereal  stratum. 
I  have  already  remarked  that  it  takes 
%ht  ten  long  years  to  travel  -from  a 
■tar,  located  in  the  constellation  of  the 
Swan  to  the  Earch.  Now,  in  the 
deepest  parts  of  our  System,  we  find 
^  stars  sunk  one  behind  the  other,  in 
a  series  five  hundred  deep.  Here  you 
see  is  distance  so  great  that  light  would 
pan  over  it  after  an  intend  of  five 
thoQsand  years.  We  are  able  to  sweep 
entirely  round  this  cluster,  and  we  find 
that  although  the  depth  is  not  equal 
anywhere,  yet  where  it  is  found  shal- 
Invest,  it  is  ao  great  as  almost  to  seem 
infinite.     Yet  it  is  entirely  separate 


and  distinct  from  the  other  clusters 
that  lie  beyond.  The  distance  it  is 
separated  from  its  neighboring  clusters 
is  as  great  in  proportion  to  the  diame- 
ters of  the  clusters  as  is  the  distance 
which  separates  two  suns  when  com- 
pared with  diameters  of  the  suns  them- 
selves. When  Msedler  directed  his  at- 
tention to  this  subject,  he  found  that 
his  predecessors  had  done  much  for 
him.  He  felt  that  the  time  had  come 
when  it  was  possible  to  attack  this 
problem  with  hopes  of  success.  Let 
it  be  remembered  that  astronomers  had 
been  long  engaged  in  examining  the 
stars,  and  charting  down  their  posi- 
tions. By  examining  the  charts,  he  finds 
the  stars  not  fixed,  but  perpetually 
changing  their  places,  and,  slow  as  the 
change  maybe,  the  accuracy  with  which 
modem  in^struments  measure  minute 
distances,  enables  the  astronomer  not 
only  to  ascertain  the  rate  of  motion, 
but  the  actual  direction  in  which  the 
object  is  moving.  When  Herschel 
found  these  changes  going  on,  the  idea 
burst  upon  him,  that  probably  the 
change  was  paralLsustic,  and  that  the 
Sun,  with  all  its  planets  and  comets, 
was  speeding  through  space.  He  com- 
menced his  examinations  to  see  if  this 
supposition  was  correct,  when  he  ar- 
rived at  a  result  the  most  astounding 
that  was  ever  unfolded  by  the  mind  of 
man.  He  found  that  if  he  was  only 
permitted  to  accept  the  hypothesis  that 
the  Sun  was  sweeping  towards  a  cer- 
tain point  in  the  Constellation  Hercu- 
les, he  could  account  for  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  changes  of  the  fixed 
stars,  all  through  the  heavens.  But 
when  other  astronomers  gave  their  at- 
tention to  this  subject,  and  found  it 
too  difficult  for  examination,  the  theory 
seemed  to  die  away,  doubts  were  cast 
upon  its  results,  and  astronomers  finally 
rejected  it.  At  length  it  was  taken  up 
in  Russia.  Strange  that  I  should  an- 
nounce this.  Russia — a  hundred  years 
ago  a  land  of  barbarians;  and  yet, 
those  who  have  made  these  discoveries 
are  in  the  employment  and  under  the 
patronage  of  the  great  Autocrat  of  the 
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Norih.  Argelander,  of  Abo,  under- 
took the  solution  of  this  problem.  I 
will  attempt  to  give  you  the  manner 
of  his  operations.  The  grand  object  is 
this,  to  show  70a  how  it  was,  tluit  the 
grand  point  in  the  heavens,  toward 
which  the  Sun  is  moving,  was  deter- 
mined. 

Now  for  the  demonstration.  In  the 
first  place  you  must  understand  this, 
that  parallactic  motion  is  always  easily 
computed  beforehand,  if  the  direction 
in  which  the  person  moves  who  makes 
the  observation  is  known.  For  ex- 
ample, if  I  move  to  the  right,  it  is  very 
apparent  that  the  column  immediately 
in  front  of  me  will  move  to  the  left 
ArgeLander  b^gan  his  investigations  by 
the  observation  of  five  hundred  stars, 
selected  in  different  points  in  the  heav- 
ens, which  he  compeared  with  the  obser- 
vations of  the  oldest  astronomers.  Let 
us  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  illustration, 
that  he  finds  the  star  selected  for  ob- 
servation to-night,  was  v  located  in  a 
certain  point  in  the  heavens  one  hun- 
dred years  previous  to  his  time,  and 
that  at  the  time  he  makes  his  observa- 
tions it  is  located  here  in  another  point 
in  the  heavens.  Now  the  distance 
which  the  two  points  are  separated 
from  each  other,  being  known,  and  the 
time  which  has  been  consumed  in  ma- 
king the  separation  being  known,  it  is 
very  easy  to  ascertain  the  star's  rate  of 
motion.  Now,  then,  having  accom- 
plished this,  with  reference  to  every 
one  of  these  stars,  he  finds  them  all 
converging  to  a  certain  part  of  the 
heavens,  as  if  that  were  the  point  to- 
ward which  the  Sun  is  moving.  Now, 
said  he,  I  must  rise  higher.  It  must 
be  that  the  line  of  direction  in  which 
the  star  moves  makes  an  angle  with 
the  meridian  which  is  an  observed  an- 
gle. It  is  observed  because  it  is  form- 
ed by  the  joining  of  two  points,  occu- 
pied by  the  star,  when  observed  by  the 
ancient  and  modem  astronomers.  Now, 
intismuch  as  all  these  appeared  to  point 
at  some  spot  toward  which  the  sun  ia 
moving,  he  adopted  a  point,  and  said, 
now  if  the  Sun  is  going  to  that  point 


I  can  predict  the  line  of  direction  in 
which  every  star  appears  to  move.  He 
compares  hLs  computed  angels  with  his 
observed  ones  in  every  instance,  and  if 
he  finds  any  discrepancy  between  them 
he  assumes  a  new  point,  and  thus  he 
continued  to  take  one  point  after  an- 
other, until  all  the  conditions  of  the 
problem  were  fulfilled,  and  he  says, 
there  is  the  point. 

Having  accomplished  this  much,  Ar- 
gelander  attempted  to  rise  still  higher. 
But  in  this  he  was  unsucoeesfuL  The 
difficulties  which  multiplied  upon  his 
hands  were  so  great,  that  although  he 
had  triumphed  in  the  most  signal  man- 
ner, he  finally  yielded.  The  subject 
was  taken  up  by  Struve,  another  Rus- 
sian, and  son  of  the  celebrated  As- 
tronomer of  the  same  name,  who  was 
in  charge  of  the  great  Observatory  at 
Pnlkova.  He  unshed  to  know  the 
swiftness  of  the  Sun's  motion  throng 
space.  I  cannot  attempt  the  demon- 
stration of  his  wonderful  discoveries — 
I  can  only  give  you  the  results — and 
wonderful  as  it  may  seem  to  you,  our 
Sun  is  actually  moving  at  the  rate  ci 
two  hundred  thousand  miles  in  every 
hour  of  time.  Having  determined 
these  two  grand  points,  the  next  ques- 
tion arises — ^may  not  the  Sun  be  circu- 
lating around  some  grand  central  orbt 
— may  not  the  Fixed  Stars  be  wheel- 
ing their  endless  cycles  round  some 
grand  point,  the  center  of  the  whole  ? 

Tina  was  the  problem  that  Maedler 
undertook  to  solve.  And  Msedler  is 
also  under  the  patronage  of  Russia. 
He  had  for  a  long  time  given  his  at- 
tention to  Sider^  Astronomy.  He 
had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  £m- 
peror  Nicholas,  and,  in  looking  round 
upon  all  the  world  (as  he  always  does) 
for  some  one  to  fill  the  place  of  Struve, 
in  the  Observatory  at  Pulkova,  he  se- 
lected M»dler.  I  present  these  facts, 
in  order  that  you  may  have  confidence 
in  what  he  has  published. 

The  first  question  to  be  presented, 
then,  was  this  :  Is  there  a  grand  Cen- 
tral Orb ;  is  there  a  stupendous  Globe 
occupying  the  center  of  our  Island  TJni- 
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Tene,  bearmg  the  same  proportdon  to 
tlie  whole  mass  that  the  Sun  does  to  our 
System  1  Let  us  concdder  the  oon8e- 
quenoes,  if  such  a  Globe  existed.  In 
^6  first  place,  we  know  that  the  plan- 
ets nearest  the  Sun  revolve  the  swift- 
estb  Now,  if  there  be  any  such  grand 
Centnl  Sun,  we  are  certain  to  find  it 
in  the  vicini^  of  this  Globe,  Orbs  cii^ 
cokting  around  it  with  motions  an.Uo- 
goQB  to  those  exhibited,  on  a  much 
smaller  scale,  hj  the  Planets  that  com- 
pose our  own  System.  Now  we  can 
look  out  into  space  in  every  direction, 
—we  can  examine  the  Stars  and  their 
motions, — ^we  can  therefore  detect  such 
A  r^on, — we  can  detect  the  exact 
point  where  it  is  located,  if  any  such 
motions,  as  we  have  described,  exist, 
and  the  conclusion  is,  that  no  such 
globe  exists.  I  know  that  I  shall  dis- 
appoint many  of  you  to-night  by  this 
iSBertion,  but  the  facts  are,  that  we 
sweep  out  to  the  Double  Stars,  to  the 
Triple  Stars,  to  the  Quadruple  Stars,  to 
the  Quintuple  and  to  the  Sextuple 
Stars,  and  we  find  no  such  point  about 
which  they  are  moving. 

The  next  question  to  be  presented  is 
this :  Is  there  no  Center  of  Gravity, 
about  which  aU  the  mighty  host  of  Suns 
and  Stars,  and  Comets  circulate,  obe- 
dient to  its  laws  1  I  answer  that  there 
k,  and  it  was  to  the  solution  of  this 
problem,  that  Miedler  gave  the  ener- 
gies of  his  mighty  intellect. 

After  long  years  of  labor,  after  he 
had  almost  exhausted  the  debilities 
of  analysis,  after  bringing  to  bear  upon 
the  problem  all   the  mighty  influences 
of  sdenoe  and  art,  after  ranging  from 
point  to  point   in  the  heavens,  which 
he  was  compelled  successively  to  aban- 
don, he  tamed  his  attention  to  the  ex- 
amination  of  the  beautiful    group   of 
8tm  called  the  Pleiades.     After  watch- 
ing ihear    movements,   until    he  had 
computed    the  rates  of  motion  of  the 
principal   stars  in  this  group,  and   the 
|4ir«etion  in  which  they  were  journey- 
ing, he  found  to  his  great  delight  that 
Miey  fulfilled  aU  the  conditions  of  the 
problem,  and  the  grand  result  was  at- 


tained. The  truth  oomes  irresistibly 
upon  the  mind,  that  there  is  the  center, 
and  that  is  the  point  about  which  all 
the  bright  hosts  of  heaven  are  sweep- 
ing, in  periods  which  actually  stun  the 
humAn  mind.  Meedler  has  already 
computed  the  periodic  time  of  our  own 
Son,  which  gives  this  astonishing  re- 
sult. It  takes  our  Sun  two  hundred 
and  eighteen  millions  of  years  to  com- 
plete its  stupendous  cycle. 
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Perhaps  some  may  be  astonished  at 
the  subject  selected — John  Milton. 
Can  any  thing  new  that  is  true,  or  any 
thing  true  that  is  new,  be  said  on  such 
a  theme  1  Have  not  the  ages  been  gaz- 
ing at  this  '*  mighty  orb  of  song,"  as  at 
the  sun  1  And  have  not  almost  all  its 
gifted  admirers  uttered  each  his  glow- 
ing panegyric^  till  now  they  seem  to  be 
ranged  like  planetary  bodies  around  his 
central  blaze]  What  more  can  be  said 
or  sung  1  Is  it  not  impossible  to  add 
to,  however  easy  to  diminish  our  sense 
of  his  greatness)  Is  not  the  ambition 
rash  askd  presumptuous  which  seeks  to 
approach  the  subject  anew  9  Surely 
the  language  of  apology,  at  least,  is  the 
fit  preface  to  such  a  deed  of  daring. 

No  apology,  however,  do  we  intend 
to  maka  We  hold  that  every  one  who 
has  been  delighted,  benefitted,  or  ele- 
vated by  a  great  author,  may  claim  the 
privilege  of  gratitude,  to  tell  the  world 
that,  and  how,  he  has.     We  hold,  too> 
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that  the  proof  of  the  true  greatness  of  a 
man  lies  in  this,  that  every  new  enco- 
miast, if  in  any  measure  qualified  for 
the  task,  is  sure  to  find  in  him  some 
new  proof  that  the  praises  of  all  time 
have  not  been  wasted  or  exaggerated. 

Who  that  reads  or  thinks  at  all  has 
not  frequent  oocasions  to  pass  foj  the 
cairn  which  a  thankful  world  has  rear- 
ed to  Milton's  memory  ?  and  who  can, 
at  one  time  or  other,  resist  the  impulse 
to  cast  on  it  another  stone,  however 
rough  and  small  that  stone  may  be? 
Such  is  all  we  at  present  propose. 

Everyman  is  in  some  degree  the  mir- 
ror of  his  times.  A  man's  times  stand 
over  him,  as  the  sun  above  the  earth, 
compelling  an  image  from  the  dewdrop 
as  well  as  from  the  great  deep.  The 
difference  is,  that  while  the  small  man 
is  a  small,  the  great  man  is  a  broad  and 
full  refiection  of  his  day.  But  the  effect 
of  the  times  may  he  seen  in  the  baby's 
bauble  and  cart,  as  well  as  in  the  style 
of  the  painter's  pencil  and  the  poet's 
song.  The  converse  is  equally  true.  A 
man's  times  are  refiective  of  the  man,  as 
well  as  a  man  of  the  times.  Every  man 
acts  on,  as  well  as  is  acted  on  by  every 
other  man.  The  cry  of  the  child  who 
&lls  in  yonder  gutter,  as  really  affects 
the  progress  of  society  as  the  roar  of 
the  French  Revolution.  There  is  a  peiv 
petual  process  going  on  of  action  and 
reaction,  between  each  on  the  one  side, 
and  all  on  the  other.  The  characteris- 
tic of  the  great  man  is,  that  his  reaction 
on  his  age  is  more  than  its  action  upon 
him.  No  man  is  wholly  a  creator,  nor 
wholly  a  creature  of  his  age.  The  Mil- 
ton or  the  Shakespere  is  more  of  the  cre- 
ator than  the  creature. 

Some  men  pass  through  the  atmos- 
phere of  their  time  as  meteors  through 
the  air,  or  comet  through  the  heavens — 
leaving  as  little  impression,  and  having 
with  it  a  connection  equally  slight ; 
while  others  interpenetrate  it  so  entire- 
ly that  the  age  becomes  almost  identifi- 
ed with  them.  Milton  was  intensely 
the  man  of  his  time ;  and,  although  he 


shot  far  before  it^  it  was  simply  1 
he  more  fully  felt  what  its  teoaclc 
were ;  he  spread  his  sails  in  its  brei 
as  in  a  fSavorable  gale,  which  propefl 
him  far  beyond  the  point  where  the  l 
pulse  was  at  first  given. 

A  glance  at  the  the  times  o£  BCill 
would  require  to  be  a  profoiuid  ■ 
comprehensive  one  ;  for  the  timeB  tl 
bore  such  a  product  must  have  been 
extraordinary  one^  One  featare,  p 
haps  the  chief,  in  them  was  this  :  11 
ton's  age  was  an  age  attempting  ^ 
sincere,  strong,  though  baffled  endeav^ 
to  be  earnest,  holy  and  heroic.  T 
church  had,  in  the  previous  age,  be 
partially  and  nominally  reformed  ;  b 
it  had  failed  in  accompIiBhing  its  o^ 
full  deliverance,  or  the  full  deliveraa 
of  the  world.  It  had  shaken  off  ti 
nightmare  of  popery,  but  had  settled  j 
sdf  down  into  a  sleep,  more  composei 
less  disturbed,  but  as  deadly.  Is  tl 
Reformation,  thought  the  high  hear 
which  then  gave  forth  their  thundf 
throbs  in  England,  to  turn  out  a  mei 
sham  1  Has  all  that  bloody  seed  of  mat 
tyrdom  been  sown  in  vain  )  Whethe 
is  worse  i^ter  all,  the  incubus  of  super 
stition,  or  the  march  of  death  ?  W< 
have  got  rid  of  the  Pope,  indeed,  ba 
not  of  the  world,  or  of  the  devil,  or  th< 
flesh  ;  we  must,  therefore,  repair  our  re 
pairs; amend  our  amendments ;  refoni 
our  reformation ;  and  try,  in  this  way 
to  get  religion  to  come  down  as  a  prao 
HoBil  living  i>ower,  into  the  hearts  anc 
lives  of  Englishmen.  We  must  squeen 
our  old  folios  into  new  hictm;  we  mus< 
see  the  dead  blood  of  the  martyn 
turned  into  living  trees  of  ri^t- 
eousness — we  must  have  character  u 
well  as  controversies — ^life,  life  at  all 
hazards  we  must  have,  even  though  it 
be  through  the  destruction  of  ceremon- 
ies, the  damage  of  surplices,  the  dismiB- 
sal  of  bishops — aye,  or  the  death  of 
kings.  Such  was  the  spirit  of  that  aga 
We  speak  of  its  real  onward  tendency 
— the  direction  of  its  main  stream.  We 
stay  not  to  count  the  numerous  little 
obstinate  opi^oeing  eddies  that  were  tak- 
ing chips  and  straws — Lauds  and  Clar- 
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aodoDS — ^backwards;  tliosaiid  not  otker- 
wiae,  raa  the  master  current  of  the 
brain,  the  heart  and  the  hand  of  that 
magnificent  era. 

Are  we  not  standing  near  the  brink 
of  another  period,  in  some  points  very 
simikr  to  that  of  English  Puritanism? 
Ib  not  our  age  getting  tired  of  names, 
irarda,  pretensions;   and    anxious  for 
things,  deeds,  realities]      It  cares  noth- 
ing now  for  such  terms  as  Christendom 
•—Reformed  Churches — Glorious   Con- 
stitatbn  of  1688.     It  wants  a  Christen- 
dom where  the  character  of  Christ,  like 
dukt  of  Hamlet^  is  not  omitted  by  spe- 
cial desire;  it  wants  re-reformed  church- 
es^ and  a  glorious  constitution,  that  will 
do  a  little  more  to  feed,  clothe  and  edu- 
cate those  who  sit  under  its  shadows 
and  haye  long  talked  of,  without  tast- 
ing its  blessed  fruits.      It  wants,  in 
skoii,  these  big,  beautiful  words — Lib- 
er6jjBeligion,Free  Government, Church 
and  State,  taken  down  from  our  flags, 
tranapareDoieB^   and  triumphal  archesi 
and  introduced  into  our  homes,  hearths, 
and  hearts.      And  although  we  have 
no  Cromwell  and  no  Milton,  yet  thank 
'  God  we  have  thousands  of  gallant  heai'ts 
and  gifted  spirits,  and  eloquent  tongues, 
who  have  vowed  long  and  deep,  in  all 
the  languages  of  Europe,  that  falsehood 
and  deception,  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  of 
ali  ages,  statures  and  complexions  shall 
come  to  a  close. 

To  Milton's  time  we  may  apply  the 
,  words  of   inspiration — "  l^e  children 
\  are  brought  to  the  birth,  but  there  is 
[>t  strength  to  bring  forth."  The  great 
of  his  age  was  formed,  b^un, 
2t  left  unfinished — nay,  drowned  in 
avery  and  blood.     How  mortifying  to 
^irit   such  as  his !     It   was  as  if 
had  been  taken  up  to  Pisgah, 
At  had  been  struck  dead  before  he  saw 
I  land  of  milk  and  honey.  So  Milton 
labored,  and  climbed  to  the  steep 
imit^    whence  he  expected  a  new 
rid  of  liberty  and  truth  to  expand 
sre  lum,  but  found  instead  a  wilder 
aund  a  fouler  hell   than   before. 
daie  we  pity  him,  and  need  we  pi- 
ourselves  1    But  for  MUton's  disap- 
Feb.  2. 


pointments,  and  disgust  with  the  evil 
days  and  evil  tongues  on  which  he  lat- 
terly fell,  he  would  not  have  retired  in- 
to the  solitude  of  his  own  soul;  and  had 
he  not  so  retired,  the  world  would  have 
wanted  its  greatest  poem — the  "  Para- 
dise Lost."  That  was  the  real  fruit  of 
the  Puritanic  contest — of  all  its  tears, 
and  all  its  blood  ;  and  let  those  who  are 
i^till  enjoying  a  result  so  rich,  in  grati- 
t|ide  declare  ''how  that  red  rain  did 
make  the  harvest  grow."  No  life  of 
Milton,  worthy  of  the  name  has  hither- 
to been  written.  Fenton's  sketch  is  an 
elegant  trifle.  Johnson's  is,  in  parts,  a 
heavy  invective— in  parts,  a  noble  pan- 
egyric ;  but  in  nowise  a  satisfactory  life. 
Sir  Egerton  Brydges  has  written  rather 
an  ardent  apology  for  his  memory  than 
a  life.  St.  John's  is  a  piece  of  clever 
book-making.  There  is  but,  perhaps, 
one  man  in  Britain,  since  Colende  died, 
fully  qualified  for  supplying  this  desid- 
eratum— we  mean  Thomas  de  Quincy. 
We  have  repeatedly  urged  it  upon  his 
attention,  and  are  not  without  hopes 
that  he  may  yet  address  himself  to  a 
work  which  shall  task  even  his  learn- 
ing, genius  and  eloquence. 

We  propose  to  refresh  ourselves  and 
others,  by  simply  jotting  down  a  few 
aarticulars  of  the  poet's  career,  without 
professing  to  give  anything  new  on  this 
head. 

John  Milton  wbjs  bom  in  Bread  street, 
London — a  street  lying  in  what  is  now 
called  technically,  the  city  under  the 
shadow  of  St.  Paul's — on  the  9th  of 
December,  1608.  His  father  was  a 
scrivener,  and  was  distinguished  for  his 
classical  attainmenta  John  received 
his  early  education  under  a  clergyman 
of  the  name  of  Young;  was  afterwards 
placed  at  St.  Paul's  School,  whence  he 
was  removed  in  his  seventeenth  year  to 
Christ  Church,  Cambridge,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  for  the  facility 
and  beauty  of  lus  Latin  versification. 
We  are  not  aware,  although  placed  at 
such  a  mathematical  university,  that  he 
ever  excelled  in  geometry ;  it  is  uncer- 
tain whether  he  ever  crossed  the  Fane 
aainorum,  although  it  is  certain  he  was 
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whipped  for  a  juveaile  oontumacf,  and 
that  he  never  expressed  aay  gratitude  to 
his  Alma  Mater,  Universities,  in  fact, 
haVe  often  proved  rather  stepmothers, 
than  mothers,  to  men  of  genius,  as  the 
cases  of  Gibbon,  Shelley,  Coleridge, 
Pollock,  and  many  others  demonstrate. 
And  whyf  Because  their  own  souls 
are  to  them  universities  ;  and  they  can- 
not fully  attend  to  both,  any  more  than 
they  can  be  in  two  places  at  the  sanHI 
time.  He  originally  intended  to  have 
entered  the  Church,  but  early  formed  a 
dislike  to  subscriptions  and  oaths,  as 
requiring  what  he  terms  an  ''  accomo- 
dating conscience" — a  dislike  which  he 
retained  to  the  last.  He  could  not 
stoop  his  giant  stature  beneath  the  low 
lintel  of  a  test.  He  was  too  religious 
to  be  the  mere  partisan  of  any  sect. 
From  College  he  carried  nothing  but  a 
whole  conscience,  and  the  ordinary  de- 
gree of  A.  M.,  for  he  never  afterward 
received  another ;  indeed  the  idea  of  Dr. 
Milton  is  ludicrous.  As  well  almost 
speak  of  Dr.  Isaiah,  Professor  Melchi- 

sedec,  or Ezekiel,  Esq. 

His  father,  meanwhile,  had  retired 
from  business  to  Horton,  Buckingham- 
shire, where  the  young  Milton  spent  five 
years  in  solitary  study.  Of  these  years, 
little  comparatively  is  known  ;  but  t0 
us  they  seem  among  the  most  interest- 
ing of  his  lifa  Then  the  dark  founda- 
tions of  his  mind  were  laid ;  then  stor- 
ed up  those  profound  stores  of  learning, 
which  were  commensurate  with  his  ge- 
nius, and  on  which  that  genius  fed,  free 
and  unbounded,  as  a  fire  feeds  on  a 
mighty  forest  There,  probably  much 
time  was  spent  in  contemplating  natu- 
ral scenery,  and  in  the  exercises  of  de- 
votion ;  and  there  he  composed  those  ex- 
quisite minor  poems,  which  alone  would 
have  made  his  name  immortal — *'  L' Al- 
legro," "  II  Penserosos,"  "  Comus,"  and 
"  Lycidas.'*  At  the  age  of  thirty,  hav- 
ing received  leave  from  his  father  to  tra- 
vel, he  visited  Paris,  Florence,  Rome 
and  Naples.  His  name  had  gone  be- 
fore him,  and  his  progress  was  a  tri- 
umph. Public  dinner  and  piece  of  plate 
did  not  abound  in  those  day  ;  but  the 


nobility  of  the  country  entertained  Ub 
at  their  mansions,  and  the  literati  wrol 
poems  in  his  praise. 

We  may  conceive  with  what  deli^ 

he  found  his  dreams  of  the  continent  s| 

alxzed — with  what  kindling  rapture  Id 

eyes  met  the  Alps,  gazed  on  the  goUl 

plains  of  Italy,  or  perused  the  mastoi 

pieces  of  Italian  art  in  the  halls  of  Fh 

rence,  or  the  palaces  of  Rome.     MHiti 

in  the  Coliseum,  or  standing  at  mid 

night  upon  Mount  Palatine,  with  th 

ruins  of  Rome  dim-discovered  aroaa 

him — it  were  subject  for  a  painting  | 

a  poem.     At  this  time  a  little  inddm 

of  romance  occurred.     In  his  youth,  I 

was  extremely  handsome,  so  much  • 

^  that  he  was  called  the  lady  of  his  OQ 

lege.    When  in  Italy,  he  had  lain  don 

to  repose  during  the  heat  of  the  day  i 

the  fields.     A  young  lady  of  high  ran 

was  passing  with  her  servant ;  she  wi 

greatly  struck  with  the  appearance  n 

the  slumberer,  who  seemed  to  her  efi 

as  one  of  the  angels,  whom  he  aftfl 

wards  described  as  reposing  in  the  vd 

of  heaven.     She  wrote  a  few  extempd 

lines  in  his  praise,  laid  them  down  i 

his  side  and  went  on  her  way.     Will 

Milton  awoke,  he  found  the  lines  lyia) 

but  the  fair  writer  gone.     One  aooooi 

says  he  spent  some  time  in  searching  ft 

her,  but  in  vain.      Another  (on  ynk 

Bulwer  has  founded  a  poem)  relati 

that  she  still  stung  by  hu  beauty,  fol 

lowed  him  to  England,  and  was  so  moi 

tified  at  finding  him  by  this  time  mil 

ried  that  she  died  of  a  broken  hearl 

Milton  had  intended  to  extend  lii 

tour  to  Sicily  and  Greece,  but  the  atat 

of  affairs  in  England  drew  him  how 

"  I  deemed  it  dishonorable,"  he  ail 

''  to  be  lingering  abroad,  even  for  (i 

improvement  of  my  mind,   while  d 

fellow  citizens  were  contencUng  for  tU 

liberty  at  home."     There  spoke  thei^ 

itable  man  and  hero,  John  Milton,  a| 

who  measured  everything  not  by  its  t$ 

lations  to  delight,  but  to  duty ;  and  ftl 

himself  ever  in  his  great  Taskmaster 

eye. 

The  civil  war  had  by  this  time  brok' 
en  out  in  flames  which  were  not  to  ta 
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abkedfor  twenty  years,  and  into  which 
evan  a  Idbog'a  blood  was  to  fall  like  oil. 
Milton  though  an  admiral  fenoer^and 
tf  bnye  as  his  own  Michael,  thought 
lie  might  serve  the  popular  cause  better 
hj  the  pen  than  by  the  sword.     He 
ciJmly  sat  down,   therefore,  to  write 
down  royalty  y  prelacy,  and  every  species 
<tf  arbitrary  power.     At  the  same  time 
he  opened  a  school  for  the  education  of 
the  voung.     This  has  actually  formed  a 
ooont  of  indictment  against  him.     Mil- 
toa  has  been  thought  by  some  to  have 
demeaned  himself  by  teaching  children 
the  first  elements  of  knowledge,   al- 
though it  be  one  of  the  noblest  avoca- 
tions— although  the  fact  of  the  contempt 
in  which  it  is  held,  ought  to  be  a  count 
of  indictment  against  an  age  so  foolish 
to  entertain  it---although  it  be  an  ayo- 
cation    rundered   illustrious    by  other 
ttunes  than  that  of  Milton,  the  names  of 
Sooates,    Plato,   Aristotle,  Buchanan, 
Parr,   Jt>hnson   and  Arnold — and  al- 
though the  day  is  coming  when  the  ti- 
tles df  captain,  or  colonel,  or  knight-at- 
anna—yea,  and  those  of  a  king,  kaiser, 
and  emperory  will  look  mean  and  con- 
tampiible  compared  with  that  of  a  vil- 
iage-aehoQlmAster. 

Sehoobnastw  as  he  was,  and  after- 
wards Latin  secretary   to    Cromwell, 
Milton  found  time  to   do  and   write 
anich  in  the  course  of  the  eighteen  or 
twenty  years  which  elapsed  between  his 
retun  to  England  and  the  Restoration. 
Bb  found  time  for  writing  several  treat- 
ing OB  divoroe,  for  pubhahing  his  oele- 
;  htated  izeatiae  on  education,  and  hia  atill 
j  Move  celebrated  discourae  on  the  liberty 
M  Tinlieenaed  printing,  for  collecting  his 
pnnor  poema  in  English  and  Latin,  and 
Ibr  defending,  in  various  treatiaea,  the  ex* 
faaoikm  of  Charlea  L,  and  the  Govem- 
of  (^omwell,  beude  commencing  an 
tk  fiiatory,  an  Eng^h  Grammar, 
a  Latin  Dictionary.     Meanwhile,  hia 
who  had  borne  bun  three  daughters, 
in  chilbed.     Meanwhile,  too,  a  dia- 
ofthe  eyea,  brought  on  by  intenae 
b^gan  oradually  to  eclipse  the  moat 

jtnal  cfm  then  glowing  upon  earth. 

oould  conceive  hm  to  have  penned 

fltnlation  to  the  advancing  ahadow 

anhlime  and  equally  vain,  for  it 

[^  pjeasme  that  hia  great  spirit 


ahould  like  himself,  dwell  for  a  aeaaon  in 
the  thick  daricneaa.  And  acarcely  had  the 
last  glimmer  of  lif^ht  been  extinguished, 
than  aa  if  the  commg  calamitiea  mui  been 
atayed  and  spellbound  hitherto  1^  the 
calm  look  of  the  Magician,  in  one  torrent 
they  come  upon  hia  head:  but  althou^ 
it  waa  a  Niagara  that  fell,  it  fell  like  a 
Niagara  upon  a  rock ;  Li  an  evil 
hour,  aa  it  aeemed  at  that  time,  at  least, 
for  Britain,  for  Milton,  for  the  progreaa  of 
the  human  race,  the  restored  Charlea  ar- 
rived. The  conaequencea  were  diaaatroua 
to  Milton.  His  name  was  proscribed, 
hia  books  burned,  himaelf  obliged  to  ab- 
acond,  and  it  ia  what  aome  would  caU  a 
miracle  that  thia  blinded  Samaon  waa  not 
led  forth  to  ^ve  hia  enemiea  aport.  at  the 
place  of  common  execution,  and  that  the 
moat  godlike  head  in  the  world  did  not 
roll  off  from  the  bloody  block.  But  ^'man 
ia  immortal  till  his  work  be  done.''  We 
apeak  of  accidents  and  poaaibilitiea;  but  in 
reality,  and  looking  at  the  matter  upon 
the  God-aide  of  it,  Milton  could  no  more 
have  periahed  then,  than  he  could  a  cen- 
tury before.  His  future  works  were  as 
certain  and  as  inevitable,  and  due  at  their 
day,  as  ''  Summer  and  winter,  seed-time 
and  harveat." 

Even  after  the  heat  of  peraecution  had 
abated^  and  hia  life  waa  by  au£&ance  ae- 
cure — it  waa  never  more — ^the  proapecta 
of  Milton  were  aught  but  cheering.  He 
waa  i>oor,  he  waa  blind,  he  waa  aoutary — 
hia  aecond  wife  died;  hia  daughters,  it 
would  appear,  were  not  the  most  agreea- 
ble of  companiona;  hia  oounti^  waa  en- 
alaved;  the  hopea  of  the  church,  and  of 
the  world  aeem  blaated; — one  might  have 
expected  that  disappointment,  r^et  and 
vexation  would  have  completed  their  work. 
Probably  hia  enemiea  expected  so  to. 
Probably  they  aaid,  "  Well  neglect  him 
and  aee  if  that  doea  not  break  his  heart — 
well  bring  down  on  his  head  the  silence 
of  a  wo^ld  that  waa  once  wont  to  ring 
with  hia  name."  They  did  not  know  their 
man.  They  knew  not  that  he  waa  one  of 
the  immortal  couraera,  who  fed  on  no  vul- 
gar or  eurthly  food.  He  *'  had  meat  from 
heaven  to  eat  that  the  world  knew  not 
of." 

It  waa  the  greateat  criaia  in  the  history 
of  the  individual  man. 

Napoleon  survived  the  loaa  of  his  em- 
pire; and  men  called  him  great  because  he 
survived  it.  Sir  Walter  Scott  not  only 
survived  the  loss  of  his  fortune,  but  he 
struggled  manfully  amid  the  sympathy  of 
the  civilized  apeciea  to  regain  it.     But 
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Milton,  amidst  the  lossof  £rieiidB,fortune, 
famOi  sight,  safety,  domestic  comfort, 
long  chexished  hopes,  not  only  snrviTed, 
but  stood  firm  as  a  god  aboye  the  ruins  of 
a  world;  and  not  only  stood  firm,  but 
built,  alone  and  unaided,  to  himself,  an 
everlasting  monument.  Whole  centuries 
of  every-day  life  seemed  condensed  in 
those  few  years  in  which  he  was  construct- 
ing his  work;  and  is  it  too  daring  a  con- 
ception—that of  the  Great  Spirit  watch- 
ing from  on  high  its  progress,  and  saying 
of  it  as  he  did  of  his  own  creation  when 
finished,  "It  was  very  well" 

But,  indeed,  hM  own  work  it  was.  For, 
strotig  as  this  hero  felt  himself,  in  his  ma- 
tured learning — in  his  genius,  so  highly 
cultured,  yet  still  so  fresh  and  young  in 
his  old  experience,  he  did  not  venture  to 
put  his  lumd  to  the  task  till,  with  strong 
crying  and  tears,  he  had  asked  Uie  inspi- 
ration and  guidance  of  a  higher  power. 
Nor  were  these  denied  him.  As  Noah 
into  the  ark  of  old,  the  Lord  ''shut "  Mil- 
ton in  within  the  darkened  tabernacles  of 
his  own  spirit,  and  that  tabernacle  being 
filled  with  light  from  heaven,  "  Paradise 
Ix)st "  arose,  the  joint  work  of  human  ge- 
nius and  of  divine  illumination. 

We  have  seen  the  first  edition  of  this 
marvellous  poem — a  smaJl.  humble  duo- 
decimo, in  ten  books,  which  was  the  orig- 
inal number  but  to  us  it  seemed  rich  i3l 
over,  as  summer's  sunset  with  glory. 
Every  one  has  heard,  probably  of  the 
price,  the  goodly  price,  at  whidi  it  was 
prized  and  bought — five  pounds  with  a 
contingency  of  fifteen  more  in  case  of  sale. 
For  two  years  before  it  seemed  to  have 
slumbered  in  manscript,  and  very  likely 
was  the  while  carried  round  the  trade, 
seeking  for  one  hardy  enough  to  be  its 
literary  aocoucher.  But  let  us  imagine 
that  in  our  day  it  would  have  met  with  a 
different  reception. 

We  can  well  imagine  Adam  Black,  or 
John  Murray,  saying  to  Milton,  "Splen 
did  poem,  sir— great  genius  in  it;  but  it- 
wont  sell,  we  fear — far  too  long,  too  many 
learned  words  in  it— odd  episode  that  on 
sin  and  death.  If  you  could  rub  it  down 
into  a  tragedy,  and  secure  Macready  for 
Satan,  and  Helen  Facuit  for  £ve,it  might 
take;  or  if  you  could  write  a  few  songs  on 
the  third  French  Revolution,  or  some- 
thinff  in  the  style  of  <  Dombey  and  Son.' 
Good  morning,  Mr.  Milton."  It  appear- 
ed in  1667,  but  was  a  long  time  in  rising 
to  its  just  place  in  public  estimation.  The 
public  preferred  Waller's  insipid  common- 


places, and  Dryden's  ranting  plays  to  tt 
divine  blank  verse  of  Milton.  WaIU 
himself  spoke  of  it  as  a  long,  dull  poem  i 
blank  verse;  if  its  length  coiUd  not  be  ooi 
sidered  a  merit,  it  had  no  other.  The  cai 
is  not  singular.  Two  of  the  greatest  pa 
ems  in  English  of  this  century  are,  in  on 
judgment,  Wordworth's  '*  Excarsion, 
and  Bailey's  ''Feetus."  Both  were  fo 
years  treated  with  neglect,  although  w 
are  certain  that  both  will  survive  th 
**  Pickwick  Papers." 

Between  his  masterpiece  and  his  death 
little  occurred  except  the  publication  c 
some  minor,  but  noble  productions,  in 
eluding  **  Paradise  Regained,"  **  Ssmsoi 
Agonistes,"  '*A  System  of  Logic/'  "i 
Treatise  of  True  Religion,"  and  a  ooUao 
tion  of  his  familiar  epistles  of  Latin. 

At  Last,  November,  1675,  at  the  ageo: 
sixty-six,  under  an  exhaustion  of  the  vi- 
tal powers,  Milton  expired,  and  that  Bpi- 
rit,  which  was  ''only  a  little  lower  than 
the  angels,"  went  away  to  mingle  witi 
the  stmry  kindred.  It  is  with  a  oertain 
severe  satisfaction  that  we  contemplsic 
the  death  of  a  man  like  Milton.  We  fed 
that  tears  and  lamentation  are  here  unbe- 
coming, and  would  mar  the  solemn  sweet- 
ness of  the  scene.  With  serenity,  nap^ 
joy,  we  witness  this  majestic  man-chiid 
caught  up  to  €k>d  and  his  thix>ne,  sosring 
away  from  the  many  shadows  wluoh  sur- 
rounded him  on  earth,  into  that  bright  el- 
ment  in  which  he  seemed  already  natuxal- 
ised.  Who  seeks  to  weep  as  he  sees  the 
river,  rich  with  the  spoils  of  its  long  wan- 
dering, and  become  a  broad  mirror  for 
the  heavens  at  length  sinking  in  the  bosom 
of  the  deep. 

Thus  died  Milton,  the  prince  of  mod- 
em men,  accepting  death  as  sently  and 
silently,  as  the  sky  receives  uie  waning 
moon.  We  are  reminded  of  a  descrip- 
tion in  **  Hyperion  "  of  the  death  of  Qo- 
ethe:  '*  His  majestic  eye  looked  for  the 
last  time  on  the  light  of  a  pleasant  sum- 
mer morning.  (Sdm  as  a  Qod  the  old 
man  sat,  and  with  a  smUe,  seemed  to  bid 
farewell  to  the  light  of  day,  on  which  he 
had  gased  for  more  than  eighty  yesnk 
Books  were  near  him,  and  the  pen  which 
had  just  dropped  from  his  dving  fingera 
<  Open  the  shutters,  and  let  in  m(xe 
light,'  werelus  last  words.  Slowly  stretoh- 
ing  forth  his  hand,  he  seemed  to  write  in 
the  air,  and,  as  it  sank  down  again  and 
was  motionless,  the  spirit  of  the  old  man 
was  gone." 
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BT  MB8.  M.  L.    MATHSSOK. 

Bound  about  our  dweUing  lonely 
Wbite-robed  uigels  waiting  stand; 

Waife  to  bear  our  darling  Freddie 
To  that  holy^  happy  land; 

Birling  Freddie,  dying  Freddie, 
To  that  holy,  happy  land. 

Kov  I  hear  their  flitting  pinions; 

Sweet  the  heavenly  airs  they  bring; 
Hoaxing  o'er  our  dying  darling. 

In  his  ear  they  sweetly  sing; 
Bading  Freddie,  dying  Freddie, 

In  his  ear  they  sweetly  sing. 

Flint  the  winter  dawn  is  breaking; 

Slow  his  feeUe  pulses  ereep; 
Cdd  and  still  our  predous  darling 

Sinks  in  death's  obliyious  sleep; 
Dsiling  Freddie,  dying  Freddie, 

Smksin  death's  obliyious  sleep. 

Saviour  dear,  our  idol  shattered, 
To  thy  cross  we  bow  the  knee; 

FHy  thou  our  grevious  mourning. 
Take  our  darling  home  to  thee; 

IMing  Freddie,  dying  Freddie, 
Take  our  darling  home  to  thee. 


■"Mi^MM/WWW. 


SKOWFLAOS. 


BY  MBS.  J.  B.  SH&iaUIT. 


Softly  ^dls  the  snow-flakes  white, 
Snft]^  on  the  earth  to-night; 
fikntly  as  the  angel  of  death, 
lis  it  steals  away  the  lingering  breath; 
Fnie  and  cold,  and  soft  and  white. 
Jails  the  beautiful  snow  to-night. 


Some  on  the  graves  of  those  we  love. 
Whose  spirits  have  fled  to  the  land  above; 
Some  on  the  heads  of  the  rich  and  great. 
Some  on  the  poor  and  desolate; 
But  pure  and  cold,  and  soft  and  white 
Falls  the  beautiful  flakes  to-night. 

Lightly  they  fall  on  the  young  and  gay, 
Whose  hearta  are  happy  as  they? 
Eobed  in  mantles  and  furs  so  warm, 
They  laugh  in  the  face  of  the  feathery 

storm; 
But  oh!  how  oold,  and  drear,  and  white, 
They  fall  on  the  shivering  poor  to-night. 

What  iA  thy  mission,  beautiful  snow  ? 
Covering  over  the  earth  below; 
One  by  one  thou  oomest  down. 
Over  ^e  country  and  busy  town, 
Till  like  charity,  pure  and  white, 
Thou  coverest  many  a  stain  to-night. 

Many  a  rugged  way  is  made  fair; 
Covering  too  full  many  a  snare; 
We  may  not  trust  thee,  beautiful  snow ; 
We  know  not  what  is  sleeping  below; 
For  under  thy  mantle  soft  and  white. 
Is  hidden  many  a  snare  to-night 


*«»»»^vwvww»^ 


Remove  not  the  ancient  landmarks 
which  thy  fSatherB  have  set 

Speech  is  the  gift  of  all,  bat  thought 
of  few.— 2>.  Goto. 

Sudden  movements  of  the  mind  often 
break  out  either  for  great  good  or  great 
eviL — Homer, 

Success  conaecrateB  the  foulest  oximes. 
— Seneea. 

Shame  may  restrain  what  the  law 
does  not  prohibit — SefMctt. 

So  live  and  hope,  fts  if  thou  wouldst 
die  immediately. — FUny, 

To  be  commended  by  those  who 
might  blame  without  fear,  gives  great 
pleasure. — Aguikms. 
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TES  WASNZNa. 

A  TALK  or  TBUTH. 

*'  There's  strength  deep  bedded  in  oar  hearts,  of 

which 
We  reck  bat  little,  till  the  shaft  hss  pierced 
Its  fragile  dweUiDg.    Most  not  earth  be  rent 
Before  her  gems  are  foond  ?*^ 

''  What  an  intereBting  joxmg  gentie- 
man  Mr.  Merrill  is  !"  exclaimed  Sophia 
to  her  sisters,  as  they  sat  at  their  morn- 
ing work.  "  I  thought  him  perfectly 
&scinating  last  night ;  so  polite — such 
a  graceful  bow — knows  how  to  pay  a 
compliment  so  pleasantly." 

"  I  did  not  see  anything  very  agree- 
able in  him/'  replied  Martha,  as  she 
looked  up,  extremely  surprised  to  hear 
her  sister  express  herself  so  warmly  in 
Mr.  MerrilFs  favor.  "He  surely 
knows  how  to  dance  well,  and  that  is 
his  principal  recommendation." 

"  O  sister,  you  foi^t  his  person,  his 
manners,  and  his  generous  spirit^  al- 
ways ready  at  any  expense  to  entertain 
his  frienda  See  the  difference  between 
his  conduct  and  th<kt  of  your  favorite, 
Marshman,  who  stays  day  after  day 
behind  the  counter,  to  hoard  up  wealth 
which  none  can  enjoy.'' 

*'  Sophia,  do  not  speak  so  harshly  of 
my  favorite,  as  you  please  to  term  him. 
Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  that  his 
economical  habits  are  the  result  of  ne- 
cessiiy,  as  well  as  of  principle ;  and 
that  instead  of  hoarding  wealth,  his 
money  is  used  for  the  support  of  a 
widowed  and  infirm  mother,  who  is  en- 
tirely dependent  on  his  exertions.  Tou 
will  never  hear  of  him,  I  think,  as  a 
defaulter,  or  as  using  the  funds  en- 
trusted to  him  in  midnight  revelries." 

"Sophia  is  sadly  deceived,"  whis- 
pered a  young  mster  of  fourteen  to  her 


mother.  "Our  school  girls 
Mr.  Merrill's  character  as  saspidMN 
His  employers,  it  is  said,  are  beocmii 
very  uneasy.  They  cannot  place  t 
confidence  in  him  which  they  hm 
formerly  done." 

Sophia's  quick  ear  had  heard  the  i 
mark,  and  the  reddening  cheek  betrv 
ed  that  the  gentleman  was  of  t¥>^ 
than  ordinary  interest  to  her.  "  It 
envy,  mere  envy,  that  leads  any  one  1 
speak  ill  of  Mr.  Merrill,"  said  she  ixi 
tone  of  vexation. 

Mrs.  Wilmot  had  listened  anxiotui 
to  the  conversation  between  her  Hi^wgl 
ters,  and  a  deep  shade  of  sorrow  paaae 
over  her  features,  as  she  looked  on  ha 
fatherless  children,  just  emeigin^  int 
womanhood, — so  fkir,  so  unacqaaintac 
with  the  world ;  and  she  shuddered  m 
the  thought  that  they  should  ever  bi 
the  victims  of  misplaosd  afifectioiL  SBu 
longed  forever  to  screen  them  with  t 
mother's  love,  from  all  the  vioissitadei 
of  life.  "  Heaven  preserve  my  daagh- 
ters  from  the  cup  of  sorrow  of  which  I 
have  so  deeply  drunk  I"  she  invt^an- 
tarily  exclaimed,  as  she  retired  from 
her  daughters,  and  sought  her  chamber 
to  give  vent  to  her  over-charged  heart 

Her  daughters  knew  that  a  cloud  o£ 
adversity     had     overshadowed     their 
mother's  path.     They  knew  that  h& 
married  life  had  been  one  of  desola- 
tion.    Never  had  the  name  of  their 
father  been  called    by  their  mother. 
The  eldest  had  an  indistinct  remem- 
brance of  apainful  interview  between 
her    parents,   which  terminated  soon 
in  their  separation.     The  younger  ones 
knew  not  a  other's  love.     His  eye  had 
beamed  on  them  only  in  their  in&ntile 
years;  and  when  they  witnessed  the 
endearments  of  the  domestic  fire-side, 
where  the  prayers  of  the  sire  called 
down  blessings  on  his  offiqiring,  they 
often  wept  that    they  were  never  to 
realize  a  Other's  tendemes&     Delicacy 
forbade  their  asking  Mrs.  Wilmot  any 
questiona     Belatives  mentioned  him 
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nol ;  and  they  grew  up  to  womaohood 
vith  this  knowledge  alone,  that  their 
fiither  had  forsaken  his  family,  and 
thrown  them  on  the  world  destitute. 

A  painful  silence  reigned  through 
the  little  parlor  from  which  Mrs.  Wil- 
mot  had  retired.  Each  seemed  occu- 
pied with  her  own  thoughts.  Mary 
WIS  weeping,  and  her  tears  had  fallen 
onnotioed  on  her  slate,  obscuring  a 
composition  on  which  she  had  bestowed 
much  labor. 

"  I  do  wish,  sister  Sophia^  that  Mr. 
Merrill  had  not  popped  into  your  head 
thia  morning ;  for  my  whole  composi- 
tion is  spoiled;  my  ideas  are  so  scat; 
tered  that  T  cannot  rearrange  them ; 
and,  worse  than  all,  mamma  has  been 
enveloped  in  gloom,  by  a  few  idle  re- 
marks." 

"  Mamma  is  too  anxious  about  us,  I 
think,"  replied  Sophia. 

At  this  momept  a  brother  of  Mrs. 
Wilmot  entered  the  apartment  He 
noticed  fche  gloom  which  had  depriv^ed 
bis  nieces  of  their  usual  hilaritjr,  and 
his  eye  rested  inquiringly  on  Sophia. 

"  trnde,  dear  uncle,"  said  his  niece 
"Yon  see  us  all  sober.  Some  casual 
remarks  have  called  to  mamma's  re- 
membrance scenes  that  are  past,  oyer 
which  memory  weeps.  Do  teU  us 
KHnething  of  my  father^s  history,  and 
tiien  let  &e  vefl  of  oblivion  be  drawn 
over  his  follies  and  his  faults." 

"I   have  felt  for  some   time,"  re- 
marked Mr.  Converse, ''  that  you  ought 
to  know  something  respecting  him,  that 
yon  mi^t  better  appreciate  your  moth- 
er's  situation,   to  enable  you,  if  need 
ahoold  be,  to  imitate  her  firmness ;  and 
like  her,  acquire  that  strength  of  mind, 
which,  by  the  blessing  of  a  kind  Prov- 
idence, has  borne  her  above  the  waves 
of  affliction,  which  almost  overwhelm- 
ed her.     It  is  a  litlUe  more  than  twenty 
years  since  your  grandfather  died,  and 
left  joor  mother  heiress  to  a  handsome 
property.     By  his  will,  his  unmarried 
dai^lhters  oould  not  come  into  posses- 
moa  of  their  share  until  their  marriage 
day,  and   this  circumstance  may  have 
hidaoed    them  to  marry  rather  prema- 


turely. Many  were  the  suitors  who 
knelt  at  the  shrine  of  youth,  beauty 
and  wealth.  Tour  mother  is  now  but 
the  faded  semblanoe  of  what  she  was 
at  eighteen.  Her  heart  was  buoyant 
with  hope,  her  figure  poceessed  a  fisury 
lightness,  and  scarcely  ever  did  I  see  a 
oheek  which  glowed  so  beautifully  with 
the  hue  of  health. 

*'  Ann  had  just  returned  from  Litch* 
field,  where  she  had  spent  some  time 
under  the  care  oi  Miss  P.  Admirers 
were  numerous ;  and  many  there  were 
whose  plain  manners  and  farmer-like 
address  gained  them  a  prompt  refiisaL 
I  see  them  now  in  affluent  cironmstan- 
oes,  blessed  with  all  that  a  bounteous 
heaven  can  bestow.  They  are  men  of 
influence  and  weight  in  society.  O, 
how  those  girls  mistake  who  refuse  a 
man  because  he  does  not  make  an  ele- 
gant appearance,  when  he  possesses  all 
the  qualities  needful  to  oonstitute  a 
good  husband !" 

"  Sophia,"  whispered  Mary,  "  do  you 
hear  what  uncle  says  ?  Don't  marry  a 
man  because  he  is  genteel,  I  beg  of 
you." 

''  It  was  at  this  time,"  continued  Mr. 
Converse,   ''that   I  met  your  father, 

Edward  Wibnot,  atW ,  where  he 

was  established  in  the  mercantile  busi- 
ness. He  was  peculiarly  ftuMttnating  in 
his  personal  appearance — a  general  fa- 
vorite with  all  cksses,  and  possessed  a 
fund  of  wit  and  humor  I  scarce  ever 
saw  equalled.  His  exterior  was  im- 
posing, and  his  features  finely  formed, 
without  possessing  that  effeminacy 
which  often  attaches  itself  to  a  hcmd- 
some  man.  It  is  not  strange  that  the 
inexperienced  heart  of  Ann  Converse 
was  captivated.  I  well  recollect  the 
hushed    silence    that   reigned    in  the 

church  in  M ,  as  the  young  couple 

stood  before  the  altar,  and  the  venerable 
Mr.  R.-— ^  performed  the  nuptial  cer- 
emony. Beautiful !  beautiful  1  was  the 
exclamation  of  many,  as  with  intense 
interest  and  tiirobbing  hearti  gazed  on 
them. 

"Ann  was  but  a  year  my  junior, 
and  I  was  proud  of  such  a  sister.    She 
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looked  with  suoh  a  trasting  oonfidenoe 
on  him  who  was  soon  to  be  nearer  than 
father,  mother,  brother  or  sister,  I  men- 
tally said,  can  he  ever  betray  the  con- 
fidence of  that  trasting  girl,  and  plant 
a  thorn  in  her  bosom  ? 

^  The  blessing  fell  tremulously  from 
the  lips  of  that  aged  minister — ^their 
hands  were  joined — ^the  ceremony  was 
oyer — and,  as  I  turned  from  the  altar, 
I  noticed  a  look,  almost  like  sererily, 
that  sat  sternly  on  the  features  of  some 
of  my  father's  friends.  Perhaps  they 
were  unconscious  of  such  an  express- 
ion of  feeling ;  but,  as  it  was,  it  seem- 
ed to  me  an  omen  of  eviL 

''  The  life  of  Ann  Converse  had  been 
one  of  unmiugled  gladness,  imtU  the 
death  of  her  father ;  and  now  her  joy- 
ous spirit  basked  in  the  sunshine  of 
happiness.  The  rainbow  of  hope  arch- 
ed her  sky,  and  she  wished  not  to  have 
her  dream  of  domestic  joy  dispelled  as 
Ulusory.  Mr.  Wilmot  removed  lus 
bride  immediately  to  his  residence  in 
W .  The  first  year  of  their  mar- 
ried life  was  unmarked  by  any  incident 
of  unusual  occurrence.  At  its  expira- 
tion, Mr.  Wilmot  concluded  to  remove 
to  a  village  about  twelve  ndles  from 
Ann's  maternal  residence.  In  that 
place,  her  property  was  expended  in 
braiding  and  furnishing  a  splendid 
house.  Her  domestic  management  was 
characterized  by  neatness,  economy  and 
order.  There  was  much  that  was  at- 
tractive in  the  household  arrangements 
of  Mrs.  Wilmot  There  was  always  a 
cheerful  smile  and  a  well  arranged  ta- 
ble to  meet  Mr.  Wilmot,  when  the  du- 
ties of  the  day  were  over ;  but  habits 
long  formed  will  hardly  be  subdued, 
unless  by  firm  principle.  Mrs.  Wilmot 
noticed  that  the  absence  of  her  hus- 
band at  his  business  was  becoming 
more  and  more  protracted.  Innocence 
suspects  no  evil,  and  her  mind  was  al- 
ways ready  to  form  a  favorable  excuse 
for  Edward's  delay.  Occupied  with 
fiunily  cares,  the  lateness  of  the  hour 
would  often  surprise  her. 

'^One  evening  she  was  waiting,  as 
usual,  the  return  of  her  husband  ;  the 


candle  had  twice  burned  to  its  aod 
she  had  read  and  sewed  by  tiuiu 
while  away  the  time,  and  again  t 
up  the  dfloly  paper.  Her  hosbsi 
name  arrested  her  eye.  Can  70a  i 
gine  her  surprise,  when  she  found 
best  furniture  was  to  be  sold  at  1 
tion  the  following  day  t  She*  00 
hardly  believe  her  eyes.  Again 
read,  and  found  it  was  an  exact  oa 
logue  of  her  parlor  furniture.  J 
sorbed  in  painful  reflection,  she  heei 
not  the  entrance  of  her  husband  ui 
he  stood  at  her  side.  The  paper  laj 
the  stand  before  her,  her  fing<^  s 
pointing  to  the  advertisement, 
though  to  ascertain  if  she  were  indc 
correct. 

''  Mr.  Wilmot^  with  an  assumed  i 
of  cheerfulness,  exclaimed,  <  What  1 
you  prosing  over,  Ann  f 

''  BQs  voice  roused  her.  '  What  d< 
that  mean  f  she  replied,  her  eye  dire< 
ing  his  to  the  paper. 

'''0,it  is  that  hateful  papw  tk 
distresses  you,  Ann.  I  have  been  u 
fortunate — I  am  embarrassed;  an 
rather  than  call  on  my  Mends, 
thought  it  best  to  part  with  artid 
that  were  not  indispensably  necessa] 
to  our  comfort.' 

"  Your  mother's  devotion  to  her  hn 
band  was  such,  that  it  was  enough 
know  that  he  had  been  unfortunat 
and  that  such  a  sacrifice  was  nece 
saiy. 

"  '  It  is  trying,'  was  her  reply,  '  bi 
I  will  meet  it  patiently.' 

'*  The  husband  looked  gratefnl,  an 
with  consummate  care  he  directed  h< 
attention  to  the  nestling  babe  in  tl 
cradla  The  mother's  tenderness  wi 
awakened,  and,  as  the  infsmt  pillowe 
its  head  on  her  bosom,  the  auction  wa 
forgotten ;  the  smiles  of  the  little  oni 
beaming  with  love  for  its  mother,  hel[ 
ed  to  dispel  the  gloom.  Edward  kisse 
his  gentle  wife,  and,  confidence  restored 
she  shed  aroimd  her  a  fascinating  in 
fluence. 

'*  The  auction  came,  and  fumitun 
that  was  simple  substituted  in  the  plao 
of  the  elegant  articles  that  had  beet 
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removed.  There  was  no  la«k  of  at- 
feentiaii  to  Mts.  Wilmot  that  could  have 
induced  her  to  think  that  her  husband 
was  irregular  in  his  habits,  except  his 
prolonged  abaenoes.  Time  wore  on, 
and  a  little  group  weregathering  around 
them ;  and  with  the  cares  of  a  family, 
Ann  had  less  time  to  devote  to  anxious 
foreboding!.  But  a  damp  was  thrown 
over  her  spirits  when  the  long  winter 
evenings  came  and  went,  and  the  er- 
ring one  was  rarely  by  his  own  iire- 
ffida  When  questioned  as  to  the  -rea- 
son, the  irritation  which  he  betrayed 
grieved  and  dispirited  his  wife.  Ru- 
mors were  current  of  inattention  to 
business ;  but  she  heard  them  not 
The  crisis  at  last  approached;  mer- 
chants in  New  York  became  impatient 
for  their  dues — ^his  notes  returned  pro- 
tested, and  Mr.  Wilmot  was  obliged  to 
ck»e  his  business.  The  mansion  in 
which  he  lived  was  your  mother's  pro- 
perty, but  it  was  sacrificed  with  the 
rest  She  loved  her  husband  not  the 
less  for  being  unfortunate,  and  strove 
with  unwearied  assiduity  to  impel  him 
to  renewed  exertion ;  but  ah  !  there 
WIS  a  fatal  secret  that  she  did  not  un- 
derstand— a  poison  in  the  cup  of  her 
domestic  bliss. 

**  The  young  couple  had  many  friends, 
and  Eidward  was  soon  re-established  in 
bnm'nnaH"  But  he  was  unfortunate— 
again  they  came  to  his  aid.  It  was 
whispered  that  he  'played  deeply.' 
Ann  had  borne  their  adversities  with- 
out a  murmur.  She  would  not  add  to 
his  trials  by  imputing  his  ill  success  to 
mismanagement,  though  there  was 
something  in  his  air  which  told  that 
all  was  not  right.  He  did  not  exhibit 
the  b-une  tenderness  for  his  prattling 
babes — ^he  rarely  took  them  on  his  knee; 
and  when  their  fond  mother  placed 
them  in  his  arms,  as  in  other  days,  there 
i^MyiMftd  BO  music  in  the  laugh  of  in- 
fiuicy,  to  awaken  a  father's  sympathy. 
Mis.  Wilmot  accidentally  found  several 
pai^s  of  cards,  and  these  unfolded  the 
page  of  her  husband's  misfortunes. 
'  Sbe  could  now  account  for  his  nightly 
afaeences.  She  coidd  realize  the  cause 
Febw  3. 


of  that  infatuation  which  had  desola- 
ted their  fire-side,  and  had  made  their 
once  happy  home  a  wilderness.  The 
discovery  was  a  death-blow — the  fu- 
neral lanell  of  hope  and  happiness. 
She  wrapped  the  &tal  cards  in  an  en- 
velope, on  which  she  wrote  her  name, 
and  laid  them  in  his  secretary.  Ed- 
ward knew  by  the  drooping  spirits  of 
his  wife  that  his  character  was  exposed, 
and  that  she  had  learned  that  he  was  a 
gamester.  The  barrier  was  removed, 
and  from  this  time  he  plunged  deeply 
into  dissipation.  He  became  entirely 
absorbed  in  his  midnight  revelries. 

'<  He  was  entreated  to  forbear — ^but 
entreaties  were  useless.  *  I  shall  re- 
store my  broken  fortunes,'  he  would 
say,  *  and  wealth  shall  again  be  yours.' 
An  igtus  fcUmu  lured  him  on — his 
health  became  impaired — his  business 
was  utterly  neglected,  and  my  poor 
sister,  with  her  helpless  family,  were 
left  without  the  means  of  support 
He  did  not  treat  her  with  harshness  ; 
but,  O  !  such  cruel  neglect  He  sac- 
rificed at  the  card-table  his  property, 
his  health  and  his  honor.  The  full 
moon,  just  sinking  to  her  rest,  often 
witnessed  him  stealing  to  the  sleepless 
bed-side  of  his  wife ;  till  at  length  self 
respect  seemed  entirely  lost,  and  he 
would  absent  himself  for  several  days, 
none  knew  where.  Friends  urged  a 
separation.  They  had  tried  to  reclaim 
him — ^they  had  remonstrated — they 
were  at  length  disgusted.  Their  object 
was  now  to  prevail  upon  Mrs.  Wilmot 
to  return  to  the  home  of  her  childhood. 
O,  how  the  lone  heart  will  cling  in  its 
bitterness  to  that  which  it  has  loved  ! 
She  still  hoped  he  would  change  ;  and 
when  she  thought  of  the  work  of  ruin 
which  had  been  accomplished  in  a  few 
short  years,  how  could  she  leave  her 
husband  to  degradation — a  lost,  a  ruin- 
ed man  1  She  roused  herself  from  the 
lethargy  which  hung  over  her  and  de- 
tennined  to  exert  herself  to  obtain  an 
adequate  support  for  herself  and  her 
little'  ones. 

"  To  open  a  boarding  house  appeared 
the  most  appropriate  method  (k  doing 
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this,  and  in  her  efforts  she  was  for 
awhile  suooessfol;  but  Mr.  Wilraot's 
infektoation  was  such,  that  all  consider- 
ation for  his  familj  seemed  absorbed  in 
one  fatal  passion.  Again  and  again 
were  the  silver  and  other  yaloable  arti- 
cles taken  from  the  house,  and  deposit- 
ed with  the  pawn-broker.  Articles  of 
dress  were  staked  at  the  table.  Laige 
sums  of  money  were  often  taken  frcmi 
the  house,  but  never  returned.  Your 
mother  found  it4mpo8sible  to  contend 
with  such  accumulated  difficulties.  She 
arranged  her  affairs,  and  with  five 
children — ^the  eldest  perhaps  eleven — 
returned  to  the  home  which  she,  a 
happy  bride,  had  left  twelve  years  be- 
fore. She  was  but  thirty  years  of  age 
— still  lovely — ^but  sorrow  had  wither- 
ed the  rose  on  her  cheek  ;  and  had  it 
not  been  that  her  mind  was  nerved 
with  more  than  ordinary  strength,  she 
would  have  sunk  into  an  untimely 
grave.  The  affections  of  her  heart  had 
been  seared  and  withered,  her  family 
thrown  dependent  on  the  charity  of 
friends,  and  he  who  was  pledged  to 
cherish  and  protect  through  weal  and 
woe,  had  fallen  from  his  station  in  so- 
ciety, and  become  an  outcast. 

"Mrs.  Wihnot  felt,  'Never  was 
there  sorrow  like  unto  my  sorrow.' 
Although  she  drooped,  she  tinted  not. 
She  had  learned,  during  her  afiictionfl, 
to  put  her  trust  in  an  unfailing  source 
of  consolation ;  and  when  the  rebellious 
tear  would  fall,  the  murmuring  word 
would  die  on  her  lips,  and  she  would 
meekly  say,  *  The  cup  that  my  Father 
hath  given  me,  shall  I  not  d^k-  it  f 
When  she  looked  on  her  children,  she 
felt  the  necessity  of  ezendon.  Much 
devolved  on  her,  and  she  acted  with 
corresponding  energy,  devoting  herself 
entirely  to  their  education. 

"  For  several  years  I  had  spent  my 

time    in    N T ^  my   delicate 

health  unfitting  me  for  attention  to 
business.  I  resolved  immediately  to 
come  and  reside  with  my  sister,  and 
aid  her  in  the  task  of  educating  her 
fatherless  babes ;  for  so  they  soon  were. 
But  a  few  monlJis  fled  ere  intelligence 


was  conveyed  to  us  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
Wilmot.  We  mourned — ^bntwemoom- 
ed  not  as  those  without  hope.  A  ray 
of  light  gleamed  over  the  dyii^  jaL- 
low,  and  He  who  forgave  the  th^  on 
the  cross,  spoke  peace  to  the  departing 
spirit  of  your  father.  Tet  we  moarned 
that  nature's  noble  architecture  should 
have  been  so  fearfully  destroyed.  We 
wept  that  the  manly  Edward  had  not 
power  to  contend  with  those  fiisdna- 
tions  which  were  the  wreck  of  hxtp^ 
peace  and  lifa 

"  You  weep,  my  dear  girls.  Let  the 
veil  of  oblivion  rest  on  his  memory ; 
and  raise  it  not  but  to  dwell  on  his  vir- 
tues, for  he  had  many.  Strive  to  ful- 
fill the  duties  which  shall  be  asBigned 
you.  Imitate  the  example  of  your 
mother  in  her  tenderness — ^her  forti- 
tude— her  fiedth — and  may  nought  but 
peace  be  written  on  the  page  of  your 
destiny." 

It  had  been  an  unwelcome  task  for 
Mr.  Converse  to  speak  thus  of  tbe 
dead,  and  he  revolved  in  his  mind  some 
mode  of  dissipating  the  sadness  wluch 
he  had  increased  by  this  recital ;  and 
then  he  recollected  a  ride  which  he  had 
in  oontemplation  when  he  entered  the 
room.  '<  My  carriage  is  at  the  door, 
girls ;  who  would  like  to  ride  f 

''  We  will  all  go  as  soon  as  we  get 
our  fyuoGB  washed,  dear  uncle,"  mad 
Martha. 

''  But,  why  are  you  not  pr^iariQg, 
Mary  T  ezdaimed  the  kind  unde. 

*'  Why,"  she  replied,  smiling  throng 
her  tears,  "  I  have  to  carry  a  compo- 
sition, to  school  this  afternoon,  and 
only  look  I  I  had  it  all  written  <m  my 
slate,  and  now  you  cannot  see  but  a 
word  here  and  there.  Now,  I  will  go 
to  ride  if  yon  will  give  me  a  few  heads 
— ^my  subject^  The  Old  Bachelor.'' 

"  Agreed,  agreed,  said  Mr.  Converse^ 
as  he  kissed  the  cheek  of  his  &Torite 
niece. 

A  knock  at  the  door  arrested  their 
preparation,  and  a  domestic  slipped  in 
with  a  request  from  Mr.  Merrill  to  see 
Miss  Sophia.  The  party,  equipped  for 
the  ride,  were  soon  in  the  carriage,  and 
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Sophia  was  left  to  a  solitaiy  iete-^i-teU 
yriii  her  faacinating  beau.  The  tale 
abe  had  just  heard  was  sufficient  to 
pieveut  her  bestowing  her  hand  on  the 
(AsffCDt  James  Merrill.  Future  events 
ahowed  that  "  all  is  not  gold  that  glit- 
ters,-" and  in  after  life  she  was  gratefiil 
tiial  she  had  not  been  involTed  in  the 
&te  of  the  defiBiulter. 


^*^^»M>VVV%M>^^^ 


Is  Ood  OogDisable  by  the  Beason. 

BY    W.  L.    PENFIELD. 

There  are  two  methods    whereby 
God  is  supposed  to  be  knowable, — one 
through  the  medium  of  sense,  the  other 
hj  intuition,  by  pure  reason  abstracted 
from  all  relation  to  material  things. 
The  proofis  of  Qod's  existence  drawn 
from  the  latter  are    twofold:     First, 
from  the  existence  of  reason  in  man ; 
second,  from  certain  ideas  contained  in 
the  reaaon,  called  uniyersal  and  neoes* 
suy.     Iliifl  last  species    of  proof  we 
shall  not  attempt     We  shall  not  at- 
tempt the  proof  by  those  universal  and 
neciyiiOBiy    ideas,  which,  it  is  claimed, 
can  not   be  got  from  empirical   knowl- 
edge, and   hence  must  have  been  im- 
planted  in  the  mind  by  God,  nor  an- 
other species  of  proof  based  on  the  ex- 
istenoe  of  the  absolute  in  ethics  which 
affords  a  powerful  argument  in  demon- 
stration of  God's  existence. 

Before  considering  the  question 
affiimadToly  and  in  its  most  exhaust- 
ire  phase,  let  us  look  at  the  negative 
of  the  question,  by  inquiring,  can  there 
be  a  Giod  'who  is  not  cognizable  by  the 
reaaoai  f  If  God  is,  He  must  have  in- 
t^JHgMtoa  and  univenBality.  Now,  a 
«rtim    neoenary  attribute  of  intelli- 


gence is  activity.  Where  activity  is 
not,  intelligence  is  not  Mental  ac- 
tivity is  thought,  and  where  there  is  no 
thought  there  is  no  intell^nce.  A 
supreme,  universal  intelligence  must 
display  activity,  and  thereby  manifests 
its  existence.  If  this  universal  inteUi* 
gence  manifests  its  existence,  its  activi- 
ty, it  must  be  apprehended  in  some 
form  and  degree  by  us,  who  are  intelli- 
gent beings.  Beiterating  the  inquiry, 
can  there  be  a  God  who  is  not  cogniza- 
ble by  the  reason  9  the  answer  is  ob- 
vious. If  God  is.  He  must  in  some 
way  be  cognizable  by  the  reason.  We 
are  next  to  consider  the  question 
affirmatively.  How  is  God's  existence 
made  known  to  the  reason  ? 

Before  seeking  the  solution  of  this 
problem,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  the 
argument  of  induction  to  God's  exis- 
tence by  relation  to  the  material  uni- 
verse. Can  we  prove,  by  the  laws  and 
existence  of  the  material  universe,  that 
there  is  a  Supreme  Ruler  1  It  is  said 
that  the  universe  manifests  system* 
harmony,  regularity  in  its  movements  ; 
and  this  illustrates  the  workings  and 
supervision  of  a  Kuling  Intelligence. 
This  is  controverted  by  fatalists,  who 
undertake  to  show  that  this  may  be 
the  result  of  the  logic  of  nature,  or  of 
necessity,  in  the  evolution  of  material 
things ;  that  the  existence  of  matter 
has  been  eternal,  and  that  in  its  spon- 
taneous, successive  evolutions,  it  as- 
sumes this  regularity  (or  what  is  term- 
ed regularity)  of  movement ;  but  that 
this  apparent  regularity  of  movement 
is  so  <^led  simply  because  we  have 
been  always  accustomed  to  behold  it ; 
that  whatever  we  behold  manifesting 
itself  in  definite  succession  and  appa- 
rent uniformity,  may  not,  in  its  essence, 
be  at  all  uniform,  but  precisely  the  re- 
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verse.  "  And,  again,  the  life  of  the  hu- 
man race  has  been  too  brief  to  author- 
ize us  to  affirm  that  regularity,  or  per- 
manent harmony,  is  a  charactenstic  of 
the  universe;  that  a  few  thousand 
years  is  hardly  more  than  a  cipher  in. 
the  hiiatory  of  matter.  So  that  the  in- 
ductive argument  in  proof  of  God's  ex- 
istence is  thereby  crippled.  But  again, 
we  cannot  measure  the  breadth  of  the 
universe ;  by  the  most  powerful  appli- 
cations of  science  we  do  not,  can  not 
fathom  the  depths  of  spaoa  And  thus, 
while  we  may  grant,  for  argument's 
sake,  that  at  tibis  point  in  the  world  of 
matter  we  behold  ouiy  appcuent  har- 
mony, yet  &r  beyond  our  power  of 
penetration,  into  the  fields  of  spaoe^ 
matter  may  exist  in  a  state  of  chaos. 
And  still  fiirther,  it  is  asserted  by  Mr. 
Mill,  that  beyond  this  hemisphere  of 
matter  may  exist  another,  which  is  not 
governed  by  the  same  physical  laws  as 
our  own,  but  hy  precisely  the  reverse, 
where  the  principles  the  most  absolute 
— ^the  mathematical — should  conflict, 
where  four  right  lines  should  describe  a 
circle,  and  two  and  two  make  five.  But, 
rejecting  this  latter  as  an  absurdity,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  though  the  ap- 
parent order  and  harmony  of  visible 
matter  demonstrate  the  strongest  pro- 
bability of  Gkxl's  existence,  the  demon- 
stration, from  its  lack  of  absoluteness, 
does  not  establish  the  certainty  of  his 
existence.  And,  so,  if  there  is  a  God, 
•  it  can  not  be  absolutely  proven  by  the 
argument  of  induction.  It  becomes 
necessary,  then,  to  show  that  God  is 
knowable  to  pure  i^eason,  abstracted 
from  all  relation  to  matter,  and  to  find 
in  the  profimdities  of  mind  the  proof  of 
Ids  existenoa 

If  God  exists  He  must  be  known  to 
pure  reason ;  and  having  shown  that, 
if  God  exists,  it  is  impossible  that  He 
should  not  be  so  discovered,  we  pro- 
ceed with  the  attempt  to  demonstrate 
how  this  existence  is  discovered  to  the 
reason.  In  order  to  do  this  we  must 
first  ascertain  what  are  the  necessary 
Attributes  of  a  God  : 

1st. — ^He  must  be  inteUigenoe ;  for 


else  He  is  mere  blind  neoeasitj- 
God  at  all 

2d. — He  must  possess  the  poverof 
self-determination,  that  is,  of  willing 
what  shall  and  what  shall  not  be ;  for 
otherwise  he  would  be  powerlesB^iio 
God  at  all. 

3d. — He  must  be  self-conadous,  tlut 
is,  conscious  of  Himself  as  distinct 
from  all  other  forms  of  being ;  for  else 
He  would  have  nothing  to  rule  bat 
Himself^ — a  king  without  a  kingdom. 
He  must  possess  the  attribute  of  aetf- 
conscuHisness,  of  the  distinction  of  the 
ego  from  the  non-ego,  in  order  to  eze^ 
dse  the  attribute  of  a  ruler,  that  is  a 
subject  to  rule  distinct  from  the  mler. 

4th. — Since  He  must  be  intelligenws 
He  must  display  activity,  and  to  dis- 
play activity  it  must  be  in  creatioii ; 
or,  even  granted  for  argument's  sake, 
that  matter  is  co-eternal  with  Him,  jet 
he  must  have  new-moulded  it  into  va- 
rious forms  in  order  to  mental  actiTity. 
And 

5tL — ^Whatever  he  creates  must  bear 
the  marks  of  intelligence.  It  is  im- 
possible for  an  intelligent  Creator  to 
create  in  an  ignorant,  unartistic  man- 
ner. Moreover,  the  creator  is  never, 
can  be  never  inferior  to  the  created. 
It  is  impossible  for  an  unintelligent  ae- 
ator  to  create  an  intelligent  creatim. 
Now,  agaiQ,  question  our  reason.  Is 
intellect  created  by  a  non-intelligent 
being)  Does  not  our  reason  testiff 
that  intelligence  created  it  %  Then  is 
not  God  knowable  to  the  reason^ 
least  in  this  attribute  of  intelligence, 
which  was  necessary  to,  and  which  He 
reveals  in  the  creation  of  homan  intel- 
ligence t  Thus  is  His  inteUigeiMie  dis- 
covered to  us.  And  in  order  that  the 
Divine  Intelligence  might  create,  it 
must  have  the  other  attributes  of  sdf- 
determination  and  self-conaeioosneBB. 
Thus  we  know  there  is  a  God. 

But  to  this  it  may  be  replied,  tiie  i 
reason  is  a  product  of  matter.  Ae^\ 
cording  to  Darwin's  theory  of  devekf»-  | 
ment,  man,  the  noblest  woik  of  God,  i 
the  crown  of  nature,  may  trace  Urj 
origin  to  the  ignoblest  paicntege  !■  I 
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)  infiniteoiinal,  inatioiuJ  life-germ. 
He  may  trace  his  liDaage^  in  the  re- 
notey  ancient  ages,  to  an  atom  of  jelly, 
endued  with  just  enough  life  to  dis- 
tiiigaish  it  from  death.  By  an  indefi- 
nite, progreesiTe  development,  by  a 
gndual  asoenaion  ia  the  scale  of  beiiig, 
he  has  at  last  attained  his  high  pitch 
of  phyncal  and  intellectual  exoellenca 
He  18  simply  the  latest^  maturest  ex- 
pienon  of  matter.  It  is,  hence,  affirm- 
ed that  mind  is  not  a  spiritual  edifice 
eathnned  in  man,  ready  to  be  occu- 
pied by  knowledge;  it  is  not  an  en- 
dowment of  ideas  by  the  divinity  ;  it 
is  not  a  spark  got  from  the  light  of  di- 
vine intcdlect ;  but  the  entire  man  is 
amply  a  vital  material  organism,  which 
posBesses  the  capacity  of  receiving  and 
lelaining  impressions  made  on  the  or- 
gans of  sense  by  the  exterior  world  ; 
and  tiiat  retaining  and  aagiiw»l<>.fcing 
these  impressioDSy  man  comes  to  po»* 
ftSB  what  is  called  ideas,  knowledge, 
mind,  soul,  reason.  Similarly  to  &e 
ihrob  which  by  some  subtle,  unknown 
alchemy,  aasimilateB  to  itself  certain 
particles  which,  under  given  modes, 
detenniniB  its  magnitude,  its  form,  its 
density,  its  elasticily,  its  life  or  death ; 
K>  the  mind  is  but  a  collection  of  im- 
pnasuHin^  on  a  material  background, 
determined  by  given  modes  to  idiocy, 
«r  growth  or  death,  and  that  when  the 
hnman-osipaniBm  perishes  in  the  em- 
hiaee  of  death,  the  mind  is  annihilated. 
If  tiben  the  mind  is  material, — and  not 
a  divine^  immaterial  essence,  a  spark 
ban  the  One  Parent  Mind, — ^theve  is 
m  God ;  and,  therefore,  not  cognisable 
|by  the  reason.  For,  ainoe  by  tins  the- 
ay,  mind  is  material,  its  source  was 
plso  material  ;  and  it  is  only  necessary 
h>  presuppose  the  eternity  of  matter, 
lad  thenoe  we  derive  man,  with  all  the 
various  forms  of  being  in  the  universe. 
But  we  know  of  no  adequate  proof 
int  the  development  of  anything  is  un- 
We  know  of  nothhig  in  science 
» aolhorise  us  to  bridge  the  chasm  be- 

[  man  and  the  mushroon  by  a  hy- 
of  developmant.  It  is  con- 
that  while  spedes 


may  be  diversified,  genera  never.  We 
know  of  nothing  in  the  history  of  nat- 
ural science  to  diow  that  an  acorn,  by 
any  cunning  magic  of  art  or  time,  can 
be  transformed  or  developed  into  an 
orange,  or  a  horse  into  a  lion,  or  vice 
ver8€u  Natural  science  teaches  that 
every  genius  maintains  inviolate  and 
unimpured  its  own  identity,  while  the 
species  under  each  genus  may  be  diver- 
sified indefinitely.  This  being  granted, 
how  can  we  account  for  the  existence 
of  man,  of  reason  ¥  Since  genera  never 
intermingle  so  as  to  lose  their  iden- 
tity, since  one  genus  cannot  be  pro- 
duced from  another,  whence  does  man 
derive  his  origin,  unless  from  a  Superior 
Being  1  The  creature  must  be  ix^erior 
to  the  creator,  and  nothing  less  than 
God  could  have  created  man. 

The  problem  as  to  what  mind  is,  is 
yet  unsolved.  Perhaps  from  its  nature 
it  does  not  admit  of  solution.  Some 
physicists  think  matter  can  be  resolved 
into  force,  and,  consequently,  if  mind 
is  matmal,  all  would  be  resolvable  into 
force.  What  then  is  force  1  Is  it  ab- 
solutely immaterial  %  Is  it  intelligent  f 
Is  it  God  %  In  the  materialistic  view 
it  is  neither  of  these.  But  so  long  as 
the  problem  of  matter  is  yet  unsolved, 
is  it  not  more  philosophical,  does  it  not 
accord  better  with  right  reason  to  con- 
clude that  this  primal  force  is  intelli- 
gent, is  God,  from  whose  bosom  sprang 
all  things,  and  that  mind,  soul,  reason, 
is  a  divine  essence,  ^'a  piece  of  the  di- 
vinity within  us  f  Wordsworth  says, 
with  as  deep  philosophy  as  sublime  poe- 
try: 

Our  birth  ia  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting: 
The  Soul  that  riaes  with  ua,  our  hiefn 
Star, 
Hath  had  elsewhere  itaaetting. 

And  oometh  from  afar. 

Not  in  entire  focgetfulneaa, 

And  not  in  utter  nakedneaa. 

But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 

From  God  who  ia  our  home. 


■*w^^vwww>» 


Hb  that  is  his  own  appraiser  will  be 
wftf^^i^Vim  in  the  value. 
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Translated  from  the  French. 


BY    PROF.  T.  O.  UPHAM. 

Great  was  the  ohange  which  I  had 
now  experienced ;  but  atill  in  my  ex- 
terior life,  that  part  of  mj  life  which 
came  under  the  observation  of  others, 
I  appeared  to  them  quite  simple,  unob- 
trusivey  and  common.  And  the  reason 
was,  that  my  soul  was  not  ozdj  brought 
into  harmony  with  itself  and  with 
God,  but  with  God's  providences.  In 
the  exerciae  of  fidth  fuid  love,  I  en- 
dured and  performed  whatever  came  in 
God's  providence,  in  submission,  in 
thankfulness,  and  silence.  I  was  now 
in  God  and  God  in  me ;  and  where 
God  is,  there  is  as  much  simplicity  as 
power.  And  what  I  did  was  done  in 
such  simpUdly  and  childlikeness  of 
spirit,  that  the  world  did  not  observe 
anything  which  was  much  calculated  to 
attract  notice. 

I  had  a  deep  peace ;  a  peace  which 
seemed  to  pervade  the  whole  soul.  A 
peace  which  resulted  from  the  fact  that 
all  my  desires  were  fulfilled  in  God.  I 
desired  nothing ;  feared  nothing;  will- 
ed nothing.  I  feared  nothing ;  that  is 
to  say,  I  feared  nothing  considered  in 
its  ultimate  results  and  relations,  be- 
cause my  strong  fidth  placed  God  at 
the  head  of  all  perplexities  and  all 
events.  I  desired  nothing  but  what  I 
now  had,  because  I  had  a  full  belief, 
that  in  my  present  state  of  mind  the 
results  of  each  moment,  considered  in 
relation  to  myself  constituted  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  divine  purposes. 

From  this  time  I  found  myself  in 
the  enjoyment  of  what  may  be  termed 
liberty.  Being  free  from  all  natural 
or  unholy  desires,  which  cannot  fiedl  to 
restrict  and  embarrass  the  ease  of  the 
mind's  action,  my  mind  experienced  a 
remarkable  facility  in  doing  and  suffer- 
ing everything  which  presented  itself 


in  the  order  of  God's  provide 
order  became  its  law.  In  im 
this  law  it  experienced  no  inw 
pugnanoe,  but  fulfilled  its  a^^n.  ^ 
wishes,  and  therefore  could  zio^ 
conscious  of  the  highest  in^wajnd  J 
When  the  soul  loses  the  limit 
fishness — a  limit  which  fixes  ti 
in  itself, — ^it  has  no  limit  but  £ 
who  is  without  limits.  Wliafc 
then,  can  be  placed  to  the  len^ 
breadth  of  its  freedom  t 

T  regard  the  deprivations  sk 
sufferings  of  Job,  and  his  suboii 
restoration  to  prosperity  and 
manifestations  of  the  divine  &vo 
history  which  illustrates,  bm  M 
mirror,  the  process  of  inward 
and  inward  resurrection  irhioh 
perienced  by  those  who  arrive  s 
state  of  fidl  interior  transfonai 
God  first  took  away  evexythin^ 
then  restored  everything,  as  it 
an  hundred  fold.  And  aa  in  t 
ward  lifa  Our  worldly  posses 
our  property,  our  influence,  our 
tation,  our  health,  are  taken  sii 
God  sees  it  necessary  ;  he  then  ■ 
our  domestic  and  other  affections,  i 
have  persons  for  their  objects  r 
than  things,  either  by  smiting  or  ' 
ering  the  affections  in  themaelvi 
in  ^e  objects  to  which  thejr  si 
tached.  He  then  proceeds  to  <x 
the  subject  of  the  divine  <^wncta 
any  attachment  to  and  any  relism 
his  outward  wcvksas  aground  of  i 
and  acceptance.  In  its  death  to  e^ 
thing  where  self  reignsinstead  of  < 
the  mind  dies  also  to  any  sense  c 
own  inward  exercises  and  virtm 
far  as  they  are  a  ground  of  self-gi 
lation  and  of  interior  complaoeiMy 

In  some  persons,  though  no( 
many,"  we  have  had  occasion  to  rea 
in  another  place,  *'  the  natural  msi 
the  comparative  sense  of  the  ts 
dies  easily.  These  persons  seen 
have  an  intuitive  appreciation  of  % 
Gk)d  justiy  and  necessarily  requi 
They  see,  with  the  clearness  of  1^ 
that  it  is  impossible  at  the  same! 
to  serve  God  and  Mammon.    Aoe 
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iu^,  they  submit  themselTes  to  the 
leutings  and  the  power  of  Gkxl,  with- 
oat  resiBtance.  They  yield  readily  and 
willingly,  like  the  lamb  that  is  led  to 
the  slaughter ;  and  the  result  is,  that 
the  inward  crucifixion,  though  not  less 
deep  and  thorough,  is  personally  less 
afflictive.  The  Holy  Ghost  proceeds 
gently  but  constantly  in  his  operations ; 
unbmding  every  tie  of  nature ;  cutting 
loose  every  ligament  which  fastens  the 
aoal  to  the  earth,  until,  in  its  freedom 
from  the  slavery  of  the  world,  it  ex- 
pands and  rejoices  in  the  liberty  of 
God.  "^ 

Other  perrons,  and  we  may  add,  the 
great  majority  of  persons,  are  not 
brought  to  this  state  of  freedom  from 
4he  world  and  of  union  with  God,  with- 
out passing  through  exceeding  afflic- 
twns,  both  external  and  internal 

Madame  Guyon,  in  the  f<dlowing 
poem,  picturesy  in  a  most  striking  man- 
ner, the  uses  of  sorrow's  crosses  when 
ttesoul  18  fiilly  resigned  to  the  wiU  of 
Sod    It  is  entitled 

**THB  JOY  OF  THE  CROSS'' 

lj»g  plunged  in  sorrow,  I  resign 
jiyoal  to  that  dear  hand  of  thine, 
iWithout  reserve  or  fear; 
Pat  hand  shall  wipe  my  streaminff  eyes : 
ftmtoaaiileeofgladsiiprisr^ 
Tnuufomi  the  falling  tear. 

kr  sole  pooaeeaiQn  is  thy  love; 
^  esrtii  beneath,  or  heaven  above 
rl  have  no  other  store;  ' 

bd  though  with  fervent  suit  I  pray 
M  importune  Thee,  night  and  day , 
I  I  aak  thee  nothing  more. 

r  »|Hd  hours  pursue  the  course, 

f!S*^*^®^  by  love's  sweetest  forl», 
rAna  l  thy  sovereign  wilL 

^^  *  ^^^^  ^  escape  my  doom; 
Ji  still  a  sufferer  from  the  womb. 
I  Jlad  doomed  to  suffer  stilL 

rthy  command,  where'er  I  stray 
*ww  attends  me  all  my  way  ' 
Lnever  failing  friend; 
1,  if  my  sufferings  mayaugment 
r  praise,  behold  me  well  content, 
^  sorrow  still  attend' 


It  cost  me  no  regret,  that  she, 

Who  followed  Christ,  should  foUow  me; 

And  though,  where'er  she  goes, 
Thorns  spring  spontaneous  at  her  feet, 
1  love  her,  and  extract  a  sweet 

From  all  her  woes. 

Adieu!  ye  vain  delights  of  earth, 
Insipid  sports,  and  childish  mirth, 

I  taste  no  sweets  in  you; 
Unknown  delights  are  in  tiie  cross, 
AU  joy  besides,  to  me  is  dross 

And  Jesus  thought  so  too. 

The  cross!  Oh,  ravishment  and  bliasr^ 
How  ffratef  ul  e'en  its  anguish  is; 

Its  bitterness  how  sweet! 
There  eve^  sense,  and  all  the  mind. 
In  aU  her  faculties  refined, 

Taste  happiness  complete. 

8ouhi,  once  enabled  to  disdain 
Base,  sublunary  joys,  maintain 

Their  dignity  secure; 
The  fever  of  desire  is  passed, 
And  love  has  all  its  genuine  taste 

Is  delicate  and  pure.  ' 

Self-love  no  grace  in  Sorrow  sees, 
Uonsults  her  own  i>eouliar  ease* 

Tis  aU  the  bliss  she  knows;  ' 
But  nobler  aims  true  love  emnlov. 
In  self-denial  is  her  joy, 

In  suffering  her  repose. 

^rrow  and  Love  go  side  by  side; 
ITot  height  nor  depth  can  e'er  divide 

Their  heaven-appointed  bands; 
^^.,^^J  "«>«i*tes  still  are  one, 
Nor  till  the  race  of  life  is  run, 

Disjoin  their  wedded  hands. 

Jesus,  avenger  of  my  fall. 
Thou  faithful  lover,  above  aU 

The  cross  have  ever  borne! 
Oh  tell  me,--  life  is  in  thy  voice- 
How  mu^  affliotions  were  tiiy  choice. 

And  sloth  and  ease  thy  scorn! 

Thy  choice  and  mine  shaU  be  the  same. 
In^irer  of  that  holy  flame. 

Which  must  forever  blase! 
To  take  the  cross  and  foUow  Thee 
Where  love  and  duty  leads,  shaU  be 

My  portion  and  my  pnuse. 


Oh  !  how  precious  ought  every  hour 
to  be,  when  each  may  be  the  hist ! 
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BT  C.  T.  BATBMAK,  ABEIAK. 


The  following  poem  U  founded  on  his- 
torical incidents  narrated  by  Washington 
Irving  in  his  ''  Columbus." 

PARTI. 

A  nooonday  sun  was  blazing  high; 

Nor  doud,  nor  mist  went  sweeping  by 

To  mar  the  bright  cerulean  dome, 

Or  dim  the  yistas  of  sea-foam. 

With  never  ceasing  ebb  and  tide, 

With  angry  surges  swelling  wide, 

Wild  sweeping  round  the  verdant  isle. 

Fierce  lashing  many  a  rock-built  pile, 

And  bursting  'gainst  the  headlands  bold. 

The  great  deep  ocean  ever  rolled. 

So  fur  the  sweet,  romantic  scene. 

All  glowing  in  its  sunny  sheen. 

It  seemed  a  Paradise  upbuilt 

For  beings  free  from  earthly  guilt, 

Elysian  fields  forever  blest, 

Where  god-like  spirits  ever  rest. 

Wavinff  in  slow,  majestic  time 

The  palm-trees  bent  in  musical  chime 

Beneath  the  breeze's  gentle  sigh; 

Or  from  the  sun's  unclouded  eye, 

Protected  many  a  merry  group, 

Who  dwelt  in  happy  Gaudaloupe. 

Fair,  fair,  that  sea- bom  island  grew 

With  blooming  glories  ever  new. 

No  other  land  was  ever  seen 

Where  forests  Uent  in  brighter  green, 

Where  birds,  and  flowers,  and  rooks  and 

delk, 
Where  bubbling  fount,  and  glowing  shell, 
Where  gentle  slopes  and  mountain  hights. 
Could  Si  the  heart  with  more  delights. 
As  in  the  davs  of  olden  time 
When  nymphs  and  naids  to  the  chime 
Of  nlver  cascades  sang  and  danced, 
Or  throuffh  the  fragrant  bowers  glanced. 
So  here,  oeneath  the  palm-trees'  shade. 
In  naught  but  floral  crowns  arrayed, 
A  band  of  Indian  beauties  throng. 
To  pass  in  dance  and  merry  song. 
In  harmless  sport  and  cheerful  play, 
The  bright  and  sunny  hours  away. 
Within  that  blest  and  joyous  land 
No  need  to  toil  with  foot  or  hand. 
No  need  to  spin,  or  weave,  or  sew; 
For  wintry  winds  there  never  blow. 
The  glit'ring  string  of  pearls  and  gems 


Gay  plumage  wrought  in  diadeiri 
The  palm-leaf  fan,  the  flond  hnk 
Sufficed  for  matron  and  for  maiil 
Filled  all  demands  of  fashion  tlu 
And  left  no  room  for  thought  or 
They  gather  not  with  sweat  theif 
Since  earth  aud  sea  around  them 
Free  as  the  waves  upon  their  shti 
Broad  tables  filled  with  bounteov 
Anlulah,  bride  of  some  groat  chM 
Whose  name  hath  perished  like  i 
Chilled  by  a  fierce,  untimely  froi 
Whose  very  nation  now  is  loot. 
Here  held  her  wild  and  sylvan  oc 
And  led  her  maidens  in  their  spc 
Their  parroU  dyed  in  ev'ry  tint 
The  sunbeams  on  the  flowers  pri 
High  perched  on  dancers'  lifted  1 
Mingle  tiieir   tones  with    the 

bands. 
On!  on!  they  whirl  till  weary  fee 
Rebuke  the  dancers'  merry  beat. 
Then  round  the  fair  Anlulah  thrc 
And  sing  with  her,  her  hunter's 

Far  o'er  the  hiUs  and  the  moux 
'Midst  the  bright  waters  and  f( 
Through  the  green  forest  and 
Gkkth'ring  bananas  and  flowers, 
Dearly  loved  husband  is  stray! 
Dearest  companion  is  straying. 

Zemes*  protect  him  and  bless  ] 
Bring  him  to  arms  that  caress  1 
Hasten  his  joyful  returning 
Where  my  bright  watch-fires  a 

ing; 
Haste  to  the  sceie  of  my  longi 
Soothing  my  heart  that  is  l6n| 

Bright  be  the  skies  ever  glowi 
Cool  the  dear  streams  ever  flo 
Cheering  the  breezes  of  ooean, 
Blessing  my  lover's  devotion; 
Bless  him,  ye  powers  eternal, 
Bless  him  with  pleasures  supei 

Thus  fair  Anlulah,  loving  bride, 
Sang  her  song  of  love  and  pride; 
Sanff  with  her  maidens  till  the  bi 
liCid  blooming  treetops.  caught  ti 
And  sang  with  many  an  added  sti 
The  happy  singers'  sweet  refrain. 
A  change  came  o*er  that  sunny  di 
The  music  slowly  died  away; 
High  up  the  azure  sky  unrolled 
Adarksome  doud  its  pennons  bd 
And  o'er  the  mountain's  distant  li 
Threw  wide  a  sad  and  sombre  ha< 
And  shadows  cast  upon  the  spray, 

^ZeniM— fpisrdUn  spirlta. 
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llttt  sUvered  white  their  island  bay, 

Speli-boond  upon  the  glassy  deep. 

They  gaae.       "  What  wondrous  beings 

sweep. 
With  white  and  snowy  wings  spread  wide 
80  swiftly  o'er  the  gleaming  tide  ?" 
Afraid  to  stay,  afraid  to  fly, 
With  trembling  limb  and  staring  eye 
In  wonder  fixed,  they  mutely  stand ; 
And  watched   those  monsters  near  the 

strand. 
Two  Spanish  ships  in  lofty  pride, 
Within  the  quiet  harbor  glide. 
The  anchors  drop  upon  the  sand, 
And  men  prepare  to  seek  the  land. 
Their  eyes  had  ne^er  seen  a  sight 
So  strange,  so  dread  and  fall  of  fright. 
*'  What  are  those  mighty  beings  there  ? 
What  seek  they  in  our  island  fair? 
Are  they  some  birth  of  ocean  slime, 
Or  from  some  far;  mysterious  clime? 
Perhaps  they're  birds  of  stainless  wing 
Flora  Tury's*  fields  where  spirits  sing? 
Seek  they  our  land  to  bless  us  more. 
Or  drive  us  from  our  native  shore? 
See  how  athwart  the  monster's  sides, 
The  red  fire  leaps,  bright  o*er  the  tide. 
The  rolling  clouds  that  round  them  whirl 
And  high  towards  lofty  heaven  curl. 
Hark!  how  their  bursting  voices  roar 
With  frighf  ul  echoes  on  our  shore. 
They  must  be  Gods  who  dwell  afar 
Where  clouds  and  storms  forever  mar 
'nie  bright  sunsriLne  of  Tury's  sun. 
From  that  dark  realm  of  clouds  they 

come 
To  tell  us  where  the  thunders  grow. 
And  how  the  winged  lightnings  go 
Gleaming  where  sullen  skies  are  riven. 
And  lighting  up  the  depths  of  heaven. " 
Thus  questioned  those  who  silent  stood 
Beneath  the  dark  o'er-hanging  wood. 
Another  sight  amazes  more; 
They  see  strange  beings  near  the  shore; 
**  Like  men  they  seem,  with  faces  white. 
Whose  raiments  shine  with  golden  light, 
Bright  bein^  from  high  Tury's  dome; 
Demoded  from  the  sunlight's  home. 
Come  down  to  earth  perchance  to  bless 
^  Oar  race  and  give  true  happiness." 
bright  dreams,  aias!  how  soon  they  fled 
Midst  scenes  of  woe  and  carnage  dread. 
The  glit'ring  strand  the  strangers  gain. 
And  seek  at  once  Anlulah's  train; 
Then  urged  by  fear's  resistless  power, 
They  fly  in  haste  their  wild-wood  bower. 
Anlulah's  rapid  flight  was  vain; 
A  wesael  bound  for  ancient  Spain 
Beceiwed  the  captive  Indian  bride 

•Tury — the  CslibN  heaven 
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And  bore  her  o'er  the  ocean  tide. 
"  Alas  !  Anlulah,  never  more 
Shalt  thou  behold  thy  native  shore; 
Shalt  never  spend  the  sunny  hours 
Beneath  thy  well-beloved  bow'rs, 
Nor  mingle  with  thy  kindred  race, 
Or  gaze  upon  thy  chieftain's  face. 
He  too  perchance  thy  brave  cacique 
In  sorrow  and  digress  shall  seek. 
Through  all  the  wilds  of  Gaudaloupe — 
Upon  the  crags  where  eagles  stoop, 
Through  valleys  green  with  many  fragrant 

groves. 
In  narrow  dells  and  sheltered  coves. 
And  o'er  the  floods,  with  anxious  brow, 
With  eager  hand  and  daring  prow, 
Where  neighb'ring  isles  are  tempest  toss- 
ed. 
For  thee,  the  fair,  the  loved  and  lost." 
Thus  plained  with  many  a  sad  refrain. 
The  maids  of  sweet  Anlulah's  train. 

TO  BE    CWITTIITUHD. 


-'**fM\^'^^^^^w» 


JOHN  OmAXKS. 

A  common  Chinaman  has  no  other  idea 
of  life  than  to  work  steadily,  do  his  own 
cookinf?,  washing,  ironing  and  mending, 
and  spend  a  great  deal  less  than  he  earns. 

HLb  father  and  all  his  ancestors,  as  far 
back  as  to  the  time  of  Aaron  or  of  Abra- 
ham, had  no  other  idea  of  life.  A  hut,  a 
few  yards  of  cloth,  a  double  handful  of 
rice  or  wheat,  a  slice  of  pork,  a  frying-pan, 
and  a  strip  of  rush  matting  for  a  bed — 
these  are  what  he  Ib  bom  to,  and  with 
these,  in  his  own  land,  he  expects  to  die, 
and  die  content.  When  he  comes  to  Amer- 
ica, his  simple  aim  is  to  lay  up  a  small 
sum  of  money  on  which  he  can  live  at 
ease  when  he  ^oes  back.  I  saw  a  miner 
52  years  old;  lie  looked  thin  and  worn, 
as  though  he  had  never  known  anything 
but  steady  toil  and  rough  fare.  He 
has  been  here  five  years,  and  has  (1300  in 
gold.  Last  Monday  he  took  the  steamer 
to  Canton.  He  wul  go  home  to  his  wife 
and  be  a  man  in  easy  circumstances  the 
rest  of  his  days.  They  make  no  eight- 
hour  protests;  they  have  no  strikes;  Uiey 
cannot  understand  what  a  Trade  Union 
means.  They  wiU  work  for  50  cents  till 
they  hear  of  some  man  who  gives  60. 
Then  they  go  to  work  for  >i>"n  till  they 
know  of  a  chance  to  make  76.  They  have 
no  bar-rooms;  they  drink  no  strong  drink; 
they  do  not  fight,    or  curse,   or  break 
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things.  But  they  love  to  smoke  in  the 
evening,  and  it  amuses  them  greatly  to 
throw  a  pile  of  little  brass  coin,  ten  of 
which  xnake  a  cent,  on  the  middle  of  a 
table,  and  bet  that  when  the  heap  is  coun- 
ted off  it  will  turn  out  odd.  Some  bet  a 
dime  that  it  wiU  count  out  odd,  as  27  or 
31.  Others  bet  25  cents  that  the  count 
will  be  even.  I  did  not  see  anybody  bet 
over  26  cents,  but  I  was  told  that  late  at 
night  they  grow  reckless  and  bet  their 
pipes  and  their  clothes,  all  their  tobacco, 
and  at  last  a  wife.  But  the  class  of 
gamesters  is  not  large.  Most  of  them 
after  work  cuddle  down  by  a  little  fire 
where  rice  and  the  legs  and  head  of  a  hen 
are  boiling  and  chatter  about  the  day's 
work,  about  what  some  other  miner  or 
laborer  has  found,  about  what  some 
wicked  ^'Melican  man"  has  done,  about 
home,  and  having  their  ashes  carried  back 
to  China  to  sleep  beside  the  bones  of  their 
ancestors  and  under  the  grim  smile  of 
some  ancient  wooden  god.  Presently  the 
chatter  lulls  away,  the  little  rush  beds  are 
spread  and  Chang-Ty  in  dreams  is  far 
in  the  Flowery  Land.  But  with  day- 
light he  ties  up  the  little  roll  of  rush  car- 
petinj<,  lays  it  on  a  shelf,  eats  a  cup  of 
boiled  wheat  and  sucks  a  chicken  wing, 
and  anon  the  pick  with  slow  but  unceas- 
ing swing  is  hacking  into  the  bank,the 
ba^ws  are  filled,  the  planks  are  handled, 
the  rails  spiked,  and  uie  work  goes  on  as 
fast  as  though  pushed  by  Irish  muscle  on 
American  nerve . 

Though  they  work  on  railroads  and  in 
wheat  fields  and  work  well,  I  think  they 
will  be  found  most  useful  about  houses 
and  gardens  and  La  factories.  They 
have  a  wonderful  aptness  for  doing  just 
as  thev  see  the  ''Melican  man"  do,  For 
example,  the  Chinese  Quarters  in  Sacra- 
mento caught  fire  and  burned  down  a  few 
months  ago.  They  hired  an  American  car- 
penter to  put  them  up  one  cabin.  As  he 
worked  they  stood  by  and  watched  like 
cats.  When  the  house  was  done  they  paid 
him  his  price,  and  then  fell  to  with  saws 
and  hammers  and  put  up  a  row  of  houses 
exactly  like  the  pattern.  The^  ^£i^ 
him  inch  for  inch  and  nail  for  nail.  This 
people  do  not  reason.  They  have  no  or- 
iginal ideas.  They  do  a  thing  not  because 
they  know  why  it  should  be,  but  because 
they  saw  it  so  in  the  pattern  they  go  by. 
In  remembering  the  movements  of  the 
teacher  and  following  him  with  blind 
obedience  they  have  no  equals.  There  is 
with  them  but  one  right  way.  They 
pound  their  drum  in  the  Joss-house  just 


thirty-eight  times,  thirty-seven  wooli 
impiety;  thirty-nine  a  sacrilege.  If  t 
see  a  carpenter  drive  ^Ye  nails  into  a  d 
board,  they  always  and  ever  after 
five  nails  in  a  board  of  that  len^^tlu 
would  break  the  charm.  This  blind  mn 
racy  makes  them  good  machinists.  T 
are  very  quick  to  understand  a  aeiv 
machine,  a  spindle,  a  loom,  a  oardinf;  i 
chine  and  a  turning  lathe.  Ponder 
engines  and  the  locomotive  they  do: 
like  to  use.  They  seem  frightful  and  i 
without  connection  with  evil  but  oaifti 
gemi .  Thev  love  delicate  but  marv^i 
arts.  The  happiest  Chinaman  I  saw 
San  Francisco  was  assistant  in  a  first^l 
photographic  gallery.  The  alacrity  w 
which  he  brought  out  the  plate  from  i 
dark  room,  the  unction  with  which 
hurried  it  back  to  the  dusky  and  cbei 
cal-smelling  closet,  the  delight  with  whi 
he  studied  the  wonderful  imprint  of  t 
sun,  are  ever  fresh  and  wholly  witho 
limit.  In  handling  shoemakerM'  to< 
they  show  the  utmost  facility,  and  lea 
each  step  thoroughly  yet  in  a  wondc 
full^  short  time.  So  of  the  jeweler's  ai 
Their  quick,  patient  and  rapid  touch  e 
actly  suits  watchmaking,  and  I  expe 
soon  to  see  hundreds  of  them  busy  i 
Waltham  and  Elgin  and  Jersey  City, 

Their  religion  is  mainly  a  dim  tear  i 
ill  luck  from  the  vengeance  of  some  gloom 
deity.  Worship,  in  the  proper  sense  < 
the  word,  they  know  nothing  of.  Tli 
ceremonies  at  Joss-houses  appear  to  fa 
an  effort  to  guess  the  future  by  the  toi 
or  the  burning  of  little  sticks.  The 
hope,al80,  on  certain  great  days,  to  pleas 
the  wooden  idol  by  burned  peifumes,  o 
with  a  multitudinous  snap  of  fire-cracken 
But  they  are  not  wedded  to  psganism  b; 
a  priestly  system.  They  are  esger  t! 
learn  our  language,  gladly  attend  sunday 
schools,  where  they  are  taught  to  reac 
in  the  JN^ew  Testament,  recite  passages  oj 
Scripture,  and  repeat  the  Command- 
ments. The  charity  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion impresses  them  deeply,  and  the 
blessed  immortalitv  brought  to  light  in 
the  Gospel  is  to  them  as  new  as  it  is  in- 
conceivably desirable. 

The  Chmese  are  destined  to  become 
the  under  stratum  of  American  society^, 
and  lift  every  class  above  them  to  a  higher 
level.  In  a  few  years  they  can  be  hired 
for  $14  or  $15  a  month,  and  at  that  rate 
earn  200  per  cent,  more  than  in  their 
native  country.  This  will  compel  the 
Irish  to  till  the  land  and  become  small 
farmers  on  their  own  hook.    When  rail- 
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loads  Gtn  be  built  with  labor  at  $10  a 
month,  every  yalley  in  Califomia  will 
bftTe  one  raxming  through  it,  along  the 
line  of  which  Izishmen,  and  GermanB, 
Hid  Swedes  will  settle  on  small  tracts  of 
thmr  own .  It  was  proved  by  fair  exper- 
iment in  tunneling  the  Sierra  Kevadas 
for  the  Pacific  Bailroad  that  the  Chinese, 
though  not  so  heavy-muscled  as  the  Irish, 
do  more  work  in  a  given  length  of  time. 
The  Irishman  hits  at  random  and  wastes 
}oB  itrength — ^the  Chinaman  never. 

Ax  house  servants  the  Chinamen  have 
no  niperiors.  The  monotonous  routine 
of  domestic  drudgery  does  not  wear  upon 
bii  patience.  He  is  always  on  time,  is 
not  thievish,  does  not  dajnor  for  pxivi- 
l^es,  is  |LOt  wasteful  of  his  master's  sub- 
stanoe,  does  precisely  as  he  is  shown  how 
to  do,  but  wul  leave  any  place  for  higher 
mures  at  short  notice. 

for  factory  work  they  are  admirably 
ratted.  Quick  to  learn,  deft  in  handling 
msehinery,  patient  beyond  comxMurison, 
they  soon  master  all  the  details  of  manu- 
fiutnre,  and  having  once  been  shown  how 
a  piece  of  work  must  be  done,  never  vary 
from  the  original  pattern.  They  are  mo- 
nopolizing the  factory  work  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  will  gradually  do  so  in  other 
osrts  of  the  country.  A  class  of  laborers 
mdustrious,  patient  and  skillful,  who  al- 
vsys  pay  their  debts,  spend  less  than 
they  earn,  do  their  work  well,  and  mind 
their  own  business,should  be  welcomed  to 
our  shores. 

J.  B.  L. 


««^^^^vw#»»«^ 


ALL'S  WELL. 


BY  J.  Q.  wHrrrisR. 


The  deads  which  rise  with  thunder,8lake 

Our  thirsty  soul  with  rain; 

The  blow  most  dreaded  falls,  to  break 

Aom  off  our  limbs  a  chain; 

And  wrongs  of  man  to  man  but  make 

Hie  lore  of  God  more  plain. 

I  through  the  shadowy  lens  of  even 
i  eye  looks  farthest  into  heaven; 
I  gleams  of  star  and  depths  of  blue, 
rlsriiig  sunshine  never  knew. 


Two  Dangers  and  the  Bemedy. 

BT  KBV.  HENET  WA&D  BBBCHER. 

OuB  institutions  are  in  danger  not  on- 
ly from  foreign  immigration,  but  from 
the  vast  mass  and  burden  of  ignorance  in 
the  land.  In  New  England  the  peril  from 
this  source  is  small,  in  fact  if  there  is  any 
danger  there,  it  must  be  from  the  oppo- 
site— ^too  much  intellectual  pride.  And 
yet  for  the  nation  at  large,  ignorance  is  a 
threatening  enemy.  I^oranoe  is  danger- 
ous everywhere,  but  in  this  country  it  is 
treason  and  death. 

After  the  first  Napoleon  had  crushed 
Germany  like  an  egg-shell,  she  did  not 
commence  fortifying  by  building  castles 
and  forts  on  her  frontier.  No,  but  a 
thorough  and  most  extensive  system  of 
education  for  the  people  was  inaugurated, 
which  has  been  rigidlv  prosecu'tod  imtil 
the  present  day.  I  nope  the  apparent 
fatuity  of  the  French  leaders  was  a  divine 
providence.  The  fact  that  Prussia  taught 
her  sons  military  science,  and  that  every 
one  of  them  required  to  serve  for  a  time 
in  the  army,  does  not  interfere  with  the 
other  science  which  she  teaches — indeed 
the  union  of  both  rendered  the  system 
complete.  The  people  were  intelligent, 
and  in  this  and  in  its  unity  did  the 
strength  of  Germany  consist.  Had  it  not 
been  for  this  they  would  have  been 
dashed  helplessly  upon  the  rocks  when 
the  assault  was  made  upon  them.  The 
fatuity  of  the  French,  then  I  must  believe , 
was  the  will  of  divine  Providence,  and 
it  may  be  that  He  has  determined  they 
shall  be  ground  to  powder,  that  every- 
thing old  and  eflfete  may  be  eliminated, 
and  the  new  formation  be  of  better  ma- 
terial. 

In  the  new  order  of  things,  free  schools 
may  rise,  and  needed  rerorms  be  intro- 
duced, and  the  crushing  blow  prove  the 
greatest  blessing  that  ever  befell  the  na- 
tion, and  our  old  friend  and  ally — the 
country  of  Lafayette — will  have  been 
driven  by  necessity  to  put  herself  on  th  e 
same  plane  of  inteUigence  with  Germany. 
If  there  is  any  missionary  work,  it  is 
the  common  schools,  which  are  to  be 
founded  among  the  poor  and  ignorant 
people  of  the  land.  There  is  no  greater 
influence  for  good  than  that  which  flows 
from  the  common  schools  of  the  people. 
Foreign  immigrants  stand  in  need  of  this 
benign  influence  of  education.  Ignorance 
cannot  be  i^lowed  to  exist  in  this  climate. 
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and  the  education  which  this  Association 
offers  to  the  ignorant,  touches  one  of  the 
points  of  extreme  danger. 

If  we  turn  our  attention  for  a  few  mo- 
ments to  other  parts  of  the  world,  we 
shall  observe  that  Italy  and  other  nations 
are  beginning  to  take  care  of  the  educa- 
tion of  their  people.  Ought  we  not  to 
continue  doing  the  same?  Is  this  a  time 
for  us  to  hold  back?  There  is  nothing 
more  vitally  connected  with  religion  than 
this  work  of  education.  This  age  de- 
mands such  a  work.  And  though  the 
distribution  of  tracts  to  the  community 
at  large  is  a  very  laudable  work,  yet  I  con- 
sider it  scarcely  a  necessity  of  the  nation. 
The  education  we  must  have,  with  its 
moral  and  saving  uses.  The  burden  im- 
posed upon  us  would  be  insupportable, 
if  we  did  not  attach  the  highest  impor- 
tance to  the  education  of  the  people.  The 
foreign  elements  upon  our  snores  would 
exhale  miasmas,  and  breed  natural  chills 
and  fevers,  without  it. 

But  much  the  greater  danger  to  which 
we  are  exposed,  is  the  growing  and  in- 
satiable desire  on  the  part  of  our  people, 
to  accumulate  wealth.  The  number  of 
those  engaged  in  this  pursuit  is  innumer- 
able, and  without  a  precedent  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  world.  The  church  has  more 
to  fear  from  the  money  power  of  the  coun- 
try than  from  anything  else  or  everything 
else.  All  tendencies  i£ow  that  there  is  to 
be  a  race  for  wealth  such  as  the  world 
never  saw  before.  The  avenues  to  wealth 
are  so  various,  the  methods  of  accumu- 
lation are  so  multiform,  that  the  impulse 
for  it  is  absorbing  everything  else.  There  is 
such  vast  wealth  laid  buried,  waiting  only 
the  master  hand  to  uncover  it  and  grasp 
it,  and  so  wide  a  field  for  skill  and  adven- 
ture, that  men  of  every  profession  are 
abandoning  their  legitimate  callings  for 
the  rewards  of  this.  Even  ministeis  think 
they  must  go  **  where  they  can  amass 
wealth  for  the  cause  of  Christ,''  but,  sin- 
gular enough,  when  they  obtain  it  many 
of  them  forget  to  devote  it  to  religious 
uses.  (Laughter.)  I  have  noticed  that 
these  well-intentioned  persons  never  act 
up  to  their  professions.  The  young 
student  goes  where  he  thinks  he  can  amass 
most  money  (in  the  cause  of  Christ  of 
course)  and  the  clergy  is  being  prostituted 
and  destroyed  by  wealth!  Withdrawing 
young  men  from  higher  and  nobler  pur- 
suits, it  is  demondizing  the  people  at 
large,  and  spreading  corruption  every- 
where. Preaching  falls  upon  such  men 
as  rain  falls  upon  ue  slates  on  the  roof  of 


our  houses.  The  ranks  of  the  den 
thinning  out,  and  suitable  man  £ 
sacred  ofilce  are  becoming  scaroe.  ] 
been  said  in  the  British  Parliaman 
when  the  profits  of  the  Slave  trade  rei 
four  hundred  per  cent,  the  whole  B 
navy  could  not  suppress  it.  A  com 
tion  of  money  has  made  our  institu 
in  New  York  a  farce;  indeed,  it  hjus  ei 
rassedy  if  it  has  not  endangered  tikB 
emment  itself.  It  has  not  hesitate 
utter  threats  as  to  what  it  would  di<». 

American  tendencies  are  aUoexitri 
and  all  American  families  explod 
soon  as  they  are  old  enough  to  get 
ried.  In  England  it  is  just  ^e  opp^ 
the  tendency  is  centripetal,  and  ser^ 
build  up  large  families.  There  can  1 
learned  aristocracy  here,  and  intelle 
circles  when  formed,  are  smalL  We  1 
no  such  thing  as  family  aristocrat^  in 
countiy.  Two  or  three  families,  peri 
have  come  down  from  the  PuritaiiiB 
unimpaired  fortunes,  but  the  tende 
I  repeat,  is  to  explode  and  divide,  wi 
in  the  mother  countiy,  all  unite  to  en 
the  eldest  son.  I  say  we  cannot  hmv 
aristocracy  of  talent,  as  the  knowing : 
are  not  generally  rich,  and  the  rich 
not  generally  knowing,  which,  after 
is,  perhaps,  a  fair  (Qstribution. 
there  is,  practically,  an  aristocracy 
wealth,  the  only  acknowledged  aristo 
oy  in  the  land,  which,  if  suffered  to  gx 
win  ultimately  result  in  immeaaun 
mischief.  If  this  state  of  things  is 
changed,  there  is  no  choice  but  to  soi 
This  is  the  thinff  which  we  need  oonta 
ally  to  watch.  In  my  opinion  the  dan 
from  these  is  far  greater  than  from  i 
number  of  foreigners.  We  have  litth 
fear  from  abroad,  certainly  firom 
Western  coast.  The  country  is  not 
large,  though  it  would  be  if  it  were  ] 
veiT  flexible.  But  every  state  is  a  bin 
and  they  rise  and  fall  with  the  state 
public  opinion.  I  believe  in  the  broth 
hood  of  men,  but  I  am  glad  to  know  ti 
all  the  nations  of  Europe  combined  cm 
not  send  force  enough  po  harm  us  now. 

We  are  not  so  large,  as  a  nation,  as 
be  in  danger  from  ourselves.  There 
the  greatest  variety  of  local  interes 
If  it  was  a  one  man  power,  the  count 
could  be  plunged  into  bloody  wars  wi 
other  nations,  but  as  it  is,  though  a  w 
might  suit  one  section,  another  mig: 
protest.  The  influence  of  the  Eastofiae 
that  of  the  West,  that  of  the  North  bi 
ances  that  of  the  South.  There  is  litt 
danger  from  intestine  differences,  thw 
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Ctt  people  boil  up  oocasionallyy 

'  ma  sUuid  boiliiiff,  anything  but 

Volcanic  sou  is  remarkable 

llMtility.     There  is  a  power  in  re- 

ioKBL  look  all  these  evils  square- 

£see.     Anything  is  better  tlum 

i  calm  of  conservatism  and  inac- 

the  time  has  come  when  it  is 
nccessaiy  to  effect  a  restate- 
CSuistianity,  as  well  as  a  funda- 
e-examinanation  of  creeds,  pre- 
xn   them  all    substantial  facts 
itetiiDem   without  losing  shape  or 
and  in  a  far  more  usable  form 
Htf  now  are.     When  spears  were 
mtim  they  were  huge  and  clumsy, 
isfteryeara,  as  art  progressed,  they 
^▼ed  down,  made  more  graceful, 
unwieldly,  but  it  was  &e  same 
and  the  strength  of  the  spear 
impaired.      There  are  changes 
which  aim  at  the  very  founda- 
aodflty,  changes  which  ooidd  only 
~  if  suocesimd,  especially  at  the 
time.     There  is  debate  whether 
ea  Christ,  or  even  whether  He  be 
so  much  as  an  elder  brother.     It 
extRmely    dangerous  to  attempt  a 
of  baae  in  the  presence  of  the  en- 
It  is  more  so  now  with  all  these 
ia  the  field  fronting  us,  and  ready 
tfas  onaet.      But  I  oelieve  there  is 
ia  the  forces  of  Jesus  Christ  which 
(HHBT^ide  all  opx>osition,  whether  of 
Me,  or  otherwise.     The  sreat  truths 
lefij^  cannot  be  refutea  by  the  ab- 
mti  demonstrations  of  sdenoe. 
I  belies  God  will  call  young  men  and 
■un  to  the  work  now,  when  they  are 
•  Bodi   needed.      Looking  forward  to 
|nidiiig  at  a  good  man's  home  and  ta- 
Mi^  it  an  ambition  not  to  be  thought 
l|iiilj  of.     But  in  days  of  old  there  was 
s  inpbetees  in  every  tenth  family,  and 
mr  tliere  should  be  a  like  proportion 
for  tluB  holy  cause.      The  church  is  still 
aim.    Jesus  Christ  is  in  the  midst  of 
kr.    All  of  her  children  are  not  going 
ifier  mammon. 

Some  tools  glow  with  a  spirit  not  of 
tka  voEld.  The  time  is  not  far  distant 
iWa  the  heathenism  of  the  Chinese  in 
ttk  Jaod  shall  be  blown  away  by  the 
^■Bt  of  an  awakened  church.  It  does 
aot  require  popular  preachers  to  save  the 
diQich.  If  shd  is  to  be  saved  at  idl,  it 
viU  be  by  men  full  of  faith,  and  of  the 
floly  Ghost;  meek,  lowly,  in  whose  hands 
the  ward  of  God  is  as  fire.  We  want  then 
wa  iod  women  of  intense  faith,  intense 


self-denial,  and  intense  power  of  prac- 
tical work.  HeroiEun  is  not  yet  dead,  and 
the  time  is  approaching,  when  the  upris- 
ing conscience  of  the  nations  will  be  pro- 
lific to  an  astonishing  extent.  He  that 
is  to  transfuse  the  nations  must  himself 
be  tranf  used  with  the  spirit  of  the  Master. 
Trials  and  blood  are  the  price  which  must 
be  paid  into  God's  exchequer  for  what- 
ever of  great  good  is  accomplished  here 
on  earth. 

Let  UH  be  content  to  be  as  our  Master. 
Through  the  veil  we  get  glimpses  of  the 
coming  rest  and  glory.  Let  us  work  on 
faithfuUy,  till  we  are  sunmioned  to  the 
higher  work,  and  the  unspeakable  joys 
of  our  Heavenly  home. 


»<»V^^^^Wf»*' 


The  Attractioxu{  of  the  Infinite. 


The  inistinotive  longing  for  the  infi- 
nite, existing  in  the  soul  itself,  cannot 
be  satisfied  by  any  earthly  longing,  sen- 
sual gratification,  or  extenial  possession. 
Made  ^*  to  glorify  God  and  enjoy  Him 
forever,"  man  is  ruined  and  eternally 
miserable  if  he  refuses  to  fulfill  the 
destiny  for  which  he  was  created.  His 
misery  springs  from  the  root  of  his 
greatness ;  it  is  because  there  is  an  in- 
finite in  him,  which,  with  all  its  cun- 
ning, he  cannot  succeed  in  burying  un- 
der the  finite. 

This  element  developing  in  its  nor- 
mal growth,  gives  us  our  true  saints ; 
those  who  live  but  to  love  Grod,  and  to 
serve  man.  But  like  all  human  gifts, 
it  may  be  perverted.  It  is  some  such 
perverted  apprehension  or  illusory  long- 
ing for  the  infinite,  which  causes  a  man 
to  surrender  himiaelf,  heart  and  soul, 
to  the  despotic  tyranny  of  some  ruling 
habit,  some  favorite  and  engrossing 
pursuit.  Alas  !  it  often  leads  tibie  most 
gifted  of  our  race  to  devote  all  their 
energies,  thoughts,  feelings,  to  one 
faulty,  fading,  changing  object,  vainly 
pouring  that  worship  upon  t^e  creature, 
which  should  be  rendered  only  to  the 
Creator. 

The  despair  which  this  feeling  some- 
times occasions  in  the  perverted  soul 
of  one  intent  upon  feeding  it  with  the 
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gross  aliments  of  the  debased  senses,  is, 
without  doubt,  a  very  frequent  cause 
of  suicide.  It  may  lead,  in  the  soul  of 
the  infidel  or  sensualist,  to  the  idolatry 
of  art  It  is  a  feeling,  and  requires 
direction.  When  enlightened  by  rev- 
elation and  purified  by  faith,  it  mani- 
fests in  the  sublime  abnegation  and  ar- 
dent love  of  the  fidthful  foUower  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

This  is  a  pregnant  subject;  under 
this  strange  caption  might  be  written 
the  psychological  history  of  most  hu- 
man dupair. 

''  The  Fiend  that  man  harries 

Is  love  of  the  Best; 
Tawns  the  pit  of  the  Dragon 

Lit  by  rays  from  the  blest. 
The  Lethe  of  nature 

Can't  trace  him  again, 
Whose  soul  sees  the  Perfect 

flis  eyes  seek  in  vain." 

Thus  is  fedldi  a  necessity  of  the  soul, 
"  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen." 

The  idea  of  eternity  is  necessarily 
evolved  from  the  negation  contained  in 
the  limited  meaning  of  the  word  time. 
Eternity  is  the  ail  embracing,  complete- 
ly complete  time. 

Those  who  have  seen  a  holy  death 
leave  a  calm  and  beautiful  smile  upon 
the  face  of  a  dying  Christian,  can 
scarcely  help  believing  that  the  begin- 
ning of  a  Slissftd  eternity  has  impress- 
ed itself  upon  the  rapt  features,  actual- 
ly breaking  through  IJie  shackles  of  time 
before  the  prisoner  was  emancipated 
from  its  fetters.  And  those  brief  in- 
tervals of  rapture  whidi  are  sometimes 
experienced  in  the  midst  of  earnest  and 
ardent  devotion — what  are  they  but 
eternity  thus  manifiesting  itself  through 
time  in  the  soulf  Those  who  have 
been  rescued  from  the  very  jaws  of 
death,  frequently  tell  us  that  the  mo- 
ment preceding  insensibility  was  crowd- 
ed and  filled  wiih  vivid  recollections  of 
the  whole  apparently  forgotten  past — 
thus  bringing  into  the  soul  in  the 
midst  of  time,  a  foretaste  and  interval 
of  eternity  ! 

In  some  of  the  most  forcible  lines 
ever  penned,  Byron  has  given  us  the 
whole  psychological  analysis  of  the  ef- 


fects of  human  passion,  when,  in  iti 
insane  perversion  and  misdirected  thirstf 
for  the  infinite,  it  pours  upon  the  dusH 
that  love  and  worship  which  is  due  tor 
God  alone.  No  one  who  has  thus  sin- 
ned, will  refuse  to  acknowledge  their 
force  and  trutL  Fearful  in  their  Me- 
diisa-like  beauty,  ihej  fascinate  Un 
heart,  only  to  turn  its  warm  pulses  inta 
ice.  They  are  actually  withering  in 
their  despair. 

Alas!  our  young  affections  run  to  waste, 

Our  water  but  the  desert;  whence  axise 

But  weeds  of  dark  luxuriance,  tares  oC 

haste^ 
Bank  at  the  core,  though  tempting  to 

the  eyes, 
Flowers  whose  wild  odors  breath  but 

agonies. 
And  trees  whose  gums  are  poison;  sacii 

the  plants 
Which  spxmg  beneath  her  steps,  as  Fte- 

sion  flies 
(Ver  the  world's  wilderness,  and  vainly 

pants 
For  some  celestial  fruit  forbidden  to  oar 

wants. 


O  love!  no  habitant  of  earth,  thou  i 

An  unseen  seraph,  we  believe  in  thee; 
A  faith  whose  martyrs  are  the  htoken 
heart, 
But  never  yet  hath  seen,  nor  e'er  shall 

see 

The  naked  eye,  thy  form,asit  should  be; 

The  mind  hath  made  thee,  as  it  peopled 

heaven 

Even  with  its  own  desizing  phantasy, 

And  to  a  thought  such  shape  and  image 

given. 
As  haunts  the  unquenched  soul — ^parched 
— wearied —  wrung  and  riven. 

Again: 

'What  is  the  wont?  Nay.  do  not  ask- 
In  pity  from  the  search  forbear: 
Smile  on — nor  venture  to  nTnuaak 
Man's  heart,  and  view  the  hell  that% 

there!' 
Properly  speaking,  love  is  not  a  vio- 
lent aspiration  of  every  faculty  toward 
a  created  being;  it  is  rather  a  holy 
thirst  of  the  most  ethereal  part  of  our 
being  for  the  unknown.  Tormented 
with  intuitions  of  an  eternal  love,  filled 
with  torturing  and  insatiate  desires  for 
the  infinite,  we  vainly  seek  their  giala-^ 
fioation  in  the  dyi^g  ioxma  wliich  aof^! 
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roond  ns,  and  obstinatelj  adom  our 
peiishable  idols  with  that  immaterial 
beiuty  which  hauntB  our  dreams.  The 
emotlonB  of  the  senses  do  not  suihce 
88 ;  in  the  treasure  house  of  the  sim- 
ple joys  of  nature  there  is  nothing 
infficienily  exquisite  to  fill  our  high 
demsnds  ;  we  would  &in  grasp  heaven, 
and  it  is  not  within  our  reach.  Then 
we  seek  it  in  a  creature  fallible  as  our- 
selTBs;  we  expend  upon  it  all  the  high 
eoeigies  given  us  for  far  nobler  ends. 
We  refuse  to  worship  Qod,  and  kneel 
before  a  worm  like  ourselves !  But 
when  the  veil  falls,  when  we  see  be- 
hind the  clouds  of  incense  and  the  ha- 
ka  woven  by  love,  only  a  miserable  and 
imperfect  creature — we  blush  for  our 
deloaion,  oveHarn  our  idol  in  our  des- 
;  psir,  and  trample  it  rudely  under  foot. 
Bat  as  we  must  love,  and  will  not  give 
oar  hearts  to  God,  for  whom  they  were 
created,  we  seek  another  idol — and  are 
again  deceived  !  Through  this  bitter, 
bitter  school,  we  are  purified  and  en- 
lightened,  until,  abandoning  all  hope 
flf  finding  perfection  on  earth,  we  are 
at  last  ready  to  offer  Qod  that  pure, 
bat  now  broken-hearted  worship,  which 
riioald  never  have  been  given  save  to 
Him  alone. 

Mercifiil  €U>d  !  how  men  suffer  when 
tb^  fly  from  Thee.  When  they  refuse 
to  listMi  to  the  sublime  voice  implanted 
within,  which  calls  them  to  Thee,  for- 
ever reminding  them  that  they  were 
inuie  for  things  infinite,  eternal  !  O, 
ft  men  of  pleasure,  it  is  the  very  great- 
jans  of  your   nature  which   toi*ments 

C;  there  is  nothing  save  Qod  capa- 
of  filling  the  unmeasurable  depths 
'pi  your  longing  1  How  different  the 
koguage  of  Klopstock,  as  already  quo- 
bd:  ^  W^hat  recompense  could  I  ask  I 
( have  tasted  the  cup  of  angels  in  sing- 
ly of  my  Redeemer  T 


i  APFLicnoNS, 

m  of  them,   are 

km  heaven  to  invite  us  thither, 


if  we  make  a  discreet 
messengers  of  love 


ASDBSS3  TOTBS  LADISS. 

If  American  ladies  turn  their  attention 
with  the  same  assiduity  to  the  correction 
and  refinement  of  manners,  as  they  do  to 
the  ornament  of  their  persons,  I  make 
no  doubt  civilisation  would  profit  by  their 
ffenerouB  industry,  and  a  more  agreeable 
Face  would  everywhere  smile  upon  society. 
There  are  some  American  habits  so 
inconsistent  with  the  customs  of  polite 
society,  and  at  the  same  time,  so  obstinate- 
ly maintained,  that  it*  is  hopeless  to  ex- 
pect they  will  be  relinquished  without  the 
most  determioed  warfare  on  the  part  of 
the  ladies.  Their  dominion  is  so  Ixrge,  so 
absolute,  and  yet  so  kind  and  endearing, 
that  I  should  have  more  confidence  in  the 
effect  of  one  frown  or  smile  from  them, 
than  I  should  have  in  the  Executive  Au- 
thority of  the  Union.  It  is  vain  to  ply  the 
ffuilty  by  the  force  of  argument.  The 
league  is  so  extensive  and  so  firmly  knit 
together,  that  argument  is  lost  in  the 
circle  of  diffusion.  But  a  combination  of 
the  fair  sex  would  give  such  a  determined 
force  and  expression  to  their  influenoe,and 
would  be  so  alarming  to  the  opposite  sex, 
that  I  verily  believe  it  would  be  irresisti- 
ble. At  any  rate,  a  successful  experiment 
would  reflect  so  much  honor  upon  them, 
and  a  failure  would  only  leave  things  as 
they  ard,  that  I  cannot  help  indulging 
the  hope  that  they  will  condescend  to 
make  a  trial. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  most 
offensive  habits  entwined  about  our  social 
system,  and  that  too  derived  from  the 
savage  state,  is  the  inordinate  and  general 
consumption  of  Tobacco. 

That  a  sailor,  standing  at  the  helm  of 
a  ship  in  a  North  East  snow  storm,  intent 
upon  the  important  duty  committed  to  his 
'trust,  shoula  feel  some  satisfaction  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  quid  of  Tobacco,  or  that  a 
coal  heaver,  or  a  chimney  sweep,  smoth- 
ered with  bituminous  dust,  should  feel 
a  desire  to  puff  it  away  in  the  smoke  of  a 
segar  or  a  pipe,  I  can  perfectly  under- 
stand. But  how  any  gentleman  of  cultiva- 
ted mind,  moving  in  respectable  society, 
and  interchsnging  civilities  with  delicate 
and  accomplished  ladies,  can  possibly  in- 
dulge in  ahabit  so  savage,  so  incompati- 
ble with  cleanliness,  so  rude  to  the  fair 
sex,  and  so  repugnant  to  the  common 
decencies  of  polite  society,  is  inconceiva- 
ble. 

The  tobacco  consuming  habit  is  entirely 
selfish.    It  overlooks  the  inconvenience 
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and  annoyance  it  occadonB  to  others,  and 
smotherB  every  sentiment  of  deUcacy 
and  magnanimity. 

Ladies  cannot  choose  to  have  their  rich 
damask  curtains  saturated  with  the  smoke 
of  tobacco;  their  carpets  and  polished 
grates  disfigured  by  its  extract,  but  in  the 
present  state  of  American  society  are 
obliged  to  submit  to  both. 

Germans  and  Dutchmen  live  in  tobacco 
smoke.  I  have  seen  in  Holland,  spittoons 
arranged  upon  the  dining  table  like  wine 
glasses.  But  I  never  saw  a  spittoon  in  any 
gentleman's  house  in  England.  If  an  at- 
tempt to  introduce  such  a  utensil  were 
made  there,  I  think  the  ladies  would  raise 
such  a  storm  of  indignation  as  would 
crush  the  pollution  in  its  bud.  To  my  fair 
countrywomen  I  feel  a  secret  delight  in 
appealing  on  this  subject.  I  humbly  en- 
treat them  if  they  do  not  love  tobacco 
themselves,  never  to  love  those  who  do, 

I  am  quite  aware  that  there  may  be  some 
difficulty  in  maintaining  a  strict  union  in  a 
strict  observance  of  such  a  law.  But  its 
importance  to  themselves,  to  society,  to 
the  character  and  reputation  of  our  coun- 
try, I  hope  wiU  preponderate  over  every 
objection,  and  induce  them  to  brush  aside 
any  little  prickings  of  Cupid,  and  firmly 
maintain  their  ground,  and  victory  must 
be  theirs.  A  triumph  of  far  more  con- 
sequence to  our  country  than  the  con- 
quest of  Mexico. 


'W###^W###*«' 


THE  CHSBUB'S  FALL. 

BY    D.  D.  WHBDON,  D.  D. 

The  demarcation  line  between  right 
and  wrong  is  eternal  in  its  nature,  and  di- 
vides the  hemispheres  of  the  moral  uni- 
verse asunder.  God  himself  did  not  cre- 
ate that  line;  for,  when  he  traced  it 
with  his  finger  upon  the  human  con- 
science, he  but  transcribed  it  from 
the  map  of  his  own  divine  nature.  The 
opposition  between  the  two  sides  of  that 
line  is  perfect  and  absolute.  East  and 
west,  height  and  depth,  black  and  white, 
darkness  and  light,  are  opposites;  but 
their  opposition  is  tame  identity,  com- 
pared to  the  contrariety  between  right 
and  wrong.  Hence  there  is  no  small  sin; 
for  the  least  crime  is  a  direful  overpass- 
ing of  the  great  equinoctial  of  eternity. 

One  sunny  hour  in  heaven,  there 
sprung  from  the  fountain  of  life  a  fresh. 


young  cherub,  with  an  eye  hinghtm 
the  purest  star,  a  face  ruddier  tk 
blush  of  morning,  and  a  win^  moK 
ant  than  the  folds  of  the  Aurora. 
were  angels  whose  pinions  could  d 
broader  circle,  and  whose  brow  hm 
tier  majesty,  but  none  whoae  Ian 
more  beaming  with  innocence,  or 
lyre  had  so  sweet,  so  transparent  m  i 
Ages  passed  away,  and  that  chen 
young  and  sweet,  as  at  the  hoar  iX 
from  the  spring  of  immortality.  Ail 
it  felt  a  vivid  impulse  in  its  wj 
rauffe  the  fields  of  boundless  spaof 
farther  than  glass  could  reach,  or 
measure,  did  that  cherub  rove,  wb 
he  came  to  the  bounding  uiark 
limits  the  territory  of  holy  right. 
cherub  paused.  His  glowing  eye| 
darted,  with  an  earnest  wonder,  ov 
vast  domains  of  gloomy  yet  ten 
mystery  beyond.  He  trembled.  Owk^ 
foot  overstepped  the  line.  Oh!  d 
cherub,  it  was  a  fatal  step.  Would 
with  a  myriad  of  omital  worlds 
spangle  yon  belt  of  guaxy,  thou  ca 
retrieve  it!  But  no  price,  no  valu 
purchase  back  thy  primal  innocence  i 
for,  see,  his  face  shrivels;  his  wing  | 
bristly  with  spears;  his  eye  sparklet 
a  demoniac  fire;  his  form  darkens, 
cherub  is  a  devil — an  eternal  devil. 
♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

There  was  no  Redeemer  then. 


■<»^|^»%<^V\^^*» 


THE  AASL^T  PATE. 

The  path  of  the  sun  is  a  radiant  ] 
It  is  not  only  glorious;  that  expreaso 
half  the  truth,  it  is  glorious  because 
radiant.  The  sun  is  not  like  the  mo 
a  mere  refiector;  glittering  with  boR^ 
light.  God  has  given  it  light  in  i1 
and  therefore  it  shines,  and  can  nol 
shine.  If  the  moutains  could  be  I 
up,  until  they  should  enclose  it  like  a  ' 
and  the  clouds,  ascending  from  the  m 
tains,  over-arch  it  like  a  roof — it  w 
shine  stilL  Nay,  made  the  more  int 
by  the  confinement,  it  would  turn 
mountains  into  diamonds,  and  the  cl< 
into  crystals,  and  fiash  through  then 
and  fill  the  world  with  new  splendor. 
So  with  the  path  of  the  just.  His  gloi 
from  within.  It  is  a  radiant.  Put  i 
where  you  will,  he  shines  and  can  not 
shine.  God  made  him  to  shine.  For 
stance,imprison  Joseph — and  he  will  sh 
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oat  on  aU  Egypt,  doudloBB  as  the  sky 
where  the  rain  never  falls.  Imprison 
Dttiiel— and  the  dazzled  lions  will  return 
to  their  lairs,  and  the  king  come  forth  to 
worship  at  his  rising,and  ail  Babylon  bless 
the  beauty  of  the  better  day.  Imprison 
Peter-nsnd  with  an  angel  for  his  harbin- 
gn>star,  he  will  spread  his  aurora  from 
the  foontaiiw  of  the  Jordan  to  the  wells  of 
Beenheba,  and  break  like  the  mominpr 
oTer  the  mountain  sea.  Imprison  John 
—and  the  isles  of  the  ^gean,  and  all  the 
coasts  around,  will  kindle  with  sunset 
visions,  too  gorgeous  to  be  described,  but 
never  forgotten — a  boundless  panorama 
of  prophecy,  gliding  from  sky  to  sky,  and 
enchanting  the  nations  with  openings  of 
heaven,  transits  of  saints  and  anffels,  and 
the  ultimate  glory  of  the  city  and  Kingdom 
ofGod. 

Not  only .  so;  for  modem  times  have 
similar  examples;  examples  in  the  church, 
and  examples  in  the  state.  For  instance, 
bury  Luther  in  the  depths  of  the  Black 
Forest— and  *•  the  angel  that  dwelt  in 
the  bnsh  "  will  honor  him  there ;  the  trees 
around  him  will  bum  like  shafts  of  ruby 
snd his  glowing  orb  loom  up  again,  round 
and  clear  as  the  light  of  lUl  Europe. 
Thrust  Bonyan  into  the  gloom  of  Bedford 
iail-Hmd,  as  he  leans  his  head  on  his 
hand,  the  murky  horizon  of  Britain  will 
flune  with  fiery  symbols —  '*  delectable 
mountoins  "  and  celestial  mansions,  with 
holy  pilgrims  grouped  on  the  golden  hills, 
snd  bands  of  bliss,  from  the  gates  of 
pearl,  hastening  to  welcome  them  home. 
T.  H.  Stockton. 


'**HiHi^^^itM*Ht 


OuK  blessed  Savior,  speaking  on  world- 
ly greatness,  compares  himself    to  one 
waiting  and  attending  on  a  company  at 
dmner:  ''Whether  is  greater,  he  that  sit- 
teth  at  meat,  or  he  t£bt  serveth?    Is  not 
he  that  aitteth  at  meat?    But  I  am  a- 
Bongst  you  as  he  that  serveth.''    Thus 
^  in  a  world  greatly  discorded,  where  men, 
■aspiring  to  outward  greatness,  were  wont 
'  tooppreaa  others  to  support  their  designs, 
^  he  who  waa  of  the  highest  descent,  being 
flie  Son   of  God,   and  greater  than  any 
amongst  the  greatest  families  of  men,  by 
his  example  and  doctrines,  foreclosed  his 
iwers  from  claiming  any  show  of  out- 
greatness,  from  any  supposed  sup- 
irity  in   themselves,  or  derived  from 
lir  ancestors, 
eb.  5. 


BSQUZZM. 

BY   KBALIB    FRANC. 

Pbac£!  Peace!  to  thy  soul! 

Rest!  Rest!  thee  for  aye! 
Barth  and  its  trials  are  o'er. 

Rest,  and  redemption  are  nigh. 

Past!  Past  are  the  woes 

Of  sin,  and  temptation,  and  crime, 
Rest  in  thy  tranquil  repose. 

Far  from  the  heart  throbs  of  time. 

Ended  thy  record  of  life. 
Sealed  is  the  book  of  thy  deeds, 

Meditate  not  on  the  strife 
Jesus  supplieth  thy  needs. 

What  thou  hast  attempted,  and  failed 
Tj  complete  of  thd  tuk  th«t  was  given 

By.  mortals  shall  not  be  assailed. 
Thy  work  shall  be  finished,  in  Heaven. 


**f*^M^^fH*m 


O!  HOW  sweet  is  love!  how  pleasant  is 
its  nature!  how  takingly  does  it  behave 
itself  in  every  condition,  upon  every  oc- 
casion, to  every  person,  and  about  every 
thing!  How  tenderly,  how  readily  doth 
it  help  and  serve  the  meanest!  How  pa- 
tiently, how  meekly  doth  it  bear  all 
things,  either  from  Grod  or  man,  how  un- 


cuse!  how  doth  it  cover  over  that  which 
seemeth  not  excusable,  and  not  fit  to  be 
covered!  How  kind  is  it  even  in  its  in- 
terpretations and  charges  concerning  mis- 
carriages! It  never  overohaigeth;  it 
never  grates  upon  the  spirit  of  him  whom 
it  reprehends;  it  never  hardens;  it  never 
provokes;  but  oarrieth  a  meltingness  and 
power  of  conviction  with  it. 

This  is  the  nature  of  God.  This,  in 
the  vessels  capacitated  to  receive  and 
bring  forth  in  its  glory,  the  power  of  en- 
mity is  not  able  to  stand  against,  but  falls 
before,  and  is  overcome  by.  -Pbnninoton. 
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TEE  SOUL. 


BY  J.  Q.  PBRCIVAL. 


OuB  thoughts  are   boundleM,  though 

our  framei  are  frail 
Our  souIb  immortal,  though  our  limbfl 

decay; 
Though  darkened  in  this  poor  life  by  a 

veil 
Of  suffering,   djring  matter,  we  shall 

play 
In  truth's  eternal  sunbeams;  on  the  way 
To  Heaven's  high  capital  our  car  shaU 

roll; 
The  temple  of  the  power   whom  all 

obey. 
That  is  the  mark  we  tend  to,  for  the 

soul 
Can  take  no  lower  flight,  and  seek  no 

meaner  goal 

I  feel  it — ^though  the  flesh  is  weak  [ 

feel 
The  spirit  has  its  energies  untamed 
By  all  its  fatal  wanderings;  time  may 

heal 
The  wounds  that  it  has  suffered;  folly 

claimed 
Too    large    a    portion   of  its   youth; 

ashamed 
Of  these  low  pleasures,  it  would  leap 

and  fly, 
And  soar  on  wings  of  lightning,  like 

the  famed 
Elijah,  when  the  chariot  rushing  by, 
Bore  him,  with  steeds  of  fire,  triumphant 

to  the  sky 

We  are  as  barks  afloat  upon  the  sea, 
Helmless  and  oarless,  when  the  light 

has  fled, 
The  spirit,  whose  strong  influence  can 

free 
The  drowsy  soul,  that  slumbers  in  the 

dead. 
Cold  night  of  moral  darkness;  from  the 

bed 
Of  sloth  he  rouses  at  the  sacred  call, 
And  kindling  in  the  blaze  arfYiind  him 

shed'. 
Rends  with  strong  effort  sin's  debasing 

thrall. 
And  gives  t<)  God  his  strength,  his  heart, 

his  mind,  his  all. 


Our  ht>me  is  not  on  eaxih;  aiihoiigli  we 

sleep 
And  sink  in  seeming  death  awhile,  yet 

then 
The  wakening  voice  speaks  loudly,  sod 

we  leap 
To  life,  and  energy,  and  light  again; 
We  cannot  slumber  always  in  tiie  den 
Of  sense  and  selfishness;  the  day  will 

break, 
Ere  we  for  ever  leave  the  haunts  of 


Even  at  the  parting  hour,  the  aoul  will 
wake, 
Nor,  like  a  senseless  brute,  its  unknown 
journey  take. 


Incidents  in 


fheZdfe 


of  Isaac  T. 


BT  MBS.  L.  M.  CHILD. 

Once,  when  Jacob  lindley  wma  dining 
with  Friend  Hopper,  the  oonvenstioB 
turned  upon  his  religious  experiences, 
and  he  related  a  circumstance  to  idudi 
he  said  he  very  seldom  alluded,  and  never 
without  feelings  of  solemnity  and  awe. 
Being  seised  with  sudden  and  aevece  ill- 
ness, his  soul  left  the  body  for  aevenl 
hours,  during  which  tune  he  saw  visions 
of  heavenly  glory,  not  to  be  deaoribed. 
When  consciousness  began  to  retom,  he 
felt  grieved  that  he  was  obliged  to  ooma 
back  to  this  state  of  bein«r,  and  he  was 
never  after  able  to  feel  the  same  interest 
in  terrestrial  things,  that  he  felt  before 
he  obtained  this  glimpse  of  the  spixitnal 
world. 

Arthur  Howel  was  another  iniintate  ac- 
quaintance of  Friend  Hopper.     He  waa  a 
currier  in  Philadelphia,  a  preacher  in  the 
Society    of    Friends,    characterized  by 
kindly   feelings,  and  a  very  tender  con- 
science.     Upon   one  occasion,  he   pur- 
chased from  the   captain  of  a  veaael* 
quantity  of  oil,  which  he  afterwarda  aold  i 
at  an  advanced  price.     Under  theee  cip-  i 
cumstances,  he  thought  the  captain  had  I 
not  received  so  much  as  he  ought  to  hava^^ 
and  he  gave  him  an  additioi^  dollar  ami 
every  barrel.     This  man  was  remarkaliteJ 
for  spiritual-mindedness  and  the  gift  oft 
prophecy.      It  was  no  uncommon  tlniig'^ 
for  him  to  relate  occurrences  which  wei« 
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hai^pening  at  the  moment  many  miles 
dii^nt,  and  to  foretell  the  airiyal  of 
people,  or  events,  when  there  appeared 
DO  external  reasons  on  which  to  ground 
such  expectations. 

One  Sunday  mom^g,  he  was  suddenly 
impelled  to  proceed  to  Grermantown  in 
bsrte.  As  he  approached  the  village, 
he  met  a  funeral  procession.  Be  had  no 
knowledge  whatever  of  the  deceased;  but 
a  wss  suddenly  revealed  to  him  that  the 
oecapant  of  the  coffin  before  him  was  a 
woman  whose  life  had  been  saddened  by 
the  suspicion  of  a  crime,  which  she  never 
oommitted.  The  impression  became  very 
itraiig  on  his  mind  that  she  wished  him 
to  au&e  certain  statements  at  her  funeral. 
Aooordingly,  he  followed  the  procession, 
and  when  tiiey  arrived  at  the  meeting- 
house, he  entered  and  listened  to  the 
piayer  delivered  by  her  pastor.  When 
the  cnstomary  services  were  finished, 
Arthur  Howei  rose,  and  asked  permis- 
non  to  speak.  '*I  did  not  know  the  de- 
csasod,  even  by  name,"  said  he.  *'But 
it  is  given  me  to  say,  that  she  suffered 
much  and  unjustly.  Her  neighbors  gen- 
endly  suspected  her  of  a  crime,  which  she 
did  not  commit;  and  in  a  few  weeks  from 
this  time,  it  will  be  made  dearly  manifest 
to  the  world  that  she  was  innocent.  A 
few  hours  before  her  death,  she  talked 
on  this  subject  with  the  clergyman  who 
sttended  her,  and  who  is  now  present; 
iod  is  given  to  declare  the  communication 
she  made  to  him  upon  that  occasion. " 

He  then  proceeded  to  relate  the  par- 
tknlan  of  the  interview;  to  which  the 
<tegyman  listened  with  evident  aston- 
ishment.     When  the  communication  was 
finished,  he  said,  ''I  don't  know  who  this 
flun  is,  or  how  he  has  obtained  informa- 
tioii  on  thia  subject;  but  certain  it  is,  he 
has  repeated^  word  for  word,  a  conversa- 
tion which  1  supposed  was  known  only 
to  myself  and  the  deceased." 
The  woman  in  question  had  gone  out 
i  the  fields  one  day,  with  her  infant  in 
arma,   and  she  returned  mthout  it. 
the  said  ahe  had  laid  it  down  on  a  heap 
f  dry  leaves,  while  she  went  to  pick  a 
9W  fiowers;  and  when  she  returned,  the 
aby  waa  gone.      The  fields  and  woods 
searched    in    vain  and  neighbors 
Mia  to  whisper  that  she  had  committed 
nnticide.     Then  rumors  arose  that  she 
M  diswiHsfiffd  with  her  marriage;  that 
r  heart  remained  with  a  young  man  to 
bom  ahe  was  previously  engaged;  and 
St  her  brain  was  affected  by  this  secret 
She  was  never  publidy  ac- 


cused; partly  because  there  was  no  evi- 
dence against  her,  and  partly  because  it 
was  supposed  that  if  she  did  commit  the 
crime,  it  most  have  been  owing  to  aber^ 
ration  of  mind.  But  she  became  aware 
of  the  whisperings  against  her,  and  the 
consdousness  of  beins  an  object  of  sus- 
pidon,  combined  wiSi  the  mysterious 
disappearance  of  her  child,  cast  a  heavy 
doud  over  her  life,  and  made  her  appear 
more  and  more  unlike  her  former  self. 
This  she  confided  to  her  derttyman,  in 
the  interview  shortlv  preceding  her  death; 
and  she  likewise  told  him  that  the  youns 
man,  to  whom  she  had  been  engaged,  had 
never  forgiven  her  for  not  marrying  him. 
A  few  weeks  after  her  decease,  this 
voung  man  confessed  that  he  had  stolen 
he  babe.  He  had  followed  the  mother, 
unobserved  by  her,  and  had  seen  her  lay 
the  sleeping  infant  on  its  bed  of  leaves. 
As  he  gi^ed  upon  it,  a  mingled  feeling  of 
jealousy  and  revenge  took  possession  of 
his  souL  In  obedience  to  a  sudden  im- 
pulse, he  seised  the  babe,  and  carried  it 
off  hastily.  He  subsequently  conveyed  it 
to  a  distant  village,  and  placed  it  out  to 
nurse  under  an  assumed  name  and  histo- 
ry. The  child  was  found  alive  and  well, 
at  the  place  he  indicated.  Thus  the 
mother's  inocence  was  made  clearly  man- 
ifest to  the  world,  as  the  Quaker  preach- 
er had  predicted  at  her  funeral. 


■*»»*##^^w^»»»> 


It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  those  who 
are  to  be  employed  in  great  and  impor- 
tant services  in  the  cause  of  Qi)d  and 
truth, to  be  themselves  the  su  'ject  of  fiery 
trial,  that  they  niay  be  more  fitted  for 
their  work.  Luther,  at  a  certain  time, 
was  violently  harrasstid  and  afilicted  with 
temptation;  inasmuch  that  his  heart  wss 
rent  with  anguish,  and  tears  streamed 
from  his  eyes,  and  his  breath  was  spent  in 
sighing?  Amidst  these  pangs  of  distress, 
a  person  accosted  him  with  the  following 
words;  "My  son,  why  dost  thou  mourn ! 
Dost  thou  not  know  that  God  hath  com- 
manded thee  to  believe?"  "When  I 
heard  that  word  command,''  says  the  zea- 
lous reformer,  **it  prevailed  more  on  my 
heart  than  all  that  I  heard,  or  read,  or 
thought  on  before."  He  acknowledged 
that  he  did  not  understand  some  scrip- 
tures till  he  was  in  afSiction ;  and  that  he 
was  never  employed  in  any  new  thing, 
but  that  he  was  beset  with  some  tempta- 
tion, or  visited  with  a  fit  of  sickness. 
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Carletta  and  the  Skeptic 

"  If  I  could  have  your  faitih,  Haw- 
kins, gladly  would  I — ^but  I  was  bom 
a  skeptic.  I  cannot  help  my  doubts 
any  more  than  I  can  the  results  they 
lead  to.  I  cannot  look  upon  God  and 
the  future  as  you  do  ;  with  my  temper- 
ament, and  the  peculiar  bias  of  my 
mind,  it  is  utterly  impossible." 

So  said  John  BEarvey,  as  he  walked 
with  a  friend  under  a  dripping  umbrel- 
la ;  for  the  night  was  stormy  and  very 
dark,  though  Uie  brilliancy  of  the  shop- 
lamps  made  a  broad  path  of  light  along 
the  wet  sidewalk.  John  Harvey  was 
a  skeptic  of  thirty  years'  standing,  and 
apparently  hardened  in  his  belief. 
Everybody  had  given  him  up  as  uncon- 
vertible. Beasoning,  ever  so  fairly  and 
calmly,  made  no  impression  on  the 
rocky  soil  of  his  heart.  Theologians 
disliked  the  sight  of  his  massive  face, 
and  humble  Christians  sighed  as  he 
passed  them.  A  man  with  such  ca- 
pacities, they  said — with  such  generous 
impulses,  (for  every  one  knew  how 
kind  he  was)  with  an  intellect  so  en- 
riched, and  powers  of  the  keenest  met- 
al—and yet  no  God  !  No  hope  for  the 
future  ! — walking  with  the  lamp  at  his 
feet  unenlightened.  Alas,  it  was  sad, 
very  sad  ! 

But  one  friend  had  never  given  him 
up.  When  spoken  to  about  him — "  I 
will  talk  with  and  pray  for  that  man 
until  I  die,"  he  said  ;  "  and  I  will  have 
faith  that  he  may  yet  comi-  out  of  dark- 
ness into  the  marvelous  light.  And 
oh  !  how  wonderful  that  light  will  seem 
to  him — shut  up  so  long." 

And  thus  whenever  he  met  him 
(John  Harvey  was  always  ready  for  a 
''talk,")  Mr.  Hawkins  pressed  home 
the  truth  upon  him.  In  answer,  on 
that  stormy  night,  he  only  said,  "  God 
can  change  a  skeptic,  John.  He  has 
more  power  over  your  heart  than  you 
have,  and  I  mean  still  to  pray  for  you." 

'*  Oh,  I've  no  objections,  none  in  the 
world — seeing  is  believing  you  know. 
I'm  ready  for  any  modem  miracle,  but 


I  tell  you  it  would  take  notbui^ 
of  a  miracle  to  convince  meu  J 
ever,  let's  change  the  subjoct^. 
hungry,  and  it's  too  far  to  go  ixp  ' 
to  supper,  this  stormy  night.  VVI 
how  the  wind  blows.  Here's  &  r« 
rant,  let  us  stop  here." 

How  warm  and  pleasant  it  looJka 
the  long,  brilliant  dining-salooix.  i 
ters  of  gas-jets  streamed  over  tlie 
ter  and  color  of  pictures  and  gOTf^ 
carpets,  and  the  rows  of  marble  tt 
reflected  back  the  lights  as  well  au 
great  mirrors. 

The  two  merchants  had  etkti&n, 
were  just  on  the  point  of  rising,  ym 
a  strain  of  soft  music  came  thxougi 
open  door — a  child's  sweet  voice. 

"  Upon  my  word,  that  is  pret 
said  John  Harvey;  what  marFeli 
purity  in  those  tones." 

''Out  of  here,   yon  little    baggi^ 
cried  a  hoarse  voice,  and   one    of 
waiters  pointed  angrily  to  the  door. 

"  Let  her  come  in,"  said  John  H 
vey,  springing  to  his  feet 

"  We  don't  allow  them  in  this  plM 
sir,"  said  the  waiter,  "  but  she  can 
into  the  reading-room." 

"  Well,  let  her  go  somewhere,  for 
want  to  hear  her,"  responded  the  ge 
tleman. 

All  this  time  the  two  had  seen  tl 
shadow  of  something  hovering  baei 
wards  and  forwards  on  the  edge  of  tl 
door ;  now  they  followed  a  slight  litt 
figure,  wrapped  in  patched  cloak,  paid 
ed  hood,  and  leaving  the  mark  of  w< 
feet  as  i^e  walked.  Curious  to  see  In 
face — she  was  very  small — John  Hai 
vey  lured  her  to  Uie  fieirthest  part  c 
the  great  room,  where  there  were  ba 
few  gentlemen,  and  then  motioned  ho 
to  sing.  The  little  one  looked  timid/j 
up.  Her  cheek  was  of  olive  darknesR 
but  a  flush  rested  there ;  and  oat  d 
the  thinnest  face,  under  the  arch  o^ 
broad  temples,  deepened  by  masses  of 
the  blackest  hair,  looked  two  eyes, 
whose  softness  and  tender  pleading 
would  have  touched  the  hardest  heart 

"This  littie  thing  is  sick,  I  believe," 
said  John    Harvey,    compassionately. 
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"What  do  jou  sing,  child  T  he  addedi 
^'  I  sing  Italian,  or  a  little  English/ 
said  she,  softlj. 

John  Harvey  had  been  looking  at 
ker  shoes.  ''  Why  T  he  exclaimed, 
and  his  lips  qnivered,  ''her  feet  are 
vf^  to  her  ankles,  absolutely  ;  her  shoes 
are  full  of  holes." 

6j  this  time  the  child  had  begun  to 
sing,  pushing  back  her  hood,  and  fold- 
ing before  her  her  little  thin  lingers. 
Her  voice  was  wonderful ;  and  simple 
and  common  as  were  both  air  and 
wordi,  the  power  and  pathos  of  the 
tam  drew  together  several  of  the  mer- 
cfaantB  in  the  reading-room.  The  little 
wng  commenced  thus : 

''  There  is  a  happv  hmd 
Far,  far  away. " 

Never  could  the  voice,  the  manner 
oi  that  child  be  forgotten.  There  al- 
most seemed  a  halo  round  her  head ; 
and  when  she  had  finished,  her  great 
speakiag  eyes  turned  towards  John 
Harvey. 

"  Where  did  you  learn  that  song,  my 
child  r  he  asked. 

''At  the  Sabbath-school,  sir,"  was 
the  simple  answer. 

"  But  you   don't  believe  there  is  a 
happy  land  V  he  continued,  heedless  of 
the  many  eyes  upon  him. 
'    "I  know  there  is  ;  I'm  going  to  sing 
there,"  she  said,  so  quietly,  so  decidedly, 
that  the  men  looked  at  each  other. 
"  Going  to  sing  there  V 
"  Yes,  sir.     My  mother  said  so.   She 
used  to  sing  to  me  until  she  was  sick. 
.  Ilien  she  said  she  wasn't  going  to  sing 
I  any  more  on  earth,  but  up  in  heaven." 
"  Well — and  what  then  T 
"  And  then  she  died,  sir,"  said  the 
child,  tears  brimming  up  and  over  on 
the  dark  cheek,  now  ominously  flushed 
jscarlet. 

I  John  Harvey  was  silent  for  a  few 
I  moments.  Presently  he  said  : 
;  "  Well,  if  she  died,  my  little  girl, 
Lfou  may  live,  you  know." 
r  *'  O,  no,  air !  (very  quickly)  I'd  rather 
po  there,  and  be  with  mother.  Some- 
BmeB  I  haveadreadful  pain  in  my  side, 


and  cough  as  she  did.  There  won't  be 
any  pain  up  there,  sir,  it's  a  beautiful 
world  !" 

"  How  do  you  know  T  faltered  on 
the  lips  of  the  skeptic. 

"  My  mother  told  me  so,  sir." 

Words  how  impressive !  manner 
how  childlike  and  yet  how  wise  !  John 
Harvey  had  had  a  praying  mother. 
His  chest  labored  for  a  moment — ^the 
sobs  that  struggled  for  utterance  could 
be  heard  in  their  lowest  depths — and 
still  those  large,  soft,  lustrous  eyes,  like 
magnets,  impelled  his  glance  toward 
them. 

"Child,  you  must  have  a  pair  of 
shoes." 

John  Har  vey's  voice  was  husky. 

Simultaneoiisly  hands  were  thrust 
in  pockets,  purses  pulled  out,  and  the 
astonished  child  held  in  her  little  palm 
more  money  than  she  had  ever  seen 
before. 

"  Her  father  is  a  poor  consumptive 
organ-grinder,"  whispered  one.  "I 
suppose  he's  too  sick  to  be  out  to- 
night" 

Along  the  sloppy  street  went  the 
poor  child,  under  the  protection  of 
John  Harvey,  but  not  with  shoes  that 
drank  the  water  at  every  step.  Warmth 
and  comfort  was  hers  now.  Down  in 
the  deep  den-like  lanes  of  the  city, 
walked  the  man,  a  little  cold  child- 
hand  in  his.  At  an  open,  broken  door 
they  stopped;  by  broken,  creaking 
stairs  they  climbed.  At  last  another 
doorway  was  opened,  and  a  wheezing 
voice  Cfldled  out  of  the  dim  arch,  "  Oaiv 
lettaf 

"  O,  Either,  father  !  see  what  I  have 
brought  you  !  look  at  me  V  and  down 
went  the  hoarded  silver,  and,  venting 
her  excessive  joy,  the  child  fell,  crying 
and  laughing  together,  into  the  old 
man's  arm& 

Was  he  a  man  1 

A  face  dark  and  hollow,  all  over- 
grown with  hair,  black  as  night,  and 
uncombed — a  pair  of  wild  eyes — a  body 
bent   nearly  double — ^hands  like  claws. 

"  Did  he  give  you  ail  this,  Oarletta, 
my  child?' 
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''Thej  all  did,  fjetther;  now  you 
ahali  have  soup  and  oranges." 

"  Thank  jou,  sir ;  I'm  sick  you  see 
— all  gone,  air  1 — ^had  to  send  the  poor 
child  out,  or  we'd  starve,  air.  God 
bless  you,  sir  i  I  wish  I  was  well 
enough  to  pky  you  a  tune ;"  and  he 
looked  wistfully  towards  the  coiner 
where  stood  the  old  oigan,  baiae  cov- 
ered— ^the  baize  in  tatters. 

'*  It's  no  matter,"  said  John  Harvey, 
with  difficulty.  'Til  come  and  see 
you  some  other  time ,"  and  he  groped 

his  way  down  stairs. 

«  «  «  «  « 

One  month  after  that  the  two  men 
met  again,  ins  if  by  agreement,  and 
walked  slowly  down  town.  Threading 
innumerable  passages,  they  came  to  the 
gloomy  building  where  lived  Carletta's 
iiather. 

No — not  live  tkere^  for  as  they  paus- 
ed a  moment,  out  came  two  or  three 
men  bearing  a  pine  coffin.  In  the 
coffin,  the  top  nuled  down  so  that  no 
mourner  might  open,  provided  there 
had  been  any  such,  slept  the  old  organ- 
grinder. 

''  It  was  very  sudden,  sir,"  said  a 
woman  who  recognized  his  benefactor. 
"Yesterday  the  little  girl  was  took 
sick,  and  it  seemed  as  if  he  drooped 
right  away.  He  died  at  six  last 
night" 

The  two  men  went  silently  up-stainB. 
The  room  was  empty  of  everything 
save  a  bed,  a  chair,  and  a  nurse  provi- 
ded by  John  Harvey.  The  chUd  lay 
there,  not  white,  but  pale  as  marble, 
with  a  strange  polish  on  her  brow. 
Oh,  how  those  dark  eyes  on  the  instant 
becaune  eloquent,  as  John  Harvey  sat 
on  the  side  of  the  bed. 

"  Well,  my  little  one,  so  you  are  no 
better." 

"  Oh,  no  sir,  father  is  gone  up  there, 
and  I  am  going." 

Up  there  1  John  Harvey  tamed  un- 
consciously toward  his  friend. 

*<  I  wish  I  could  sing  for  you,"  she 
said,  and  her  little  hands  flew  together. 

<«  Do  you  wish  to  sing)" 

''  Oh,  so  much,  but  it  hurts  me.     It 


won't  hurt  me  up  there,  will  it  r  Where 
was  the  child  looking,  that  there  seem- 
ed such  wonder  in  her  eyes  % 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Jesus  T  ask- 
ed John  Harvey's  friend. 

"  Oh,  yes  1" 

"  Do  you  who  he  was  V 

^'  Good  Jesus,"  murmured  the  child, 
wiiti  a  sweet  smile. 

'*  Hawkins,  this  breaks  me  down," 
said  John  Harvey,  as  he  placed  his 
handkerchief  to  his  eyes. 

"  Don't  cry,  don't  cry ;  I  can't  cry, 
I'm  so  glad  !"  said  the  child  exultin^y ; 
and  she  looked  as  if  heaven's  light  were 
already  dawmng  on  her. 

**  What  are  you  glad  for,  my  dear," 
asked  John  Htunrey's  friend. 

*^  To  get  away  from  here,"  she  stid 
deliberately.     "  I  used  to  be  so  cold  in 
the  long  winter,  for  we  didn't  have  fire 
sometimes;  but  mother  used  to  hug  me 
close  and  sing  about  heaven.       But  1 
did  have  to  go  out,  because  they  were 
sick,   and  people  looked  croas  at  ma^ 
and  told  me  I  was  in  the  way  ;  but  some 
were  kind  to  me.  Mother  told  me  nev- 
er to  mind,  when  I  came  home  cryu^ 
and  kissed  me,  and  said  if  I  was  his,  the 
Savior  would  love  me,  and  one  of  these 
days  would  give  me  a  better  home  ;and  ; 
so  I  gave  myself  to  him,  for  I  wantada  | 
better  hom&     And  oh,  I  shall  sing  ! 
there,  and  be  so  happy.    Christ  sentme  i 
a  little  angel  in  my  dream — mother  j 
told  me  he  would,  and  that  angels  wodd  i 
carry  me  up  there.      Oh,  I  feel  ao  vety 
sleepy. 

With  a  little  sigh  she  dosedher  eyea 

<<  Harvey,  are  &ith  and  hope  noth- 
ing 1"  asked  Mr.  Hawkins,  pointing  !« 
the  little  face  taking  on  such  strangs 
beauty,  as  death  breathed  idly  over  ik. 

**  Don't  speak  to  me,HawkmB  ;  to  ba^ 
as  that  little  child  I  would  give  all  I  em^ 
worth,"  was  the  broken  response. 

«  And  to  be  like  her  you  need  gr 
wntViing — only  your  stubborn  will, 
Bkepti<»d  doubts,   and  the  heart 
will  never  know  rest  until  it  finds  it 
the  feet  of  Jesus.       O,  my  Mend,  re*: 
solve,  by  the  side  of  this  little  child,  j 
who  is  soon  to  be  'singing  in  heavsn,'  ' 
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tha6  you  will  be  a  follower  of  my  Savi- 
oar.  Let  reason  bow  here,  before  gim- 
pb  and  tmstdng. faith." 

There  was  no  answer.  Quietly  they 
sat  there  in  the  deepening  shadows. — 
The  hospital  doctor  came  in,  stood  off  a 
little  way,  shook  his  head.  It  needed 
no  dose  inspection  to  tell  what  was  go- 
ing on. 

Presently  the  hands  moved,  the  arms 
were  raised,  the  eyes  opened — glazed 
though  they  were,  they  turned  st3l  up- 
ward. 

"See  !  see  .»"  she  cried.  "  Oh,  there 
is  mother !  and  there  are  the  angels  ! 
and  they  are  all  singing ! 

Her  voice  faltered,  her  arms  fell,  but 
the  celestial  brightness  lingered  yet  on 
her  htce.  Feebly  she  turned  to  those 
who  had  ministered  to  her,  feebly  smil- 
ed— ^it  was  a  mute  return  of  thanks  for 
ail  their  kindness. 

"There  is  no  doubting  the  soul  tri- 
imiph  there,"  whispered  Mr.  Hawkins. 
"  It  is  wonderful, "replied  John  Har- 
vey, looking  on  both  with  awe  and  ten- 
demess.     "  Is  she  gona" 

He  sprang  from  his  chair  as  if  he 
would  detain  her,  but  the  chest  and 
fivehead  were  marble  now,  the  eye  had 
lost  the  fire  of  life ;  she  must  have  died 
its  she  lay  looking  at  them. 
I  "  She  was  always  a  sweet  thing,''  said 
!the  nurse,  aoftly. 

John  Harvey  stood  as  if  spell-bound. 
33i0re  was  a  touch  on  his  arm  ;  he  star- 
lad  and  turned. 

I  ''John,"  said  his  friend,  with  an  im- 
feressive  and  affectionate  look,  ''shall 
^prajr 

'  For  a  minute  there  was  no  answer — 
jban  came  tears ;  the  whole  frame  of  the 
kibdued  skeptic  shook  as  he  said,  it  was 
iiiDost  acrj,  "Yes,  pray,  pray!" 

And  from  the  side  of  the  dead  child 
Nttt  up  agonized  pleadings  to  the  throne 
a  God.  And  that  prayer  was  answer- 
k-the  miracle  was  wrought — ^the  lion 
Nune  a  lamb — the  doubter  a  believer 
4he  skeptic  a  Christian. 


A  vioLsirr  sectarian  spirit  is  a  sign  of 
religioua  declension.  Honest  men  stand 
firm  for  the  vitals  of  religion.  If  the 
mind  were  right,  the  circumstantials  of 
religion  would  not  be  made  matters  of 
fierce  contention.  The  spirit  of  St.  Paul 
was  of  another  kind.  If  meat  miJce  my 
brother  to  offend,  I  will  eat  no  meat 
while  the  world  standeth,  least  I  make 
my  brother  to  offend.— One  believeth 
that  he  may  eat  all  things:  another,  who 
is  weak,  eateth  herbs.  Let  not  him 
that  eateth,  despise  him  that  eateth 
not;  and  let  not  him  which  eateth  not, 
judge  him  that  eateth. 


-«*^^>VWVWW»^ 


ViBTUB,.  to  become  either  vigorous  or 
useful,  must  be  habitually  active;  not 
breaking  forth  oocasionally  with  atran- 
sient  lustre,  like  the  blase  of  the  comet; 
but  regular  in  ita  returns,  like  the  light  of 
day;  not  like  the  aromatic  gale  which 
sometimes  feasts  the  sense;  but  like  the 
ordinary  breeze,  which  purifies  the  air, 
and  renders  it  healthful. 

Thb  religion  of  Jesua  is  the  religion  of 
peace.  The  angels  sang,  "Glory  to  God 
in  the  highest,  on  earth  peace,  good  will 
towards  men,"  when  they  announced  to 
the  wondering  shepherds  the  glad  tidings 
of  the  Saviour's  birth.  Wherever  the 
power  of  the  gospel  is  felt,  there  joy  and 
peace  reign:  "the  wilderness  and  the  sol- 
itary place  shall  be  glad  for  them:  it  shall 
blossom  abundantly,  and  rejoice  even 
with  joy  and  singing. " 


**^^^^^^^w 


Some  men  will  follow  Christ  on  certain 
conditions; — ^if  he  will  not  lead  them 
through  rough  roads — ^if  he  will  not  enjoin 
them  any  painful  task — if  he  will  remit  a 
part  of  his  plan  and  order.  But  the  true 
Christian,  who  has  the  spirit  of  Jesus, 
will  say,  as  Ruth  said  to  Naomi,  "Whith- 
er thou  goest,  I  will  go,"  whatever  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  may  be  in  the  way. 


**^M>VW^»WW»> 


All  who  subscribe  for  the  Miscel- 
lany will  begin  with  the  January  num- 
ber. We  keep  back  numbers  constant 
ly  on  hand.-! 
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The  growing  influenoe  of  the  Mts- 
CELLANY  over  the  public  mind  is  a  mat- 
ter of  great  encouragement  to  us,  in 
our  deep  anxiety  to  succeed  in  perma- 
nently establishing  a  periodical  which, 
we  trust,  is  to  exert  a  most  healthy, 
moral  influence  in  society.  Eternal 
vigilance  is  said  to  be  the  price  of  lib- 
erty, so  it  is  in  every  effort  to  elevate 
the  mind  and  heart  It  costs  great 
tenacity,  industry  and  patience.  For 
the  laat  year  we  have  done  the  work  of 
two  men  ;  tlds  we  cannot  always  do. 
What  we  want  in  this  cause  is  many 
workers.  Some  have  done  nobly ; 
some  wish  us  success,  but  they  don't 
consider  how  much  they  might  do  for 
the  cause  if  they  would  take  hold  in 
good  earnest  We  hope  all  will  make 
an  extra  effort  in  getting  their  friends 
to  subscribe  for  the  Miscellany.  If 
any  of  our  subscribers  can  afford  to 
give  to  those  who  subscribe  with  them 
the  benefit  of  a  part,  or  all,  of  the  per^ 
centage  which  we  offer  them,  they  can 
do  so.  In  this  way  persons  who  can 
afford  it  may  do  much  good.  We  will 
here  repeat  what  we  have  said  before, 
that  persons  short  of  means,  either  old 
or  new  subscribers,  can  receive  the 
Miscellany  for  two-thirds  the  regular 
subscription  price.  No  noble-minded 
person  will,  of  course,  be  displeased 
that  by  paying  the  full  price  they  are 
helping  others  of  less  means  to  get  a 
work  which  is  so  well  calculated  for  a 
common  good. 


-Mi^#M(VVvwvyv*r- 


Any  of  our  subscribers  may  send  us 
for  themselves,  or  others,  all  the  money 
they  can  for  a  few  weeks,  and  we  will 
not  take  the  least  offence  at  the  act 


We  expect  to  be  able  to  b€| 
monthly  synopsis  of  the  grea,t 
of  the  day  in  our  next  number* 
C.  M.  Croswell  informs  us  thutt 
pects  soon  to  be  able  to  give  ua. 
Miscellany,  the  beginnio^  < 
sketches  on  the  rise  and  prosp 
the  State. 


■*»»»#»^>^»#»#**» 


Those  who  paid  up  to  X>eo6 
1870,  and  have  not  ordered  the 
cbllany  stopped,  we  expect  will 
tinue,  as  we  have  given  them  plei 
time  to  inform  us.  We  are  ^ 
state  that  but  a  small  number  ha^ 
continued. 


••9*N^^(^iHHU 


Those  who  wish  the  Misceu 
for  last  year  can  have  it  Send  ufl 
subscribers  for  1871  and  we  will  i 
1870  to  those  who  have  it  not 


■HI^^^^^^W 


The  Miscellany  for  the  SocTf 
Dr.  Wm.  Johnson,  of  Yassar,  Mi 
has  done  a  noble  work  in  donal 
$5.00  for  the  purpose  of  sending 
Miscellany  to  the  freedmen  i 
poor  whites  of  the  South.  How  oo 
benevolent  persons,  who  have  ex 
means  to  give,  better  use  their  ^ 
than  in  this  way.  For  all  the  moi 
donated  for  this  purpose  we  will  iam 
the  Miscellany  at  the  lowest  d 
rates.  This  is  just  the  work  needed 
bring  the  South  and  North  together. 
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Idfe  and  Opnions  of  Socrates. 


BY  G.  W.  BETHUNE,  D.  D. 


It  liiould  also  be  remembered  that 

Soentes,  with  his  disciples,  and  Cicero 

among  the  Latins,  used  the  word  divine 

to  signify  intelligent  being^  because  spir- 

itiiallj  resembling  God.     Thej  meant 

hj  divine  what  we  mean  hj  moral.     It 

is,  ho  wearer,   a   doctrine   of    our  own 

Sciiptares,  that  the  God  of  All  employs 

AQgeiic  ministers  to  execute  his  will, 

whom  the  Jewish  doctors  call  angels  of 

Providence  ;  and  the  belief  ia  a  number 

of  mferior  gods,  was  a  corruption  of 

thAt  true  opinion.  Socrates  was  wroug, 

ifheroailj  worshipped   them,  but  not 

I  vrong  in  applying  to  them  the  epithet 

j.  divinej  in  his  sense  of  it. 

This  also  explains  somewhat  the  as- 
I  iertbn  which  Socrates  is  said  frequent- 
ly to  have  made,  thtft  he  had  within 
lum  a  demon,  or  divine  being,  who  re- 
baked  him  when  he  had  done  wrong, 
lad  niged  him  to  do  right.  He  is  sup- 
posed by  many  to  have  made  these  dec- 
mtions,  to  gain  greater  respect  for 
his  doctrines,  as  Numa  pretended  to 
Mar.   1. 


hold  converse  with  the  nymph  Egerea, 
that  the  Romans  might  be  better  per- 
suaded to  receive  his  doctrines,  and 
not  intrude  upon  the  privacy  in  which 
he  prepared  them.  The  andents  dis- 
cussed the  question  as  to  the  nature  of 
this  demon,  or  god,  of  Socrates  with 
great  interest;  and  among  the  rest, 
Apulicufl,  a  Latin  disciple  of  Plato,  (who 
lived  in  the  second  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,)  has  written  a  treatise,  in  which 
he  learnedly  treats  of  all  the  opinions 
which  had  been  offered  upon  the  subject. 
The  conclusion  to  which  he  seems  to 
come,  (for  he  is  not  very  dear  in  express- 
ing himself,)  im  most  probably  the  correct 
one.  The  in-dwelling  divine  spirit  of 
Socrates  was  his  oonsoienoe.  Indeed,  a 
modem  has  pronounced  conscience  to  be 
'Qod's  vicegerent  in  the  soul  of  man;' 
and  the  poet  Menander  has  a  line  to  the 
same  effect: 

*In  sH  mortalf,  confldenoe  Is  Ood,' 
The  definition  of  Apulicus  is  curions, 
and  deserves  to  be  repeated.  '  He  of 
whom  I  speak,'  says  he,  '  dwells  in  the 
most  profound  recesses  o£  the  mind,  a 
perfect  guardian,  a  singular  perfect,  a  do- 
mestio  speculator,  a  proper  curator,  an 
intimate  inspector,  an  assiduous  observer, 
an  inseparable  arbiter,  a  reprobater  of 
what  is  evil,  an  approver  of  what  is  good; 
and  if  he  is  legitimately  attended  to,  se- 
dulously known,  and  religiously  rever- 
enced, in  the  way  he  was  reverenced  by 
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Soorates,  with  justice  and  innocence,  will 
be  a  predictor  in  things  uncertain,  a  pre- 
monitor  in  things  dubious,  a  defender  in 
things  dangerous,  and  an  assistant  in 
want." 

Another  q  uestion  will  naturally  arise  in 
many  minds,  whether  the  fact  of  such 
opinions  being  held  by  heathen  Socrates , 
does  not  argue  against  the  necessity  of 
divine  revelation?  We  answer.  No,  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  whatever  be  the 
arguments  of  the  modem  objector  to  a 
divine  revelation,  he  has  no  right  to  claim 
Socrates  as  his  associate. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  the  moral  opin- 
ions of  Socrates  were  very  defective.  This 
is  seen,  among  other  instances,  in  the 
manner  he  treats  of  women.  He  never 
seems  to  consider  their  ^oral  influence 
at  all.  They  are  only  regarded  by  him 
as  the  mothers  of  the  children  of  the 
state,  and  as  little  more  than  necessary 
evils.  The  hallowed  influence  of  the  mar- 
riage contract,  and  the  vital  connexion 
of  female  purity  with  social  happiness, 
was  to  him  unknown.  For  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighth  book  on  the  republic, 
Plato  (and  I  fear  this  time  with  too  much 
truth)  puts  into  his  mouth  the  following 
startling  sentence:  'These  things  are 
now  agreed  on,  that  in  this  city,  which  is 
to  be  constituted  in  a  perfect  manner,  the 
women  are  to  be  common,  the  children 
are  to  be  common,  and  the  educatio  n 
to  be  common.'  And  there  are  many 
things  of  a  like  character  recorded  of  him 
elswhere.  Knowing  this,  we  need  not 
wonder  that  we  find  him  visiting  the  wit- 
ty and  learned  Aspasia,  and  the  less  eel- 
ebrated  though  clever  Throdota,  without 
appearing  to  think  the  less  of  them,  that 
they  followed  the  most  infamous  profes- 
sion. Indeed,  it  is  only  where  Christiani- 
ty has  taught  men  to  value  the  virtues  of 
the  heart  more  than  physical  strength  and 
voluptuous  pleasure,  that  woman  are 
raised  to  that  influence  in  society,  which, 
among  us,  they  so  well  deserve,  and 
so  beautifully  adorn.      There  only  have 


men  learned,  that  female  virtue 
Grod,  the  purest  fountain  of  h^ 
piness;  that  the  holiest  temple 
is  the  home  consecrated  by  the  {»& 
istry  of  woman;  and  that  the 
faithful  mother  is  the  altar  npo' 
infant  man  is  most  secnrely  d< 
his  country,  to  the  world,  and  to 
*Ther«  wemaa  relent;  the  m-^ther,  d%*tirb^ 
Strews  with  fresh  flowen  th«  thorny  wa-^ 
In  thecletr  h^Ten  of  h*r  deli?ht«d  f^ye, 
▲n  anflrvY  guard  of  love*  and  unices  lie; 
▲roanil  her  knees  domeetic  datlee  ne^t, 
And  fireside  plewares  fcambol  at  hsr  feec. 

Besides,  no  one  can  be  more  f  aIIj 
suaded  of  the  insufficiency  of  his 
to  discover  moral  truth,  than  was  S< 
himself.  It  was  a  favorite  oJbsanr&^l< 
his,  that  the  Divine  Original  had.  ^^< 
many  things  in  mystery,  to  teach  o: 
pendenoe  and  reverence;  nay,  thai;  ± 
mysteries  proved  the  superior  di^rix 
For  this  reason,  he  constantly  exhos 
his  followers  to  oonsnltthe  will  of 
and  seek  his  guidance. 


■»w»#/^w^#*i. 


TBB   SSi  AND  TBB  SAILOl 


BY  WALTER  COLTOW. 


I  LOVK  the  sailor — ^his  eventful  Ufa — 
His  ffenerous  spirit — his    contempt 
danger — 

His  firmness  in  the  gale,  the  wredc,  and 
strife: 
And  though  a  wild  and  reckless  ocean- 
ranger, 

Gtod  grant  he  make  that  port,  when  life 
is  o'er, 

Where  storms  are   hushed,  and  billow* 
break  no  m€ife. 

The  most  fearful  and  impressive  exhibi- 
tions of  power  known  to  our  globe  belong 
to  the  Ocean.  The  volcano,  with  its  as- 
cending flame  and  falling  torrents  of  fire, 
and  the  earthquake,  whose  footstep  is  on 
the  ruin  of  dties,  are  ciroumsoribed  in  the 
desolating  range  of  their  visitations. 
But  the  ocean  when  it  once  rouses  itself 
in  its  chainless  strength,  shakes  a  thousand 
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ihorea  with  ita  storm  and  thnnder.  Na- 
net  of  oak  and  iron  are  tossed  in  mock- 
ery from  itscrest,  and  armaments*  manned 
by  the  strength  and  courage  of  millions, 
penah  among  its  bubbles. 

Tbe  avalanche,  shaken  from  its  glitter- 
ing steep,  if  it  rolls  to  the  bosom  of  the 
earth^melts  away,  and  is  lost  in  vapor;  but 
if  itpluige  into  the  embrace  of  the  ocean, 
this  mountain  mass  of  ice  and  hail  is 
borne  about  for  ages  in  tumult  and  ter- 
ror: it  is  the  monument  of  the  ocean's 
deid.  The  tempest  on  land  is  impeded 
by  forests,  and  lu-oken  by  mountains,  but 
on  the  plain  of  the  deep  it  rushes  unre- 
fiiied;  and  when  its  strength  is  at  last 
gpe&t,  ten  thousand  giant  waves,  which 
it  has  called  up,  still  roll  its  terrors  on- 
ward. 

The  mountain  lake  and  meadow 
stream  are  inhabited  only  by  the  timid 
prey  of  the  angler;  but  the  ocean  is  the 
borne  of  the  leviathan — his  ways  are  in 
the  mighty  deep.  The  glittering  pebble, 
and  the  rainbow-tinted  shell,  which  the 
retumisg  tide  has  left  on  the  shore  as 
•caroely  worthy  of  its  care,  and  the 
▼stery  gem,  which  the  pearl-diver  reach- 
es at  the  peril  of  his  life,  are  all  that  man 
can  filch  from  the  treasures  of  the  sea. 
The  groves  of  coral  which  wave  over  its 
pavements,  and  the  halls  of  amber  which 
glow  in  ita  depths,  are  beyond  his  ap- 
proaches, save  when  he  goes  down  there 
to  seek  amid  their  sUent  magnificence 
his  burial  monument. 

The  island,  the  continent,  the  shores 
of  civilized  and  savage  realms,  the  capi- 
I  tals  of  kings,  are  worn  by  time,  washed 
away  by  the  wave,  consumed  by  the 
flame,  or  sunk  by  the  earthquake;  but 
the  ocean  still  remains,  and  still  rolls 
on  in  the  greatness  of  its  unabated 
strength.  Over  the  majesty  of  its  form 
and  the  marvels  of  its  might,  time  and 
disaster  have  no  power.  Such  as  crea 
tion's  dawn  beheld,  it  rolleth  now.  The 
vast  cJouda  of  vapor  which  roll  up  from 
its  bosom  float  away  to  encircle  the 
l^obe:  on  distant  mountains  and  deserts 
Uiey  pour  out  their  watery  treasures, 
which  gather  themselves  again  in  streams 
aad  torrents,  to  return,  with  exulting 
bound,  to  their  parent  ocean. 

These  are  the  messengers  which  pro- 
claim in  every  land  the  ezhaustless  re- 
laonrces  of  the  sea;  but  it  is  reserved  for 
I  ihoae  who  go  down  in  ships,  and  who  do 
ilmaineas  on  the  great  waters,  to  seethe 
1  works  of  the  Lord  on  the  deep.  Let  one 
igo  upcm  the  dedc  in  the  middle  watch  of 


a  still  night,  with  naught  above  him  but 
the  silent  and  solemn  skies,  and  naught 
around  and  beneath  him  but  an  intermin- 
able waste  of  waters,  and  with  the  con- 
viction that  there  is  but  a  plank  between 
him  and  eternity,  a  feeling  of  loneliness, 
solitude,  and  desertion,  mingled  with  a 
sentiment  of  reverence  for  the  vast,  mys- 
terious, and  unknown,  wHl  come  upon  him 
with  a  power,  all  unknown  before,  and 
he  might  stand  for  hours  entranced  in 
reverence  and  tears. 

Man  also  has  made  the  ocean  the  thea- 
tre of  his  power.  The  ship  in  which  he 
rides  that  element  is  one  of  the  highest 
triumphs  of  his  skill  At  first  thia  float- 
ing fabric  was  only  a  frail  buque,  slowly 
uiged  by  the  laboring  oar.  The  sail  at 
length  arose  and  sprmd  its  wings  to  the 
wind.  Still  he  had  no  power  to  direct 
its  course  when  the  lofty  promontory  sunk 
from  sight,  or  the  orbs  above  him  were 
lost  in  clouds.  But  the  secret  of  the 
magnet  is  at  length  revealed  to  him,  and 
his  needle  now  settles  with  a  fixedness 
which  love  has  stolen  as  the  symbol  of 
its  constancy,  to  the  polar  star. 

Now,  however,  he  can  dispense  even 
with  sail,  and  wind,  and  flowing  wave. 
He  constructs  and  propels  his  vast  en- 
gines of  flame  and  vapor,  and  through  the 
solitude  of  the  sea,  as  over  the  solid 
earth,  goes  thundering  on  its  track.  On 
the  ocean,  too,  thrones  have  beeoi  lost 
and  won.  On  the  fate  of  Antium  was 
suspended  the  empire  of  the  world.  Li 
the  Qulf  of  Salamis,  the  pride  oi  Persia 
found  a  grave;  and  the  crescent  set  for- 
eyer  in  the  waters  of  Navarino;  while  at 
Trafalgar  and  the  Nile,  nations  held  their 
breath, 

As  each  gan 
From  adamftDtine  lipe 
Spread  a  deatfa-Bbado  round  ihe  ships. 
Like  the  hurricane's  eclipse 

Of  the  eon. 

But  of  all  the  wonders  appertaining  to 
the  ocean,  the  greatest,  perhaps,  is  its 
transforming  power  on  man.  It  un- 
ravels and  weaves  anew  the  web  of  his 
moral  and  social  being.  It  invests  him 
with  feelings,  associations,  and  habits,  to 
whiohhe  has  been  an  entire  stranger.  It 
breaks  up  the  sealed  fountains  c^  his  na- 
ture, and  lifts  his  soul  into  features  pro- 
minent as  t^e  difls  which  beetle  over  its 
surge.  Once  the  adopted  child  of  the 
ocean,  he  can  never  bring  back  his  entire 
ffympathies  to  land.  He  will  still  move 
in  his  dreams  over  that  vast  waste  of 
waters,  still  bound  in  exultation  and 
taumph  through  its  foaming  billows.  AU 
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ihe  other  realitieB  of  life  will  be  com- 
paratiyelj  tame,  and  he  will  aij^h  for  his 
tossing  element,  as  the  caged  eagle  for 
the  roar  and  arrowy  light  of  his  mountain 
cataract. 

But  let  us  leave  generalities,  and  look 
more  closely  at  the  distinctive  features 
of  character  which  an  ocean-life  im- 
presses on  the  sailor.  Among  these, 
generosity  is,  perhaps,  the  most  promi- 
nent. You  may  take  the  most  gnarled 
and  knotted  heart  that  can  be  found, 
one  where  a  kindly  emotion  seems  never 
to  have  existed,  and  send  it  out  on  the 
sea,  and  it  will  soon  begin  to  crack  and 
expand. 

This  same  being,  who,  if  he  had  re- 
mained on  land,  might  have  seen  orph- 
ans starve  around  him  without  a  pitying 
impulse,  and  cheated  the  poor  sexton  out 
of  nis  fee  for  tolling  the  bell  at  his  burial, 
wiU,  in  the  development  of  his  ooean-life 
and  duuraoter,  be  seen  dividing  his  last 
shilling  with  an  unfortunate  shipmate; 
and  when  iJl  is  gone,  show  no  dismay,  or 
distrust  of 

'*The  0w«et  cherob  who  sits  np  aloft. 
And  waiches  rlie  life  of  poor  Jack.'' 

You  never  see  a  sailor,  when  he  falls  in 
with  a  fellow-being  in  distress,  no  matter 
n  what  clime  botn,  or  what  may  be  the 
color  of  his  skin,  play  the  Levite;  he  acts 
the  good  Samaritan,  and  as  naturally,  too, 
as  the  blood  rolls  from  his  heart  to  the 
extremities  of  his  firame.- 

Nor  does  the  sailor  ever  meet  a  na- 
tional foe  in  a  s^nrit  of  malice,  or  of  per- 
sonal hostility.  He  fights  not  for  him- 
self, but  for  his  flag;  not  for  his  own 
honor,  but  the  honor  of  his  country. 
When  the  enemy  has  once  struck  his 
colors,  he  would  consider  another  shot  an 
act  of  cruelty  and  disgrace.  If  the  ene- 
my's ship  be  in  a  sinking  condition,  he 
rushes  through  the  boisterous  waves  to 
reach  her,  even  at  the  imminent  peril  of 
beins  oairied  down  in  the  maektrom  of 
herdisappearing  hulk. 

He  scorns  stratagem  with  an  enemy, 
or  any  advantage  which  gives  him  the 
victory  on  unequal  tenns.  He  would 
hardly  oonseiit  to  ensage  a  man-of-war 
in  a  steamer  armed  with  a  Paixhan  gun, 
where  he  might  take  his  distance  and 
riddle  her  at  such  a  remove  that  her  guns 
could  not  readi  him.  He  would  prefer 
throwing  himself  alongside  of  her  in  a 
ship  of  equal  capacity,  and  battling  it  out 
with  h«r  oil  what  he  would  consider  fair 
and  honorable  terms.  I  once  asked  an 
old  sailor  who  had  been  in  three  dgnal 


en^^agements  in  the  last  war  with  Grokt 
Britain,  and  victorious  in  each,  what  be 
thought  of  the  Torpedo  system  of  hbw- 
ing  up  an  enemy.  *'Sir,"  said  the  old 
saOor,  touching  his  tarpaulin,  "I  think 
it  was  a  sneaking  way  d  doing  bosixiMi. 
It  is  only  the  assassin,  sir,  that  stab  in 
the  dark." 

Courage  is  another  feature  of  character 
strongly  impressed  on  the  sailor  bjhii 
ocean -life.  He  is  always  in  peril;  he 
lives  but  with  a  plank  between  him  aod 
eternity.  If  the  sea  be  smooth,  and  the 
sky  be  free  of  clouds  at  the  setting  of  the 
sun,  still  before  his  midnight  watch  is 
out,  his  spars  may  be  falling  in  fragmentB 
around  him,  and  the  tempest  rosxing 
through  his  shrouds  like  the  blast  d 
the  Judgment  trump.  The  caverns  of 
the  sea  are  full  of  sailors,  who  last 
sprung  from  their  hammocks  and  gone 
down  before  one  prayer  could  be  ot- 
tered. 

O'er  Uieir  dark  iinfatliomed  clumbers 
Wakes  do  bnmao  wail  or  kiMll, 
Bat  the  mermaid  poors  her  nomlMn 
Through  ber  wild  elegiac  ehelL 

Thus  accustomed  to  danger  in  all  the 
forms  which  the  gale,  the  breaker,  the 
lijzhtning  of  the  cloud,  and  the  iron  hail 
of  the  enemy  can  present,  the  sailor  be- 
comes a  stranger  to  fear.     Peril  ishisele- 
ment  as  mudi  as  water  is  that  of  the  le- 
viathan that  floats  around  him.     He  has, 
therefore,  no  new  character  to  assume, 
when  summoned  to  a  work  of  desperate 
daring.     The  same  strong  muscles,  the 
same  unshrinking  courage,  the  same  ih- 
domitable  resolution  which  are  now  to  be 
tasked,  have  been  tested  in  other  life-soa- 
pending  emergencies.      He  rushes  into 
the    death-struggle  like  the  WBr-horse, 
whose  arching  neck  is  clothed  with  thun- 
der. 

When  the  Constitution  fell  in  with  the 
Guerxiere,  and  was  hardly  yet  aaoertained 
whether  she  was  a  ship-of-tho-Une  or  a 
frigate,  a  sturdy  sailor  walked  aft  to  Coxor 
m^ore  Hull,  and  said  in  an  el^re^,  deter- 
mined, tone,  ''Commodore,  S  you  will 
lay  us  alongside,  sir.  we  will  do  our  du- 
tv."  ''Clear  the  ship  for  action,"  cried 
the  commodore;  and  they  did  do  thai 
duty.  They  captured  the  enemy  befon 
his  recovery  from  the  astounding  effiecb 
of  their  first  broadside.  Thoy  broke  tfal 
charm  of  British  invincibiUtyy  and  fiilM 
the  heart  of  the  nation  with  conrage  mot 
resolution. 

Not  only  on  the  battling  dj&ck.,  is  tin 
sailor  firm,  but  when  thrown  upon  laidl 
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&e  18  the  last  to  quit  the  unavailing  bat- 

tecy.    When  others  had  fled  at  BliMens- 

\ni%  witJi  a  speed  that  might  have  taken 

tiiem  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountams, 

if  not  to  the   shores  of  the  Pacific,  one 

sloot  fellow  still  remained  at  his  ffun, 

veiy  cooUv  ramming  home  to  give  them 

mother  ahot .      He  was  a  regular  Jack 

tar,  who  had  very  little  resi^  for  the 

lewms  of  the  old  <ustich: 

'*He  who  flghu  and  nins  away. 
May  IWe  to  llgbt  another  day/* 

When  an  order  reaches  the  ear  of  a 
iiflor,  he  never  stops  to  enquire  what 
may  he  the  consequences  to  himself  of 
canyingthat  order  into  effect.  The  pre- 
MTvafcion  of  his  limbs  and  life  comes  not 
into  aoooont.  The  order  is  all-paramonnt 
with  him,  and  he  obeys  it  as  if  it  pos- 
aeaaed  an  irresistible  power  over  the  en- 
eigies  of  his  will.  It  may^be  one  full  of 
the  extremest  perilj  as  is  often  the  case, 
still  he  executes  it  as  promptly  as  if  dan- 
ger were  a  fiction,  and  deaui  a  dream. 

An  order  y Ire n,  and  he  obeys  ft  of  coan»e, 
Thonch  Hwere  to  mo  his  ship  apon  the  rodoB, 

Capta'  e  a  eqaaaron  with  a  boat's  crew  force. 
Or  batter  down  t'  e  massiTe  granite  blocks 


or  soBcbaee  Ibitreas  with  rwivel,  pike, 
Vt  aoght  whereby  to  thow  a  baU,  or  strike. 

He  ae?er  shrinks,  whatf  ver  may  betide: 
ffiseRtfatfSHiay  be  ahlTsred  in  his  haDd, 

His  last  companion  f  hot  down  at  his  side, 
8tiU  lie  maintains  his  firm  and  desperate  stand: 

]Reed*ng  and  battling,  with  his  colors  (kst 

As  nail  can  bind  them  to  his  shattered  mast. 


*t9f*t*<i'^^fHHU 


TEZ  8IBINS. 


Look  down — far  downward!     Are  not 
those  the  Sirens? 
Do  not  their  white  arms  gleam, 
Where    wavering    sunbeams    l^ht   the 
depths  of  ocean, 
like  some  sweet,  doubtful,  dream? 

I^ten,  oh  listen!  Is  not  that  their  sinir- 
ingi 
That  low,  sweet,  murmuring  sound, 
Steeinng  both  soul   and  sense  in  slum- 
brous music. 
That,  ever-eddying  round. 

Now  sinks  and  pauses,  dying,  and  then 
riaea. 
Most  like  an  organ's  swell; 


And  if  the  words  be  theirs  that  fill  my 
fancy, 
Or  mine,  I  cannot  tell. 

"Come  down,"  they  sing,  "come  down, 
oh,  weary  mortal. 
With  heart  so  ill  at  ease! 
Come  down,  and  taste  the  cool,  calm  rest 
that  waits  you. 
Below  the  changeful  i 


"Above,    the   fiery   summer   sunbeams 
scorch  you. 
And  the  hard  winter  chills. 
Below,  is  neither  burning  heat  of  sum- 
mer, 
Nor  yet  the  cold  which  kills. 

"Above,  your  eyes  are  blinded  by  the 
sunshine, 
Or  look  in  vam  for  light. 
Below,  a  soft  green  twilight  reigns  for- 
ever, 
Of  equal  day  and  night. 

"The  earth  is  full  of  care,  of  wild  en- 
deavor. 
That  seldom  brings  success. 
Of  griefs  that  sap  the  stxingth,  and  dim 
the  ^yesi^t, 
And  joys  that  do  not  bless. 

*  ^There  all  things  change,  your  very  griefs 
pass  by  you, 
And  fast  your  joys  deoay. 
And  the  strong  paasieiis  of  your  hate  and 
an^r 
Die  fruitlessly  away. 

'  "Life  fiieth  fast,  and  faUeth  quickly  firom 
you;       ' 
Your  once  warm  loves  grow  cold; 
Tour  youth  is  full  of  toil;  your  age  is 
weary; 
And  so  your  tale  is  told! 

"But  down  with   us,   no  weariness  nor 
labor, 
Shall  stir  your  dreamful  ease. 
And  the  fierce  fire  of  passion,  and  of  long- 
ing. 
Grows  cool  ben  eath  the  seas. 

"For  here,  perpetual  pleasures  steep  the 


In  deep  unbroken  calm . 
Closing  the  wounds  you  bring  from  life's 
wild  struggle 
With  its  soft,  healing  balm. 
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''Comedown!    You  loye  to  feel  the  tiny 
wavelets 

Steal  round  about  ^our  feet. 
If  'tis  a  joy  to  feel  their  sportiye  kiBsee, 

Will  not  their  claflp  be  sweet? 

''Come  down!  come   down!  the  lulling 
voice  of  ocean 
Shall  drown  earth's  harsher  noise; 
And  you  shall  tsste  how  rest  that  is  un- 
broken 
Outweighs  her  joys. " 

Oh,  cesae,  sweet  voices!  cesae  your  witch- 
ing music, 
Cease  ere  your  song  prevail! 
Ah! — ^it  is  over! — and  I  was  but  dream- 
ing 
Upon  the  ancient  tale. 

Where  yet  lies  hid  a  truth  of   subtle 
meaning, 

By  noblest  hearts  confeat; 
Except  as  he  becometh  beast,  or  angel, 

Man  may  find  his  rest. 

And  though  in  truth  we  hear  no  Siren 
voices 

Luring  to  ilu|peful  ease, 
Yet  yearnings  rise  within  us  as  we  listen 

Unto  the  murmuring 


For  there  is  something  in  the  soimd  of 
waters 

Sweeter  than  sweetest  mirth, 
Uttersaloud  theaonl's  unspoken  longings. 

Sought  and  unf onnd  on  earth. 


-'•f^N^^^/^^H^H* 


The  BiUethe  Falladiw  of  Litety 
and  Law. 


BT  O.  H.   WHITE,  D.  I>. 


It  is  the  Divine  gift  to  men.  Individ- 
uals, communities,  and  nations  must  ac- 
cept, treasure,  and  wisely  use  it.  It  is 
common  to  all,  it  is  needful  for  all.  The 
gratitude  of  the  world  is  due  to  God  for 
a  written  revelation.  In  a  world  like 
ours,  revealed  religion  is  the  only  security 
and  the  chief  good.  We  have  manifold 
reasons  for  grateful  acknowledoements  to 
God.      Bnt  none  trsasoend  vm.      For 


whatever  there  is,  or  ever  has  been,  of 
real  security  to  the  individual,  the  fami- 
ly, and  the  nation,  whatever  there  is,  or 
has  been,  of  national  liberty,  and  just 
living  among  men,  is  due  directly,  or  ia- 
directly,  to  the  word  of  God.  Iven 
language,  law,  and  learning  originated 
in,  come  to  the  world,  and  have  been  pe^ 
petuated  to  us,  by  revelation.  To  the 
infinite,  all  knowledge  belongs.  The  ex- 
ternal universe  is  briOiant  and  boundkn. 
But  the  depths  of  the  riches,  both  of  ^ 
wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God,  is  not 
only  unsearchable,  but,  absolutely  infinite. 

It  is  good  and  wise,  for  us,  to  cast  f orUi 
a  glance  **from  the  kingdom  of  light'' 
over  the  darkened  stage,  where  the  na- 
tions in  ignorance,  superstition,  and 
eoom,  play  ^eir  pui;:  where  education, 
w,  and  love  have  and  hold  no  sway,  be- 
cause the  people  have  no  written  reveia- 
ticm^  and  therefore  are  without  God  and 
Chnat.  The  Divine  Book  has  been,  ii 
now,  and  is  to  be,  not  only  the  absolute 
source,  but  also  the  perpetual  flow  of 
good  for  the  nations.  And  the  most 
dangerous  blow  to  the  best  hopes  of  hu- 
manity, to-day,  is  the  thrust  of  a  half  ed- 
ucated, and,  therefore,  skeptical  philoBo- 
phy,  which  runs  current  in  our  monthly, 
and  quarterly  reviews,  at  the  Bible,  as 
the  only  €rod  inspired  book,  the  purest, 
the  most  valuable,  and  the  most  elevating, 
of  all  the  forces  for  virtue  and  wisdom. 
This  appears  in  that  most  insidious  of 
all  enemies,  the  semi-religious  rational- 
ism of  the  age,  which  assumes  to  find  a 
base  for  human  progress,  for  a  broad 
culture  and  the  highest  living,  in  the 
line  of  law,  outside  of  the  wora  of  God. 
And  what  is  a  ground  of  special  fear  ii, 
that  so  many  christian  people  give  a  sort 
of  aasent  to  this  bald  assumption. 

It  is  not  stranse,  that  self  conscious  and 
conceited  men  should  neglect  and  depre- 
date revealed  religion!  but  that  those 
who  profess  to  believe  in  God's  revels* 
tion,  should  so  little  appreciate  it  and 
yield  so  much,  so  readily,  in  the  very  cit- 
adel of  their  power,  is  both  strange  and 
sad.  It  can  be  shown,  as  said, -that  aU 
true  human  progress  has  oeen  directly  con- 
nected with  the  book  of  God.  ft  is  a 
sort  of  popular,  scholastic  mania,  that 
ascribes  almost  everything  that  is  valua- 
ble in  literature,  the  arts,  and  science,  to 
old  Pagan  Egypt.  It  has  been,  and  can 
be  more  fuUy  shown,  that  she  owed  her 
position  and  splendor,  in  the  nudn,  to 
strangers,  rather  than  to  her  own  original 
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md  sapeonor  intelleot      It  is  dear,  that 
"Scyfchui  liyalled  h&t  in  arnuir.Tyrein 
oonuttdiee:  Syria  in  letters:  Ohaldeiain 
astroaomy:     Babylon    in    the    nataral 
scienoes."     Palestine,  the  land  of  ''The 
Book,"  the  home  of  the  patriarehs,  and 
iQ^>irBd  prophets,  the  oonntry  of  temples, 
bnilded  for  Gkxl,  was  faithful  in  sugges- 
tions, oatSines  and  data,  for  all  the  sur- 
roauding  nations.     Dr.  DeUaney,  in  his 
life  of  r^vid,  says,  that  the  f?reat  models 
of  Gneian  architecture  are  more  traceable 
to  the  temi^  at  Jemselem,  the   most 
ptffectof  aU  models,  and  which  was  given 
to  David  by  God  himself,  than  to  any 
other  aonroe.     It  is  time  to  look  through 
this  popular  enthusiasm  of  a  certain  dass 
of  writen,  in  faror  of  the  pagan  and 
hesthen  countries,  as  containing  the  best 
modeli,  the  most  suggestiTe  philosophy, 
tiie  choicest  specimens  of  litmture,  and 
the  most  ancient  histories.      It  is  all  a 
mistake.    The    pretentious  assumptions 
of  the  Hindoos  to  a  vast  antiquity,  is 
purely  fabulous,  as  shown  by  Sir  WiUiam 
Jones .    The  more  we  study,  the  mor^  we 
are  penvaded  that  Qod'n  word  has  been, 
sod  most  be  the  pioneer  of  human  prog- 
reas. 

Look  at  this  fact     The  first  ofal  lan- 
guage it  must  be  admitted,  was  the  He- 
brew. Init,GkMl  spake  to  Adam,  to  Abra- 
ham, to  Lot,  and  to  Moses.    In  his  history 
of  knowledge.  Dr.  Winder  maintains,  thi^ 
the  first  specimens  of  writing  were  among 
the  Jews;  that  alphabetical  writing  was 
oommunicated  to  Moses,  in  the  givrng  of 
the  law,  on  Sinai.     And  the  Divine  ik>ok 
states,  that  the  Tables  of  stone  were  writ- 
ten on,  by  God  himself.     And  Samuel, 
who  was  the  author  of  the  school  of  the 
prophets,  wrote,  thus  early,  a  treatise  on 
dnl  goverment.     It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
ako,  thvt    Moses,   Samuel,   David  and 
[    Solomon  wzoo^t  out,  under  GkMl,  and 
i    left  for  our  instmction,  the  best  moral  and 
i   civil  codes  known  to  the  world  before 
\   Christ's  day— indeed,  up  to  this  very  boor, 
the  best  statesmen,  and  the  wisest  jurors 
:   go  back  to,  and  consult  these,  with  pro- 
fomid  reverence.     In  all  credible  history, 
Hoses    reaches    the    highest  antiquity. 
But  for  the  Bible,  the  history  of  the 
world,  from  the  creation  to  the  capture 
of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  would  be  only  Ukh- 
vHouB  conjecture,     ivery  other  account, 
car  theory,  of  the  creation  of  the  world, 
and  the  progress  of  our  race,  is  both  pue- 
rile, and  derogatory  to  God  and  man. 
Again,  in  we  rMch  of  its  plan,  in  the 
i  scope  of  its  argument,  in  its  rich  phUo- 


sophio  suggestions,  and  its  soientifio  hints, 
as  in  Job .  xxvi  vii — '  'He,  God,  stretcheth 
out  the  north  over  the  empty  place  and 
hangeth the  earth  on  noihxng,"  Though 
given  in  the  common  language  of  the  com- 
mon people,  and  very  much  as  we  talk 
to  this  very  day,  with  all  our  science  and 
philosophy,  this,  our  old  Bible  is  superior 
to  all  other  bookn.  The  poetry  of  it,  al- 
so, is  purer,  more  stirring  and  sublime, 
than  can  be  found  in  sdlthe  rest  of  the 
world. — Milton  was,  we  know,  greatly  in- 
debted to  it.  flhakespeare,  1ms  not,  in 
the  highest  elements  of  poetry,  surpassed 
Isaiah.  And  Dante  faus  to  stir  the  soul 
like  David  and  DanieL  Homer  too,  in 
the  combination  of  the  grand  and  graph- 
ic, falls  behind  both  Solomon  and  Job. 
It  cannot  be  controverted.  And  in  pass- 
ing to  the  New  Testament  we  go  up  hi^er. 
Paul  was  more  bold,  learned  and  k^cal 
than  oven  Oioeio.  And  the  untaught 
Jesus,  to  tiiis  veiry  hour,  stands  above 
and  goes  before  all  men  of  all  ages,  in  the 
reach  of  his  thought,  and  the  simplicity 
and  grandenr  ol  his  teaching. 

And  hero,  we  come  to  say  that  this 
wonderful  Book^  writtanin  su^  style  and 
power,  by  each  men;  presided  over  by 
the  Holy  Gbost;  seeursd  to  the  world 
by  the  Divine  Ohrist;  which  God  com- 
manded us  to  teadii  to  our  children  in  the 
house,  and  walking  by  the  way,  and 
tonailtoonrdoorposta,  and  to  our  gates 
as  a  means  of  pnuio  instmction,  that  we, 
the  people,  may  observe  to  do  all  that  is 
written  thcffein,  that  we  may,  individually 
and  nationally,  make  our  way  prosperous; 
this  Book,  I  say,  we  must  gratefully  re- 
ceive, have  and  hold,  in  our  homes,  in  our 
schools,  in  our  churches,  and  in  our  re- 
public, the  very  root  and  source  oi  relig- 
ion, the  only  sure  pidladium  of  both  lib- 
erty and  law.  It  is  our  duty  and  our 
wisdom.  We  most  earnestly  contend, 
that  there  can  be  no  safety  for  the  repub- 
lic, no  right  adjustment  of  our  common 
school  sjrstem  to  our  great  obligations  to 
society  and  to  God,  without  giving  to  this 
Book,  a  prominent  place  in  all  our  educa- 
tion. Our  individual  and  state  danger, 
to-day,  is  in  our  strong  leaning  to  the  ex- 
cess of  the  education  of  the  head,  to  a 
fearful  neglect  of  the  heart.  The  moral 
culture  in  all  our  schools,  lest  we  should 
seem  over  religious,  is  being  sunk,  more 
and  more,  under  the  popular  enthusiasm 
for  mere  literary,  or  intellectual  traiuing. 
The  secular  and  the  philosophic  is  a 
mania  now.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  poor 
scholars  enough.     But,  nevertheless,  we 
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see  peril  in  this  diiFe  and  excess  for 
mere  kead  ooltore,  in  onr  public,  priyato, 
collegiate  and  tkeologic  sdiools;  while 
the  true  balance  of  a  richlj  stored  intel- 
lects, with  an  enlightened,  conscientioas, 
warm,  loving  heart,  from  anj  of  onr 
schools,  lower,  or  higher,  is  about  as  rare 
as  jasmin  flowers  in  Jannary.  And  if,  per> 
chance,  any  child,  young  man,  or  woman, 
comes  out  from  our  present  public  or  pri> 
▼ate  school  system  of  tralnkig,  with  a 
heart  unohilled,  and  the  emotional  nature 
left  free  to  play  in  the  natural  channels, 
it  is  an  occasion  and  reason  for  devout 
gratitude  to  God.  And  yet  with  a  few 
amendments,  it  is  the  beet  system  in  the 
world.  We  must  have  more,  and  not 
less,  of  the  qnickening  warming,  purify- 
ing, and  elevating  power  of  Gkxl's  word, 
in  the  working  of  the  common  school 
system.  The  teaehers  are  often  too  much 
restricted  in  this  matter.  They  are  told, 
beforehandy  that  they  ate  employed  for  a 
special  seoular  work,  and,  tiierefore,  they 
are  not  expected  to  use  any  time  for  moral 
culture.  It  is  unjust,  both  to  the  sdnoUtrs 
and  the  teaohen.  liow,  one  rule,  and 
one  kind  of  treatment  for  all  tempera- 
ments, states,  and  affectkms,  in  any 
school,  is  no  movB  suitable,  of  sensible, 
than  would  be  cme  universal  panacea  for 
all  pains  and  disoaiiofl,  The  teachers 
having  been  selected  for  their  culture 
judgment,  and  heart,  should  be  left  to  a 
large  discaretionarf  power,  and  should  be 
expected  to  educate,  to  lead  out  the  diild, 
int^lectualfy,  and  moxally,  and  also  in 
all  the  afifoctioQs,  under  the  motions  of 
law,  and  in  the  U^t  of  Qod's  truth. 
Thus  shall  we  reach  the  highest  life,  the 
greatest  personal  safety ,  and  the  most  per- 
fect national  security,  in  the  fullest  lib- 
erty under  just  law. 


■il%VW>^<^»»Wi 


The  Diflpsiuation  of  the  Spirit 


THE  CASE  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

Ir  we  take  the  Apostles  as  examples, 
and  contrast  their  intellectual,  moral, 
and  spiritual  states  prior  and  subsequent 
to  the  Pentecost,  we  shall  be  constrained 


to  adoiowledge  thatsudi  tranafam 
of  character  had  never  occurred 
history  of  the  world  before.     All 
up  to  the  crucifixion,  how  dull  wc 
apprehensions;  how  limited  and   <»%m 
their  vision  of  truth;  how  wealc 
faith;  what   cowards    they    were? 
worldlv  their  affections;  how  weals^      t 
mutual  love;  and  how  like  ropes  o^^  i 
were  their  moat  sacred  fixed  reaolix'^c] 

How  opposite  in  all  respects  to  aJl 
were  they  after  they  ^^were  all  fi 
with  the  Holy  Ghost '^  ''  In  a  manatf] 
as  it  were,  ''in  the  twinkling  of  ao  «g 
''they  were  crucified  to  the  worUI,  i 
the  world  to  them;"  and  their  ohaaraae^ 
took  on  forms  of  glorious  beantjr  a 
perfection,  which  rendered  thoixa 
spectacle  to  the  world,  and  to  angel»,  a 
to  men."  Their  vision  of  truth  seetB 
as  cloudless  as  the  kingdom  of  Mk: 
Their  speech  and  their  preaching  broix^ 
the  world  on  its  knees  before  Gvc 
Peter,  in  faith,  courage,  and  atrons^ 
became  a  rock.  James  and  J<^kn  vin^ 
cated  their  rvht  to  be  called  "  aoius 
thunder."  "  They  were  all  oonqmeroi 
and  more  than  conquerors,  throng  0u 
that  loved  them." 

Power  was  one  of  the  most  stnkii 
characteristics  of  this  baptism.  All  wii 
recMved  it  "  were  endued  with  pow< 
from  on  high. "  Before  these  men  paaec 
off.  the  sti^e  of  life,  the  Gospel  ws 
firmly  planted  among  all  nations.  IM 
erally  had  "  their  sound  gone  into  aU  th 
earth,  and  their  words  unto  the  ends  c 
the  world." 

Unity  of  spirit,  and  mutual  fellowahi] 
and  love,  was  another  equally  market 
characteristic  of  this  b^^sm.  Bef  on 
its  descent,  ambition,  jealousy,  and  dis- 
putation among  themselves,  about  whc 
should  be  the  greatest,  and  even  angef 
towards  one  another,  often  divided  their 
hearts.  Now  thev  were  all  "one  in 
Christ  Jesus,"  and  nothing  could  inter- 
rupt their  mutual  love,  fellowship  and 
co-operation. 

Their  boldness  and  courage  were  a 
myst«7  of  mysteries  to  tiieir  enemies. 
No  power  in  heaven  or  earth  could  in- 
duce them  to  "deny  the  Lord  that 
bought  them."  Their  peace  in  God, 
their  "assurance  of  hope,"  their  "ever 
lasting  consolations,''  their  triumphs  of 
faith,  and  "fullness  of  jov,"  notiiing 
could  interrupt  or  diminish.  "They 
walked  in  the  light,  as  God  ii  in  the 
light." 
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no  DaaDiATB  suocbssobs  of  the  apos- 
tles. 
If  we  tmn  from  the  Apostles  and  their 
immediste  associates  and  converts  to  the 
primitiye  Church,  we  shall  find,  among 
ooontless  thousands  of  its  membership, 
examples  equally  conspicuous  of  the  re- 
salts  and  power  of  this  baptism. 

For  the  first  four  or  five  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era,  the  doctrine  of  the 
gift  of  the  Spirit,  after  conversion  and 
bdierinff  in  Christ,  was  a  g^t  leading 
theme  of  thought  and  teaching.  Hence 
tliere  was  a  very  general  experience  of 
this  baptism  during  all  this  period. 

This  was  the  martyr  age  of  the  Church, 
the  era,  also,  of  her  power,  of  her  glory, 
and  of  her  **  victory  through  the  olood 
of  the  Lamb  and  the  word  of  His  testi- 
mony."   Such     persecutions  and    fiery 
trials,  and  such  patience  and  endurance, 
tach  brotherly  love,  such  charity  to  the 
poor,  and  goodwill  to  men,  such  faith  in 
Ghrisfc,  8U(£.  meek  submission  to  the  Di- 
vine will,  such   ^^  assurance   of   hope," 
such  deathless  zeal,  such  courage,  such 
peace  in  Grod,  such  '*  everlasting  consola- 
tions "and  '*  fullness  of  joy,"  the  world 
never  witnessed  until  after  ''  Jesus  was 
glorified,"  and   **the  Holy  Ghost  was 
given."    **  The  light  of  the  Church  had 
come,"  and  '*  the  glory  of  the  Lord  had 
risen    upon  her."      As  a  consequence, 
"the  Gentiles  came  to  her  light,  and 
kinfls  to  the  brightness  of  her  rising. " 
'*  Rer  righteousness  went  forth  as  bright- 
turn,  and  her  salvation  as  a  lamp  that 
bnrneth."    No  amount  of  sufifering  and 
torture,  threatened  or  afflicted,  could  in- 
diioe  a  denial  of  the  faith,  or  draw  from 
the  sufferers  any  sentiments  but  those  of 
good-will  towards  even  their  judges  and 
tormeDtors.      *'The    holy    martyrs    of 
Christ,"  says  Cyprian,  '*  evidently  shows 
ns,  that  during  this  sad  hour  of  suffering 
they  wexe  stnmgers  to  their  own  bodies; 
or  rather,  that  our  Lord  himself  stood 
by  them,  and  familiarly  conversed  with 
Oem;  and  that,  being  made  partakers  of 
his  graocv  ^^7  ixuMie  light  of  these  tem- 
ponl  tonaents,  and  by  one  short  hour 
odiveved  themselves  m>m  eternal  mis- 


Take  a  single  fact  illustrative  of  the 
rApirit  and  maniier  in  which  believers 
;.laeii  ^*  endured  even  unto  the  end."  At 
;8efaaatia,  in  Armenia,  in  a  oold  and  frosty 
JUi^t  in  the  depth  of  winter,  forty  mar- 
i^fB,  stripped  of  all  their  clothing,  were 
Itfaeed  toother  in  a  lake.  As  death  came 
'        Mar.  2. 


on,  they  thus  conversed  together:  '^  Is 
the  weather  sharp  ?  Imt  Paradise  is  com- 
fortable and  delightful  Is  the  frost 
cold  and  bitter  ?  the  rest  that  remains  is 
sweet  an(^  pleasant.  Let  us  but  hold  out 
a  little,  and  Abraham's  bosom  will  re- 
fresh us;  we  shall  exchange  this  one 
night  for  an  eternal  age  of  happiness. 
It  is  but  the  flesh  that  suffers;  let  us  not 
spare  it.  Since  we  must  die,  let  us  die 
that  we  may  live  !" 

*'  By  reason  of  our  strange  and  won- 
derful courage  and  strength,"  says  Lao- 
tantius,  '*  new  additions  are  made  to  us; 
for  when  people  see  men  torn  to  pieces 
with  infinite  variety  of  torments,  and  yet 
maintain  a  patience  unconquerable,  and 
able  to  tire  out  their  tormentors,  they 
begin  to  think  (what  the  truth  is)  that 
the  consent  of  so  many,  and  the  perse- 
verance of  dying  persons,  cannot  be  in 
vain;  nor  that  patience  itself,  were  it  not 
from  God,  could  hold  out  under  such 
racks  and  tortures.  Thieves  and  men  of 
robust  bodies  are  not  able  to  bear  such 
tearing  to  pieces;  they  groan  and  cry 
out,  and  are  overcome  wi&pain,  because 
not  endued  with  divine  patience;  but 
our  very  children  and  women  (to  say 
nothing  of  men)  do  with  silence  conquer 
their  tormentorsj  nor  can  the  hottest  fire 
force  the  least  groan  from  them."  So 
manifest  did  the  fact  become,  that  the 
places  where  the  Christians  were  tor- 
tured were  the  holy  places  where  the 
greatest  numbers  of  converts  were  made, 
that  the  Roman  Emperors  at  length  pro- 
hibited all  public  executions  of  the  saints 
of  God. 

Had  this  Divine  baptism  continued  in 
the  Church,  long  before  the  &«t  thou- 
sand years  of  the  Christian  era  had 
passed  away  would  **  the  kingdom  of 
this  world  have  become  the  kingdoms  of 
our  Lord,  and  of  his  Christ. " 

BAPTISMS  OF  THX  SPIRIT  DURING  THE  DARK 
AOXS. 

If  we  leave  this  era  of  light  and  power 
and  traverse  the  dark  ages  which  follow- 
ed-—the  dark  ages  in  which  this  and  all 
other  vital  truths  of  the  gospel  went  into 
a  deep  and  dark  eclipse — we  shall  find 
that  even  here  God  did  not  leave  himsdf 
without  witnesses.  *'  Burning  and  shi- 
ning lights"  arose  among  all  Christian 
nations,  men  and  women  who  were  **  full 
of  faith  and  the  Hol^  Ghost."  These 
attained  to  the  full  *''  hberty  of  the  sons 
of  God,"  "walking  in  the  light  of  God," 
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and  had  ^'fellowBhip  with  the  Father, 
and  with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.'' 

Such  individuals  as  Thomas  a  Kempis, 
Catharine  Adorna,  and  many  others, 
were  not  only  Christians,  but  believers 
who  had  aknowledge  of  all  the  inysteries 
of  the  higher  life,  and  who,  through  all 
coming  time,  will  shine  as  stars  of  the 
first  magnitude  in  the  firmament  of  the 
Church.  In  their  inward  experiences, 
holy  walk,  and  '^  power  with  God  and 
wiui  men,"  they  had  few  if  any  superiors 
in  any  preceding  era  of  Churdi  history. 
**  The  unction  of  the  Spirit "  was  as  mani- 
fest in  them  as  in  the  Apostles  and  prim- 
itive believers.  They,  also,  made  their 
attainments  in  the  Christian  life  under 
distinct  apprehensions  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Spirit,  as  set  forth  in  these  discour- 
ses. 

BAPTISM  OF  THE  8PIRIT  SINGE*  THE  &BFOR- 
MATION. 

We  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  state 
of  the  Church  since  the  Rofermation. 
Among  Catholics,  there  have  been  a  few, 
and  among  Protestants  many,  who  have 
fully  known  this  baptism.  It  is  a  sin- 
gular fact,  that  while  the  fundamental 
doctrine  of  Protestantism  was  **  Justifi- 
cation by  faith,"  the  equally  essential 
doctrine  of  "  Sanctification  by  faith " 
was  first,  in  modem  times,  distinctly  an- 
nounced and  taught  within  the  circle  of 
the  Catholic  Church — announced  and 
taught  by  such  individuals  as  Madame 
Guyon  and  Archbishop  Fenelon.  It  is 
equally  true,  that  in  Churches  of  every 
name,  the  men  and  women  who  have 
been  most  distinguished  for  ''power 
with  Grod  and  with  men,"  are  the  indi- 
viduals who  did  receive  the  ''sealing  and 
earnest  of  the  Spirit"  after  they  believed. 
Luther,  for  example,  Knox  and  his  asso- 
ciates, "the  Scotch  worthies,"  who, 
with  him,  brought  Scotland  out  from 
under  the  power  of  "the  man  of  sin," 
and  rendered  it,  for  a  long  period,  the 
crowning  glory  of  Christendom,  received 
this  Divine  baptism  in  its  form,  and 
"here  was  the  hiding  place  of  their 
power." 

THE  CAJSE  OF  LUTHER. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  case  of 
Luther.  After  his  conversion  he  had 
many  and  hard  struggles  after  the  "High- 
er Life. "  While  studying  the  Epistle  to 
the  Komans,  these  words,  "The  just 
shall  live  by  faith,"  sent  new  light 
through  his  soul.     On  a  subsequent  oc- 


casion, when  clouds  and  darkness  hnns 
over  his  mind  in  regard  to  the  subject^ 
personal  holiness,  the  words,  "The  just 
shall  live  by  faith,"  came  again  with  new 
force,  and  filled  him  with  the  light  of 
heaven. 

"The  Pentecost,"  with  him,  however, 
was  not  yet  fully  come.  He  had  heard 
that  all  who,  upon  their  knees,  would 
clime  Pilate's  staircase,  at  Rome,  would 
therebv  attain  to  full  salvation.  While 
painfullv  creeping  up,  from  stone  to 
stone,  that  ascent,  he  suddenly  heard,  in 
the  depth  of  his  soul,  a  voice  as  of  thun- 
der, "The  just  shall  live  by  faith."  In 
a  moment  he  leaped  up,  the  freeman  of 
the  lord.  "Then,"  he  says,  "I  felt  my- 
self bom  again  as  a  new  man,  and  I  en- 
tered by  an  open  door  into  the  very 
Paradise  of  God.  From  that  hour  1 
saw  the  precious  and  holy  Scriptures 
with  new  eyes.  I  went  through  the  whole 
Bible.  I  collected  a  multitude  of  pas- 
sages, which  taught  me  what  the  work 
of  God  was.  Truly,  this  text  of  St. 
Paul  was  to  me  the  very  gate  of  hea- 
ven." Here  we  have  the  secret  of  Lu- 
ther's subsequent  courage  and  power. 
Here,  too,  we  have  one  special  form  in 
which  "  the  baptism  of  the  spirit"  is  oom- 
monly  received — ^the  opening,  in  new 
and  divine  forms,  of  some  special  trath 
of  God  upon  the  mind,  and  that  in  con- 
nection with  some  particular  passage  of 
the  Divine  Word. 

"the    SCOTCH     WORTHIES." 

"The  Memiors  of    the  Scotch    Wor- 
thies   disclose     three    facts     in     their 
spiritual  history — ^their  conversioii,    f<A- 
lowed  by  the  common  forms  of  Chiiotiaji 
experience;  a   subsequent  heart-soKrcii- 
ing,  breaking  up  of  the  fountains  of  the 
great  deep  of  the  soul,  and  a  renewal,  in 
which  they  were  filled  with  "the  light 
of   God;"  and,  finally,   forms  of  the  di- 
vine life  so  new,  and  so  far  transoendini^ 
anything    before  experience,  that    they 
were  utterly  at  loss  in  regard  to  the  na- 
ture and  character  of  their  firat  coiiv«r« 
sion. 

It  was  after  this  renewal  that  tkey  be- 
came the  mighty  men  of  God,  who  revo- 
lutionized that  kingdom.  It  was  no  on* 
common  event  then,  for  one,  tvro,  and 
sometimes  as  many  as  five  hundred  aooJb, 
to  be  converted  under  single  diaoouxeea 
delivered  by  these  men — soula  who 
evinced,  by  their  subsequent  live«^  *^^ 
they  belong  to  "the  people  of  whom  CSod 
is  not  aahained  to  be  called  their  GkxL  " 
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Little  Jane 


Jones;  or, 
Life. 


Fashionable 


"I  ASSUBE  jon,  Mrs.  Sanfordy  no 
one  can  rejoice  more  than  I  do,  in  so 
trolj  republican  an  institation  as  the 
lycenm.  There  is  no  exclusiveness 
aboat  it.  The  poorest  individual  can 
go  there  and  be  instructed;  and  the 
fiuhkmable  and  refined  are  not  dis- 
graced by  the  contact.  It  is  expected 
tliat  all  will  mix  j  and,  if  I  find  my- 
self placed  by  the  fat  wife  of  some 
mechanic,  why,  'tis  the  lyceum,  and 
everybody  expects  itw  For  my  part,  I 
glory  in  our  free  institutions.  By  tiie 
way,  what  a  splendid  lecture  we  had 
on  Thursday  evening — deep,  talented 
thing  f 

"  What  was  the  subject,  Mrs.  Wen- 
dell 1    I  was  not  present." 

"  Well,  really,  I  have  forgotten  ; 
bat  I  believe  it  was — ^philosophy,  or 
history,  or  politics.  After  all,  I  think 
it  was  politics.  The  lecturer  said  that 
a  free  government  was  ChristiBnity,  or 
some  such  thing ;  and  I  believe  it ;  for 
in  what  countiy  is  there  so  much  re- 
ligion as  in  ours )  and  we  are,  of  course, 
tlie  only  free  country.  Liberty  and 
equality !  I  am  sure  no  people  but 
Americans  understand  the  words. 
How  I  wish  I  could  give  all  the  world 
these  blessings  !" 

"  It  would  be  no  worthless  boon,  I 
think,  Mrs.  Wendell;  but  are  you 
quite  sure  that  we  are  entirely  free, 
aiod  wholly  equal  f 

"  Why  not,  if  ours  is  a  republican 
governments  and  everybody  knows 
that  it  is." 

**  Well,  we  will  waive  that  point ; 
£cBc  1  rather  think  it  would  be  useless 
to  discuss  it.  Did  you  hear  the  Bev. 
Mr.  P.'s  lecture,  on  Sabbath  eve  V 

**  What,  that  horrible  thing,  full  of 
infidelity  and  indecency  1  I  hope  not ! 
I  have  heard  enough  of  it,  without 
hearing  it.  Our  minister  says  that  he 
thinks  he  ought  to  be  set  to  hammer- 
ing stone  for  die  state,  instead  of  being 


allowed  to  spread  his  heresies  publicly." 
''That    hardly  sounds  like  a  free 
country  and  free  discussion,  Mrs.  Wen- 
dell." 

"  Mrs.  Sanford,  do  you,  too,  uphold 
him  in  his  dreadful  doctrines  ?  I  hope 
you  do  not  intend  to  turn  ventrilo- 
quist T 

"  Transoendentalist,  you  mean,  Mrs. 
Wendell ;  but  I  have  endorsed  no  doc- 
trine of  Mr.  P.*s  as  yet,  I  was  only  in- 
quiring; and  I  was  thinking  that,  if 
our  country  were  really  free,  there 
might  be  a  free  expression  of  opinions, 
even  if  they  were  erroneous."      ' 

''Surely,  Mrs.  Sanford,  you  would 
not  have  the  people  corrupted  by  er- 
ror !  Our  minister  says  that  freedom 
to  teach  falsehood  is  not  liberty,  but  li- 
centiousness." 

"  But,  Mrs.  Wendell,  who  is  to  judge 
and  decide  what  is  truth — you  or  I, 
my  party  or  yours  1  Has  one  man  any 
more  right  to  his  opinion  and  the  ex- 
pression of  it  than  another  1  If  an 
opinion  is  hurtful,  let  it  be  publicly 
expressed,  that  it  may  be  publicly  ex- 
posed and  refuted.  Secret  foes  are,  of 
all  enemies,  the  most  dangerous.  A 
fair  field  for  all  opinions,  say  I.  Let 
them  meet  in  open  combat^  and  I  have 
no  fears  for  the  truth." 

"  Well,  I  shall  not  contest  the  point 
with   you,  Mrs.  Sanford ;  but   I  think 
you  would  shrink  from  the  consequen- 
ces of  your  sentiments,  if  they  were  ♦ 
carried  out" 

It  is  hardly  probable  that  Mrs.  Wen- 
dell had  any  very  definite  idea  of  the 
consequences  that  she  so  much  depre- 
cated. She  had  learned,  as  any  parrot 
could,  the  stereotyped  rhodomontade 
of  Americans  about  liberty  and  equal- 
ity ;  and  she  was  as  liberal  of  it  as  a 
Fourth  of  July  oration.  The  practical 
exemplification  of  her  principles  we 
shall  see,  as  her  practice  is  exhibited. 

The  next  time  she  met  her  friend 
Mrs.  Sanford,  she  was  full  of  that 
beautiful  charity  which  is  the  fruit  of 
inordinate  acquisitiveness,  and  can 
only  be  grown,  as  the  southerners  say, 
in  our  "hard-favored"  Yankee    land. 
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The  origin  of  this  delectable  diarity  in 
Mfb.  Wendell  was  in  Hub  wise:  In 
progress  of  liberty  and  equality,  she 
had  found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  her 
introduction  into  good  society,  to  pur- 
chase a  velvet  cloak — ^in  ladie's  parlance, 
"an  elegant  article,"  "a  dear  thing,"  "a 
perfect  love;"  a  velvet  hat  and  feathers 
to  match — ^price,  as  it  should  be,  name- 
less, for  we  have  no  intention  of  awak- 
ening Mrs.  Wendell's  better  half  so 
effectually  that  it  would  take  sundry 
curtain-lectures  to  put  him  to  sleep. 
This  hat,  feathers,  cloak,  et  cetera,  were 
all  exceedingly  democnUic:  so  Mrs.  W. 
assured  her  husband;  for  the  Hon.  Mr. 

*s  lady  wore  just  such.  Further, 

Mrs.  Wendell's  carpets  were  of  the 
same  pattern  as  those  of  her  meek  and 

self-denying  pastor.  Rev.  Mr. ; 

and  the  expense  was  only  a  trifle — 
about  two  hundred  dollars.  Mr.  Wen- 
dell had  also  brought  home  a  superb 
piano — price  six  hundred  dollars — for 
their  two  daughters  to  discourse  most 
eloquent  music  upon;  albeit  Miss 
Martha  could  never  practice  five  min- 
utes without  yawning,  and  MiBS  Eliza 
played  with  an  exertion  which  effec- 
ually  murdered  aU  harmony.  Now 
the  sum  of  these  expenses,  with  divers 
and  sundry  minor  outlays  which  nec- 
essarily occur  in  every  fashionable 
household,  nuule  Mr.  Wendell  discourse 
largely  upon  **hard  times,"  "a  iniinous 
administi'ation,"  an  ^hinsoimd  curren- 
cy," etc.,  etc.  Of  course,  Mrs.  Wen- 
dell, as  a  dutiful  helpmeet,  immediate- 
ly, set  about  planning  retrenchment. 
She  had  two  "maids,"  "domestics,"  ser- 
vants," or  "helps,"  just  as  the  fancy, 
the  locality,  or  democracy  of  my  readers 
may  make  them  choose  to  denominate 
those  persims  who  seU  their  liberty  and 
labor  for  so  much  a  week  or  month. 
Mrs.  Wendell  concluded  to  spare  one 
of  her  domestics,  as  a  means  of  re- 
trenchment and  'i»ke"  an  orphan  child 
out  of  the  Children's  Friend  Asylum. 
Biddy,  the  cook,  was  not  to  be  spared. 
The  house-maid  might  be  supplied  by  a 
girl  of  twelve,  provided  Martha  and  Eli- 
za could  be  induced  to  take  charge  of 


their  own  rooms.  Mrs.  Wend^  hero- 
ieally  determined  to  take  charge  of  hen. 
Two  dollars  a  week  would  thus  be 
saved;  and  this  she  assured  ber  hus- 
band, would  make  quite  a  difference  in 
his  bills;  and,  besides,  the  industry  of 
his  wife  and  daughters  must  enooomge 
him;  and,  moreover,  the  charity  of 
taking  a  child,  and  bringing  her  up  in 
a  well  ordered  fiunily,  would  go  far  to- 
ward buying  them  a  place  in  heaven. 
She  knew  that  she  had  an  extraordinar 
ry  talent  for  bringing  up  children. 

A  few  hours  after  this  oanclusion 
to  **take"  a  child,  Mrs.  WendeU  don- 
ned her  splendid  hat,  and  feathers,  and 
doak,  and  took  her  way  to  Mrs.  Saji- 
ford's,  to  talk  of  charity  and  eoonomj. 

"Now  Mrs.  Sanford,"  said  she,  **I 
have  something  to  tell  you,  that  wiU 
delight  your  kind  heart  You  know 
that  I  wish  to  make  myself  useful;  and 
I  have  at  last  hit  upon  a  plan.  I  am 
on  my  way  to  the  asylum,  to  take  a 
child.  I  think  it  will  be  very  pleasant  to 
me  and  the  girls  to  have  an  interesting 
object  to  bestow  our  care  upon,  and  bring 
her  up  like  a  Christian;  and  then  she 
can  take  Eliza's  and  Martha's  cast-off 
clothing;  and  then  ever  since  I  heard 
Comb's  lectures,  I  have  wished  to  take 
a  child,  and  bring  it  up  on  scientific 
principles.  Will  it  not  be  delightfnl, 
Mrs.  Sanford? 

Mrs.  Sanford  said  something  of  the 
i^esponsibility  of  those  who  attempt 
the  material  and  spiritual  culture  of  im- 
mortal beings;  but  Mrs.  Wendell  had  re- 
flected upon  that,  and  pondered  it,  axul 
weighed  it  full  two  hours;  and  she  ^waa 
satisfied  it  woidd  be  most  praisewortliy 
charity. 

"I  shall  go,"  said  she,  **S8  soon,  as  1 
have  selected  a  child,  directly  to  M;r. 
Feeler,  and  have  its  head  examined; 
and  then  I  shall  know  just  what  to  do.** 
Mrs.  Sanford  had  the  good  sense  not  to 
give  advice,  where  advice  would  neatli* 
er  be  appreciated  nor  accepted.  X£  all 
the  world  yuete  as  wise,  much  trouble 
would  be  saved. 

Mrs.  Wendell  now  took  her  ^ray  to 
the  afljlnuL    Two  kindhearted  maidai 
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ladiflB,  with  philoprogenitiveness    am- 
ply developed,  presided  over  the  band 
of  little  onea,  that  a  selfish   and  unsel- 
fiah  chaiitj  had   gathered  from  lanes 
and  alleysy  and  the  squalid  haunts  of 
poverty.  Little  Jane  Jones,  as  she  was 
called,  because  she  was  so  exceedingly 
B^t  and  delicate  that  she  looked  as 
though  she  were  a  tiny  rose  bud,  was 
a  &vorite  with  Miss  £mily  and  Miss 
Ann,  the  care-takers      When  I   say 
that  she  was  a  favorite,  I  mean  that 
#  they  loved   her  with  all  the  garnered 
affection  of  their  hearts.      Not   that 
they  loved  others  less,  but  that  they 
loTod  her  more.     Disguise  or  shun  the 
&ct  as  we  will,  woman  must  love  with 
all  her  soul,  or  she  ceases  to  be  woman. 
She    may    love  an  idea,   or  a  cold- 
hearted,  selfish  man,  or  one  who  gives 
the  deep,   passionate^ love  of  a  warm 
heart  in   return;  or  she  may   love  a 
lamb,  or  a  lap^og,  or  a  cat,  or  a  bird, 
or  some  gold  fishes;  any  or  all  of  these 
die   may    love,    but  love  she  must. 
Jane  was  the  daughter  of  an  orphan, 
▼hose  father  was  a  clergyman.     She 
inherited  nothing  but  good  moral  prin- 
eqples,  and  a  mind  rich  in  varied  ca- 
pacity.    She   early  married  a  sailor, 
and  moved  to   the  city.    Whilst  her 
husband  remained  on  shore,  they  were 
all  the  world  to  each  other,  and  she 
made    few    acquaintances.     He    was 
obliged   to  leave  her,  just  before  the 
larth  of  little  Jane;  and  the  poor  crea^ 
tore  grieved  herself  to  death,  and  left 
her  infant  to  the    ''Children's  Friend 
Asylum.'^     The    child    inherited  the 
mother's  beauty  of   mind  and  person. 
Few  ever  looked   on  her  without  lov- 
ing her.     Great  was  the  distress  of  the 
worthy  maidens,   when  !Mis.  W.  an- 
nounced  it  as  her  intention  to  ''take" 
Jana    She  was  one  of  the  kindest  pat- 
ions  of  the  institution;  for  it  was  a  popu- 
lar charity.   She  was,  moreover,  a  very 
pious  lady;  and  Jane  was  past  the  age 
when  the  rules  of  the  asylum  required 
that  she  should  go  forth  and  earn  her 
bread.    Nothing  was  to  be  said;  and  no 
words  could  have  told  the  misery  into 
which  the  poor  child  and  her  friends 


were  plunged.  It  was  settled  that  she 
should  go  next  day.  That  night,  Jane 
slept  between  her  Mends.  She  sobbed 
herself  to  sleep,  with  each  little  hand 
clasped  in  those  of  the  dear  ladies. 
"Oh!  Miss  Ann,"  said  she,  ''you  will 
take  care  of  my  rabbits,  and  Miss 
Emily  will  see  to  my  plants,  and  I 
may  come  home  often;  and  may  be, 
Saturday  nights,  they  will  let  me  come 
and  read  to  you.  "Oh!  I  can't  go  away 
and  leave  you  with  all  the  poor  little 
ones  to  care  for.  Why  can't  I  stay 
and  be  assistant?  I  will  do  any  thing, 
if  you  will  let  me  stay."  The  ladies 
reminded  her  that  Mrs.  Wendell  was 
president  of  the  board  of  directors. 
Eesignation  was  alike  a  necessity  and  a 
duty.  After  an  unquiet  night,  the  hour 
of  parting  came;  and,  in  due  time,  Jane 
found  herself  in  her  new  home. 

Mrs.  Wendell's  kitchen  was  a  dark 
basement,  one  of  those  comfortless 
places  that  you  can  never  warm  with 
any  amount  of  fire,  and  where  light  is 
unknown,  save  the  dim  twilight,  and 
the  still  more  obscure  light  of  one  lamp, 
with  very  bad  oil;  for  Mrs.  Wendell 
prides  herself  on  economy.  Could  her 
back  door  and  her  front  door  be  placed 
side  by  side,  she  would  have  died  of 
the  horrors,  or  a  change  would  have 
been  wrought  with  marvellous  celerity 
in  the  lady  or  the  premises.  Some  peo- 
ple say  we  should  always  look  at  and  de- 
scribe the  beautiful.  On  this  princi- 
ple, I  must  not  glance  at  the  back 
yard  of  an  economist,  where  all  man- 
ner of  discordant  rubbish  is  piled,  that 
nothing  may  be  lost,  and  that  the  ser- 
vants may  have  the  benefit  of  all  the 
vile  smeUs  and  exhalations.  But,  then, 
what  are  servants?  They  do  not  belong 
to  us,  unless  we  live  at  the  South. 
What  interest,  therefore,  can  we  have 
in  their  health  or  comfort? 

Mrs.  Wendell  would  far  sooner  have 
thought  of  ofiering  Christian  service 
to  the  Hottentots,  l^an  to  her  servants. 
Little  Jane  was  immediately  conducted 
to  the  kitchen,  and  her  various  duties 
enumerated  to  her  by  Mrs.  Wendell, 
She  was  to  attend  the  door,  lay  the  ta- 
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bles,  and  clean  them,  wash  ike  diflhes, 
Boour  the  knives,  rub  plate,  trim  lamps, 
supply  all  the  house  with  water,  carry 
coals,  make  fires,  bring  water  from  the 
pump,  and,  in  short,  make  herself  use- 
ful. Mrs.  Wendell  also  endeavored 
duly  to  impress  on  her  mind  the  great 
favor  she  had  done  her,  in  taking  her 
out  of  the  asylum.  The  poor  little 
creature  was  plunged  into  a  kind  of 
stupid  revery,  or,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, amaze,  by  her  sorrow  in  parting 
from  her  friends,  and  the  prospect  be- 
fore her.  Indeed,  so  great  was  her  ap- 
parent stupidity,  that  Mrs.  Wendell 
thought  it  was  hardly  expedient  to  pay 
Mr.  Feeler  to  learn  her  cranial  devel- 
opments; and,  moreover^  she  thought  it 
scarcely  necessary  to  '^ring  a  child  up 
on  scientific  principles,"  who  would 
have  to  work  for  a  living,  in  some- 
body's kitchen.  Finally,  she  conceded  it 
was  her  religious  duty  not  to  give  the 
child  any  ideas  above  her  place.  Three 
months'  schooling  in  a  year  she  must 
have;  for  that  was  **in  the  bond."  But 
then  the  poor  child  never  went  to 
sohool  three  days  in  three  months, 
without  a  note  to  excuse  her  being 
late.  Indeed,  Miss  Martha  scrawled 
them  by  the  score,  for  the  sake  of  hav- 
ing something  to  do,  and  having  them 
ready.  Biddy,  the  cook,  was  an  Irish 
girl,  about  thirty  years  of  age;  though 
of  this  fact  she  was  not  aware,  not  be- 
ing able  to  remember  her  birthday. 
She  was  always  at  work,  when  not 
asleep,  hardly  sitting  down  at  her 
meals.  She  went  the  round  of  the  kit- 
chen as  the  horse  or  ox  in  the  treadmill 
She  was  not  originally  a  bad-tempered 
girl;  but  hard  labor,  with  no  comfort  or 
convenience,  no  sympathy  or  companion- 
ship, had  soured  her  pretty  thoroughly; 
she  wore  a  ''horse  shoe"  ever  in  her 
forehead,  and  chased  away  the  starving 
cat  that  sought  a  home  and  a  morsel  in 
the  dreary  kitchen,  with  a  vindictive- 
ness  that  said,  ''I  will  be  alona"  But, 
after  all,  there  is  a  key  that  unlocks 
all  hearts,  and,  though  the  confessor 
only  had  hitherto  held  the  key  of  Bid- 
dy's heart,  it  was  destinedy  ere  long,  to 


be  given  to  another.  The  only  care 
Mrs.  Wendell  ever  had  taken  of  Biddy 
was  an  earnest  and  premeditated  at- 
tempt to  convince  her  of  the  horrible  sin- 
fulness of  confession  and  sin-pardoniog 
by  the  priest.  "Biddy,"  said  she,  '*why 
do  you  tell  that  wicked  man  your  sins, 
and  give  him  money  to  pardon  them, 
when  he  is  a  mere  man,  and,  therefore, 
can  not  pardon,  and,  also,  a  very 
wicked  man,  for  pretending  he  canf 

"Father  O'Donahue  is  no  wicked 
man,  mistress;  and  you  just  show  you  * 
know  nothing  at  all  of  him,  or  the 
holy  church.  I  never  paid  him  for 
pardoning  my  sins.  I  give  a  bit  to 
the  church  for  its  charities,  and  its  ex- 
penses, when  I  can;  and  you  do  the 
likes  o'  '  that,  when  you  pay  for  your 
pew,  and  shut  yoiuselves  up  from 
God's  poor  and  his  colored  children, 
and  think  you  are  too  good  to  sit  beside 
your  servants  in  the  church. 

"Well,  it  is  very  well,  if  yon  really 
give  your  money  for  something  else  be- 
sides a  pretended  pardon,"  said  Mrs. 
Wendell 

"Father  O'Donahue  nevor  pretends 
to  pardon.  He  looks  to  Almighty 
Qod  to  pardon  us;  and,  if  we  are  sin- 
cere in  our  confession,  we  know  he  will 
pardon  us,  through  the  priest's  prayers 
and  our  own.  And  as  to  the  confes- 
sion, you'll  never  know  the  blessing  it 
is  to  a  poor  lone  crathur,  till  ye  are  all 
alone  by  yourself  in  some  strange  land, 
with  never  a  heart-friend  to  lay  your 
eyes  on,  and,  may  be,  murmuring 
against  Providence,  because  o'  year 
hard  fortin'.  When  the  likes  o*  that 
comes,  it's  a  hard  heart  that  does'nt 
turn  to  the  priest.  May  be,  your  re- 
ligion is  best  for  you;  but  ours  is  best 
for  us;  and  Almighty  God  forgive  me  for 
wanting  sometimes  to  curse  them  yrho 
would  take  it  from  us." 

This  was  the  first  and  last  conversa- 
tion that  Mrs.  Wendell  had  with  Bid- 
dy; and,  though  she  often  expatiated 
upon  the  ignorance  and  wickedness  of 
the  Catholics,  she  made  no  further  at- 
tempt, direct  or  indirect^  to  convat 
Biddy  from  the  error  of  her  ways. 
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little  Jane  JoneB  was  first 
Xn.  ^W^endeU's  kitchen,  Bid- 
fsi  ominous  of  any  thing  but 
the  poor  diild  shrunk  away 
as  if  she  had  seen  some 
wild  animal.  And,  when  she 
hoadf  in  the  little  attic  that 
ocenpiedy  her  terror  was  in- 
People  who  are  disagreeable 
other  ought  always  to  have 
Gcntact  makes  repulsion  doub- 
iB?e.  Jane  lay,  all  night,  on 
of  tihe  bedstead;  and  her 
ii  and  troubled  slumbers  disturbed 
oat  domestic  not  a  little.  But, 
sdyand  wronged,  and  wretched,  as 
•or  Irish  laborer  almost  always  is, 
Vsve,  many  of  them,  a  fund  of 
fdnesB  and  good  humor;  and  Bid- 
id  ^eams  of  these.  She  possessed 
qulify  too  often  lacking  in  the 
L  Sbe  was  naturally  neat;  and, 
^  \uir  abiding  place,  the  kitchen, 
I  ft  md  hole,  she  did  all  that  could 
kne  to  make  itsufferable.  Her 
titde  attic  and  all  her  clothes 
(•kept  no  nice  and  sweet  that  it 
i  t  eomfort  to  Jane  to  put  it  in  or- 
Mia  W^idell  was  an  economist; 
I  Ik  thin  apology  for  a  bed,  filled 
I  Sickens  feathers,  was  good 
H^  for  the  servants;  and  truly  it 
a  much  better,  because  more  health- 
if  than  the  down  in  which  the  inva- 
Mn.  Wendell  and  her  languid 
kfhten  found  themselves  sunk  at 
i^  veaiy,  because  they  were  never 

Jane  thought  of  her  home  and  her 
U  friends,  with  a  full  heart;  but  she 
fnjed  earnestly  for  resignation  to  a 
^  tbi  she  could  not  escape.  She 
|n^  heraelf,  with  unwearied  exertion, 
tetbe  fulfillment  of  all  her  duties,  and 
Uij,  who  at  first  r^;arded  her  as  a 
w  boiden  added  to  her  already  over- 
^■Wbiing  load,  began  to  find  some 
nt^  and  feel  that  she  was  a  blessing, 
^tooond  day  after  Jane  came,  when 
die  Tent  to  put  her  room  in  order,  she 
Mi  flhe  had  been  anticipated  by 
Ji&e;  and  ghe  left  the  room,  muttering, 
'^  tidiest  little  cieature!     She's  a 


jewel,  she  is."  Her  Irish  Heart  over- 
flowed; and  she  sought  the  child,  to 
pour  out  her  good  feeling.  "Ye'rea 
nice  child,  ye  are;  and  't  is  Biddy  hopes 
you'll  have  a  bed  in  heaven. 

When  Jane  found  that  she  could 
lighten  the  burden  of  one  poor,  fellow- 
creature,  her  intense  desire  to  return 
home  yielded,  in  a  great  meaaure,  to 
the  benevolent  purpose  of  serving  her 
fellow-sufierer.  How  sad  to  reflect  on 
the  state  of  such  a  household  as  that 
of  Mr.  Wendell!  The  worn,  and 
often  half-frenzied  father,  on  whose 
single  arm  all  this  expensive  family 
hung,  looking  not  only  for  support, 
but  for  the  means  to  minister  to  mor- 
bid cravings  and  thoughtless  extrava- 
gance— the  father  stood  behind  the 
counter,  and  daily  and  hourly  sacrificed 
his  honor  and  his  conscience  on  the 
altar  of  gain.  But  let  no  man  blame 
him  till  he  has  purified  his  own  prac- 
tice. ''Let  him  who  is  without  sin  cast 
the  first  stone." 

Jane  was  now  twelve  years  of  age. 
She  had  a  thirst  for  knowledge  that 
seemed  impossible  to  slake.  Her  dear 
friends  at  the  asylum  directed  her  in  her 
reading;  though  her  time  was  so  occu- 
pied that  she  was  obliged  to  resort  to 
the  oddest  expedients,  in  order  to 
gratify  her  taste  for  study.  But  Bid- 
dy loved  to  hear  her  read;  for  she  said, 
''if  she  could  not  always  make  out  the 
meaning  of  the  words,  there  was  music 
in  the  darHnt's  voice." 

Time  passed;  and  the  sweet  child  at 
last  blui^ed  into  womanhood.  There 
was  a  strange  contrast  between  her 
rosy  cheek  and  roimded  form,  her  free 
breath  and  elastic  step,  as  she  carried 
water  or  coals,  and  the  pale  and  sallow 
face,  the  angular  and  attenuated  figure, 
the  panting  breath,  and  languid,  drawl- 
iog  step  of  tiie  daughters  of  opulence  and 
idleness,  Martha  and  EUza  Wendell. 
Their  thoughts  were  of  fine  dresses,  of 
parties,  (not  balls  for  Mrs.  Wendell 
was  pious,)  the  lecture  room,  and  the 
church,  as  places  of  display,  and  the 
all-absorbing  theme  to  the  vacant  and 
idle,  love  and  marriage — ^not  the  true 
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sentiment,  or  a  true  union,  for  of  these 
they  were  not  capable;  but  diseased 
sentimeatality,  and  an  establishment. 
They  had  learned  to  keep  Jane  out 
of  the  room,  when  they  had  company; 
but  her  rich,  clear  voice  would  some- 
times intrude  upon  their  ears,  as  she 
warbled  the  soul-stirring 

**I  am  bousd  for  the  land  of  Canaan" 
when  about  her  work.  Faithfully  did 
the  conscientious  girl  serve  in  her 
prison  home,  till  she  was  sixteen  years 
of  age.  Then  an  incident  occured  which 
determined  her  fate;  and  though,  in  the 
progress  of  things,  Mrs.  Wendell  was 
somewhat  mortified,  yet  she  ultimately 
took  great  credit  to  herself  It  hap- 
pened that  Mrs.  Sanford  had  a  son, 
who  inherited  his  mother's  wisdom 
and  goodness.  In  his  younger  years, 
he  had  learned  the  shoemaker's  trade; 
but,  a  desire  for  study  becoming  indomit- 
able, he  had  worked  his  way  through 
college,  and  studied  a  profession,  and 
was  fast  coming  to  be  celebrated,  in  a 
neighboring  city.  Mr.  Wendell  was 
one  of  the  directors  in  the  Insti- 

tute.  His  managing  wife  and  daugh- 
ters wished  very  much  to  have  Charies 
Sanford  lecture  before  that  body,  be- 
cause he   was  a  profound  schol^u*,  and 

l)Qcaase they  had   too    many 

reasons  to  enumerate;  but  perhaps  they 
would  have  blushed,  had  the  true  rea- 
son been  given.  Mr.  Sanford  had  re- 
cently moved  into  the  city;  and  they 
had  never  seen  Charles.  He  was  in- 
vited and  accepted  the  invitation;  for 
he  was  a  loving  son,  and  longed  to  see 
his  parents  and  their  new  home.  Mrs. 
Wendell  had  been  on  a  visit  to  the  city 
of  Sanford's  adoption;  and  it  so  hap- 
pened that  both  she  and  Sanford  took 
passage  in  the  stage-coach,  that  notwith- 
standing the  railroad,  picked  up  a 
sufficient  number  of  passengers  to  con- 
tinue on  the  route.  A  gentlemanly 
man,  tall,  elegant,  with  a  faultless  lav- 
ender vest,  and  cloak  of  ample  folds, 
took  Mrs.  Wendell's  attention.  San- 
ford intuitively  read  her  character;  and, 
after  an  agreable  chat,  he  mounted  on 
the  coach-box,  and  told  the  driver  that. 


if  the  lady  asked  who  he  was,  to  teQ  her 
<<a  shoemaker  from  B."  At  the  first 
stopping  place  he  politely  handed  Mn. 
W.  out;  and  she  graciously  aocq>ted 
his  assistance,  and  made  herself  as 
agreeable  as  possible.  But,  as  Sanford 
had  foreseen,  she  contrived  to  ask  the 
driver  who  the  gentleman  could  be, 
and  received  the  answer  fiimished  by 
Charles.  When,  therefore,  Sanford 
offered  to  put  the  lady  in  the  coach, 
she  drew  herself  up  with  great  coldnsBs 
and  dignity,  and  signified  her  i^easaie 
to  help  herself,  and,  when  he  took  an 
inside  seat,  she  allowed  him  to  per^ 
ceive  that  he  was  not  only  de  trop,  bat 
a  nuisance;  and  when  he  spoke  of  the 
pleasure  of  traveling  in  a  coach,  be- 
catise  you  get  aquainted  with  your 
neighbors,  Mrs.  Wendell  answered 
that  it  is  hardly  good  fortune  to  be 
obliged  to  take  up  with  any  company, 
and  sit  by  people  who  smell  so  strong 
of  their  trade  that  it  made  you  really 
sick.  Sanford  answered  that  he  had 
great  respect  for  the  mechanic  arts, 
and  always  loved  the  smell  of  leather. 
Mrs.  W.  turned  from  him  with  inefia- 
ble  contempt,  and  did  not  again  vouch- 
safe him  tiie  slightest  notice,  until  he 
rose,  in  the  City  Hall,  to  give  a  lecture 
on  the  dignity  of  labor. 

Great  was  Mrs.  Wendell's  conster- 
nation on  beholding  her  friend  the  shoe- 
maker; especially  as  they  had  planned  a 
party  for  the  next  evening,  and  a  note 
of  invitation  had  been  sent  to  Mrs. 
Sanford's  for  her  son,  that  he  mig^t 
get  it  as  soon  as  possible  after  his  aniv- 
al.  Mrs.  W.  however,  succeeded  in 
comforting  herself  with  the  hope  that 
he  would  not  recognize  her  in  her 
party  dress,  and  in  a  splendid  Fvemtxk 
cap,  with  flowers. 

The  evening  of  the  party,  cdored 
waiters  were  hired.  Jane  was  kept 
out  of  the  rooms.  Mr.  Sanford  gave 
no  signs  of  recognizing  Mrs.  W.;  and 
all  things  went  off  swimmingly. 
Miss  Eliza  made  a  set  at  him,  and 
told  him  a  great  deal  about  some 
new  music  that  she  had  just  learned. 
Charles  was  exceedingly  fond  of  music; 
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ioady  flomahowy  oommitted  himself  so, 
that  he  felt  obliged  to  call  the  next 
day  on  Eliza.  The  young  ladies  were 
delighted  beyond  measure  with  the 
gentleman;  but  three  very  unfortu- 
nate drcumstanoes  were  grouped  to- 
gether during  this  call.  Mr.  San- 
ford  wished  a  glass  of  water.  Biddy 
was  unfit  to  be  seen;  and  Jane  was 
obliged  to  bring  it  And  Miss  Eliza 
wanted  a  piece  of  music  that  was  in 
her  room;  and  Miss  Martha  was  too 
lazy  to  bring  it.  Jane  was  sent  for 
it;  and,  with  her  soul  full  of  music, 
she  forgot  herself,  and  came  over  the 
stun  gmging  it  like  some  fair  bird 
from  the  green  groves  of  the  spirit  land. 
IGss  Eliza  took  the  music  from  Jane's 
hand,  in  an  agony  of  anger,  and  sung 
and  played  it  with  a  fierce,  harsh  dis- 
cord, that  smote  on  Sanford's  heart 
most  terribly, 

Sanford  loved  his  mother;  and,  in 
any  and  every  thing  of  importance,  he 
consulted  her.  He  told  her  his  adven- 
ture at  Mrs.  Wendell's,  and  the  fair 
girl  that  blessed  his  sightw 

''Mother,"  said  he,  ''I  believe  she 
is  just  the  girl  to  go  to  the  West 
with  me;  for  I  can  no  longer  be  shut 
up  in  the  city.  The  spiritual  and 
msterial  atmosphere  is  death  I  want 
to  work  on   the  land." 

"CJharles,"  said  Mrs.  Sanford,  "I 
fear  hasty  fancies.  Many  a  man  has 
sacrificed  his  peace  for  life,  to  such 
fiM»r»«*i  and  has  given  his  children  a 
mother  fit  for  nothing  but  to  spoil 
them  by  her  weakness  and  ignorance. 
Stilly  I  am  inclined  to  think  Jane 
JoDfis  is  worthy  of  my  son.  I  will 
see  her  and  tell  you  my  judgment. 

fThat  is  just  like  you,  mother,"  said 
Charles,  as  he  che«f  ully  acquiesced  in 
her  decieioiL 

Few  words  will  tell  the  result  Jane 
was  placed  at  school  for  a  year,  through 
tiie  inflaence  of  Mrs.  Sanford.  She  is 
now  eighteen,  and  has  been  a  year 
married.  They  live  in  Ohio.  Poor 
Biddy,  well  nigh  worn  out  with  long 
years  of  toU,  lives  with  "her  jewel,  her 
dar^ixit." 
€ax.  3. 


But  a  change  has  come  over  Mrs. 
Wendell.  Her  husband  is  a  bankrupt; 
and,  unlike  most  bankrupts,  he  is  real- 
ly poor.  His  wife  keeps  a  boarding- 
house-— that  last  resort  of  broken  gen- 
tlefolks. The  daughters  are  sick,  and 
peevish,  and  helpless;  though  obliged 
to  try  to  work.  They  have  never  for- 
given Jane  her  emancipation  from 
her  bondage;  and  Mrs.  Wendell  has 
never  forgiven  Sanford  for  enduring 
her  incivility.  It  is  an  old  saying, 
that  we  never  forgive  those  whom  we 
injure.  Still,  Mrs.  Wendell  is  greatly 
pleased  that  she  has  proved  to  the 
world  that  she  has  an  extraordinary 
talent  for  bringing  up  children.  She 
thinks  that  there  are  but  few  women 
in  this  world  who  can  take  a  child  from 
the  alm»-house,  and  make  a  lady  of 
her,  and  marry  her  to  such  an  elegant 
man  as  Charles  Sanford.  Poor  lady! 
let  her  comfort  herself.  She  needs 
comfort;  for  she  and  Biddy  have,  in  a 
great  measure,  changed  places. 


■Wl^^A^^WWW** 


D7B0SX? 


BT  MIXOT  JUDSON  SAVAGE. 

Over  the  wooden  pavement 
Mv  carnage  aoft^  rolled; 

My  horses  <£amped  on  silver, 
My  footmen  snone  with  gold. 

I  strolled  about  my  garden, 
And  sat  'neath  ar1x>rs  fine; 

The  apples  bloomed  about  me, 
And  drooped  the  fragrant  vine. 

I  filled  my  house  with  treasures, 
Statues  and  pictures  rare; 

The  learned  of  every  nation 
Stood  on  my  book-shelves  fair. 

The  night  was  dven  to  music, 
To  wine,  to  dance,  to  play; 

My  heart  within  me  whiH>6red, 
''Thus  shall  be  every  day." 

Hunff  'round  with  silken  curtains, 
I  fluept  upon  my  bed; 
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My  shut  eyes  looked  at  yiuonB, 
That  trooped  about  my  head. 

I  saw  the  dancing  maidens, 
And  beauteous  garden  trees. 

And  halls  that  echoed  laughter, 
And  ships  upon  the  seas . 

And  all  my  pleasures  prospered, 

And  all  my  days  were  fair, 
There  was  no  death,  nor  darkness, 

Nor  sorrow  anywhere . 

Then  suddenly  my  vision 
Was  changed;  and  by  my  bed 

There  stood  a  manly  figure, 
With  Godhood  'round  his  head. 

Within  his  eyes  of  wonder, 

The  love  of  heaven  shined; 
Above,  his  brow  was  bleeding, 

From  thorns  that  'round  it  twined. 

He  spoke,  and  strong  conviction 

Went  with  his  every  word; 
And  every  accent  thrilled  me, 

Till  all  my  being  stirred . 

** Brother!" — ^what  shame  came  o'er  me. 

To  think  how  little  claim. 
With  such  a  noble  kinsman, 

I  had  to  that  dear  name. 

"Brother!"  the  noble  liver 

Lives  not  for  self  alone; 
But  owes  a  debt  of  service 

To  every  other  one. 

'*As  much  as  he  has  riches. 

So  much  he  owes  the  poor . 
Grold  that  in  men's  invested, 

This  only  is  secure. 

''As  much  as  he  has  learning, 

So  great  his  debt  to  men 
Who  wander  in  their  going, 

Nor  find  their  way  again. 

''As  much  as  he  has  lifted. 
So  much  must  he  stoop  down. 

To  lend  a  hand  of  helping 
To  the  fallen  and  the  thrown* 

"As  much  as  he  has  knowledge 
Of  God  and  truth  and  right, 

He  is  bound,  in  loving  service, 
To  those  who  walk  in  night. 

"He  who  for  self  is  living, 
A  meaner  service  owns, 


Than  he  who's  bound  in  fetters, 
Or  in  a  dungeon  groans. 

"But  he  who  lives  for  others, 

Is  free  as  God  above; 
For  Godlikeness  is  ever 

A  self  forgetting  love." 

I  woke,  and  looked  about  me, 
But  things  were  not  the  same. 

On  all  my  wealth  I'd  written 
Only  my  own  poor  name. 

But  now  my  house  and  gardens, 

My  carriages  and  men, 
Though  I  still  hold  the  titles, 

Were  not  as  they  had  been. 

Deeper  than  I  had  written, 
The  heaven- wrought  letters  ran, — 

"Thine  own  to  hold  in  service 
For  Gk)d  and  fellow  man." 

[Miasion  in  America," 


'tW^^tf^if^^MV 
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I    had    often  passed  a  neat  litUe 
cottage  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town, 
but  was  not  conscious  that  I  had  any 
knowledge  of   its  inmates,  till  I  was 
compelled  one  evening  to  take  shelter 
in   it,  from   the  fury  of  a  tremendoos 
hail  storm,     When  talkijig  with  the 
good  woman,  whose  manners  and  style 
of  conversation  bespoke  a  high  degree 
of    mental  cultivation,   I   seemed  to 
have  an  indistinct  reooUectiGn  of  her 
form  and  features;  but  it  was  not  tiU 
h^r  husband  entered  the  room,  that  I 
actually   reoognized  her.      I  was  now 
no   less  astonished  than  gratified,  by   I 
finding   myself   under  the  roof  of  an  i 
old  and  intiioate  friend,  whom  I  had  ^ 
not  seen  for  many  years.     The  follow-   \ 
ing  is  a  sketch  of  his  history.  j 

Mr.  W.,  when  our  intimacy  com-  i 
menced,  was  just  rising  into  notice,  ss  I 
a  young  man  of  superior  intelligence  i 
and  piety;  equally  distinguished  by  the  ^ 
suavity  of  his  manners,  and  anuabil-  ^ 
ity  of  his  disposition.     Re  held  an  im- 
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portant  station  of   tmst  in  a  large 
wholesale  establishment;  and  stood  so 
high  in  the    estimation  of  the  firm, 
that  when  he  went  into  business  on 
his  own  aoconnt,  they  very  generously 
aadsied  him  by  a  loan  of  money;  al- 
loving  him  also  an  extension  of  credit 
on  the  goods   which   he  purchased  of 
iJiem.     His  store  was  in  a  first  rate 
situation,  and  as  he  was  very  generally 
roBpected  his  business  increased,  with 
a  rapidity  that  exceeded  his  most  san- 
gaine  expectations.      Having  occasion 
for  a  wife  to  manage  his  household  de- 
partment^ and  the  means  of  support- 
tDg  one,  he  made  an  offer  to  -a  young 
kdy  who  was  a  member  of  the  same 
Christian   church  with   himself,    and 
▼hose    fiither,   on  the  day  of   their 
marriage,    presented    him    with    ten 
thousand   doUars.     This  union,  which 
was  founded  on  the  basis  of  reciprocal 
attachment,   contributed  not  only  to 
Uie  increase  of  happiness,  but  his  rela- 
tive respectability,  by  bringing  him  in- 
to alliance  with  families  which  stood 
high  in  public  esteem  and  confidence. 
But  alas!  the  fatal  influence  of  prosper- 
ity on  his  spirit,  and  on  his  habits  of 
d0voti0n,  was  too  soon  apparent;  and  in 
progress    of    time,    he  became  more 
eager   after  the  riches  of  earth,  than 
the  gLory   of  immortality.      He  had 
many    afflicting    visitations  of  Provi- 
denoe  in  the  death  of  his  children,  and 
in  his  own  personal  indisposition;  but 
they  did  not  yield  the  peaceable  fruits 
of    xighteousness,   because  he  was  too 
deeply  absorbed  in  his  secular  pursuits. 
At    Itmgth,  the    scene  was  suddenly 
the    sun  of   his  prosperity 
it  down  while  it  was  yet  day;  the 
y^i   of   adversity  came  on;  and  he 
Ihnrriiiir    involved  in   difficulties  from 
Much  he  was  unable  to  recover  him- 
■ai£     like  many    other   aspiring  per- 
lOBS,  he  was  not  contented  with  the 
^ftiilar  profits    of  his  retail  business; 
'     *    tiherefore,  to  accumulate  a  fortune 
dispatch,  he  sallied  forth  into  the 
field  of  speculation.      The  suo- 
which  attended  his  first  efibrts  in 


this  hazardous  enterprize  encouraged 
him  to  proceed;  but,  instead  of  reidiz- 
ing  the  gains  he  anticipated,  one  tre- 
mendous loss  succeeded  another,  tiU 
he  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  absolute 
and  irretrievable  ruin.  He  was  now 
compelled  to  fall  back  into  more  pri- 
vate life,  and  took  the  situation  of  ool- 
lecting  clerk  to  the  firm  which  he 
served  before  he  entered  into  business 
for  himself. 

''I  am  not  surprised,  sir,"  he  said  to 
me,  "at  the  reverse  which  has  taken 
place,  because  in  my  prosperity  I  pro- 
voked the  Lord  to  jealousy.  He  gave 
me  wealth,  and  though  I  did  not  bow 
down  and  worship  it^  yet  it  became 
the  idol  of  my  attachment — alienating 
my  thoughts  and  afiections  from  the 
living  and  time  Qod." 

"Hong  anticipated,"  added  Mrs  W., 
"some  severe  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence, because  the  trials  with  which  we 
were  exercised  in  the  loss  of  our 
children  produced  no  permanent  efiect 
on  our  minds.  We  wept,  it  is  true, 
when  they  left  us  and  were  carried  to 
the  grave;  but,  instead  of  inquiring 
into  the  reason  why  our  living  com- 
forts were  smitten  by  the  stroke  of 
death,  we  were  as  eager  after  the  riches 
of  the  earth,  as  the  most  devoted  men 
of  the  world." 

"Yes,"  replied  Mr  W.,  "and  the  in- 
crease of  wealth,  instead  of  yielding 
satisfaction,  merely  served  to  inflame 
the  passion  of  desire  afber  more." 

"Then  I  presume,  while  you  were 
under  the  ensnaring  influence  of  the 
love  of  accumulation,  you  neglected  to 
cultivate  intimate  communion  with 
God." 

"We  never,  sir,  entirely  abandoned 
the  habits  of  devotion,  but  its  pure 
and  heavenly  feelings  had  long,  very 
long,  been  annihilated  in  my  heart" 

"Then  I  presume  the  Sabbath 
afforded  you  no  enjoyment?" 

"The  Sabbath,  sir,  was  to  me  in  gen- 
eral, not  only  a  dull,  but  very  pain- 
ful day.  I  could  not  abstain  alto- 
gether   from  public  worship,  but  often 
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felt  inclined  to  do  so,  because  the  faith- 
ful ministry  of  our  pastor  at  times  al- 
most drove  me  to  despair." 

"The  Sabbath  is  now/' added  Mrs 
W.,  "our  best  day — ^it  is  both  a  day  of 
rest,   and  a  day  of  'devotion." 

"Yes,"  said  Mr  W.,  "the  scene  is 
indeed  changed,  and  though  the  change 
has  been  atended  by  some  distressing 
ciroumstaooes,  yet  I  bless  Qod  he  has 
brought  it  about." 

^Then,  sir,  you  can  feel  no  disposi- 
tion to  murmui^' 

"Murmur!  no,  sir.  K  I  had  re- 
tained my  fidelity  to  God  in  the  days  of 
my  prosperity;  if  while  he  was  enrich- 
ing me  with  the  wealth  of  earth,  I 
might  have  been  permitted  to  have 
held  on  my  way  without  meeting  the 
evils  which  have  befallen  us;  but  I 
proved  un&ithiul  to  him,  became  vain 
in  my  imagination,  and  my  deceitful 
heart  led  me  astray.  He  has,  by  the 
reverse  which  he  ]pa  brought  to  pass, 
shown  me  my  folly,  my  guilt  and  dan- 
ger; and  once  more  brought  me  into, 
fellowship  with  himself.  We  have  been 
forced,  it  is  true,  out  of  our  rank  in 
society,  we  have  lost  a  large  fortune, 
and  have  been  abashed  before  others: 
but  we  have  gained  by  our  losses, 
sweeter,  purer,  and  more  durable  felici- 
ty, than  the  accumulation  of  wealth 
ever  aifoixled;  and  are  once  more  per- 
mitted to  taJre  our  station  amongst 
the  sons  of  our  Qod,  to  whom  he  gives 
manifestations  of  hia  &vor  which  are 
withheld  from  those  who  mind  earthly 
things." 


■»»»^#/#####iW< 


The  manner  in  which  the  Waldenses 
and  heretics  disseminated  their  prindples 
among  the  Catholic  gentry,  was  by  car- 
rying with  them  a  box  of  trinkets,  or 
artides  of  drees.  Having  entered  the 
houses  of  the  gentry  and  disposed  of 
some  of  their  goods,  they  cautiously  in- 
timated that  they  had  commodities  far 
more  valuable  than  these.  They  would 
then  give  their  purchasers  a  Bible  or  Tes- 
tament, and  thereby  many  were  deluded 
into  heresy." — Saeeho. 


OAONABO. 


PART  IL 


BY  C.  T.    BATSMAN. 


TwAS  mom:    The  rising  sun  threw  wide 

HiB  glorious  beams  far  o'er  the  tide. 

Again  the  plains,  the  verdant  hills. 

The  fragrant  vales,  the  dimpling  rills. 

The  forest  depths  and  headlands  bold 

Of  Guadaloupe  were  tinged  with  sold. 

The  dawning  light  beheld  each  sail 

Spread  wide  to  catch  the  rising  sale, 

And  saw  the  Spanish  ships  that  bore 

AtilnU>t  from  her  native  shore 

Move  out  upon  the  restless  deep 

And  o'er  the  swelliiu^  billows  sweep. 

Columbus,  he  who  &st  had  dared 

With  but  a  mimic  fleet  prepared. 

To  tempt  the  strange  mysterious  malms 

Of  seas  unknown,  where  sailors'  helms 

Had  never  roused  the  ocean's  wrath 

Or  traced  o'er  watery  worlds  a  path. 

He  who  the  darksome  vail  had  rent 

That  hid  a  mi^ty  continent. 

Had  shown  the  way  to  wondrous  shoces. 

Blessed  in  its  fruits  and  precious  area. 

Stood  calmly  on  his  narrow  deck. 

And  gased  with  joy  until  a  speck 

The  lees'niDg  island  slowly  grew. 

Just  floating  on  the  distant  blue, 

And  thought  of  those  far  o'er  the  main 

Awaiting  him  in  sunny  Spain. 

Upon  the  self-same  deck,  naif  bound. 

Bold  Caonabo  looked  around 

And  saw  with  sorrow  shores  retreat 

1?ill  sea  and  sky  could  almost  meet. 

And  hide  from  aching  eyes  the  land 

He  once  had  ruled  with  kingly  hand. 

He  knew  full  well  he  never  more 

Should  gase  upon  that  long  loved  alhore. 

Or  wander  o'er  those  verdant  isles 

That  ever  bloom  with  summer  imfl«a. 

Or  ever  hold  converse  again 

With  Oarib's  brave  and  warlike  men. 

Annacaona  long  would  weep 

And  gaze  with  sadness  on  the  deep 

And  watch  with  aching  heart  in  Tai 

For  his  return  from  distant  Spain. 

Behind  was  all  he  held  most  dear. 

Bright  scenes  of  love  and  joyful   ««w^ 

The  realms  where  he  had   i»owied  Yam 

might 
In  many  a  hard  contested  fi^t, 
The  calm  retreats  that  blessed  tlie  Isnd 
Beneath  the  shade  of  mountains 
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The  loYing  hearts  and  faithful  hands 
Tliat  dwelt  in  Maguana's  landa^ 
Aanacaona,  dearer  far 
Than  all  the  world,  hia  guiding  star, 
The  sun  thai  wanned  hin  frozen  life, 
His  noblest  friend,  his  cherished  wife; 
Before,  an  ocean's  boundless  tide. 
Dresd  regions  where  the  Spaniaras  bide, 
A  future  dark  with  doubts  and  fears 
And  ominous  of  sighs  and  tears. 

Bimye  Caonabo,  lonff  a  kinff, 
A  captive  now,  a  helpless  wing, 
Was  doomed  to  wear  fell  slav^^s  chains 
And  live  exiled  from  native  plains. 
Long  vears  had  passed,  almost  two  score, 
Sinee  he  had  come  to  Haty's  shore, 
A  Carib  youth  from  Yucatan, 
Descended  from  a  warlike  dsii, 
A  youth  of  strong  and  noble  form. 
Of  radiant  soul  in  calm  or  storm, 
Of  kingly  mien  and  fiery  e^e. 
Of  mm  will  and  purpose  high. 
Aimaffaona,  brighter  gem 
Than  ever  graced  a  diadem. 
The  sister  of  Behechio, 
Xsragua's  chief,  long  years  ago 
Bis  dear  and  loving  wife  bewne 
And  added  to  his  growing  fame. 
The  tribes  of  Mapiana  jprond, 
Beneath  his  mild  domimon  bowed. 
And  learned  to  love  the  spreading  &me 
Of  Gaonabo's  kingly  name. 
The  mines  of  dark  Cibao's  caves, 
Where  many  a  winding  streamlet  laves 
The  broken  rocks  and  glittering  sands, 
Or  madly  foams  through  rocky  lands, 
And  plunges  down  in  angry  leaps. 
Mid  mountain  wilds  and  cra^Ky  steeps, 
Gave  forth  their  bright  and  uining  ores 
To  multiply  his  treasured  stores. 
His  people  loved  to  call  their  king 
**  liord  of  the  Grolden  House,"  and  sing 
Hia  praises  in  their  evening  chants, 
In  bloominff  fields  and  wildwood  haunts. 
And  when  tiie  young  men  gathered  round 
Where  warlike  drums  and  sheUs  resound. 
To  pirmctice  martial  games  and  learn 
How  heroes  all  their  laurels  earn. 
Alike  some  strange  and  magic  word 
The  name  of  Caonabo  stirred 
Bach  Touthful  heart  and  fired  each  brain 
With  love  of  fame,  contempt  of  pain, 
WHh  strong  desire  to  emulate 
The  deeds  of  all  their  chieftains  great. 
O'er  many  a  region  far  remote 
Where'er  the  skiffs  of  Caribs  float, 
The  nations  heard  strange  stories  told 
Of  him  who  owned  the  realms  of  gold, 
Tlie  great  Oaciqne,  the  sovereign  grsmd 


Who  ruled  a  wide  and  wondrous  land. 
Alas!  how  changed  are  all  those  scenes; 
like  happy  visions  seen  in  dreams, 
They've  faded  dim,  and  darkness  reigns 
On  Maguana's  stricken  pluns. 
From  eastern  realms,  far  over  the  deeps. 
From  where  the  morning  sun  first  leaps 
Above  the  faint  horizon's  view. 
And  rolls  his  car  through  skies  of  blue. 
The  white  men  came  and  sought  the  lands 
Where  long  had  dwelt  the  Carib  bands. 
As  gods  from  Tury's  lofty  throne 
Or  spirits  from  the  sunlights  home, 
Where    they  received  and    worsliipped 

then 
By  simple  minded  Carib  men, 
Who  blessed  the  day  that  gave  to  earth 
Briffht  visitors  of  heavenly  birth. 
And  thought  the  stranger's  hand  to  kiss 
A  joy  above  all  mortal  bliss. 
It  was  to  them  a  vision  bright 
Floating  in  moonbeams  fairy  hght, 
Or  like  some  sweet  and  happy  dream 
That  tinges  all  with  cheerful  gleam 
Only  to  break  and  leave  the  world 
Far  into  deeper  darkness  hurled. 
They  leamea  that  white  was  not  a  sign 
To  prove  their  honored  guests  divine,    " 
They  learned  that  neath  a  bosom  bright 
A  heart  might  lie  as  black  as  night, 
That  smiling  faces  oft  revealed 
No  clue  of  evil  thoughts  concealed. 
The  Spaniards  at  La  Navidad 
By  cruel  deeds  and  actions  bad 
Plucked  down  a  fierce  impending  doom 
And  perished  mid  the  forests  gloom. 
The  Indian  tribes  from  near  and  far 
Brave  Caonabo  roused  to  war 
And  led  the  eager  angry  throngs 
To  right  with  fire  and  spear  their  wrongs. 
And  free  from  foreign  thrall  once  more 
Fair  Maguana's  chenshed  shore. 
They  left  no  foe  to  tell  the  tale 
Or  greet  the  quick  returning  saiL 
Still  onward  sped  unwearied  time 
With  sunny  days  for  Haty's  dime. 
With  happy  hours  and  merry  sports 
For  Miw^uana's  bowered  coturts. 
The  end  was  nigh.     From  distant  Spain 
Another  fleet  came  o'er  the  main 
With  rapid  sweep,  and  downward  bore 
Upon  fair  Half's  hapless  shore, 
mde  o'er  the  foamy  billows  swell, 
From  wave-beat  strand  to  forest  dell 
From  mountain  peak  to  cavern  door 
Re-echoed  far  and  wide  the  roar 
Of  many  a  signal  gun,  but  vain; 
No  answering  thunder  shook  tiie  plain. 
La  Navidad  was  deathly  stilL 
The  echo  from  the  wooded  hill. 
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Or  distant  motintam  crag  alone, 

Keplied  in  faint  and  feeble  tone. 

The    impatient    Spaniards   gained    the 

strand, 
But  ah!  how  chuiged  that  happy  land. 
Where  onoe  the  Indian  wigwam  stood 
Beneath  the  grand  protecting  wood, 
And  on  yon  high  up-swellinff  ground 
Where  Spanish  battlements  had  frowned. 
Now  naught  was  seen  but  ruins  blaok 
That  marked  the  fire's  destructiye  track. 
Instead  of  happy  wondering  throngs 
To  greet  them  now  with  welcome  songs, 
That  stricken  shore  was  bleak  and  baro, 
And  ffhastly  corses  fouled  the  air. 
Sad  dumge  indeed  for  such  a  shore, 
So  fair  a  few  short  months  before. 
Tet  but  the  drop  that  leads  the  way 
When  showers  dim  the  summer  day. 
Revenge  and  war  soon  filled  the  land 
With  blood  and  ruin  on  ererv  hand. 
One  chief  alone,  of  Haty's  isle 
The  strangers  met  with  friendship's  smile. 
Guacanagari,  deeply  grieved 
By  wrongs  from  Spaniards  oft  received, 
In  spite  of  all,  was  yet  their  friend, 
And  longed  to  see  diuensions  end.  • 
As  some  great  god  to  J>e  revered 
He  still  Columbus  loved  and  feared. 
But  Caonabo  roused  again 
To  vengeful  war  his  Carib  men; 
The  echo  of  the  battle  cry 
Was  heard  upon  the  mountains  high; 
Its  sound  went  through  the  forest  laoids 
And  wailed  alona;  the  ocean  strands. 
From  fertile  fiel<u  and  village  scenes, 
From  hills  and  dales  and  dark  ravines, 
With  eager  shout  and  martial  song, 
With  sounding  shell  and  beaten  gong, 
A  host  of  warriors  rushed  to  arms 
And  filled  the  land  with  wur's  alarms. 
But  vain  were  all  their  deeds  of  fame 
To  save  their  lands  from  grasping  Spain. 
Their  Carib  chief  a  prisoner  bound. 
They  sought  no  more  the  battle-ground. 
But  fled  to  secret  forest  glens. 
Or  skulked  mid  mountain  rocks  and  dens. 
Month  after  month  had  passed  away, 
With  many  a  bright  and  fflorions  day, 
And  still  the  captive  chieftain  bore 
The  hated  bonds  that  galled  him  sore. 
Belief  his  people  vainly  sousht 
From  woes  by  cruel  Spaniards  brought. 
The  white  men  ruled  the  Carib  lands 
With  icy  hearts  and  iron  hands, 
And  victims  by  oppression  slain 
Were  filling  graves  on  every  plain. 
TO  BB  CONTINinED. 


Incidents  in  the  Life  of  Isaac  T.  lo^ 
per. 


''  NoTHnro  is  greater  than  Qod.'^ 


I 


BT  MRS.  LTDIA  M.  CHILD. 

A  singular  case  of  inward  pero^tioii 
occurred  in  the  experience  of  his  own 
mother.  In  her  diary,  which  is  still 
preserved  in  the  family,  she  desdibes  a 
viait  to  some  of  her  children  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  adds  :  ''Soon  after  thi8,t]ie 
Lord  showed  me  that  J  should  lose  a 
son.  It  was  often  told  me,  though  with- 
out sounds  or  words.  Nothing  could 
be  more  intelligible  than  this  small, 
still  voice.  It  said,  *  Thou  wilt  lose  a 
son ;  and  he  is  a  pleasant  child.' " 

Her  son  James  resided  m  Philadel- 
phia, and  often  went  to  bathe  in  the 
Delaware.  On  one  of  these  ocoasions, 
soon  after  his  mother's  visity  a  friend 
who  went  with  him  sank  in  the  water, 
and  James  lost  his  own  lifeby  efforts  to 
save  him.  A  messenger  was  sent  to  in- 
form his  parents,  who  lived  at  a  di^ 
tance  of  eight  miles.  While  he  stayed 
in  the  house,  reluctant  to  do  his  mourn- 
ful errand,  the  mother  was  seized  with 
sudden  dread,  and  heard  the  inward 
voice  saying, ''James  is  drowned."  She 
said  abruptly  to  the  messenger  "Thou 
hast  come  to  tell  me  that  my  son  James 
is  drowned.  Oh,  how  did  it  happen  T 
He  was  much  surprised  and  asked  why 
she  thought  so.  She  could  give  no  ex- 
planation of  it,  except  that  it  had  been 
suddenly  revealed  to  her  mind. 

I  leave  psychologists  to  settle  the 
question  as  they  can. 

The  abjuration  of  slavery  was  one  of 
their  earliest,  "testimonieB."  There  was 
much  preaching  against  it  in  their  pnb- 
lic  meetings,  and  many  committees 
were  appointed  to  expostulate  in  pri- 
vate with  those  who  held  slaves.  At 
an  early  period,  it  became  an  establish- 
ed role  of  discipline  for  the  Society  to 
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disown  any  member,  who  refused  to 
manumit  his  bondmen. 

Friend  Hopper  used  to  tell  an  inter- 
eBting  anecdote  in  connection  with  these 
committees.  In  the  course  of  their  vis- 
its, they  concluded  to  pass  by  one 
o!  their  memberB,  who  held  only 
oae  slave,  and  he  was  very  old.  He  was 
ioo  infinn  to  earn  his  own  living,  and  as 
he  was  very  kindly  treated,  they  sup- 
posed he  would  have  no  wish  for  free- 
dom. But  Isaac  Jackson,  one  of  the 
committee,  a  very  benevolent  and  con- 
scientious man,  had  a  strong  impression 
on  his  mind  that  duty  required  him  not 
to  omit  this  case.  He  accordingly  went 
slone  to  the  Master,  and  stated  how  the 
nbject  appeared  to  him,  in  the  inward 
light  of  hu  own  souL  The  Friend  was 
not  easily  convinced.  He  brought  for- 
ward many  reasons  for  not  emancipating 
his  slave;  and  one  of  the  strongest  was 
that  the  man  was  too  feeble  to  labor  for 
Ms  own  support,  and  therefore  freedom 
would  be  of  no  value  to  him.  Isaac 
Jiduon  replied,  '*He  labored  for  thee 
without  wages,  while  he  had  strength, 
snd  it  is  thy  dut^  to  support  him  n6w. 
Whether  he  would  value  freedom  or  not, 
is  a  question  he  alone  is  competent  to  de- 
cide. 

These  friendly  remonstrances  pro- 
duced such  an  effect,  that  the  master 
a^Ffeed  to  manumit  his  bondman,  and 
give  a  written  obligation  that  he  should 
be  comfortably  supported  during  the  re- 
maKoder  of  his  lif  e,  by  him  or  ms  heirs. 
When  the  papers  were  prepared  the 
slave  was  called  into  the  parlor,  and 
baac  Jackson  inquired,  ''Would'st  thou 
like  to  be  freef  He  promptlv  answered 
that  he  should.  The  Friend  suggested 
that  he  was  now  too  feeble  to  labor  much, 
aad  inquired  how  he  would  manage  to 
obtain  a  living.  The  old  man  meekly 
i«^ed,  ''Provence  has  been  kind  to 
me  thus  far;  and  I  am  willing  to  trust 
him  tiie  rest  of  my   life.'' 

Isaac  Jackson  tiien  held  up  the  papers 
and  said,  ''Thou  art  a  free  man.  Thy 
;  maater  has  manumitted  thee,  and  prom- 
ised to  maintain  thee  as  long  as  thou 
asmatUTe." 

Thia  was  so  unexpected,  that  the  aged 
hondman  was  completely  overcome.  For 
a  few  moments,  he  remained  in  profound 
ttlenoe;  then,  with  a  sudden  impulse,  he 
fell  on  lus  knees,  and  poured  forth  a 
riurt  and  fervent  prayer  of  thanksgiving 


t 


to  his  Heavenly  Father,  for  prolonginff 
his  hie  till  he  had  the  happiness  to  feel 
himself  a  free  man. 

The  master  and  his  adviser  were  both 
surprised  and  affected  b;^  this  eloquent 
outburst  of  grateful  feeling.  The  poor 
old  servant  had  seemed  so  comfortable 
and  contented,  that  no  one  supposed 
freedom  was  of  great  importance  to  him. 
But,  as  honest  Isaac  Jackson  observed, 
he  alone  was  competent  to  decide  that 
question. 

Friend  Hopper  used  to  tell  another 
story.  I  repeat  it,  because  it  illustrates 
the  tenderness  of  spirit,  which  has  so 
peculiarly  characterized  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  because  I  hope  it  may  fall 
like  dew  on  hearts  parched  by  vindictive 
feelini^s.  Charles  Gary  lived  near  Phila- 
delphia, in  a  comfortable  house  with  a 
few  acres  of  pasture  adjoining.  A 
young  horse,  apparently  healthy,  though 
lean,  was  one  day  offered  him  in  the 
market  for  fifty  dollars.  The  cheapness 
tempted  him  to  purchase;  for  he  thought 
the  clover  of  ihis  pasture  would  soon  put 
the  animal  in  good  condition,  and  ena- 
ble him  to  sell  him  at  an  advanced 
price.  He  was  too  poor  to  command  the 
required  sum  himself,  but  he  borrowed  it 
•fa  friend.  The  horse  being  well  fed 
and  lightly  worked,  soon  became  a  no- 
ble looking  animal,  and  was  taken  to  the 
city  for  sale.  But  scarcely  had  he  en- 
tered the  market,  when  a  sranger^  step- 
ped up  and  claimed  him  as  his  proper^, 
recently  stolen.  Charles  Carey's  son, 
who  hflkd  charge  of  the  animal,  was  taken 
before  a  magistrate.  Isaac  T.  Hopper 
was  sent  for,  and  easily  proved  that  the 
character  of  the  young  man  and  his  fath- 
er was  above  all  suspicion.  But  the 
stranger  produced  satisfactory  evidence 
that  he  was  the  rightful  owner  of  the 
horse,  which  was  accordingly  delivered 
up  to  him.  When  Charles  Cary  heard 
the  unwelcome  news,  he  quietly  re- 
marked, "It  is  hard  for  me  to  lose  the 
money;  but  I  am  glad  the  man  has  re- 
covered his  property." 

About  a  year  afterward,  having  occa- 
sion to  go  to  a  tavern  in  Philadelpha, 
he  saw  a  man  in  the  bar-room,  whom  he 
at  once  recognized  as  the  person  who 
had  sold  him  the  horse.  He  walked  up 
to  him  and  inquired  whether  he  re- 
membered the  transaction.  Being  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative,  he  said  "I  am 
the  man  who  bought  the  horse.  Didst 
thou  know  he  was    stolen?"     With   a 
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stupefied  manner  and  a  faltering  voice, 
the  stranger  answered,  "Yes." 

^^Ootne  along  with  me,  then^"  said 
Charles;  ''and  I  will  put  thee  where  thou 
wilt  not  steal  anobhe  r  horse  very  soon." 

The  thief  resigned  himself  to  his  ^te 
with  a  sort  of  hopeless  indifference. 
But  before  they  reached  the  magistrate's 
office,  the  voice  within  began  to  plead 
gently  with  the  Quaker,  and  turned  him 
from  the  sternness  of  his  purpose.  ''I 
am  a  poor  man,''  said  he,  ''and  thou 
hast  greatly  injured  me.  I  cannot 
afford  to  lose  fifty  dollars;  but  to  prose- 
cute thee  will  not  compensate  me  for  the 
loss.  Gk>  thy  way,  and  conduct  thyself 
honestly  in  future." 

The  man  seemed  amazed.  He  stood 
for  a  moment,  hesitating  and  confused; 
then  walked  slowly  away.  But  after 
tiJdng  a  few  steps,  he  turned  back  and 
said,  "Where  can  I  find  you,  if  I  should 
ever  be  able  to  make  restitution  for  the 
wrong  I  have  done?" 

Charles  replied,  "I  trust  thou  dost  not 
intend  to  jest  with  me,  afteiydl  the  trou- 
ble thou  hast  caused  me?" 

"No,  indeed  I  do  not,"  answered  the 
stranger.  "I  hope  to  repay  you,  some 
time  or  other." 

"Very  well,"  rejoined  the  Friend,  "if 
thou  ever  hast  anything  for  me,  thou 
canst  leave  it  with  Isaac  T.  Hopper,  at 
the  comer  of  Walnut  and  Dock  streets." 
Thus  they  parted  and  never  met  again. 

Abodt  a  year  after,  Friend  Hopper 
found  a  letter  on  his  desk,  addressea  to 
Charles  Carey.  When  it  was  delivered 
to  him,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  it 
came  from  the  man  who  had  stolen  the 
horse,  and  contained  seventj[  dollars;  the 
whole  forming  a  sum  sufficient  to  repay 
both  principsland  interest  of  the  money 
which  the  kind-hearted  Quaker  had  lost 
by  his  dishonesty. 

This  last  letter  stated  that  the  writer 
had  no  thoughts  of  stealing  the  horse  ten 
minutes  before  he  did  it.  After  he  had 
sold  him,  he  was  so  haunted  by  remorse 
and  fear  of  detection,  that  life  became  a 
burden  to  him,  and  he  cared  not  what 
became  of  him.  But  when  he  was  arrea- 
ted,  and  so  unexpectedly  set  at  liberty, 
the  crushing  weight  was  taken  from 
him.  He  felt  inspired  by  fresh  courage, 
and  sustained  by  the  hope  of  making 
some  atonement  for  what  he  had  done. 
He  made  strenuous  efforts  to  improve 
his  condition,  and  succeeded.  He  was 
then  teaoMng  school,  was  assessor  of  the 


township  where  he  resided,  mam^^M.  i 
suspected  that  he  had  ever  ooiiB.«iBi 
dishonest  action. 

The  good  man  to  whom  thus    ^  i 
was  addressed,  read  it  with  iift.<^ii 
eyes,  and  felt  that  the  rewmrd  o^ 
eousness  is  peace. 


«»i*»#^^W*#<»» 


SEB  OBSAT  BSFZNZZt. 

BY  HANNAH  F.  OOUIJ> 
'He   8hsU  sit  t A  t  reflner  and  purifier  tf£  sil 

Tis  sweet  to  know  that  he  who  trieai 

The  silver,  takes  his  seat 
Beside  the  fire  that  purifies. 

Lest  too  intense  a  neat. 
Raised  to  consume  the  base  alloy. 
The  precious  metal,  too,  destroy. 

Tis  good  to  think  that  well  he  knows 

The  silver's  power  to  bear 
The  ordeal  to  which  he  goes; 

And,  that,  with  skill  and  care. 
Hell  take  it  from  the  fire,  when  fit 
For  his  own  hand  to  polish  it. 

Tis  blessedness  to  feel  that  he. 

The  piece  he  has  begun, 
Will  not  forsake  till  he  can  see. 

To  prove  the  work  is  done. 
An  image,  by  its  brightness  shown. 
The  perfect  likeness  of  his  own. 

But  ah!  how  much  of  earthly  mould. 
Dark  relics  of  the  mine, 

Ptumd  from  the  ore,  must  he  behold- 
How  long  must  he  refine. 

Ere  in  the  silver  he  can  trace 

The  first  faint  semblance  to  his  face! 

Thou  Great  Refiner,  sit  Thou  by. 

Thy  promise  to  fulfill! 
Moved  by  thy  hand,  beneath  thine  ^ye, 

And  melted  at  thy  will, 
Oh  may  thy  work  forever  shine, 
Reflecting  beauty  pure  as  thine! 


'HitH^^^HHrn* 


"  Gk>D  is  love.     All  good  is  in  him;  sO  ' 
good  is  for  him."  h 
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A  PBZSOITBB'S  8T0B7. 

BY  RBV.  JOHN  DUDLEY 

My  fiiUier  and  mother  are  pious  peo- 
ple ttod  trained  me  well,  and  I  had  no 
bad  habits.  But  on  a  certain  evemogy 
some  fast  joung  men  seduced  me  into 
a  saloon,  and  persuaded  me  to  drink 
onoe  and  soon  agaio.  There  under  in- 
flaence  of  liquor,  I  committed  a  crime 
which  sent  me  to  the  State  Prison  for 
six  years.  Mj  good  conduct  and  the 
influence  of  my  friends,  induced  the  gov- 
ernor to  pardon  me  at  the  close  of  the 
third  year.  The  document  was  put  into 
my  hands  on  Thanksgiving  morning. 
My  old  prison  dress, —  the  brand  of  my 
diflgnoe  —  was  thrown  off,  and  a  new 
sdtpaton.  Joyful  was  my  welcome  to 
the  old  home,  and  festive  board.  The 
fond  embraces  of  parents  and  loving  bro  - 
there  and  sisters,  assured  me  of  forgive- 
ness, and  my  happy  days  came  back 
again. 

I  sought  employment  away  from 
home  wlrare  my  dis^praoe  was  not  known. 
I  soon  found  a  situation  in  a  large 
fsmiture  establishment  in  Massachus- 
etts, for  I  had  learned  this  trade  in 
prison.  Ky  skill,  industry,  and  general 
oonduct,  won  the  esteem  and  confidence 
of  my  employer,  and  the  hands.  I  min- 
gM  with  Christian  people — ^was  happy 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  confidence  of 
the  virtuous  and  good,  and  the  hope  of 
the  pardon  of  my  sins. 

Chie  day  asa  gentleman  was  passing 
the  establishment  with  my  em- 
he  pointed  me  out   and  said: 
y  have  got  this  fellow  here)  Do 
know  who  he  uA 
••Yes  air,"   was  the  reply."     "He  is 
finest  young  man  in  the  concern." 
'*Bat>"  replied  the  visitor,  "you  don't 
iw  him  as  well  as  I  da     If  you  did, 
wouldn't  have  him  here," 
•'What  do  you  know  of  him  1" 
•'Ejiow  of  him!    He  is  one  of  our 
t  State  Prison  birds.  You  had 
look  out  for  him."      ^ 
IT.  4. 


From  that  day,  all  confidence  was 
withdrawn  from  me.  My  employer  and 
the  hands  turned  the  cold  shoulder  on 
on  me.  All  my  friends  shunned  and  for- 
sook me.  I  could  not  endure  this  dis- 
graca  My  heart  was  stung,  and  my 
courage  nearly  broken.  I  packed  my 
things,  and  resolved  to  hid«5  myself  in 
the  far  West  where  I  hoped  no  one  who 
had  known  me,  could  track  me.  I  went 
to  the  center  of  Missouri,  went  to  work 
with  a  cheerful  heart,  and  soon  made 
friends,  gained  the  esteem  of  my  employ- 
er, and  was  promoted — found  myself 
happy  again  in  the  fellowship  of  chris- 
tians. 

Two  years  had  passed.  I  was  soon  to 
be  married  and  settled  in  life,with  the 
most  flattering  prospects.  One  day  I  was 
told  that  a  stranger  from  the  East  was 
in  town,  and  I  began  to  tremble,  but 
could  not  believe  that  he  would  trouble 
me.  The  next  day  he  passed  through 
the  shop,  and  as  he  came  where  I  was 
at  work,  pointed  me  out,  and  said  to 
the  gentleman  of  the  concern. 

"  Do  you  know  who  you  have  here?" 

"  Certainly,  he  is  the  foreman  of  my 
concern,  and  I  am  about  to  make  him  a 
partner." 

"  Why,  that  fellow  was  in  our  State 
Prison  a  few  years  ago.  You  have  a 
State  Prison  bijrd  among  you.  You 
had  better  keep  an  eye  on  him." 

I  noticed  the  effect  of  this  upon  the 
face  of  my  employer — saw  that  my 
hopes  were  gone,  and  felt  again  the  cold 
iron  of  despair  pierce  my  heart.  The 
news  went  through  the  shop,  and  then 
through  the  city.  I  found  myself 
shunned  by  everybody.  The  warm 
greeting  of  friends,  the  cordial  hand, 
the  socud  fellowship,  and  confidence,  of 
Christians  were  refused  me.  I  ex- 
postulated, appealed  to  the  better  senti- 
ments of  our  nature,  told  the  story  of 
my  temptations  and  inexperience,  of  my 
youth,  showed  my  pardon  from  the  gov- 
ernor, referred  to  my  life  and  reforma- 
tion since,  claimed  of  the  people  their 
pardon — ^begged  for  it. — ^But  it  was  of 
no  use.  The  brand  of  disgrace  was  up- 
on me  and  society  would  not  forgive. 
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TO  TEE  WINS. 


BT  hUXA  M.    FI8H. 


•  SwBBT  messenger  of  love 
I  listen  nnfco  thee, 
For  thou  art  from  above, 
From  over  land  and  sea. 

I  hear  thy  gentle  voioe 

And  everywhere  I  go 
It  makes  my  heart  rejoice 

To  hear  thee  whispering  low. 

Sweet  tales  of  absent  ones 
That  were  to  me  so  dear, 

My  heart  is  sad  and  lone. 
To  feel  they  are  not  here. 

Tell  me,  thou  wandering  one, 
Wm  T  behold  them  more? 

Will  we  not  meet  again 
On  that  uncloud^  shore? 

As  thou  art  passing  by 
I  hear  thee  whisper  lower, 

*'  Live  faithful,  and  thine  eye 
Shall  see  that  peaceful  shore. " 

Yet  more  I  hear  thee  say, 

'*  Ask  God  to  change  their  hearts, 
Look  up  to  him  and  pray, 

His  mercy  ne'er  departs. " 

Still  sweeter  thou  dost  tell 

Of  angels  far  away, 
With  them  I  hope  to  dwell 

When  sets  my  earthly  day. 

Thou  hast  been  passing  o'er 

A  grave  that's  far  away; 
Wouldst  thou  might  waft  me  there, 

That  kneeling  I  might  pray. 


— — ••/^//^/vw//^/^^ 

It  is  difficult  to  persuade  mankind 
that  the  love  of  virtue  is  the  love  of 
themselveB. — Cicbbo. 

Borne,  by  admiring  other  men's  vir- 
tue, become  enemies  to  their  own  vices. 
— Bias. 

Praise  is  the  hire  of  virtue. — Cic!ERO. 


ICADAMS  GKTTOSr. 


Eer  Tint  ImpxisoxuxK 


BY  THOMAS  C.  UPH 


"At  that  time," says M.  de  ] 
the  author  of  the  Life  of  ^enelo 
city  of  Paris  was  the  diocese  o 
Harlai,  who,  whatever  may  li*i 
his  other  faults,  possessed,  at  Ic 
wisdom,  and  the  merit  of  bein^^esL 
scrupulous  in  resisting  every  no 
opinion,  which  would  be  likely 
turb  the  tranquility  of  the  church 
public  order.  The  representation! 
were  made  to  this  prelate  ag»i 
dame  Guyon  and  Father  Lia  i 
seemed  to  him  to  require,  on  lii 
measures  of  precaution  and  seven 
he  thought  he  perceived  a  cool 
between  their  doctrine  and  th&t 
linos.  He  accordingly  demanda 
obtained  from  the  king  an  order 
cure  their  persons." 

The  matter  accordingly,  as  in  ti 
of  La  Combe,  was  brought  before 
Fourteenth.  The  charges,  as  the 
laid  before  the  king,  and  as  Hll 
Guyon  herself  has  stated  them, 
these:  That  she  maintained  he 
opinions;  that,  for  the  purpose  of 
catiiijg  these  opinions,  she  held  p 
religious  assemblies,  contrary  to  the 
tioe  and  rules  of  the  Catholic  <d 
that  she  had  published  a  duigerous 
containing  sentiments  similar  to  th 
the  Spiritual  Guide  of  Michael  de 
nos,  which  had  been  condemned 
Papal  decree;  and  that  she  kept 
written  correspondence  with  Ho 
who  was  now  imprisoned  at  Rome 
was  contended,  (such  being  the  chai 
of  her  opinions,  of  her  efforts,  and  a 
personal  relations  she  sustained,)  tl 
was  not  enough  merely  to  stop  the  < 
lation  of  her  writings  by  an  eodesia 
interdiction,  but  was  necessary  ab 
restrict  her  person,  and  to  unprisoa 
It  is  necessary  to  understand  tiM 
sition  of  the  mind  of  Louis.  Tm 
the  prevalence  of  heresy  within  hii 
minions,  he  had  alreadv  revoked 
Edict  of  Nantz,  and  had   sent  his 
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gooDB  to  the  Tarioiu  pazts  of  France,  for 
tile  pucpoae  of  breaking  up  and  diBpen- 
ing  the  religions  asiemblies  of  theTro- 
teitants.  Not  satisfied  with  purging 
France  from  heresies,  he  seems  to  have 
thought  that  it  would  be  for  his  glory,  as 
the  ddest  son  of  the  church,  to  do  the 
nme  thing  for  Italy.  It  was  with  this 
fading  that  he  had  employed  the  influence 
of  Fiance  in  the  person  of  the  French 
tmbaasador,  to  hasten  and  secure  ihe 
oondemnation  of  Molinos. 

The  Pope,  Innocent  Eleventh,  looking 
upon  M^inos  as  a    truly  humble  and 
pious  man,  whatever  might  be  the  errors 
of  his  opinions,  was    averse    to  taking 
extrame  meanirea.    It  was  the  influence 
of  the  king  of  France,  whose  dread  of 
heresy  had  become  with  him  a  control- 
ling motive  of  action,  which  apparently 
decided   the  Pope  to   take    the   course 
which  he  did.     And  accordingly  the  ac- 
cusers of  Madame  Guyon  knew  how  easy 
it  would  be  to  excite  the  suspicions  and 
the  indignation  of  Louis,  by  connecting 
the  docSnes  which  she  advocated  with 
those  of  Molinos,  to  which  he  had  been 
10  averse,  and  of  which  he  had  procured 
the  oondemnation.    Indeed,  although  she 
had  never  seen  Molinos,  and  still  less  had 
ever  corresponded  with  him,  as  had  been 
sUeged,  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  well  de- 
nied, that  there  was  a  similarity  in  their 
religioua     views.     The    real    objection 
sgamst  both  was  that  their  doctrines,  in- 
volving as  they  did,  a  reliance  upon  faith 
in  Chnst  alone  as  the  true  foundation  of 
the  Chiistian  life  in  aU  its  extent,  tended 
to  subvert  some  of  the  received  ideas  and 
pzaiCtioea  of  the  Catholic  church. 

LoiiiB,  therefore,  was  obviously  predis- 
poaed  to  c6ndemn  her.     In  this  state  of 
mind,  her  accusers  laid  before  him  a  let- 
ter   bearing  the   signature  of  Madame 
Guyon,  wMcb    contained   the  following 
It  was  a  forged  letter,  but  the 
was  not  aware  of  the  fact  at  the 
Ibe  passage  was  this: 
'*  I  have  great  designs  in  hand.     But 
inoe  the    imprisonment  of  Father  La 
I  Oombe,  I  am  nut  without  fears  that  my 
jlplaiia  may  prove  abortive.     I  am  closely 
kniciied,  and  as  a  matter  of  precaution  I 
kve  left  off  holding  religious  meetings 
i  my  own  house,  but  it  is  my  intention 
I  hold  them  in  other  streets  and  houses. " 
Tlus  letter,  in  which  Loids  thought  he 
the  germa  of  another  Protestantism 
iDging  up  in  his  own  city  and  under 
I  own  eye,  seemed  to  have  brought  him 


to  a  decision.  And  accordingly,  without 
further  deliberation,  he  issued  the  re- 
quisite letire  de  cachet,  or  sealed  order; 
and  Madame  Guyon,  although  she  was 
but  partially  recovered  from  a  severe  sick- 
ness, was  confined  as  a  prisoner  in  the 
Convent  of  St.  Marie,  in  the  suburb  cd 
St  Antoine.  This  took  place  on  the  29th 
of  January,  1688,  a  little  more  than  three 
months  aitei  the  imprisonment  of  La 
Combe. 

<<  On  the  29th  of  January,  1688,"  she 
says,  ''I  went  to  the  Convent  of  St. 
Marie.  This  convent  was  selected  be- 
cause the  Mother  Superior  was  known  to 
be  particularly  zealous  in  the  execution 
of  tne  king's  orders.  I  received  the  sum- 
mons which  required  me  to  go  there  in 
the  early  part  of  the  day.  A  number  of 
hours  were  allowed  me  before  I  left  my 
house,  in  whidi  I  received  the  calls  and 
svmpathy  of  many  friends.  When  I  ar- 
rived at  the  convent  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  da^,  I  learnt  that  I  must  be  shut  up 
alone  m  a  small  chamber  which  served 
as  my  prison;  and  though  I  was  feeble,  I 
was  not  allowed  a  maid  to  render  me  as- 
sistance. The  residents  of  the  convent 
were  prepossessed  with  such  frightful 
statements  in  relation  to  me,  that  they 
looked  upon  me  as  I  appeared  among 
them  with  a  sort  of  horror.  Those  who 
were  the  agents  in  these  transactions  se- 
lected for  my  jailor  a  nun,  who  they  sup- 
posed, from  the  severitv  of  her  character 
would  treat  me  with  the  greatest  rigor. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  result  verified  their 
anticipations. 

'*  She  not  only  regarded  me  as  a  her- 
etic, which  m^r  enemies  knew  was  enough 
to  ensure  her  ill-will,  but  obviously  look- 
ed upon  me  as  an  enthusiast,  a  hypocrite, 
and  one  disordered  in  mind.  God  alone 
knows  what  she  made  me  suffer.  As  she 
thought  to  surprise  me  in  my  words  I 
was  very  careful  in  all  my  expressions, 
but  the  more  careful  I  was,  the  worse  it 
was  with  me.  I  made  more  slips,  and 
gave  her  more  advantages  over  me  in 
consequence  of  my  care,  iMsides  the  anxi- 
ietj'  which  was  necessarilv  occasioned  in 
my  own  mind  by  it.  I  tnen  left  myself 
as  I  was,  and  resolved,  though  this  wo- 
man shotdd  bring  me  to  the  scaffold,  by 
the  false  reports  which  she  was  oontin- 
uidly  canying  to  the  Prioress  or  Mother 
Superior,  that  I  would  simply  resign  my- 
self to  my  lot.  And  thus  I  entered  into 
my  former  peaceful  condition. " 

One  result  of  her  imprisonment  was 
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that  her  family,  which  the  had  onoe  more 
oollected  around  her,  wae  again  broken 
up.  Amid  the  variouB  trials  and  labors 
she  passed  through,  she  had  one  conso- 
lation, which  she  valued  much; — it  was 
the  society  of  her  bttle  daughter.  This 
daughter,  who  was  now  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  her  age,  had  been  her  constant 
companion. 

"I  thought,"  says  she,  "it  would  be 
consistent  with  the  objects  of  my  impris- 
onment, to  permit  my  daughter  to  be 
left  with  me«  and  also  one  of  mv  maid 
servants,  whose  assistance  I  needed.  [It 
will  be  recollected,  that  she  was  scarcely 
recovered  from  a  severe  sickness.]  But 
in  this  I  was  disappointed.  My  daugh- 
ter was  most  at  my  heart;  having  cost 
me  much  care  in  her  education. 

But  they  would  not  let  her  remain. 
My  heart  was  deeply  affected,  when  they 
took  her  from  me.  She  was  taken  away, 
I  knew  not  where.  Finding  that  they 
would  not  allow  her  to  remain  with  me. 
I  requested  that  she  might  be  permittea 
to  stisy  in  another  part  of  the  convent, 
which  would  be  some  satisfaction,  al- 
though I  should  not  see  her.  But  this 
was  not  granted;  nor  would  they  allow 
any  person  to  bring  an^  news  of  her. 
So  that  I  was  obliged  to  give  her  up,  and 
to  sacrifice  her,  as  it  were,  as  if  she  were 
mine  no  longer."  It  was  here  that  she 
was  enclosed,  in  solitary  imprisonment, 
for  eight  months. 

Evexy  thing,  which  is  connected  with 
human  calamity,  especially  evexy  thing 
which  is  connected  with  suffering  virtue, 
becomes  historical.  The  prisoner  leaves 
not  only  his  name,  but  imperishable  as- 
sociations on  his  prison.  But  farther 
than  what  has  just  been  stated,  Madame 
Guyon  has  not  said  much  of  the  place. 
Perhaps  it  would  not  be  expected  of  her 
to  do  it.  Secondary  incidents  and  instru- 
metalities,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil, 
passed  eanly  from  her  mind.  She  seems 
to  have  forgot  both  herself  and  others  in 
her  views  of  that  mysterious  wisdom 
and  goodness  which  presides  over  all 
things,  however  afllicted.  And  hence 
weknow  more  of  the  placid  resignation 
of  the  prisoner,  than  we  do  of  the  attri- 
butes of  the  prison.  She  herself  has 
told  it  in  one  of  her  own  sweet  songs, 
which  is  striking  by  its  simplicity  as  well 
as  its  piety;  and  which  we  venture  to 
give  to  the  reader  in  a  nearly  literal 
translation: 


ALlTTLB  BiKD  I 

A  litUe  bird  I  am. 

Shut  from  the  fields  of  air; 
And  in  my  cage  I  sit  and  ain^ 

To  him  who  placed  me  tharo  ; 
Well  pleased  a  prisoner  to  be. 
Because,  my  God,  it  pleases  ^FIb.4 


Naught  have  I  else  to  do; 

I  sing  the  whole  day  long; 
And  He,  whom  most  i  love  to 

Doth  listen  to  my  sons; 
He    caught  and    bound  my 

wing, 
But  still  He  bends  to  hear  me  i 

Thou  hast  an  ear  to  hear; 

A  heart  to  love  and  bless; 
And,  though  my  notes  were  e'c 

Thou  would'st  not  hear  the  li 
Because  Thou  knowest  as  they-  f^i 
That  love,  sweet  love,  inspires  tl 

My  cage  confines  me  round; 

Abroad  I  cannot  fly; 
But,  thou^  my  wing  is  doaely  bo 

My  heart's  at  liberty. 
My  prison  walls  cannot  control 
The  flight,  the  freedom  of  my  uau. 

OhI  it  is  good  to  soar. 
These  bolts  and  bars  above, 

To  Him  whose  purpose  I  adore 
Whoseprovidence  I  love; 

And  in  Thy  mighty  Will  to  find 

The  joy,  the  fr^dom  of  my  mind 


«<»M^^'V^^»»»» 
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Oh,  what  is  woman — what  her  sm 
Her  lip  of  love — her  eye  of  light^i 
What  is  she,  if  her  lip  reviles 
The  lowly  Jesus !  Love  may  write 
His  name  upon  her  marble  brow. 
And  linger  in  her  curls  of  jet — 
The  light  spring  flower  may  acaroel] 
Beneath  her  step,  and  yet-nrnd  yi 
Witiiout  that  grace,  shell  be 
A  lighter  thing  than  vanity. 
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N   THK    BYBNIKQ   PRECEDING  HIS  JUBI- 


This  addrew  waB  deliyered  in  the 
kail  of  the  hotel  '^Kronprinz,"  in 
Halle,  before  an  andienee  conmwting  of 
a  few  ladies  and  a  large  number  of  pa- 
pile,  both  old  and  young,  who  had  aa- 
•emUed  with  Dr.  Tholnck  to  celebrate 
the  fiftieth  anniveraary  of  the  begin- 
ning of  his  life-work  as  a  teacher. 
His  academical  degree  was  taken  at 
Berlin,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one. 

£.  A.  iMf  Jr. 

I  know  that  it  is  not  only  my  schol- 
an  alone  who  are  here  to-night — 
scholars,  that  me%ns  pupils,  and  pupils 
who  are  on  the  pupil-list  are  ciphers 
and  not  yet  numbers;  that  is,  not  ad- 
mirers, as  I  understand  the  word — for 
in  connection  with  admiiers  I  cannot 
help  thinking  of  the  cravat  and  the 
dress-coat,  and  the  very  idea  chills  me; 
but  that  most  of  you,  and  especially 
thoee  who  have  come  from  afar,  are  my 
friends — friends  in  Christ,  yes,  of 
many  may  I  say  children  in  Christ, 
and  truly  with  pain  brought  forth. 
So  I  will  be  ftee,  and  unbosom  myself 
to  you  in  a  few  familiar  words,  as 

^^OonlbMioiiB  ftrom  me. 
And  wiihet  for  yon.** 

In  designating  the  character  of  my 
l]fe^»reer,  you  are  wont  to  say;  "A 
life  with  the  young,  fruitful  in  bless- 
ings." Were  I  to  dispute  this,  I  should 
only  detract  from  the  glory  of  the 
LoondL  But  the  blessiDg  has  been  pe- 
caEuur.  It  has  not  been  simply  ^e 
blessing  of  ApoUos,  which  is  given  to 
many  a  one,  to  foster,  to  cherish;  but 
alao  in  a  high  degree  that  of  Paul. 
Not  only  like  Apollos,  to  water;  but 
like  Paul,  to  plant,  to  breath  new  life 
into  the  cold,  starving,  misguided  life 
c€  the  young.  And  ^is  can  be  done 
odIj  when  the  spirit  of  fire  (Feuergeist) 
from  God  is  there,  as  the  bearer  of  the 


breath  of  God.  Above  all  else,  that 
for  which,  in  reviewing  the  past,  I 
thank  the  Lord  with  prayerful  wonder 
is  the  spirit  of  fire  out  of  God's  own 
heart  wluch  has  been  given  me,  from 
the  time  when  I  first  received  the 
baptism  of  fire. 

The  matter  of  this  baptism  is  very 
simple.  For  from  my  seventeendi 
year  onward,  to  those  with  whom  I 
have  become  acquainted  I  have  put 
the  question,  ''What  is  the  end  of 
manr  For  that  it  is  knowledge  I 
could  not  believe;  nor  could  I  believe 
that  it  is  even  work  (toirken)  unless  it 
is  proceeded  by  growth  (toerden). 
What  is  the  true  growth  in  man's  lifel 
Then  became  the  vital  question.  And 
at  that  time  Grod  brought  me  into  con- 
tact with  an  old  man  in  whom  Jesus 
Christ  was  formed,  the  hope  of  glory. 
Then  I  learned  what  was  the  true 
growth  in  man's  life;  and,  once  having 
that,  I  had  the  true  work  also. 

Thus  my  life  received  the  watch- 
word which  it  has  ever  since  held  £Eust. 
''I  have  but  one  passion,  and  that  is 
HE,  and  HE  ALONE,"  The  way  in 
which,  since  that  time,  this  passion 
has  come  more  and  more  to  possess 
my  heart,  I  must  regard  as  verily  a 
miracle.  Every  one  who  knew  noth- 
ing of  Christ  I  considered  as  a  fortress 
which  must  be  won  in  his  name. 
This  feeling  came  into  my  heart  at  the 
very  beginning,  before  mj  years  of 
teaching  commenced.  I  was  yet  in  my 
eighteenth  year  when  the  Lord  gave 
me  my  first  youthfril  soul.  It  was  an 
artillery  officer,  and,  yet  more,  a  Jew 
by  birth — ^a  wild,  ungainly  creature, 
who  had  roamed  about  the  world  with- 
out object  and  without  rest;  yet  in  a 
short  time^  he  became  such  a  CSiristian 
as  put  me  to  the  blush. 

And  so  this  work  has  gone  on — 
gone  on  by  pen  and  by  mouSi;  in  Ber- 
lin and  in  Haile;  at  home  and  abroad;  in 
evil  report  and  in  good  report;  always 
bruised  in  body,  but  never  crushed, 
like  those  about  to  die,  and^  behold, 
they  li  ve.  Thus  has  it  gone  on  in  the 
Divine    strength.      And  when  I  now 
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look  back  on  the  times  which  lie  be- 
hind me,  on  the  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  youthful  hearts  which  I  have 
seen  bloom;  when  I  realize  that  it  has 
all  been  the  fruit  of  an  inner  neoessily, 
as  the  apostle  says,  ''For  though  I 
preach  the  Gospel,  I  have  nothing  to 
glory  of,  for  necessity  is  laid  upon  me; 
yea,  woe  is  me  if  I  preach  not  tiie  Qos- 
pel!"  tiien  I  ask  can  he  who  looks  oyer 
such  a  life,  standing  at  its  close,  do 
other  than  say,  «'It  is  the  Lordr  This 
I  do  say,  praising  and  blessing  him 
who  through  so  great  want,  weakness, 
and  trouble,  through  so  many  strug- 
gles and  conflicts,  has  brought  me  to 
this  hour:  "It  is  the  Lord." 

But  especially  has  it  been  the  Lord 
among  the  youthful  souls.  Yes  that 
is  true  which  they  report  as  my  dictum: 
''Rather  with  the  licentiates  than 
with  the  pastors;  rather  with  the  stu- 
dents than  with  the  licentiates." 
They  call  me  truly,  in  distinction  from 
a  book-professor,  "a  student-professor," 
who  has  had  his  home  among  the  stu- 
dents, and  nowhere  so  much  as  there. 
Yes,  in  the  germinating  seeds  in  these 
souls  have  I  found  and  do  I  find  my 
pleasure — ^in  the  flower-buds,  as  they 
unfold  leaf  by  leaf,  and  the  flower- 
bells  as  they  spring  out  of  them,  with 
diverse  fragrance  and  varying  colors. 
To  see  this  is  a  rich  enjoyment,  and  he 
who  has  once  fbund  his  delight  in  such 
work,  and  whom  Qod  has  permitted  to 
become  a  professor — ^he  knows  no  more 
of  toil,  but  a  fullness  of  joy. 

And  thus  have  I  passed  my  days; 
and  up  to  this  last  moment  my  profes- 
sor-Hfe  has  not  been  my  toil,  but  my 
real  delight.  I  have  seen  the  secrets 
of  oh!  how  many  young  men  reveal 
themselves  to  me.  I  have  seen  them 
stray  far,  ikr  away  from  that  which  is 
the  true  aim  of  life;  and  I  have  had 
the  comfort  that  many,  many  such  a 
one  has  become  aware  of  it,  and  now 
finds  his  joy  where  I  have  found  mine. 

Yet  in  the  life  of  a  student-professor 
unvarying  enjoyment  is  not  to  be 
looked  for.     Ah!  if  it  were  so  that 


at  every  word  an  echo  would  ring  oat 
of  the  awakened  heart,  liiat  benieadi 
each  warm  spiritual  breath  the  green 
shoots  would  spring  forth,  and  that  in 
this  process  every  giving  were  also  a 
receiving,  then,  indeed,  would  it  be 
happiness  without  alloy. 

But  this  is  far  from  being  always 
the  case.  Here,  too,  are  the  mute  and 
dull  and  slow  minds,  into  which  m» 
may  call  again  and  again,  and  yet  no 
sound  ring  back  to  him;  where  aue 
may  thrust  in  the  spade  at  eveiy  point 
without  meeting  anything  that  dioks 
beneath  him.  And  by  such  mindsil 
was  my  lot  to  be  surrounded  in  those 
first  years — ^when  among  the  nine  hun- 
dred theological  students  of  Halle  hard- 
ly any  could  be  found  about  me  except 
the  small,  the  ungifted,  the  powerless, 
the  witless;  while,  on  the  other  side, 
in  contrast  with  the'^'orthodox  idiots," 
as  they  had  to  be  called,  stood  the  taJ- 
ented,  the  brilliant,  and  the  ambitious. 
This  was  one  of  the  most  trying  periods 
of  my  life,  in  which  I  learned  the  love 
that  seeks  and  follows.  Oh,  my  be- 
loved colleagues  of  to  day,  to  leam 
this  love  is  for  a  teacher  of  students 
the  hardest,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
sublimest  task,  according  to  the  exam- 
ple of  Him  who  came  to  seek  that 
which  was  lost 

Among  those  young  men,  some 
were  amiable,  but  frivolous  and  giddy. 
Of  this  class  was  the  ^ell-known  ed- 
itor of  Kladderadatach,  my  table-com- 
panion, commended  to  my  care  by  a 
pious  Jewish  mother.  He  was  giddy 
and  easily  led  astray,  but  loveable;  and 
he  yielded  to  the  seeking  and  follow- 
ing love. 

Then  there  was  another  brou|^t 
near  to  my  heart  by  a  godly  mother. 
He  soon  fell  among  companions,  by 
whom  he  was  led  into  the  broad  and 
slippery  way.  Contrition  and  retuni 
followed;  but  then  came  another  £alL 
When  he  could  be  found  at  bome  at 
no  other  at  time,  I  sought  him  more 
than  once  at  six  o'clock  in  tbe  morn- 
ing.    I   visited  him  in  prison,  that  I 
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mji^t  remind  him  of  what  he  well 
knew  but  always  forgot. 

A  few  days  after  I  uttered  in  the 
hoar  of  my  devotion  that  the  preacher 
would  have  a  hard  task,  but  for  the 
wituess  even  in  frivolous  hearts,  that 
njB  "He  is  right."  The  very  next 
e^eaiug  I  received  a  note  from  him. 
"Yes,  now  I  know  that  Ood's  Word 
his  a  witness  in  the  hum^in  heart.  I, 
hsve  felt  its  working."  And  he  prom- 
ised to  abandon  his  anociates,  and  en- 
ter upon  a  new  life.  My  words  had 
broo^t  him  to  himself;  but  would  he 
hsve  strength  to  stand  fasti 

Four  or  five  days  after,  late  in  the 
evening,  came  a  card  from  him:  ''Thol- 
uck  sighs,  Tholuck  prays;  but  we  will 
have  our  drunk  out." 

Tet  this  very  man  is  now  a  preach- 
er in  Berlin.  Only  once  have  I  had 
from  him  a  reminder  of  times  gone  by; 
hut  the  recollection  that  lingers  in  my 
breast  is  warmer  even  than  that  re- 
minder. 

And  thus  it  goes  with  a  student-pro- 
fessor.    His  is  not  an  easy  task  alone, 
and  accompanied  merely  with  pleasure. 
He  has  also  in  the  love  which  seeks  and 
follows  a  difficult  work.     But  oh!  what 
a  joyous  one,  when  the  young  men 
whom  he  seeks,   emerging  from  their 
long    wanderings  and  awaking   from 
their   long  slumber,   place  themselves 
at  the  feet  of  Jesus!    This,  too,  is  la- 
bor;  but  it  brings  with  it  an  elevated 
enjoyinent,  like  all  suooessful  efforts, 
where  every  giving  is  at  the  same  time 
a  receiving. 

Ab  I  now  look  back,  I  am  able  to 
say:  ''Yes  I  have  done  somewhat  in 
this  work,  and  have  been  permitted  to 
enjoy  aomething  in  it.  But  just  at 
this  point  speaks  the  monitor  within, 
which  tells  one  how  much  has  been  left 
undone  that  ought  to  have  been  done. 
And  if  there  should,  *perchance,  be  any 
here  to-night  who,  out  of  the  time  long 
gone  hy,  recall  dutieis  toward  them 
that  I  failed  to  discharge— of  these  I 
beg  for^veness,  as  they  will  ask  for- 
nyeoesB  of  those  toward  whom  they 
teTO  fiuled. 


And  now  to  you  who  still  remem- 
ber those  old  times  I  have  only  to  di- 
rect a  word  of  desire.  You  know,  my 
friends,  that  I  have  had  to  go  through 
long,  trying  contests,  through  many 
evil  reports,  with  a  bruised,  if  not 
broken-down  body,  and  often  ex- 
hausted on  the  way,  though  always 
made  strong  again.  You,  too,  are 
about  to  face  times  of  struggle;  but 
it  Ib  another  battle  from  that  which 
I  have  had  to  fight.  It  is  one  which 
might  lead  to  despair.  Atthattimel 
had  to  contend  against  a  sinking,  worn- 
out  age,  against  a  dying  generation 
which  had  received  its  verdict  from  its 
own  time.  In  such  a  battle  one  can 
fight  valiantly  and  joyfully,  not  shrink- 
ing from  blows  and  wounds,  because 
he  wins  victories. 

You  have  now  to  contend  against  a 
rising,  vigorous  generation,  against  the 
spirit  of  an  age  {einen  xeitgeUt)  which 
moves  on  like  a  ship  under  full  saiL 
Many  of  you  have  already  felt  the 
breath  of  this  so  boldly  on-striding 
time,  and  from  this  have  become  faint 
of  heart. 

Now,  my  friends,  what  I  first  of  all 
would  say  to  you  is  this:  Let  us  not 
lightly  despise  this  generation;  let  us 
not  hastily  condemn  it.  Let  us  fully 
recognise  its  might  and  overcome  it 
with  the  power  which  comes  from  God. 
Seldom  does  the  spirit  of  any  age  con- 
tain only  lies  and  dross;  and  surely 
this  zeiigeUt  does  not.  We  may  well 
believe  that  our  new  bom  country, 
after  it  has  overoome  its  sworn,  heredi- 
tary enemy  in  such  a  bitter  struggle, 
will  come  forth  with  a  susceptibility 
{empfa/ngUchkeU)  for  that  holiest  of  all 
possessions,  without  which  our  united 
young  Oermany  cannot  be  blessed — I 
mean,  th^  spirit  of  faith. 

Therefore,  let  us  not  despise  this 
new  age;  let  us  not  hastily  cast  it  aside. 
But  let  us  separate  the  dross  and  the 
metal — separate  them  by  the  purify-* 
ing  spirit  of  fire  which  lies  in  the 
watchword^  <<I  have  but  one  passion, 
and  that  is  He  and  only  He."  We  do 
not  always  ask  ourselves  whether  we 
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can  say,  with  Paul,  'The  love  of 
Christ  constraineth  os.^  We  have 
not  enough  of  this  oonstraining  im- 
pulse, for  we  hare  not  enough  cdf  the 
spirit  of  fire  (Feitergeist). 

Yet  no  one  can  conquer  the  world 
who  has  not  already  been  conquered 
by  Christ  Where,  however,  Christ  is 
so  the  conqueror  in  a  man  that  he  is 
forced  to  cry  out,  "I  have  but  one 
passion,  and  that  is  He  and  only  He," 
then  he  is  able  to  ovecome  the  world. 
And  to  do  this  does  not  require  the 
spirit  of  Paul.  And  St  John  has  al- 
so affirmed:  ''G-reater  is  He  that  is  in 
you  than  he  that  is  in  the  world." 

To  this  FmLergsisty  as  bearer  of  the 
breath  of  God,  must  be  added  to  the 
other  watchword  also:  "Not  simply 
preaching,  not  simply  teaching;  but  a 
love  which  seeks  and  follows." 

To  you  who  have  long  stood  by  me 
I  say  this  at  what  is  perhaps  the  close 
of  my  career.  I  have  preached  and 
taught  during  my  life;  and  what  I 
have  done  in  this  way  is  known  to  the 
world.  But  all  this  I  value  less  than 
that  I  am  permitted,  though  in  weak- 
ness and  imperfection,  to  exercise  that 
love  which  seeks  and  follows.  This 
is  a  work  of  which  the  world  knows 
little,  but  of  which  the  Lord  God 
knows  much.  And  it  is  this  love 
which  seeks  and  follows  that  I  now 
wish  for  you.  The  great  and  the 
learned  may,  perhaps,  value  your 
words  far  lees  on  this  account;  but  do 
not,  therefore,  neglect  the  poor,  the 
lowly,  and  the  weak.  That  is  the 
watchword  of  Jesus  Christ.  ''Have 
ye  not  read:  out  of  tiie  mouth  of 
babes  and  sucklings  hast  thou  perfected 
praise."  Best  assured  that  this  labor 
on  a  small  scale,  this  seeking  and  fol- 
lowing the  lost,  will  not  be  in  vain; 
and  that  you,  too,  will  be  able  to  say: 
Yes,  among  the  happiest  fruits  of  my 
labors  must  I  count  that  even  among 
the  lowly,  the  neglected,  the  despised, 
among  the  frivolous  and  worldly,  by 
faithful  seeking  and  following,  some 
have  been  won  that  will  finally 
praise  Him  whom  we  praise. 


Now,  honored  friends,  I  hasten  to 
coliclude.  These  are,  probably,  the 
last  things  which  many  of  you  will 
ever  hear  from  ,my  lips;  and  on  the 
words  of  one  about  to  leave  us  do  we 
often  dwell  longest  and  most  faithfol- 
ly.  Thus  may  you  dwell  upon  these 
words.  And  when,  in  future  years, 
your  hair  has  grown  gray,  and  yon 
come  to  look  back  on  a  fifty  years'  la- 
bor for  Christ,  of  a  love  that  seeks 
and  follows,  then  you  will  recall  these 
my  last  words,  as  I,  even  to  the  dose 
of  life,  shall  remember  with  gratitude 
that  it  has  been  permitted  me  on  this 
day  to  utter  them. 

lndq>endent 
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Ikmortal  Love,  forever  full, 

Forever  flowing  free, 
Forever  shared,  forever  whole, 

A  never-ebbing  sea! 

Our  outward  lips  confess  the  name 

All  other  names  above; 
Love  only  knoweth  whence  it  came, 

And  oomprehendeth  love. 

Blow,  winds  of  God,  awake  and  Uow 

The  miits  of  earth  away! 
Shine  out,  O  Light  Divine,  and  show 

How  wide  and  far  we  stny ! 

Hush  every  lip,  dose  every  book, 
The  strife  of  tongues  forbear; 

Whv  forward  reach,  or  baokwaid  look. 
For  love  that  clasps  like  air? 

We  may  not  climb  the  heavenly  steeps 
To  bring  the  Lord  Christ  down; 

In  vain  we  search  the  lowest  deeps, 
For  him  no  depths  can  drown. 

Nor  holy  bread,  nor  blood  of  gnpe. 

The  Imeaments  restore 
Of  him  we  know  in  outward  shape 

And  in  the  flesh  no  more. 
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H«  oometh  not  a  king  to  reign; 

The  world's  long  hope  is  dim; 
The  weuy  centuries  watch  in  vain 

The  clouds  of  heaven  for  him. 

Death  comes,  life  goes;  the  asking  eye 

And  ear  are  answerless; 
The  grave  is  dumb,  the  hollow  sky 

Is  sad  with  silentness. 

The  letter  £ail%  and  systems  fall, 

And  every  symbol  wanes; 
The  Spirit  over-brooding  all 

Itcffnal  Love  remains. 

And  not  for  signs  in  heaven  above 

Or  earth  below  they  look, 
Who  know  with  John  his  smile  of  love, 

With  Peter  his  rebuke. 

In  joyof  inward  peace,  or  sense 

(k  sorrow  over  sin, 
He  is  his  own  best  evidence, 

His  witness  is  within. 

No  fable  old,  nor  mythic  lore, 
Nor  dream  of  bards  and  seers, 

No  dead  fact  stranded  on  the  shore 
Of  the  oblivious  years; — 

Bat  warm,  sweet,  tender,  even  yet 

A  present  help  is  he; 
And  faith  has  still  its  Olivet, 

And  love  its  Galilee. 

The  healing  of  hia  seamless  dress 

Is  by  our  beds  of  pain; 
We  touoh  him  iu  life's  throng  and  press. 

And  we  are  whole  again. 

Through  him  the  first  fond  prayers  are 


Oar  lips  of  childhood  frame, 

.    The  last  low  whispers  of  our  dead 

Are  burdened  with  his  name. 

O  Lord  and  Master  of  us  all! 
Whatever  our  name  or  sign, 
t  We  own  thy  sway,  we  hear  thy  call. 
We  test  our  lives  by  thine. 

,^  Thoa  iudgest  us;  thy  purity 
Doth  all  our  lusts  condemn; 

'•.  The  love  that  draws  us  nearer  thee 
Is  hot  with  wrath  to  them. 

I 

,^  Onr  thoog^its  lie  open  to  thy  sight: 
}     Andt  naked  to  likj  glance, 
I  Oar  secret  sins  are  m  the  light 
*     Of  thy  pure  countenance. 
Mar.  5. 


Thy  healing  puns,  a  keen  distress 

Thy  tender  light  shines  in; 
Thy  sweetness  is  the  bitterness. 

Thy  grace  the  pang  of  sin. 

Yet,  weak  and  blinded  though  we  be, 

Tkou  dost  our  service  own; 
We  bring  our  varying  gifts  to  thee, 

And  thou  rejeotest  none. 

To  thee  our  full  humanity. 

Its  joys  and  pains,  belong; 
The  wrong  of  man  to  man  on  thee 

Inflicts  a  deeper  wrong. 

Who  hates,  hates  thee,  who  loves  be- 
comes 

Thereinto  thee  allied; 
All  sweet  accords  of  hearts  and  homes 

In  thee  are  multiplied. 

Deep  strike  thy  roots,  O  heavenly  Vine, 

Within  our  earthly  sodj 
Most  human  and  yet  most  divine. 

The  flower  of  man  and  Ood! 

O  Love!  O  life!  Our  ftuth  and  sight 

Thy  presence  maketh  one: 
As  through  transfigured  clouds  of  white 

We  trace  the  noonday  sun. 

So,  to  our  mortal  eyes  subdued. 
Flesh- veiled,  but  not  concealed, 

We  know  in  thee  the  fatherhood 
And  heart  of  God  revealed. 

We  faintly  hear,  we  dimly  see. 

In  differing  phrase  we  pray; 
But,  dim  or  clear,  we  own  in  thee 

The  Light,  the  Truth,  the  Way! 

The  homage  that  we  render  thee 

Is  still  our  Father's  own; 
Nor  jealous  claim  or  rivalry 

Divides  the  Cross  and  Throne. 

To  do  thy  will  is  more  than  praise, 
As  words  are  less  than  de^b. 

And  simple  trust  can  find  thy  ways 
We  miss  with  chart  of  creeds. 

No  pride  of  self  thy  service  hath, 

No  place  for  me  and  mine; 
Our  human  strength  is  weakness,  death 

Our  life,  apart  from  thine. 

Apart  from  thee  all  gain  is  loss. 

All  labor  vaioly  done; 
The  solemn  shadow  of  thy  Cross 

Is  better  than  the  sun. 
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Alone,  O  Love  ineffable! 

Thy  saving  name  is  given; 
To  turn  aside  from  thee  is  hell. 

To  walk  with  thee  is  heaven! 

How  vain,  seoore  in  all  thou  art, 

Onr  noisy  ohampionship! — 
The  sighini;  of  the  contrite  heart 

Is  more  than  flattering  lip. 

Not  thine  the  bigot's  partial  plea, 

Nor  thine  the  zealot's  ban; 
Thou  well  oanst  spare  a  love  of  thee 

Which  ends  in  hate  ol  man. 

Our  Friend,  our  Brother,  and  our  Lord, 

What  may  thy  service  be?  — 
Nor  name,  nor  form,  nor  ritual  word, 

But  simply  following  thee. 

We  bring  no  ghastly  holocaust, 

We  pUe  no  graven  stone; 
He  serves  thee  best  who  loveth  most 

His  brothers  and  thy  own. 

Thy  litanies,  sweet  offices 

Of  love  and  gratitude; 
Thy  sacramental  liturgies, 

The  joy  of  doing  good. 

In  vain  shall  waves  of  incense  drift 

The  vaulted  nave  around, 
In  vain  the  minster  turret  lift 

Its  bracen  weights  of  sound. 

The  heart  must  ring  thy  Christmas  bells. 

The  inward  altars  raise; 
In  faith  and  hope  thy  oanticles. 

And  its  obedience  praise! 


*Wi^^^^MMM¥ 


The  Baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
—By  Asa  Mahan,  D.  D.,  Published  by 
W.  C.  Palmer  of  New  York.  This  is 
a  book  of  great  merit,  it  shows  by  the 
Bible,  and  the  experience  of  christians 
in  all  ages,  that  by  the  power  of  the 
spirit  we  may  live  the  higher  life  and 
always  overcome  through  Christ  It  is 
a  work  of  very  great  ability  and  entire- 
ly free  from  denominational  bias.  We 
give  in  this  number  of  the  Miscellany 
a  few  extracts  from  this  work,  on  pages 
88,  89,  and  90.  The  price  of  the  book 
is  SI, 25.  We  will  send  it  to  any  one  who 
will  send  us  two  subscribers  for  tlie 
Miscellany. 


FALLS  OF  NIASASA. 


BY  DR.  COMSTOCK.  , 

This  in  the  most  magnificent  water-fiU 
in  the  world.  It  is  situated  between 
Lake  Erie  above,  and  Lake  Onttrio  be- 
low; the  cataract  hexDf  formed  by  the 
passage  of  the  water  from  one  hike  to 
the  oi^er.  The  distance  between  the 
nearest  shores  of  these  lakes  is  about 
thirty-seven  miles,  and  the  height  of  the 
Erie  above  Ontario  is,  according  to  Mr. 
Featherstonhaugh,  322  feet  On  flowing 
out  of  the  upper  lake,  the  river  is  abnoet 
on  a  level  with  its  banks,  so  that,  if  it 
should  rise  perpendioulariy  eight  or  ten 
feet,  it  would  lay  under  water  the  adja- 
cent flat  country  of  Upper  Canada  on 
the  west,  and  {Murt  of  the  state  of  New 
York  on  the  east  The  river  where  it 
issues,  is  about  twenty-five  feet  deep, 
and  three-quarters  qf  a  mile  wide.  Its 
descent  is  fifty  feet  in  half  a  mile.  Gosi 
Island,  at  the  veir  verge  of  the  cataract, 
divides  the  water  into  parts.  The  stream 
on  the  American  side  is  1,072  fee*  wide; 
and  the  curvature  of  the  great  Hone- 
shoe  fall  is  2,376  feet  wide;  making  the 
width  of  the  whole  at  the  falls,  3,448 
feet. 

Although  the  aggregate  descent  from 
Erie  to  Ontario  is  322  feet,  the  perpen- 
dicular fall  at  the  cataract  is  leasumn 
one-half  this  distance. 

The  following  particulars  are  from  Mr. 
Featherstonhaugh's  journal: 

Feet  Miks. 

Fall  from  Erie  to  the  rapids 

above  the  Cataract  of  Ki- 

acara, 15    in   23 

Fall  of  the  rapids  to  the  edge 

of  the  Cataract, 51     "       i 

Fall  of  the  Horseshoe  Cati^ 

ract 150 

From  Horseshoe  fall  to  Lew- 

iston, 104      "  13 

From  Lewiston  to  Ontario,.     2      "13 

322  36l| 

There  is  no  doubt  but  the  Falls 
Niagara,  at  some  remote  period,  were^i 
Queenston,  which  is  about  seven 
below     their   present     situaticm. 
breadth  of  the  gorge  or  excavmtion 
by  the  waters,  is,  on  approaduDg 
falls,  about  1^200  feet,  but  is  mud  Bar^ 
rower  towards  Queenston. 
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The  Idnd  of  rock  through  which  it 
puMs  ooofliBta  of  lim€BtoDe  and  shale, 
the  latter  a  dark  colored,  shellj  forma- 
fckm,  80  feet  thick,  lying  under  the  lime- 
skme.  The  limestone  ia  70  feet  thicJc, 
ibo?6  which  is  the  ordinary  soil  of  the 
ootmtiy. 

The  limeBtone  is  hard,  and  lies  in  hor- 
iaontsl  strata  at  the  edge  of  the  falls;  but 
the  ahale  is  soft,  and  is  acted  upon  with 
mneh  greater  facility  than  the  limestone, 
10  that  the  latter  rock  often  overhangs 
the  loimer,  perhaps  forty  feet  at  the 
edge  of  the  precipice. 

Tbe  blasts  of  wind  charged  with  spray, 
which  rise  out  of  the  pool  into  which  tins 
eoonDous  cascade  is  projected,  strike 
agsmst  the  shale  beds,  so  that  their  dis- 
iaienation  is  coufeant;  and  the  superin- 
aunbent  projecting  limestone,  being  left 
without  a  foundation,  faUs  from  time  to 
time  in  immense  rocky  masses.  When 
these  enormous  fragments  f aU  a  shock  is 
Mt,  often  at  considerable  distances,  ac- 
eampanied  by  a  noise  resembling  a  dis*- 
tuiidapof  thunder. 

The  waters,  which  exnand  at  the  falls, 
wheie  they  are  divided  by  the  ishmd,  are 
eonttacted  again  after  their  union  into  a 
stream,  averaging  not  more  than  500  feet 
bnad.  In  the  natrow  channel,  immedi- 
•teiy  below  thia  immense  rush  of  waters, 
shost  ma^  pass  across  the  stream  with 
■sfety.  The  pool  into  which  the  cataract 
is  precipitated,  being  170  feet  deep,  the 
<fawwnding  water  sinks  down,  and  forms 
ID  under  current,  while  the  superficial 
edy  carries  the  upper  stream  back  to- 
wirds  the  main  &1L 

Ifr.  LyeU,  who  refers  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  on  the  earSi's 
msihee  to  **  causes  now  in  operation," 
jteias  thut  the  recession  of  the  falls  has 
hean  at  the  rate  of  fifty  yards  in  forty 
IWUB,  and  therefore  a  littile  more  than 
wee  feet  on  an  average  in  each  year. 

"  If  the  ratio  of  recession,"  says  he 
''had  never  exceeded  fift^  yards  in  forty 
"  ,  it  must  have  required  nearlv  ten 
I  years  for  the  excavation  of  the 
» ravine;  but  no  probable  conjecture 
I  be  offiared  as  to  the  quantity  of  time 
in  auch  an  operation,  because 
letrofcade  movement  may  have  been 
'i  mate  rapid  when  the  whole  current 
confined  within  a  space  not  exoeed- 
fwk  foorth,  or  a  fifth,  part  of  that  which 
IsHa  now  oooupy.  Should  the  erq- 
I  action  not  be  accelerated  in  future, 
jkvill  take  upwards  of  thirty  thousand 


years  for  the  falls  to  reach  Lake  Erie, 
(twenty-five  miles  distant,)  to  which  they 
seem  destined  to  arrive  in  the  course  of 
time,  unless  some  eiuiJiquake  changes 
the  relative  levels  of  the  districts.  The 
Table-land  extending  from  Lake  Erie, 
consists  uniformly  of  the  same  geological 
formations  as  are  now  exposed  at  the 
fallst  The  upper  stiatum  is  an  ancient 
alluvial  sand,  varying  in  thickness  from 
10  to  140  feet;  below  which  is  a  bed  of 
hard  limestone,  about  90  feet  in  thick- 
ness, stretching  nearly  in  a  horizontal 
direction  over  the  whole  country,  and 
forming  the  bed  of  the  river  above  the 
falls,  as  do  the  inferior  shales  below. 
The  lower  shale  is  nearly  of  the  same 
thickness  of  the  limestone.'' 

''  Should  Lake  Erie  remain  in  its  pre- 
sent state  until  the  period  when  the  ra- 
vine recedes  to  its  shores,  the  sudden  es- 
cape of  that  vast  body  of  water  would 
cause  a  tremendous  deluge;  for  the  ra- 
vine would  be  moro  than  sufficient  (in 
depth,  we  suppose,)  to  drain  the  whole 
lake,  of  which  the  average  depth  was 
found,  during  the  late  surveys,  to  be  ten 
or  twelve  fathoms." 

Although  Mr.  Lyell  owns  that  no  pro- 
bable oonjecturo  can  be  afforded  with 
rospect  to  the  time  which  has  elapsed 
since  the  Falls  of  Niagara  were  at 
Queenston,  still,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
impression  intended  to  be  left  on  the 
mind  of  the  reader  is,  that  it  was  about 
10,000  years  ago;  ihat  is,  about  4,000 
years  before  the  creation,  according  to 
Moses,  these  falls  were  at  Queenston. 
And  at  some  future  period,  say  30,000 
years  hence,  there  will  be  a  great  flood 
in  America,  just  as  there  have  happened 
great  floods  at  diiferent  periods,  accord- 
ing to  what  he  calls  the  **  uniformity  of 
the  order  of  nature. " 

Now,  let  us  see,  in  the  first  place, 
whether  the  data  stated  by  the  author  can 
possibly  warrant  the  supposition,  that 
the  Fails  of  Niagara  have  been  10,000 
years,  or  even  haH  that  time,  in  passing 
from  Queenston  to  their  present  loca- 
tion. 

Mr.  Lyell,  who  quotes  Oi^t.  Basil 
Hall  for  his  authority,  makes  the  faUs 
800  yards  wide  at  the  verge  of  the  preci- 
pioe;  vis:  the  American  fall  200  yards, 
and  the  Horseshoe  fall  600  yards  wide. 
The  channel  below  the  fills  towards 
Queenston,  according  to  the  same  au- 
thority, is  160  yards  wide.  Mr.  Feather- 
stonhaugh,  we  have  already  seen,  makes 
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all  iheie  widths  more  oomdderaUe.     Bat 
we  will  take  Mr.  Lyell's  own  aooount. 

The  old  ohannel,  being  160  yards  wide, 
IB  exactly  one-fifth  the  width  of  the  pre- 
sent faUfl.  Now,  supposing  the  retro- 
fnde  movement  of  the  cataraot  had  been 
m  proportion  to  its  width,  then,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  I^ell's  estimate,  it  could  have 
been  only  2,000  years  in  traveling  from 
Queenston  to  its  present  place;  for  160 
being  a  fifth  of  800,  and  allowing  the 
present  movement  to  be  at  the  rate  of  7 
miles  in  10,000  years,  then,  being  only  a 
fifth  as  wide,  anciently,  as  now,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  it  moved  at  least 
five  times  as  fast.  But  reasoning  from 
the  data  before  us,  the  time  must  have 
been  even  less  than  2,000  yean;  for  it  is 
plain  that  a  given  quantitv  of  water,  say 
a  yard  in  madth,  would  perform  the 
w<Hrk  of  excavation  more  than  five  times 
as  rapidly  as  it  would  if  spread  over  five 
yards  in  breadth.  It  is,  however,  but 
hit  to  state,  that  the  falls  at  Queenston 
were  not  so  high  as  they  are  at  present, 
the  movement  must  have  been  slower 
than  now.  For  we  know  that  the  denu* 
dating,  or  excavating  power  of  water, 
bears  not  only  a  proportion  to  its  depth 
and  rapidity,  but  also  to  the  height  from 
which  it  fUls;  so  that  cataracts  of  little 
elevation  produce  no  perceptible  effects 
for  centuries,  while,  if  the  aame  quantity 
of  water  were  precipitated  from  a  h^^ht 
of  several  hundred  feet,  the  whole  preoi- 
pice  would  gradually  retrograde  up  the 
stream.  Allowing,  therefore,  that  the 
fails  moved  only  at  half  the  rate  above 
estimated,  this  would  fix  the  time  at  4,- 
000  years  since  they  ^ere  at  Queenston. 


*»**Hi^M^NHf 


frahcis  baoon. 


Ik  boyhood,  Frauds  Bacon  was  re- 
markable for  sprightliness  and  the 
smartness  of  his  observations.  The 
queen,  who  was  much  taken  with  him, 
used  to  try  him  with  questions  on  va- 
rious subjects.  Upon  one  occasion,  she 
asked  him  how  old  he  was;  his  reply 
conveyed  an  ingenious  compliment.  '*! 
am  just  two  years  vounger  than  your 
majesty's  reign,"  said  he.  This  occurred 
when  he  was  about  six  years  old. 

In  his  sixteenth  year,  he  expressed 
great  dislike  to  the  philosophy  of  Aristo- 


tle, **not  for  the 
auUior,  to  whom  he  would  < 
all  high  attributes — but  for  the 
fulness  of  the  way — being  a  pthiJ 
not  only  strong  for  dispatatioius  a 
tentions,  but  barren  of  the  Piw 
of  worko  for  the  life  of  man.  * 

There  are  few  instanoes  on 
evincing  a  power  of  mind,  at  tin 
sixteen,  equal  to  this,  llie  phil 
of  Aristotle  had  governed  tlie  ym 
almost  two  thousand  yean,  y 
youth  had  already  burst  its  homt 
was  preparing  to  enter  apo 
g]«at  work  he  was  destined  to 
plish — ^the  overthrow  of  a  false  a 
wildering  qrstem,  whioh  taught  j 
begin  their  theory  in  their  aeaw 
truth,  and  the  substitution  of  a 
course— -to  commence  with  faoti 
establish  principles  upon  the  sore 
dation  of  observation  and  ei^Mriea 

On  leaving  Cambridge,  Baoon  ei 
QtB,yB  inn,  as  student  at  law.  Hii 
went  to  Paris,  in  the  suite  of  tlie 
ish  ambassador,  and  travded  in  ai 
countries  on  the  contintent,  His  I 
died  in  1597;  he  then  returned  to 
don,  and  found  that  he  was  the  ooi^ 
of  the  family  unprovided  for. 
compelled  him  to  rely  upon  his 
efforts.  He  devoted  himself  sen 
to  the  study  of  law;  but  yet  the  lo 
philosophy  was  in  hun,  aim  at  ibia  i 
period,  he  planed  his  great  work,  ihi 
flanon,  and  which,  in  the  exultatic 
his  youthful  fancy,  he  proposed  to 
The  greatest  Birth  of  Time. 

He  was  duly  called  to  the  bar, 
soon  rose  to  distinction  in  his  nrofesi 
Being,  however,  nephew  to  Laid  1 
leigh,  and  cousin  to  Sir  Robert  O 
two  of  Elizabeth's  ministers,  hesov 
preferment  through  them,     lliese  j 
sons,    however^    represented  him  a 
mere    dreamer  to   the  queen,  and 
hopes  were  deferred.     He  agoyed 
friendship  of  the  generous-hesrtedl 
of  Essex,  who  first  endeavored  to 
tain  for  him  the  situation  of  solkjf 
seneral,   and  failing  in  this,  prssenl 
him  with  the  noble  estate  of  Twiob 
ham  Park,    which  was  worth  eigUi 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  and  in  point 
beauty,  as  Bacon  himself  called  it, 
garden  of  paradise." 

It  is  a  painful  part  of  the  great  phUc 
opher's  story,  that  when  his  noUe  fna 
was  arraigned  for  treason  he  wpeuedi 
counsel  against  him.     This,  it  is  tra 
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«M  bjr  i^  qaeen'fl  oomnumd;  and  wlien 

in  ntd  the  dedaratioii  dnwn  up  by 

flra  againai  the  E«rl,  ihe  remarked, 

"I  MB  old  love  U  not  eaaily  torgottexL" 

It  wtt  found  necesaajy  to  embitter  the 

itiiemeDty  in  order  to  satisfy  the  queeni 

M  ihe  deemed  it  too  mild  for  the  nature 

of  lui  offenoee.  .  Eaeex  waa  oondemned 

Hid  executed,  and  Baoon  waa,  of  oourae, 

camored  by  the  jpublic.     He  had  doubt- 

i«  a  sinoere  fnendahip  for  Eaaex,  and 

iatt  giateful  for  hia  munificent  gift;  and 

wa  mow  that  he  eameatly  aought  to  dis- 

aade  him  from  a  oourae  which  aeemed 

liki  mahing  on  in  hia  own  diatruiction. 

Yet  it  waa  ezpeoting  too  much  of  a  law- 

ftt  and  a  j^litician,  to  run  the  ziak  of 

dtffcening  hia  own  proapecta  of  advanoe- 

ant,  l^  a  chiTalroua  defence  of  one, 

ukatf  alter  all,  he  could  hardly  hope  to 


In  1596^  he  published  hia  ^'Eaaaya  on 
Ooimaela,  Civil  and  Moral,"  a  woric  full 
d  profound  thought  and  uaeful  ohaerva- 
tuuL  He  waa  now  in  veiy  embaxraaaed 
munatences,  and  aou^t  to  mend  them 
by  a  rich  marriage.  In  thia  he  failed, 
tad  waa  twice  arrwted  for  debt 

Upon  the  aoceaaian  of  Jamea  L,  in 
1608  hia  foriunea  brightened.  He  had 
taken  unwearied  paina,  by  writing  to 
variona  influential  peraona  in  Scotland, 
to  have  himaelf  recommended  to  the 
\ng;  and  in  thia  he  waa  anooeaaful.  Hia 
najeity  came  to  London  prepoaaeaaed  in 
hia  CaTor,  and  aoon  bestowed  upon  him 
the  hao0t  of  kni^thood.  He  now  roae 
lapidly,  aa  well  in  hia  profession  aa  in 
pnferment.  He  waa  made  aolicitor- 
fSBoenlf  and  held  other  offices.  About 
1007  he  married  Alice  Bamum,  daughter 
of  a  rich  alderman  of  London. 

Det«saiin0d  to  lose  no  opportunity  to 
pay  hisoourt  to  the  king,  and  now  being 
attoxne^-general,  he  took  measures  for 
ccmriotion  of  an  aged  ndniater  of  the 
gospel,  by  the  name  of  Peacham,  which 
has  alamped  his  memory  with  indelible 
ahsme.  This  dexgyman  was  appre- 
hended for  haying  in  his  poaseasion  a 
written  aermon  in  which  it  waa  alleged 
thaae  were  aome  treaaonable  paasages. 
It  was  desired  by  the  court  that  he 
ahould  be  pnniahed,  but  the  proof  was 
ioadequate.  The  practice  of  torture, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  evidence, 
had  been  common  in  the  oi^  courts  of 
£B|^d,  though  it  was  not  theoretically 
avowed  by  the  law.  Bacon,  however, 
gave  his  o|Hnion  in  fiivor  of  torture,  in 


the  present  ^we,  and  the  old  minister 
was  put  to  the  xaek.  He,  however, 
would  confess  nothing,  and  Bacon  com- 
plained to  the  king  that  he  was  a 
^'dumb  deviL"  The  proof  beinff  in- 
sufficient, the  attome^-genenJ  did  not 
hesitate  to  tamper  with  the  judges  and 
attempt  to  persuade  them  to  convict 
ih»  jprisioner.  In  this  he  failed,  and  ae*> 
oovdinglv  the  brave  old  man,  not  being 
executed,  was  permitted  the  grace  of 
dragginff  out  lus  miserable  existence  in 
goal.  What  tales  of  horror  linger  in 
the  prisons  of  pious  kings  and  holy 
judg^I 


■<w^<^ii%\»%VWi 


Uosithly  Booord  of  Oorrs&t  Svo&ts. 

Thb  severe  tax  upon  the  editor's  time 
and  attention,  whi(m  has  been  inevitable 
in  the  inauguration  of  an  enterprise  like 
that  of  Um  MisgbljiAKY,  has  hitherto 
prevented  the  fulfillment  of  a  long  cher- 
ished purpose  of  furnishing  to  our  read- 
era  a  compendium  of  the  ounent  eventa 
that  tnmspire  in  the  interval  between  the 
i^pearanoe  of  each  different  number. 
Such  a  department  naturally  constitutes 
a  prominent  feature  in  the  leading  month- 
lies in  the  land.  And  in  this,  as  in 
eveiytiuBg  else,  it  is  our  intention  to 
have  the  Mjbovllany  rank  as  high  as  the 
highest  of  its  oompeera.  If  not  as  bulky 
nor  as  pretentious  as  many  other  maga- 
zines, we  yield  precedence  to  none  in  Sie 
cheapneaa  of  our  aubacription,  and  the 
exceUence  of  our  table  of  contents. 
Without  making  profuse  promises,  or  ex- 
citing expectations  whidi  the  aevereat 
effort  may  fail  to  ^tify,  we  ii^ugurate 
this  new  feature  with  the  assurance  that 
no  labor  shall  be  spared  in  making  it 
every  way  acceptable  to  all  <tlaaaes  of 
readers  ;  and  utat,  as  our  modest  bark 
gains  impetus  in  its  onward  voyage  to 
the  haven  of  success,  we  hope  to  incor- 
porate many  new  and  equally  acceptable 
features: 

An  earthquake  occurred  at  Rye,  N.  H. , 

on  Sunday,  Feb.   6,  at  6  a.  ic A 

few  days  before  the  appearance  of  our 
February  number  a  railroad  disaster  oo- 
curred  at  New  Hamburg,  on  the  Hudson 
River  railroad,  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
which  was  one  of  the  most  terrible  ca- 
lamities that  ever  occurred.    Bruisingy  . 
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oruAhing,  boining  and  drowning  were 
all  oonoemed  in  the  work  of  death. 
Some  were  onished  to  death  instantly, 
some  were  drowned,  and  several  were 
burned  to  death.  New  Hamburg  it  a 
■mall  Tillage  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Hudaon,  near  the  mouth  of  Wappinger'a 
Creek,  in  the  town  of  Poughkeepaie, 
Daohew  county.  The  accident  was  caused 
by  a  car  on  an  oil  train  getting  off  the 
track  and  igniting,  wlule  crossinff  a 
bridge.  The  brid^,  a  large  wooden 
structure,  caught  me^  and  before  signals 
could  be  thrown  out  a  fast  express  train, 
from  another  direction,  dashed  into  the 
fiery  mass,  and  involved  the  lives  of 
many  of  the  sleeping  piusengers  in  the 
general  destruction.  The  engineer  of 
the  express  train,  Wm.  S.  Simmons, 
heroically  refused  to  leave  his  post,  and 
probably  was  among  the  first  to  pcffish. 
A  legislative  committee  was  appointed  to 
examine  into  the  cause  of  the  catastro- 

She,  and  the  press  were  universal  in  their 
emands  that  any  neffligenoe  or  ineffi- 
ciency, if  disoovez«d,  should  be  punish- 
ed, but  nothing  particular  was  evoked. 
The  calamity  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
the  unavoidAble  consequences  of  the  use 
of  the  tremendous  agmcies  which  the 
necessities  of  the  era  demand Pre- 
sent diplomatic  correspondence  between 
Minister  Thornton,  of  England,  and  Sec- 
retary Fish,  gives  promise  of  a  final  and 
happy  settlement  of  existing  difficulties 
between  the  United    States  and  Great 

Britain The  United  States  frigate 

Tennessee,  concerning  whose  safety  so 
much  alarm  existed  in  the  early  pMrt  ai 
Februuy,  arrived  m^^  At  her  destini^ 
tion,  the  island  of  St.  I>omingo,  thereby 
relieving  the  public  apnrehension.  The 
Tennesee  bore  the  so-called  St.  Domingo 
Oonunission,  among  whom  were  Senator 
Wade,  Prof.  White,  Fred  Douglass,  and 
asreat  number  of  people  of  lesser  note. 
Their  object  is  to  endeavor  to  cany  out  a 
project  lately  inaugurated  for  the  purchase 
of  the  island,  a  project  which  meets  much 
disfavor  amtmg  many  members  of  Oon- 
mss,  and  still  more  amoK^  the  people. 
Recent  reports  from  unofficial  sources 
announce  great  dissatiirfaotion  among  the 
natives  at  their  proposed  absorption,  and 
the  attempts  ox  Baez,  the  j^resent  ruler 
of  the  island,  to  suppress  this  sentiment 

only  seems  to  increase  its  intensity 

H.  R.  Angell,  Pnrfessor  of  French  at 

West  Point  Militsiy  Academy  for  the 

,  last  twenty-five  yean,  died  of  apoplexy 


recently "E.  P.  Loveland,  farmdj 

editor  of  the  Miami  County,  O.,  £»• 
pubUcan^  and  also  for»  short  time  en- 
jrgged  in  the  publication  of  a  newsptptf 
m  the  city  of  Adrian,  lost  his  life  by  the 
burning  of  the  Howe  Sewing  Msdnne 
factory,    at  Peru,    Ind.       Three  other 

persons  are  missing An  explosun 

occurred  in  the  ssphaltum  coal  minei  d 
Ritchie  county,  W.  Ya. ,  by  whidi  three 
men  lost  their  lives  and  several  cthen 
were  covered  up  in  the  mines.  The  iate 
of  the  latter  is  yet  unknown.  The  ex- 
plosion was  caused  by  the  ignition  d  a 
keg  of  powder  by  some  means  unknown. 

tf uch  disfress  has  been  occasioiied 

in  the  city  ci  New  York  by  the  hiA. 
price  of  fuel,  brought  abou^t  osteosiMy 
by  the  strike  of  the  coal  mmers  in  Peim- 
sylvania,  but  quite  as  probably,  it  is  al- 
leged, by  a  combination  of  capitalists 
and  coal  oompanies.  At  one  time,  durmg 
extreme  cold  weather,  coal  was  sold  ss 
high  as  928  per  ton.  The  sufferings  of 
tiie  poorer  classes,  who  always  crowd  ^;rest 
cities,  with  fuel  at  such  an  exhorbitsBt 
tariff,  may  be  easily  imagined.  In  soma 
instances  freezing  women  and  duldren 
attacked  coal  carts  and  gUA»  the  contents 
in  tiie  streets.  The  trouble  beocme  «o 
urgent  that  Couffress,  with  as  much  ex- 
pedition as  could  oe  expected  of  so  com- 
brousabody,  was  compelled  to  divert  its 
attention  from  land  grants  and  swindling 
subsidies,  and  devote  itself  to  the  con- 
sideration of  these  poor  people's  welfare. 
The  onerous  dutnr  on  anthracite  coal  waa 
repealed,  and  that,  coupled  with  tiie 
early  opening  of  navigation  and  the  re- 
turn of  moderate    weather,  ended    the 

difficulty A  fearful  hurricane  passed 

over  the  city  of  St  Louis  on  the  after- 
noon of  March  8th.  Engine  houses  were 
blown  down,  trains  lifted  from  the  traoka, 
steamboats  forced  from  their  moorings, 
and  a  fearful  amount  of  destructiQii 
wrought  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  The 
most  distressing  accompaniment  of  tliia 
unusual  visitation  was  the  maiming  and 

killing  of  a  large  number  of  people 

The  forty-first  Oongress  ended  ita  final 
session  at  an  early  hour  on  the  morning 
of  the  4th  of  March.  The  organi  nation 
of  its  successor,  the  forW-seccnd,  was 
effected  speedilv  and  harmonioiiaW. 
Hon.  James  G.  Blaine  was  elected  SpeaJc- 
er  on  the  first  ballot,  and  the  other  ofl^ 
cers  were  chosen  without  a  contest.  The 
swearing  in  of  new  members  led  to  aome 
debate;  but  the  adoption  by  the  Honae 
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d  a  ocmeaxrent  resolution  to  aflUonm 
Mie  die,  on  Wednesday ^  the  8th  of  March, 
WIS  the  feature  likely  to  attract  most  at- 
tention, as  many  people  had  made  up 
their  minde  to  a  somewhat  lengthy  ses- 
sion. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  new  Con- 
gress, by  the  dignity  of  its  deliberations, 
its  freedom  from  corruption,  and  its 
etrnest  efforts  to  legislate  only  tor  the 
good  of  the  whole  nation,  may  earn  the 
respect  which  so  many  that  have  lately 

preceded   it    have    sacrificed. The 

fesifnl  conflict  of  which  France  has  been 
the  theatre  for  so  many  months  past,  has 
tt  last  terminated.  Viewed  in  any  light, 
ibis  war,  and  the  tremendous  results 
achieved  thereby  may  be  placed  among 
the  most  remarkable  ever  chronicled  in 
the  grim  record  of  the  world's  great  wars. 
Fnmce,  which  less  than  a  oyde  since  was 
deemed  the  foremost  military  power  in 
the  world,  now  lies  prone  at  the  feet  of 
the  nation  she  sought  to  overwhelm  and 
humble.  With  no  real  justification,  and 
in  the  face  of  the  moral  and  religious 
sentiment  of  the  century,  she  elected  to 
make  the  sword  the  arbiter  of  wrongs 
and  has  suffered  a  terrible  retribution. 
IGsled  by  the  demoralizing  Napoleonic 
dynasty,  which  like  a  mighty  incubus  has 
smothered  every  virtuous  aspiration  in 
the  heart  of  the  French  people  for  two 
decades;  arrogant  in  her  infidelity  and 
hoentiousness,  France,  checked  at  the 
first  outset,  has  been  brought  to  the  low- 
est depths  of  abasement  bv  the  armies 
who  seized  the  musket  only  in  self-de- 
fence, to  preserve  inviolate  their  homes 
and  hearUistones  from  the  devastations 
of  a  pitiless  foe.  While  the  result  seems 
ahnost  poetic  in  its  retribution,  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Prussian  armies  and  their 
brave  king  and  oommander  seems  the 
embodiment  of  poetic  heroism.  In 
reading  the  diqyatches  with  which  King 
William  announced  everv  important 
movement  to  his  consort  and  his  country, 
there  is  noticeable  a  tone  of  relisious 
feeling  and  gratitude  that  8tan&  in 
marked  contnwt  with  the  vain,  empty 
and  boastful  manifests  that  have  ema- 
nated from  the  leaden  on  the  other  side. 
Like  Cromwell,  in  days  gone  by,  and 
Havelock,  in  our  own  time,  the  Prussian 
eommanden  and  their  sturdy  laadwehr, 
have  proven  that  calm,  conscientious 
oounge  and  religious  faith  are  the  beet 
of  budden  in  the  direst  emergencies  of 
battle.  A  praying  king  and  a  pious  pop- 
ular soldiery,  who  accepted  war  only  as  a 
last  resource,  have  swept  away  the  ruth- 


less mercenaries  who  threatened  the 
peace  of  the  whole  w6rld,  and  at  last 
lain  on  their  arms  and  dictated  terms  of 
pe  \ce  totheirautaffOttiBt  under  the  shadow 
of  the  traditional  Tuilleries.  •The  arti- 
cles of  peace,  as  arranged  by  Count  Bia- 
marok  with  Thien,  Favre  and  other 
plenipotentiaries,  are  as  follows  :  Article 
1st  specifies  the  line  of  demarcation. 
Article  2d  provides  that  France  will  pi^ 
Germanv  five  milliard  francs — one  mifl- 
iard  at  least  in  1871,  and  all  the  rest  in 
the  space  of  three  f^an  from  the  ratifi- 
cation. Article  3d  provides  that  evacua- 
tion is  to  commence  on  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty  by  the  Assembler;  that  the 
(German  troops  will  then  unmediately 
quit  Paris  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine, 
and  also  the  Departments  of  Indre^ 
Loire,  and  the  Seine-Inferieure.  The 
Fronch  troops  will  remain  behind  the 
Loire  until  the  signing  of  the  definite 
treaty  of  peace,  except  those  in  Paris, 
whero  the  government  •is  not  to  have  ex- 
ceeding 40,000  troops.  The  Germans 
win  evacuate  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine 
gradually  after  the  signing  of  the  defini- 
tive treaty  and  the  payment  of  half  a 
milliard  francs.  After  the  payment  of 
two  milliards,  the  Germans  will  only  hold 
the  Departments  of  Mame,  Ardennes, 
Meuse,  Yosges,  Meurthe,  and  the  town 
of  Belfort  After  the  payment  of  three 
milliards,  the  Germans  will  only  keep 
60,000  troops  in  France;  but  if  a  suffi- 
cient monejr  guarantee  be  given,  the 
Grermans  will  evacuate  completely  at 
onoe;  otherwise,  three  milliards  wiU 
cariY  interest  at  five  per  cent,  firom  the 
ratincation  of  the  treaty.  Article  4th 
provides  that  the  German  troops  make  no 
further  requisitions;  that  the  Fronch 
Government  will  find  food  for  the  army 
in  occupation  of  the  ceded  dejoartments, 
that  favorable  arrangements  wul  be  made 
with  the  inhabitants,  and  time  given 
them  to  move  if  they  i>leaae;  and  tlubt  no 
obstacle  will  be  placed  in  the  way  of  emi- 
gration. Article  6th  provides  that  the 
prisoners  will  be  immediately  liberated 
on  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  and  that 
the  Fronch  railways  will  lend  their  car- 
riages and  engines  at  the  same  prices  as 
to  the  Froneh  Government.  Article  7th 
provides  that  the  treaty  will  be  definitely 
signed  at  Brussells  immediately  after  the 
ratification.  Article  8th  provides  that 
after  the  ratification  the  management  of 
all  the  departments  occupied  will  be 
handed  over  to  the  Fronch  officials,  sub- 
ject to  German  oommanden,  in  the  in- 
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terest  of  Gennan  troops.  Artade  9tk 
prorides  that  it  well  be  andentood  that 
the  G^ermami  have  no  authority  oFer  the 
departments  not  oceopied  by  them. 


•*H^^iN^^UHH» 


Improvkvents  foe  Adbian. — We  re- 
joice in  the  present  tendency  of  impzove- 
>  ment  in  our  slow  bat  beautiful  dty. 
We  have  a  new  brass  foundry,  which  is 
already  employing  nearly  a  hundred 
men.  Our  old  resident,  Henry  Angell, 
is  now  doing  quite  an  extensive  business 
in  oar  manufacturing.  Mr.  Angell  is  a 
self-made  man,  of  great  energy  and  en- 
terprise; such  men  make  the  country. 
Mr.  Kirby,  who  has  long  had  charge  of 
oar  building,  at  this  place,  for  the  Michi- 
gan Southern  road,  is,  we  are  informed, 
about  enlarging  the  business  at  this  point. 
There  are  better  days  for  Adrian. 


'W*#^^W/»**»^ 


Wa  publish  a  few  from  the  many  high 
expressions  which  we  receiye  in  letters  to 
the  Misgbllant: 

[From  the  Raisin  Record.] 

**  We  have  received  the  January  and 
February  numbers  of  this  most  excellent 
monthly,  and  believe  that  we  seldom 
have  enjoyed  a  better  half  day's  reading 
than  wmle  we  were  perusing  the  numbers 
referred  to.  Bvery  article  possesses  some 
real  merit  of  its  own,  and  nothing  ob- 
jectionable to  the  most  fastidious  can  be 
found  in  its  columns." 

[From  Rev.  Joel  Martin.] 

'^I  regard  the  Miscellakt,  on  the 
whole,  the  best  magazine  I  ever  read." 

[From  M.  £.  P.  Otto,  Orland,  Ind.] 

'*  Your  magasine  is  to  my  lonely  hours 
like  an  oasis  in  the  desert  to  the  weary 
traveler.  I  should  be  very  sotry  to  be 
deprived  of  it." 

[From  J.  M.  Fitch,  Comnna,  Mich.] 

"  I  find  the  M[acBLLA.NY  full  of  valua- 
ble knowledge  and  pure  religious  thought. 
It  is  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  eveiy 
Christian  man  and  woman  in  the  land.'' 


[FromRachiel  Bainbridge,  RidgeviUe,  0.] 
"  r  prize  the  Miscbllaitt  more  higUy 
than  anv  maeaziue  I  know  of ;  it  contains 
such  rich  food  for  thought." 
[From  Wm.  Dougherty,  Berrien  Sfmngs.] 
*  *  I  have  read  the  MisoxLLAJnr  with  mj 
wife,  before  she  died,  with  great  intoreit, 
and  have  found  much  satisfaction  in  iti 
perusaL  May  the  Lord  bless  ^oa  in 
your  labors.  I  wish  you  to  continue  it 
until  I  say  stop." 


^•H^Mfst^U^m. 


SoMB  of  our  subscribers  owe  us  yet  for 
all,  or  a  part,  of  last  year;  we  hope  such 
will  send  us  the  amount  due  at  once,  ss 
our  terms  are  in  advance.  We  hope  that 
those  who  have  not  paid  us  for  the  Mn- 
OBLLANT  this  year  will  send  the  pay  as 
soon  as  possible.  Clubs  of  two  or  mors, 
of  either  old  or  new  subscribers,  osa  r»> 
ceive  the  Miscbllant  for  $1.26  < 


«N^WV»i^VW^<» 


Fob  the  want  of  room  we  are  obliged 
to  defer  several  notices  until  our  next 
number. 


■*%V//#/##/^A»' 


Axx  who  subscribe  between  thissnd 
July  will  begin  with  the  January  numbsE. 
We  can  furnish  all  with  back  nnmbexs. 
We  can  also  furnish  the  Misgbllaitt  for 
the  whole  of  1870. 


«%W^\»####»»M» 


Some  of  our  subscribers  are  doing 
bly  in  their  efforts  to  extend  the  oircola*- 
tion  of  the   Misoellakt.     All  will 
ceed  who  work  with  patience.     We 
energetic  men  and  women  to  act  as 
in  all  parts  of    the  country.     We  wilt' 
give  extra  percentage  to  sueh. 
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XflBflirs  of  the  Smpress  J^ 


FBOM      THE     FBEKCH,    BY 
JA€X>B  M.  HOWARD. 


m  tamultaoos  dreams,   chasing 

like  boisterous  waves,  liave 

i  ^^unst    taj  seases  during  my 

How  did  I  wander  from  woe  to 

Tkd  lionrorB  of  despair  filled  me 

m^xmrj  fortunes.      And  what 

I  bj  waking  from  that  trauce 

and  recovering  my  reason? 

I  only  exchange  ills  for  ills,  and 

tk  reality   still   more  terrible 

ktkxL     The  days  are  too  short 

utterance  of   my  griefs;  the 

jes,  the  darkest  night,  even 

avciloped    by  its  profoundest 

\,  was  leas  sad  than  my  fate — 

i&jthaa  my  soul! 

voe  the  reflections  which  be- 

1  Dj  mind  on  witnessing,  each 

the  renewal   of   my    accus- 

ifioimentB. 

tk  11th  of  Novemlier,  1809,  a 

adly  memorial  to  me,  my  mind 

with   a  dream,  which, 

moments,  really  agitated  me. 

af  imagiiiatiQn  soon  reverted  to 

iifreeable  recollections.     I  often 

to  Maimaison,   to  forget  the 

,    and    the     courtiers     who 

ipd  there. 

«K  here,   (I   thought  to  myself,) 
\  he  the  tirst   time  in  my  life,  I 


tasted  the  pleasures  of  a  tranquil  and 
solitary  life — 'twas  here  that  the  hand 
of  good  fortune  at  times  pres^ited  me 
her  enchanted  cup! — ^here,  that  my 
husband  appeared  like  a  star  from  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  upon  the  bordeis 
of  the  Seine!  He  came,  as  it  now 
seems  to  me,  to  carry  me  off  from  the 
asylum  my  heart  had  chosen,  where, 
during  his  long  absence,  I  had  strayed 
followed  by  his  image;  and  where,  ab- 
sorbed in  perusing  the  annals  of 
France,  I  found  everywhere  upon  the 
brilliant  page,  the  name  of  him  who 
was  its  chief  and  most  illustrious  arch- 
itect! Happy,  happy  illusions!  was 
all  that  my  sighing  accents  could  re- 
peat. 

At  other  times  I  could  see  before 
me  nothing  but  a  long  series  of  ills 
and  sorrows.  The  path  I  was  now  to 
tread  was  beset  with  thorns:  I  felt 
their  deadly  points  at  every  step;  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  earth  was  but 
my  place  of  punishment;  every  thing 
reminded  me  of  my  happy  days,  and  I 
felt  that  my  soul  would  soon  leap  and  fly 
away  into  other  realms  than  this. 
My  imprisoned  spirit  strove  to  relieve 
itself  from  its  painful  oonflnement,  and 
be  free.  I  asked  Madame  Rachefou- 
cault,  who  was  my  friend,  whether  it 
was  a  crime  for  a  wife,  who  had  done 
all  in  her  power  for  her  husband,  and 
who  was  about  to  be  forsaken  in  so 
dastardly  a  way,  to  recover  her  liberty? 
God  is  just,  for  he  is  God! — He  caUs 
me  to  himself — ^I  see,  he  opens  his 
arms  to  receive  me — ^he  offers  me  an 
asylum  in  his  bosom.     Will  he  punish 
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me  for  my  weakness)  Does  his  law 
require  me  to  support  a  burden  which 
crushes  mel  Why  does  he  will  that 
I  should  live  a  few  moments  longer) 
My  life  is  no  more  account  in  my 
Creator's  eyes,  than  that  of  the  orga- 
nized atoms  which  we  crush  beneath 
our  ^t.  Though  it  is  certain  that  he 
placed  man  in  the  highest  rank  of  his 
creatures,  yet  can  I  be  so  fooUsh  as  to 
sup|)ose  myself  of  more  importance 
than  the  thousands  whom  war  has  cut 
off?  Were  those  victims  to  the  ambi< 
tious  princes,  boiTi  to  be  the  cannon's 
exclusive  prey)  In  making  this  last 
reflection,  I  was,  I  confess,  tortured  to 
madness  by  the  memory  of  the  past. 
I  tried  to  call  reason  to  my  aid,  but 
she  fled  from  my  sight.  I  had  lost  all 
energy,  and  was  a  prey  to  hopeless  dis- 
couragement. "Ai,"  cried  I,  "pity 
him,  O  ye  his  Mends!  Tremble  at 
the  dreac^  fate  of  him  who  has  so 
long  astonished  the  world! — ^him 
whose  wonderful  fame  and  continued 

prosperity ."      In  the  midst  of 

these  reflections,  M.  de  B brought 

me  a  note  from  the  Emperor  enjoining 
me  to  repair  immediately  to  the  palace. 

Nothing  is  so  embarrassing  to  a 
woman  of  sensibility,  as  to  find  her- 
self in  the  presence  of  a  man  who  is 
a  dissembler,  to  whom  she  cannot  free- 
ly communicate  the  indignation  which 
she  feels. 

I  could  not  remain  longer  in  this 
cruel  state  of  uncertainty,  and  I  said 
to  my  beloved  daughter,  who  sought 
in  vain  to  dry  my  tears,  "I  must  now 
for  the  last  time  have  an  explanation 
with  my  husband;  this  same  Bonaparte, 
who  had  once  honored  me  with  his 
confidence,  must  show  me  that  esteem 
and  that  attachment  which  a  woman 
like  me  must  never  lose." 

I  requested  Marechal  Duroo  to  in- 
form his  master  that  I  asked  the  favor 
of  a  private  conversation  with  him. 

While  waiting  to  obtain  it,  I  went 
into  the  saloon,  where  the  company 
was  numerous,  and  conversation  ani- 
mated. 


I  conversed,  awxeaaiYely, 
Marechals  ttid  the  chief  di^ca 
the  empire.  The  wivas  oM 
oificers  of  the  Eoaperor's  gOM 
presented  to  me,  and  I  alac^ 
prefects  of  the  departments  a  i 
reception.  I  noticed  that  tii 
chamberlain,  who  was  at  my  sk 
a  distracted  and  oonstraiix.« 
which  led  me  to  suppose  th;fii 
already  apprized  of  the  kixi 
ception  I  should  meet  with  £1 
poleon. 

I  had  been  informed  that  fM 
reports  had  been  made  to  die  JE 
respecting  the  viceroy  of  Xt 
that  his  father-in-law  had  becoi 
bre,  and  suspicious  that  he  m 
counter  in  Eugene  a  WilUam   ] 

On  this  occasion  I  presented 
before  my  husband  with  a  c 
and  with  restrained  indignsittc 
dressed  him  thus:  "If  in  your  e 
crime  is  that  I  have  spoken  to  ; 
language  of  truth,  I  have  it 
firmly,  to  render  myself  stil 
guilty  on  this  pccasion.  I  ^«ril 
to  you,  Bonaparte,  with  the  fa 
and  force  wluch  belong  to  yo 
character,  that  I  am  your  best 
I  do  not  reproach  you  for  the  ii 
with  which  you  have  treated 
some  time  past;  I  only  ask  3 
favor  to  give  me  the  names  of  t 
troons  who  have  permitted  then 
to  cast  upon  the  prince,  my  a 
poison  of  their  calumny.  The^ 
have  little  honor,  indeed,  to  d 
perse  his  character  in  the  dark! 
fy  them  all,  here,  in  your  pn 
But  no!  a  calumniator  can  nei 
dure  the  presence  of  a  brave  mi 
flatter  myself  that  you  will  be  tl 
to  name  his  accuser.  Ah!  learn 
to  appreciate  the  soul  of  Euj 
that  respectful  son  who  will 
be  mindful  of  your  august  prott 
While  heaven  shall  preserve  hi 
ing,  it  will  be  his  pleasure  to 
known  to  the  world  that  you 
been  a  father  to  him,  and  that  ii 
your  kindnefw  that  he  is  indebti 
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hk  mpikl  advanoeoieixt  and  for  his 
proBpraitj.  And  if  he  has  become 
the  husband  of  an  illusfcrious  prinoess, 
^t  is  also  your  work.  Let  him  enjoy, 
peaceably,  the  fruits  of  the  favors 
joa  haye  heaped  upon  him.  Never 
imagine  that  ingratitude  can  get  pos- 
MBskm  of  his  heart;  believe  that  he 
aliaies  the  sentiments  of  his  mother; 
and  believe,  also,  that  both  of  them 
give  you  the  highest  proof  of  their  de 
TOtion  by  daring  to  speak  to  you  the 
language  of  truth." 

Bonaparte  gazed  at  me  with  a  look 
impossible  to  describe.  His  head  was 
iMting  in  his  two  hands— he  seemed 
ilmost  dying. 

After  remaining  for  some  time 
vithout  speaking,  he  commenced  read- 
ing a  di^tch  which  B.  de  S.  J.  d' 
A- — had  placed  in  his  hand&  But 
the  sadden  revohitian  which  his  feel- 
ings had  undergone  could  not  be  con- 
0eided.  He  made  a  sign,  signifying 
tiiat  he  was  going  to  r^  the  docu- 
ment^ and,  with  a  motion  as  quick  as 
thought^  broke  the  seal  and  com- 
ment the  perusal. 
**Shall  I  wait  for  an  answer?'  asked 

lLdeS.J.  d'A . 

'^o,"  said  the  hesitating  monarch; 
'^  intend  to  give  an  answer  in  per- 
aoQ,  but  not  just  now."  He  fini^ed 
reading  it,   rose,  and  made  a  gesture 

I  no  longer  doubted  that  his  resolu- 
tkm  was  taken.  That  document  re- 
kted  to  me;  everything  showed  me 
tiiat  measures  were  taken  to  consum- 
nate  my  ruin.  Bonaparte's  family 
had  long  ainoe  prepared  the  way,  and 
Morsi,  the  perfidious  Murat,  was  con- 
stancy eooilting  over  it. 
AhuB,  it  was  now  time  for  me  to 
to  a  firm  resolution.  Fouche 
and  informed  rae  that  my  separa- 
was  definitely  decreed  by  the 
of  the  state.  I  was  aware 
Gambaceres  had  proposed  to  ele- 
Lacieii's  oldest  daughter  to  the 
of  SmpTCSB.  But  such  a  mar- 
woald  not  have  accomplished  the 
▼iewB  of   Napoleon.       He 


«on 


told  the  arch-chancellor  on  the  spot — 
'^Prince,  your  proposition  is  inadmissi- 
ble; I  want  a  princess;  the  onlv  busi- 
ness before  you  is  to  designate  her  to 
me.  Alexander  has  a  young  sister 
who  would  suit  me  perfectly.  But  I 
cannot  conceal  the  fact  that  the  ladies 
at  his  court  do  not  regard  me  with 
much  favor;  everythiiig  proves  that  I 
should  there  be  rejected  I  might 
form  an  alliance  with  Spain,  were  it 
not  that,  situated  as  we  now  are,  it 
would  do  me  more  hurt  than  good. 
Let's  direct  our  researches  to  another 
quarter."  Marechal  Berthier  pro- 
posed an  alliance  with  Germany;  the 
master  seemed  to  reUsh  this  project. 
Fouche  opposed  it  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  both  dangerous  and  impolitic. 
"You  are  right,  Monsiefwr le DuCy*  in- 
terrupted Napoleon,  with  vehemence, 
<^ou  are  right,  provided  the  lady  I 
propose  to  marry,  shall,  in  regard  to 
me,  bear  any  tide  but  that  of  my 
wife.  I  take  cheerfully  the  advice  of 
the  Empress  Josephine,  because  she  is 
my  best  friend,  and  because  she  has, 
like  me,  known  how  to  travel,  with 
courage  the  rugged  road  to  fortune; 
and  I  think  that  the  woman  who  shall 
occupy  her  post  at  my  court,  will  have 
some  difficulty  in  replacing  her  in  my 
affections.  She  will  act  her  part — I 
reserve  my  own  to  myself.  Gentle- 
men, I  am  going  to  ask  for  an  arch- 
duchess. Her  father  is  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  refuse  me,  and  his  subjects  will, 
by  means  of  this  allianoe,  be  as  happy. 
Josephine,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  re- 
peat, is  worthy  of  my  attachment  and 
my  gratitude.  Her  son,  a  model  of  tal- 
ent and  virtue,  became  my  son  by  the 
most  solemn  engagement.  I  admit  that 
Eugene  is  worthy  to  succeed  me. 
France  and  Europe  would  applaud  the 
adoption.  But  my  present  policy  de- 
mands, imperatively,  that  the  bonds  that 
unite  me  to  his  mother  should  be  sev- 
ered, and  that  I  should  ally  myself  to 
the  blood  of  monarchs. 

My  will  shall  encounter  no  obstacle — 
I  must  lead  to  the  altar  a  new  wife, 
in  the  midst  of  a  cortege  of  kings;  and 
who  knows  but  the  next  year  inll  wit- 
ness the  Imrih  of  an  heir  to  my  power 
and  my  name?" 
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Thus  did  he  reason — ^the  man  who, 
without  a  guide,  was  about  to  set  out  on 
a  new  career.  He  still  sought  to  aggran- 
dize himself;  and,  henceforth,  every 
one  would  take  pleasure  in  caressing 
and  corrupting  him,  and  in  lavishing 
upoi^  him  their  flatteries,  in  order  to 
ruin  him.  I  could  not,  of  course,  but 
feel  the  deepest  anxiety  respecting  his 
future  fortunes.  Time  should  have 
taught  him  to  regard  me  as  his  indul- 
gent judge,  and  hiB  true  mentor.  And  I 
fondly  cherished  the  chimerical  hope, 
that  my  husband  would,  finally,  listen  to 
inspirations  of  wisdom,  and  the  counsels 
of  prudence.  But  no!  In  a  moment  of 
enthusiasm  occasioned  by  his  approach- 
ing marriage,  he  dared  to  say  to  me,  and 
on  the  eve,  of  our  separation,  thkt  he 
now  '^believed  himself  led  on  by  For- 
tune; that  she  was  about  to  place  his 
authority  between  two  hearts,  which  a 
natiural  sympathy  attracted  toward  each 
other;  that  this  newly-formed  attach- 
ment had  inspired  him  with  the  resolu- 
tion to  exile  me  to  Italy;  that  it  was  im- 
portant to  his  purpose  that  no  one 
should  penetrate  the  mvstery  of  his 
destiny;  that  he  should  be  continually 
tormented  hy  my  reflections,  should  I 
remain  in  France;  that  he  regretted  my 
loss  sincerely,  biit  that  he  had  sworn  to 
sacrifice  all  that  he  had  held  most  dear. 
''Ah!"  my  fi-ieud,  ''continued  he,  the 
curse  attached  to  my  destiny,  should  I 
keep  that  fatal  oath,  has  frozen  or  de- 
stroyed all  the  flattering  cliimeras  which 
enticed  me  to  mount  the  throne.  I  now 
perceive  the  dangers  which  await  me. 
You  have  judged  rightly  respecting  the 
defects  of  my  character.  Ruled  by  a 
burning  imagination,  whose  promptings 
I  find  it  glorious  to  obey,  I  have  spent 
my  life  in  continual  activities,  which 
have  left  me  not  one  moment  of  time, 
to  fulfill  my  duties  as  an  initiate  of  the 
sect  of  the  Egyptians. 

"Thirsting  for  renown,  persuading 
myself  that  the  eulogies  of  men  lift  to 
immortality,  him  who  is  their  object,  I 
have  only  aimed  to  acquire  glorf*.  I 
have  obtained  great  success,  and  pur- 
sued, without  relaxation,  the  phantom 
of  felicity.  I  have  sacrificed  everything 
to  my  ambition .  What  have  I  gained 
by  so  many  effort^,  so  much  toil  and 
suffering?  I  have  inspired  envy,  and 
provoked  ingratitude.  I  have  overturned 
a  portion  of  Europe,  without  being  able 
to  seize  happiness,  which,I  find,  still  out- 
strips me.      Many  have  been  the  con- 


quests I  have  made;  but  ihmt  4 
still  eludes  me.  My  ministers 
generals  I  have  enriwed,  withou 
the  luck  of  finding  a  true  friend^ 
ceived  by  almost  every  one  of  t3 
owe  to  me  their  fortunes,  and. 
rank  they  occupy,  and  not  ewea 
preserve  to  myself  the  oompaa 
has  ever  inspired  me  with  lowc 
must  admit  that  my  sitnatioii  im^ 
unhappy!" 

I  com^hended  nothing  of 
How  did  it  happen  that  he  was  b 
a  solemn  promise  to  leave  me? 
not,    he   said,    that    sweet    oon 
which  always  remains  to  a  feelin 
It  was  then  in  vain  for  me  to  ao 
confidence,   which  I  had  ever   m 
done.     It  was  very  easy  for  m 
that  he  was  unhappy:  that  he 
victim  of  treacherous  advice;   ao 
own  sagacity  carried  me;  but    m 
motive  which  provoked  his   di^^ 
was  a  mystery  which  my  most  m 
observation  could  not  fauioni. 
leon,"  said  I,    "Is  the  time  to  pa 
thus  without  bringinfr  any  chaas 
painful  state?    And  is  your  bras 
ter  to  smite  down,  without  pity, 
flowers  of  my  existence?" 

My  husband  was  in  tears;  bis  s 
burst  forth.  But  withdrawing 
from  my  arms,  for  fear  of  dieolos 
secret,  he  exdamed — "I  have 
fruitless  efforts,  Josephine,  to 
what  I  owe  to  you;  I  feel  a  se 
stinct  which  I  cannot  prevent;  hk 
feels  a  keener  pang  than  yours,  j 
by  far,  that  you  should  submil 
sway  but  that  of  my  benefits;  for  I 
that  in  jonr  return  for  them,  I 
have  vour  care,  your  love,  aiid  y 
spect.  '  In  uttering  these  won 
laid  his  hands  upon  the  one  li 
about  to  sacrifice,  in  an  attitude  of  a 
ful  resignation  to  his  fate;  and  one 
have  said  that  he  was  already  i 
ing  for  a  guardian  angel,  alxmt 
exiled  from  the  palaoe  by  bis  c 
I  stood  mute;  silence  and  ipef  ape 
me.  A  deep  sob  escaped  him.  1 1 
ly  heard  it;  a  new  perplexity  m 
with  hope  and  pleasure,  got  oos 
possesion  of  him.  His  mind  was 
with  uncertainty,  his  heart  witi 
ffuish.  It  was  posidble  that  I  ni%ikl 
been  the  victim  of  a  fatal  secret; 
could  no  longer  keep  silence, 
bv  indescrilMkble  emotions, 
cLsimed: — 

''Ah!  who  shall  now  daie  sepsist 
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Pudmi  mj  prestimpiion.  What  earthly 
pow  shall,  ao  long  as  I  live,  so  long  as  I 
tnsthe,  so  long  ts  I  have  the  last  senti- 
ami  of  existence,  force  me  to  abandon 
tk  tights  with  which,  from  this  decisive 
noment,  I  feel  myself  invested!  No! 
oar  destinieB  are  indissolnbly  linked  to- 
gedier.  All  temporizing,  all  delays,  all 
diigiiiBe  must  now  be  renounced.  Why 
yw  sudden  fright?  Why  that  terrified 
hokl  Osn  jcu  repent  of  having  shown 
a  little  sraudbility — a  symptom  of  compas- 
aion!  Oh!  Bonaparte!  put  an  end  to 
this  onezampled  mystery!  I  am  your 
own— I  am  yours  to  my  latest  breath — 
yours  by  the  most  sacred  engagement, 
9rak  beyond  this  life!  You  weep,  Bona- 
psiie!  'tis  not  with  grief.  Tell  me  your  sit- 
QStioD;  lay  open  your  heart  to  me;  here, 
on  this  sacred  spot — hereafter  the  hap- 
pier for  it — where,  for  the  first  time,  you 
hare  caused  a  ray  of  hope  to  flash  upon 
my  eyes — here  let  our  faith,  our  vows,  be 
.  pied^  for  eternity." 

Bonaparte,  with  a  downcast,  haggard 

looky    and    a  hoUow  voice,    was  lying 

i^on  a  sc^,  where  he  had  thrown  himself 

to  ealm  his  agitation,  and  enjoy  a  mo~ 

BBBt'srest    Baising  my  hands  to  heaven, 

I  laid  to  my  httsband,  ''Let  me  not  be  a 

subject  of  discord  between  you  and  your 

Inaly,  because  I  cannot  fulfill  a  wish 

ia^knted  by  nature!    Oh!  let  tiiose  who 

wk  to  precipitate  me  into  this  abyss, 

fanl  be  acquainted  with  my  heart!    Let 

ftsm  know  that  I  have  no  other  desire 

^ttm  to  see  peace  reigning  in  the  bosom 

ef  France!" — and  I  passed  out  of  the 

ftsperor^s  oabmet  to    conceal  my  tears. 

H4>ved  victim  of  the  inconsLstency  of 

MSB,^  said  I,  in  jdacing  my  foot  upon 

ib  tlixediliold,  "if  thou  forsakest,  what 

iieiid  will   pity  me?"     Myeriefwasso 

jgfokfondj  that  I  was  afraid  the  lamp  of 

iitSiHi    would  go    out.      My  husbajid's 

«9M  perfectly  heart-rending,   for  it  was 

B>  expression  of  remorse. 


Path  that  Leads  to  BaaTen. 

vk'st  thou  'mid  flowery  fields  it  lies, 
^h  thine  eaffer  spirit  tries, 
,«.  J  &ath  and  hope  have  striven? 
U'at  tbon  the  skies  are  always  clear, 
[  laxfi  mod  JOT  ace  always  near 
» p«th  that  laftda  to  heaven: 


And  sweetly,  in  that  narrow  way,  *" 
Must  dear  ones  greet  thee  day  by  day? 

Ah,  no!  by  tempests  driven, 
The  storm-cloud  hovers  o'er  the  path, 
Which  seems  to  thee  the  way  of  wrath, 

The  path  that  leads  to  heaven. 

And  graves  are  there  and  sighs  and  tears, 
And  sickness  with  its  train  of  fears, 

And  hearts  with  anguish  riven; 
And  martyrs'  blood  and  dying  groans, 
And  dark  with  woes  the  wond  disowns , 

The  path  that  leads  to  heaven. 

Yes,  'tis  the  way,  the  wav  to  God, 
The  way  by  ancient  worthies  trod, 

Where  the^  have  fought  and  striven. 
The  way  Chnst  opened  when  he  died; 
And  shall  we  fear  the  path  he  tried — 

The  path  that  leads  to  heaven? 

No,  weary  pilgrim,  hasten  on; 
The  day  of  toU  is  almost  gone; 

Yon  western  clouds  are  given. 
With  gold  and  purple  on  their  breast, 
As  emblems  of  the  morrow's  rest — 

That  calm,  sweet  rest  in  heaven. 


-"M^^Mi^V^^tN- 


Lmsa  WATSBS 


BY  CARL  SPaKOBR. 


Thbre  are  some  hearts  like  wells,  green- 
mossed  and  deep 

As  ever  Summer  saw: 
And  cool  their  wate^r  is —  yea,  cool  and 
sweet; — 

But  you  must  come  to  draw. 
They  hoard  not,  yet  they  rest  in  calm 
content, 

And  not  unsought  will  give; 
They  can  be  quiet  with  their  w^th  un- 
spent. 

So  self-contained  they  Hve. 

And  there  are  some  like  springs,    that 
bubbling  burst 

To  follow  dusty  ways, 
And  run  with  offered  cup  to  quench  his 
thirst 

Where  the  tired  traveler  strays: 
That  never  ask  the  meadows  if    they 
want 

What  ia  their  joy  to  ( 
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Uiuuiflld,   their  lives  to  other  life  they 
grant — 

So  self-beetowed  they  live! 

And    One  is  like  the  ooean,  deep  and 
wide, 

Wherein  all  waters  fall; 
That  girdles  the  broad  earth,  and  draws 
the  tide, 

Feeding  and  bearing  alL 
That  broods  tl^  mists,  that  sends  the 
clouds  abroad. 

That  takes  again  to  give; 
Even  the  sreat  and  loving  heart  of  God, 
Whereby  all  love  doth  live. 


'»*»Ht^^^iHfi^ 


EUICAN  FBOOBIiSS. 


BT   E.  H.  CHAPIN. 

That  our  age  holds  an  amount  of  re- 
finement and  civilization  that  preced- 
ing ages  did  not  have,  seems  evident. 
We  may  not  see  minutely  how  this 
operation  of  human  progress  goes  on 
— we  may  not  be  able  to  trace  the 
transfusion  of  the  good  and  the  true 
through  every  particle  and  member. 
But  we  see  ihe  grand  result  So  the 
great  ocean  comes  on  imperceptibly. 
Men  build  their  huts  at  the  foot  of 
some  huge  mountain,  and  till  the  green 
fields  that  spread  out  before  &em, 
thinking  nothing  so  permanent  But, 
by  and  by,  other  men  come  that  way, 
and  the  green  fields  are  all  gone.  The 
summer  fruit  has  long  since  been 
gathered.  Where  the  husbandman 
found  his  wealth,  the  fisher  draws  his 
support;  where  the  sickles  rustled  in 
the  bending  com,  the  ships  of  war  go 
fleeting  by;  and  the  old  mountain  has 
become  a  gray  and  wave-beaten  crag — 
a  landmark  to  the  distant  mariner, 
and  a  turret  where  the  sea  bird 
screams. 

But  this  was  accomplished  impercept- 
ibly. One  generation  may  not  have 
witnessed  the  advancement  of  the 
waters;  another  may  have  passed  away 


without  noting  it;  but  aloirlj 
advancing.  And  by  aaid  I 
saw  it — saw  the  grand  rem 
they  did  not  mark  each  buO 
eration.  So  with  hamaa 
One  age  may  scarcely  perceil 
another  may  die  without  I 
but  we  must  take  sonie  dists 
that  is  not  too  closely  blended 
time,  and  compare  that  iritl 
ent;  and  in  the  grand  reeul 
discover  that  there  has  bee 
progress. 

Still,  some  may  say,  ''Yes, 
been  progress,  but  not  over  i 
world;  there  have  been  aaliei 
but  also  retreating  angles;  I 
you  speak  of  human  progi 
must  appeal  to  the  worid  ai 
say,  has  that  advancedr  I 
that  in  the  world,  somewhei 
has  been  a  constant  tendencr 
vancement  Even  the  daii 
have  been  seasons  of  fruition;  < 
die  ages  nourished  and  prepai 
ous  elements  of  human  refix 
Tf  one  nation  has  lost  the  threi 
vancement,  another  has  takti 
and  so  the  work  has  gone  fori 
not  in  the  race,  as  a  whole^  at 
time,  yet  in  the  race  somewheoN 
the  race  is  fundamentally  the  sa 
what  may  be  predicated  of  a 
of  mankind,  as  belonging  esi 
to  humanity,  may  be  precUcata 
whole;  and  so  in  the  advanoa 
a  portion  of  the  race,  the  lA 
comes  hopeful. 

The  capacity  of  the  race  i 
gceiBB  has  been  demoDstrated. 
capacity  never  to  be  gratifiedt  ! 
the  period  never  has  been  that 
race  were  at  the  same  time 
same  level, — ^who  shall  say  th 
time  never  wiU  comet  that  il 
can  come?     Who  shall  say, sol 
the    capacity    exists,  how  qoii 
transfusion  of  what  is  exoeUent 
portion    may    be   made  thro^ 
whole)      A  victory  over  the 
Asiatic,  grim  and  bloody  as  it  i 
be  one  agent  of  suoh  traosfiuib 
triumph  of  machinery  may  hei| 
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>  steam-car  may  carry 
iorer  drifted  deeerts  and 
The  march  of 
hf  ctrcamstances,  may 
^kada  that  never  knew  the 
'  PhflDQecia  or  the  wisdom 
Alexander  never 
his  hosts,  and  where 
1  back  his  eagles.  This  is 
-not  universal  pro- 
progress — ^not  pro- 
where,  but  progress  some- 
^  bat  that  and  all  human- 
I  hopefol — grant  but  the  ca- 
Ithe  doctrine  is  {»acticable — 
r  be  in  operation  only  at  one 
'  it  is  a  law,  and  as  such  is 
i  and  acted  upon. 

may  die,  but  new  na- 

sp.     Let  the  principle  be 

and  no   one   can  limit  the 

may   take  a  longer  sweep 

i  has  yet  passed  over  man- 

|kmg  all  nations  to  the  same 

it.     Some  nations, 

^  and  now  there,  may  always 

<^    others;  yet  if  the 

\  also,  the  great  law  will 

and  no  people  shall 

i  or  died  in  vain.     Into  the 

of    the  old  and 

\  a  new  life  shall  be  kindled, 

Iftai  Uiey  have  not  waited  so 

Dim   Meroe  will 

from  beyond  the  foun- 

[the  Nile,  and  the  stony  lips 

:  shall  preach  the  gospel. 


■«i»^^#>MW> 


hbtan  of  ThxmdavStorms. 


in  a  day  calm  and  serene, 

[i^fwanb  to  and  around  the 

'  the  sky,  the  eye  encounters 

in  its  survey,  and  freely 

I  the  depths  of  space  to  the 

i  fimits  a[  its  range.     No  ter- 

it  dims  the  transparency 

pore  ether,  no  veil  hides  the 


&ce  of  the  god  of  day;  and  the  tremu- 
lous ray  of  the  minutest  and  most  dis- 
taut  star  finds  an  easy  path  across  the 
nnfathomabit)  void.  The  blue  vault 
which  inwi  aps  us  alone  indicates  the 
diffusion  of  attenuated  matter;  but 
its  cool  and  spotless  azure,  like  the 
breast  of  the  dove,  imbosoms  only  in- 
nocence and  peace.  Even  the  sounds 
of  the  material  and  busy  world  are 
thrown  back  in  subdued  murmurs 
from  the  sky,  and  in  this  general  re- 
pose of  nature,  and  throughout  '^the 
abyss  where  sparkle  distant  worlds," 
the  shar|)est  scrutiny  can  descry  no 
element  of  change  or  of  mischief. 
While  the  verdant  earth,  indeed,  re- 
mains firm  beneath  his  feet,  man  an- 
ticipates no  descending  danger,  and  the 
upturned  eye  looks  but  for  blessing 
from  above. 

This  pure  and  peaceful  character 
of  the  firmament  we  contemplate  is 
but  the  normal  condition  which  marks' 
the  rest  and  equilibrium  of  the  ele- 
ments. Unseen  and  unfelt,  there  en- 
compasses our  globe  a  girdle  of  air,  as 
translucent  as  empty  space,  and  so  thin 
and  impalpable,  that  we  neither  feel 
its  pressure  nor  experience  its  resis- 
tanca  Even  when  we  inhale  it,  and 
live  by  its  inhalation,  we  are  not  sen- 
sible that  we  have  drawn  into  our  sys- 
tem any  thing  that  is  material.  Yet 
is  this  invisible  and  almost  intangible 
element  instinct  with  mysterious  pro- 
perties, and  charged  with  superhuman 
powers.  The  greeir  and  fermenting 
earth  projecting  into  it  its  noxious  ex- 
halations; the  decaying  structures  of 
onganic  life  let  loose  their  poisonous 
ingredients;  and  even  living  beings, 
whQe  appropriating  its  finer  elements, 
ungrateftdy  return  the  adulterated 
reodue  into  the  ethereal  granary. 
Thus  does  the  pabulum  of  life  become 
a  polluted  and  deleterious  compound. 
The  noble  organizations  of  living  na- 
ture languish  under  its  perilous  in- 
spiration; while  disease  and  pestilence 
either  decimate  the  people,  or  pursue 
their  epidemic  round,  demanding  at 
every  stage  their  hetacomb  of  victims. 
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When  the  eaith,  revolying  lound  its 
axis,  has  received  from  the  sun  its 
daily  measure  of  light  and  of  heat, 
different  zones  on  its  surface  and  differ- 
ent portions  of  its  mass — the  aqueous 
expanse,  the  sandy  desert,  the  rankly- 
luxuriant  jungle,  the  rocky  mountain 
crest — all  give  out  their  hoanled  cal- 
oric in  unequal  and  commingling 
streams.  The  homogenity  and  equi- 
librium of  the  elastic  medium  is  thus 
speedily  destroyed;  the  cold  and  dense 
air  rushes  into  the  more  heated  and 
rarefied  regions;  and  the  whole  atmos- 
phere around  us  becomes  agitated  with 
coinciding  or  conflicting  currents.. 
Here  the  zephyr  breathes  its  softest 
murmurs,  awakening  the  Eolianlyre 
to  its  most  plaintive  strains,  and 
scarcely  turning  the  twittering  aspen 
leaf  on  its  stalk;  there  the  gale  sweeps 
along,  howling  amidst  the  darkened 
forests,  bending  the  majestic  pines  in 
its  path,  and  hurrying  the  frightened 
bark  to  its  port;  and  yonder  the  torna- 
do cuts  its  way  through  the  mightist 
forests,  making  sport  of  the  dwellings 
and  strongholds  of  man,  and  Hai^hmg 
to  the  bottom  of  the  deep  the  proudest 
of  his  floating  bulwarks. 

But  while  the  heated  air  thus 
sweeps,  in  gale  or  in  tempest,  over  the 
waters  of  t^e  ocean,  or  rests  in  peace 
on  its  glassy  breast,  it  carries  upwards, 
by  its  ascending  currents,  the  aqueous 
vapors  it  has  thus  exhaled.  The 
denser  element  reflects  in  all  directions 
the  light  that  falls  upon  it,  and, 
diffused  in  mists,  or  accumulated  in^ 
clouds,  the  atmosphere  teems  with 
opaque  masses,  which  conceal  the  azure 
vault,  and  obstruct  even  the  fiercest 
rays  of  a  meridian  sun.  Here  they 
float  in  majestic  dignity,  the  aerial  le- 
viathans of  the  sky,  veiling  and  un- 
veiling the  luminary  which  gave  them 
birth.  There  they  marshal  their 
rounded  fleeces,  or  arrange  their  woolly 
ringlets,  or  extend  their  tapering  locks, 
now  shining  like  the  new  fallen  snow, 
now  flushed  with  the  red  of  the  setting 
sun,  but  ever  in  pleasing  harmony  with 
the  blue   expanse  which  they  adorn, 


and     the     purple 
they  crown. 

Over  this  lovely  portrait  i 
nature  the  curtain  of  ni^lxt 
rises  but  to  exhibit  scenes  t 
terror  and  desolation.  >Vlul 
lar  heat  is  converting  into  i 
water  and  moisture  of  the  aa 
tricLty  is  freely  disengaged  di 
process.  The  clouds  which  ti 
forms  exhibit  different  electrj 
ditions,  though  the  eleotricil 
atmosphere,  when  serene,  is  ii 
the  same.  Hence  the  desoec 
clouds  towards  the  earth ,  thai 
approach,  the  force  of  atm 
currents,  and  the  ever-varyi 
cies  of  heat  and  cold,  convert 
al  envelopment  of  our  glob< 
complex  electrical  apparatuSi 
neously  exhibiting,  in  a  vai 
forms,  the  play  and  the  oonfli 
antagonist  powers.  As  Bt,  Eh 
the  slightly  liberated  electrio 
the  yard-arms  and  mast-tope 
with  its  star,  its  ball  of  fine 
lambent  flame.  At  the  close  i 
try  day,  and  above  level  pla 
opposite  electricities  of  the  ei 
air  effect  their  reunion  in  i 
flashes  of  lightning, — ^illamiofl 
it  were,  in  far-spread  sheets,  tfa 
circuit  of  the  horizon  and  the 
canopy  of  its  clouds.  At  othc 
the  same  elements  light  up  th 
constellations  with  their  resile 
fires — ^now  diffusing  their  phc 
flame,  and  flitting  around  i 
gleams,  as  if  keeping  time  to  1 
sic  of  the  spheres — and  now  a 
up  their  auroral  columns,  adv 
retreating,  and  contending,  as 
mimicry  of  mortal  strife 

But  these  various  displays 
power  of  electricity,  however 
they  may  stiirtle  ignorance  anc 
superstition,  are  always  unal 
with  danger,  and  form  a  striki 
tnist  with  the  full  developmem 
unbridled  and  unbalanced 
When,  after  a  long  drought,  th* 
ture  of  an  over  loaded  atmosp] 
accumulated  in  massive  clouds,  . 
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r  opposite  electricitieB,  and  driven 
itigfWiimir  cnrrentBy  the  reunited 
oompress,  as  it  were,  in  their 
ibraoe,  tiieir  tenements  of 
aad  cataracts  of  rain,  and 
of  hail,  and  volleys  of  stony 
are  thrown  down  upon  the 
^^Bsolatisg  its  valleys  wiiji  floods, 
nahin^  its  vegetation  by  their 
Even  in  our  temperate  zone,  but 
under  the  raging  heats  of  a 
sun,  this  ferment  and  explo- 
re the  elements  is  more  terrific 
As  if  launched  from  an  omnipo- 
inn,  the  red  lightning-bolt  cuts 
mj  to  the  earth,  now  transfixing 
■id  beast  in  its  course;  now  rend- 
ht  smitten  oak  with  its  wedges  of 
fire;  now  shivering  or  consuming 
Morm-tossed  vessel;  now  shatter- 
doud-capped  towers  and  gorgeous 
""  nor  even  sparing  the  holy 
the  hallowed  dome,  or  the 
lied  spire.  And  no  sooner  has 
bait  crashed  its  victim,  and  the 
nger  secured  his  prey, 
I  the  peals  of  its  rattling  artillery 
md  from  cloud  to  cloud,  and  from 
to  hill,  as  if  the  God  of  nature 
I  prcMiouncing  the  perdition  of  un- 
men,  and  as  if  the  heavens, 
old  like  a  garment,"  were 
\  to  be  wrapped  up  in  the  fervent 
of  the  elements.  During  this  re- 
il  of  the  day  which  is  to  come 
a  thief  in  the  night,"  heaven  seems 
k  in  fierce  conflict  with  earth — 
the  sufferer,  and  God  the  aven- 
The  warrior  turns  pale;  the 
■t  stands  appalled  at  the  altar;  the 
trembles  on  his  throne.  Even 
Bb  tife,  sharing  the  perils  of  its 
int,  is  striken  with  fear.  The  war- 
Be  ihakes  under  his  rider,  the  eagle 
n  in  his  cleft  of  rock;  the  sea- 
■creams  in  its  flight;  and  univer- 
hk  travails  with  one  common 
d  of  the  Giant  Arm  which  thus 
the    omnipotence    of   the  ele- 
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Whbk,  from  the  sacred  garden  driven, 
Man  fled  before  his  Maker's  wrath, 

An  angel  left  her  place  in  heaven. 
And    crossed    the    wanderer's  sunless 
path. 

Twas   Art!   sweet    Art!    New    radiance 

broke 

Where   her    light  foot  flew  o'er  the 

ground. 

And  thus  with  seraph  voice  she  spoke — 

''The  curse  a  blessing  shall  be  found." 


She  led  him  throijgh  the  trackless  wild, 

Where  noontide  sunbeam  never  biased; 
The  thistle  shrank,  the  harvest  smiled, 

And  Nature  gladdened  as  she  gased. 
Earth's  thousand  tribes  of  living  things, 

At    Art's  command,  to  him  are  given; 
The  village  grows,  the  city  springs. 

And    point  their    spires  of   faith  to 
heaven. 


He  rends  the  oak — and  bids  it  ride, 

To  guard  the  shores  its  beauty  graced; 
He  smites  the  rock — ^upheaved  in  pride, 

See    towers  of  strength  and   domes  of 
taste 
Earth's  teeming  caves  their  wealth  reveal ; 

Fire  bears  its  banner  on  the  wave. 
He  bids  the  mortal  poison  heal, 

And  leaps  triumphant  o'er  the  grave. 


He  plucks  the  pearls  that  stud  the  deep, 

Admiring  beauty's  lap  to  fill; 
He  breaks  the  stubborn  marble's  sleep, 

And  modes  his  own  Creator's  skilL 
With  Noughts  that  swell  his   glowing 
soul  y 

He  bids  the  ore  illume  the  page. 
And  proudly  scorning  Time's  o6ntrol, 

Commences  with  an  unborn  age. 


In  fields  of  air  he  writes  his  name, 
And  treads  the  chambers  of  the  sky; 

He  reads  the  stars,  and  grasps  the  flame 
That    quivers    round    the  throne  on 
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To  EVERY  Englishman,  and  to  eveiy 
American,  the  history  of  France,  next 
to  that  of  England,  in  by  far,  the  most 
important  of  any  European  history. 
The  French,  for  many  ages,  have  been 
a  brave,  polite  and  scientific  people. 
Since  the  times  of  Charlemagne,  and 
especially  since  the  reign  of  Francis  I. 
the  power  of  France,  its  centitd  situa- 
ation  and  profound  policy,  have  given 
it  an  extensive  connection  with  all  the 
principal  concerns  of  Europe. 

For  the  long  period  between  the 
ninth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  the  for- 
tunes of  France,  like  4;hose  of  the  rest 
of  Europe,  were  fluctuating  and  un- 
steady. At  each  return  of  prosperity, 
however,  they  rose  higher  on  the  gene- 
ral scale,  and  gained  a  more  command- 
ing situation.  In  the  first  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  Henry  V.,  of  Eng- 
land, conquered  France,  and  received, 
in  Paris,  the  fealty  of  the  French  no- 
bility, and  the  crown  of  France  seemed 
apparently  confirmed  to  him  and  pos- 
terity. But,  Henry  dying  in  the  34th 
year  of  his  age,  the  valor  of  the  cele- 
brated maid  of  Orleans  restored  the 
drooping  afiairs  of  France,  settled  the 
crown  firmly  on  the  head  of  Charles 
VII.,  and  within  ten  years  from  her 
being  a  British  province,  she  was  again 
independent,  more  powerful  than  she 
had  ever  been,  and  nearly  able  to  con- 
quer Britain,  then  governed  by  Henry 
VI.,  the  feeblest  and  most  miserable  of 
all  the  English  monarchs. 

In  virtue  of  that  conquest  by  Henry 
v.,  the  kings  of  England  have  since 
pompoualif  styled  themselves  kings  of 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Ireland. 

Fr^cis  I.,  though  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  princes  of  his  time,  spent 
a  long  reign  in  planning  schemes  of 
ambition,  which  proved  abortive — in 
wars,   generally   unsuccessful,   and   in 


artful  and  tedious  negotiatioiis,  tX 
which  he  was  a  match  for  any  of  kis 
cotemporarie&  Disappointed  in  his 
hopes  of  being  elected  emperor  of 
Germany,  his  whole  life  was  a  scene  of 
rivalship  with  Charles  Y.,  the  sacoess- 
ful  candidate  for  that  hi^  dignity. 
The  slow  and  sullen  temper  of  Gharitt^ 
his  cool  and  profound  thought,  and  his 
firm  and  even  courage,  always  gsTs 
him  the  advantage  of  Francis,  when  in 
projecting,  there  was  danger  from  the 
undue  influence  of  passion,  or  wh^i  in 
action,  there  was  danger  from  temer- 
ity. 

In  the  course  of  their  oontentions, 
which  were  perpetually  embittered  by 
personal  animosity,  and  which  could 
only  end  with  life,  Frands  unforta- 
nately  became  Charles'  prisoner.  An 
advantage  so  great  and  decided  as  this, 
would  forever  have  ruined  almost  any 
prince  but  PVancis.  In  the  true  spirit 
and  character  of  a  Frenchman,  Fran- 
cis bore  this  calamity  with  a  more 
equal  mind  than  most  men  bear  pros- 
perity ;  and  he  soon  gained  his  free- 
dom. By  an  address,  which  few  mon- 
archs ever  possessed  in  a  greater  de- 
gree than  himself,  he  wound  his  tor- 
tuous course  out  of  a  labyrinth  of 
difficulties,  and  found  himself  able  onoe 
more  to  look  his  powerful  rival  in  the 
face. 

It  is  an  uncommon  case,  that  Fran- 
cis, notwithstanding  his  numerous  mis- 
fortunes, and  the  fisdlure  of  most  ci 
his  favorite  schemes,  left  his  kingdom, 
at  his  death,  far  more  powerful,  proB- 
perous  and  respectable,  than  he  foand 
it.  It  was  his  lot  to  conteod  wIAl 
very  potent  enemies ;  but  Francis 
a  most  accomplished  prince.  Such  ^ 
the  benevolence,  the  amiableness,  tliej 
urbanity  of  his  mind  and  cbaTacter,  ] 
that  his  courtiers  loved  him  asa  brothie^  j 
and  his  subjects  in  general  revered  i 
respected  him  as  a  father.  His 
ix)werful  rivals  merited  far  less  of 
subjects,  and  enjoyed  their  afiect 
far  less,  than  he  did.  It  is  tke 
of  an  excellent  historian,  that  the : 
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viation  and  &me  of  Francis  have  risen 
in  proportion  as  those  who  came  after 
him  had  opportunity  to  perceive  the 
permanent  benefits,  his  administration 
oonferred  on  his  people. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  speak  dis- 
tinctly of  the  kings  of  France ;  it  be- 
ing the  design  of  this  brief  survey, 
merely  to  convey  to  the  joung  reader 
a  general  idea  of  the  rise,  progress  and 
duuracter  of  France.  There  is  one 
event,  however,  in  the  succeeding  reign 
which  renders  it  proper  to  call  up  t^e 
SQooesBors  of  Francis  to  view. 

Erands  I.  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Heniy  IL,  who  was  a  prince  not  un- 
worthy of  the  character  of  his  illus- 
trious fiither.  His  wars  with  Germany 
were  generally  more  successful  than 
those  of  his  predecessor,  whose  hostile 
temper  towards  that  neighboring  pow- 
«-,  he  had  largely  imbibed.  This 
prince  took  Calais  from  the  English ; 
smoe  which  time  they  have  had  no 
footing  in  France.  He  was  killed  at  a 
tournament  by  count  Montgomery,  A. 
D.,  1559. 

The  history  of  France  from  this  pe- 
riod till  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.,  com- 
monly   called    the    Augustan  age  of 
France,  opens  an  interesting  scene  of 
policy,  chicanery,  the  caprice  of  for- 
tune, cruelty  and  bravery,  with  some 
virtue.     Several  great  families  and  il- 
lastrious   characters  rose   into   public 
view.     The  Houses  of  Guise,   Conde 
aad  Bourbon  became  celebrated  through 
£urope;  and  by  their  intrigues  and 
oonspiracies^  influenced  not  only  the 
Wrench    government,    but    shook   its 
I  throne,   and  governed  the  politics  of 
I  Soiopa     The  Protestant  religion  had 
I  JBade  great  progress  in  France,  and  be- 
ting espoused  by  many  very  powerful 
fatten,   persecutions  terminated  in  civil 
^wnn,  and  in  some  of  the  most  horrid 
pBenes  of  blood  and  cruelty  recorded 
,  history.     The  horrors  of  the  massa- 
I  of  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  August 
1572,  exceed  all  the  powers  of  de- 
j>ti0n. 

C^iarles  IX.,  the  French  king,  had 
ihe  ooofidenoe  of  the  I^tes- 


tants,  or  Hugonots,  by  caressing  them 
in  an  extraordinary  manner.  The 
more  effectually  to  secure  this  confi- 
dence, and  to  entangle  their  leaders  in 
the  snare  laid  for  them,  Charles  offered 
his  sister  Margaret  in  marriage  to  the 
prince  of  Navarre.  Admiral  de  Co- 
ligny,  the  prince  of  Conde,  and  all  the 
considerable  nobility  assembled  in  Paris 
to  celebrate  their  nuptial&  The  queen 
of  Navarre  was  poisoned  by  order  of 
the  court,  and  the  admiral  was  dangeiv 
ously  wounded  by  an  assassin.  Yet 
Charles,  redoubling  his  dissimulation, 
was  still  able  to  retain  the  Hugonots  in 
their  security,  till  on  the  evening  of 
St.  Bartholomew's,  a  few  days  after 
their  marriage,  the  signal  was  given, 
by  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  for  a  general 
extermination  of  the  Protestants. 
Charles,  accompanied  by  his  mother, 
beheld  from  a  window,  ijus  horrid  mas- 
sacre. He  greatly  incited  the  fury  of 
the  Catholics,  by  firing  himself  upon  the 
Protestants,  and  crying  Kill,  Kill ! 
Persons  of  every  condition,  age  and 
sex,  suspected  of  any  propensity  to 
Protestantism,  were  involved  in  an  un- 
distinguished ruin.  The  streets  of  Paris 
flowed  with  blood.  Such  was  the  rage 
of  the  murderers,  that  not  satisfied 
with  exterminating  life,  they  exercised 
the  most  licentious  barbarity  on  the 
bodies  of  the  dead.  About  five  hun- 
dred gentlemen  and  men  of  distinction 
perished  m  this  massacre,  and  nearly 
ten  thousand  of  inferior  condition. 
Orders  were  instantly  dispatched  to  all ' 
the  provinces  for  a  general  execution 
of  the  Protestants.  A  like  carnage 
ensued  at  Rouen,  Lyons,  Orleans  and 
several  other  cities.  Sixty  thousand 
Protestants  are  supposed  to  have  been 
massacred  in  different  parts  of  France. 
At  Eome  and  in  Spain  the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew's  was  the  subject  of 
public  rejoicings.  Solenm  thanks  were 
returned  to  Qod  for  its  success,  under 
the  name  of  the  triumph  of  the  church 
militant.  Among  the  Protestants  it 
excited  incredible  horror ;  a  striking 
picture  of  which  is  drawn  by  Fenelon, 
the  French  ambassador  at  the  court  of 
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id,  in  bis  account  of  his  first 
oe  after  that  barbarous  transac* 
"A  gloomy  sorrow,"  says  he, 
>n  every  isuse  ;  silence,  as  in  the 
f  night,  reigned  through  all  the 
ars  of  the  royal  apartment ;  Uie 
and  courtiers  clad  in  deep  moum- 
3re  ranged  on  either  side;  and 
•assed  by  them,  in  my  approach 

queen,  not  one  bestowed  on  me 
rable  look,  or  made  the  least  re- 
>  my  salutations." 

Protestants    were  led   by   the 

of  Conde,  and  the  Catholics  by 
uke  of  Guise,  two  of  the  most 
ited  personages,  as  well  as  able 
nders,  of  their  time.  Rivers  of 
vere  shed,  and  all  the  resources 
"eat  and  numerous  people  were 
ted   in  various  struggles  ;  while 

seemed  doubtful,  whether  the 
7o\jdd  turn  in  favor  of  Protes- 
1  or  of  Borne.  Murders,  assas- 
ns,  masacres,  and  plots  of  every 
filled  every  comer  of  France 
»rror ;  the  blackest  atrocities  in- 
aed  the  whole  nation  with  guilt, 
)ndered  it  "a  land  of  blood." 
reriuan  princes,  the  pope,  the 
of  Spain  and  England  were  ac- 
Y  their  emissaries,  in  this  scene 
["or,  and  abetted  each*  P&^7»  ^ 
t  or  inclination  prompted, 
he  midst  of  these  commotions 
dbrated  Henry  IV.  ascended  the 
of  France.  He  gained  that  lofty 
ce  by  making  lus  way  through 
rless impediments.  Among  many 
tnts,  he  resorted  to  one,  which 
Litician  may  justify,  but  which 
>artial  narrator  of  truth  cannot 
1  without  disapprobation.     He 

the  Protestant,  and  embraced 
tholic  religion,  as  the  only  step 
»uld  advance  him  to  the  t]m)ne ; 
(h  feint  he  seems  to  have  follow- 
dxample  of  the  celebrated  Mau- 
id  he  resembled  him  no  lees  in 
imely  deatL  This  was  regard- 
pious  fraud,  since  it  is  generally 
1  that  he  never  altered  his  sen- 
sonoeming  religion,  and  that  he 
iermined,  as  soon  as  opportimity 


should  present,  to  favor  and  establish 
the  Protestant  cause.  But  Providence 
seems  to  have  determined  that  this  un- 
happy country,  so  deeply  polluted  by 
the  blood  of  innocence,  should  never 
be  purged  but  by  the  blood  of  the 
guilty. 

As  of  the  illustrious  Henry  V.  of 
England,  so  of  Henry  IV.  of  France, 
we  can  only  conjecture  what  would 
have  been  the  result  of  a  long  reign 
by  the  brilliant  exploits  which  he  per- 
formed in  a  very  short  one — ^by  the 
amazing  energy  which  he  manifested — 
by  the  comprehensive  views — by  the 
amiablenees,  the  elevation  and  grandeur 
of  mind  he  displayed  in  so  short  a  ca- 
reer. 

Henry  applied  himself  with  wonder- 
ful address  to  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment, and  especially  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  his  subjects.  In  these  im- 
portant and  benevolent  pursuits,  he 
was  aided  by  the  celebrated  Duke  of 
Sully,  the  ablest  statesman  of  his  time. 
In  1598  he  published  the  famous  edict 
of  Nantz,  which  gave  free  liberty  of 
conscience  to  the  Protestants,  and  al- 
lowed them  the  public  exercise  of 
their  religion.  He  encouraged,  or 
rather  founded,  the  silk  manufactories 
in  France. 

This  illustrious  prince  was  assassina- 
ted in  his  chaiiot,  in  the  streets  of 
Paris,  in  1610,  by  a  wretched  enthu- 
siast, whose  name  should  never  have 
polluted  the  page  of  history. 

The  son  and  successor  of  Henry  IV. 
was  Louis  XIII.  He,  by  the  aid  of 
the  powerful  and  ambitious  Bichelieu, 
crushed  at  once  the  nascent  liberties  of 
France.  He  violated  the  rights  of 
conscience,  deprived  the  Protestants  of 
every  privilege,  and  put  a  period  to  the 
religious  struggles,  which  had  subsisted 
for  nearly  a  century,  and  had  destroyed 
above  a  million  of  men. 

During  Bichelieu's  administration  the 
famous  protestant  league  was  formed 
among  ike  Northern  Powers,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  the  great  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden.  This  for- 
midAble  combination  in  fiivor  of  Pro 
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ieBtantism,  and  which  severely  shook 
the  German  throne,  originated  in  the 
profound  policy  of  Richelieu,  the  very 
man  who  had  persecuted  and  destroyed 
that  cause  in  France. 

The  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  prepared 
France  for  the  Augustus  of  modem 
times.  He  died  in  1643,  and  left  as 
his  successor  his  son,  the  celebrated 
Louis  XIY.,  then  in  his  minority. 
The  kingdom  was  disturbed  and  torn 
by  factions  and  intestine  broils.  The 
IVotestants  gathering  strength  on  the 
death  of  Richelieu  and  Louis,  were 
headed  by  a  prince  of  Conde,  far  more 
celebrated  than  the  former ;  and  the 
Catholics  were  led  by  the  truly  famous 
marshal  Turenne.  The  mother  of  the 
young  king  assumed  the  administra- 
tion, and,  by  the  policy  of  Cardinal 
MajQEuine,  not  only  governed  France, 
bat  was  also  able  to  manoeuvre  the  dip- 
lomatic corps  of  every  court  in  Europe. 

The  affairs  of  the  French  govern- 
ment had  been  conducted  with  such 
consummate  skill,  that  Louis  XIY., 
when  he  assumed  the  reins,  found  him- 
self one  of  the  most  absolute  monarchs 
in  the  world.  Early  in  his  reign  he 
had  the  discernment  and  good  fortune 
xo  appoint,  as  his  first  minister,  the 
great  Colbert,  as  he  is  very  justly 
styled. 

The  glory  of  France  has  been  essen- 
tially owing  to  the  abilities  and  virtue 
of  a  series  of  great  men,  at  the  helm 
of  administration.  In  this  respect  it 
is  probable  that  no  other  nation  was 
ever  so  fortunate  as  France.  For  more 
than  a  century,  without  any  cessation, 
the  reins  of  government  were  holden 
with  strength,  stability,  dignity  and 
wisdom.  They  were  held  by  men  of 
the  greatest  genius,  the  most  extensive 
views,  the  clearest  foresight,  and  great- 
est regularity  of  system,  in  short,  by 
men  of  the  utmost  grandeur  and  eleva- 
tion of  mind,  always  acting  in  refer- 
ence to  the  sublimest  views  of  national 
prospeiity  and  greatness.  Such  were 
Sully,  Richelieu,  Mazarine,  Colbert  and 
some  others.  These  thixigs,  however, 
cftnnot  be  said  of  them  idl,   without 


some  qualification.  Though  aiming,  i 
that  successfully,  at  national  aggi 
dizement,  yet  some  of  their  meas 
were  dictated  by  a  degree  of  crue 
pride  and  injustice,  which  cast  a  mou 
ful  shade  over  the  prospect — other? 
splendid  and  noble,  almost  beyond  n 
tal  perfection, 

Louis  XIV.,  aided  by  such  powei 
men,  enjoyed  a  reign,  long,  importc 
and,  for  the  most  part  glorious,  to  w: 
the  history  of  which  would  be,  in  eff 
to  write  the  history  of  Europe  dur 
that  period.  The  diplomatic  sciex 
if  so  it  may  be  called,  begun  by 
predecessors,  he  carried  on  with  a  jw 
higher  hand,  and  probably  perfeci 
He  found  means  to  fill  all  the  coi 
of  Europe  with  penetrating  eyes,  1 
ening  ears,  skillful  hands  and  nim 
feet.  He  plotted,  negotiated,  intrigu 
deceived  and  cajoled.  Men  who  w 
corruptible  he  bribed,  and  even  bou 
all  such  as  were  worth  his  money. 

His  abundant  success  in  manag 
the  concerns  of  England  can  scare 
be   read   without   laughter,  or  at  i 
rate,   without  admiration.      Engla 
at  that  time,  just  landed  from  a  dii 
trous  voyage  on  ''  the  tempestuous 
of    liberty,"    was    governed    by 
second  Charles,  a  prince  who  cared 
nothing,    but    his   pleasures  and 
baucheries.     If  Louis  found  him  n 
er  an  expensive  retainer,  he  also  fox 
the  unerring  clue  to  manage  him  i 
his  people.     Money,  disposed  of  ik 
diplomatic  skiU,  did  the  work.     I 
it  is  almost  incredible,  that,  in  spite 
all  the    virtue  of  England,  Lewis 
actually  govern  both  parties  then 
isting.      He  held   them  both  in 
hand  at  once,  and  unsuspected  by  th< 
penetrated  the  counsels,    gained 
confidence,  and  dictated  the  measu 
of  both.      Both  whig  and    tory  w 
his  tools;  and  while  he  urged  on 
tyranny  of  the  court,  and  inflamed 
lawless  ambition  of   king  Charles, 
blew  up  the  living  coals  of  patric 
fire,  and  oiganized  a  most  extens 
conspiracy  odled  the  Rye-house  P 
in  the  bosom  of  which,  he  forme 
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11  deeper  plot,  to  asaaaainate  the  king, 
d  revolutionize  the  govenunent. 
Into  these  dangerous  and  daring 
lemeSy  he  drew  many  of  the  noblest 
xis  of  England,  and  still  more  of  the 
*tuous  commons,  who  were  ready  to 
1  their  lives,  to  save  their  country; 
t  who,  through  an  unlucky  mistake, 
d  their  consciences,  for  filthy  lucre. 
»uis  played  the  same  game  in  several 
ler  courts  of  Europe,  and  particu- 
'ly  in  Sweden,  whose  fall  may  be  as- 
hed to  French  seduction. 
The  elevation  of  France,  in  this 
lendid  reign  was  not  more  conspicu- 
B  in  her  foreign  relations,  than  in  her 
vernal  circumstances.  Louis  en- 
iraged  the  arts  and  sciences;  patron- 
d  men  of  learning;  and  his  reign 
«  adorned  by  several  men,  whose 
mes  are  highly  respectable  in  the 
public  of  letters. 

Ambition  was  the  most  conspicuous 
it  in  the  character  of  Louis.  But 
\  reign  was  marked  with  various  car- 
mstances  of  injustioe,  cruelty  and 
policy.  The  most  notorious  of 
ese,  was  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
Nantz,  in  1685,  panged  eighty -sev- 
years  before,  by  his  illustrious 
mdfather,  Henry  IV.  This  was 
t  little  better  than  a  law  forexteimi- 
ting  the  Protestants.  They  fled 
»m  his  dominions  in  such  multitudes, 
to  leave  many  places  without  inhab- 
jits.  They  carried  with  them,  into 
ler  countries,  and  especially  into 
Lgland,  the  arts  and  sciences.  He 
It  his  ablest  artizans  and  mechanics; 
d  from  that  time  and  that  cause, 
igland  gained  the  ascendency  over 
ance,  as  a  manufacturing  country. 
But  the  latter  part  of  the  life  of 
mis  XrV.,  as  of  Charles  V.,  was  as 
liappy,  as  the  first  part  of  it  was 
osperous.  His  greatness  could  not 
jse  him  above  adversity.  For  ten 
ars,  he  experienced  the  bitterest  re- 
rses  of  fortune.  The  powers  of 
irope,  alarmed  at  his  overgrown 
eatness,  and  exasperated  by  his 
ide  and  insolence,  formed  a  combi- 
tion  against  him.      Two   men  xp- 


peared  in  the  field,  who  were  able  to 
humble  his  vanity,  and  rescue  Europe 
from  his  oppression.  The  Austrian 
armies  were  commanded  by  prince 
Eugene,  and  the  English  by  the  duke 
of  Marlborough,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated commanders  of  modem  tiraes, 
and  thought,  by  some,  never  to  have 
been  excelled  in  any  age  or  nation. 
Marlborough  and  Eugene  defeated  and 
cut  in  pieces  whatever  force  Louis 
sent  into  the  field;  they  took  from  him 
most  of  his  conquests;  they  entered  hia 
dominions  with  their  victorious  ar- 
mies, and  spread  a  terror  and  conster- 
nation, not  much  inferior  to  that  of 
Henry  Y.  In  short,  they  shook  the 
foundation  of  his  throne,  and  not  on- 
ly humbled  the  haughty  tyrant,  but 
made  him  tremble  for  his  crown  and 
empire. 

The  reign  of  Louis  X Y.  wm  distin- 
guished by  few  events  worthy  of  par- 
ticular notice  in  this  brief  survey. 
Ambitious  without  abilities,  and  proud 
without  eneigy,  his  life  wasted  away 
in  the  fading  splendors  of  a  court,  so 
lately  illuminated  by  a  monarch  of 
superior  powers. 

On  the  lOth  of  May,  1774,  the  un- 
fortunate LouiB  XYI.  ascended  the 
throne. 

It  has  been  generally  thought^  that 
France  never  enjoyed  a  more  amiable, 
a  more  virtuously  disposed  monarch, 
than  Lewis  XYI.  His  misfortune 
from  nature,  if  that  can  be  called  a 
misfortune,  in  which  both  kings  and 
people'  are  so  generally  involved,  was 
the  want  of  those  extraordinary 
powers  of  mind,  which  are  always  use- 
ful, and,  on  certain  emergencies,  indis- 
pensable, in  kings. 

Lewis  XIY.  as  already  noted,  had 
extinguished  every  ray  of  liberty,  and 
even  of  hope;  and  his  immediate  suc- 
cessor had  neither  virtue  nor  abilities 
to  remedy  the  evils  of  the  goverment, 
or  the  sufferings  of  the  people.  The 
clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the  king, 
were  each  of  them  at  the  head  of  a 
separate  system  of  tyranny;  so  that,  in 
addition  to  the  most  cruel  and  odious 
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oppreaaion  of  the  clergy,  the  people 
were  cmahed  by  an  immense  men- 
•ichj,  and  ground  to  powder  by  a  still 
more  formidable  aristocracy.  Many, 
therefore,  took  part  in  the  revolution 
from  a  just  and  laudable  desire  to 
remedy  their  condition.  Having  little 
fear  of  a  worse  state,  they  determined 
to  try  to  obtain  a  better.  A  strong  re- 
membrance of  the  recent  fiEdl  and  ruin 
of  the  Jesuits,  taught  them  how  easy 
the  most  powerful  men  are  over- 
thrown, when  the  multitude  are 
ronaed  to  take  vengeance. 

The  restless  spirit,  which  predis- 
poses many  for  tumult  and  commotion, 
was  a  powerful  mover  in  the  revolu- 
tion. Such  love  to  be  in  a  bustle. 
The  noise  of  an  uproar  is  to  them  the 
sweetest  music 

The  more  enlightened  people  of 
France,  had  no  hope  of  erecting  a  free 
and  virtuous  republic  on  the  ruins  of 
monarchy.  Their  utmost  wish  ex- 
tended only  to  a  salutary  reform  in  the 
government.  They  wished  to  limit 
the  royal  prerogative,  and  open  some 
prospect  for  the  encouragement  of  in- 
dustry and  laudable  enterprise,  by  giv- 
ing security  to  property.  No  people 
will  be  industrious,  unless  they  can  be 
made  secure  in  the  fruits  of  their  la- 
bor. The  people  of  France  had  no  se- 
curity in  this  respect.  A  large  por- 
tion of  their  income  must  go  to  re- 
plenish the  royal  revenue;  another 
portion  must  be  paid  into  the  church 
treasury,  to  augment  the  enormous 
wealth  of  a  tyrannical,  haughty  and 
vicious  clergy. 

To  remedy  these  monstrously  over- 
grown evils,  benevolent  people  were 
willing  to  set  a  revolution  on  foot, 
tending  merely  to  salutary  reform. 
But,  while  they  were  carefully  nursing 
the  tender  infant,  and  fostering  it 
with  gentlest  hands,  like  Hercules,  it 
rose  formidable  from  its  cradle,  and 
crushed  them  to  death,  by  thousands 
and  millions.  In  truth  the  vail  sud- 
denly dropped  from  the  eyes  of  the 
people,   and  they  saw,  in  their  full 


light,  the  horrors  of  their  condition 
With  one  universal,  strong,  reiteratec 
struggle,  they  attempted  to  riae,  anc 
plunsed  the  aselves  "ten  thousand  fatfa 
oms  deep." 

The  prevalence  of  infidel  philoso 
phy,  or,  as  it  has  been  styled,  Illumin 
ism,  in  France,  had  a  powerful  influ 
ence  in  bringing  about  the  revolution 
These  philosophers,  with  great  appai 
ent  justice,  availed  themselves  of  th< 
enormous  corruptions  of  the  religiom 
orders,  and  the  abuses  of  Christianit; 
abounding  in  the  church;  they  ridi 
culed  the  idea  of  the  divine  right  o 
kings,  and  artfully  laid  open  the  op 
pressive  tyranny  of  civil  government 
Under  a  robe,  which  to  the  unwarj 
observer,  appeared  pure  and  spotless 
they  concealed  the  most  atrocious,  vil< 
and  blasphemous  sentiments,  concern 
ing  all  government,  both  human  anc 
divine.  They  set  up  human  reason,  ai 
the  only  light,  the  only  standard  of  au 
thority,  the  only  deity  in  the  uni 
verse.  Thev  wished  to  bring  man 
kind  into  such  a  perfect  state  of  free 
dom,  that  all  restraint  upon  their  con 
duct  should  be  laid  aside,  together  witJ 
all  distinction  of  property.  The^ 
wished  to  aboUsh,  absolutely,  all  law 
to  annihilate  all  obligation,  and  in  t 
word,  all  distinction  between  virtue 
and  vice. 
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KISET. 


BY  MBS.  J.  B.  SHKIOLBY. 

The   curtains  drawn,  and  hushed   eacl 

sound. 
As  night  her  mantle  folds  around, 
The  sun  hath  sunk  the  hills  below. 
And  the  shadows  thick  and  thicker  grow 

The  wild  birds  to  the  forest  fly, 
And  cloaed  in  sleep  each  little  eye, 
The  swallow  to  its  downy  nest. 
And  the  infant  sleeps  on  its  mother'i 
breast. 
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lie  lovely  flowen  their  petals  doae, 
zcept  the  beantiful  primrose; 
then  unfolds  its  golden  leaves 
nd  yields  its  sweets  to  the  morning 
breeze. 

h  lovely  night!  how  gently  thou 
oth  smooth  in  sleep  each  careworn  brow; 
lie  aching  heart  by  grief  oppressed, 
inds  oft  in  thee  its  only  rest. 

be  mourner  will  forget  to  weep, 
be  tear-drop  glistening  on  his  cheek, 
liile  dreams  will  bring  us  from  the  dead 
sst  joys  from  him  forever  fled. 

LI  nature  seeks  in  sweet  repose 
sovereign  balm  for  all  her  woes, 
nd  wakes  refreshed,  with  morning  light, 
0  praise  the  giver  of  the  night. 

ben  welcome,    night,    thrice  welcome 

guest, 
npart  thy  stillness  to  my  breast; 
Bt  peace  descend  in  gentle  showers, 
ike  dew  upon  the  drooping  flowers. 


■**<^^^^W»»N 


rhe  Fall  of  France.— The  Causes. 


BY  DR.  CnROLY. 


France,  from  the  commencement  of 
16  Papal  supremacy,  had  been  the  chief 
Lampion  of  the  popedom,  so  early  as 
le  ninth  century,  had  given  it  tempo- 
i  dominion ;  and  continued  through  all 
^  fully  to  merit  the  title  of  "  Eldest 
m  of  the  Church."  But  France  had 
iceived  in  turn  the  fatal  legacy  of  per- 
cution.  From  the  time  of  the  Albi- 
^nses,  through  the  wars  of  the  League, 
id  the  struggles  of  the  Protestant 
burch  during  the  seventeenth  century, 
osing  with  its  ruin  by  the  revolution 
'  the  edicts  of  Nantz,  in  1685,  the 
jBtoryof  France  was  written  on  every 
ige  with  blood  of  the  Eeformed. 
requently  contesting  the  personal 
aims  of  the  popes  to  authority,  but 


submissively  bowing  down  to  the  doc- 
trines, ceremonials,  and  principle's  of 
Rome,  France  was  the  most  eager,  refst- 
less,  and  ruthless  of  all  the  ministers  of 
Papal  vengeance. 

In  a  moment  all  this  submissiou  was 
changed  into  the  direst  hostQity.  At 
the  exact  close  of  the  prophetic  period, 
in  1793,  the  1260th  year  from  the  birth 
of  the  Papal  supremacy,  a  power,  new  to 
all  eyes,  suddenly  started  up  among  na- 
tions: an  Infldel  Democracy!  France, 
rending  away  her  ancient  robes  of  roy- 
alty and  laws,  stood  before  mankind  a 
spectacle  of  naked  crime.  And,  as  if  to 
strike  the  lesson  of  ruin  deeper  into  the 
minds  of  ail,  on  the  very  eve  of  this 
overthrow  the  French  monarcy  had 
been  the  most  flourishing  of  continental 
Europe ;  the  acknowledged  leader  in 
manners,  arts,  and  arms  ;  unrivalled  in 
the  briliant  frivolities  which  fill  so  large 
a  space  in  the  hearts  of  mankind ;  its 
language  universal,  its  influence  bound- 
less, its  polity  the  centre  round  which 
the  European  sovereignties  perpetually 
revolved,  its  literature  the  fount  from 
which  all  nations  ''  in  their  golden  urns 
drew  light."  Instantly,  as  by  a  single 
blow  of  the  divine  wrath,  the  land  was 
covered  with  civil  slaughter.  Every 
star  of  the  glittering  firmament  was 
shaken  from  its  sphere;  her  throne  was 
crushed  into  dust;  her  church  of  forty 
thousand  clergy  was  scattered,  exiled, 
ruined ;  all  the  bonds  and  appliances 
which  once  compacted  her  with  the 
general  European  commonwealth,  were 
burst  asunder,  and  cast  aside  for  a  con- 
spiracy against  mankind.  Still  there 
WBJS  to  be  a  deeper  celebration  of  the 
mystery  of  evil.  The  spirit  which  had 
filled  and  tortured  every  limb  of  France 
with  rebellion  to  man,  now  put  forth 
a  fiercer  malice,  and  blasphemed.  Hos- 
tility was  declared  against  all  that  bore 
the  name  of  religion.  By  an  act,  of 
which  history,  in  all  its  depths  and  re- 
cesses of  natural  guilt,  had  never  found 
an  example,  a  crime  too  blind  for  the 
blindest  ages  of  barbarism,  and  too 
atrocious  for  the  hottest  corruptions  of 
the  pagan  world,  France,  the  leader  of 
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ctTillaed  Burope,  publiolj  pronounoed 
tiiat  there  w9B  no  God  !  The  decree 
was  npidly  followed  by  every  measure 
which  could  make  the  blasphemy  prac- 
tical and  national  The  municipality 
of  Paris,  the  virtual  government,  pro- 
ehumed,  that  as  they  had  defied  earthly 
monarchy,  '*  they  would  now  dethrone 
the  monarchy  of  heaven." 

On  the  7th  day  of  November,  1793, 
Gobet^  the  bishop  of  Paris,  attended 
by  his  vicars-general,  enter^  the  hall 
of  the  legLBlature,  tore  off  his  ecclesias- 
tical robes,  and  abjured  Christianity ; 
declaring  that  'the  only  religion  thence- 
forth slu^uld  be  the  religion  of  liberty, 
equality,  and  morality."  His  language 
was  echoed  with  abclamation.  A  still 
more  consummate  blasphemy  was  to 
follow.  Within  a  few  days  after,  the 
municipality  presented  a  veiled  female 
to  the  assembly  as  the  goddess  of  Beason, 
with  the  fearful  words,  "  There  is  no 
God  ;  the  worship  of  Beason  shall  eidst 
in  his  stead !"  The  assembly  bowed 
before  her,  and  worshipped.  She  was 
then  borne  in  triumph  to  the  cathedral 
of  Paris,  placed  on  the  high  altar,  and 
worshipped  by  the  public  authorities 
and  the  people.  The  name  of  the 
cathedral  was  thenceforth  the  Temple 
of  Reason.  Atheism  was  enthroned. 
Treascm  to  the  majesty  of  God  had 
reached  its  height.  No  more  gigantic 
insult  could  be  hurled  aginst  heaven. 

But  the  persecution  had  still  its  work. 
All  the  churches  of  the  republic  were 
cloeed.  All  the  rites  of  religion  were 
forbidden.  Baptism  and  the  communion 
were  to  be  administered  no  more.  The 
seventh  day  was  to  be  no  longer  sacred  ; 
but  a  tenUi  was  substituted;  and  on 
that  day  a  public  orator  was  appointed 
to  reed  a  discourse  on  the  wisdom  of 
Atheism.  The  reign  of  the  demon  was 
now  resistless.  While  Voltaire  and 
Marat  (infidelity  and  massacre  personi- 
fied) were  raised  to  the  honors  of  idolsr 
try,  the  tombs  of  the  kings,  warriors, 
and  statesmen  of  France  were  torn  open, 
and  the  relics  of  men  whose  names  were 
a  national  gloiy  tossed  about  by  the 
licentious  sport  of  the  populace.  Im- 
Apr.  a. 


mortality  was  publicly  pronounce* 
dream ;  and  on  the  gates  of  cemete 
was  written,  ''Death  is  an  ete 
sleep!"  In  this  general  outburs 
frenzy,  all  the  forms  and  feelings  of 
ligion,  true  or  false,  were  alike  ti 
den  under  the  feet  of  the  multiti 
The  scriptures,  the  lamps  of  the  1 
place,  had  fallen  in  the  general  fa] 
the  temple.  But  they  were  not  w 
out  their  peculiar  indignity ;  the  co 
of  the  Bible  were  publicly  insult 
they  were  contemptuously  burned 
the  havoc  of  the  religious  libraries 
Lyons,  the  capital  of  the  south,  wl 
Protestantism  had  once  erected 
especial  church,  and  where  still  a  i 
nant  worshipped  in  Jts  ruins,  an 
was  actually  made  to  orink  the  wine 
of  the  communion  cup,  and  was  ai 
ward  led  in  public  procession  thro 
the  streets,  dragging  the  Bible  at 
heels  !  The  example  of  those  hor 
stimulated  the  daring  of  infidelit] 
every  part  of  the  continent.  Fra 
always  modeling  the  mind  of  Eur 
now  still  more  powerfully  imprei 
her  image,  while  every  nation  was 
ginning  to  glow  with  fires  like 
own.  Recklessness,  licentiousness, 
blasphemy,  were  the  characters  and 
dentials  by  which  the  leaders  of  o 
throw,  in  every  land,  ostentatioi 
proceeded  to  make  good  their  claim 
French  regeneration.  The  scriptu 
long  lost  to  the  people,  in  the  w] 
extent  of  Romish  CSiriistendom,  v 
now  still  more  decisively  undone, 
effort  was  made  to  reinstate  them, 
the  Romish  Church.  Thus  spake 
prophecy,  *^  They  shall  lie  in  the  st 
of  the  great  city.  They  shall  be  d 
and  al^ndoned  to  all  the  barbai 
contumelies  of  the  persecutor,  refui 
the  last  rites  of  humanity  to  his  vict 
and  they  shall  not  suffer  their  c 
bodies  to  be  put  in  graves." 

Why  do  I  thus  dwell  on  topics  wl 
very   touch  makes  the  blood  run  o< 
Why  thus,  with  shuddering  hand, 
up  the  gory  folds  of  the  shroud  i 
wraps  the  dead  rebellion)    Why  t 
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call  on  you  to  follow  me  from  depth  to 
depth  of  history,  until  we  seem  to  have 
reached  the  borders  of  the  kix^om  of 
darkneBS,  and  exchanged  the  language  of 
man  for  the  sounds  and  maledictions 
of  the  undone  )  Certainly  not  with  any 
desire  to  reimprint  the  stamp  of  repro- 
bation on  that  ill-omened  people.  Cer- 
tainly not  to  harass  your  minds  by 
gratuitous  remembrances  of  human 
crime.  But  if  we  may  unpresumptu- 
ously  penetrate  the  will  of  Providence, 
it  was  then  its  will  to  show  to  all  man- 
kind the  necessity  of  religion,  even  for 
the  common  purposes  of  society ;  the  in- 
finite value  of  that  divine  spirit,  which, 
like  His  rain  shed  upon  the  just  and 
the  unjust,  the  Grod  of  all  power  and 
mercy  sheds  even  upon  the  partieJ  and 
worldly  economy  of  nations.  Now, 
for  the  first  time,  man  was  to  make  the 
dreadful  experiment  of  trusting  alto- 
gether to  his  own  nature.  Despotisms 
had  been  subtle,  ambitious,  and  revenge- 
ful ;  republics  stern  and  cruel ;  democ- 
racies wild,  capricious,  and  sanguinary. 
But  there  was  still  a  saviog  principle ; 
religion  was  not  altogether  abjured ; 
and,  deeply  as  the  true  Gkxl  was  lost 
to  human  view,  in  the  incense  offered 
to  the  passions  and  imaginations  of 
man,  that  Holy  Spirit  which  strove 
with  the  generations  before  the  flood, 
still  hovered  above  the  darkness  of  the 
earth,  and  infused  peace  into  its  re- 
luctant bosom.  But  now  all  religion 
was  abjured;  and,  as  the  act  was  utter- 
ly without  example,  so  were  the  hor- 
rors that  instantly  followed.  Vice  it- 
self assumed  a  blacker  hue.  "  A  hun- 
dred thousand  heads  must  fall  !"  was 
the  unequivocal  principle  of  the  leaders 
of  the  state.  The  fact  outran  the  cal- 
culation, and  the  massacre  amounted 
to  millions.  The  scaffold  groaned 
from  moroing  till  night.  The  leaders 
themselves  were  successively  swept 
away  in  the  cataract  of  blood  which 
they  had  let  loose.  Atheism,  the  last 
fury  of  the  mind,  had  brought  in  an- 
archy, the  last  torture  of  nations. 


TWO  LITTLI  PAIBS07  BOOTS. 


BY  8.  8.  PBKBT. 


Two  little  pairs  of  boots,  to-night, 

Before  the  fire  are  drying, 
Two  little  pairs  of  tired  feet 

In  a  trundle  bed  are  Ijring; 
The  tracks  they  left  upon  the  floor 

Make  me  feel  much  like  sighing. 

Those  little  boots  were  copper  toes! 

They  ran  the  livelong  day! 
And  oftentimes  I  almost  wish 

That  they  were  miles  away! 
So  tired  I  am  to  hear  so  oft 

Their  heavy  tramp  at  play. 

They    walk    about    the  new   ploughed 
ground, 

Where  mud  in  plenty  lies. 
They  roll  it  up  in  marbles  round, 

Then  bake  it  into  pies; 
And  then  at  night  upon  the  floor 

In  every  shape  it  dries. 

To-day  I  was  disposed  to  scold: 

But  when  I  look  to-night. 
At  those  little  boots  before  the  fire, 

With  copper  toes  so  bright, 
I  think  how  sad  my  heart  would  be, 

To  put  them  out  of  sight. 

For  in  a  trunk,  up  stairs,  IVe  laid 

Two  socks  of  white  and  blue; 
If  called  to  put  those  boots  away, 

Whatever  should  I  do? 
I  mourn  that  there  are  not  to  night, 

Three  pairs  instead  of  two. 

I  mourn  because  I  thought  how  niee 
My  neighbor,  * 'cross  the  way," 

Could  keep  her  carpets,  all  the  year, 
From  getting  worn  or  gray. 

Yet  well  I  knew  she'd  smile  to  own 
8ome  little  boots  to-day! 

We,  mothers,  weary  get  and  worn. 

Over  our  load  of  care; 
But  how  we  speak  of  those  little  ones, 

Let  each  of  us  beware; 
For  what  would  our  Ifiresides  be  to  nighi,  ^ 

If  no  little  boots  were  there? 
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TEX  BITXB  OF  STEBNIT7 


I  BBCAMB  aoqtudnted,  years  ago  while 
widiTig  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  with 
m  Tenerable  lervant  of  God,  whose  early 
liiatoTy  was  no  less  interesting  than  hu 
■absequent  gareer  was  remarkable. 
Lake  the  ancient  Hebrew  monarch,  he 
^as,  in  yontii  frequently  employed  to 
tend  a  flock  of  sheep.  The  pasture-field 
to  which  he  led  them  from  day  to  day  was 
beaatafolly  situated  near  a  river.  One 
day,  while  the  youth  was  reclining  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  surrounded  bv  the 
flodc,  admiring  the  constancy  of  the 
flowing  stream,  he  suddenly  recollected 
having  heard  somewhere  in  a  sermon 
that  "a  river  was  like  eternity."  fie 
leh  now,  as  he  had  not  done  before,  sol- 
emnly arrested  by  the  illustration.  Still 
gaadxg  on  the  ceaseless  current  he  inward- 
ly exclaimed,  "When  I  die,  I  must  either 
go  to  heaven  or  to  hell.  If  I  go  to  heaven, 
nay  happiness  shall  be  like  that  river,  al- 
ways flowing,  and  always  flowing;  and  if 
I  go  to  hell,  my  misery  shaU  be  like  that 
river,  always  flowing,  and  always  flow- 
ins;  and  never,  never  come  to  an  end.'' 

Thus  thought  the  youth,  as  hour  by 
hour  the  flood  of  w>ter  calmly  flowed 
past.  It  was  the  grand  crisis  of  his  life. 
He  heard  no  loud  call  from  on  high  sum- 
moning him  to  prepare  for  eternity;  but 
the  still  small  voice  of  God's  mercy 
■poke  to  him  from  the  bosom  of  that 
nver,  and  it  reached  his  heart.  He 
arose  and  returned  home;  but  he  could 
not  dispel  the  solemn  impression  which 
had  thus  been  made  upon  his  mind. 
The  Spirit  of  Qod  had  how  awaked  his 
■ool  to  consider  his  immortality,  and  to 
ponder  the  awful  question,  '* Whether 
that  immortaliiy  should  be  to  him  an 
endless  'river  of  pleasure  at  God's  mht 
hand,*  or  a  ceaseless  stream  of  an^ruish?" 
Day  after  day,  as  he  returned  with  his 
flook  to  the  pasture,  the  renewed  sight 
of  the  river  ever  and  anon  recalled  to 
hia  mind — EramnTT.  He  felt  he  was  a 
sinner,  deserving  of  everlasting  suffering 
for  his  guilt;  but  soon  he  had  obtained 
reat  to  his  burdened  soul  by  at  once  flee- 
ing to  the  Redeemer,  to  obtain  freely, 
through  his  atoning  blood,  the  forgive- 
ness of  his  sins,  and  a  reparation, 
through  the  power  of  the  Mofv  Spirit, 
for  that  endless  futuri^.  Emphatically 
may  it  be  said,  that  he  uved  for  eternity. 


My  dear  readers,  are  you  preparii 
every  day  for  a  "vast  eternity."  Aj 
you  habituallv  looking  to  Gk>d  as  yoi 
Father?  to  Christ  as  your  Redeemer?  i 
heaven  as  your  home?  Are  yo 
abounding  in  prayer  for  the  Spirit  < 
Gk>d,  and  earnestly  pressing  after  th 
holiness  without  which  no  man  can  m 
the  Lord)  If  not,  how  fearful  are  yoi 
prospects!  The  anticipation  of  enterii 
that  boundless  ocean  to  which  you  ai 
every  day  rapidly  approaching  cannot  1 
to  you,  while  you  remain  as  you  no 
are,  a  source  of  happiness  and  consol 
tion  unspeakable;  but,  on  the  contnur 
a  dark  foreboding,  a  subject  which  mu 
be  banished  from  the  mind  before  cos 
parative  ease  can  be  enjoyed. 

But  how  miserable  is  tiiat  ease  or  h 
larity  which  can  only  be  procured  by  f o 
getting  the  reality  of  our  drcumstances- 
b;-  banishing  truth  from  the  mint 
Surely  this  deceitful  repose  cannot  efle 
a  deuverance  from  a  dreaded  prospec 
but  must  tend  ultimately  to  ennance 
by  the  fearful  remembrance,  that  to  s 
cure  a  passing  momentary  ease  < 
pleasure,  you  detiberately  lost  the  oppo 
tunity  of  a  great  salvation?  Wl 
should  it  be  so  f  Why  remain  one  < 
that  number  of  whom  it  is  written,  tha 
'^through  fear  of  death,  they  are  a 
their  lifetime  subject  to  bondage  T'  Tl 
glad  tidings  of  salvation  have  been  sei 
as  directly  to  you,  by  the  command  < 
the  Redeemer,  as  they  were  sent  orig 
nally  to  any  saint  now  on  earth  or  j 
heaven.  And  the  moment  you  regai 
these  tidings  as  worthy  of  **all  accepti 
tion,  that  Jesus  Christ  came  into  tl 
world  to  save  sinners,  even  the  chief 
and  willingly  and  unreservedly  subm 
to  his  sceptre,  you  become  at  once  re 
onciled  to  God;  and  then,  so  far  as  b< 
ing  afraid  of  a  'Vast  eternity,"  you  wi 
exult  in  anticipation  of  everlasting  gl 
ry! 

Every  human  being  is  commanded  I 
the  gospel  to  make  a  deliberate  dioi< 
between  a  momentary,  unsatisfyii 
gratification,  and  immortal,  never-fadii 
blessedness — between  a  moment  as 
eternity.  God  calls  on  the  sinner,  I 
every  motive  which  can  afifect  the  hear 
to  renounce  the  sinful  moment,  for  tl 
himdredfold  spiritual  blessings  in  titi 
world,  and  everlasting  life  in  the  wori 
to  come.  But  the  sinner  too  often  disb 
lieves  €k>d,  and  all;  madly  preferring  ti 
momentary  phantoms  of   time,  therel 
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inBuring  an  eternity  of  agony.  Let 
eveiy  sinner,  then,  be  plic^  with  the 
awful  demand,  *'€(hoose  you  thia  day 
whom  ye  will  serve." 


•*tH^^^^^^tHHH 


CAONABO. 


PART  III. 


BT  O.    T.    BATKHAK. 


TwAS  one  vast  sea,  dead,  silent,  deep; 
The  fleet  had  ceased  its  onward  sweep; 
It  seemed  a  little  world  alone, 
EVom  off  some  distant  planet  thrown, 
A.nd  cast  upon  a  lifeless  waste. 
Where  winds  and  billows  never  chased. 
With  angry  roar  and  rapid  strides, 
Each  other  o'er  the  foaming  tides. 
Above,  below,  the  gazing  eye 
Beheld  but  boundless  sea  and  sky; 
Perchance  the  shining  orb  of  day. 
Bright  gleaming  from  its  heavenly  way; 
At  night  unmeasured  vistas  sown 
rhrough    dark,  mystehous    realms  un- 
known, 
^d  unexplored  bv  mortal  might. 
With  starry  constellations  bright, 
rhe  captive,  Caonabo  eazed 
With  trembling  dread,  bewildered,  dazed, 
Upon  the  sky's  imending  deeps, 
[Jpon  the  waves  unending  sweeps, 
rhe  last  bold  headland  gone  from  view, 
The  last  high  peak  of  mountains  blue. 
Bis  island  home's  last  ling 'ring  trace, 
Lost  in  the  dim,  ethereal  space. 
Fhe  petrel  dared  no  more  to  cross 
The  horrid  waste;  the  albatross 
Daressed  no  more  the  rising  wave; 
But  all  was  silent  as  the  grave. 
Becalmed,  the  ships  went  drifting  on 
Por  weary  weeks,  by  currents  diawn; 
Each  day  from  out  a  fi'ry  sea 
The  burning  sun  dragged  wearily 
[ts  car  athwart  the  heavens  hiffh, 
Hien  sank  beneath  a  glowing  ucy; 
411  languidly  the  loos'ning  sail 
Sung  idly,  waiting  for  the  ^e; 
Beneatli  ihe  sunlight's  piercing  beams 
Wide  yawned  apart  the  gaping  seams; 
Storvation,  Sickness,  DeAUi,  grim  friends 
That  lurk  wherever  life  convenes^ 
Pursued  the  faint  and  hapless  ciew. 


Columbus  watched,  and  anxious  { 
O,  how  he  craved  some  f 
To  touch  with  life  the  dying  i 
And  fill  his  idle  sails  once  more 
With  longings  for  the  distant  shore. 
The  Carib  looked  with  sadness  back 
Upon  the  fleet's  unmeasured  track. 
And  thought  of  Maguana's  bowe 
Where  he  had  spent  his  youthful 
Not  bonds  alone  Castilian  made 
Upon  his  weak'ning  shoulders  weighed. 
But  round  his  hapless  form,  at  last, 
Disease  his  painful  fetters  cast 
He  felt  the  heavy  hand  of  Death 
Cold  on  his  brow;  his  failing  breath 
Grow  weak,  and  weaker,  day  by  day. 
And  manhood's  strength  consume  away. 
Captivity  endured  long 
The  gnawing  wrath  of  Hunger  strong, 
Hopes  crushed  by  Fate's  imperious  hand. 
Forced  sev'rance  from  his  chosen  land, 
The  loosening  of  each  earthly  tie 
Had  blanched  his  cheek  and  dimmed  his 

eye. 
To  perish  thus  in  manhood's  prime,. 
Tom  rudely  from  his  cherished  dime, 
From  power,  and  famei,  all  nobly  earned, 
From  home,  where  love-lit  fires  burned. 
Thus  wasting  life  with  want  and  grief, 
With  none  to  cheer,  and  give  relief  ^ 
Or  aid  in  hours  of  direst  need. 
The  anguished  soul  was  sad  indeed. 
Anlulah  saw  the  dyina  chief. 
And  strove  to  soothe  his  wasting  grief. 
Her  tender  heart  could  not  but  melt 
At  woes  and  pains  by  others  felt. 
In  happy  days,  now  passed  away. 
Long  ere  the  white  man  learned  the  way 
That  leads  to  isles  where  Caribs  dwell, 
She  oft  had  heard  the  people  tell 
Of  him  who  ruled  with  mighty  hand 
Fax^famed  Cibao's  golden  strand; 
And  now,  though  Grief  had  dinuned  her 

eye. 
And  Sorrow's  form  was  ever  nigh. 
She  strove  to  cheer  his  last  sad  hours 
And  smooth  the  way  to  Turey's  bowr's; 
She  bade  him  hope  for  coming  health, 
For  better  days,  for  freedom's  wealth, 
For  home,  and  friends,  and  peace  once 

more. 
Upon  fair  Haty's  distant  shore. 
Vain!  vain!  her  tender  care  to  save. 
For  Death  was  on  the  ocean  wave. 
His  dying  words  she  treasured  well, 
And  when  was  rung  the  solemn  knell 
That  tolled  a  buriid  at  sea, 
Alone,  upon  her  bended  knee, 
She  wept  above  the  paUid  day, 
And  saw  the  wave  receive  its  ynj. 
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H«  ileepa,  the  Induui  chieftain  aleepft 
l\ir  down  mid  ooeui's  dukest  deepa, 
Beaeftth  the  rolling  wave; 
Where  none  ahall  ever  build  hia  tomb, 
ShftU  ever  pieroe  the  diamal  Rloom 
TktA  ahioada  hia  unknown  grave. 

Tbe  biUowa  roll  hi^h  o'er  hia  head, 
TkeoQcmlaahadehia  humid  bed, 
And  ae^-weeda  round  him  oling; 
The  aailora  apread  the  canvaaa  wide. 
And  think  not  how  they  rudely  glide 
Above  a  aleeping  king. 

He  alaepa  mid  ooean'a  hidden  oavea^ 
Whilst  lottg  ago,  aa  hopeleaa  akvea. 
His  natioii  yaaaod  away. 
Hie  Inide  hia  heart  had  oheriahed  well, 
With  cruel  hie  untimely  fell, 
Benaeth  the  Spaniah  away. 

Borne  far  from  home,  and  love,  and  eaae, 

Anhilah  too  paaaed  o'er  the  aeaa, 

In  grief  and  wasting  pain; 

Sew  never  more  her  native  strand, 

Kor  pressed  again  her  lover's  hand, 

And  died  a  alave,  in  Spain. 


<WOM»l%%WW» 


KASAH  aUTON. 


nUUraLATSD  FBOM  THH  FKBNOH 
STPBOr.  UPHAM. 

▲BKIDGSD  BT  THB  BDITOR. 

It  waa  in  aooordanoe  with  the  wiahea 
of  those  who  had  been  the  instruments 
of  hat  imprisonment,  that  her  captivity 
ahonld  be  very  strict;  but  still  it  appeara, 
that  peiaons  were  allowed  to  see  her 
from  time  to  time.  And  what  ia  worthy 
of  notios,  but  few  peraona  visited  her 
without  being  religiously  impressed  l:ry 
her  appearance  and  her  conversation. 
Many  of  her  poema  were  written  during 
her  confinement  in  thia  prison.  And  u 
we  recollect  that  ahe  still  kept  up  a 
written  correspondence  with  her  relig- 
ious friends  and  others,  and  add  also  the 
force  of  her  example,  in  thus  willinglv 
snd  triumphantly  suffering  for  Clunst's 
cause,  I  think  we  have  reaaon  for  saying, 
that  probably  no  period  of  her  life  was 
imUlj  more  useful  than  this. 

The  Bumotony  of  her  prison  waa  va- 


ried bf  a  number  of  inoidenta.  She  ha 
been  in  priaon  a  abort  time,  perhapa 
few  weeka,  when  ahe  was  visited  b; 
Monsieur  Charon,  a  Judge  of  the  ecdc 
siaatical  court,  and  Monsieur  Firot, 
Doctor  of  the  Sorbonne.  They  cam 
with  authority  to  subject  her  to  a  formi 
examination,  upon  the  results  of  which 
it  seemed  probable,  that  the  oontinuanc 
of  her  imprisonment  would  depend 
With  this  object,  although  it  ia  not  im 
probable  that  tiie  examinationa  ha 
aeoret  reference  to  the  treatment  of  L 
Combe  aa  well  aa  to  heraelf ,  the^  re 
peated  their  viait  four  different  timei 
We  have  the  aubstance  of  what  occurred 
at  theae  interviews  aa  follows: 

**  Judge,  la  it  true,  aa  haabeenaj 
leged,  tnat  when  you  went  from  Frano 
to  Savoy,  you  went  with  Father  L 
Combe,  and  that  you  went  with  him  a 
an  associate  and  follower? 

^*Madam  Qvyan.  To  thisintenKMn 
tion  I  reply,  that,  when  I  left  France,  Li 
Combe  waa  not  in  France,  and  had  no 
been  there  for  about  ten  yeara;  ani 
therefore  to  have  gone,  with  him  eithe 
aa  an  aasodate,  or  in  anjr  other  capacity 
would  have  been  impossible. 

"Judge,  Waa  La  Combe  inatrumenta 
in  teaching  you  the  doctrinea  of  the  in 
ward  life? 

**  Madam  Quyon,  In  the  prindplea  o 
religion,  in  their  experimental  mm, ! 
had  the  happineaa  of  being  taught  in  m; 
childhood,  and  in  early  youtL  I  wa 
not  taught  them  by  Father  La  Combe 
I  first  knew  La  Combe  in  the  year  1671 
more  than  fifteen  yeara  affo,  and  long  be 
fore  I  went  to  Savoy.  He  called  at  mj 
houae  at  that  time,  being  introduced  t 
me  by  my  half-Drother,  Father  L 
Mothe. 

**  Judge,  Did  not  La  Combe  hav< 
some  participation  in  the  authorahtp  o 
the  little  book,  entitled  the  Short  am 
Easy  Method  of  Prayer? 

'*Madam  Quyon.  He  did  not  : 
wrote  it  in  the  city  of  Grenoble.  Li 
Combe  waa  not  there  at  tiie  time 
When  I  wrote  it,  I  had  no  expectatun 
that  it  would  be  printed.  One  of  m^ 
frienda,  a  counaelor  of  Grenoble,  cami 
into  my  room,  and,  seeing  it  on  mv  ta 
ble,  examined  it.  Being  pleaaed  with  it 
and  thinking  it  wouM  be  useful,  h< 
asked  my  conaent  to  ita  being  pnbliahed 
I  consented;  and  alao,  at  hia  suggestioa 
wrote  a  Pxelace  to  it,  and  divided  it  int^ 
ohapteiB. 
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*^Jydgt,  Are  we  not  to  nndentand 
^ou  in  that  book  m  disooanteDancing 
bhe  use  of  the  preacribed  prsyen  of  ^e 
ohuTch,  and  even  of  the  Ix>rd's   Prayer? 

^^MadoMi  Chiyan,  So  fir  from  dia- 
Bountenancing  the  use  of  the  Lord's 
EVaver,  it  wul  be  seen,  on  oonsulting 
khe  book,  that  I  have  explained  the  man- 
ner of  using  or  repeating  that  pn^^er  to 
khe  best  effect  It  is  l^e  that  X  have 
disoountenanoed  the  use  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  all  other  prescribed  prayers, 
M  a  mere  matter  of  form,  but  for  no 
>ther  reason.  It  is  not  the  mere  repeti^ 
bion  of  pravers  which  render  us  accepta- 
ble to  God,  but  the  possession  of  those 
iispositions  of  heart,  which  the  forms  of 
E«aver  are  intended  to  express. 

*  V  iMi^.  I  have  before  me  a  Icftter,  ad- 
dressed to  Father  Francis,  of  the  Order 
of  Minims,  in  which  you  express  your 
ietermiuation  U>  hold  raligious  mee&ngs 
[>r  conferences;  and  that  finding  it  dan- 
grerous,  since  La  Combe's  impriscmment, 
to  hold  them  at  your  house,  you  will 
bold  them  at  other  streets  and  houses, 
but  in  a  private  manner. 

*'Madam  Onyim.  What  I  have  done, 
is  probably  well  known.  What  I  intend 
bo  do,  is  necessarily  lodged  in  the  bosom 
;>f  Him  whose  will  is  m  only  law. 
But  as  for  that  letter,  it  is  a  forgery. 

*'Jiid^  The  letter  must  luve  been 
irritten  by  some  one.  By  whom  was  it 
written?  And  what  reason  have  you  to 
bhink  it  is  a  forgery? 

^'Madam  Ouyon.  I  cannot  speak  of 
its  authotahip  with  certainty;  but  I  have 
atj  opinions.  It  is  the  same  which  was 
laid  before  our  king  Louis,  and  which 
liad  its  effect  in  my  imprisonment.  I 
mppose  it  was  written  by  the  scrivener 
Sautier,  whose  agency  in  these  trsnsao- 
bions  is  not  unknown  to  me.  Itisnotin 
tny  hand-writing  as  can  easily  be  shown. 
Besides,  it  is  addressed  to  Father  Fran- 
sis,  as  being  in  Paris.  But  it  is  known, 
uid  can  be  proved,  that  he  was  not  at 
bhat  time  in  Paris,  but  in  the  oity  of 
Amiens,  on  the  1st  of  September.  The 
letter  is  dated,  you  will  perceive,  on  the 
MHh  of  October.  The  sentleman  who 
lias  the  change  of  the  education  of  my 
ions  will  aid  me  in  obtaining  proof  on 
these  points,  if  you  wish  it. 

^^ Judge,  I  suppose  you  are  aware 
chat  your  opinions,  those  which  are  ex- 
pressed in  your  writings,  and  those 
rhieh  are  uttered  on  other  occasions,  are 
regarded  as  heretiGal.     I  will  not  go  into 


particnlsrs.  I  will  not  attempt  to  prove 
what  has  been  said,  either  by  quoiftticiis 
or  by  facts,  but  should  be  plesacid  to 
hear  what  jrou  have  to  say  en  thia 
chaive,  made  in  this  general  way. 

**Madam  Ovy<m.  To  declare  me  « 
heretic,  does  not  make  me  one.  I  was 
bom  in  the  bosom  of  the  Gatlnolic 
Church,  and  brought  up  in  its  principlea, 

which  I  still  love.     It  is  hardly  n 

r^  for  me  to  say,  that  I  make  no  i 
sions  to  learning;  that:  I  am  not  a  1 
of  tiie  Sorbonne  and  it  is  possible  Uiat  I 
have  sometimes  uttered  expressianay 
which  require  theological  emendation; 
and  so  far  I  readily  submit  myself  to  the 
correction  of  those  who  have  proper  an- 
thority.  I  am  read^  to  give  mv  life  for 
the  church.  But  I  wish  to  say  laat  I  am 
a  Catholic  in  the  substance  and  spirit, 
and  not  merely  in  the  form  and  letter. 
The  Catholic  church  never  intended 
that  her  children  should  remain  dead  in 
her  forms;  but  that  her  forms  should  be 
tiie  expression  of  life  within  them,  re- 
ceived through  faith  in  Christ  Yon 
wUl  excuse  me  for  saying  further,  that, 
in  doing  what  I  have,  I  hsA  no  expecta- 
tion or  desire  of  forming  a  separate 
party.  But  I  wished  to  see  the  great 
principles  of  the  inward  life  revived.  It 
did  not  oooor  to  me,  that  I  was  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  heretic  and  a  separatist;  but  I 
thought  I  might  be  permitted,  in  the 
sphere  which  Providence  has  assigned 
me,  to  labor  for  the  revival  of  the  work 
of  God  in  the  souL  It  was  my  < 
to  aid  souls,  and  not  to  injure  them. " 

One  of  the  charges  brought 
her  was,  that  she  did  not  worship  the 
Saints,  and  particularly  the  virgin  Maty. 

It  is  to  this  jperiod,  that  we  are  to  aa- 
soribe  the  origin  of  the  little  poem,  be- 
ginning, 8i  c'ist  un  crime  qued^amwr. 
The  sentiment  of  this  poem,  whudi 
bieathes  a  pleasing  spirit  of  religious 
afbotion,  may  be  f ound  in  the  folkming 


LOVB   OOKSTITUTBS  MY  CSIMS. 

Lovs  constitutes  my  crime; 

For  this  they  keep  me  here, 
Imprisoned  thus  so  long  a  time 

For  Him  I  hold  so  dear; 
And  yet  I  am,  as  when  I  came, 
The  subject  of  this  holy  flame. 

How  can  I  better  grow! 

How  from  my  own  heart  fly! 
Those  who  imprison  me  should  know 

True  love  can  never  die,. 
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To^  troad  Mid  orash  it  with  disdain, 
Aad  it  will  liye  aad  burn  again. 

And  am  I  thea  to  blame? 

He's  ftlwajrs  in  my  sight; 
And  having  onoe  inspired  the  flame, 

He  always  keeps  it  bright. 
For  thin  they  saute  me  and  reprore, 
I  cannot  cease  to  love. 


What  power  shall  dim  its  ray, 
Dropp'd  bnming  from  above! 

Btemal  Life  shall  ne'er  decay; 
Qod  ia  the  life  of  love. 

And  when  its  sonroe  of  life  is  o'er, 

And  only  then  't  will  shine  no  more. 


t*HH^^i^HHH> 


OLAIU  OABLTON. 

BT    MBS.  LTDIA  JANE  PIEB80N. 

Ls  a  fiwhionable  street  of  a  small 
cLty,  stood  a  house,  which,  having  been 
moled  by  the  grandfather  of  the  then 
owner,  was  deemed  too  unfashionable 
for  a  £amily  residence,  and  yet  it  was 
sndi  a  comfortable  and  substantial 
building  that  it  seemed  almost  a  sin  to 
tear  it  down,  especially  as  the  grounds 
aromid  it  were  so  tastefuUf  laid  out  in 
the  old  fashion,  and  the  beautiful  shade 
treeSy  which  were  planted  and  nurtur- 
ed l^fair  hands,  long  since  folded  in 
the  last  sleep,  had  grown  to  giant  siee, 
and  intertwmed  their  branches  around 
the  &ded  walls,  as  if  they  designed  to 
cherish  and  comfort  the  habitation 
wheoce  the  beautiful  spirits  that  had 
(dwrished  them  were  passed  away  for- 
ever. 

Does  it  not  seem  to  you  that  there 
18  a  sacred  atmosphere  around  a  tree, 
or  even  a  shrub,  which  was  planted, 
loved  and  nursed  by  the  absent  or  the 
dead  1  If  I  have  one  superstitious  feel- 
ing, it  is  with  regard  to  these  living 
things.  I  almost  feel  as  if  the  spirits 
of  t^ne  who  onoe  loved  them  come  at 
times  to  visit  them,  and,  lingering  on 
the  winds  that  make  sweet  m^ody 


with  the  fdiage,  ask  of  the  welfare  of 
the  beloved  tree,  and  wait  to  see  if 
those  who  once  loved,  or  professed  to 
love,  them,  will  come  in  even-time,  at 
morn,  or  at  n^on-day,  to  muse  to  them, 
to  recall  their  f  jrm  and  face,  to  repeat 
their  loving  words,  to  dwell  upon  tiieir 
affectionate  deeds,  and  shed  a  few  sweet 
tears  to  their  memory,  under  the  tree 
that  was  their  own,  and  which  they 
left  as  a  blessed  legacy,  a  guardian,  to 
bless  the  living,  and  to  keep  the  mem- 
ory of  the  departed  green  beside  the 
homestead.  Do  you  not  deem  it  sacri- 
lege to  cut  down  or  destroy  these  liv- 
ing, breathing,  almost  speaking  me- 
mentoes of  the  dead  ?  I  would  as  soon 
desecrate  their  graves,  and  insult  the 
poor  relics  of  the  onoe  fair  form,  as  to 
maim  or  destroy  the  trees  or  shrubs  of 
their  planting,  amid  the  boughs  and 
green  leaves,  or  fragrant  flowers  of 
which,  their  spirits  seem  at  times  to 
linger,  with  gentle  whisperings  of  love 
for  the  faithful  who  come  to  muse  in 
their  shadow,  and  plaintive  si^hings 
for  the  sad,  the  erring,  and  the  &r 
away. 

Perhaps  it  was  some  feeling  akin  to 
this,  which  induced  the  wealthy  pro- 
prietor of  the  old  homestead  spoken  of 
above,  to  let  it  stand  amid  the  shelter- 
ing trees,  and  to  bnild  for  himself  a 
splendid  mansion,  in  the  modem  style, 
on  a  lot  adjoining,  and  to  be  veiy  par- 
ticular as  to  the  character  and  habits 
of  those  who  occupied  the  old  house, 
as  tenants. 

Its  occupants,  at  the  time  of  which 
I  write,  were  a  young  woman  and  a 
small  boy.  The  lady  brought  letters 
from  detgymen  and  eminent  gentlemen 
of  New  York,  testifying  to  her  excel- 
lent character  and  qualifications  as  a 
teacher;  and,  to  the  great  astonish- 
ment of  the  neighborhood,  she  was 
permitted  to  convert  one  of  the  ample 
ground  apartments  of  the  old  house 
into  a  school-room  for  girls  and  small 
boys  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  swarms 
of  *^  wonders "  and  suspicions  which 
filled  the  town  on  her  account^  she 
soon  gathered  around  her  a  full  com- 
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plemeat  of  soimj  i»ceB  and  hopeful 
spirits.  Toward  these  she  disohaiged 
her  duty  faithfally,  and  thej  all  soon 
leftmed  to  love  her  fervently ;  but  she 
sought  no  companionship  with  the 
world  around  her,  further  than  the 
business  calls  which  her  vocation  ren- 
dered necessary ;  and,  on  no  other  oc- 
casion did  she  wander  beyond  the  pre- 
cincts of  her  home,  except  to  attend 
church,  where  she  was  a  regular  wor- 
shipper, whether  the  weather  was  warm 
or  cold,  wet  or  dry.  She  was  the 
standing  problem  of  the  gossiping  poiv 
tion  of  the  community.  They  could 
not  solve  the  mystery  in  which  she  was 
enveloped — as  to  who  she  was,  and 
where  she  came  from ;  why  she  seemed 
so  utterly  without  kindred  or  acquaint- 
ances ;  why  she  always  dressed  in  black, 
and  what  connection  existed  between 
her  and  the  little  boy  who  called  her 
aunty ;  and  why,  as  she  certainly  was 
accomplished,  and  very  beautiful,  she 
should  persist  in  a  life  of  such  utter 
seclusion.  Questioning  curiosity  could 
elicit  from  her  boy  companion  only 
that  his  father  and  mother  died,  leav- 
ing him  alone  in  a  great  city,  and  that 
thexL  dear  aunty  came  and  took  him  to 
live  with  her ;  but  of  her,  previous  to 
that  time,  he  knew  nothing,  having 
never  heard  of  her  till  then.  Nor 
could  he  give  any  information  concern- 
ing her  finances  or  former  mode  of 
living.  So,  Miss  Clara  Carlton  kept 
her  school  in  peace ;  and  baffled  curi- 
osity turned  from  the  chase,  and  sat 
watching,  until  some  fortunate  circum- 
stance should  give  a  clue  to  her  his- 
tory. 

It  was  a  sweet  summer  evening ; 
little  Bernard  had  gone  to  play  with 
his  school-feliows,  and  Clara  sat  alone 
in  her  parlor,  her  sombre  dress  harmo- 
nizing with  the  dark  hues  of  the  heavy, 
old-£u9hioned  furniture,  which  remain- 
ed in  the  self-same  places  where  it  had 
stood  nearly  a  century,  looming  against 
the  highly  polished  wainscot  of  black 
walnut 

dara  sat  at  a  window,  resting  her 
pensive  £BU>e  on  her  hand,  and,  now 


and  then,  a  big,  bright  tear  glittering 
from  the  long,  dark  eyelashes  ;  and  yet 
there  was  quiet  and  plenty  in  her  house ; 
and  the  spirits  of  fragrance,  beauty  and 
melody  hovered  in  the  soft  light  whieh 
lay  upon  the  surrounding  scenery.  An 
angel,  occupying  her  seat,  at  that  hoty 
time,  and  in  HkLt  quiet  window,  ni]|^t 
have  imagined  that  earth  was  like 
heaven — all  peace  and  joy — ^but  the 
wounded  spirit  of  a  mortal  creature 
aches  at  all  times,  and  frequently  suf- 
fers the  keenest  anguish  amidst  aoenss 
of  the  richest  beauty,  and  amid  those 
who  enjoy  the  most  pure  and  fervent 
happiness.  The  bosom  of  the  poor  girl 
heaved,  and,  at  length,  her  sobs  became 
audible,  as  she  wrung  her  hands  to- 
gether, sighing  out  the  one  dearest 
word,  **  Mother  !  oh,  my  mother  T 

There  was  a  footstep  in  the  halL 
She  hushed  her  grief,  dried  her  eyes, 
and  received  little  Bernard  with  a  sw<eet 
smile,  as  he  entered  the  room,  and, 
coming  up  to  her  side,  took  her  hand 
in  both  his,  and,  looking  into  her  iac^ 
said,  "  I  am  sorry  you  are  sad,  dear 
aunty,  for  I  was  going  to  tell  yon  a 
sorrowful  story." 

''  I  am  not  sad  now,  deary,"  she  re- 
plied, "  and  I  am  anxious  to  hear  your 
story.     What  is  it  about  V 

''Why,  we  went  down  to  Main  street 
to  play  ;  and,  when  the  stage  came  in, 
we  gathered  around  the  hotel.  The 
waiters  helped  out  the  passengers,  two 
sweet  little  girls,  and  a  lady,  who  is  so 
very  ill  that  they  had  to  carry  her  into 
the  house  and  lay  her  on  a  sofrL  I  led 
the  least  of  the  children  in,  for  she  | 
took  hold  of  my  hands,  and  would  not 
let  them  go.  She  and  her  sisteroried  | 
very  mudh,  and  I  was  very  sorry  for  I 
them.  And  the  landlord  asked  the 
lady  where  she  was  going ;  and  when 
she  said  '  to  New  York,'  he  asked  if 
she  had  any  relations  there ;  and  she 
said  '  No.'  And  then  he  asked  her  if 
she  were  married  ;  and  she  said  '  Yes  ;* 
and  he  asked  where  was  her  husband. 
'  I  do  not  know,'  she  said ;  and  thm 
she  was  crying.  And  the  landlord 
said  something  which  must  have  been 
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ixnuAy  for  the  lady's  pale  face  grew 
quite  red,  and  ahe  aliook  all  over. 
'  Ah  r  aaid  tJbe  man,  *  guilt  will  oome 
ap  in  the  faoe.  Well,  I  suppoee  70Q 
faikve  plenty  of  money.'  '  Alas  f  said 
the  poor  ladj,  almost  in  a  whisper,  '  I 
have  not  a  dollar  in  the  world.  The 
mail  stood,  looking  very  ugly  at  her,  a 
long  time,  and  then  he  muttered, 
*  Well,  you  must  stay  here  tx>-night ; 
to-BMUTOw  we  will  see  whether  the 
poor-house  or  jaul  is  the  fitter  plaoe  for 
yofur  reception.'  And  then  I  thought 
the  lady  was  dying,  she  shook  so,  and 
looked  so  pale  in  ^e  fiioe,  and  caught 
her  breath  so  by  snatches,  and  the  lit- 
tle girls  screamed  so  pitifully  that  I 
oould  not  bear  it ;  aad  so,  I  ran  home 
to  tell  my  dear  aunty." 

**  And  what  do  you  think  I  can  do, 
Bemardr  asked  Miss  Carlton  of  the 
eager  boy. 

"  Why,  aunty,"  cried  the  chUd,  "  if 
we  had  her  here  with  us,  they  could 
not  takd  her  to  the  jail  or  the  poor- 
hoase.  She  can  have  my  chamber,  and 
sleep  in  my  nice  bed,  and  I  will  lie  on 
the  80&  in  your  little  room ;  and  she 
will  soon  be  well,  and  her  husband  will 
oome  for  her,  and  pay  you  for  your 
kindness ;  and  if  he  does  not,  she  can 
assiBt  you,  and  the  little  girls  will  be 
your  soholars." 

''You  are  an  excellent  advocate, 
Bernard,"  said  Clara ;  but  I  will  go 
and  see  what  I  can  do  to  comfort  your 
clients."  And  MisB  Carlton  equipped 
herself  hastily,  for  the  twilight  was 
darkeniag,  and,  attended  by  Bernard, 
walked  to  the  hotel. 

The  next  morning's  sun  found  Clara 
still  keeping  her  sleepless  watch  by  the 
sufferer,  as  she  lay  on  Bernard's  bed  ; 
while  the  ha{^y  boy  had  already  lured 
his  little  guests  out  amongst  the  dewy 


That  day  was  the  Saturday  which 
Clara  set  apart  from  the  month,  for  the 
arrangement  of  her  own  affairs;  so 
there  was  no  school  that  day,  and  the 
morrow  would  be  the  Sabbath.  One, 
two,  three  doctors  were  in  attendance 
on  the  stranger-lady  that  day,  but  the 
Apr.  4. 


calm  and  beaatifnl  morning  of  the  hoi 
day  of  rest  shone  on  the  dead  face  c 
her  whose  spirit  had  passed  away  t 
rest  eternal 

The  little  girls  cried  very  bitterlj 
when  they  saw  their  dear  mother  shv 
up  in  the  narrow  coffin ;  but,  in  a  fe^ 
dajB  after  the  quiet  burial,  they  seeme 
to  have  forgotten  their  bereavement 
and  to  cling  with  all  the  fervor  c 
childish  ^ove,  to  dear  "Aunt  Clara 
and  "  Cousin  Bernard." 

"  Poor  mamma,"  said  Eva,  the  eldee 
girl,  "  was  always  so  sorrowful  and  s 
often  sick,  that  we  could  never  pla; 
and  laugh  when  she  was  with  us ;  am 
now  that  she  has  gone  to  live  in  heaves 
where  there  ia  na  sorrow  or  sickness 
we  do  not  wish  her  to  come  back,  d 
we,  Alice  f ' 

The  little  one's  eyes  filled  with  tear 
as  she  filtered,  "  Oh  !  sister,  if  mammi 
would  have  lived,  and  stayed  here  wit! 
Aunt  Clara,  it  would  have  pleased  ui 
better,  for  mamma  would  have  beei 
happy  here^  too,  like  us." 

It  was  evident  that  the  mother's  sad 
ness  had  been  a  chilling  chain  upon  th< 
spirits  of  her  children,  the  removal  o 
which  they  unconsciously  felt  as  a  re 
liefl  Poor  Clara  kept  her  sorrowi 
locked  too  deep  for  th^  superficial  ob 
servatian. 

And  how  did  she  bear  her  increasec 
burden  1  Meekly — as  a  Christian  wo 
man  always  does — although  it  wai 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  unoharitabl< 
conduct  of  her  fellow  creatures. 

''  I  think  I  shall  take  my  chfldiex 
from  Miss  Carlton's  school,"  observec 
Mrs.  Guilder,  the  wife  of  the  richest 
merchant  in  the  town,  to  the  fashiona 
ble  ladies  who  were  assembled,  at  ax 
evening  party,  in  her  spacious  rooms 
"  Since  she  chose  to  take  in  those  strag 
glers,  and  to  keep  the  troublesome  lit 
tie  ones,  I  apprehend,  she  is  not  able  U 
pay  the  requisite  attention  to  her  pu 
pils.  My  duldren  seem  infinitely  more 
interested  in  little  Mias  Eva,  and  dar- 
lii^K  little  Alioe^  than  in  their  lessons.'' 

The  sycophsAt  ladies  immediatel} 
caught  the  spirit  of  their  pattern,  and 
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iedared  that  Miss  Clara  had  no  right 
to  encumber  herself  lejth  anything 
vrhich  could  interfere  with  the  dis- 
[charge  of  her  duty  to  her  patrons. 
And  several  of  them  concluded  to 
vrithdraw  their  darlings  from  her  care. 

The  spirit  of  oensoriousness,  once 
9kroused,  is  like  a  vnlture  in  quest  of 
its  prey.  It  finds  out  every  particle 
of  an  ill-odor  in  the  whole  rany  of  its 
Qi^t;  and,  now,  many  imperfections 
ind  short  comings  in  Miss  Carlton's 
system  and  practice  were  discovered, 
ind  held  up  to  animadversion.  So,  the 
lumber  of  her  scholars  decreased 
wieekly;  and  several,  in  withdrawing 
bheir  patronage,  forgot  to  settle  up  ar- 
rears. She  had  to  pay  the  doctor's 
bOl,  and  funeral  expenses  of  the  mother 
>f  the  little  ones  who  remained  in  her 
charge.  Her  income,  which  had  been 
miiicient  for  herself  and  nephew,  was 
Qow  decreased  one-half,  and  winter, 
irith  its  additional  expenses,  was  now 
it  the  door. 

Poor  Clara  !  She  had  written  seve- 
ral anonymous  poems  and  sketches, 
which  she  had  sent  to  the  editor  of  one 
>f  the  weekly  papers,  through  the  post 
>ffice,  and  which  had  been  published 
ifith  highly  flattering  notices,  and  re- 
)eived  by  the  public  with  rapturous 
idmiration,  and  an  interest  heightened 
by  the  mysteiy  in  which  the  author 
*  so  cruelly  enveloped  herself."  In  her 
time  of  need  she  wrote  to  the  editor, 
md,  throwing  off  her  incognito,  asked 
\dm  to  write  to  her,  and  inibrm  her, 
sdiether  he  was  willing  to  secure,  by  a 
imall  stipend,  her  assistance  as  a  regu- 
ar  contributor.  With  her  note,  she 
mclosed  a  poem,  on  which  she  had  be- 
stowed much  mental  labor.  This  little 
packet  she  dispatched  to  the  poet-office, 
Mrith  a  fervent  prayer  that  her  proposi- 
tion might  be  favorably  received. 

It  hwl  been  a  dreary  November  day. 
Her  children  were  playing  merrily  in 
the  room,  by  the  light  of  a  wood  fire, 
uid  Clara  sat  alone  in  the  school-rooni, 
a  the  fading  daylight  Her  heart  was 
irery  sad  ;  for  her  purse  was  empty, 
tier  provisions    nearly  exhausted,  and 


her  rant  aocnmulaAing.  Bat  there  was 
one  hope,  beaming,  li^e  a  beacon  fire, 
over  the  dark  ocean  of  the  fhtura  If 
the  gentleman  who  had  so  raptarooaly 
commended  her  muse,  should  aooeipt 
her  timid  proposal,  she  should  be  eDft- 
bled  to  provide  for  her  helpless  diai^gea. 

There  was  a  rap  on  the  door — she 
started  with  a  thrill  that  made  her 
gasp  for  breath.  She  knew  it  was  the 
post-boy.  He  handed  her  a  parcel, 
two  or  three  newspapers  and  a  letter. 
She  sank,  tremblixig,  on  a  bench.  No 
wonder  she  was  agitated  ;  she  held  in 
her  hand  the  fiat  of  her  fate,  the  de- 
cision which  would  at  once  place  her 
above  actual  want,  or  sink  her  in  the 
depths  of  penury  and  deis^Mdr.  She 
carried  the  eventful  papers  to  her  own 
chamber,  and  laid  them  carefuliy  away, 
not  daring  to  inspect  their  contents 
until  the  children  were  in  bed,  and  she 
could  retire  for  the  night,  to  rejoice 
and  sleep  in  peace,  or  to  weep  and  ago- 
niae  until  the  morning.  With  an  earn- 
est prayer  for  strength,  she  turned  to 
perform  her  evening  avocations,  with  a 
cheerful  carriage,  least  her  children 
should  see  her  sorrowful,  and  be  them- 
selves sad. 

Poor  Clara ! 

The  children  had  eaten  their  whole- 
some supper,  said  their  simple,  fervent 
prayers,  and  sunk  to  the  blessed,  bright 
visioned  sleep,  which  comes  only  to  the 
pure  in  heart  Clara  had  put  her 
kitchen  in  order,  and  now  the  crisis  of 
her  fate  was  near.  In  her  solitaiy 
chamber,  she  sat  beside  the  lamp,  with 
the  momentous  parcel  pefore  her.  She 
unfolded  the  newspapers,  one  by  one, 
and  glanced  over  their  columns.  Soon 
her  attention  was  riveted.  An  adver- 
tisement, in  glaring  capitals,  announced 
a   "  Great  Attraction  at  the  Theatre. 

The  celebrated  danseuse,  Madame , 

who  had  enraptured  courts,  and  capti- 
vated monnrchs,  had  returned  from  her 
tour  through  all  the  lai^  cities  of  Bu- 
roj>e,  and,  having  finished  a  triumph- 
ant engagement  in  Boston,  had  halted 
in  our  city,  on  her  way  south,  and 
would,"  etc.,  etc. 
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''Oily  Ffttiher  in  heaven  f  groaned 
dan,  "can  these  things  be)  She^ 
who,  having  dwelt  on  mj  bosom,  and 
lut^ied  to  every  throb  of  my  confi- 
ding hearty  treacherouslj  conspired 
agaiDst  my  peace,  and,  having  artifullj 
ensnared  the  fickle  heart  of  my  be- 
trothed husband,  eloped  with  hiin,  in 
unholy  communion,  and,  after  forsaldng 
him  for  another,  has  taken  to  the  stage 
--she  is  followed,  worshipped,  oounte- 
nanoed  hf  kings  and  queens,  loaded 
with  costly  gifts,  and  enriched  with 
showers  of  gold,  because  she  possesses 
agility  of  person,  and  boldness  of  spirit 
to  display  that  agility  before  an  audi- 
ence, every  one  en  whom  would  blush 
to  look  on  such  a  display  in  secret ; 

while  I Oh,  most  Mensiful,  sufier 

me  not  to  distrust  thy   justice  and 
mercy  r 

She  sat  awhile  in  painful  agitation, 
looking  imploringly  up  toward  heaven, 
and  took  up  her  letter.  Her  hopes 
were  fidnt,  for  her  poem  was  not,  as 
qsoal,  given  to  the  readers  of  the  pa- 
per as  "a  beautiful  gem.*^  She  had 
boked  over  the  oolunms  in  search  of 
it,  in  vain. 

13ie  letter  was  of  delicate  note  paper, 
and  the  gold-flecked  wax  of  the  seal 
was  stamped  with  a  delicate  device; 
and  thus  were  its  contents  worded  : 

"  DsAR  Madam  : — We  must  say  we 
were  a  little  surprised  on  receipt  of 
your  certainly  somewhat  presuming 
letter.  We  are  always  ready  to  en- 
ooQiage  young  genius,  by  giving  its 
efforts  room  in  our  columns,  even  to 
the  exclusion  of  more  solid  matter ; 
but,  indeed,  were  we  to  pay  for  such 
effiisions,  we  should  be  very  soon  buried 
alive  under  the  offerings  of  the  pro- 
lific muse.  The  poem  which  accom- 
panied your  letter  ia  under  considera- 
tion. It  was,  evidently,  written  in 
haste,  and,  though  abounding  in  com- 
mon place,  has  some  really  fine  passa- 
ges. We  hold  it  subject  to  your  order. 
"  With  respect,  Ac., 

P.  G." 

Poor  Clara !    She  dropped  the  letter 
and  clasped  her  hands  hard  upon  her 


forehead ;  while  the  blood  that  rushed 
toward  the  brain  seemed  ready  to  burst 
the  veins  of  her  neck  and  temples,  and 
ooze  from  the  burning  che^  Pre* 
sently  the  red  flood  ebbed ;  the  fiace 
grew  livid;  the  hands  were  pressed 
upon  the  heart ;  and  then  she  bent  for- 
ward, and,  leaning  on  the  table,  wept 
aloud. 

The  next  morning,  as  she  was  seal- 
ously  discharging  her  duties  to  her  few 
little  scholars,  a  note  was  presented  by 
an  errand-boy.  It  is  the  butcher  or 
baker's  bill,  she  said,  mentally,  and 
placed  it  in  her  pocket  with  a  deep, 
unconscious  sigh.  At  dumer,  having 
helped  the  children,  she  drew  out  the 
note,  as  an  apology  for  her  own  absti- 
nence, and  read  as  follows : 

''  Miss  Caklton  ; — ^I  trust  you  will 
excuse  the  liberty  I  am  taking,  when 
you  have  read  my  letter  to  the  end. 
I  received,  last  spring,  a  sweet  poem^ 
from  an  unknown  source,  which  I  un- 
accountably mislaid ;  and,  as  I  did  not 
know  the  name  of  the  fair  authoress, 
of  course,  I  could  not  apologize,  but 
hoped  she  would  wri.te  and  inquire  the 
£a.te  of  her  production.  I  presume, 
however,  that  you  deemed  your  offer- 
ing rejected,  and  shrunk  from  appear- 
ing as  its  author.  Fortunately,  I  step- 
ped, last  evening,  into  the  Record  office, 
and,  while  there,  got  sight  of  a  piece 
of  your  manuscript,  and  learned  your 
name.  I  knew  tibe  elegant  hand  wri- 
ting at  once.  I  am  overjoyed  at  having 
found  out  the  sweet  singer;  and,  id 
you  will  furnish  me  with  another  copy 
of  the  lost  poem,  and  accept  as  a  small 
equivalent,  the  enclosed  five  dollars, 
you  will  gratify  me  exceedingly.  I 
should  deem  it  an  especial  favor  if  you 
would  furnish  a  poem  monthly  for  the 
above  mentioned  c(»npensation.  I 
know  it  is  small,  but  am  not  at  present 
able  to  offer  more.     Let  me  hear  from 

you  SOOTL 

"  P.  S.  If  you  have  no  copy  of  the 
lost  poem,  another,  from  the  same  pure 
fountain,  will  be  equally  acceptabla 

J.  C," 

She  gathered  up  the  money,  which 
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ad  fieJlen  on  her  lap,  and,  hiding  it 
ith  the  letter,  in  her  boaom,  cgacula- 
k1  :  ^'  Thou  hast  not  forgotten  me, 
^ther  in  heaven.     Forgive  my  unbe- 

Bf." 

And  Clara  became  a  popular  writer, 
id  the  occasional  littie  sums  which 
le  received,  in  addition  to  the  most 
arm  and  flattering  commendations, 
ded  her  somiswhat  in  providing  for 
»r  litHe  ones,  who  grew  daily  more 
Mir  and  precious  to  her  heart 

So  passed  the  next  three  years.  Ber- 
ud  had  become  a  tall  lad  of  fourteen, 
id  began  to  talk  of  going  to  learn  a 
ade  ;  and  Alice  always  interposed  on 
ich  occasions — 

"  How  can  dear  Aunt  Clara  do  with- 
it  you,  Bernard  1  Who  would  go  on 
Tands,  and  saw  the  wood,  and  make 
ie  fires,  and  mend  the  fences,  and 
^t  the  garden,  if  you  were  ffone  f 
ideed,  you  must  not  think  of  it. ' 

But  Aunt  Clara,  though  she  felt  the 
uth  of  the  little  girl's  argument,  felt, 
so,  that  something  must  be  done  for 
le  boy.  She  was  not  able  to  send  him 
•  college,  though  she  knew  that  he 
Mnessed  the  most  brilliant  abilities; 
id  so,  she  thought  of  a  trade  which 
ould  enable  him  to  live  in  respecta- 
e  independence,  and,  also,  to  culti- 
kte  his  mind,  when  it  should  become 
ore  matured,  and  bring  forth  a  richer 
irvest. 

Very  proud  was  she  of  her  children, 
id  happy  in  their  love  ;  for  they  were 
1  good  and  beautiful.  Eva,  the  eld- 
t  girl,  now  thirteen  years  of  age, 
.ve  promise  of  dagszHng  loveliness; 
id  gentle  little  Alice,  with  her  blue, 
ving  eyes,  and  flaxen  curls,  was  a 
irfect  and  beautiful  contrast  to  her 
»p  black  eyed  and  raven  haired  sister. 
v&  was  a  creature  to  worship — Alice, 

child  to  cherish  with  the  fondest^ 
iliest  love.  Their  protectress  knew 
>thing  of  their  history,  except  what- 
le  gatiiered  from  a  letter,  whidi,  with 
small  quantity  of  wearing  apparel, 

a  small  trunk,  was  all  their  poor 
other  left  behind  her. 


The  letter  was  dated  at  Charlestcm, 
8.  C,  and  its  contents  were  as  follows  : 

"  You  will  wonder  that  I  am  here, 
my  ever  dear  wife ;  but  I  was  not 
successful  in  New  York,  and  here  I 
have  found  a  tolerably  good  situation. 
I  can  not,  at  present,  leave  long  enough 
to  come  for  you,  love;  and  yet  mj 
heart  so  yearns  for  your  sweet  society, 
and  the  endearing  prattle  of  our  lovely 
little  ones,  that  I  must  reqi^est  you  to 
undertake  this  long  journey  without 
my  protection,  though  I  will  meet  you 
at  Baltimore,  at  wMch  dty  I  must  be 
on  business,  most  of  the  coming  month. 
I  enclose  merely  sufficient  funds  to  en- 
able you  to  reach  that  city,  as  there  is 
some  risk  in  transmitting  money,  and 
I  shall  be  there  to  receive  you.  Write 
and  let  me  know  what  day  you  leave, 
and  I  shall  know  when  to  look  for 
your  coming." 

There  was  no  name,  as  the  remain- 
dor  of  the  letter  had  been  torn  off ; 
but  the  children  said  their  name  was 
Woodford;  that  their  mamma  went 
with  them  to  Baltimore,  and  could  not 
find  their  father;  that  she  wrote  to 
Charleston,  and  could  not  hear  of  him, 
and  was  returning  to  Philadelphia^ 
when  she  died.  Clara  felt  there  was  a 
mystery  in  their  case,  and  feared  that 
any  investigation  would  prove  an  in- 
jury rather  than  '  a  benefit  to  the  in- 
nocent creatures,  whom  it  seemed  that 
heaven  had  committed  to  her  guardian- 
ship, and  so  the  afifair  slumbered. 

It  had  been,  as  I  said,  three  years, 
nearly  four,  and  there  had  been  no  in- 
quiry for  the  little  orphans. 

All  accident  happened  to  the  stage 
coach;  and  the  passengers  were,  in 
consequence,  detained  in  the  city  until 
the  next  day.  Amongst  them  was  a 
remarkably  fine  looki^  man,  though 
Ids  iauce  was  pensive  and  pala  He 
was  elegantly  dressed  in  black,  and 
bad  about  him  the  appearance  of  great 
wealth.  In  looking  over  the  newspa- 
pers, his  attention  was  arrested  by  a 
beautiful  poem  of  Miss  Carlton's,  and 
he  inquired,  with  apparent  interest,  for 
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tiie  aathor.  The  landlord,  being  in 
futo  a  oommmicative  mood,  told  all 
ke  knew  of  Clara  Oarlton,  and  dwelt 
particalariy  on  tke  incident  of  the 
■trange  lady  and  little  girla,  and  point- 
ed out  to  him  the  residence  of  the 
"  strange  young  lady." 

Tliat  evening,  after  school,  Clara  re- 
ceived a  note,  importing  that  a  gentle- 
man desired  to  see  Miss  Carlton  on  im- 
portant business ;  and,  an  hour  after, 
the  stranger  of  the  hotel  entered  her 
parliv.  He  seemed  excessively  agita- 
ted, and,  when  he  introduced  himself 
as  Mr.  Woodford,  Clara's  agitation  was 
Utde  less  than  his  own. 

In  a  few  and  hurried  words  he  rela- 
ted what  he  had  heard  at  the  hotel,  and 
requested  to  see  the  little  girls. 

'^  I  am  sure  they  are  yours,"  cried 
Clara,  "  the  eldest  is  your  perfect  min- 
iatoreu" 

«  And  little  AHce,"  said  Mr.  Wood- 
ford, '*  is  she  not  very  like  her  mothert" 

"  I  think  she  is,"  Clara  answered ; 
^  though  the  lady  was,  doubtless,  much 
dianged  by  suffering." 

The  gentleman  covered  his  fjBLoe,  in 
great  agitation  ;  and  Clara  left  him,  to 
prepaie  the  girls  to  meet  their  father. 

Eva  seemed  delighted;  but  Alice 
chmg  to  the  neck  of  her  dear  protec- 
tress, exclaiming,  '^  I  will  never  leave 
you,  dear  Aunt  Clara,  not  if  papa  were 
a  king." 

Mr.  Woodford  knew  his  children, 
and  sobbed  like  a  child,  as  he  held 
Alice  to  his  heart  And  then  he  told 
how  he  chanced  to  be  separated  from 
his  family. 

He  was  a  young  man,  without  money 
or  influential  friends ;  and  he  married 
a  young  lady — an  orphan,  heiress  to  a 
lai^  estate,  on  condition  that  she  mar- 
ried with  the  consent  of  her  guardian, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  she  became  the 
wife  ot  her  only  guardian's  only  son. 
She  chose  to  give  her  hand  to  Mr. 
Woodford,  and  so  be  disinherited.  He 
had  given  his  time  to  the  study  of  the 
law  ;  and,  not  finding  practice  in  Phil- 
adelphia sufficient  to  maintain  his  in- 
iawaaing  fionily,  he  went  to  New  York, 


met  with  great  success,  and  wrote  to 
his  yfife,  inclosing  fifty  dollars,  and  re- 
questing her  to  oome  to  him.  He 
waited  long,  and  sh^  did  not  come ; 
and,  what  was  more  wonderfrd,  he  re- 
ceived no  answers  to  his  frequent  let- 
ters. He  went  to  Philadelphia,  and 
was  astounded  to  hear  that  his  wife  had 
left  Philadelphia  and  gone  south. 

"What  could  I  think  T  he  contin- 
ued. "To  my  shame  I  confess  it,  jeal- 
ousy took  possession  of  my  heart  I 
returned  to  New  York,  and  made  no 
inquiry  for  my  poor  wanderers.  But 
have  been  very  miserable;  though  I 
have  been  a  successful  practitioner,  and 
have  amassed  a  fortune,  which  I  deem- 
ed utterly  valueless,  until  now  that  I 
have  found  my  children." 

Miss  Carlton  brought  the  letter 
which  she  found  in  Mrs.  Woodford's 
trunk,  and  which,  Eva  said,  oontained 
an  inclosure  of  ten  dollars  only.  Mr. 
Woodford  asserted,  that  he  never  wrote 
that  letter,  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  some  villain  had  opened  his  letter, 
taken  the  money  enclosed,  and  fiibiioa- 
ted  the  one  which  she  received,  in  or- 
der to  lead  her  away  in  a  contrary  di- 
rection, and  so  gain  time,  possibly,  lit- 
tle dreaming  of  the  misery  which  he 
was  heaping  on  the  innocent,  for  a  sum 
so  insignificant. 

And  now,  what  was  to  be  donef 
The  children  dung  around  their  more 
than  mother,  weeping  and  protesting 
that  they  should  not  live  away  from 
her ;  and  Bernard  declared  boldly  that 
the  finther  who  had  neglected  to  seek 
them  out  so  many,  years,  had  no  right 
to  take  them  away — at  any  rate  he 
should  not  take  Alice. 

Mr.  Woodford  did  not  wonder  that 
they  loved  Miss  Carlton,  who  was,  in 
his  eyes,  exceedingly  lovely.  So  he  left 
the  children  wi^  her  until  he  could 
arrange  for  their  reception,  and  in  the 
interim  he  called,  sometimes  to  see 
them  and  bring  them  presents. 

About  one  year  frtnn  the  time  Mr. 
Woodford  called  on  Miss  Carlton,  he 
took  his  daughters  home  to  his  splendid 
new  mansion,  in  Brooklyn,  New  Yor^ 
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And  they  went  joyfully,  for  Bernard 
accompanied  them,  and  dear  ''Aunt 
Clara/'  also  went  with  them,  as  their 
father's  bride — ^their  own  dear  mother. 


-•HiH^U^HHHn 


**The  harreBt  is  OTor,  the  eommer  is  ended,  and 
we  are  not  saved." 

Oh,  turn,  idle  wanderer!  pause,  osieless 
royer! 
Too   long,    in    your    madness,  your 
doom  you  have  braved; 
The  summer  is  flying — ^the  harvest's  half 
over, 
They    soon  will  be  ended — and   you 
are  not  saved? 

Come,  half-hearted  Christian,  for  yet  is 
extended 
The  day  of  that  grace  you  so  faintly 
have  craved; 
Oh  let  us  plead  with  you  ere  it  is  ended, 
The  harvest  is  near;  are  you  sure  that 
you're  saved? 

Poor    votary  of    mammon;  your  gains 
may  be  splendid; 
Tet,  weighed  with  salvation,  how  fear- 
ful their  cost! 
When  the  harvest  is  over,  the  summer  is 
ended, 
Where,  where  is  that  value,  if  you 
should  be  lost? 

Come,  break  one  and  all  from  the  bonds 
which  enthral  you. 
In  the   fountain  your  uttermost  sin 
may  be  laved; 
The  lord  of  the  harvest  is  waiting  to  call 
you. 
And  while  he  shall  linger  even  you 
may  be  saved. 

Bven   yet,  with  the  angels',  your  song 
may  be  blended, 
While   o*er   your   glad  forehead  the 
palm-branch  is  waved, 
"  The  narvest  is  over,  the  summer  is 
ended, 
''But  glory  to  Gkni,   we  are    saved, 
we  are  saved. 

"  And  Jesus,  our  Savior,  be  thine  too  the 
glory; 
"On  thy  dear  wounded  hands  our  sal- 
vation was  craved; 
"And  now,  through  eternity,  ours  be  the 
story 
"Of  how  we  were  lost,  but  through 
thee  we  are  saved. " 


TBI  BZST027  OF  A  FIT  BIBIX 


The  following  charming  account  of 
a  pet  bird,  illustrating  in  a  remai^aUe 
degree  the  power  of  kindneaSy  was 
written  by  the  owner  to  a  female 
friend: 

All  who  attended  the  last  meeting 
of  the  American  Pomological  Conven- 
tion, held  in  Philadelphia,  will  remem- 
ber the  wonderful  collection  of  fruits, 
and  especially  will  they  remember  the 
remarkable  exhibition  of  gnwea  from 
the  fruit  establishment  of  Hetty  B. 
Trimble,  of  West  Chester,  Pennsylva- 
nia^ To  that  lady  we  are  indebted  for 
the  story  of  this  little  apanow — ^har 
pet  Bessie. 

It  is  well  known  by  others  as  well 
as  ornithologists  that  the  female  birds 
will  return  year  after  year  to  the  same 
home;  but  has  it  ever  been  proved  be- 
fore that  the  same  oouple  of  birds  re- 
main true  to  each  other  as  loogss 
both  do  live?  Or  has  it  ever  bees 
known  before  that  both  the  instinct  of 
migration  and  the  affection  for  mate 
and  little  ones  have  been  overborne  by 
attachment  to  a  human  friend? 

Those  familiar  with  the  Song  Spar- 
row {FringiUa  Melodia)  will  reoognixe 
it  at  once  in  Miss  Trimble's  account 
We  begin  to  hear  it  now  (early  in 
March) — the  first  of  the  singing  birds 
of  Spring.  The  note  is  a  shortone, 
but  exquisitely  beautiful — exceeded 
only  by  ihe  Wood  Robin.  Sometames 
they  are  so  numerous  about  country 
gardens  that  in  the  early  monungi 
there  will  be  a  perfect  ground-swell  of 
melody — ^probably  one  of  the  sweetest 
Bounds  this  side  the  stars. 

"I  am  no  ornithologist;  but  I  sup- 
pose my  little  pet  was  a  Song  Sparrow 
— a  little  bird  of  veiy  Quaker-like 
plumage — shades  of  brown  andgraj, 
but  as  trim  and  neat  as  any  little  bizd 
could  well  be. 

"The  winter  of  1355  was  very  cold. 
A  young  friend  who  was  then  liviiyf 
with  OS  was  coming  home  one  eveoii^* 
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Mid  fepand  tiiis  little  bird  lying  on  a 
nowdiiity  apparently  frozen  to  death; 
baty  holding  it  in.  hiB  hands  a  few 
momentay  found  there  was  a  little 
flattering  motion  of  the  heart  Ho 
ran  np-stairs  to  the  parlor  register,  and 
by  warmth  and  kindness  brought  it  to. 
It  was  some  days,  however,  before  Rhe 
reoovered  entirely.  She  was  then 
tamed  loose  in  the  observatory,  where 
she  seemed  perfectly  happy,  darting  in 
and  oat  among  my  flowers.  At  first, 
we  beard  only  timid,  low  notes  from 
her;  but  as  she  became  accustomed  to 
a%  and  knew  she  had  nothing  to  fear, 
these  was  often  one  gush  of  melody 
alWnr  another. 

''In  the  spring  the  birds  began  to 
retam  to  their  summer  homes — birds 
of  her  own  kind,  as  well  as  others; 
bat  she  paid  no  heed  to  them  for  some 
timeu  However,  one  day  we  were  star- 
tled by  a  long,  loud  cry  from  her,  so  un- 
Dsoal  that  every  <me  ran  into  the  conser- 
vatory to  see  what  had  happened.  A  lit- 
tle bird  was  on  the  outside,  trying  to  get 
in.  like  window  was  opened;  she  flew 
to  meet  him;  and  such  a  joyous  meet- 
ing as  it  was.  The  meeting  of  human 
lovers  after  a  long  separation  could  not 
more  plainly  tell  the  story  of  affection. 
Soon  a  snow  squall  came  up;  and  she 
was  too  tender  to  breast  it,  and  tapped 
at  the  window  to  be  taken  in.  She  re- 
mained very  contentedly  until  the 
weather  was  quit  settled.  Now  came 
her  troable.  He  wanted  the  nest  to 
be  bailt  in  a  cedar-tree  some  200  feet 
from  the  house;  she  would  not  go. 
He  perched  himself  in  the  tree  and 
sang  his  most  charming  melodies; 
whfle  she,  on  top  of  the  smoke-house, 
near  the  house,  answered  him  just  as 
sweetly.  But  she  would  not  budge 
from  Ihe  position  she  had  taken.  Af- 
ter the  second  day's  maneuvering,  he 
began  to  give  in,  little  by  little  ap- 
proaching the  house.  Finally,  they 
compromised  the  matter  by  building 
the  nest  in  a  goosebery  bush,  near  the 
smoke-house.  This  was  not  to  her 
mind;  bat  still  it  was  better  than  the 
ftr-off  cedartree. 


''In  time  four  pretty  little  brown 
birds  made  their  appearance.  As  soon 
M  they  were  out  of  their  nest,  she 
coaxed  them  to  the  house,  where  her 
feed-table  and  bath-tub  were  always 
ready  for  her.  Such  a  pretty,  happy 
little  family  they  were! 

"The  next  nest  was  just  where  she 
wanted  it — ^in  a  jasmine  bush  trained 
around  one  of  the  parlor  windows. 
From  this  nest  came  three  little  birds. 

"Her  table  and  bath-tubs  were 
again  brought  into  the  conservatory — 
the  flowers  now  being  out  of  doors. 
The  side  sashes  were  always  open,  and 
she  brought  all  the  family  to  feed  and 
bathe  just  as  it  pleased  her;  and,  the 
glass  doors  into  the  parlor  being  also 
open,  they  would  fly  through  and 
through  the  house  as  if  it  were  out  of 
doors. 

''Gold  weather  came  once  more, 
and  the  mate  and  young  birds  disap- 
peared;  but  Bessie  did  not  go.  She 
tapped  at  the  window  and  was  again 
warmly  welcomed  to  her  quarters 
amongst  the  flowers  in  the  conservato- 

^• 

''Here  she  spent  another  gay,  happy 
winter;  and  it  was  a  constant  source  of 
pleasure  to  us  to  watch  her  pretty,  cun- 
ning ways,  and  listen  to  her  sweet 
songs. 

"In  the  next  spring  (1857)  Bessie's 
owner  moved  away,  and  she  fell  into 
my  possession — a  very  welcome  lega- 
cy. 

"As  before,  the  birds  returned  in 
the  spring;  but  Bessie  was  quite  in- 
different to  them  all.  But  one  day 
while  we  were  at  the  dinner^table,  we 
heard  what  seemed  to  be  a  loud,  wild 
scream  of  joy.  With  one  accord,  all 
rushed  up-stairs  to  the  conservatory; 
and  there,  sure  enough,  was  the  mate 
again.  This  was  repeated  every 
spring  while  she  lived.  Whenever 
we  heard  that  peculiar,  wild,  joyous 
commotion,  we  knew  that  her  mate 
had  come;  and,  on  going  to  see,  always 
found  him  there. 

"One  year  they  raised  three  broods 
of  birds;  and  it  was  not  an  uncommon 
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thing  at  that  tune  to  see  the  two  par- 
ent birds  and  the  twelve  young  ones 
all  feeding  at  the  same  table — ^the 
youngest  yet  so  young  as  to  be  fed  by 
the  old  ones. 

'^This  little  pet  was  with  us  seven 
years.  We  never  doubted  her  identi- 
ty; but  a  olipt  feather  and  a  defective 
toe  made  this  identity  unmistakable. 

'The  same  great  joy  was  manifested 
toward  her  mate  at  each  annual  return 
in  the  spring;  but  the  last  one  seemed 
almost  beyond  expression — it  even  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  neighbors. 
I  remember  one  day  an  uncle  of  mine 
called  us  to  look  at  them.  They 
would  sing  to  each  other,  bow  their 
heads,  flap  their  wings,  fly  down  on 
the  ground,  roll  over  and  over;  in 
short,  they  acted  as  if  they  were  fairly 
crazy  with  happiness.  Two  or  three 
days  after  this  I  heard  a  fluttering  in 
the  conservatory;  and  going  in  to  see 
what  was 'the  matter,  I  fbund  my  little 
pet  lying  in  the  feed-basin,  in  a  spasm. 
I  took  her  up,  stroked  and  petted  her; 
and,  as  the  fit  passed  off,  she  nestled 
down  in  my  hand,  and  turned  her 
head  up  to  look  at  me.  The  bright 
eyes  were  swollen  and  bloodshot. 
Soon  she  had  another  spasm,  and  an- 
other, and  another.  Then  her  little 
feet  flew  out,  and  soon  she  lay  dead  in 
my  hand.  How  it  all  comes  back  to 
me  as  I  write!  It  seemed  as  if  a  dear 
little  pet  child  had  been  suddenly 
snatched  from  us;  and  as  to  the  poor 
little  mate,  anything  more  heartbroken 
I  never  saw.  There  was  no  more 
dashing  about  through  the  house  and 
out  among  the  trees;  no  more  gay 
songs;  but,  instead,  he  moped  about, 
witiht  now  and  then  a  little  low  wail, 
that  seemed  more  like  ''weep,''  "weep" 
than  anythiog  else.  In  the  fall  he 
went  away,  as  usual;  and  we  never 
saw  him  again  to  know  him. 

"Bessie's  conduct  toward  me  was 
often  very  amusing.  Traits  of  charac- 
ter were  manifested  that  instinct  will 
not  explain.  If  in  the  momingg  I 
should  begin  watering  my  plants,  or 
other  work,    before  I  had  attended  to 


her  wants,  she  would  follow  lae  abon^ 
scolding,  and  darting  down  at  me  as  if 
she  intended  to  pick  my  eyes  out;  and 
this  would  be  continued  until  I  would 
quit  all  else  and  attend  to  her.  Bat 
after  her  breakfast  she  would  come  out 
to  where  I  was,  perch  on  the  nearert 
tree  or  bush,  and  give  me  my  pay  in 
one  of  her  sweetest  songs." 

"^^^^/^ 


OEINA. 

It  may  be  news,  but  it  is  a  fact  worth 
repcAtin^,  that  real  Christianity  is  be- 
coming mdigenous  in  Qiina.  Rev.  8. 
L.  Baldwin  (misaionacy  at  Fuh^chao)  re- 
lates the  following: 

"Ghing  Ting,  converted  at  one  of  imt 
chapels,  went  down  to  his  own  people, 
tellmg  them  of  the  great  change  wrought 
in  him.  Stoned  in  one  place,  he  went 
on  to  another.  Arrested  and  impiis- 
oned,  he  preached  Jesus  to  the  crowd 
which  oolleoted.  Sentenced  bv  the 
magistrate  to  receive  2,000  lashes,  he  was 
carried  back,  after  the  inflicton,  in  msi 
agony  and  unable  to  walk,  to  Foh-chau. 
While  he  lay  in  hospital,  a  mass  of  bnus- 
es  and  suffering  intensely,  he  was  eon- 
Btantly  entreating  his  unconverted 
friends  to  'come  to  Jesus.'  As  soon  st 
he  oojold  walk,  he  returned  to  the  very 
place  where  he  had  been  so  ornelly 
treated,  to  preach  again  the  name  <» 
Christ.  Over  400  converts  in  thai 
district  now  regard  him  as  the  instm- 
ment  of  their  conversion.-  From  that 
district  he  went  to  another,  great  sao- 
cess  still  following.  From  there  to  the 
idand  of  Lamyet,  where  he  found  copies 
of  Matthew  and  Luke,  and  other  Chris- 
tian books,  scattered  30  years  ago  by  Dr. 
Medhurst;  but  read  and  preserved  till 
now,  in  the  expectation  <n  the  arriTal 
some  day  of  men  to  explain  them.  In 
six  months  Chinff  Ting — so  had  the  ffood 
seed  germinated—ffatiiered  a  ohurSiof 
60  members.  To-day  it  numbers  190, 
and  is  stiU  increasing.  He  found  the 
island  a  nest  of  pirates.  One  of  them 
listened,  and  was  convinced,  and  asked 
prayers,  saying,  'I  believe  you];preadi- 
ing  true.  I  am  going  to  give  up  mj 
piracy  now.  I  will  stop  it  aU  ri^t 
away;  but  there  is  one  Utile  matter  I 
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Toa  know  we  B»ed  to  «teal 
the  fioh  of  the  people  all  the  time,  »ud 
vere  coaeUotly  having  trouble;  but 
fiaaUy  made  a  treaty  with  them  to  let 
their  nets  alone  if  they  would  give  us 
their  fi«h  oa  the  15th  and  30th  of  every 
MoiitlL  That  is  an  agreement,  and  I 
think  it  right  to  take  these  fish.'  To 
all  this  Ching  Ting  eaid:  'Well,  my 
friend,  I  am  glad  you  give  up  ^our  pira- 
cy; that  is  a  good  step.  I  think  if  you 
pray  and  l(X)k  to  God,  he  will  help  you. ' 
111  less  than  three  weeks  that  man 
came  to  Chin^  Ting  all  broken  down; 
and  his  first  words  were:  'Oh,  this  fish 
business  is  all  wrong.  I  have  no  right  to 
the  people's  fish.  It  is  wioked;  I  must 
give  it  up.     I  will  give  it  up  now. ' 


N»»/^^A^WV»i*- 


laddaats  in  tlie  Lilb  of  Isaac  T. 
Eopp0r. 

BY    MRS.    L.    M.    CHILD. 

A  SLAVS  escaped  from  Colonel 
Ridgeley,  who  resided  in  the  southern 
part  of  Virginia.  He  went  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  remained  there  undiscov- 
ered for  several  years.  But  he  was 
never  quite  free  from  anxiety,  least  in 
some  unlucky  hour,  he  should  be  ar> 
lested  and  earned  back  to  bondage. 
When  he  had  laid  up  some  money,  he 
called  upon  Isaac  T.  Hopper  to  assist 
him  in  buying  the  free  use  of  his 
limba  A  negotiation  was  opened  with 
Ool.  Ridgeley,  who  agreed  to  take  two 
hundred  dollars  for  the  fugitive,  and 
af^inted  a  time  to  come  to  Philadel- 
phia to  arrange  the  business.  But  iur 
steed  of  keeping  his  agreement  honor- 
ably, he  went  to  that  city  seyeral 
weeks  before  the  specified  time, 
watched  for  his  bondman,  seized  him, 
and  conveyed  him  to  Friend  Hopper's 
office.  When  the  promised  two  hun- 
dred dollars  were  offered,  he  refused  to 
accept  them. 

"Why,  that  is  the  sum  thou  hast 
agreed  upon,"  said  Friend  Hopper. 

'a  know  that»"  replied  the  Colonel; 
Apr.  5. 


"but  I  won't  take  it  now.  He  was  the 
best  servant  I  ever  had.  I  can  seU 
him  for  one  thousand  dollars  in  Vir- 
ginia. Under  preeent  circumstances, 
I  will  take  five  hundred  dollars  for 
him,  and  not  one  cent  less." 

After  considerable  diM3U8Bio(n, 
Friend  Hopper  urged  him  to  allow  his 
bondman  until  ten  o'clock  next  morn- 
ing, to  see  what  could  be  done  among 
his  friends;  and  he  himself  gave  a  writ- 
ten obligation  that  the  man  should  be 
delivered  to  him  at  that  hour,  in  case 
he  could  not  procure  five  hundred 
dollars  to  purchase  his  freedom. 

When  the  master  was  gone,  Friend 
Hopper  said  to  the  alarmed  fugitive, 
**There  now  remains  but  one  way  for 
thee  to  obtain  thy  freedom.  As  to 
raising  five  hundred  dollars,  that  is  out 
of  the  question.  But  if  thou  wilt  be 
prompt  and  resolute,  and  do  predsdy 
as  I  tell*  thee,  I  think  thou  canst  get 
off  safely." 

"I  will  do  anything  for  freedom," 
replied  the  bondman;  "for  I  have 
made  up  my  mind,  come  what  may, 
that  I  never  will  go  back  into  slavery." 

"Very  well  3ien,"  rejoined  his 
friend.  "Don't  get  frightened  when 
the  right  moment  comes  to  act ;  but 
keep  &y  wits  about  thee,  and  do  as  I 
tell  thea  Thy  master  will  come  here 
to-morrow  at  ten  o'clock,  aooording  to 
appointment  I  must  deliver  thee  up 
to  him  and  receive  back  the  obligation 
for  one  thousand  dollars,  which  I  have 
given  Mm.  Do  thou  stand  with  back 
against  the  door,  which  opens  from 
this  room  into  the  parlor.  When  he 
has  returned  the  paper  to  me,  open 
the  door  quickly,  lock  it  on  the  innde, 
and  ran  through  the  parlor  into  the 
back-yard.  There  is  a  wall  there 
eight  feet  high,  with  spikes  at  the  top. 
Thou  wilt  find  a  clothes-horse  leaning 
against  it,  to  help  thee  up.  When 
thou  hast  mounted,  kick  tiie  clothes- 
horse  down  behind  thee,  drop  on  the 
other  side  of  the  wall,  and  be  off." 
The  premises  were  then  shown  him, 
and  he  received  minute  directions 
through  what  alleys  and  streets  he  had 
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better  pass,  and  at  what  hoasd  he 
oonld  fiad  a  temporary  refuge. 

Gol.  Ridgeley  came  the  next  m!t>ni< 
ing,  at  the  appointed  hour,  and 
brought  a  frieud  to  sb&ad  sentinel  at 
the  street  door,  lest  the  slave  should 
attempt  to  rush  out  It  did  not  ocour 
to  him  that  there  was  any  danger  of 
his  running  in. 

"We  have  not  been  able  to  raise  the 
five  hundred  dollars/'  said  Friend 
Hopper;  "and  here  is  thy  man,  aocord- 
ing  to  agreement 

The  Colonel  gave  back  his  obliga- 
tion for  one  thousand  dollars;  and  the 
instant  it  left  his  hand,  the  fugitive 
passed  into  the  parlor.  The  master 
sprang  over  the  counter  after  him,  but 
found  the  door  locked.  Before  he 
could  get  to  the  back  yard  by  another 
door,  the  wall  was  scaled,  the  clothes- 
horse  thrown  down,  and  the  fugitive 
was  beyond  his  reach.  Of  course  he 
returned  very  much  disappointed  and 
enraged;  declaring  his  firm  belief  that 
a  trick  had  been  played  upon  him 
purposely.  After  he  had  given  vent 
to  his  anger  some  little  time,  Friend 
Hopper  asked  for  a  private  interview 
wili  him.  When  they  were  alone  to- 
gether in  the  parlor,  he  said,  "I  admit 
this  was  an  intentional  trick;  but 
I  had  what  seemed  to  me  good  rea- 
sons for  resorting  to  it.  In  the  first 
place,  thou  didst  not  keep  the  agree- 
ment made  with  me,  but  sought  to 
gain  an  unfair  advantage.  In  the 
next  place,  I  knew  that  man  was  thy 
own  son;  and  I  think  any  person  who 
is  so  unfeeling  as  to  make  traffic  of  his 
own  flesh  and  blood,  deserves  to  be 
tricked  out  of  the  chance  to  do  it." 

"What  if  he  is  my  son?'*  rejoined 
the  Virginian.  "I've  as  good  a  right 
to  sell  my  own  flesh  and  blood  as  that 
of  any  other  person.  If  I  choose  to, 
it  is  none  of  your  business."  He 
opened  the  door,  and  beckoning  to  his 
friend,  who  was  waiting,  he  said, 
"Hopper  admits  this  was  all  a  trick  to 
set  the  slave  free."  Then  turning  to 
Friend  Hopper,  he  added,  "You  admit 
it  was  a  trick,  don't  youl" 


"Thon  and  I  will  taJk  that  i 
over  by  ourselves,"  he  replied.  'The 
presence  of  a  third  person  is  not  always 
convenient." 

The  Colonel  went  off  in  a  viokat 
passion,  and  forgetting  that  he  was  not 
in  Virginia,  he  rushed  into  the  houasi 
of  several  colored  people,  knocked 
them  about,  overturned  their  beds, 
and  broke  their  furniture,  in  search  of 
the  fugitiva  Being  unable  to  obtain 
any  information  conceraing  him,  he 
cooled  down  considerably,  and  went  to 
inform  Friend  Hopper  tiiat  he  would 
give  a  deed  of  manumission  for  two 
hundred  dollars;  but  his  offer  was  re- 
jected. 

"Why  that  was  your  own  proposal  f 
vociferated  the  Colond. 

"Very  truej'  he  replied;  "and  I 
offered  thee  the  money;  but  thou  re- 
fused to  take  it." 

After  storming  awhile,  the  master 
went  off  to  obtain  legal  advice  from 
the  Hon.  John  Sergeant  Meanwhile 
several  of  the  colored  people  had  ca- 
tered a  complaint  against  him  for 
personal  abuse,  and  damage  done  to 
their  furniture.  He  was  obliged  to 
give  bonds  for  his  appearence  at  the 
next  court,  to  answer  their  accusatioiL 
This  was  a  grievous  humiliation  for  a 
proud  Virginian,  who  had  been  ed* 
ucated  to  think  that  colored  people 
had  no  civil  rights.  In  this  unpleas- 
ent  dilemma,  his  lawyer  advised  him 
to  give  a  deed  of  manumission  for  one 
hundrd  and  fifty  dollars ;  promising  to 
exert  his  influence  to  have  the 
mortifying  suits  withdrawn. 

The  proposed  terms  were  accepted, 
and  the  money  paid  by  the  slave  from 
his  own  earnings.  But  when  Mr. 
Sergeant  proposed  that  the  suits  for 
assault  and  battery  should  be  with- 
drawn, Friend  Hopper  replied,  "  I 
have  no  authority  to  dismiss  them." 

"  They  will  be  dismissed  if  you  ad- 
vise it,  "  rejoined  the  lawyer ;  "  and  if 
you  will  promise  to  do  it,  I  shall  be  per 
fectly  satisfied." 

"These  colored  people  have  been 
very  badly  treated, "  answered  Friend 
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Hopper.  "  If  the  aggressor  wants  to 
aettfe  the  affidr,  he  had  better  go  to 
them  and  offer  some  equivalent  for  the 
tnnible  he  has  givenr 

The  kwyer  replied,  '^-When  he 
agreed  to  manumit  the  man  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  he  expected 
these  suits  would  be  dismissed,  of 
oourae,  as  part  of  the  bargain.  What 
sum  do  you  tikink  these  people  will 
take  to  withdraw  them?' 

Friend  Hopper  said  he  thought 
they  would  do  it  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars. 

"  I  win  pay  it, "  repKed  Mr.  Ser- 
geant ;  "  for  Colonel  Ridgeley  is  very 
anzxMiB  to  return  home."    .    ^ 

Urns  the  money  paid  for  the  deed 
of  manumisskm  was  returned.  Forty 
deUars  were  distributed  among  the 
colored  people,  to  repay  the  damage 
done  to  their  property.  After  some 
trifling  incidentiEJ  expesnee  had  been 
deducted,  the  remainedea  was  returned 
to  the  emancipated  slave;  who  thus 
obtained  his  freedom  for  about  fifty 
dollars,  instead  of  the  sum  originally 
ofifered. 


'»*#f^^^^###*»» 


TEX  BLIND  PBSAOEliE. 

It  was  one  Sunday,  as  I  traveled 
throagh  the  county  of  Orange,  that  my 
eye  was  caught  by  a  cluster  of  horses 
tied  near  a  ruinous,  old,  wooden  house, 
in  the  forest,  not  far  from  the  road  side. 
Having  frequently  seen  such  objects  be- 
fore, in  traveling  throagh  the  states,  I 
bad  no  difficolty  in  understanding  that 
this  was  a  place  of  religious  worship. 

Devotion  alone  should  have  stopped 
me,  to  join  in  the  duties  of  the  congerga- 
tion;  but  I  must  confess,  that  curiosity 
to  hear  the  preacher  of  such  a  wilder- 
ness was  not  the  least  of  my  motives. 
Qq  entering  I  was  struck  by  his  preter- 
natural appearance.  He  was  a  tall  and 
very  spare  old  man.  His  head,  which 
was  covered  with  a  white  linen  cap,  his 
shrivelled  hand,  and  his  voice,  were  all 
shaking  under  the  influence  of  a  palsy; 
and  a  few  moments  asertained  to  me 
thai  he  was  perfectly  blind. 


The  first  emotions  which  touched  my 
breast  were  those  of  mingled  pity  and 
veneration.  But  how  soon  were  all  my 
feelings  changed!  The  lips  of  Plato 
were  never  more  worthy  of  a  prognostic 
swarm  of  bees,  than  were  the  lips  of  this 
holy  man!  It  was  a  day  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  sacrament;  and  his  sub- 
ject, of  course,  was  the  passion  of  our 
Savior.  I  had  heard  the  subject 
handled  a  thousand  times:  I  had  thought 
it  exhausted  long  ago.  Little  did  I  sup- 
pose that  in  the  wild  woods  of  America  I 
was  to  meet  with  a  man  whose  eloquence 
would  give  to  his  topic  a  new  and  more 
sublime  pathos  than  I  had  ever  before 
witnessed. 

As  he  descended  from  the  pulpit,  to  dis- 
tribute the  mystic  i^mbols,  there  was  a 
peculiar,  solemnity  in  his  air  and 
manner,  which  made  my  blood  run  cold, 
and  my  whole  frame  shiver. 

He  then  drew  a  picture  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  our  Savior;  his  trial  before  Pilate; 
his  ascent  up  Calvacy;  his  cruoifixion; 
and  his  death.     I  knew  the  wholehisto- 
ry;  but  never,  until  then,  had  heard  the 
circumstances  so  selected,  so  arranged, 
so  colored!    It  was  all  new;  and  I  seemed 
to  have  heard  it  for  the  fiivt  time  in  my 
life.     His  enunciation  was  so  deliberate, 
that  his  voice  trembled  on  every  sillable; 
and  every  heart  in  the  assembly  trem- 
bled in  unison.      His  peculiar  phrases 
had  that    force  of  description  that  the 
original  scene  seemed    to    be,   at  that 
moment,  acting  before  our  eyes.      We 
saw  the  very  faces  of  the  Jews;  the  star- 
ing, frightful  distortions  of  rage.     We 
saw  the  buffet:  my  soul  kindled  with  a 
flame  of  indignation;  and  my  hands  were 
involuntarily  and  convulsively  dinched. 
But  when  he  came  to  touch  on  the 
patience,    the    forgiving    meekness   of 
our  Savior;  when  he  drew,  to  the  life, 
his  blessed  eyes  streaming  in  tears  to 
heaven,  his  voice  breathing  to  God  a  soft 
and  gentle  prayer  of  pardon  on  his  ene- 
mies, "Father,  forsive  them,  they  know 
not  what  they  doP'— the  voice  of   the 
preacher,  which  had  all  along  faltered, 
grew  fainter  and  fainter,  until,  his  ut- 
terance being  entirely  obstructed  by  the 
force  of  his  feelings,  he  raised  his  nand- 
kerohief   to  his  eyes,  and  burst  into  a 
loud  and   irrepressible   flood   of   grief. 
The  effect  is  inconceivable.      The  whole 
house    resounded     with     the     mingled 
groans^  and  sobs,  and  shrieks,  of  the  con- 
gvsgalaon. 
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It  WM  lome  time  before  the  tumnlt 
sabnded  ao  far  m  to  permit  him  to  pro- 
oeed.  Indeed,  judging  by  the  usual,  but 
ftJlactous  itandiurd  of  my  oim  weakness, 
I  began  to  be  Tery  uneasy  for  the  situa- 
tion of  the  preacher.  For  I  oould  not 
oonoeive  how  he  would  be  able  to  let 
his  audience  down  from  the  height  to 
which  he  had  wound  them,  without  im- 
painng  the  solemnity  and  dignity  of  his 
subject,  or  perhaps  shockingSiem  by  the 
abruptness  of  the  fall.  But  no:  the 
descent  was  as  beautiful  and  sublime  as 
the  eleyation  had  been  rapid  and  enthu- 
siastia 

The  first  sentence,  with  which  he 
broke  the  awful  silence,  was  a  quotation 
from  Rousseau:  ^'Socrates  died  like  a 
^lilosopher,    but    Jesus  Ohrist  like  a 

I  despair  giving  you  anv  idea  of  the 
effect  produced  1^  this  short  sentence, 
unless  you  could  conceive  the  whole  man- 
ner of  the  man,  as  well  as  the  peculiar 
crisis  in  tite  discourse.  Never  before 
did  I  completely  understand  what  De- 
mosthenes meant  by  laying  such  tress  on 
delivery.  You  are  to  bring  befcweyou 
the  venerable  figure  of  the  preacher — 
his  blindness,  constantiv  reioalling  to 
your  reooUection  old  Homer,  Ossian, 
Milton,  and  associating  with  his  perform- 
ance the  melancholy  grandeur  of  their 
Ssninses;  you  are  to  imagine  that  you 
ear  his  slow,  solemn,  well  accented 
enunciation,  and  his  voice  of  affecting, 
trembling  melody;  ^ou  are  to  remember 
the  pitch  of  passion  and  enthusiasm 
to  which  the  congregation  were  raised; 
and  then  the  few  minutes  of  portentious, 
deathlike  silence  which  reigned  throuffh- 
ont  the  house:  the  preacher  removing  nis 
white  handkerchief  from  his  aged  face, 
(even  yet  wet  from  the  recent  torrent  of 
tears,)  and  slowly  stri  tchins  forth  the 
palsied  hand  which  holds  it,  begins  the 
sentence,  "Socrates  died  like  a  philoso- 

C'  r;"  then  pausing,  raising  his  other 
d,  pressing  them  both,  dasped  to- 
gether, with  warmth  and  energy  to  his 
breast,  lifting  his  '^sightless  balls"  to 
heaven,  and  pouring  his  whole  soul  into 
his  tremulous  voice — "but  Jesus  Christ 
—like  a  Gk>d!"  If  he  had  been  in  deed 
and  in  truth  an  angel  of  light,  the 
effect  could  scarcely  have  been  more  di- 


■*»»#/^W###m» 


Many  know  much,  but  few  kmaw 


'Trait  in  Ood,  and  do  tlM  Bightl' 


Courage,  brother,  do  not  stumble. 
Though  thy  path  be  dark  as  niffht. 

There's  a  star  to  guide  the  humble — 
"  Trust  in  God,  and  do  the  fight!" 

Let  the  road  be  roug^  sad  dreary. 
And  its  end  far  out  of  sights 

Foot  it  bravely!  strong  or  weary , 
<'  Trust  in  God,  and  do  thenji^t!" 

Perish  **  policy  "  and  cunning! 

Perish  all  that  fears  the  Ught! 
Whether  losing,  whether  winning, 

*'  Trust  in  God,  and  do  the  ri^iP* 

Trust  no  party,  church,  or  faoiion; 

Trust  no  ''leaders  "  in  the  fig^t; 
But  in  every  word  and  action 

«  Trust  in  God,  and  do  the  right!" 

Trust  no  lovely  forms  of  pasnon; 

Friends  may  look  like  ansels  brupht. 
Trust  no  custom,  *'  school,^  or  fasmon— 

*'  Trust  in  God,  and  do  the  right!" 

Simple  rule  and  safest  guiding, 
Inward  peace  and  inward  might, 

Star  upon  our  path  abiding — 

"  Trust  in  God,  and  do  the  right!'' 

Some  will  hate  thee,  some  will  love  thee 
Some  will  flatter,  some  will  slight; 

Cease  from  man,  and  look  above  thee: 
''  Trust  in  God,  and  do  the  right!" 


»<f<w^i^»^^Wi' 


Maxlucsbs. — Lkabn  £rom  the  earlissi 
to  inure  your  principles  against  the  peril 
of  ridioiue;  you  can  no  more  exerdse 
your  reason  if  you  live  in  the  constant 
dread  of  laughter,  than  you  can  enioy 
your  life  if  you  are  in  constant  dread  oiF 
death.  If  you  think  it  rifht  todifer 
from  the  times,  and  to  make  a  noint  of 
morals,  do  it  however  antiquated,  bow- 
ever  pedantic  it  may  appear;  do  it  sot 
for  insolence,  but  seriously — m  a  miB 
who  wore  a  soul  of  his  own  u  his  bosom, 
and  did  not  wait  tall  it  was  braafthedisto 
him  by  the  breath  of  Csahion. 
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KoiifUy  Bocord  of  Current  Events. 

As     BXPE&IKKCED    BTATESMAIT,    a    trae 

pftfarioty  an  eminent  scholar,  and  an  up- 
lif^t  man,  haa  recently  been  taken  from 
among  qs.  The  Hon.  Jaoob  M.  Howabd, 
the  Senator  and  scholar,  whose  earnest 
public  aerrices  and  estimable  personal  at- 
tributea  ha^e  shed  a  lustre  npon  our 
State  lor  nearly  forty  years,  died  at  his 
residence,  in  the  city  of  Detroit,  at  7 
o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  April 
the  2d.  To  the  citizens  of  Michigan  such 
a  loaa  may  be  deemed  almost  irreparable, 
and  no  event  of  the  year  has  made  a  pro- 
founder  sensation,  or  excited  more  gen- 
eral zegrot  throughout  the  States  of  the 
Northwest  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
Mr.  Howard  was  bom  in  Shaftsbuiy ,  Yt. , 
July  10,  1805,  aud  graduated  at  Williams 
OoJlege  in  1890.  He  removed  to  Detroit 
in  18§2,  and  in  1833  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  In  1838  he  was  elected  to  the  State 
Legislature.  In  1840  he  was  elected  to 
OoQgresa,  as  a  Representative,  and  in 
each  of  these  positions  he  served  faith- 
fully and  with  marked  ability.  Having 
abandoned  his  law  business  in  a  Ufge 
measure  on  entering  public  life,  he  de- 
voted much  of  his  time,  £rom  1846  to 
1848,  to  literature,  of  which  he  was  al- 
ways very  fond.  It  was  during  this  pe- 
riod he  published  a  translation  from  the 
French,  of  the  secret  memoirs  of  the 
Smpress  Josephine,  one  of  the  most 
striMng  chapters  of  which  forms  the 
ipiti^l  paper  of  this  issue  of  the  Miscbl- 
ukiry,  and  of  which  copious  excerpts  have 
appeared  in  previous  numbers.  Of  Mr. 
Howard's  literary  attainments  and  his 
eminent  capability  as  a  translator,  the 
leaders  of  &is  magazine  have  thus  had 
ample  evidence;  >bttt  besides  this  he  was 
an  excellent  Greek  and  Latin  scholar, 
m^  was  exceedingly  fond  of  poetry  and 
the  dasfdcs  in  those  languages,  as  well  as 
oor  own.  (n  1848  he  formed  a  law  parfc- 
nerahip,  which  continued  for  manv  years. 
As  a  lawyer  Mr.  Howard  occupied  a  very 
high  professional  rank.  He  was  leading 
oounael  and  advocate  for  the  Michigan 
Central  railroad  in  the  noted  Railroad 
Conspira^  case,  which  he  won,  notwith- 
stancung  the  conspirators  employed  Wm. 
H.  Seward  and  ouier  eminent  counsel  to 
defend  them.  Mr.  Howard  was  also  en- 
nged  in  the  great  express  robbery  case, 
a  few  yean  toier.     Three  vilhuna  by 


some  means  obtained  aooess  to  a  box,  or 
boxes,  of  gold,  in  charge  of  the  express 
oompany,  and  substituted  for  them  boxes 
filled  with  lead  and  sand.  The  robbeiy 
was  not  discovered  until  some  days  after- 
ward. Then  the  deteotives  had  a  hard 
task  to  hunt  down  the  robbers^  In  this 
trial  Mr.  Howard  won  fresh  laurels  for 
the  masterly  strength  of  his  arffument 
and  the  thoroughness  of  his  aauysis  ol 
the  case.  He  alao  plaved  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  trial  of  a  doctor  at  Fontiac, 
for  poisoning  his  wife,  and  the  trial  ol 
Mr.  Aldrioh,  at  Mt.  Clemens,  for  setting 
file  to  a  milL  It  was  in  his  public  and 
politioal  life,  however,  that  Mr.  Howard 
showed  the  sterling  metal  of  whioh  he 
was  oomposed.  Unfike  many  other  men 
of  lighter  oalibre,  who  seem  to  live  only 
in  the  glare  of  a  cheap  and  transitory 
notoriety,  Mr.  Howard  never  aimed  to 
compel  public  attenti<m  by  the  meretre- 
dons  mannerisms  or  ignoue  idiosyneea- 
eies  that  seem  to  compose  the  stock  in 
trade  of  many  modem  poUtidana.  In 
1864  he  drew  the  platform  for  the  Repub- 
Hcan  perty,  and  in  the  same  year  was 
made  Attorney  General  ol  the  State, 
serving  in  that  capacity  six  years.  In 
1862  he  wss  elected  to  tile  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  in  place  of 
Bingham,  and  continued  to  I 
offiM  until  the  month  previous  to  £]s 
death.  During  this  period,  his  services 
to  the  RM>ublic  were  ol  the  hidiest  duuv 
acter.  He  held  the  position  of  chairman 
ol  the  Committee  on  Pacific  Railroads, 
and  it  was  greatly  to  his  vigor  and  intel- 
lect  that  tiiat,  and  the  Northern  Pacifio 
Railroad,  was  established.  He  had  a 
prominent  place  also  on  the  Committee 
on  Militsry  AfGurs,  and  his  serricea  da- 
ring the  rebellion  were  such  as  few  other 
statesmen  were  able  to  render.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee^ 
and  of  Uie  Militarv  Committee,  and  had 
much  to  do  with  the  great  war  measures, 
and  ensuing  reconstruction  acta  He  re- 
ported the  first  bill  authorising  a  draft, 
and  was  one  of  the  warmest  and  most 
eloquent  advocates  ol  the  bill  to  creato 
the  gi»de  of  Lieutenant  QeneraL  In 
1866  Mr.  Howard  aided  in  preparing  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constttu- 
tion.  He  is  theauthorol  the  Thirteenth 
Constitutional  Amendment.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1867,  Andrew  Johnson  sent  to  the 
Senate  his  message  removing  Becretaiy 
Stanton  lor  neglect  of  dnkf  in 
to  tlM  Mew  Orleans  riota    lUs 
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WM  z^fened  to  the  GQmmittM  on  Mili- 
tary AfXmTBy  and  Senator  Howard  made 
a  formal  report  upon  it  the  following 
month.  The  Senate  almost  unanimously 
adopted  it.  Hia  argument  on  the  dvil 
rights  bill  and  the  various  amendments 
to  the  Conatitutiony  honor  the  Senate, 
the  State  whioh  he  represented,  and  him- 
self. Senator  Howard  was  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Paoifio  Railroad 
sinoe  1863.  It  was  one  of  the  most  la- 
borious in  Congress.  Every  act  relating 
to  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  was  drawn 
by  him,  or  under  his  personal  supervision. 
Nothing  designed  to  promote  this  im- 
portant enterprise  or  protect  the  zi^ts  ol 
the  uovemment  escaped  his  vigilance, 
and,  out  for  his  absence  from  Washing- 
ton, in  consequence  of  the  fatal  illness  of 
Mrs.  Howard,  in  1864,  the  unfortunate 
clause  in  the  act  of  that  year,  making  the 
government  bonds  subordinate  to  the 
bonds  of  the  company,  would  have  been 
defeated.  The  Eansaa  Pacific  owes  its 
existence  to  Mr.  Howard,  and  the  North- 
em  Pacific,  but  fof  his  earnest  exertions, 
might  have  been  delayed  for  Toms  longer 
than  it  is  now  likely  to  be.  He  stood  by 
that  wozk,  10  important  to  Michigan,  aa 
well  as  the  whole  north,  at  all  times,  in 
Congress  amd  out.  To  him  is  due  the  re- 
cent act  securing  the  early  completion  ol 
this  mighty  enterprise.  His  name  will 
ever  be  cooneoted  with  it,  and  the  nation 
will  have  lasting  reason  to  thank  him  for 
hia  patriotic  lalran  in  ita  behalf.  He  will 
need  no  better  monument  to  perpetuate 
his  memory  and  estabUsh  his  claim  to  the 
gratitude  of  posterilnr.  Senator  Howard 
died  a  comparatively  poor  man.  His 
stem  iategrt^  kept  him  from  making 
money  when  he  might  legitimately  have 
done  so,  by  simply  making  use  of  the  op- 
portunities whioi  his  knowledge  of  great 
affiHTS  gave  him.  That  he  never  yielded 
to  any  temptation  of  this  kind  is  a  proof 
of  a  sense  of  honor  so  keen  ss  to  be  rare 
among  men  of  any  class.  Mr.  Howard 
was  asentleman  whose  presence  would 
be  marked  in  any  company  as  one  of  the 
strongmen  dt  the  oountry.  His  deport- 
ment was  mve,  and  his  sestures  usually 
slow  and  dignified.  He  had  a  deep  and 
powerful  voice,  but,  when  aroused,  was  a 
iBBStnr  of  orushing  invective,  all  the  more 
effiactive  because  he  never  forgot  to  be 
logicaL  As  a  debater  Mr.  Howard  waa 
one  of  the  giants  of  the  Senate.  But  he 
was  never  a  lover  of  debate  lor  its  own 
He  was  not  given  to  impassioned 


eloquence,  or  to  showy  display  of  akiU 
and  madinftM  over  non-esaential  iaam— t 
on  the  contrary,  he  was  one  of  tkoae  wlio 
never  debate  at  all  except  in  downright 
earnest,  and  for  a  purpose  worthy  of  their 
exertion.     There  was  not  a  parii<de  of 
dap-trap    or  buncombe  rhetoric  in  his 
oompositioiu    He  never  spoke  at  all  un- 
less he  had  something  worth  saying  to 
say,  and  when  he  said  anything  he  meant 
it.    Mr.  Howard  wss  worthy  to  be,  aa  ha 
waa,  theT  pride  of  the  State.     Hia  intel- 
lectual strength,  his  hish  legal  and  liter- 
ary acquirements,  his  loroe  of  chavaoter, 
and  his  power  as  a  debater,  were  auati- 
ties  which  made  him  the  peer  of  any 
statesman  in  the  Union.     In  intellectnat 
power  he  wss  the  noblest  and  stoutest 
chiunpion  ever  buried  in  the  soil  of  Mich- 
igan, or  ever  mourned  by  her  people.     A 
statesman  worthy  to  rank  with  the  high- 
est, a  patriot  of  stainless  honor,  a  politi- 
dan  of  unquestioned  integrity,  and  an 
orator  formed  for  dealing  with  great  is- 
sues, his  loss  is  worthy  to  be  hmiented, 
not  only  by  his  State,  but  by  the  entire 
Republic. 

PsKHAPS  THE  MOST  important  event  in 
the  political  histoiy  of  the  past  month 
has  been  the  reception  by  Congress  of 
the  rej^rt  of  the  so-called  San  Domingo 
Commission,  and  accompanying  mossy 
by  President  Grant.    The  project  for  the 
acquisition  of  this  island  by  the  United 
States  has  been  under  consideration  by 
the  F^resident  and  his  immediate  adviMTs 
for  a  long  time,  and,  as  is  apparent  from 
the  tone  of  his  messa^,  it  waa  a  subject 
in  which  the  executive  felt  a  great  snd 
almost  absorbing  interest.     Sudli  a  pro- 
ject, involving  ss  it  necessarily  would, 
much  diplomacy  and  an  enormous  ex- 
penditure of    money,    would   naturaOy 
find   many   adherents,  the  warmth  <» 
whose  advocacy  would  be  perhi^  more 
palpanls    than   their   disinterestedness 
President    Grant's    message  is  itself  a 
model  of  temperateness,  a  fact  which  is 
the  more  commendable,  seeing  that  it 
must  have  been  written  in  reply  to,  and 
while   smarting  under  an  intrepid  and 
unyieldin|g  opposition.    The  reasons  sn- 
nounced  in  ti^B  message,  while  tending  to 
justify  the  Presidentifu  action  in  the  case, 
are  notably  insuffident  to  convince  the 
people  of  the  necessity,  or  even  the  ad- 
visability of  the  proposed  step.     Nor  ii 
the  repwt  of  the  Commisnoners,  whidi 
f<^ws  it,  elaborate  as  it  is,  snd  stboond- 
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whiflii  ooald 
]Mriiap«  kave  been  obtained  in  a  far  less 
ooftly  way,  one  whit  the  more  cenyinoing. 
The  advantaii^  that  would  aoome  to  San 
Domiiigo  and  its  people  are  perhaps  evi- 
dent enough:  bat  tne  old  adaffe  of  charity 
beginning  at  home  oomes  in  Here  with  re- 
BMncaUe  force, and,  while  we  have  so  im- 
BMose  a  territory  within  onr  present 
bonndaiieeuntilled  and  undeveloped,  and 
lairiennees  that  needs  the  strongest  power 
of  goyenunent  to  cope  with  and  allay, 
prevailing  almost  at  our  own  doors,  we 
ean  certainly  find  employment  enough 
withoat  fritering  away  our  power  and 
money  in  a  Quixotic  attempt  to  ameli<i- 
rate  the  condition  of  an  alien  people, 
from  whom  we  are  geographically  isolated , 
and  with  whom  we  have  neither  tie  of 
Tsce  nor  religion.  Every  A.merican  mast 
believe  with  Qeneral  Grant  that  our  in- 
sittationa  are  broad  enough  to  extend 
over  onr  entire  continent,  and  would  cer- 
tunhr  hail  the  day  that  might  bring  all 
people  in  all  climes  under  their  benefioient 
sway,  but  philanthropy  to  be  efficient 
mast  be  practical,  and  it  would  certainly 
wem  reasonable  to  most  of  us  that  those 
who  acquire  these  benefits  should  pav  the 
cost,  and  not  the  people  who  yield  them. 
The  moat  prominent  of  our  public  men  in 
opposition  to  this  scheme  was  the  honor- 
aUe  Chas.Samner,  whose  sudden  removal 
from  the  chairmanship  of  the  S|pate 
Commiitee  on  Foreign  afisirs,  a  position 
1m  had  long  filled  with  dignity  and  effi- 
cient, coming  as  it  was  asserted  from 
pivsidential  pressure,  gave  him  additional 
prominence  in  the  eyes  of  the  country,  to 
the  infinite  detriment  of  the  project 
against  which  he  was  arrayed.  On  the 
37th  of  March,  the  Senator  made  this  the 
sttbjeot  ol  a  fonnal  speedi  before  the  body 
cl  which  he  is  so  old  and  influential  a 
member.  From  the  correspondents  we 
learn  that  as  early  as  11  o'clock  the  gal- 
knen  were  densely  crowded,  many  Imng 
uiable  to  obtain  even  standing  room. 
There  was  an  unusually  large  number  of 
privileged  persons  on  the  floor.  Sum- 
ner commenced  speaking  soon  after  the 
Senste  was  called  to  order.  In  lus  open- 
b^  paragraph  he  definitely  asserted  that 
'*it  was  in  evidence  before  the  Senate 
that  the  navy  of  the  United  States,  acting 
imder  orders  from  Washin^n,  had  been 
engaged  in  measures  of  violence  and  of 
beUigetent  intervention,  being  war  with- 
ooi  anihoiity  of  Congress.  The  whole 
bosinesB,''  he  added  ''is  aggravated,  when 


it  is  considered  that  the  deolaved  object 
of  this  violence  is  the  acquisition  of  f  or- 
ei<rn  territory,  the  half  an  island  in  tiie 
Cjirribean  sea,  and  further  that  this  vio* 
lence  has  he^in  employed  to  prop  and 
maintain  a  w  ^k  ruler,  himself  an  usurp- 
er, aiming  to  sell  his  country,  and  to 
menace  the  black  republic  of  Hayti. "  The 
Senator  characterized  Baez  and  Grant  as 
' 'co-partners  in  the  melancholy  affair," 
and  arraigned  the  President  for  usurping 
the  powers  of  Congress  and  violatiujg  in- 
ternational law  and  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States.  The  result  of  the 
New  Hampshire  election,  where  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years  achieved  a  signal  triumph, — coupled 
with 'so  prominent  an  opposition  in  Con- 
gress and  a  general  and  growing  disappro- 
val in  the  minds  of  the  people,  which 
was  becoming  too  palpable  to  be  mistaken 
or  denied,  seemed  to  have  a  benefioial 
effect  upon  the  adherents  of  annexation. 
The  President  in  his  messa^  suggested 
that  no  immediate  action  be  taken,  and 
that  with  the  report  was  aooordin|[ly  ta^ 
bled.  If  not  kUled  it  is  most  decidedly 
scotched  for  the  time  being.  Whether 
the  antagonuims  it  has  engendered  will  be 
disposed  of  so  easily,  is  a  question  upon 
which  perhaps  the  political  future  of  the 
country  for  many  years  to  come  now 
hinges. 


Mr.  C.  T.  Batemak  has  reaigned  his 
plaoe  as  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, with  the  porpose  of  loeating 
in  Kansas.  He  has  been  a  regular  and 
most  popular  contributor  to  the  Mis- 
CBLLANT  from  its  beginning.  He  has 
also  taken  a  very  active  part  in  extend- 
ing its  drculation.  We  can  never  for- 
get his  favors.  He  is  a  man  of  liberal 
education,  a  very  fine  scholar,  and  was 
popular  as  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  in  this  County.  As  a 
writer  Mr.  B.  is  destined  to  rank  with 
the  first  of  the  times.  We  are  liappy 
to  say  to  our  readers  that  Mr.  Bate- 
man  will  continue  to  write  for  the 
MiscBLLANT  as  before. 
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The  Misokllakt  as  a  Gift  to  thb 

Freeduen. — ^Thifl  grand  object,  cher- 
ished so  long,  we  now  hope  to  aooom- 
plish.  Nothing  but  high,  intellectnal, 
moral  and  religious  culture  will  ever 
bring  the  people  of  the  North  and 
South  fully  together.  Much  has  al- 
ready been  done  in  this  way,  but  not 
a  thousandth  part  what  we  can  and 
should  do.  We  design  hereafter  to 
make  a  most  earnest  effort  to  fiimish 
the  Miscellany  free  to  the  poor  and 
destitute  of  all  classes  at  the  South. 
They  will  be  sent  to  those  who  have 
the  chaige  of  Sabbath  Schools,  and 
other  schools,  and  circuiAted  from  one 
to  another.  The  Miscellany  is  pub- 
Usbed  in  the  best  possible  form  for  cir- 
eaiatiz^  extetosively  in  this  way.  For 
every  dollar  donated,  twelve  numbers 
of  the  Miscellany  will  be  furnished 
free.  Donations  will  be  received  from 
ten  cents  to  ten  dollai-s.  These  sums 
donated  will  be  reported  in  the  Mis- 
cellany. Let  any  one  who  will,  circu- 
late a  subscription  for  this  fund. 

We  are  happy  to  report  tiie  fallow- 
ing liberal  donations  to  begin  with  : 
Dr.  WuL  Johnson,  $5.00 ;  O.  H.  Fi- 
field,  $10.00 ;  John  Hogue,  $3.00. 


■•<»^^^^#^w»*. 


Our  readers  will  notice  on  the  third 
page  of  the  cover  the  business  card  of 
D.  W.  C.  Hardy.  Mr.  Hardy  is  a 
Boston  man,  who  has  had  an  extensive 
experience  in  his  business.  For  twelve 
years  he  has  taken  the  lead  in  the 
clothing  business  of  this  city.  He  al- 
ways keeps  a  great  variety  of  first 
class  cloths  and  ready-made  clothing, 
and  employs  the  most  skilled  work- 
men. Mr.  Hardy  is  a  fidr  dealer  and 
is  calculated  to  retain  hii  customers. 


ErntA  Offer.— With  the  J«ly  aom- 

ber  we  b^in  a  new  volume.  As  many, 
for  two  months  to  come,  may  not  wiah 
to  b^n  back  to  January,  we  will  al- 
low any  who  may  wish  to  begin  with 
the  July  number,  and  to  all  who  sob- 
scribe  for  the  next  volume  before  the 
20th  of  May,  we  will  send  two  of  such 
numbers  of  the  Miscellany  hs  we  can 
spare  as  a  gift  To  all  who  subscribe 
between  the  20th  of  May  and  the  1st 
of  July  we  will  send  one  number  of 
the  Miscellany  as  a  gift  Under  this 
liberaV  offer  we  ought  to  receive  a  great 
number  of  subscribers  to  the  next 
volume.  We  can  furnish  numbed 
back  to  January  to  all  who  may  widi 
them. 

Mi»WW44MM»» 


Those  who  have  not  paid  for  the. 
Miscellany  for  1871  wiU  please  send 
us  the  amount,  in  a  letter  by  mail,  at 
our  risk. 

J.  K.  Wellman, 
Adrian,  Midi. 


^w^M»l^i^%»%»» 


Some  owe  for  all,  others  for  a  part 
of  last  year,  as  well  as  this.  Such  wiQ 
please  be  prompt,  and  send  us  the  paj. 
J£  you  cannot  send  us  all,  send  us  a 
part  promptly,  and  the  balance  when 
you  can.  If  any  are  poor,  send  as 
tw6-thirds  the  regular  price  and  it  will 
be  all  right 


For  the  purpose  of  giving  the  Mis- 
cellany a  very  large  circulation,  we 
have  reduced  the  price  from  $1.50  to 
$1 . 25.  Now  let  every  subscriber  work. 
We  wiU  allow  our  subscribers  one- 
fifth  of  all  moneys  obtained  by  getting 
new  subscribers. 
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The  Power  of  Nat ve  Over  the  En- 
xnaalCind. 


BY  BBV.  T.  H.  STOCKTON. 

Thb  works  of  nature  were  designed, 
by  our  Creator,  to  exert  a  powerful  in- 
fluence over  the  human  mind.  They 
were  brought  into  existence  to  repre- 
sent his  character  and  exhibit  his  in- 
effable glory.  A  revelation,  spiritual 
in  its  nature  and  objects,  would  not  be 
suitable  to  impress  us,  had  it  not  the 
material  universe  for  its  foundation. 
The  laws  of  intellect,  as  found  in  man, 
require  that  there  should  be  an  appeal 
to  the  senses  before  there  is  an  appeal 
to  the  spiritual  part  of  our  constitu- 
tion ;  and,  consequently,  such  a  sys- 
tem as  Chnstianity  presupposes  a  prior 
manifestation  of  God.  through  a  ma- 
terial medium.  Our  ideas  of  omnipo- 
tenoe,  omnipresence,  and  eternity,  are 
inseparably  associated  with  the  physical 
universe.  K  the  mind  desires  to  en- 
lai^  these  sentiments,  it  involuntarily 
resorts  to  this  instrumentality,  and, 
amid  the  wonder  of  a  far  extending 
universe,  quickens  its  conceptions  of 
the  native  grandeur  of  Jehovah.  It 
is,  therefore,  not  strange,  that  the  in- 
spired writers  should  pay  so  much 
deference  to  natur&  If  they  were  not 
philosophers  by  profession,  they  were 
in  &ct ;  and,  prompted  by  its  instruc- 
tions, they  maintained  the  importance 
and  dignity  of  the  elder  revelation. 
Had  they  depreciated  nature,  to  ele- 
vate insiiiration,  theit;  would,  at  oncOi 
Mayl. 


have  been  an  interruption  of  their  har- 
mony; and,  so  far  from  gaining  any 
advantage  thereby,  Christianity  would 
have  lost  its  strongest  authentications. 
The  introduction  of  sin  has  so  weak- 
ened the  intellect,  and  corrupted  the 
heart,  that  the  influence  of  nature  has 
been  diminished.  It  has  not,  however, 
been  destroyed.  All  morbid  action  of 
mind  and  matter  is  but  a  diversion  of 
said  action  from  its  original  law.  The 
power  of  nature  is  now  seen  in  the 
false  uses  made  of  it.  First  of  these 
abuses  of  the  material  universe — flrst 
in  its  intellectual  connections,  and  first 
in  its  i^emicious  agency — is  the  doc- 
trine of  atheism.  It  is  the  most  re- 
markable form  of  that  original  senti- 
ment— the  love  of  nature.  The  es- 
sence of  this  system  is  a  suboixlination 
of  the  intellect  to  the  senses.  The  la- 
bored reasonings  of  an  atheistic  mind 
are  based  on  the  supposition  that  na- 
ture gives  evidence  of  a  God ;  and, 
thus,  the  atheist  and  the  theist  start  at 
the  same  point.  The  position  of  the 
atheist  is  oifensive ;  that  of  the  theist 
^  defensive.  No  mortal  man  is  com- 
petent to  the  task  of  sustaining  the 
withering  hypotheses  of  atheism.  The 
variety  and  number  of  the  objects,  in- 
dicating a  supreme  wisdom  and  a  sov- 
ereign |X)wer,  rendering  the  underta- 
king of  the  atheist  perfectly  hopeless. 
To  decide  this  momentous  question,  he 
would  have  to  make  the  circuit  of 
the  globe,  and  investigate  all  its  laws 
and  collocations.  If  he  were  to  omit 
the  examination  of  a  single  flower,  or 
n^lect  a   solitary  object,  tliat   flower. 
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that  object,  might  be  the  very  thing 
that  would  demdnstrate  the  being  and 
attributeB  of  God.  K  he  were  to 
avoid  one  secluded  vale,  that  vale 
might  teem  with  the  proofs  of  a  divine 
skiU,  and  smile  in  the  glory  of  the  cre- 
ative hand.  The  usual  evidence  em- 
ployed by  atheists,  to  establish  their 
system,  illustrates  its  weakness,  and 
its  entire  want  of  adaptation  to  the 
popular  mind.  The  metaphysical  ar- 
gument, on  which  so  much  stresi  is 
laid,  can  not  be  comprehended  by  the 
ordinary  classes  of  intellect,  even  sup- 
posing it  had  any  claims  to  credence. 
To  be  an  atheist,  it  may  be  safely  said, 
a  man  must  leave  the  common  and  fa- 
maliar  paths  of  reason,  and  resort  to 
labyrinthine  walks  of  metaphysics. 
How  can  the  crowd  ever  be  induced  to 
do  this  1  The  history  of  atheism  proves 
the  truth  of  this  observation.  Its  te- 
nets were  confined  to  a  few  philoso- 
phers in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome. 
Despite  of  the  genius  of  Hume,  it 
made  no  progress  among  the  less  eru- 
dite classes  of  English  society.  The 
best  safeguard  against  error  is  generally 
found  in  strong,  manly  common  sense  ; 
and  common  sense  is,  usually,  the  in- 
heritance of  those  whe  have  not  educa- 
ted their  genius  to  the  destruction  of 
their  native  wisdom. 

Men  too  often  overlook  the  great 
fact,  that  intellect  is  only  safe  in  its 
mor&l  investigations,  when  the  heart, 
regulated  by  honest  principles,  accom- 
panies it.  The  rise  and  progress  of 
atheism  have  been  marked  by  intellec- 
tual features  alone.  The  truth  of  the 
divine  existence  addresses  the  nioi-al 
sense  and  the  moral  feelings  as  much 
as  the  intellect.  It  is  by  their  instru- 
mentality that  we  chiefly  sympathize 
with  it  A  man  may  forget  his  moral 
nature,  if  he  be  demonstrating  a  prob- 
lem in  Euclid,  but  not,  if  he  be  sitting 
in  judgment  on  the  probabilities  of 
Jehovah's  being.  The*  cases  are  not 
similai* ;  the  same  principles  and  laws 
are  not  involved.  Is  it  at  all  singular 
then,  that  in  the  intellectual  days  of 
Greece  and  France,  when  moral  princi- 


ple was  so  much  discarded,  intellect 
should  have  enthroned  atheism  on  the 
imagined  ruins  of  the  Divine  Throne  ? 
There  ib  a  blindness  that  springs  from 
gazing  too  long  and  too  intently  on  the 
dazzling  sun  ;  and  is  this  to  be  charged 
to  want  of  light,  or  to  its  abundance  t 
Thus  it  is  with  mere  intellect  With- 
out reverence  for  the  sublime  name  of 
God — without  affection  for  the  attri- 
butes of  God — without  a  vail  for  its 
profane  vision — ^it  rushes  into  too  close 
contact  with  Him  who  dweUs  in  unap- 
proachable light,  and,  smitten  with 
sudden  darkness,  turns  to  the  humble 
multitude,  and  pours  forth  its  feeble 
vengeance  in  denying  the  existence  of 
the  universal  sovereign. 

The  social  feelings  of  man  have  two 
objects ;  the  one  is  God,  the  other  is 
his  fellow.  The  noblest  form  of  these 
sentiments  is  religion.  A  man  is  just 
as  much  necessitated  to  seek  society  iu 
God,  if  he  would  realize  the  dignity 
and  pleasure  of  his  social  nature,  an  he 
is  to  have  intercourse  with  the  brother- 
hood of  the  world.  If,  now,  the  hu- 
man tendencies  of  our  social  feelings 
were  diverted  from  their  appropriate 
channels — if  men  were  to  blot  out  the 
memory  of  all  those  whose  images  con- 
stitute the  inner  companionship  of  the 
spirit,  and  turn  coldly  away  from  the 
friends  that  share  in  its  sorrows  and 
joys,  could  he  replace  the  vacancy  with 
any  object  in  nature  ?  The  same  fact 
applies  to  the  other  form  of  the  social 
sentiment  If  man  exclude  the  idea 
of  God  from  his  mind,  and  cast  away 
the  golden  censor,  with  which,  as  a 
worshipful  priest,  he  should  minister 
humbly  and  thankfully  before  the  high 
altar  of  the  highest  heaven,  what  can 
he  expect,  but  that  a  melancholy  want 
of  intercourse  with  God  should  tor- 
ment his  bereaved  spirit  1  The  idea  of 
Gkxi  is  powerful,  even  with  those  who 
do  not  profess  personal  religion.  It  is 
a  refuge  in  distress.  It  is  the  endorse- 
ment of  virtue.  It  is  the  pledge  of 
immortality.  It  is  the  safeguard  of 
truth.  It  is  the  defense  of  law.  It 
is  the  preservative  of  life.     It  is  the 
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biflis  of  morality.     Tell  us  not,  if  ihia 
kiut  be  abandoned,  man  can  find  oom- 
panionHhip  in  the    works  of   nature. 
Tell  us  not  that  the  circling  skies  and 
the  fresh  landscape    will    charm   his 
spirit,  and  minister    to    his  delight& 
Never,   never.     If   the   material  uni- 
vene  be  chance  work,  it  is  nothing  to 
w;  for  thei-e  ii  no  provision  within 
08  for  sympathy  with  chance,  and,  of 
OQDsequence,  none  wi£h  its  productions. 
Gould  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
American  liberties  and  American  gov- 
enmient  are    the    ofispring    of  blind 
chance,  would  not  their  majesty  and 
interest  at  once  sink )     Is  it  not  the 
memoiy  of  the  pilgrim  fathers,  is  it 
not  the  association  <^  Washington  and 
his  brave  compatriots  with   the  free- 
dom and  power  of  this  nation,  that 
warms  our  attachment  to  the  hills  and 
valleys  of  our  native  land  ?     Separate 
God  from  his  universe,  and  the  beauty 
of  stars  £Eule,  and  the  splendor  of  the 
sun  vanishes ;  a  double  curse  then  falls 
upon    man-  the    curse    of  depravity, 
and  the  curse  of  orphanage  ! 

The  power  of  nature  is  seen  in  the 
sapentition  that  it  engenders  in  uncul- 
tivated and  misguided  minds.  When- 
ever superstition  assumes  the  form  of 
religion,  it  becomes  the  dominant  prin- 
ciple of  the  bosom,  and  sways  a  sov- 
ereignty of  the  most  fearful  character. 
The  elements  of  true  religion  are  wis- 
dom, fear  and  hope.  The  elements  of 
sapeffstition  are  ignorance  and  fear. 
The  check  on  fear  is  removed  by  the 
absanoe  of  hope ;  and  the  channel  in 
which  it  should  run  is  destroyed  by 
the  prevalence  of  ignorance.  Invested 
with  the  supremacy  of  the  inner  na- 
ture, bound  by  no  law,  fear  becomes 
the  tyrant  of  Uie  spirit.  Its  requii^ 
mentsare  without  mercy,  and  its  pun- 
ishments without  compassion.  It 
changes  good  into  evil.  It  has  no 
bksfluigB  to  bestow,  except  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  direst  tortures.  Its  eye 
is  fixed  more  on  hell  than  heaven. 
Wherever  intellectual  imbecility  has 
been  found,  there  it  has  met  with  its 
congenial    soiL     Asiatic  nations,    re- 


posing under  a  sultry  sky,  and  luxuri- 
ating amid  the  riches  of  nature,  have 
shown  its  horrible  features  in  the  full- 
est degree.  K  Mohammedism  did  no 
other  good,  it  served  to  curtail  its  pow- 
er, though,  in  the  end,  it  developed 
principles  pernicious  to  morals  and  so- 
ciety. 

The  milder  forms  of  superstition  are 
built  upon  the  appearances  and  occur- 
rences of  nature.  If  they  have  not  a 
religious  cast,  still,  they  are  to  be  view- 
ed as  injurious  to  the  mind. 

The  song  of  the  whip-poor-will,  near 
the  house,  will  alarm  liie  timid  mother, 
and  lead  her  to  apprehend  that  death  is 
approaching  with  its  uplifted  scepter, 
llie  howling  of  a  dog  before  the  door 
will    awaken    similar    apprehensions. 
The  fall  of  a  looking-glass  will  throw 
the  fancy  into  a  violent  state  of  fever- 
ish excitement.     A  dream  will  haunt 
its  subject  from  day  to  day.     Any  un- 
dertaking commenced  on  Friday  must 
needs  result  unsuccessfully.     Various 
other  forms    of  popular   superstition 
abound.     The  foundation  principle  of 
all  such  superstitions  is  an  erroneous 
view  of   the  economy  of-  providence. 
The  policy  of  that  economy  is  secrecy. 
Its  vnsdom  isunrevealed ;  its  purposes 
are  hidden.     If  it  were  revealed,  its 
nature  would  at  once  be  changed,  and 
its  objects  thwarted.     Does  not  super- 
stition arrogate  far  too  much   to  itself, 
when  it  presumes  to  determine  on  the 
divine  procedures  by  such  insignificant 
circumstances  1    Does   it    not    invade 
Jehovah's    own   chosen   domain,  girt 
around  with  dark  clouds,  and  take  the 
attitude  of  his  annointed  prophet  ?     If 
such  things  be  worthy  of  regard,  it 
must  be  either  because  they  belong  to 
nature  or  miracles.     Do  they  belong  to 
nature]     No;  for  their  imnaturalness 
is  the  supposing  ground  of  confidence 
in  them.     Do  they  belong  to  miracu- 
lous   interferences?    Then,    where   is 
their   warrant  ?  where  is  the  promise 
on   which  they  are  rested?    The  an- 
cient object  of  miracles  was  to  attest 
truth ;  but,   in  this  instance,  it  k  to 
announce  truth. 
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The  faults  of  early  education,  no 
doubt,  give  rise  to  these  superstitious 
tendencies.  A  foolish  nurse  may  im- 
part such  a  bias  to  a  child's  mind,  as 
that  its  imaginations  will  be  ever  divin- 
ing futurity  from  the  most  familiar  cir- 
cumstances. Impressions  made  upon 
the  susceptible  intellect  before  reason 
can  think  and  decide,  seldom  obey  the 
laws  of  a  regulated  mind.  Arguments 
cannot  reach  them.  The  channel  of 
the  canal  may  be  dug ;  but  who  can 
draw  lines  by  which  the  river  shall 
run  ■?  The  wayward  fancy  often  gets 
the  start  of  reason,  and  becomes  un- 
controlable. 

^  Any  warrant  drawn  from  certain 
facts  in  scripture,  in  confirmation  of 
su}>eratitious  signs,  must  be  regarded 
as  unauthorized.  If  Jehovah  did,  in 
olden  times,  s[)eak  in  dreams  and  vi- 
sions, it  was  in  fulfillment  of  a  gi'eat 
plan  that  he  was  executing.  Are  cir- 
cumstances similar  nowl  If  the  pro- 
phetic system  wei-e  maintained  once, 
does  it  follow  that  it  is  now  in  opera- 
tion ?  The  object  of  all  those  miracu- 
lous interferences  was  to  bring  the 
world  iuto  such  a  condition  as  to  ren- 
der miraciilons  interfere] iocs  undesira- 
ble and  unnecessary.  That  condition 
has  been  secured.  No  man  has  now 
any  right  to  look  for  the  will  of  Je- 
hovah beyond  the  Bible,  and  the  tixed 
ordinations  of  nature.  If  he  do,  he 
depreciates  these  standards,  and,  by 
multiplying  forms  of  revelation,  en- 
feebles the  great  principles  on  which 
ti'ue  revelation  stands. 

Another  illustration  of  the  power  of 
nature  over  the  human  mind  is  pre- 
sented in  poetry.  The  office  of  this 
noble  art  is  to  discern  the  beauties  of 
nature.  It  is'  the  interpreter  of  those 
symbols  that  fill  the  univerae.  It  is 
the  priestess  offering  up  sacrifices  from 
mountain  tops  radiant  with  golden 
sunshine.  The  names  of  prophet  and 
poet  were  anciently  one ;  and  what 
could  more  significantly  mark  the  il- 
lustrious work  of  the  poet  than  this 
circumstance  ?  There  are  two  eminent 
advantages  derived  &om  poetry.     The 


first  is,  it  expresses  truths,  known  and 
felt,  in  such  a  way  as  that  they  may  be 
known  better,  and  felt  more  deeikij 
than  ever  before.  All  of  us  under- 
stand the  import  of  filial  afiecticm  to- 
ward our  mothers ;  but,  if  we  peroae 
Cowper's  lines  on  receiving  his  mother's 
picture  from  Norfolk,  the  deUghtfhl 
sentiments  involved  in  our  grateful 
love  ap[)ear  invested  with  new  beauty 
and  strength.  The  second  advantage 
is,  it  has  a  sphere  belonging  only  to 
itself.  If  a  man  were  to  employ  his 
reason  in  producing  a  prose  wo^  on 
the  plan  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost)  he 
would  be  viewed  as  approaching  a  state 
of  intellectual  alienation,  and  malig- 
nant critics  might  sport  with  him,  as 
spiders  sj^ort  with  luckless  flies  that 
have  become  entangled  in  their  skill- 
fully woven  net.  A  number  of  great 
minds  that  now  exert  a  procfigioos  in- 
fluence over  thought  and  sentiment^ 
would  have  been  comparatively  lost  to 
the  world,  but  for  this  medium  of  men- 
tal exertion. 

The  sublimest  form  of  knowldege  is 
theology ;  the  next  is  history.  With- 
out theology  we  should  be  ignorant  of 
eternity;  without  history  we  should 
be  ignorant  of  time.  Without  the  one 
we  should  know  nothing  of  God ;  with- 
out the  other  we  should  know  nothing 
of  man.  We  are  indebted  to  poetry 
for  much  of  our  theology  and  History. 
It  was  in  poetry  that  Isaiah  recited  the 
magnificent  strains  of  redemption;  it 
WHS  thus  that  David  echoed  the  sweet 
strains  of  the  seraphim.  It  was  in 
poetry  that  the  early  l^;endB  of  nations 
were  .embodied.  Heaven  and  earth 
have  honored  it  See  the  poet  acting 
as  the  priest  of  his  country's  religion ; 
see  him  preserving  national  events 
from  oblivion  by  recording  them  in  po- 
etic language  ;  see  him  standing  upon 
the  mount  of  vision,  and  writing  the 
annals  of  future  ages ;  see  him  hold- 
ing rapt  communion  with  the  Invisi- 
ble ! 

The  source  of  poetry  is  nature.  If 
it  describe  spiritual  things,  it  is  by 
natural  things.  Its  eye  is  ever  open  to 
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beMity,  and  its  ear  to  melody.  Where- 
ever  it  meets  with  the  traoes  of  the 
creatiTe  skill,  there  it  erects  an  altar, 
and  worships.  If,  with  Mungo  Park, 
itdiaooTeTsa  small  tuft  of  green  grass 
in  the  barren  desert  it  sings  its  praise. 
K,  with  Alexander  Selkirk,  it  occupies 
the  ocean  isle,  with  the  expanse  of 
w&ten  around,  and  the  expanse  of 
finnament  above,  it  sings,  in  Cowper's 
strains: 

"  I  am  monarch  of  all  I  survey, 
My  right  there  is  none  to  dispute; 
From  the  center  aU  round  to  the  sea, 
I  am  lord  of  the  fowl  and  the  brute." 

The  most  popular  of  recent  poetry 
has  been  of  the  descriptive  character. 
It  has  pictured  nature  in  her  manifold 
aqMct  It  has  inspired  a  taste  for  her 
communion  such  as  was  never  felt  be- 
fore. If  Cowper  commenced  this  style 
of  poetry,  Wordsworth  has,  probably,- 
carried  it  to  perfection.  The  genius  of 
Lord  Byron  is  never  so  powerful  as 
when  it  sings : 

''I  live  not  in  myself,  but  I  become 
Portion  of  that  around  me;  and,  to  me, 
High  mountains  are  a  feeling,  but  the 

hum 
Of  cities  torture.     I  can  see 
Nothing  to  loathe  in  nature,  save  to  be 
A  link,  reluctant,  in  a  fleshy  chain, 
Claned  among  creatures — where  the  soul 

can  flee. 
And,  with  the  sky,  the  peak,  the  heaving 

plain 
Of  ocean,  or  the  stars,  mingle,  and  not 

in  vain.'' 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  however, 
that  Byron's  appreciation  of  visible  na- 
ture was  at  the  expense  of  society; 
and,  consequently,  it  was  a  morbid  sen- 
timent Let  a  mind  be  properly  bal- 
anced, and  its  love  of  the  material 
universe  and  society  will  exist  and  ope- 
rate together.  The  misanthropy  that 
discolors  aU  the  writings  of  this  cele- 
brated poet,  is,  probably,  only  assumed ; 
for  no  man  could  be  alive  to  the  charms 
of  nature,  as  he  was,  and  be  dead  to 
all  social  sensibilities.  Is  not  beauty  a 
unit^  and  sublimity  a  unit  1  If  a  man 
love  the  b^utifiil  and  the  sublime  in 
nature,  with  true  fervency,  how  can  he 


hate  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime  that 
are  ever  shining  through  these  thin 
vestments  of  mortality,  and,  like  the 
twilight  sky,  reflecting  a  departed 
glory  1 
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TBIBUTS  OF  LOTS. 


ON  THE    DEATH  OF  MRS.    WASD   CHAPMAN, 
APRIL  4th  1871. 


BY  MRS.  DELIA  CRASS   KINO. 

Our  friend,  undaunted  passed  away, 

Her  work  of  life  now  done, 
With  brightest  hope  of  endless  day. 

The  dawning  was  begun. 

Her  hand  reached  forth  to  grasp  a  gem, 

'  Oh  give  it  me,'  she  said, 
'Twas  fastened  to  a  diadem 

And  placed  upon  her  head. 

'She  seemeth  now  a  lovely  flower 
Transplanted  from  the  snow, 

Amid  the  amaranthine  bower 
More  beautiful  may  grow. 

Strike  the  harp,  oh  softly  now, 

Mournful  be  each  strain. 
For  her  gentle  words,  and  loving  smile, 

WiU  greet  us  ne'er  again. 

Could  we  but  climb  the  heavenly  hills 
And  view  the  landscape  o'er, 

Not  life's  swift  stream,  nor  death's  cold 
flood. 
Would  fright  us  from  the  shore. 


■>*»^WW^»»<<' 


If  the  principles  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligon  were  well  rooted  in  the  hearts  of 
aU  mankind,  what  excellent  fruit  would 
they  produce!  There  would  be  no  more 
wars,  no  rumors  of  wars;  kingdom 
would  not  rise  up  against  kingdom,  nor 
nation  against  nation;  but  aU  princes 
would  be  at  peace  with  their  neighbors, 
and  their  subjects  at  unity  amongst 
themselves,  striving  only  which  should 
serve  God  best,  and  do  most  good  in  the 
world. 
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LOBS  BACON. 


[concluded.] 


Bacon's  liienurj  reputation  was  not 
less  brilliant  than  his  political  and  pro- 
fessional fame.  He  was  aware  that  his 
great  work,  the  '*  Organon,"  in  which  he 
set  forth  principles  of  philosophy  which 
were  to  guide  future  ases,  was  one  which 
would  startle  the  world  by  the  novelty  of 
its  doctrines,  and  perhaps  subject  him  to 
temporary  reproach.  He  elaborated  it 
with  the  utmost  care,  and  copied  and  re- 
vised it  throughout  no  less  than  twelve 
times.  Takinff  advantage  of  his  present 
elevated  position,  he  ventured  upon  its 
publication. 

This  work  has  now  taken  its  rank 
among  the  highest  productions  of  the  hu- 
man mind;  but  it  was  at  first  received 
with  mingled  sneers  and  admiration. 

Bacon  was,  however,  understood  by 
some.  Ben  Johnson,  soon  after  his  lord- 
ship's death,  spoke  of  the  work  in  exalt- 
ed terms;  and  Sir  Henry  Walton,  who 
had  received  a  copy  from  the  author, 
wrote  to  him  as  follows:  '*  Your  lord- 
ship hath  done  a  great  and  everlastins 
benefit  to  aU  the  children  of  nature  and 
to  nature  herself — who  never  before  had 
so  noble  and  so  true  an  interpreter." 
On  the  continent  the  work  was  still  more 
favorably  received  than  at  home. 

But  from  this  point  the  sun  of  Bacon 
declined,  and  soon  set  forever.  While 
he  was  seeking  with  anxious  care  and  pa-  . 
tient  toil  to  establish  his  literary  reputa- 
tion, he  was  laying  the  train  which  would 
ere  long  explode,  and  blacken  his  name 
with  everiasting  infamy.  He  had  run 
into  a  course  of  lavish  expenditures,  and 
though  his  income  was  enormous,  it  was 
still  insufficient  to  supply  his  wants.  He 
became  unscrupulous  as  to  tiie  means  in 
which  he  obtained  money;  his  principles 
were  undermined;  and  at  last  he  did  not 
scruple  to  use  his  official  power  to  replen- 
ish his  purse. 

In  consequence  of  an  inquiry  set  on 
foot  by  tlie  House  of  Commons,  several 
cases  came  to  light,  in  which  he  had  re- 
ceived large  bribes  as  judge  of  the  court 
of  chancery.  The  first  was  that  of  a 
poor  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Aubury, 
who,  finding  his  suit  in  ohanceiy  going 
on  with  ruinous  slowness,  was  adviMd  to 


a  gift  to  the  lord  dianoellor. 
n  his  anxiety  and  distress  fab  borrowed 
a  hundred  pounds  from  an  usurer.  Lord 
Bacon  received  the  money  from  Sir 
Oeorge  Hastings  and  Mr.  «fenkiiiB,  who 
assurod  the  poor  and  anxious  suitor,  in 
his  lordship's  name,  of  thankfulness  and 
success.  The  case,  however,  was  decided 
against  him.  When  the  chancellor  heard 
the  complaints  of  his  victim,  he  sent  for 
his  friend.  Sir  George  Hastings,  and  em- 
treated  him,  with  many  professions  of 
affection  and  esteem,  to  stay  the  damor 
of  the  poor  man  he  had  cheated. 

The  evidence  in  the  next  case  deepened 
the  color  of  the  bhanoellor's  guilt    Mr, 
Egerton  had  several   suits  pending   in 
chancery  against  Sir  Rowland  Egerton, 
and  under  the  name  of  an  expression  of 
gratitude  for  past  services,  he  presented 
the  chancellor  with  three  hundred  pounds. 
The  case  accordingly  went  in  Bgerton's 
favor,  until  the  opposite  and  losing  ftaty 
expressing  his  gratitude  also  to  the  judge 
in  the  shape  of    four  hundred  pomuLi; 
when  the  superiority  of  four  over  three, 
turned  the  scales  of  equity  against  him. 
On  one  of  these  occasions,  when  the 
judge's  decision    was  prepaivd,  thoo^ 
not  actually  delivered,  the  influence  of  a 
bribe,  bestowed  in  the  nick  of  time,  in- 
duced the  chancellor  to  reversa  his  de- 
cree.    The  Lady  Wharton,  hearing  that 
her  suit  was  Ukelj  to  go  against  her,  was 
too  clever  and  high-spirited  a  woman  to 
be    defeated    without    a  struggle.    She 
wrought  a  purse  with  her  own  hands,  aud 
having  filled  it  with  one  hundred  pounds, 
she  waited  on  Bacon  at  his  apartments, 
and  begged  his  acceptance  of  a  purM  of 
her  own  making.     The  chancellor  was, 
of  course,  too  gulant  a  gentleman  to  re- 
fuse anything  m>m  the  hands  of  so  f sir  a 
lady,  and  she  gained  her  cause. 

The  discussien  in  the  Commons  issued 
in  referring  the  whole  of  the  case  to  the 
peers,  the  only  authority  competent  to 
subject  him  to  trial,  llie  king  told  a 
deputation  of  the  Commons  to  proceed 
fearlessly,  whatever  might  be  tiie  conse- 
quences, and  whoever  might  be  implica- 
ted; but  he  felt  exceedingly  for  the  chan- 
cellor, received  him  with  undiminished 
affection,  and  ordered  a  short  recess  of 
parliament,  to  give  him  time  for  his  de- 
fence. 

The  spirit  of  Bacon  was  crushed  with- 
in him.  His  servants  were,  undoubtedly, 
the  agents  who*  sought  out  the  victimi  of 
his  corruption,  and  induced  them  to 
tempt  their  master;  and  it  is  equally  on- 
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donUed  that  he  wbb  himself  ruined  by 
the  rapacity  and  ertravaganoe  in  which 
he  permitted  them  to  indulge.  Daring 
the  investigation  of  the  charges,  when 
Baoon  one  day  entered  his  house,  and 
his  costly  monials  rose  up  and  saluted 
him,  he  said  bitterly,  '*Sit  down,  my 
masten;  your  rise  has  been  my  fall." 
He  was  great  even  in  such  circumstances, 
snd  the  native  dignity  of  his  mind  shone 
out  even  through  the  disgrace  in  which 
he  had  clothed  himself. 

There  is  something  inexpressibly  touch- 
ing in  the  contrition  which  he  expressed 
in  the  general  confession  which  he  first 
sent  to  the  lords,  appointed  to  try  him. 
Tlus,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the  indig- 
nslion  of  his  judges.  They  demanded  a 
particular  oonfession  of  each  charge  by 
itself,  and  a  specification  of  the  minute 
details  of  his  meanness  and  guilt.  This 
Loid  Bacon  sent,  and  when  a  deputation 
of  the  lords  waited  upon  him  to  inquire 
if  this  paper  were  his  own  voluntary  act, 
he  rephed,  ''  It  is  my  act,  my  hand — my 
heart.  Oh,  my  loids,  spare  a  broken 
reed.'*  flewas  then  stripped  of  his  offi- 
ces, disqualified  for  public  life,  banished 
beyond  the  precincts  of  the  court,  sub- 
jected tea  fine  of  forty  thousand  pounds, 
and  to  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  du- 
riuffthe  king's  pleasure. 

He  was  confined  for  a  short  time  in  the 
Tower,  and  then  discharged.  Though 
the  sentence  was  afterwards  commuted 
hy  the  king,  his  ruined  fortunes  were 
never  repaired;  but  we  never  feel  the 
degradation  into  which  Bacon  had  sunk 
himself,  lo  painfully,  as  when  reading 
the  words  of  his  pardon,  **  for  all  the 
frsads,  deceits,  impostures,  bribes,  cor^ 
raptions,and  other  malpractices,  of  which 
he  had  bsen  found  guilty !''       , 

We  now  follow  him  to  Gorhambury, 
the  magnificent  seat  of  his  father,  the 
home  of  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
boyhood,  and  which  was  to  be  the  resting 
place  of  his  old  age.  During  all  the  bus- 
tle and  splendor  of  office,  he  had  fre- 
quently found  means  to  escape  to  the 
quiet  and  meditation  which  there  await- 
ed him;  and  for  the  better  enjoyment  of 
sach  opportunities,  he  built,  about  half  a 
mile  from  Gk)rhambury,  a  home,  which 
cost  him  ten  thousand  pounds.  There  he 
now  endeavored  to  alleviate  the  anguish 
which  preyed  upon  his  heart,  by  collect- 
ing around  him  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  many  friends  which 
not  even  his  disgrace  had  alienated,  and 
who  were  most  proud  of  the  office,  which 


he  sometimes  imposed  upon  them,  of 
writing  to  his  dictation.  Hobbes,  a 
scarcely  less  distinguished  name  in  phi* 
losophy  than  his  own,  then  a  youn^  man, 
was  often  employed  in  this  way. 

B  loii  n^ver  again  entered  into  public 
life,  but  continued,  to  the  very  day  of 
his  death,  to  occupy  himself  in  his  liter- 
ary and  philosophical  labors.  The  great 
apostle  of  experimental  philosophy  was' 
destined  to  be  its  martyr.  It  had  occur- 
red to  him  that  snow  might  be  used  to 
advantage  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
animal  substances  from  putrifying.  On 
a  very  cold  day,  early  in  the  year  1626, . 
he  alighted  from  his  coach  near  High- 
gate,  in  order  to.  try  the  experiment. 
He  went  into  a  cottage,  bought  a  fowl, 
and  with  his  own  hands  stuffed  it  with 
snow.  While  thus  engaged,  he  felt  a 
sudden  chill,  and  was  soon  so  much  in- 
disposed that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
return  to  Gray's  Inn. 

The  Earl  of  Arundale,  with  whom  he 
was  well  acquainted,  had  a  house  at 
Highgate.  To  this  Lord  Bacon  was  car- 
ried. The  Earl  was  absent;  but  the  ser- 
vants, who  had  charge  of  the  place, 
showed  great  respect  and  attention  to 
the  illustrious  guest.  Here,  after  an  ill- 
ness of  about  a  week,  he  died,  early  in 
the  morning  of  Easter  day,  1626.  His 
mind  appears  to  have  retained  its  strength 
and  liveliness  to  the  last.  He  did  not 
forget  the  fowl  which  had  caused  his 
death.  In  the  last  letter  that  he  ever 
wrote,  with  fingers,  which,  as  he  said, 
could  not  steaddy  hold  a  |)en,  he  did  not 
omit  to  mention  that  **  the  experiment 
of  the  snow  had  succeeded  excellently 
welL" 

The  chief  characteristic  of  Bacon's 
philosophy  was  its  direct  opposition  to 
all  that  had  previously  existed  under  the 
same  name.  ''The  ancient  philosophy 
disdained  to  be  useful,  and  was  content 
to  be  stationary.  It  dealt  largely  in  the- 
ories of  moral  perfection,  which  were  so 
sublime  that  they  never  could  be  more 
than  theories."  Bac6n's,  on  tho  con- 
trary, was  essentially  a  philosophy  of 
utility  and  progress;  he  thought  the 
fruit  of  more  consequence  than  the  leaves 
and  flowers;  he  desired  to  multiply  hu- 
man enjoyments,  to  mitigate  human  suf- 
ferings, to  improve  man's  estate.  And 
hence  it  is  that  he  is  justly  regarded  as 
the  author  of  modem  philosophy;  that 
from  the  day  of  his  death  his  fame  has 
been  progressively  increasing,  and  will 
doubtless  continue  so  to  do,  until  he  is 
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recognized  in  every  age  and  country  as 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  benefactors 
^f  the  human  race. 


—**M^^\/^^fH^^*H^ 


TEX  WZAVEB. 


BY  M.    V.   H. 


OuK  little  world  is  the  room 
In  a  universe  vast  and  grand, 

And  circumstance  is  the  loom, 
Where  a  silent  weaver  doth  stand; 

All  day  long  her  shuttle  she  throws, 

Weaving  in  joys,  and  weaving  in  woes. 

And  all  night  through  the  fleeting  hours. 
She  snatches  onr  dreams  from  sleep, 

And  weaves  them  in  for  flowers, 
With  colorings  rich  and  deep; 

O,  the  flowers  she  weaves  are  strange  to  see, 

A  marvel  of  quaintness  and  mystery. 

There  are  stripes  that  are  sombre  and 

gray. 
Some  are  covered  with  diamonds — like 
tears; 
There  are  stripes  that  are  brilliant  and 

g*y»  ^ 

Some  are  worn  and  faded  with  years; 
There's  many  a  blot,   there  are  stains, 

there  are  scars, 
There  are  places  of  beauty  all  sprinkled 

with  stars. 

There  are  banners  of  triumph  and  joy. 
There  are  knots  of  crape  for  defeat ; 

There  is  love  with  alloy, 
There's  many  a  snare  and  a  cheat; 

There  are  symbols  of  all  we  have  thought 
,      or  dreamed, 

Symbols  of  all  that  has  been  or  seemed. 

««««#«         «# 

The  warp  is  the  years  crowded  close. 
Half  of  green  and  half  of  white; 

Summers  leaves  and  winters  snows. 
And  changing  tints  of  light; 

And  in  and  out  the  shuttle  flies  fast, 

Working  the  present  into  the  past. 

The  woof  is  made  up  of  threads 
That  are  twisted  in  with  our  lives; 

Some  are  blessings  for  which  man  pleads, 
Some  are  trials  with  which  he  strives; 

And  idl  that  make  up  the  one  great  whole, 

Are  dyed  with  the  colors  of  eadi  ones  soiiL 


And  the  weaver,  so  strange  and  weixft. 
The  weaver,  vrith  work  never  done. 

Who  grasps  these  threads  of  our  lives 
Before  they  are  scarce  begun, 

Who  beats  them  flrmly,  securely  in. 

Despite  their  virtue,  despite  their  ain. 

The  weaver  who  never  says  nay, 
But  takes  whatever  we  bring, 

And  busily  weaves  away. 
Alike  for  a  beggar  or  king; 

Who  never  unravels,  never  takes  baok, 

Tho'  the  web  be  bright,  ihb*  the  web  be 
black, 

Whose  work  and  whose  life  are  one. 

Whose  mission  is  just  and  right, 
Whose  labor  is  faithfully  done, 

Through  wearisome  day  «nd  night. 
Was  christened  in  heaven,   came   down 

through  its  gate, 
And  is  known  to  mortals  on  earth   mm 
Fate! 


O  THAT  we  could  take  that  simple 
view  of  things,  as  to  feel  that  the  <Mie 
thing  which  lies  before  us  is  to  please 
God?  What  gain  is  it  to  please  the 
world,  to  please  the  great,  nay,  even  to 
please  those  whom  we  love,  compared 
with  this?  What  gain  is  it  to  be  ap- 
plauded, admired,  courted,  followed — 
comp?tfed  with  this  one  aim,  of  not  be- 
ing disobedient  to  a  heavenly  vision  I 
What  can  this  world  offer  comparable  to 
that  insiffht  into  spiritual  things;  that 
keen  faith,  that  heavenly  peaoe,  that 
high  sanctity,  that  everlasting  righteous- 
ness, that  hope  of  glory,  which  they 
have  who  in  sincerity  love  and  foUow  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ?  Let  us  beff  and  pray 
Him  day  by  day  to  reveal  Himself  to 
our  souls  mure  fully,  to  quicken  our  sen- 
ses, to  give  us  sight  and  hearing,  taste 
and  touch  of  the  world  to  come;  so  to 
work  within  us,  that  we  may  sinoeriy 
say,  ''Thou  shalt  guide  me  with  thy 
counsel,  and  after  that  receive  me  to 
glory.  Whom  have  I '  in  heaven  but 
thee?  and  there  is  none  upon  earth  that  I 
desire  in  comparison  of  thee.  My  flesh 
and  mv  heart  faileth;  but  Grod  is.  the 
strengui  of  my  heart,  and  my  portion 
for  ever. " — [John  Henry  Newman.] 
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Thk  chi^  point  to  be  regarded  in  the 
choioe  of  a  companion  for  life,  is  a  reaJly 
viriQous  principle — an  unaffected  good- 
neaa  of  heart:  without  thia,  you  will  be 
contmoAlly  ahoeked  by  indecency,  and 
pained  by  impiety.  So  numerous  have 
been  the  unhaj^py  victims  to  the  ridicu- 
lous opinion,  areformed  libertine  makes 
the  beat  husband,  that,  did  not  experi- 
ence daily  evince  the  contrary,  one 
would  believe  it  imposible  for  a  girl,  who 
has  a  tolerable  degree  of  common  under- 
standing, to  be  made  the  dupe  of  so  er- 
roneous a  position,  which  has  not  the 
least  shadow  of  reason  for  its  founda- 
tion, and  which  a  small  share  of  observa- 
tion will  prove  to  be  a  false  fact  A 
man  who  has  been  long  conversant  with 
the  worst  sort  of  women  is  very  apt  to 
ccmtxact  a  bad  opinion  of,  and  contempt 
for,  the  sex  in  general:  incapable  of  es- 
teeming  any,  he  is  suspicious  of  all ; — 
jealous  without  cause,  angry  without 
provocation, — and  his  own  £sturbed  im- 
agination is  a  continual  source  of  iU- 
hnmor:  to  this  is  frequently  joined  a 
bad  habit  of  body,  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  an  irregular  life,  which  gives 
an  additional  sourness  to  the  temper. 
What  rational  prospect  of  happiness  can 
there  be  with  such  a  companion  ?  And 
that  this  is  the  general  character  of 
those  who  are  called  reformed  rakes,  ob- 
servation will  certiiy.  But,  admit  that 
there  may  be  some  exceptions,  it  is  a 
haasard  upon  which  no  considerate  wo- 
man wotud  venture  the  peace  of  her 
whole  future  life.  The  vanity  of  those 
girls  who  believe  themselves  capable  of 
working  miracles  of  this  kind^  and  who 
give  up  their  persons  to  men  of  libertine 
principles,  upon  the  wild  expectation  of 
reclaiming  them,  justly  deserves  the  dis- 
appointment which  it  will  generally  meet 
with  ;  for,  beUeve  me,  a  wife  is,  of  idl 
persons,  the  least  likely  to  succeed  in 
such  an  attempt.  Be  it  your  care  to  find 
that  virtue  in  a  lover  which  you  must 
never  hope  to  form  in  a  husband.  Good 
sense  and  good-nature  are  almost  equally 
requisite:  if  the  former  is  wanting,  it 
will  be  next  to  impossible  for  you  to  es- 
teem the  person  of  whose  behavior  you 
may  have  cause  to  be  ashamed— and  mu- 
tual esteem  is  as  necessary  to  happiness 
in  the  married  state,  as  mutual  affection: 
Kay  2. 


— ^without  the  latter,  every  day  will  bring 
with  it  some  fresh  cause  of  vexation,  till 
repeated  quarrels  produce  a  coldness 
which  will  settle  into  an  irreconcilable 
aversion,  and  you  will  become,  not  only 
each  other's  torment,  but  the  objects  of 
contempt  to  your  family  and  acquain- 
tance. This  quality  of  good-nature  is, 
of  all  others,  the  most  d^cult  to  be  as- 
certained, on  account  of  the  general 
mistake  of  blending  it  with  good  hu- 
mor, as  if  they  were  in  themselves  the 
same ;  whereas,  in  fact,  no  two  principles 
of  action  are  more  essentiaily  different 
— and  this  may  requre  some  explanation. 
By  good-nature  I  mean  that  true  benevo- 
lence which  partakes  the  felicity  of  all 
mankind,  which  promotes  the  satisfac- 
tion of  every  individual  within  the  reach 
of  its  ability,  which  relieves  the  dis- 
tressed, comforts  the  afflicted,  diffuses 
blessings,  and  communicates  happiness, 
as  far  as  its  sphere  of  action  can  extend  ; 
and  which,  in  the  private  scenes  of  life, 
will  shine  conspicuous  in  the  dutiful  son, 
in  the  affectionate  husband,  the  indul- 
gent father,  the  faithful  friend,  and  in 
4ie  compassionate  master  both  to  man 
and  beast:  whilst  ffood-humor  is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  <£eerful,  pleasing  de- 
portment, arising  either  from  natural 
gaietv  of  mind,  or  from  an  affectation  of 
popularity,  joined  to  an  afOstbility  of  be- 
havior— ^the  result  of  good  breeding,  and 
the  ready  compliance  with  the  taste  of 
every  company.  This  kind  of  mere 
good-humor  is  by  far  the  most  stiking 
quality:  it  is  frequently  mistaken  for, 
Mdd  complimented  with  the  superior  name 
of  real  good  nature.  A  man,  by  this 
specious  appearance,  has  often  acquired 
uukt  appellation,  who,  in  all  the  actions 
of  his  private  life,  has  been  a  morose, 
cruel,  revengeful,  sullen,  haughty, 
tyrant.     Let  them  put  on  the  cap  whose 

temples  lit  the  galling  wrath  ! On  the 

contrary,  a  man  of  a  truly  .benevolent 
disposition,  and  formed  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  all  around  him,  may  some- 
times, perhaps,  from  an  ill  habit  of  body, 
an  accidental  vexation,  or  from  a  com- 
mendable openness  of  heart,  above  the 
meanness  of  disguise,  be  guilty  of  little 
BalUes  of  peevishness  or  of  ill-humor, 
which,  carrying  the  appeaianoe  of  ill- 
nature,  may  be  unjustly  thought  to  pro- 
ceed &om  it,  by  persons  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  its  true  character,  and 
who  take  ill-humor  and  ill-nature  to  bo 
synonymous   terms,   though    in    reality 
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they  bear  not  the  least  analogy  to  each 
other.  In  order  to  the  forming  a  rigUt 
judgment,  it  is  absolutely  necessaiy  to 
observe  this  distinction,  which  will  effec- 
tually secure  from  the  dangerous  error  of 
taking  the  shadow  for  the  substance — 
an  irretrievable  mistake,  prognant  with 
innumerable  consequent  eviis ! 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  plainly 
appears,  that  the  criterion  of  this  amia- 
ble virtue  is  not  to  be  taken  from  the 
general  opinion  ; — ^mere  good-humor 
being,  to  aU  intents  and  purposes, 
sufficient,  in  this  particular,  to  establish 
the  public  voice  in  favor  of  a  man  utter- 
ly devoid  of  every  humane  and  benevo- 
lent affection  of  heart.  It  is  only  from 
the  less  conspicuous  scenes  of  life,  the 
more  retired  sphere  .of  action,  from  the 
artless  tenor  of  domestic  conduct,  that 
the  real  oharacter  can,  wiih  anv  certain- 
tv,  be  drawn— these,  undisguised,  pro- 
claim the  man:  but  as  they  shun  the 
glare  of  liffht,  nor  court  the  noise  of 
popular  applause,  they  pass  unnoted  and 
are  seldom  known  till  after  an  intimate 
acquaintance.  The  best  method,  there- 
fore, to  avoid  the  deception  in  this  case 
is,  to  lay  no  stress  on  outwutl  appear- 
ances; which  are  too  often  fallacious,  but 
to  take  the  rule  of  judging  from  the 
simple,  unpolished  sentiments  of  those, 
whose  depend  All  t  coniiexitms  give  them 
an  undeniable  certainty—  \tho  not  only 
see,  but  houiiy  feel,  the  good  or  bad 
effects  of  that  disposition  to  wliich  they 
are  subjected.  By  this  I  mean,  that  if 
a  man  is  equally  respected,  esteeuietl,  and 
beloved  by  his  tenants,  by  his  depend- 
ants and  domestics — from  the  substan- 
tial farmer  t«>  the  laborious  peasant — frum 
the  proud  steward  to  the  submisaive 
wretch,  who,  thankful  for  employment, 
humbly  obeys  the  menial  tribe  ;  you  may 
justly  conclude,  he  has  that  true  good- 
nature, that  retiX  benevolence  which  de- 
lights in  communicating  felicity,  and  en- 
joys the  satisfaction  it  diffuses  ;  btit  if, 
by  these,  he  is  despised  and  hated — 
served  merely  from  a  principle  of  fear 
devoid  of  affection — ^which  is  ver^  easy 
discoverable — whatever  may  be  his  pub- 
lic chancier,  however  favorable  the 
general  opinion,  be  assured  that  his  dis- 
position is  such  as.  can  never  be  produc- 
tive of  domestic  happiness.  '  I  have  been 
the  more  particulu  on  this  head,  as  it  is 
one  of  the  most  essential  qualifications 
to  be  regarded,  and  of  all  others  the 
most  liable  to  be  mistaken. 


Never  be  prevailed  with,  to  sive  yaor 
hand  to  a  person  defective  in  tneae 


terial  points:  secure  of  virtue,  of  good- 
nature and  understanding,  in  a  husband, 
you  may  be  secure  of  happine-s  ; — ^with- 
out the  two  former  it  is  anattalnahia — 
without  the  latter,  in  a  tolerable  degne, 
it  must  be  very  imperfect 

Remember,  however,  that  infallifaili^ 
is  not  the  property  of  man,  or  yon  mmj 
entail  disappointment  on  yonnolf,  W 
expecting  what  is  never  to  be  foud. 
The  best  men  are  sometimes  ineonsia- 
tent  -with  thesoselves: — ^they  are  Umble 
to  be  hurried,  by  sudden  starts  of  pas- 
sion, into  expressions  and  actions  which 
their  cooler  reason  will  condemn  ; — ihi^y 
may  have  some  oddities  of  bdm^ior, 
some  peculiarities  of  temper ;  they  mtkj 
be  subject  to  aooidental  lU-hnmor,  or  to 
whimsical  complaints:— blemishes  of  this 
kind  often  shade  the  brightest  character, 
but  they  are  never  destructive  of  mutual 
felicity,  unless  they  are  made  so  bv  an 
improper  resentoient,  or  by  an  ill-judged 
opposition.  Reason  can  never  be  heard 
by  passion — ^the  offsr  of  it  tends  onlj  to 
inflame  the  more:  when  cooled,  and  in 
his  usual  temper,  the  man  of  under- 
standing, if  he  has  been  wrong,  will  sug- 
gest to  himself  all  that  can  be  urged 
against  him ;  the  man  of  good-nature 
unll  upbraid  own  his  error: — immadi- 
ate  contradiction  is  therefore  wholly  un- 
serviceable, and  highly  imprudent — an 
after-repetition,  equally  unnecessary  and 
injudicious.  Any  peculiarities  in  the 
temper  or  behavior  ought  to  be  properly 
represented  in  the  tenderest  and  in  tlie 
most  friendlv  manner,  and  if  the  repre- 
sentation of  them  ii  made  discreetly,  it 
will  generally  be  well  taken  ;  but,  if  they 
are  so  habitual  as  not  easily  to  be  altered, 
strike  not  too  ofien  on  the  unharmoniooa 
string — rather  let  them  pass  as  unob- 
serv<Nl:  such  a  cheerful  oomplianoe 
would  better  cement  your  union ;  and 
they  may  be  made  eas^  to  yourself,  by 
reflecting  on  the  si:^Mnor  good  qualities 
by  whidi  these  trifling  faults  are  ao 
greatly  overbalanced.  You  must  re- 
member, these  rules  are  laid  down,  on 
the  supposition  of  your  being  united  to  a 
person  who  possesses  the  tuee  essential 
qualifications  for  hi^piness  before  men- 
tioned: in  this  case,  no  farther  direction 
is  necessary  but  that  you  strietir  per- 
form the  duty  of  a  wife — ^namely,  to 
love,  to  honor. 
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BY  JOHN    O.    WHITTIER. 


0  FAunriw!  with  whom  my  feet  have  trod 
The  quiet  aiileft  of  prmjer, 

Grlad  witnew  to  your  zeal  for  God 
And  lure  of  man  I  bear. 

Itraoeyoarlineaof  argument; 
Tour  logic  linked  and  ttrong 

1  weigh  as  one  who  dreads  dissent, 

And  feaiB  a  doubt  as  wrong. 

Bui  still  my  human  hands  are  weak     , 

To  hold  your  irozp creeds; 
Aindnst  the  words  ye  bid  me  speak 

My  heart  within  me  pleads. 

Wh4»  fathoms  the  Eternal  Thought/ 
Who  talks  of  scheme  and  plan? 

TheliordisGUxil     Heneedsthnot 
The  poor  device  of  man. 

I  walk  with  bare,  hushed  feet,  the  ground 
Ye  tread  with  boldness  shod ; 

I  dare  not  iix  with  mete  and  bound 
The  lore  and  power  of  God* 

Tepiaise  his  justioe;  even  such 

His  pitying  love  I  deem; 
Ye  seek  a  king;  I  fain  would  touch 

The  robe  tluvt  hath  no  seam. 

Y«  see  the  curse  which  overbroods 

A  world  of  pain  and  loss; 
I  haar  our  Lord's  beatitudes 

And  prayer  upon  the  cross. 

More  than  your  schoolmen  teach,  within 

Myself,alas!Iknow; 
Too  dark  ye  cannot  jpaint  the  nn, 

Too  small  the  merit  show. 

I  bow  my  forehead  to  the  dust, 

I  veil  mine  eyes  for  shame, 
And  urge,  in  trembling  self-distrust, 

A  prayer  without  a  claim. 

I  see  the  wrong  that  round  me  lies, 

I  feel  the  guilt  within; 
I  hear  with  man  and  travail  cries, 

The  world  confess  its  sin. 

Yet,  in  the  maddening  mase  of  things, 
And  t<issed  by  storm  and  flood, 

To  one  fixed  stake  my  spirit  clings; 
I  know  that  God  is  good! 


Not  mine  to  look  where  cherubim 

And  seraphs  may  not  see, 
But  nothing  can  be  good  in  Him 

Which  evil  is  in  me. 

The  wrong  tliat  pains  my  soul  below 

I  dare  not  throne  above; 
I  know  not  of.  his  hate, — I  know 

His  goodness  and  His  love. 

I  dimly  guess  from  blessings  known 

Of  greater  out  of  sight; 
And,  with  the  chastened  Psalmist,  own 

His  judgments  too  are  right. 

1  long  for  household  voices  gone, 

For  vanished  smiles  I  long. 
But  God  hath  led  my  dear  ones  on, 

And  he  can  do  no  wrong. 

I  know  not  what  the  future  hath 

Of  marvel  or  surprise, 
Assured  alone  that  life  and  death 

His  mercy  underlies. 

And  if  my  heart  and  flesh  are  weak 
.  To  bear  an  untried  pain, 
The  bruised  reed  he  will  not  break. 
But  strengthen  and  sustain. 

No  ofiering  of  my  own  1  have, 
Nor  words  my  faith  to  prove; 

I  can  but  give  the  gifts  he  gave, 
And  plead  his  love  for  love. 

And  so  beside  the  Silent  Sea 

I  wait  the  muffled  oar; 
No  harm  from  Him  can  come  to  me 

On  ocean  or  on  shore. 

I  know  not  where  His  islands  lift 

Their  fronded  palms  in  air; 
J  only  know  I  cannot  drift 

Beyond  His  love  and  care. 

O  brothers!  if  my  faith  is  vain, 

If  hopes  like  these  betray, 
Pny  for  me  that  my  feet  may  gain 

The  sure  and  safer  way. 

And  Thou,  O  Lord!  by  whom  are  seen 

Thy  creatures  as  they  be, 
Foisive  me  if  too  close  I  lean 

My  human  heart  on  Thee! 


'•fH'H^^^^H^HH, 


The  way  of  a  fool  ia  right  in  his  own 
eyes.  — /Solomon. 

War  is  the  sink  of  all  injustice. 
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BY  PRESTDENT  E.    O.  HAVEN. 

The  family  relation  is  the  soarce  of  all 
order,  of  aU  goyernment,  of  ail  industry, 
of  jlH  peace,  of  all  the  thorough  aod 
permanent  and  harmonious  development 
among  men.  Whatever  strikes  a  blow 
at  this  relation  strikes  at  the  very  heart 
of  humanity.  It  matters  not  with  what 
intent  it  is  aimed,  what  high-sounding 
sophistry  may  defend  it,  what  delusive 
dreams  may  tempt  to  it,  or  what  passion 
may  demand  it;  the  result  must  be  to 
degrade  and  bestialize  and  destroy.  The 
family  circle  is  the  monad  out  of  whidi 
the  whole  fabric  of  true  society  grows. 
It  is  the  prime  cellule  in  which  the  oiganic 
life  commences.  The  patriarchal  govern- 
ment is  the  oldest  of  governments,  and 
ail  others  truly  valuable  are  developed 
out  of  that.  As  a  simple  air  like  '^Auld 
Lang  Syne,"  can,  by  a  skillful  musician, 
be  presented  in  many  variations,  some  in 
hannony  rich  and  complicated,  yet  all 
preserving  the  original  melody,  and  good 
m  proportion  to  the  preservation  of  the 
fundamental  tune,  so  out  of  a  good  fam- 
ily government  may  be  developed  pure 
democnMsy,  aristocracy,  monarchy,  rep- 
resentative republicanism;  but  none  can 
accomplish  their  purpose  unless  the  ori- 
ginp J  family  government  is  maintained. 

A  state  made  up  of  well  regulated  fam- 
ilies, though  its  constitution  were  the 
most  faulty  imaginable,  would  be  well 
managed;  but  if  the  families  were  not  on 
the  average  orderly,  though  the  theory 
of  its  political  government  were  perfect, 
it  would  be  little  better  than  an  anarchy. 

This  is  the  philosophy  of  that  wonder- 
ful promise  attached  to  this  command- 
ment :  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother, 
that  thy  days  may  be  long  in  the  land 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee. 
This  is  not  the  promise  of  a  long  life  in- 
dividually to  the  child  that  honors  his 
parents.  Many  children  honor  their  pa- 
rents and  die  yoimg  I  do  not  deny  that 
honoring  father  and  mother  has  a  ten- 
dency to  lengthen  the  life  of  an  individ- 
ual child,  boUi  naturally  and  by  the  bless- 
ing of  Gk>d.  All  virtue  tends  toward 
long  life.  But  the  chief  burden  of  the 
promise  is,  long  life  to  a  nation  in  which 
the  children  generaUy  honor  their  pa- 
rents. This  is  evident  from  the  peculiar 
phraseology,  *'  in  the  land  whidi  the 
Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee."    God  gave 


the  Israelites  primarily  a  land.  So  long 
as  they  were  a  nation  they  should  keep 
that  land.  The  length  of  their  days  in 
that  land,  that  is,  the  length  of  time  in 
which  they  should  be  a  thriving  nation, 
unconquered  and  independent,  should 
depend  upon  their  obedience  to  this  com- 
mandment, '''Honor  thy  father  and  thy 
mother. " 

God  works  by  general  principles. 
Other  nations  have  their  landB  asaigned 
them.  '*  Gk>d  hath  made  of  one  blood 
all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  aU  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  hath  ^pointed 
unto  them  their  habitations."  He  hath 
given  to  the  mingled  Goths  and  Celts 
and  Africans  this  land  in  North  Amerioai 
and  the  length  of  time  we  and  our  de- 
scendants shall  abide  here  a  flourishing 
people,  will  depend  largely  upon  our 
obedience  to  this  commandment,  '*Honor 
thy  father  and  thy  mother. " 

I  believe  that  a  careful  study  of  the 
institutions  of  man,  and  especially  of 
nations,  will  prove  beyond  the  possibility 
of  denial,  that  no  pe«)ple  wao  nave  been 
in  the  habit  of  honoring  father  and 
mother  have  ever  degenerated  or  been 
subdued  so  as  to  be  lost;  aud  thst  no 
nation  which  has  loosened  the  holy  re- 
straints of  the  family  circle — wluch  is 
more  e£fectually  done  by  disobedience  to 
this  command  than  in  any  other  way- 
has  ever  been  for  a  long  time  vigorous 
and  growing. 

The  oldest  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  embracing  nearly  a  fourth  of 
all  the  population  in  the  world,  are  more 
remarkable  for  this  trait  than  for  any 
other;  children  honor  their  parents  there 
till  they  die,  and  even  perpetuate  a 
grateful  religious  remembrance  of  them 
after  death.  On  this  subject  I  cannot 
express  my  conviction  better  than  by 
quoting  from  a  work  lately  published,  en- 
titled **Life  Among  the  Chinese,"  by  a 
missionary  who  had  spent  thirteen  years 
in  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  that  na- 
tion: 

'Mt  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  that  of  all 
those  ancient  empires  founded  immedi- 
ately subsequent  to  the  deluge.  Chins 
alone  remains.  The  Assyrians,  Egyp- 
tians, and,  in  later  times,  the  Greaaos, 
have  severally  attained  to  a  comparative- 
ly high  degree  of  intelligence  and  refine- 
ment; but  their  star  soon  culminated, 
and  sank  into  utter  darkness.  Chios, 
however,  has  never  been  wrecked,  her 
civilization  has  never  retrograded;  para- 
doxical though  it  seems,  her  star  has  re^ 
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mained  in  its  zenith  for  at  least  three 
thousand  years.     Through  all  this  long 
lapae  of  centuries  the  Chinese  have  kept 
op  fairly  and  steadily  to  their  original 
dvilization;  and  to-day  they  present  all 
the  essential  elements  of  those    social, 
literary  and  political  traits  which  chanic- 
terized  tiiem  in  those  early  epochs  wnen 
the    Assyrians    built  th<^ir    magnificent 
cities,  the  Egyptians  developed  the  subtle 
theory  of   the  metempsychosis,   or  the 
Greeks  were  thundering  at  the  gates  of 
Troy.     It  must  certainly  be  interesting 
to  inquire  how  such  a  result  has  been 
reached,  and  to  ascertain,  if  we  can,  at 
least  some  of  the  causes  which  hare  con- 
trikrated  to  it.     In  solving  this  interesting 
problem  we  observe  that  the  civilization 
cf  fhe  Chinese  is  distinguished  from  all 
other  heathen  civilizations  by  the  fact 
thai  its  primitive  elements  were  derived 
from  the  Bible,  and  that  the  necessary 
tendency  of  these  elements  is  to  conserve 
sod  perpetuate  the  system.     A  promi- 
nent characteristic  of    Chinese  civiliza- 
tioD  is  the  total   absence  of  those  revolt- 
ing  and  cruel  rites  which  form  the  lead- 
ing traits  of  other  heathen  systems  of 
civilization.     As  illustrative  of  this  re- 
mariL,  we  may  refer  to  the  deification  of 
vice  and   the  offering  of  human  victims 
in    sacrifices,   practices    which,   though 
characteristic    of    nearly    every     other 
heathen  nation,  constitute  no  feature  of 
Chinese  civilization.     The  connection  be- 
tween these  abomitations  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  nations  guilty  of  them  is 
shown  in  Leviticus,  xviii,  24,  25;     *  De- 
file not  ye  yourselves  in  any  of  these 
things;  for  in  all  these  the  nations  are 
defiled  which  I  cast  out  before  you;  and 
the  land  is  defiled:  therefore  I  do  visit 
the  iniquity  thereof    upon  it,  and  the 
land  itself  vomiteth  out  her  inhabitants. ' 
As  a  further  contribution  to  the  solution 
of  thi^  question  we  refer  to  the  leni^th  of 
days  promised  by  the  Almighty  to  those 
who  observed  the  command,  *■  Honor  thy 
lather  and    thy  mother.'    No    heathen 
nation  has  ever  approximated  the  Chinese 
in  their  respect  for  paronts;  and    not- 
withstanding the  wide  divergence  of  the 
Chinese,   both   in  theory  and   practice, 
from  the   true  import  of  the  fifth  com- 
mandment, we  conceive  it  is  neither  fan- 
ciful nor  far-fetched  to  suppose  th^  even 
their  imperfect  observance  of  it  has  had 
much  to  do  with  the  permanence  of  their 
institutions  and  the  perpetuity  of  their 
national  existence/' 


This  view  is  undoubtedly  correct.  In- 
deed, on  this  account  I  deem  it  proper 
that  all  our  public  schools,  supported  by 
the  state,  should  be  required  particularly 
to  iMciilcate  this  virtue,  which  supports 
the  foundation  of  the  state — a  proper  re- 
sard  to  the  authority  and  character  of 
father  and  mother.  Government  is  sap- 
ped at  its  very  foundations  if  parental 
authority  is  defied.  Happy  is  that  na- 
tion whose  parents  generally  deserve 
honor  from  their  children  and  obtain  it. 
Few  are  disorderly  and  criminal  abroad 
who  are  taught  to  honor  as  well  as  love 
their  parents  at  home. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  honor  father 
and '  mother  when  they  exhibit  in  aU  re- 
spects such  a  character  as  commands  the 
honor  of  other  men.  If  they  are  well 
educated,  and  perhaps  wealthy,  and  oc- 
cupy respectable  positions  in  society,  it 
is  natural  that  their  children  should  be 
proud  of  them.  But  is  this  a  fulfillment 
of  the  conmandment?  It  is  easy  to  ap- 
pear to  be  virtuous  when  there  is  no 
temptation  to  vice;  but  is  this  virtue  ? 
Why  should  a  rich  man  steal  1  Does  he 
deserve  credit  because  he  does  hot  rob  a 
poor  man  of  his  only  dollar  ? 

This  commandment  is  not  fully  obeyed 
in  spirit  unless  it  wiU  bear  the  test  of 
strong  trial.  A  mother's  love  will  cUng 
to  a  prodigal  son  or  daughter  even  when 
the  world  casts  them  off,  and  proudly  go 
down  into  the  purlieus  of  degradation  to 
win  the  lost  one  back.  Ought  not  the 
child's  love  to  be  like  that  ?  The  father 
may  be  poor  and  ignorant;  misfortune 
may  have  bowed  him  down  and  broken 
his  spirits:  ill  health  may  have  prostrated 
him,  yes,  even  intemperance  or  crime 
may  have  overcome  him.  He  himself  in 
former  years,  f before  he  was  so  degra- 
ded,) or  circumstances,  or  the  affection 
of  a  mother,  or  a  kind  Providence,  work- 
ing you  know  not  how,  may  have  made 
you  much  superior  to  your  father  in  mor- 
al stamina,  in  self-control,  in  dignity,  in 
position,  in  the  world's  esteem;  still 
honor  him.  Honor  him  as  a  father;  for 
often  it  is  given  to  a  son  to  repay  a  father 
wit^  a  large  compound  interest  for  the 
snudl  favors  of  protection  and  love  in 
childhood,  in  many  an  instance  virtue 
and  piety  on  the  part  of  a  son  or  daughter 
has  won  a  parent's  heart  away  from  vice 
to  integrity  and  religion. 

Indeed,  there  is  probably  no  feeling 
stronger  in  the  heart  of  father  and  mother 
than  a  desire  to  be  worthy  of  the  love 
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and  honor  of  their  children.  Many  a 
uian,  victim  himaelf  to  some  dc^ading 
habit,  will  plead  earnestly  for  his  child- 
ren to  abstain  from  the  name  practice, 
and  will  be  nerved  to  extraordinary  ef- 
forts to  conquer  himself  for  the  sake  of 
his  children.  In  this  way  our  Sabbath 
schools  have  had  almost  as  much  effect 
upon  parents  as  upon  children.  Many  a 
man  has  emancipated  himself  from  the 
degrading  habits  of  drunkenness,  to  se- 
cure the  respect  and  the  welfare  of  his 
children;  and  even  should  he  not  suc- 
ceed, it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  child- 
ren to  honor  their  father,  even  while  they 
manfully  withstood  the  evil  influence  of 
his  example.  Tn  many  instances  the 
pleading  of  a  prattling  child  has  caused 
the  drunken  to  reform. 

If  this  is  true  in  cases  of  real  degrada- 
tion, how  impious  it  is  for  a  son  or 
daughter  to  fall  in  respect  for  parents  on 
account  of  their  ignorance  or  poverCy. 
Language  has  no  terms  too  strong  to 
express  the  indigaatioii  <»f  a  virtuous 
heart  at  such  conduct.  A  man  in  the 
prime  of  life,  in  the  presence  of  his  lit- 
tie  son,  inflicted  a  great  wrong  upon  his 
aged  father,  when  he  was  astonished  to 
hear  from  his  little  child,  ''That  is  the 
way,  father,  I  will  do  to  you  when  I  am  a 
man."  The  rebuke  cut  him  to  the  hearty 
and  led  to  immediate  icpoiiianoe. 


■*»»»///^^##/»>*» 


Tub  American  Indiaks. — One  even- 
ing, at  a  prayer  meeting  at  Mr.  Moody's 
cliApel,  a  young  man,  whose  face  was 
brown  from  exposure  to  the  sun,  rose 
and  said  that  he  had  gone  out  from  them 
two  years  ago  to  work  among  the  In- 
diauB,  of  whom  he  gave  some  interest- 
ing particulars.  On  the  first  of  June,  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who 
had  been  appointed  superintendent  of  a 
location  of  Indians,  to  whom  the  Govern- 
ment had  allotted  a  portion  of  land  in 
the  north-west  of  Nebraska,  convened  a 
council  of  the  tribe,  and  addressed  them 
on  the  subji  ct  of  >alvati'  m .  At  the  dose 
the  old  chief  said  that  the  Indians  had 
always  known  that  there  was  one  (}od, 
but  that  they  had  not  known  the  Son  of 
Grod,  and  he  supposed  that  this  was  why 
they  were  not  so  wise  or  strong  as  the 
white  men.  He  had  no  doubt  that  if 
the  Son  of    God  had  lived,  He  would 


have  come  and  taught  the  Indians,  but 
the  Jews  killed  Him  before  He  coiUd  get 
as  far  west  as  the  Missouri  River.  He 
wished  it  to  he  understood  that  the  In- 
diiins  were  clear  of  his  blood;  tiiev  hsd 
had  no  hand  in  putting  Him  to  destb. 
He  earnestly  recommended  the  younger 
members  of  the  tribe  to  endeavor  to 
learn  about  the  Son  God,  but  he  feared 
he  was  to  old  to  begin  now  to  learn  a 
new  religion.  This  narrative  greatly 
touched  the  sympathies  of  the  meetiaff 
at  Otiioago,  and  drew  forth  then  and 
afterwards  at  the  Noon  Prayer-meettng, 
earnest  prayer  for  the  fast-decreasing 
race  of  Indians. 


~««*#^^y^S^WAw> 


What  is  the  Zingdom  of  EttniL< 


If  any  ask,  What  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  or  of  God )  I  answer,  Not- 
withstanding he  is  the  Almighty  Sov- 
ereign of  the  universe,  yet  that  ii 
more  peculiarly  styled  his  kingdom 
wherein  he  so  completely  governs  as  to 
be  always  cheerfully  and  perfectly 
olx>yed;  where  he  is  the  sole  mover  of 
all  that'  is  dohe;  where  he  is  glorified 
in  all  that  is  done,  and  where  he  oom- 
municates  of  his  glory  and  felicity 
without  mixture.  This  kingdom  can 
neither  lx$  entered  nor  at  all  seep  into 
by  man,  but  through  the  new  birth  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  whereby  the  soul  ex- 
perienceth  a  being  bom  into  it;  a  being 
delivered  from  the  power  of  darknesB, 
and  tran<9lated  into  the  kingdom  of 
the  dear  Son  of  God.  Hereby  alone 
the  spirit  of  man  enters  it,  and  througli 
faithfulness  is  enabled  to  make  advan- 
ces therein  whilst  in  the  body.  This 
kingdom  stands  not  in  locality,  not  in 
any  here  or  tiiere;  therefore  it  is  in 
vain  to  direct  to  it  by  lo  here!  or  lo 
there!  It  stands  in  an  infinite  and 
heavenly  spirit,  life,  and  nature, 
wherein  nothing  impure  can  live  or  en- 
ter, fl  is  the  internal  dominion  or 
ruling  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in 
men  and  angels;  that  pure  influence  so 
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betutifully  and  sublimely  described  in 
Wisdom  vii.y  flowing  from  the  glory- of 
the  Almighty,  which  in  all  ages  enter- 
ing into  holy  souls,  maketh  them 
friends  of  God,  and  the  prophets.  In 
fine,  this  kingdom  of  God  is  the  do- 
minion of  the  light  and  life  of  the 
Spirit  of  God.  •  Whoever  lives  under 
the  sensible  influence  and  government 
of  it  lives  in  this  kingdom.  This  is 
the  kingdom  of  the  saints  militant  on 
euth,  and  of  the  saints  triumphant  in 
heaven,  it  being  exi)erienced  by  the 
nnctified  Christ  Jesus,  in  part  whilst 
in  this  world,  and  enjoyed  in  its  ful- 
ness in  the  world  to  coma 


<H»W#l#IM^M' 


ISZ  FOWXB'Or  ZZKSKSSS. 


BT  LTDIA  MARIA  CHILD. 

One  day,  when  the  family  were  in 
the  midst  of  washing,  a  man  called  at 
Inao  T.  Hopper's  house  to  buy  soap 
iat,  and  was  informed  they  had  none 
to  sell.  A  minute  after  he  had  passed 
oat^  the  domestic  came  running  in  to 
ny  that  he  had  stolen  some  of  the 
children's  clothes  from  the  line.  Friend 
Hopper  followed  him  quickly,  and 
called  out,  ''Dost  thou  want  to  buy 
some  soap-fati  Gome  back  if  thou 
dost" 

When  the  man  had  returned  to  the 
kitchen,  he  said,  *'Now  give  up  the 
clothes  thou  hast  stolen." 

The  culprit  was  extremely  confused, 
hot  denied  he  had  stolen  anything. 

'^Give  them  up  at  once,  without  any 
more  words.  U  will  be  much  better 
for  thee,"  said  FHmd  Hopper  in  his 
firm  way. 

Thus  urged,  the  stranger  drew  from 
his  bosom  some  small  shirts  and  flan- 
nel petticoats.  ''My  wife  ib  very 
sick,"  said  he.  '*She  has  a  babe  two 
weeks  old,  wrapped  up  in  an  old  rag; 
and    when    I     saw  this  comfortable 


clothing  on  the  line,  I  was  tempted  to 
take  it  for  the  poor  little  creature. 
We  have  no  fuel  except  a  little  tan. 
A  herring  is  the  last  mouthful  of  food 
we  have  in  the  house;  and  when  I 
came  away,  it  was  broiling  on  the  hot 
tan." 

His  story  excited  pity;  but  fearing 
it  might  be  made  up  for  the  occasion, 
Friemi  Hopper  took  him  to  a  magis- 
trate and  said,  ''Please  give  me  a  com- 
mitment for  this  man.  If  he  tells  a 
true  story,  I  will  tear  it  up.  I  will  go 
and  see  for  myself. 

When  he0rrived  at  the  wretched 
abode,  he  found  a  scene  of  misery  that 
pained  him  to  the  heart  The  room 
was  oold,  and  the  wife  was  in  bed,  pale 
and  suit'ering.  Her  babe  had  no  cloth- 
ing, except  a  coarse  rag  torn  from  the 
skirt  of  an  old  coat  Of  course  he  de- 
stroyed the  oommitment  immediately. 
His  next  step  was  to  call  on  the  rich 
Quakers  of  his  acquaintance,  and  ob- 
tain from  them  contributions  of  wood, 
flour,  rioe,  bread,  and  warm  garments. 
Employment  was  soon  after  procured 
tar  the  man,  and  he  was  enabled  to 
eiq>port  his  fisunily  comfortably.  He 
never  passed  Friend  Hopper  in  the 
street  without  making  a  low  bow,  and 
often  took  occasion  to  express  his 
grateful  acknowledgments. 

Patrick  Mc  Keever  was  a  poor 
Irishman  in  Philadelphia.  He  and  an- 
other man  were  arrested  on  a  chaige  of 
burglary  convicted,  and  sentenced  to 
to  be  hung.  I  am  ignorant  of  the  de- 
tails of  his  crime,  or  why  the  sentence 
was  not  carried  into  execution.  There 
were  probably  some  palliating  drcum- 
stances  in  the  case;  for  though  he  was 
carried  to  the  gallows,  seated  on  his 
collin,  he  was  spared  for  some  reason, 
and  his  companion  was  hung.  He 
was  afterward  sentenced  to  ten  years' 
imprisonment,  and  this  was  eventually 
shortened  one  year.  During  the  last 
three  years  of  his  term,  Friend  Hop- 
per was  one  of  the  inspectors,  and 
frequently  talked  with  him  in  a  gentle, 
fatherly  manner.     The  convict  was  a 
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man  of  few  words,  and  hope  seemed 
almost  dead  within  him;  bat  though 
he  made  no  large  promises,  his  heart 
was  evidently  touched  by  the  voioe  of 
kindness.  As  soon  as  he  was  released, 
he  went  imediately  to  work  at  his 
trade  of  tanning  leather,  and  con- 
ducted himself  in  a  most  exemplary 
manner.  Being  remarkable  for  capa- 
bility, and  the  amount  of  work  he 
could  aooomplish,  he  soon  had  plenty 
ol  employment  He  passed  fViend 
Hopper's  house  every  day,  as  he  went 
to  hLs  work,  and  often  received  from 
him  words  of  friendly  eMouragement. 

Things  were  going  on^us  satis£eui- 
torily,  when  his  friend  heard  that  con- 
stables were  in  pursuit  of  him,  on  ac- 
count of  a  robbery  committed  the  night 
before.  He  went  straight  to  the  mayor,  • 
and  inquired  why  orders  had  been  given 
to  arrest  Patrick  McKeever. 

''Because  there  has  been  a  robbery 
committed  in  his  neighborhood,"  re- 
plied the  mitgistrate. 

He  inquired  what  proof  there  was 
that  Patrick  had  been  concerned  in  it. 

''None  at  all,"  rejoined  the  mayor. 
"But  he  is  an  old  convict,  and  that  is 
enough  to  condemn  him." 

"It  is  not  enough  by  any  means," 
answered  Friend  Hopper.  "Thou 
hast  no  right  to  arrest  any  citizen 
without  a  shadow  of  proof  against 
him.  In  this  case,  I  advise  thee  by 
all  means  to  proceed  with  humane 
caution.  This  man  has  severely 
atoned  for  the  crime  he  did  commit ; 
and  since  he  wishes  to  reform,  his  past 
history  ought  never  to  be  mentioned 
against  him.  He  has  been  perfectly 
honest,  sober,  and  industrious,  since 
he  came  out  of  prison.  I  think  I 
know  his  state  of  mind;  and  I  am 
willing  to  take  the  responsibility  of 
saying  that  he  is  guiltless  in  this  mat- 
ter. 

The  mayor  commended  Friend  Hop- 
per's benevolence,  but  remained  imcon- 
vinced.  To  all  arguments  he  replied, 
"He  is  an  old  convict,  and  that  is 
enough." 

Patrick's   kind  Mend   watched  for 


him  as  he  passed  to  his  daily  labon, 
and  told  him  that  he  would  probably 
be  arrested  for  the  robbery  that  bad 
been  committed  in  his  neighborhood. 
The  poor  fellow  bowed  down  his  beid, 
the  light  vanished  from  his  oouite- 
nance,  and  hope  seemed  to  have  for- 
saken him  utterly.  "Well,"  said  be, 
with  a  deep  sigh,  "I  suppose  I  most 
make  up  my  mind  to  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  my  days  in  prison." 

"Thou  wert  not  concerned  in  this 
robbery,  wert  thou?"  inquired  Friend 
Hopper,   looking  earnestly  in  his  h/x. 

"No  indeed  I  was  not,"  he  replied. 
"God  be  my  witness,  I  want  to  lead  a& 
honest  life,  and  be  at  peace  ¥ritb  all 
men.  But  what  good  will  that  do  mef 
Every  body  will  say,  he  has  been  in 
the  State  Prison,  and  that  is  enou^" 

His  friend  did  not  ask  him  twice; 
for  he  felt  assured  that  he  had  spokea 
truly.  He  advised  him  to  go  directly 
to  the  mayor,  deliver  himBelf  up,  and 
declare  his  innocence.  This  wholesome 
advise  was  received  with  deep  dejec^ 
tion.  He  had  lost  fiiith  in  his  feUow- 
men;  for  they  had  been  to  him  as 
enemies.  "I  know  what  will  come  of 
it,"  said  he.  "They  will  put  me  ia 
prison  whether  there  is  any  proof 
against  me  or  not.  They  won't  let 
me  out  without  somebody  will  be 
security  for  me;  and  who  will  be 
security  for  an  old  convict  f 

"Keep  up  a  good  heart,"  replied 
Friend  Hopper.  "Go  to  the  mayor 
and  speak  as  I  have  advised  thea  If 
they  talk  of  putting  thee  in  prison, 
send  for  me." 

Patrick  acted  in  obedience  to  this 
advice,  and  was  treated  just  as  he  had 
expected.  Though  there  was  not  a 
shadow  of  proof  against  him,  his  be- 
ing an  old  convict  was  deemed 
sufficient  reason  to  send  him  to  jaiL 

Friend  Hopper  appeared  in  his  be- 
half. "I  am  ready  to  affirm  that  I 
believe  this  man  to  be  innocent,"  said 
he.  "It  will  be  a  very  serious  injuij 
for  him  to  be  taken  fit>m  his  buainesB 
and  detained  in  prison  until  this  can 
be  proved.     Moreover,  the  effisct  upon 
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kat  vund  maj  be  completely  discourag- 
KDg.  I  will  be  aecurity  for  bis  ap- 
peamnoe  when  called  for ;  and  I  know 
veiy  well  be  will  not  think  of  giving 
me  the  slip." 

The  gratitude  of  the  poor  fellow 
was  OTerwhelming.  He  sobbed  till 
bis  strong  frame  shook  like  a  leaf  in 
tiie  wind.  The  real  culprits  were 
soon  after  discovered.  For  thirty 
yean  after,  and  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  Patrick  continued  to  lead  a 
virtaons  and  useful  life ;  for  which  he 
siwajs  thanked  Friend  Hopper,  as  the 
instrament  of  Divine  Providence. 


TO  MYWinC. 

BY  GBOaOB  W.  BSTH1TNB,  D.  D. 

Away  from  thee!  the  morning  breaks, 

Bat  morning  brings  no  joy  to  me; 
Alas!  my  spirit  only  wakes 

To  know  that  I  am  far  from  thee. 
In  droamii  I  saw  thy  blessed  face, 

And  thou  wert  nestled  on  my  breast; 
In  dreams  I  felt  thy  fond  embrace, 

And  to  my  own  wy  hesrt  was  pressed. 


Afar  from  thee!  'tis  solitude 

Though  smiling  crowds  around  me 
The  kind,  the  bcAutiful,  the  good — 

For  I  can  only  think  of  tiiee; 
Of  thee,  the  kindest,  loveliest,  best, 

My  earliest,  and  my  only  one; 
Without  thee  I  am  aU  unblest, 

And  whoUy  blest  with  thee  alone. 


Afar  from  iher!  the  words  of  praise 

My  listless  ear  unheeded  greet; 
What  sweetness  seemed  in  Mtter  days, 

Without  thee  seems  no  longer  sweet 
Tbe  dearest  joy  fame  can  bertow 

Is  in  tiiy  moistened  eye  to  see, 
And  in  thy  cheeks'  unusual  glow, 

Thou  deem'st  me  not  unworthy  thee. 

Afar  from  thee!  the  night  is  come, 
But  slumbers  horn  my  pillow  flee; 

Oh!  who  can  rest  so  far  from  home? 
And  nqr  heart's  home  is,  love,  with 


I  kneel  me  down  in  silent  prayer, 
And  then  I  know  that  thou  art  nigh; 
May  3. 


For  God,  who  seest  everywhere, 
Bends  on  us  both  his  watcliful  eye. 

Together  in  his  loved  embrace, 

^o  distance  can  our  hearts  divide; 
Forgotten  quite  the  mediate  space, 

I  kneel  thy  kneeling  form  beside. 
My  tranquil  frame  then  sinks  to  sleep, 

But  soars  the  spirit  far  and  free; 
Oh!  welcome  be  night's  slumbers  deep. 

For  then,  sweet  love,  I  am  with  thee. 


TBI  SZZN  AND^TEI  imSBSN. 

BY  BPHRAIH  PBABODY. 

Thbrb  is  a  spiritual  element  interfused 
through  the  whole  material  world,  and 
which  lies  at  the  source  of  all  action.  It 
is  this  which  lifts  the  world  out  of  chaos, 
and  clothes  it  with  light  and  order.  Hie 
most  ordinary  act  springs  out  of  the 
soul  and  derives  its  ehmcter  from  the 
soul.  It  seen&s  trifling,  only  because  its 
spiritual  origin  is  forgotten.  While  on 
the  surface  of  life  all  may  be  calm,  it  is 
startling  to  think  what  mysteries  of  pas- 
sion and  affection  may  be  beneath. 
Though  heedless  of  it,  we  move  in  a  uni- 
verse of  spiritual  life*  It  is  with  us  as 
with  men  that  lie  dreaming  in  their  beds 
at  sea,  between  whom  and  the  ocean  is 
but  a  single  plank.  Cabined,  cribbed, 
confined  in  our  narrow,  individusl  exist- 
ence, thero  is  all  the  time  rushing  by  us, 
its  meanings  in  our  ears,  its  tromblings 
reaching  to  our  hearts,  the  mystic  tide  of 
spirituu  life. 

'  *  The  spirit  gi veth  life. "  We  need  not 
go  far,  if  we  will  but  open  our  eyes,  to 
see  how  the  most  ordinsry  acts  of  men 
are  penetrated  by  a  spiritual  element. 
And  whero  this  is,  nothing  can  be  tame 
or  common-place.  Nothing,  at  first  sight, 
is  moro  worldly  and  unspiritnal  thui  a 
commeroial  newspaper.  It  deals  solely 
wiUi  the  afSsirs  of  the  day,  and  with  ma- 
terial interests.  Yet,  when  we  come  to 
consider  them,  its  driest  details  are  in- 
stinct with  human  hopes,  and  fears,  and 
affections;  and  these  illuminate  what  was 
dark,  and  make  the  dead  letter  breathe 
with  life. 

Ck>uld  we  but  look,  through  these  long 
lines  of  advertisements,  into  the  hearts 
of  those  who  have  punished  them,  what 
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a  reyelation  would  there  be  of  hixmm 
life.  Here  are  partnerships  formed  and 
dosed;  young  men  entering  into  busi- 
ness, old  men  going  out  of  it;  new  in- 
ventions and  speculations;  failures,  sales 
of  household  furniture  and  dwellings. 
These  have  been  attended  by  the  most 
sanguine  hopes,  by  utter  hopelessness, 
by  every  form  of  fear,  anxiety  and  sor- 
row. This  young  man,  just  entering 
business,  looks  forward,  with  anticipa- 
tions bright  as  the  morning,  to  his  mar- 
riage day.  This  sale  of  furniture  speaks 
of  death,  diminished  fortunes,  a  scatter- 
ed famUy.  There  is  not  a  sale  of  stocks, 
which  does  not  straiten  or  increase  the 
narrow  means  of  widows  and  orphans. 
This  long  column  of  ship  news — a  thou- 
sand hearts  are  this  moment  beating  with 
joy  and  thankfulness,  or  are  oppressed 
by  anxiety,  or  crushed  down  by  sorrow, 
because  of  these  records  which  to  others 
seem  so  meaningless.  One  reads  here  of 
his  prosperity;  another  of  ruined  for- 
tunes; and  the  wrecked  ship,  whose  crew 
was  swept  by  the  surge  into  the  breakers, 
and  dashed  on  the  rocks — ^how  many  in 
their  solitary  homes  are  moumiug  for 
those  who  sailed  with  bright  hopes  in 
that  ship,  but  who  shall  never  return. 
And  more  than  this, — could  these  lines 
which  record  the  transactions  of  daily 
business,  tell  of  the  hearts  which  indited 
ihem,  what  temptations  and  struggles 
would  they  reveal.  They  would  tell  of 
inexperience  deceived  or  protected,  of 
inte^ty  fallen  or  made  steadfast  as  the 
rock,  of  mortal  trials,  in  which  noble  na- 
tures have  been  broken  down  or  built 
up.  Had  we  the  key  and  the  interpreta- 
tion of  what  we  here  read,  this  daily 
chronicle  of  traffic  would  be  a  sadder 
tngedy  than  any  which  Shakspeare  wrote. 
It  is  the  same  with  all  human  labor. 
<  *  The  spirit  civeth  life. "  Were  it  not  so 
earth  would  be  a  dungeon.  If  toil  were 
only  toil,  <«  if  it  had  no  object  but  the 
supply  of  one's  own  bodily  wants,  to 
gratify  hunger  and  thirst,  or  to  minister 
to  luxurious  appetites,  if  this  were  all, 
tiiie  labor  of  man  would  be  as  the  labor 
of  brutes.  But  all  the  products  of  man's 
labor  are  but  symbols  of  a  spiritual  life 
beneath.  To  the  outward  eye,  what  toil- 
some drudgeiy  is  oftentimes  the  life  of  a 
mother  of  a  family.  She  labors  by  day, 
she  watches  by  night;  her  years  are  worn 
out  in  disconnected,  trifling  occupations. 
And  vet,  could  we  look  beneath,  when 
the  mind  is  right,  we  should  lind  all  these 


details  bound  together,  elevated,  hallow- 
ed by  the  spiritual  element  Uended  with 
them.  While,  witii  housewifely  care, 
she  goes  from  room  to  room,  under  the 
labor  of  her  hands  grow  up,  as  under  the 
sunshine  and  dew,  the  affections  and  vir- 
tues of  a  happy  home.  The  toy  which 
she  ti^es  out  ana  pauses  over  with  tear- 
ful eye,  and  lays  away  again  so  carefully, 
is  not  a  toy;  it  speaks,  in  a  living  lan- 
guage, of  a  sweet  child,  the  music  of 
whose  voice  shall  never  charm  her  ear, 
whose  smiles  shall  never  warm  her  heart, 
again,  on  earth.  It  is  not  mere  toilsome 
care,  when,  before  she  herself  sleeps,  she 
visits  her  children's  bedside  and  smooths 
their  pillows.  Her  heart  runs  over  with 
love;  she  folds  them  about  with  affec- 
tion; she  drives  away  every  evil  thing 
with  her  prayers. 

It  is  melancholy  enough  that  the  places 
of  human  labor  should  be  darkeuea  and 
degraded  by  so  many  unworthy  passions, 
so  much  sordid  worldliness,  and  doubtful 
honesty,  and  unequal  gains  But  there 
is  no  labor  which  is  not  more  or  less  hal- 
lowed by  sentiments  which  give  a  new 
value  to  its  products  and  a  higher  notion 
of  the  nature  and  character  of  man. 

Here  is  a  whaling  vessel  in  the  harbor, 
her  anchors  up  and  her  sails  unf  oiled. 
The  last  boat  has  left  her,  and  she  is  now 
departing  on  a  voyage  of  three,  and,  per- 
haps, four  years  in  length.  All  that  the 
eye  sees,  is,  that  she  is  a  fine  ship,  and 
that  it  has  cost  much  labor  to  fit  her  out 
Those  on  board  will  spend  ^ears  of  toil, 
and  will  then  return,  while  the  iwofits 
of  the  voyage  will  then  be  distributed, 
as  the  case  may  be,  to  be  squandered,  or 
to  be  added  to  already  exhausting  hoards. 
So  much  appears.  But  there  is  an  un- 
published history,  which,  could  it  be  re- 
ve«4ed  and  brought  vividly  before  the 
mind,  would  tnuosfigure  her,  and  en- 
shrine her  in  almost  awful  light. 

And  they  who  sail  in  her,  leave  behind 
homes,  wives,  children,  parents;  and 
years  before  they  return,  those  who  are 
dearest  to  them  may  be  in  their  tombs. 
What  bitter  partings,  as  if  by  U&e  grave's 
brink,  are  those  which  take  jplaoe  when 
the  signal  to  unmoor  calls  them  on  board. 
There  are  among  them  young  men,  mar- 
ried, perhaps,  but  a  few  weeks  before, 
and  those  of  maturer  years,  whose  young 
children  cleave  to  their  hearts  as  tiiey  go. 
How  deeply,  as  the  good  ship  sails  out 
into  the  open  sea,  is  she  freighted  with 
memories  and  affections.     Every  eye  ii 
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tamed  towards  the  recedmc^  coast,  as  if 
the  puips  oi  another  farewell  were  to  be 
endured  Fade  slowly,  shores  that  en- 
oiele  their  homes!  Shine  brightly,  ye 
^es,  over  those  dear  ones  whom  they 
IsATebdiind!  They  round  the  capes  of 
oomtineiits,  they  traverse  every  zone^  their 
*  oroases  every  sea,  bat  still,  brighter 
L  the  southern  oross  or  the  polar  star, 
im  their  souls  the  light  of  their 
distant  homes.  In  the  calm  moonlight 
ciee  before  the  marinerthe  forms  of  those 
whom  he  loves;  in  the  pauses  of  the  gale 
he  bears  the  voices  of  his  children.  Beat 
upon  by  the  tempest,  worn  down  with 
lamr,  he  endures  alL  Welcome  care  and 
toil,  if  these  may  bring  peace  and  happi- 
ness to  those  dew  ones  who  meet  around 
his  distent  fireside. 

And  the  thoughts  of  those  in  that 
home,  oompaasing  the  ^lobe,  follow  him 
wherever  he  goes.  Their  prayers  blend 
with  afl  the  winds  whii^  swell  his  sails. 
Their  sifeetions  hover  over  his  dreams, 
flidldren  count  the  months  and  the  days 
of  a  father's  absence.  The  babe  leanis 
to  love  lum  and  to  lisp  his  name.  Not  a 
midnight  storm  strikes  their  dwelling, 
bat  tEe  wife  starts  from  her  sleep,  as  if 
she  heard,  in  the  wailings  of  the  wind, 
the  sad  forebodings  of  danger  and  wreck. 
Not  a  soft  wind  blows,  but  comes  to  her 
heart  as  a  gentle  messenger  from  the 
distant  seas. 

And  after  yean  of  absence,  they  ap> 
pvoach  ^eir  native  shores.  As  the  day 
dosea,  they  can  see  the  summits  of  the 
distent  highlands,  hanging  like  stationary 
clouds  on  the  horizon.  Ajud  long  before 
the  ni^t  is  over,  their  sleepless  eyes 
eateh  the  light  glancing  across  the  rim  of 
the  seas,  from  we  light  house  at  the  en- 
tnmee  of  the  bay.  With  the  morning 
they  sre  moored  in  the  harbor.  T!b» 
newspsfwrs  announce  her  arrival.  But 
here  again,  how  little  of  her  cargo  is  of 
that  matenal  kind  which  can  be  reckoned 
in  dollars  and  cents.  She  is  freighted 
with  human  l^e^^^  ^th  anxieties,  and 
hopes  and  fears.  There  are  many  there, 
WM  have  not  dared  to  ask  the  pilot  of 
home.  The  souls  of  many,  which  yester- 
day weie  full  of  joy,  are  now  overshad- 
owed with  anxiety.  They  almost  hesi- 
tate to  leave  the  snip,  and  pause  for  some 
osie  from  the  shore  to  answer  those  ques- 
tions  of  home  and  of  those  they  love, 
which  they  dare  not  utter.  There  are 
mSBy  joyfol  meetings,  and  some  that  are 
tefl  oi  sooow* 


Let  us  follow  one  of  this  crew.  He  is 
still  a  youth.  Years  ago,  of  a  wild,  and 
reckless,  and  rovinff  spirit,  he  left  his 
home.  He  had  fallen  into  temptations 
which  had  been  too  strong  for  his  feeble 
virtues.  His  feet  had  been  familiar 
with  the  paths  of  sin  and  shame.  Bat 
during  the  present  voyage,  sickness  and 
reflection  have  ''brought  him  to  him- 
self. "  Full  of  remorse  for  evil  courses, 
and  for  that  parental  love  which  he  had 
slighted,  he  has  said,  ''Iwill  arise  and 
go  to  my  father's;"  they  who  gave  me 
birth  shall  no  longer  mourn  over  me  as 
lost.  I  will  smooth  the  pathway  of  age 
for  them,  and  be  the  support  of  thmr 
feeble  steps.  He  is  on  his  way  to  where 
they  dwell  in  the  country.  As  the  sun  is 
setting,  he  can  see,  from  an  eminence 
over  which  the  road  passes,  their  solitary 
home  on  a  distsnt  hlll-«de.  O  scene  of 
beauty,  such  as,  to  him,  no  other  land 
can  showl  There  is  the  church,  here  a 
school-house,  and  the  homes  of  those 
whom  he  knew  in  childhood.  He  can 
see  the  places  where  he  used  to  watch  the 
golden  sunset,  not,  as  now,  with  a  heart 
full  of  penitence,  and  fear,  and  sorrow, 
for  wasted  years,  but  in  the  innocent 
days  of  youth.  There  are  the  pastures 
and  the  woods,  where  he  wandwed  full 
of  the  dreams  and  hopes  of  childhood — 
fond  hopes  and  dreams  that  have  issued 
in  such  sad  realities.  The  scene  to  oth«ni 
would  be  but  an  ordinarv  one.  But  to 
him,  the  spirit  gives  it  life.  It  is  cov- 
ered all  over  with  the  golden  hues  of 
memory.  His  heart  leaps  forward  to  his 
home,  but  his  feet  linger.  May  not 
death  have  been  there?  May  not  those 
lips  be  hushed  in  the  sUence  of  the  grave, 
from  which  he  hoped  to  hear  the  words 
of  love  and  forgiveness.  He  pauses  on 
the  way,  and  does  not  approach  till  he 
beholds  a  li|fht  shining  through  the  un- 
curtained wmdows  of  the  humble  dwell- 
ing. And  even  now  his  lumd  is  drawn 
back,  which  was  raised  to  lift  the  latdi. 
He  would  see  if  all  are  there.  With  a 
trembling  heart  he  looks  into  the  win- 
dow,~-and  there — blessed  sight! — ^he  be- 
holds his  mother,  busy  as  was  her  wont, 
and  his  father,  only  grown  more  reverend 
with  increasing  affe,  reading  that  holy 
book  which  he  had  tau^t  his  son  to  re- 
vere, but  which  that  son  had  so  forgotten. 
But  there  were  others;  and  lo!  one  by 
one  they  enter,  young  sisters,  who,  when 
he  last  saw  them,  were  but  children  that 
sate  upon  the  knee,  but  have  now  grown 
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up  almost  to  womanly  yean.  And  now 
another  fear  leiaee  him.  How  shall  they 
receiTe  him?  BCay  not  he  be  forgotten? 
May  they  not  reject  him?  But  he  will, 
at  least,  enter.  He  raises  the  latoh, — 
with  a  heart  too  fall  for  utterance,  he 
stands,  silent  and  timid,  in  the  doorway. 
The  father  raises  his  head,  the  mother 
pauses  and  turns  to  look  at  the  guest  who 
enters.  It  is  bat  a  moment,  when  burst 
from  their  lips  the  fond  words  of  xeoog- 
nition — ^my  son !  my  son !  Blessed  wonU, 
which  have  told,  so  fully  that  nothing  re- 
mains to  be  told,  the  undying  starength  of 
parental  love.  To  a  traveler,  who  might 
that  niffht  have  passed  this  cottage  among 
the  hiUs,  if  he  had  observed  it  at  all,  it 
would  have  spoken  of  nothing  but  daily 
toil,  of  decent  comfort,  of  obscure  for- 
tunes. Tet  at  that  very  hour,  it  was 
filled  with  thanksgivings  which  rose  like 
incense  to  the  Iwavens,  because  that, 
' '  he  who  was  lost,  was  found;  and  he  that 
was  dead,  was  alive  again. " 

Thus  ever  under  the  visible  is  the  in- 
visible. Through  dead  material  forms 
circulate  the  ouirents  of  spiritual  Ufe. 
Desert  rocks,  and  seas,  and  shores,  are 
humanised  by  the  presence  of  man,  and 
be9ome  alive  with  memories  and  affec- 
tions. There  is  a  life  which  appears, 
and  under  it,  in  every  heart,  is  a  life 
which  does  not  appear,  which  is  to  Uie 
foraier  as  the  depths  of  the  sea  to  the 
waves,  and  the  bubbles,  <*iad  the  spray, 
on  its  surface.  There  is  not  an  obscure 
house  among  the  mountains,  where  the 
whole  romance  of  life,  from  its  dawn  to 
its  setting,  through  its  brightness  and 
through  its  gloom,  is  not  lived  through. 
The  commonest  events  of  the  day  are 
products  of  the  same  passions  and  afiec- 
tionsy  which,  in  other  spheres,  decide  the 
fate  of  kingdoms.  Outwardly,  the  on- 
goings of  oidiuary  life  are  like  the  move- 
ments of  machinery,  lifeless,  mechanical, 
common-place  repetitions  of  the  same 
trifling  events.  But  they  are  neither  life- 
less, nor  old,  nor  trifling.  The  passions 
and  affections  make  them  ever  new  and 
original,  and  the  most  unimportant  acts 
of  the  day  reach  forward  in  their  results 
into  the  shadows  of  eternity. 


He  that  will  set  the  hearts  of  other 
men  on  fire  with  the  love  of  Christy 
most  himself  bum  with  love. 


BTSBNAL  Lm. 

BT  BIV.  W.  M.  PUKSHOH,  M.  ▲. 

That  there  is  another  world,  ontlyiBf 
from  the  field  of  sense,  with  whidi  esch 
of  us  has  a  subtle  and  personal  oonnse- 
ti<m,  is  a  truth  to  which  instinct  indinsL 
niiidi  resson  yearns  to  demonstnte,  sua 
upon  which  Scripture  has  fastened  the 
certainty  of  a  positive  revelation.  The 
idea  of  a  future  world  in  the  abstract  is 
probably  present  to  every  man.  It  may 
be  fairly  questioned  whether,  on  tins 
matter,  there  ever  was  an  infideL  Some 
have  professed  to  disbelieve,  I  know; 
and  in  those  years  of  unbridled  osnival 
which  preceded  the  first  French  Kerofai- 
tion,  they  wrote  upon  the  walls  of  CSawr 
tian  temples,  ''Death  is  an  eteraal 
sleep;''  but  that  was  the  mad  act  of  pes- 
sion,  and  those  that  were  the  wildest  in 
the  delirium  were  the  most  sapentitioias 
in  solitude,  and  turned  pale  when  obhos 
were  sinister,  and  when  the  avengmg 
conscience  woke  up  upon  the  blsspheming 
death-bed.  There  have  been  othecs  iriw 
have  affected  scepticism,  but  in  all  esses 
the  rebel  heart  has  been  the  prompter  to 
the  inquisitive  intellect,  and  uie  wish  Hie 
father  to  the  thought.  I  hold  it  impas- 
sible for  any  to  entertain  the  idea  of  a  fu- 
ture world  without  being  haonted,  to  e^ 
the  least  of  it,  by  the  tremendoos  poni- 
biUties  of  its  truth.  A  man  mmr  ezdnde 
it;  he  may  lose  sight  of  it  amid  the  en- 
tanglements of  sophistry;  he  may  rush 
to  escape  from  it  into  some  garish  hall  ef 
pleasure,  or  into  some  desperate  entsr- 
prise  wnere  passion  murders 
but  let  the  thought  once  have  a  1 
ment  within — ^let  it  present  itself  br 
and  in  all  its  relations  before  his 
and  the  man  cannot  refuse  itsadmowi- 
edgment;  all  his  instinct  will  rise  up  in 
its  favor,  and  will  protest  against  Uw 
scepticism  which  would  belie  them.  As- 
pirations after  immortality,  stifled  often 
but  not  dead,  will  become  mutinous  if 
thev  be  not  allowed  expression;  bat  then 
will  be  a  crashing  of  Realties  in  munmov 
ing  dissent  withm  him,  like  the  dashtng 
of  swords  in  a  council  chamber  when  the 
decision  has  been  given  for  war.  Breth- 
ren, you  know  that  there  is  a  falare 
world;  it  does  not  require  anyaignment 
to  prove  it  No  train  of  reasoning  would 
impress  it  more  condLusively  upon 
mind.    There  is  a  force  in  thai  < 
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oaM  o€  jovan  which  rtaitles  you  with  ih« 
nmambcmnoe,  oftentinifis  when  you  would 
zttlhfir  f oTget  it,  that  yon  miut  live  for 
ever.  You  know  that  life  is  not  a  brief 
beaeon-fire  which  in  a  moment  is  kindled, 
■paiklea,  and  is  quenched;  but  a  sun 
rvfiag  tlie  day  of  man's  present,  sufieriag 
a  aboKt  occultation  in  the  grave,  and  then 
rising  for  eternal  shining  in  t^e  sky  of 
ioimortality.  You  know  all  this;  there 
is  a  keen  and  a  resUess  instinct  within 
yon  wliich  apprises  you  of  it  continually. 
llie  monarch  of  Macedon  had  his  mes- 
senger at  hand  to  remind  him  in  the 
■ddat  of  his  featirity, ''  Philip,  remem- 
ber ihoa  art  mortal!"  The  keen  and 
rostloan  instinct  which  you  may  not 
wholly  silence,  performs  this  office  for 
yon,  and  reminds  you — does  it  not? — 
amid  the  tumult  of  the  life  that  now  is, 
of  that  life  which  is  beyond, — so  solemn, 
so  atill,  so  changeless,  so  inscrutable,— 
whiab  is  the  ii^eritance,  the  belonging  of 
yoa  aU.  There,  in  the  cradle,  is  your 
beginning,  but  there,  in  the  grave,  is  net 
joarenX  Your  life  will  be  hidden  in 
mortality;  but  when  the^  search  for  it, 
the  aepukhre  will  deny  its  possession, 
and  the  ffrave  will  say;  *'  it  is  not  in 
mBy*^  and  destruotion  and  death  will  say, 
**we  have  heard  the  fame  thereof  with 
o«r  ears. "    You  must  live  forever! 

And  then  it  is  equally  true,  and  it  is 
equally  impressed,  perhaps,  upon  the 
universal  consciousness,  that  this  future 
world  ia  a  state  of  conscious,  as  well  as 
of  immortal,  existence.  The  thought  of 
reaponaibility  ia  co-extensive  with  the 
thought  of  immortality;  and  that  con- 
scious future  existence  has  a  retributive 
connection  with  the  doings  of  the  present 
life.  Immortal  existence — ^responsible 
mortal  existence — ^isthe  heritage  of  you 
alL  Imagination  has  darted  down  into 
the  fathomless  obscure,  and,  basing  her 
visions  upon  some  izaditionary  remem- 
brancea  of  an  original  revelation,  has 
peopled  the  world  to  come  with  angelic 
or  misshapen  forms,  and  with  all  the  ac- 
oesaories  of  beauty  or  of  terror.  You 
cannot  get  rid  of  this  belief,  travel  where 
yon  yim.  Go  and  examine  the  records 
of  ancient  paganisms;  go  and  trace  out 
theabori^nal  idolatries  of  the  Western 
worid;  go  look  into  the  voluptuous  im- 
posture of  Mohammed,  and  ^rou  find  un- 
deriying  them  all  the  same  idea  of  pro- 
bation snd  of  recompense.  Each  of 
them,  of  course,  looks  upon  the  matter 
ton  its  own  stand-point,  and  conceives 


of  itas  adapted  to  its  own  votaries;  but 
the  idea  of  conscious  responsible  exist- 
ence is,  beyond  all  question,  present  with 
them  all.  Heaven — a  vast  hunting  field 
to  the  untutored  Indian,  a  Walhalla  of 
heroes  to  the  classical  martial  pagan,  a 
sensual  court  of  houristo  the  voluptuous 
Mussulman — as  in  all  systems  regarded 
as  something  awarded  for  fidelity  here,  a 
renewal  of  tiie  pursuits  and  intercourses 
of  earth,  and  a  perpetuity  of  interest  in 
the  affiurs  of  this  mortal  coU. 


'»WO#I^^W»<*»» 


ainiN  S8TE1B. 

The  chronioles  of  great  women  have 
been  somewhat  confined  to  modem 
times.  History  is  full  of  heroic  acts, 
striking  virtues,  wonderful  sacrifices, 
and  ejuJted  heroism,  of  distinguished 
women  ;  but  little  has  been  said  of  the 
illustrious  women  of  the  scripture — 
little,  we  should  say,  comparatively 
speaking.  They  have  been  honored, 
applauded,  selected  as  models  of  vir- 
tue ;  but  pro&ne  history  has  not  done 
them  ample  justice.  Their  lives,  it  is 
true,  were  secluded;  and  few  striking 
occasions  occurred  for  history  to  note  or 
applaud.  Foremost  in  the  list  of  illus- 
trious women  is  Queen  Esther.  Her 
history  is  a  remarkable  ona  Few 
wom«i,  of  modem  times,  united  so 
much  beauty  to  so  much  worth  and 
virtue,  so  much  piety,  purity,  faith,  de- 
cision, exalted  character,  eminent 
scrvioos. 

The  book  of  Esther,  in  which  great 
historical  events  are  recorded,  is  well 
known  to  the  reading  world.  There 
is  so  much  interest  in  the  narrative, 
the  story  is  so  extraordinary,  and  the 
result  so  great  and  startling,  that,  by 
some,  it  might  have  been  considered  a 
mere  romance — one  of  those  Persian 
tales  and  fabidous  stories  which 
abound  in  that  empire;  but  it  has 
been  cautiously  and  understandingly 
incorporated  in  the  Jewish  canons; 
and,   although  there  are  doubts  as  to 
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whom  the  anthorahip  «f  the  book  of 
Esther  should  be  ascribed — ^whether 
to  Mordecai,  to  Ezra,  the  scribe,  to 
Joachim,  the  high  priest,  or  the  events 
collected  in  a  book,  by  order  of  the 
Qreat  Synagogue,  asit  k  conjectund  by 
the  learned  Dnpin — it  is  co^ainthat 
all  the  events  recorded  in  t^t  book 
did,  actually,  occur,  and  were  so  writ- 
ten in  the  Persian  chronicles  ;  and  Sir 
Robert  Ker  Porter,  in  his  travels 
through  Persia,  speaks  of  the  tombs 
of  Esther  and  MJordeoai  being  still 
standing  at  Shuaan.  The  chronology 
of  the  book,  however,  is  very  uncer- 
tain, and  it  is  soanewhAt  diffiicnlt  to 
ascertain  who  was  the  Persian  monarch 
BpdkBtk  of  in  scripture  as  the  king 
Ahasuerus.  Archbishop  Usher  says 
it  was  Darius  Hystaspes  who  married 
Esther ;  that  Ataasa  was  the  Y ashti, 
and  Artystina  the  Esther  ;  but  histo- 
ry gives  so  much  character  to  these 
personages,  as  is  recorded  in  the  book. 
Soaliger  will  have  it  that  Xerxes  was 
the  Ahasuents,  and  Hameetres  the 
Esther;  but,  then,  Hamestres  was  a 
woman  of  violent  charaeter,  inconti- 
nent, and  tyrannical,  unlike  Queen 
Esther  in  every  respect. 

There  are  two  books  of  Esther. 
One  is  apocryphal;  and,  from  that 
book,  it  is  evident  that  Artaxerxes 
was  the  king  of  Ahasuerus.  Not  Ar- 
taxerxes  caUed  Mnemon,  but  Artaxer- 
xes  T/n^g»™^T>iiR  Joaephus  says  it 
was  he.  Severus  Sulpitius  says  it  was 
he.  Most  of  the  ancient  and  modem 
writers  speak  of  this  monarch  as  the 
king  Ahasuerus,  from  the  well  known 
&ct  that  he  was  ever  kind  to  the  Jews, 
and  sent  Ezra  and  Nehemiato  raise  up 
the  Jews  in  Jerusalem,  to  repair  their 
broken  fortunes,  and  reassemble  the 
nation.  These  historical  facts  disposed 
of,  let  us  see  where  the  events  occurred 
which  are  narrated  in  the  book  of 
Esther. 

Persia  in  which  were  the  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-seven  provinces  of 
Ahasuerus,  extended  from  the  Helles- 
pont to  Indus,  2800  miles,  and  from 


Pontns  to  the  shores  of  Arabia,  2000 
miles.  It  was  founded  by  Gyms  tiie 
Great,  2399  years  ago,  and  was  a  most 
powerful  empire. 

The  kings  after  Cyrus,  were  Oamby- 
88S,  Darius,  Xerxes  the  Great,  Artaba- 
nes,  Artaxerxes,  Longimanus  (Ahaaae- 
rus),  and  other  kings  of  minor  note^ 
down  to  Alexander  the  Great,  who 
conquered  it,  Persepolis  being  the 
capital.  The  city  of  Shusan,  in  wludi 
the  great  evwits  to  which  we  now  re- 
fer ooonrred,  was  the  ancient  Sosa.  It 
was  built  by  Tithonns,  the  fitther  of 
Menmon,  and  was  surrounded  by  a 
wall  one  hundred  and  twenty  stadia  in 
dzcumferenca  The  palace  of  the  king 
was  built  of  the  finest  white  marble, 
and  was  covered  with  gold  and  pre- 
cious stosMB.  Indeed,  Uie  book  <^mii8 
witii  some  indications  of  the  splendor 
of  that  palace;  for  the  pavilion  in 
which  the  banquet  was  held  is  de- 
scribed in  Scripture  as  ''being  fastened, 
with  cords  of  fine  linen  and  purple,  to 
silver  rings  and  pillars  of  marble,"  and 
their  ottomans  '4yf  gold  and  silver  upon 
pavements  of  red  and  blue  and  white 
marble;*'  and,  in  fact,  the  origin  of 
this  banquet  to  all  the  nobles  was  to 
show  ''the  riches  of  his  glorious  king- 
dom, and  the  honor  of  his  excellent 
majesty,  in  the  court  of  the  garden  of 
the  king's  palace."     So  says  the  hook. 

This  banquet  given  to  all  Uie  princes 
and  nobles  of  the  land,  may  be  consid- 
ered as  the  origin  and  cause  of  all  the 
wonderful  events  which  subsequently 
occurred.  It  was  not  the  custom 
among  those  heathens,  as  among  the 
Musselmen,  to  conceal  their  women — 
to  hide  them  from  the  public  gaze,  and 
vail  their  &06S. 

Women  had  their  rights,  among  the 
Persians,  and  mingled  on  all  proper 
occasions,  in  the  general  festivities; 
but,  on  this  important  event,  a  ban- 
quet which  was  to  last  seven  dajrs,  tiie 
Queen  Yashti  refused  to  be  present; 
aware  that,  in  a  weekly  flestival,  con- 
tinued night  and  day,  when  the  golden 
winecup  passed  briskly  around,    and 
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reToh  flhook  throii|^ioot 
ikm  splendui  iMviiiotifl^  it  was  not  a 
proper  place  fot  a  lady  to  be  Roon. 
Nev«rtlifil60B  as  the  scripture  tells  us, 
in  order  to  do  honor  to  the  king^  she 
'^made  a  feast  for  the  women,  aiiart, 
m  the  royal  honse  which  belonged  to 
king  Ahanienis."  She  had  a  banquet 
of  her  own,  for  tii«)  ladies  of  her  court. 
It  will  be  reooUected  that  this  ban- 
quet of  seTen  days  waa  but  the  finale 
to  a  festiTal  which  had  lasted  six 
iDontha;  and  it  was  on  the  last  day, 
when  the  wine  was  served  in  veaseb 
of  gokl,  and  every  one  called  upon 
to  drink  freely^  when  the  king  had  ex- 
hibited every  thing,  in  proof  of  his 
power  and  |^ory,  l£e  idea  suddenly  oc- 
curred to  him,  that  the  brightest  Jewel 
in  his  crown — his  surpassingly  beauti- 
ful queen — ^had  not  yet  been  presented 
to  hu  guests.  He  loved  her,  was  vain 
of  her  exceedingly  great  attractions, 
and  was  determined  that  she  should 
shine  the  bright  effulgent  star  of  the 
banquet — ^the  observed  of  all  observers; 
and  he  ordered  seven  chamberhiins  to 
introduce  her,  arrayed  in  her  royal  ap- 
pnrel,  in  order,  as  the  book  says,  ''to 
ahow  the  people  and  prmces  her  beau- 
ty." 

How  few  there  are,  even  in  our  day, 
idio  oonld  have  resisted  the  temptation 
of  such  an  honor!  How  many  a  fe- 
male heart  would  have  bounded  at  ihe 
pircMpect  of  so  muoL  admiration  and 
adoration  from  the  assembled  princes 
and  nagnatesof  tiie  land— how  carefully 
she  would  have  made  her  toilet^  how 
many  graces  would  have  flung  them- 
■elves  around  her  peerless  person — 
with  what  majesty  she  would  have 
walked  through  the  imperial  pavilion, 
receiving  the  homage  of  her  guests, 
seating  henelf  on  the  throne  of  gold 
and  ivory  by  the  side  of  her  king  and 
husband!  Not  so  Queen  Vashti. 
"She  refused  to  come  at  the  king's 
commandment"  She  considered  it  im- 
modest and  unbecoming,  as  a  lady  and 
a  queen,  to  be  gased  at  by  drunken 
conrtieia,  and  admired  by  a  motley 
crsw  of  besotted  guests ;  she  refused  to 


come.  The  honor  of  her  husband,  her 
own  nice  feelings  of  delicacy  and  pro- 
priety admonished  her  of  the  fact  that 
her  presence,  at  such  a  time,  at  the 
banquet,  was,  at  once,  improper  and 
uncalled  for ;  and  she  refused  to  come. 

That  refuiial  saved  the  Jewish  peo- 
pla  The  Almighty,  in  implanting  in 
her  mind  the  sense  of  what  is  due  to 
the  dignity  of  her  sex,  intended,  at 
the  same  time,  to  make  that  refusal 
the* cause  of  a  glorious  issue  to  the 
Jews. 

''The  king,"  so  says  the  book,  "was 
very  wroth,  and  his  anger  burned 
within  him."  He  had  ^diibited  to 
his  guests  the  splendor  of  lus  posses- 
sions, and  the  plenitude  of  his  power, 
yet»  on  the  last  day  of  the  banquet,  he 
was  rebuked  by  the  decisiveness  of  the 
queen — he  was  not  an  absolute  mon- 
arch. What  was  to  be  done?  Take 
her  life  he  dare  not ;  there  were  laws 
in  Persia  not  to  be  disregarded ;  and 
he  called  his  cabinet  together,  to  know 
what  should  be  done  to  his  disobe- 
dient queen ;  and  they  determined  to 
divorce  her — to  strip  her  of  her  crown 
and  power,  and  send  her,  forthwith,  a 
wanderer.  She  paid  the  penalty  of 
her  modest  firmness;  but  her  suffer- 
ings were,  ultimately,  joy  to  countless 
thousands.  Her  disgrace  averted  the 
distructicm  of  the  entire  Jewish  peo- 
ple; and  here,  for  the  first  time,  Es- 
ther is  introduced  to  our  notice. 

Scripture  enumerates  many  Jewish 
maidens  and  women  who  were  an 
honor  to  Israel.  Our  mothers  Sarah, 
Rebecca,  Leah,  and  Rachel,  in  the 
days  of  patriarchs,  were  models  of 
wives  and  mothers^  pious,  obedient, 
kind  and  hospitable,  eminent  for  every 
virtua  Deborah,  Miriam,  and  others, 
were  greatly  distLnguished ;  but  we 
doubt  if  any  were  to  be  compared  to 
the  greatness  of  character,  firmness  of 
purpose,  unbounded  love  of  her  people, 
consistency,  devotion,  equal  to  Esther. 
She  stands  out,  in  bold  relief,  unap- 
proaohed,  and  unapproachabla  She 
was  an  orphan  and  a  captive,  the 
cousui  of  Mordecai,  a  Benjaminito,  who 
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was  carried  captive  to  Babylon  by  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, who  had  adc^ted  hw  as 
his  daughter,  under  the  Hebrew  name 
of  Hadassah. 

Murdecai  was  a  man  of  great  mor^ 
al  and  intellectual  worth — a  shrewd 
politician,  an  able  statesman — a  bold, 
courageous,  pious,  devoted,  patriotic 
man  ;  and  he  educated  his  adopted 
daughter  with  great  care  and  tender- 
ness; and  she  amply  repaid  all^the 
affection  and  kindness  bestowed  upon 
her.  Independent  of  great  beauty 
and  symmetry  of  person,  she  was  blessed 
with  every  modest,  becoming  quality, 
full  of  amiable  feelings  and  sweetness 
of  temper,  and  the  most  graceful  and 
engaging  maners. 

VHien  the  kinj»  divorced  his  wife,  and 
gave  orders  to  assemble  all  the  beauti- 
ful maidens  of  Persia,  from  whom  be 
could  select  a  queen,  Mordecai  deter- 
mined that  his  adopted  daughter 
should  become  one  of  the  candidates. 
Hazardous  as  was  the  experiment, 
|>ainfiil  the  privation,  yet  a  secret 
voice  and  spirit  urged  him  to  make  the 
attempt*.  He  consulted  lier  on  the 
subject,  and  she  consented;  and, 
among  other  cautious  lessons  of  pru- 
dence, he  admonished  her  not  to  let  it  be 
known  that  she  was  a  Jewess,  as  they 
were  captives  in  the  land,  and  preju- 
dice might  mar  her  advancement. 
The  book  says  "it  came  to  pass,  that,  \ 
when  many  maidens  were  gathered  in- 
to Shusan,  the  palace,  to  the  custody 
of  Hegai,  the  chamberlain,  Esther  was 
brought,  also,  to  the  king's  house." 

It  was,  no  doubt,  hard  for  Mordecai 
to  part  with  his  child ;  probably  his 
only  solace  in  ca{>tivity,  the  joy  of  lus 
age,  and  the  companion  of  his  leisure 
hour — harder  still  to  urge  upon  her 
the  concealment  of  her  religious  fiadth 
— a  faith  which,  in  the  face  of  every 
prejudice,  might  speak,  trumpet- 
tongued,  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
But  it  was  a  good  purpose  he  designed 
to  bring  about.  Po8siV)ly  Esther 
might  find  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the 
king ;  her  beauty  and  modest  deport- 
ment  might  win   him ;  she  miglit  be 


destiiied  to  be  qnaea  of  P« 
then — what  then  were  the 
hopes  of  Mordecai  f  that  Jus 
should  reign  in  pomp  and 
riches  and  honor,  over  the  one  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  provinoest  No,  not 
so.  She  wfs  a  Jewess.  Herpaopls 
were  captives,  spread  over  the  nnlii, 
well  treated,  it  was  true ;  bat  an  hoar 
of  calamity  might  anive  to  threaten 
their  distruotion ;  and  then  Esther  the 
queen,  from  her  exalted  position  and 
persuasive  powers,  might  aavethsHu 
Such  was  ihe  pious,  the  laudable  aan- 
bition  of  Mordecai  He  brou|^ther 
to  the  king^s  honae,  gave  her  a  word 
a£  paternal  counsel,  and  consigned  her 
to  the  care  of  the  chamberlain,  to  nn- 
dergo  her  probation  for  twelve  kag 
months;  and  such  was  his  anxiety  for 
the  snooessf  ol  unme  of  the  experiment, 
that  ''he  walked  every  day  More  the 
ooort  of  the  women's  hoose,  to  know 
how  Esther  did,  and  what  shoald  be- 
come of  her ;"  nay,  to  snoh  an  extent 
had  tUs  sotioitude  for  her  snoQess 
reached,  that  he  finally  puichaaed  or 
solicited  the  humble  situation  of  pwisr 
in  the  palace,  and  took  his  station  dai- 
ly in  the  discharge  of  his  new  daties, 
without  any  one  being  aware  of  the 
deep  interest  he  had  at  stake.  Those 
ladiiBS  whose  beauty  and  aooompliah- 
ments  authorized  their  admission  to 
the  palace,  as  candidittss  for  the  high 
honor  destined  to  one  of  them,  were 
all  treated  with  princely  distinetinB 
They  had  separate  apartments,  nnmer- 
ous  attendants,  and  aplended  dresses. 
They  felt  their  dignity  and  importance; 
their  pride  was  flattered ;  their  power 
acknowledged ;  and  each  haughtily  im- 
agined that  she  was  to  be  the  fovorite 
choice  of  the  king.  Esther,  on  the 
contrary,  carried  into  the  palace  her 
usual  meekness  and  modesty — her 
unwillingness  to  give  unneoeeBSiy 
trouble,  her  sweetness  of  diqpositioa, 
and  the  absence  of  all  pride  or  a£bota- 
tion;  and  Hegai,  the  distingniAed 
chamberlain,  was  so  struok  with  her 
amiable  deportment  that,  after  giving 
her  every   thing  reqnred  by  her   posi- 
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tftan,  ^he  preferred  her  and  her  maids  in- 
to itte  best  place  of  the  house  of  wo- 


And  noir  the  hour  of  trial  arrived ; 
the  important  day,  big  with  the  fate 
of  80  many  ladies,  who,  with  throb- 
bing hearts^  were  to  venture  on  the 
Izial  for  the  king's  lova  They  ar- 
rayed themselves  with  all  possible 
splendor.  We  can  imagine  how  mag- 
nificently they  were  attired — ^with 
coronets  of  gems,  pnrple  and  fine 
linen — what  brilliant  complexions, 
what  a  galaxy  of  beanty,  must  have 
been  present,  on  that  day,  at  the  court 
of  the  king's  palace!  When  Esther's 
tern  for  attiring  had  arrived,  and 
the  chamberlain  was  determined  that 
she  should  be  the  bright  peculiar  star, 
if  crowns  of  jewels,  velvet  trains,  the 
purest  cosmetics,  and  magnificent 
robes  could  make  her  so,  the  book  tells 
us  ''she  required  nothing^' — that  is,  no 
cosily  ornaments,  no  royal  appendage ; 
bat,  with  simple  unadorned  majesty, 
with  modest  looks  and  downcast  eyes, 
with  the  ''pure  red  and  white,  which 
he  who  blends  the  rainbow"  had  man- 
tled on  her  cheek,  she  walked  into  the 
presence  of  the  king;  and  she  tri- 
umphed. The  Almighty  was  her 
friend;  and  the  Jewish  maiden  was 
pitxslaimed  queen  at  Persia.  ''The 
king  loved  Esther  above  all  the  wo- 
men ;  and  she  obtained  grace  and  favor 
in  his  sight,  more  than  all  the  virgins  ; 
so  that  he  set  the  royal  crown  upon 
her  head,  and  made  her  queen  instead 
of  Vashti." 

Mordecai,  we  can  readily  imagine,  was 
overjoyed  at  her  success ;  yet  he  did 
not  make  himself  known  to  the' king. 
He  enjoined  upon  Esther  not  to  re- 
veal her  nation  and  her  creed ;  the 
time  had  not  arrived.  "Esther  did 
the  commandment  of  Mordecai,  as 
when  she  was  brought  tip  with  him,'' 
thus  evincing  her  gratitude  and  filial 
affection,  for  her  kind  friend  and 
fiitber,  even  when  surrounded  by 
wealth  and  power.  While  Mordecai 
oontinned  in  his  humble  station  as 
May  4. 


porter  to  the  king's  palace,  he  over- 
heard two  conspirators  plotting  the 
king's  life ;  and  he  immediately  con- 
veyed to  the  queen  knowledge  of  the 
fact ;  and  they  were  arrested  and  put  to 
death.  This  important  event  was  re- 
corded in  the  chronicles  of  Persia ;  and 
Mordecai,  and  his  agency  in  the  a^air, 
were  soon  forgotten. 

And  now  a  very  important  person- 
age makes  his  appearance  in  this  event- 
ful history — the  prime  minister  Ha- 
inan. He  was  a  man  of  great  address 
— ^bold,  haughty,  ambitious,  and  re- 
vengeful. He  was  a  great  favorite 
with  the  king.  His  services  had 
given  him  unbounded  unfiuence  at 
court;  and  he  enjoyed  rank,  honor, 
and  immense  wealth.  Such  a  man, 
second  only  to  the  king,  received  as 
much  homage  as  the  sovereign  himself. 
It  was  customary  then,  as  it  is  now, 
"to  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the 
knee,"  to  power  and  authority.  He 
who  had  office  and  honor  in  his  gift 
was  sure  to  have  followers  and  fawn- 
ing syoophanta  Every  man  bowed 
down  betbre  him,  as  the  prime  minis- 
ter walked  into  the  palace.  All  prostra- 
ted themselves  in  his  presence,  except- 
ing Mordecai ;  and  why  did  he  refuse 
to  follow  in  the  general  homage] 
Was  it  from  pride,  anger,  or  revenge  ? 
Not  so.  He  was  a  Jew.  It  was  iaoi- 
atry  to  throw  himself  prostrate  on 
earth,  before  man;  besides,  Haman 
was  an  Amalekit^— a  bitter  enemy  to 
the  Jews.  He  did  not  like  the  chwic- 
ter  of  the  man ;  and  he  let  him  pass 
unnoticed.  "Mordecai  bowed  not, 
nor  did  him  reverence."  At  first  Ha- 
man passed  it  by  unnoticed ;  but  day 
after  day,  no  reverence,  no  salutation, 
no  token  of  respect.  His  attendants 
complained  of  the  indignity ;  and,  at 
length,  it  aroused  in  Haman  the  spirit 
of  revenge.  He  discovered,  also,  that 
Mordecai  was  a  Jew ;  and  his  violence 
and  hatred  knew  no  bounds.  He  did 
not  order  him  to  be  bastinadoed  or 
strangled,  which  he  could  have  done. 
That  was  too  poor  a  revenge  for  his  in- 
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suited  dignity;  and  he  resolved  that 
the  whole  nation  should  die;  the 
many  millions  spread  over  the  Persian 
territories  should  perish  by 'the  sword. 
He  knew  that  his  influence  with  the 
king  could  procure  a  decree,  which 
could  not  be  revoked;  and,  being 
found  of  sorcery  and  witchcraft,  he 
determined,  by  cesting  pur,  as  it  is 
called  in  scripture,  meaning  to  cast 
lots,  for  the  day  ;  and,  fortunately,  it 
fell  in  the  month  of  Adar,  the 
thirteenth  day,  which  gave  twelve 
months'  grace  to  the  victims  of  malice 
and  revenge. 

Haman,  having  fixed  the  day  for  the 
massacre,  applied  to  the  king  for  a  de- 
cree, representing  the  Jews  to  be  a 
worthless  race  of  outcasts^ — of  differ- 
ent religion,  difficult  to  govern,  hav- 
ing no  union,  no  alliance  with  the 
Persians,  and  a  stain  and  blot  on  the 
national  escutcheon ;  and,  to  fix  the 
wavering  policy  of  thd  king,  particu- 
larly in  losing  subjects  who  produced 
^revenue,  he  promised  the  king  ten 
thousand  talents  of  silver,  upwards  of 
nine  millions  of  dollars.  The  king, 
without  reflection,  without  inquiry, 
without  the  caution  and  deliberation 
due  to  so  important  aiid  sanguinary 
a  measure,  gave  his  signate-ring  to 
Hamnn  to  affix  to  the  decree;  and  the 
fate  of  all  Israel  was  sealed — all,  we 
might  say,  because  there  were  but  few 
remaining  at  Jenisaleni,  and  they  were 
without  home  or  a  temple.  The  de- 
cree went  forth  '^to  destroy,  to  kill,  to 
cause  to  perish,  all  Jews,  both  old  and 
young,  little  children  and  wouien,  on 
one  day,  even  on  the  thirteenth  day 
of  Adar ;  and  all  the  spoils  were  to  go 
into  the  king's  coffers."  This  was  a 
thunderbolt  to  the  poor  Jews.  They 
had  done  no  wrong  ;  they  were  peacea- 
ble and  "industrious — always  kind  and 
obedient  to  the  laws — and  yet  were 
singled  out  for  sacrifice.  Well,  in- 
deed, might  the  inspired  historian  say, 
on  issuing  the  decree,  "the  city  of 
Bhusan  was  perplexed."  The  king 
and  Haman  sat   down  to  drink ;  but 


"the  city  of  Shusan  was  perplexed," 
and  in  all  the  provinces  there  were 
fasting,  wailing,  weeping,  sackcloth, 
and  ashes.  How  this  cruel  edict  fell 
on   Mordecai,  we  can  readily  imagine. 

He  had  been  the  cause — the  inno- 
cent cause — of  this  intended  des- 
truction of  his  people  ;  his  refusal  to 
bow  before  Haman  had  been  revenged 
by  this  sanguinary  edict.  "What  was 
to  be  done?  He  was  in  agony  of 
grief  He  rent  his  clothes,  and  dressed 
himself  in  sackcloth,  went  round  the 
city  bewailing,  "crying  with  a  loud 
and  bitter  cry,"  until  he  reached  the 
palace ;  and  there  he  sat,  the  picture 
of  misery  and  despair.  Queen  Esther, 
on  bearing  of  it,  was  exceedingly 
grieved,  and  sent  a  confidential 
messenger  to  know  what  had  troubled 
him,  and  another  dress  for  him  to 
wear  instead  of  his  tattered  clothes. 
He  refused  to  be  comforted,  and  in- 
formed the  messenger  of  the  whole 
nature  of  the  cruel  decree ;  and  he  de- 
manded that  Esther  should  interpose 
with  the  king,  to  save  the  life  of  her 
people. 

Never  was  a  women  placed  in  a 
position  so  delicate  and  embarrassing. 
She  knew  that  a  decree  of  Persia  could 
not  be  recalled.  She  knew  thatjbj 
the  laws,  she  did  not  dare  present  her- 
self before  the  king  to  ask  a  favor,  un- 
less he  first  had  touched  her  with  his 
scepter,  in  token  of  confidence  and 
love.  The  king  also  had  allowed  her 
to  remain  in  her  own  apartment  for 
thii-ty  days ;  besides,  Mordecai,  her 
father,  had  commanded  her  to  conceal 
from  the  king  that  she  was  a  Jewess ; 
and  now  his  orders  were  to  confess  the 
fact,  and  pray  for  the  lives  of  her  peo- 
ple. What  was  to  be  done  in  this  dire 
extremity  1  Mordecai  saw  at  once  the 
difficulty  of  her  position ;  but  he  was 
determined  to  overcome  every  obstacle. 

He  had  asked  nothing  for  himself. 
His  child  was  queen  ;  yet  he  sat  at  the 
king's  gate  as  u^ual,  as  an  humble  por- 
ter. He  wanted  to  save  Israel  from 
slaughter ;  and  she  must,  under  Provi- 
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denoe,  be  the  instrument  Again  he 
uigee  her  interference — animnt'^s  her 
to  action ;  appeals  to  her  heroism,  her 
duty ;  nay,  even  to  her  fears ;  "  Think 
not^"  said  he,  '^  within  thyself,  that 
thou  shalt  escape  in  the  king's  house 
more  than  all  the  Jews  f  and,  after 
presenting  the  subject  to  her  in  every 
possible  form,  he  says  to  her  solemnly 
and  emphatically,  *'  If  thou  altogether 
holdest  thy  peace  at  this  time,  then 
shall  their  enlargement  and  deliverance 
arise  from  another  place,  but  thou  and 
thy  father's  house  shall  be  destroyed." 
Here  was  a  touching  appeal — sufficient- 
ly powerful  to  overcome  the  timid  fears 
of  any  woman.  In  a  moment  her  res- 
olution was  takeu ;  she  determined  to 
save  her  people.  "  Gro,"  said  she  to 
Mordecai,  "  gather  together  aU  the 
Jews  that  are,  at  present,  in  Shusan, 
ind  fast  ye  for  me.  I,  also,  and  my 
maidens,  will  fast  likewise ;  and  so 
will  I  go  in  unto  the  king,  which  is 
not  according  to  the  law;  and  if  I 
perish,  I  perish."  How  calm,  how 
pious,  how  firm  !  Fast  and  pray  with 
me,  in  this  dreadful  extremity ;  and 
then  I  will  venture  to  make  the  dread- 
ful request  of  the  king ;  and,  if  I  ])er- 
ish,  why,  I  perish.  From  fasting,  and 
prayer,  and  inward  meditation,  came 
fidth  and  consolation ;  she  felt  all  its 
influence,  and  was  buoyed  up  with  the 
hope  of  success.  Never,  to  our  recol- 
lection, was  any  measure,  any  impor- 
tant step,  managed  with  so  much  skill 
and  diplomacy,  as  Esther  nianaged  to 
render  this  frightful  decree  null  and 
void.  With  an  aching  heart,  but  with 
a  joyful  countenance,  she  entered  the 
royal  presence,  as  a  suppliant. 

Although  uncalled  for,  although  sep- 
ajrated  from  her  for  some  days,  he  could 
not  behold  her  beauty,  her  modest  de- 
portment, her  suppliant  position  un- 
moved ;  but,  holding  out  his  scepter  to 
her — the  sign  of  royal  protection — he 
said,  in  a  voice  mild  and  benignant, 
"  What  wilt  thou,  queen  Esther  1  and 
what  is  thy  request  ?  It  shall  be  given 
thee,  evea  to  the  half  of  my  kingdom." 
Here  were  delightful,  sooting  words 


of  encouragement^  of  hope,  of  confi- 
dence. Another  woman^  on  the  mo- 
ment, would  have  fallen  at  the  feet  of 
the  king,  and  asked  for  the  revocation 
of  the  frightful  decree  against  the  lives 
of  her  people.  Her  heart  would  have 
poured  forth  its  grief;  and  she  would 
have  communicated  to  the  king  all  she 
wished,  all  she  feared.  But  Esther  was 
too  politic.  She  had  too  much  tact 
and  address  to  lay  herself  open,  by  this 
course,  to  a  refusaL  She  knew  that 
women  had  no  right  to  interfere  in  af- 
fairs of  state ;  and  she  had  great  rea- 
son to  apprehend  that  the  king  might 
answer,  "  Take  half  my  kingdom,  gold 
and  jewels  of  countless  value;  but 
thou  knowest.  Queen  Esther,  that  the 
decrees  of  the  Modes  and  Persians  al- 
ter not."  This  would  have  been  too 
heavy  for  endurance;  she  did  not, 
therefore,  rashly  put  to  sea  in  a  frail 
bark,  with  all  the  kindness  and  en- 
couragement of  the  king's  manner,  but 
simply  asked  the  favor  of  the  king  and 
Haman  honoring  a  banquet  with  their 
presence,  which  she  intended  to  give. 
.  Who  could  refuse  a  request  so  rea- 
sonable, so  desirable,  so  agreeable  ?  It 
was  granted  ;  the  king  accepted  the  in- 
vitation for  the  ensuing  day.  Haman, 
the  prime  minister,  should  also  come ; 
and  Esther  retired,  rejoiced  that  thus 
far  her  plans,  had  succeeded.  Words 
could  not  describe  the  joy  of  Haman 
when  the  invitation  and  commands  of 
the  king  were  sent  to  him.  To  attend 
a  banquet  given  by  Queen  Esther  to 
the  king,  to  be  the  only  guest  invited 
— where  was  his  power,  his  honor,  to 
extend?  Overjpyed  at  his  good  ioz- 
tune,  he  left  the  palace  for  his  own 
house ;  but  at  the  gate  there  sat  Mor- 
dec^,  again  unmoved;  and  ''when 
Haman^  saw  Mordecai  in  the  king's 
gate,  that  he  stood  not  up,  nor  moved 
for  him,  he  was  full  of  indignation 
against  Mordecai,"  and  repaired  forth- 
with to  his  house,  called  a  council,  with 
his  wife  Zeresh,  and  friends,  and  por- 
trayed aU  his  power,  his  wealth  and 
influence,  the  high  honor  destined  him 
by  the  queen ;  but  what  were  riches, 
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honor,  power?  "  All  this,"  said  he, 
<<  availeth  me  nothing  so  long  as  I  see 
Mordecai,  the  Jew,  sitting  at  the  king's 
gate." 

The  whole  nation  was  to  be  destroy- 
ed in  twelve  months,  but  hatred  and 
revenge  called  for  an  immediate  object. 
The  delay  was  too  great,  and  a  victim 
was  forthwith  required.  It  was  Mor- 
decai ;  and  the  wife  of  Haman  and  his 
friends  counseled  him  to  make  a  gal- 
lows, fifty  cubits  in  height,  and  demand 
of  the  king  his  consent  that  Mordecai 
be  executed  thereon  ;  and  he  did  order 
that  gallows  to  be  so  erected.  While 
this  revengeful  and  cniel  plan  was  de- 
vising, the  hand  of  Providence  was 
directed  toward  the  preservation  of 
Mordecai,  and  the  downfall  of  his  im- 
placable enemy.  The  king  was  rest- 
less and  perturbed.  On  that  night  the 
king  could  not  sleep  ;  and,  on  calling 
for  the  chronicles  of  Persia,  they  read 
the  record  of  Mordecai's  servicfes  in  de- 
tecting treason  and  saving  the  king's 
life.  Struck  with  the  injustice  done 
to  him,  he  soon  ascertained  that  neither 
riches  nor  honor  had  been  conferred  on 
Mordecai  ;  and  at  that  time  the  king 
asked,  "  Who  stands  in  the  court  ?" 
and  the  servants  answered  ''Haman 
standeth  in  the  court.''  He  came  to 
solicit  the  permission  of  the  king  to 
hang  Mordecai,  at  the  very  moment 
the  king  was  reflecting  how  he  could 
reward  him  for  his  fidelity.  When 
Haman  stood  before  the  king,  he  said 
to  him,  "  What  shall  be  done  to  the 
man  whom  the  king  delighteth  to 
honor  V  Self-esteem  and  vanity  made 
up  a  great  portion  of  Haman's  charac- 
ter ;  and,  believing  that  he  alone  deser- 
ved the  highest  honor  from  the  king, 
he  answered  unhesitatingly,  "  Let  him 
be  clad  in  royal  apparel,  with  the  royal 
crown  upon  his  head  ;  set  him  on  the 
king's  horse,  lead  him  through  the 
streets  of  the  city,  and  proclaim,  *  Thus 
shall  be  done  to  the  man  whom  the 
king  delighteth  to  honor.* " 

We  can  imagine  the  i-age  and  disap- 
pointment of  Haman  when  the  king 
said,    "  Do  even  so  to  Mordecai,   the   I 


Jew,  who  sitfceth  at  the  king's  gate." 
There  was  no  evasion,  no  escape  from 
this  degradation — this  bitter  disap- 
pointment; and  he  led  Mordecai 
throughout  the  city  in  triumph,  and 
then  returned,  in  grief  and  angaidi,  to 
his  own  house ;  and,  in  the  midst  of 
this  grief  and  mortified  pride,  orden 
came  from  the  king  to  attend  the  ban- 
quet to  which  he  had  been  especially 
invited.  He  was  in  no  frame  of  mind 
to  enjoy  this  royal  festival ;  but  there 
was  no  avoiding  it ;  and  he  went  with 
the  chamberlains ;  ''  so  the  king  and 
Haman  came  to  the  banquet  with  Es- 
ther, the  queen."  This  banquet,  or 
rather,  this  private  festival — this  con- 
fidential jneeting  to  which  Haman  had 
been  invited — was  the  time  and  phuse 
intended  by  the  queen  to  make  the  re- 
quest she  had  contemplated  making  of 
the  king  ;  and  he  remembered  it— -de- 
manded to  know  her  will,  to  expreas 
her  wishes,  to  speak  her  desires — she 
should  have  it,  yea,  even  to  the  hidf 
of  the  kingdom.  What,  then,  moat 
have  been  his  emotions  when  hesav 
Queen  Esther  prostrate  at  his  feet,  with 
uplifted  hands  and  streaming  eyes,  say- 
ing, **If  I  have  found  fistvor  in  thy 
sight,  O  king,  and  if  it  please  the  king, 
let  my  life  be  given  to  me  at  my  peti- 
tion, and  my  people  at  my  reqoeat" 
What  must  have  been  his  amazement 
at  hearing  these  words!  "Ask  thy 
life  ?  thy  life  in  danger?  Thy  peopie 
— what  people )  What  danger  threat- 
ens thee  f '  Such  must  have  been  the 
thoughts,  of  the  king,  while  Esther 
proceeded,  in  an  impassioned  agony  of 
grief,  "  For  we  are  sold — ^I  and  my 
})eople — ^to  be  destroyed,  to  be  slain, 
and  to  perish." 

The  king  at  one  saw  that  some  dark 
plot,  some  foul  conspiracy,  had  been 
set  on  foot,  and  hastily  demanded, 
"  Who  is  he,  and  where  is  he,  who 
durst  presume  in  his  heart  to  do  thisf 
We  can  inijigine,  better  than  describe, 
the  horror  of  Haman,  when  the  queen, 
rising  in  all  her  majesty,  and  pointing 
expressively  and  indignantly  at  the 
prime  minister,  the  great  counselor  of 
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the   king,  exclaimed,  "The  advenuuy 
and  enemy  is  this  wicked  Haman/' 

The  tnith  flashed  upon  him  at  one. 
Esther  was  a  Jewess;  and  it  was  her 
poo|»le  that  Hainan  intended  to  have 
destroyed.  The  king  rose  from  the 
banquet^  and,  darting  fierce  (glances  at 
the  iricked  minister,  rushed  into  the 
garden,  for  air  and  reflection.  It  was 
then  that  '^  Haman  stood  up  to  make 
a  reqaest  for  his  life  to  Esther,  the 
queen ;  for  he  saw  that  e^  was  de- 
tBrmined  against  him;  and  such  was  his 
terror  and  agony — ^his  apprehension 
aad  aberration  of  mind — ^that  he  threw 
himaelf  on  her  couch  as  the  king  en- 
tered, enraged  against  him ;  and  the 
attendants  muffled  Haman's  face,  as  a 
doomed  man,  and  hurried  him  out  of 
the  presence. 

The  sequel  is  known.  '^  They  hang- 
ed Haman  on  the  gallows  that  he  had 
prepared  for  MordecaL"  The  Israel- 
ites were  allowed  to  defend  themselves 
on  the  fisttal  day ;  and  they  destroved 
those  who  went  against  them.  The 
citT  of  Shusan  was  rejoiced.  The  Lord 
had  again  saved  his  people. 

Every  circumstance  in  this  eventful 
and  interesting  history  carries  with  it 
its  moral.  We  see  virtue  triumphant, 
and  vice  punished ;  error  defeated,  and 
tyranny  destroyed..  Honor  is  forever 
due  to  Queen  Esther.  Religion  and 
history  have  concentrated  her  in  the 
hearts  of  her  people — ^her  firmness  and 
oQDfliBteDcy,  her  truth,  piety,  and  coui^ 
.  age,  are  examples  of  the  purest,  the 
lughest  character,  even  to  the  present 
age  in  which  we  liva 


IirwA&D  Ensmiss. — There  are  greater 
enemies  to  be  subdued  within,  taan  all 
outward  rebelB  and  enemies,  even  the 
paisionfl  and  lusts  of  our  own  hearts; 
nom  which  enemies  of  a  man's  own 
house,  come  all  outward  wan,  insurrec- 
tioDS,  rebellions,  and  disorders.  These 
outward  enemies  can  only  be  subdued, 
quelled,  and  overcome,  by  following  the 
conduct  of  Christ,  the  inward  Captain, 
by  his  Li^t  and  Spirit;  not  by  might 


nor  by  outward  power,  but  by  his  grace, 
which  hath  appeared  unto  all  men,  and 
teaches  or  enables  aU  who  obey  it,  to  de- 
ny and  subdue  aU  ungodliness  and 
worldly  lusts,  as  well  as  to  live  soberly, 
righteously,  and  godly  in  this  present 
world.  And  this  victory  over  one's  self 
by  the  Christian  weapons,  is  a  greater 
conquest  than  the  subduing  of  all  coun- 
tries, according  to  that  ancient  distich, — 

*'  He  that  commands  himself  is  more  a 
prince 
Than  he  who  nations  keeps  in  awe; 
And  they  who  vield  to  that  which  doth 
their  souls  convince 
Shall  never  need  another  law." 


ASZETCH^VOLTAISE. 

BY  HUBBARD  WINSLOW. 

Among  the  objects  of  interest  for  the 
thirty  thousand  annual  visitors  at  Geneva, 
is  Femey,  the  celebrated  residence  of 
Voltaire.  It  is  five  or  six  miles  north 
from  Geneva,  within  the  French  terri- 
tory. It  was  on  a  bright  September 
morning  that  a  partv  of  four,  including 
a  gentleman  from  £dingburg,  another 
from  London;  another  from  Frankfort, 
and  the  writer, — a  Scotchman,  an  En- 
glishman, a  German,  and  an  American, 
— took  seats  together  in  a  coach  to  paj  a 
united  visit  to  the  mansion  of  the  cus- 
tinguished  Frenchman.  Nothing  sur- 
passes the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  or  the 
elegance  and  comfort  of  some  of  the 
country  seats,  on  the  way.  At  two  or 
three  of  these  we  stopped,  with  letters  of 
introduction,  to  visit  collections  of  fine 
paintings  and  statuary,  to  admire  speci- 
mens of  architectural  elegance;  to  walk 
upon  fioors  of  polished  marble,  to  look 
upon  side-boards  and  other  furniture  of 
the  richest  mosaic;  and  to  promenade 
upon  smooth  gravel  walks,  beneath  arch- 
ing canopies  of  living  green,  and  amidst 
an  endless  profusion  of  flowers  and  fruits. 
In  these  bowers  of  paradise  we  would 
fain  have  lingered  aU  the  day,  but  For- 
ney was  in  prospect. 

At  length,  after  walking  the  horses  up 
a  gradud  ascent  of  nearly  a  mile,  our 
coachman  pointed,  and  said  to  us,  ''There 
it  is,  frentlemen. "  It  was  the  Chateau  of 
Voltaire.     Beautifully  situated    on  the 
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crown  of  a  gentle  elevation,  it  had  the 
appearance  of  having  been  a  command- 
ing and  genteel,  though  not  elegant  man- 
sion. It  had  become  dingy  and  rusty 
from  neglect,  and  dilapidated  by  the  rav- 
ages of  time.  We  entered  through  an 
iron  gate,  and  were  met  at  the  door  b^  a 
weU  dressed  and  intelligent  looking 
French  maiden,  who  addrer^sed  us  in  her 
native  tongue  and  received  us  cordially. 
Two  of  the  rooms,  only,  are  preserved 
in  the  same  condition  as  when  Voltaire 
left  them.  These  are  his  bed-room  and 
his  ante-room.  In  the  last  of  these  he 
held  interviews  with  persons  who  called 
upon  him.  They  are  on  the  ground  floor, 
and  look  back  upon  the  garden. 

The  walls  of  the  ante-room  were  hung 
with  several  paintings,  two  of  which, 
designed  by  Voltaire  himself,  were  to  us 
of  some  interest,  as  indicating  his  char- 
acter. Oil  tlie  one  side  Henry  IV. ,  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  French  monarchs, 
was  represented  in  the  act  of  presenting 
Voltaire  *  to  Apollo.  On  the  other  side, 
the  same  Voltaire  was  conducted  by  the 
Muses  in  triumph  to  the  Temple  of  Mem- 
ory, and  his  enemies  were  represented  as 
prostrate  before  him,  writhing  in  agonies 
at  his  feet. 

His  bed-room,  however,  was  to  us  most 
instinct  with  life  and  scul-stirring  with 
associations.  This  then,  suid  we,  is  the 
very  bed  on  which  Voltaire  slept,  in  the 
same  state,  though  time-worn,  as  on  the 
morning  he  left  it,  more  than  eighty 
years  ago,  to  find  a  tomb  in  Paris. 

Having  gratified  our  curiosity  here,  we 
next  visited  the  garden  house.  We  there 
found  the  old  man  who  was  in  the  service 
of  Voltaire  as  his  gardener,  and  was 
about  twenty  years  of  age  when  he  died. 
Although  far  advanced  in  years  he  seem- 
ed to  retain  his  vigor,  and  was,  of  course, 
very  communicative  respecting  the  char- 
acter and  habits  of  his  distinguished  em- 
ployer. It  was  to  us  a  circumstance  of 
no  small  interest,  to  see  and  converse 
with  one  who  had  been  for  several  years 
in  the  service  of  Voltaire,  and  was  fami- 
liar with  his  private  history.  To  this 
source  I  am  indebted  for  many  particu- 
lars respecting  him.  The  old  gardener 
aJso  showed  us  several  of  his  private  ef- 
fects, such  as  his  writing-desk,  inkstand, 
watch,  pocket-book,  and  even  articles  of 
clothing,  which  he  had  preserved  with 
great  care.  He  unlocked  to  us  a  small 
case  of  private  letters,  received  by  Vol- 
taire from  several  distinguished  individ- 


uals. These  were  in  French,  Italian, 
German,  Dutch,  and  English.  While 
I  was  occupied  with  these,  I  heard  a 
burst  of  laughter  from  several  parsons  iu 
another  part  of  the  room,  and  found  that 
the  gardener  was  showing  them  the  last 
production  of  Voltaire  before  he  left  Fer- 
ney  to  visit  Paris.  It  was  an  exceedioffly 
ludicrous  and  vulgar  picture,  too  inde- 
cent to  be  described,  accompanied  with 
some  corresponding  verses,  which  he  pre- 
pared to  amuse  the  guests  invited  to  dine 
with  him  on  the  occasion  of  hiB  leaving. 

Other  objects  of  interest  yet  remained. 
On  the  right,  as  you  look  irom  the  Cha- 
teau toward  Geneva,  stood  the  church, 
on  which  was  once  inscribed  the  words, 
then  nearly  effaced,  **  Deo  erexit  Vol- 
taire.^* Somewhere  on  the  left,  nearly 
opposite,  once  stood  a  theatre,  built  by 
the  same  Voltaire,  to  gratify  his  vanity 
and  amuse  the  populace  with  the  exhibi- 
tion of  his  own  tragedies.  The  church, 
erected  to  the  worship  of  God,  by  a  hater 
of  Jesus  Christ,  who  said,  '*  conceal  the 
weapon  and  smite  the  wretch,*'  now 
echoes  with  hosannahs  to  the  Son  of  Da- 
vid. The  theater  is  utterly  demolished; 
not  a  vestige  of  it  remains  to  mark  the 
spot  were  it  stood.  This  is  certainly  an 
interesting  fact,  when  viewed  in  conneo- 
tiou  with  the  history  and  sentiments  of 
Voltaire. 

He  was  born  at  Ohatenay,  near  Pans, 
in  1694,  and  was  partly  educated  for  the 
law.  But  his  volatile  mind  and  playful 
fancy  would  not  endure  the  severe  stndy 
and  dry  details  of  this  profession.  The 
revels  of  poetry  and  sallies  of  wit  were 
more  congenial  to  his  taste.  Hoping  to 
divert  his  mind  from  these  to  praver  pur- 
suits, his  father  sent  him  to  Holland,  ai 
a  page  iu  the  suit  of  the  Marquis  de  Oha- 
teauneuf .  But,  unfortunately,  falling  in 
love  with  the  daughter  of  a  refugee,  for 
this  untimely  and  misdirected  indulgence 
of  the  **  tender  passion,"  he  was  sent 
back  to  Paris  and  exiled  from  his  father^s 
house.  Soon  after,  for  writing  a  severe 
satire  against  the  government,  he  was 
imprisoned  in  the  Bantile.  About  this 
time  he  wrote  his  tragedy  of  "  (Edipe," 
which  was  brought  upon  the  stage,  and 
so  much  applauded  as  to  reconcile  his 
father.  It  is  said  that  he  made  his  ac- 
quaintance with  Rousseau  at  Brussels,  in 
1722,  and  that  they  met  only  to  become 
implacable  enemies  for  life.  He  was  a 
second  time  imprisoned  in  the  Bastile  for 
six  months,  iii  consequence  of  a  prirate 
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quarrel,  and  was  liberated  only  on  con- 
dition of  hia  leaving  the  kingdom.  He 
vent  to  England,  and  there  published  his 
"Henriade,**  which  received  royal  pat- 
ronage, and  yielded  him  a  considerable 
income.  His  frivolous  manners  ,aud  li- 
centious conversation  having  disgusted 
the  English,  he  obtained  permission  to 
return  to  France,  where,  by  lotteries, 
lucrative  speculations,  and  great  parsi- 
mony, he  swelled  his  property  acquired 
in  England  to  a  large  fortune. 

Between  1730  and  1744  he  wrote  and 
presented  to  the  stage,  his  tragedy  of 
•* Brutus,'*  his  "Zaire,"  his  '^Alzire," 
his  "  Mahomet,"  and  his  "  Merope,"  the 
last  of  which  was  exceedingly  popular. 
He  also  wrote  his  "  Lettres  PhUosophi- 
ques,"  which,  together  with  his  "  Ma- 
homet," exhibited  him  as  such  an  enemy 
to  the  Christian  religion  that  it  became 
necessary  for  him  again  to  quit  the  capi- 
tal Having,  however,  subsec^uently  in- 
gratiated hunself  into  the  royal  family 
by  his  piece,  "  La  Princesse  de  Navarre,'' 
he  was  received  at  court,  and  became  his- 
toriographer of  France.  He  was  also  ad- 
mitt^  mto  the  French  Academy.  By 
invitation  and  generous  proffers  of  the 
King  of  Prussia,  who  was  desirous  of 
his  literaiy  services,  he  was  induced  in 
1750  to  visit  Potsdam.  Here  he  speAt  a 
portion  of  each  day  in  the  service  of  his 
Majesty,  correcting  his  works.  Having 
lest  favor  with  the  king,  b^  takix^  part 
against  his  advice  with  a  private  dispute, 
he  went  to  Frankfort,  where  he  was  ar- 
rested by  the  king's  order,  and  compelled 
to  restore  the  poems  with  which  he  had 
been  entrusted  for  correction. 

Not  being  permitted  to  reside  at  Paris, 
on  account  of  having  published  a  poem 
of  BO  indecent  and  licentious  a  chanicter 
IS  to  turn  the  public  sentiment  against 
him,  he  purchased  the  estate  at  Femey. 
It  consisted  of  nine  hundred  acres.  Here 
he  resided  till  the  time  of  his  death,  al- 
though he  died  in  Paris  when  on  a  visit 
there.  He.  is  considered  the  founder  of 
the  village  here,  as  it  is  said  that  pre- 

!  vious  to  nis  time  it  consisted  of  only  a 
few  hovels.      He  gathered    industrious 

^  colonists  around  him,  encouraged  manu- 
factures, and  administered  a  sort  of  dic- 
tatorship over  the  place.  He  was  ad- 
dressed by  the  villagers  as  **  Monseig- 
Qeur,''  and  his  vanity  was  gratified  by 
their  honoring  him  as  the  champion  of 
hpman  rights.  He  rode  out  daily  in  a 
gilt  coach,  drawn  by  four  horses;  and  it 
WIS  expected  that  all  would  honor  him 


with  a  low  obeisance,  as  he  passed.  He 
was  often  severe  in  manner  and  harsh  in 
rebuke,  especially  to  children,  insomuch 
that  he  was  a  terror  to  all  the  youth  in 
the  village.  All  feared,  but  none  loved 
him. 

An  avowed  enemy  to  all  tyranny  and 
oppression,  he  was  resorted  to  by  not  a 
few  malcontents  from  his  own  and  other 
countries,  who  were  suffering  real  or  im- 
aginary wrongs.  Alleged  abuses  he  pub- 
lished throughout  Europe,  and  thus  be- 
came known  as  a  sort  of  public  censor, 
holding*  rulers  as  amenable  at  his  tribu- 
nal. He  here  wrote  and  published  most 
of  his  literary  works,  which  amount  in 
all  to  seventy  octavo  volumes. 

His  genius  was  inventive  and  fearless, 
his  imagination  brilliant,  his  faskcy  ex- 
uberant. He  had  also  an  uncommonly 
finfe  and  rapid  flow  of  words  and  imageiy, 
by  which  even  common  sentiments  were 
often  made  to  sparkle  under  his  pen. 
He  wrote,  or  rather  dictated— for  he  sel- 
dom held  a  pen  himself — ^with  apparently 
little  mentid  effort.  To  severe  and  ex- 
act thought  he  was  a  stranger.  As  a 
reasoner  he  was  fluent,  loose,  superficial; 
and  whenever  he  gains  the  reader,  it  is 
rather  by  the  sprightliness  of  his  wit  and 
the  aptneB9  of  his  illustrations,  than  by 
the  stem  diictates  of  sound  and  thorough 
argument.  Always  regardless  of  logic, 
and  often  of  facts,  he  dashed  on  whither- 
soever his  fancy  listed.  His  beat  and 
only  lasting  productions,  if  we  except 
some  two  or  three  tragedies,  are  his  his- 
torical works,  which  are  in  many  respects 
valuable.  His  history  of  Charles  the 
Twelfth  has  been  pronounced  *'  a  model 
of  royal  biography."  But  the  two  most 
important  virtues  of  a  historian — impar- 
tiality and  accuracy — are  so  often  want- 
ing in  his  historical  writings,  as  greatly 
to  impeach  their  value. 

"Of  his  witty  writings,"  says  one  of 
his  biographers,  **  which  are  very  numer- 
ous, we  mav  observe  in  general,  that  they 
are  not  only  depreciated  in  real  value, 
but  rendered  pernicious  in  their  tenden- 
cy and  effect,  by  his  frequently  recurring 
attacks  and  sarcasms,  leveled  against  re- 
vealed religion;  nor  should  we  be  thought 
deficient  in  candor  if  we  add,  that  what- 
ever instruction  or  amusement  they  af- 
ford, they  have  done  more  injury,  in  a 
moral  and  religious  view  of  them,  par^ 
ticularly  among  persons  of  little  reflect- 
ion, than  those  of  any  other  author." 

With  strong  perceptions  of  mond  ex- 
cellenoe  and  elevation,  he  was  littla  and 
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mean  in  conduct,  a  victim  to  petty  pas- 
sions and  caprices;  never  at  rest  either 
in  mind  or  body,  never  tranquil  or  se- 
date. If  he  was  a  philosopher,  it  was  in 
his  opinions,  not  in  his  actions.  He  had 
been  accustomed  from  his  youth  to  pay 
as  much  homage  to  rank  and  wealth  as 
his  vanity  woiHd  permit;  his  tastes  of 
life  were  vitiated,  and  ,  his  manners  cor- 
rupted; he  could  not,  therefore,  be  a 
consistent  friend  to  virtue  and  liberty, 
though  he  might  occasionally  be  captivated 
with  their  charms,  and  even  zealous  in 
their  support  He  mfas  habitually  avari- 
cious, though  he  performed  some  gener- 
ous acts,  which,  however,  he  took  care 
to  make  known.  He  was  too  selfish  to 
inspire  love,  and  too  capricious  to  merit 
esteem.  He  had  numerous  admirers, 
but  probably  not  one  friend.  , 

Selfish,  irritable,  capricious,  unreason- 
able, he  had  the  unenviable  faculty  of 
nmlriiig  all  around  him  unhappy.  On- 
able  to  find  peace  himself,  he  seemed  de- 
termined that  nobody  else  should  find  it. 
It  is  said  that  they  who  knew  him  best, 
esteemed  him  least.  Envious  of  the  rep- 
utation of  others,  it  gave  him  pleasure  to 
hear  them  defamed,  and  pained  to  hear 
them  praised.  With  all  his  genius,  learn- 
ing, wealth  and  fame,  he  was  one  of  the 
most  restless  and  unhappy  of  mortals. 
A  canker-worm  was  forever  gnawing  at 
the  root  of  his  temporal  enjoyments;  and 
he  had  no  prospect  beyond  the  grave, 
but  such  as  is  a£forded  to  an  earthly  and 
sensual  mind  by  a  gloomy  and  uncertain 
deism. 

Such,  thought  I,  was  the  man,  who,  in 
a  generation  past,  was  owner  of  this 
princely  estate;  was  often  sitting  where  I 
now  sit  and  looking  upon  this  enchant- 
ing scene;  was  admired  for  his  genius,  i 
honored  for  his  wealth,  and  courted  for 
his  influence;  was  pouring  forth  his  lit- 
erary productions  over  Europe,  sanguine 
of  being  honored,  throuflh  all  time,  as 
the  light  of  the  world;  who  was  yet  one 
of  the  most  unhappy  of  men,  and  was 
doomed,  even  before  his  humble  ffardener 
should  find  a  grave,  to  be  remembered  by 
the  wise  and  virtuous  of  both  continents 
only  to  be  pitied  and  avoided!  Surely, 
'*  the  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard.'' 

As  age  advanced,  his  burning  brow  of 
ambition,  instead  of  cooling  down  for  the 
grave,  seemed  to  gather  inteuser  heat, 
and  he  determined  to  visit  the  capital 
and  bring  on  the  stage  another  tragedy. 
The  one  which  he  selected  was  his 
"  Irene."    Having  taken  his  seat  in  the 


box,  amidst  the  repeated  plaudits  of  Um 
assembly,  an  actor  advanced  and  plaoed 
a  crown  on  his  head.  At  the  oondiuioii 
of  the  play,  all  the  actors  and  si-tiiwui 
surrounded  his  bust  upon  the  stage  sad 
threw  garlands  of  laurel  upon  it,  iHiik 
some  verses  composed  to  his  praise  by  i 
nobleman  were  rehearsed,  amidst  the 
pealing  shouts  of  the  auditors.  This 
shock  of  honor  was  too  severe  for  his  fee- 
ble frame,  and  he  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of 
deep  melancholy,  **  I  am  come  to  Ptoii 
to  find  glory  and  a  tomb. " 

This  was  his  last  appearance  in  public 
From  the  theatre  he  was  taken  to  the 
sick  chamber,  whence  hii  body  was  soon 
after  carried  to  the  grave.  He  died  Kay 
30th,  1778,  at  the  advanced  age  of  84 
years. 

The  writer  visited  the  monument  that 
covers  his  dust  in  the  Ptmtheon  at  Pteis. 
He  is  exhibited  in  a  statue  of  msible, 
holding  in  his  hand  a  burning  torch. 
That  he  did  throw  light  upon  many  of 
the  enormities  of  papacy  and  of  royal 
domination,  and  thus  bring  some  benefit 
to  mankind,  whatever  ma^  have  been  hit 
motives,  should  be  cordially  admitted. 
But  that  in  his  mad  zeal  for  liberty,  and 
lust  of  vanity  and  aelf-indulgenoe,  he 
aimed  his  weapons  against  all  revealed 
leligion,  and  gave  his  talents  and  hii  ex- 
ample  to  the  subversion  of  truth  and  the 
anmhilation  of  the  loftiest  motives  and 
brightest  hopes  of  mankind,  must  for- 
ever cast  a  deep  and  gloomy  shade  over 
his  memory.  He  will  be  remembeied  in 
all  future  time  more  to  be  rebuked  than 
honored,  more  to  be  pitied  than  envied. 
One  of  his  attendants  in  his  last  ilhMM 
stated  that  he  died  as  he  had  lived,  s 
miserable  man.  Remorse  of  conscience, 
dread  of  death,  fearful  anticipations  <^ 
an  approaching  judgment,  made  his  dying 
pillow  a  pillow  of  woms. 


■*»»##^^^»##»w» 


The  Baoognilion  of  Fiisn&i  m  Eeavn. 

BY  RBV.  W.   M.  PUN8HON,  M.  A. 

It  is  a  conscious  and  social  world  into 
which  we  are  rapidly  passinff.  Heaven 
is  not  a  solitude;  it  is  a  peopled  city— a 
city  in  which  there  are  no  strangen,  no 
homeless,  no  poor,  where  one  does  not 
pass  another  in  the  street  without  greets 
ing,  where  no  one  is  envious  of  another*! 
superior  minstrelsy,  or  of  another's  more 
brilliant  crown.     When  God  said  in  the 
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ancient  Eden,  *'  It  ia  not  ffood  for  man 
to  be  alone,"  there  was  a  deeper  signifi- 
eation  in  the  worda  than  could  be  ex- 
haoflted  or  explained  by  the  family  tie. 
It  was  the  declaration  of  an  essential 
wtnt  which  the  Creator,  in  His  highest 
wisdom,  has  impressed  upon  the  noblest 
of  His  works.  That  is  not  life— you 
don't  call  that  life — where  the  heirmit,  in 
some  moorland  glade,  drags  out  a  soli- 
tary existence,  or  where  tne  captive,  in 
some  cell  of  bondage,  frets  and  pines  un- 
ssen  ?  The  life  of  solitude  about  which 
men  boast  themselves,  is  not  a  life  of 
solitude  at  alL  That  man  does  not  un- 
derstand solituda  Life,  all  kinds  of 
life,  tend  to  oompanionsnip,  and  rejoice 
in  it,  from  the  fecund  larvee  and  the  buz- 
sing  insect  doud,  up  to  the  kingly  lion 
and  the  kinglier  man.  It  is  a  social 
state  into  which  we  are  to  be  introduced, 
as  well  as  a  state  of  consciousness.  Not 
only,  therefore,  does  the  Saviour  pray 
for  his  disciples,  '<  Father,  I  will  that 
those  whom  thou  hast  given  me  be  with 
me  where  I  am,  that  they  may  behold 
my  glory;"  but  those  who  are  in  that 
heavenly  recompense  are  said  to  have 
come  ''to  the  general  assembly  and 
choreh  of  the  first-born  written  in  heav- 
en." Ay,  and  better  than  that,  and 
dearer  to  some  of  us,  "to  the  spirits  of 
just  men  made  perfect"  This  is  an  an- 
cieiit  representation  of  a  social  state,  in 
which  sill  affections  are  pure,  in  which 
there  is  conscious  recognition  of  the 
friends  from  whom  we  have  been  some 
time  parted,  and  with  whom  we  are  to 
abide  in  perpetual  reuidon;  and  of  a 
home  without  a  discord,  a  home  without 
an  illness,  a  home  without  a  grave.  And 
this  question  of  the  recognition  of  de- 
psrted  friends  in  heaven,  and  iq^ecial  and 
intimate  reunion  with  them.  Scripture 
and  reason  enable  us  to  infer  with  almost 
absolute  certainty.  It  is  implied  in  the 
fsct  that  the  resurrection  is  a  resurrec- 
tion of  individuals,  that  it  is  this  mortal 
that  shaU  put  on  immortality.  It  is  im- 
plied in  the  fact  that  heaven  is  a  vast 
and  happy  society;  and  it  is  implied  in 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  unclothing  of 
the  nature  that  we  possess,  only  the 
clothing  upon  it  of  the  garments  of  a 
brighter  and  more  glorious  immortality. 
Take  comfort,  then,  those  of  you  in 
wbose  history  the  dearest  charities  of 
life  have  been  severed  by  the  rude  hand 
of  death— those  whom  you  have  thought 
about  as  lost  are  not  lost,  except  to  pre- 


sent sight.  Perhaps  even  now  they  are 
angel-watchers,  screened  by  a  kindly 
Providence  from  everything  about  you 
that  would  give  them  pain;  but  if  you 
and  they  are  alike  in  Jesus,  and  remain 
faithful  unto  the  end,  doubt  not  that  you 
shall  know  them  again.  It  were  strange, 
don't  you  think?  if,  amid  the  multitudes 
of  the  heavenly  hosts — ^the  multitudes  of 
earth's  ransomed  ones  that  we  are  to  see 
in  heaven,  we  should  see  all  but  those  we 
most  fondly  and  fervently  Ions  to  seel 
Strange  if,  in  some  of  our  wi&s  along 
the  golden  streets,  we  never  happen  to 
light  upon  them!  Strange  if  we  did  not 
hear  some  heaven-song  learned  on  earth 
trilled  by  some  dear-ringing  voice  that 
we  have  often  heard  before!  Oh,  de|)end 
upon  it,  in  a  realm  of  perfect  happiness 
this  element  of  happiness  will  not  be  ab- 
sent—to  know  and  love  again  those  we 
have  known  and  loved  below.  And  al- 
though in  heaven  there  may  be  a  common- 
wealth, and  although  in  heaven  they 
neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriaffe, 
yet  dearer  tnan  all  others  there  will  oe 
the  wife  to  the  husband,  and  the  husband 
to  the  wife,  and  the  friend  to  the  friend 
who  have  toiled  and  suffered  on  earth  to- 
gether. Oh,  what  heart  is  not  thrilled 
by  the  glorious  prospect!  Ah,  but  nearer 
still  and  dearer,  as  every  true  and  loyal 
believer  thinka— heaven  is  the  home  of 
Jesus 
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▲  SILESNMOimyaNT. 

BT  C.  T.    BATEMAK. 

Near  a  neat  oottaffe,  nestled  in  an  Al- 
pine valley,  a  littie  boy,  dad  in  a  silken 
garment,  ornamented  with  brass  buttons, 
was  playing.  An  eagle  saw  the  glitter- 
ing prize,  and,  descending  like  an  arrow, 
seized  the  child,  in  full  view  of  his 
mother,  and  bore  him  to  his  high  and  in- 
accessible aerie.  For  many  months  his 
silken  coat,  with  its  bright  buttons,  hung 
suspended  in  plain  view  of  his  mother's 
door,  a  sad  memento  of  a  lost  treasure. 
Look  on  those  high  jutting  crags  that 

impend 
Near  where  the  Alpine's  white  gladers 

descend; 
See!  that  bright  pennon  that  floats  in  the 


Caught  on  the  roots  of  the  scrubby  pine 
trees. 
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Man  never  trod    on  those  wild  rocky 

steeps; 
Only  the  cloud-daring  eagle  there  sweeps 
With  his  bold  pinions  the  high  dizsy 

crest, 
Bearing  his  prey  to  his  difficult  nest 

Fluttering,    fluttering,   how    it    swings 

high, 
Shining  and  glittering,  'gainst  the  blue 

sky; 

Silken  and    brazen,    hoW    strangely   it 

gleams. 
Painted  and  tinted  by  golden  sunbeams. 

Weeping  and  grieving,  a  mother  beholds, 
From  her  low  cottage,  its  .bright  silken 

folds; 
Ever  recalling  a  tragedy  wild, 
Marking  the  ooffinless  grave  of  her  child. 

Silken  and  brazen,  his  garments  were 

bright, 
Gleaming  too  fairly  in  evening's  red  li^ht. 
Tempting  the  eagle  that  soarod  on  high, 
Tempting  him  down  from  the  deep  azfure 

sky. 

Silken  and  brazen,  those  fragments  now 

tell 
Where  the  young  eaglets  held  carnival, 

fell 
Screaming  and  lighting,  with  appetites 

wild. 
O'er  the  fair  form  of  an  innocent  child. 


»»»»^^^^^^M»» 


Monthly  Becord  of  Cnrrent  Events. 

Thb  close  of  the  war  with  Prussia 
failed  to  bring  peace  to  the  harrassed 
people  of  the  French  Empire.  Scarcely 
nad  the  last  Grerman  soldier  left  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  city  of  Paris  before  the 
mob  of  that  city  rose  in  an  attempt  to 
overthrow  the  existing  government  at 
Versailles,  which  had  treated  with  the  in- 
vading forces,  and  sought  in  its  stead  to 
establish  a  government  based  upon  the 
principles  of  the  commune.  At  the  head 
of  the  V  ersailles  ffovemment  stood  Thiers, 
who,  with  his  colleagues,  represent  now, 
it  may  be  said,  all  that  is  national  and 
religiously  pro^pressiYe  among  a  people 
Imown  for  their  frivolity  and  irreligion. 
In  opposition  to  these  men,  who  sought 
to  create  a  government  of  law  and  order, 


stood  the  same  element  that  at  tlie  end 
of  the  last  century  erected  the  guillotiiie 
as  the  bloody  symbol  of  their  power,  and 
sacrificed  with  the  fair  name  of  Fhoiee 
some  of  the  noblest  and  best  of  her  pop- 
ulation. The  reign  of  terror  that  exist- 
ed in  1791  has  almost  found  a  repetition 
in  1871.  But  for  the  fact  that  the  Ver- 
sailles government  was  powerful  enough 
to  menace  Paris  from  the  very  first  up- 
rising of  the  anarchists,  who  sought  to 
subvert  the  people  to  their  infamous  con- 
trol, the  excesses  of  the  last  centmy 
would  have  paled  before  those  of  to-day. 
For  two  months  Paris  has  been  in  a  state 
of  seige.  Of  the  wonderful  Boulevards, 
the  triumphal  arches,  the  towering  mon- 
uments, and  the  models  of  Architecture, 
that  have  made  Paris  the  wonder  of  the 
a^,  scarcely  one  now  remains  standing. 
What  the  guns  of  the  VersaiUists  did 
not  reach/ the  insane  beings  into  whose 
control  the  city  had  fallen,  destroyed 
themselves,  and  works  that  were  built  to 
defy  time  itself  now  lie  in  masses  of  in- 
distinguishable ruin.  The  forces  of  the 
government  de  faeto  are  now  slowly  but 
surely  closing  around  the  ill-fated  city 
and  ihe  last  despatches  state  that  the  in- 
surgents, driven  from  their  intrench- 
ments,  are  fighting  from  house  to  house, 
and  firing  the  city  in  every  quarter.  Be- 
fore the  appearance  of  another  Mi8CKi<- 
LANY  the  government  forces  will,  un- 
doubtedly, be  in  full  possession  of  Paris, 
and  peace  and  security,  to  some  degree, 
be  re-established.  Bat  the  throes  that 
have  agitated  that  cif-y  will  leave  an  in- 
delible mark,  and  the  beautiful  city  be 
for  years  but  the  wrrok  of  its  former  self. 
Ajid  while  reflecting  upon  the  terrible 
events  of  which  France  has  been  the 
theater  for  the  past  year,  it  seems  curiona 
to  realize  that  the  man  whose  insatiable 
ambition  first  plunged  the  country  into  a 
foreign  war,  and  then  left  her  weak  and 
defenceless,  a  prey  to  internecine  disor- 
der, is  living  in  safely,  comfort  and 
affluence  on  a  neighboring  shore.  The 
Emperor  Napoleon  may  not  be  a  crimi- 
nal, according  to  the  ordinary  laws  of 
man,  but  the  thousands  of  Uvea  that 
have  been  sacrificed,  and  the  wide-spread 
desolation  that  has  ensued  at  his  behest, 
are  as  justly  chargeable  to  him  as  though 
his  individual  hand  had  guided  the  blocd- 
stained  steel,  or  applied  the  destroying 
torch.  That  England  should  afford  him 
a  home  and  protection  it  would  not  ac- 
cord a  common  criminal,  is  not  so  strange, 
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A8  ihiogt  are  understood  in  the  vague 
li^lii  of  the  present  times,  but  that  Eng-^ 
^iid*s  queen  and  her  nobilitv  should 
court  and  countenance  the  exiled  usur- 
per is  a  sad  commentary  upon  the  weak- 
ness of  human  nature.  But  better  days 
are  dawning,  and  as  education  and  free- 
dom go  hand  in  hand,  the  time  will  come, 
when  a  kiT)g*s  crown  will  no  longer  give 
ixnmnnity  from  the  legitimate  conse- 
quence of  the  most  monstrous  crimes. 

The  tknaoitt  with  which  the  old  es- 
tablished churches  of  Europe  clinj;  to 
their  fast  decreasing  temporal  power,  is  no 
less  remarkable  than  the  persistency  with 
which  the  various  denominations  m  the 
United  States  vie  with  each  other  in  their 
efforts  to  secure  public  •emoluments  and 
political  power  and  protection.  The  oc- 
cupation of  Bome  by  King  Victor  Eman- 
uel has  been  the  last  blow  to  the  tempo- 
ral power  of  papacy  in  its  very  strong- 
hold. The  Church  has  hurled  its  fiercest 
anathemas  at  the  reckless  menarch,  and 
placed  over  him  the  terrible  bar  of  ex- 
communication, but  in  the  face  of  it  sil 
that  monarch  still  lives,  and  Italy  is 
^erowinir  in  freedom  and  education  every 
day.  The  clergy  of  Europe  have  peti- 
tioned the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  inter- 
fere in  Italian  matters,  and  secure  the 
reinstatement  of  the  Pope  in  undisputed 
possession  of  the  city  of  Kome,  These 
petitioners  seem  to  forget  that  the  true 
field  for  the  Pope  is  the  spiritual  and  not 
the  temporal.  Yet  in  the  face  of  the  te- 
nets of  their  own  and  every  other  Chris- 
tian religion,  these  priests  would,  if  they 
possessed  the  physical  power,  deluge 
Italy  hi  a  sea  of  blood  for  the  simple  pos- 
session of  a  few  acres  of  ground  and  a 
number  of  houses.  WhUe  Italy  is  thus 
shaking  off  the  shackles  of  ecclesiasti«l 
dominion,  and  England  is  reducing  the 
barden  of  her  ponderous  Church  es- 
tablishment upon  the  people,  what  are 
we  doing  at  home?  The  following  is  a 
list  of  moneys  voted  from  the  pubhc 
treasury  of  the  city  of  New  York  for  sec- 
tarian institutions  in  1869:  To  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church,  $20,385;  to 
the  Reformed  (Dutch;  Church,  $12,630- 
86;  to  the  Presbyterian  Church,  18,363- 
44;  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
$3,073  63;  to  the  Baptist  Church,  $2,- 
766  34;  to  the  German  Evangehcal 
Church,  $2,027  24;  to  the  Roman  Cath- 
oUc  Church,  $412,062  26.  There  can  be 
no  defence  for  thus  subsidizing  our  Chris- 
tian organizations,  be  they  Baptist,  Meth- 


odist, Catholic,  or  what  not.  Our  na- 
tional safety  demands  a  full,  clean  and 
clear  separation  of  church  and  state.  """^ 

James  F.  Conovbr,  one  of  the  oldest 
journalists  in  the  city  of  Detroit,  and 
since  1863  editorial  manager  of  the  De- 
troit TrihuThe,  has  severed  his  connection 
with  that  paper  to  become  a  minister  of 
the  EpiMopal  Church..  He  will  carry 
with  him  into  his  sphere  of  action  the 
best  wishes  of  his  life-long  associates. 

The  estimated  cost  of  governing  New 
York  dty  for  the  year  1871,  is  $48,000, 
000,  or  $60  per  head  for  each  resident. 
The  present  debt  of  the  city  is  about 
$90,000,000.  This  immense  expenditure 
would  be  none  too  great  if  it  brought  in 
return  efficient  government,  and  security 
to  life  and  properity.  But  it  is  a  lament- 
able fact  that  nowhere  in  the  civilized 
world  is  lawlessness  so  prevalent  as  in 
the  great  metropolis.  One  of  the  great- 
est of  th6  many  atrocities  that  have  dis- 
graced New  York  of  late,  ooouned  a 
imort  time  ago,  when  Avery  D.  Putnam, 
a  gentleman  who  was  escorting  two  ladies 
home  from  attendance  at  a  church  choir, 
was  assaulted  by  a  New  York  rouf^h,  who 
had  previously  insulted  the  ladies,  and 
murdered.  Foster,  the  man  who  killed 
him,  is  in  custody',  and  will  probably  be' 
tried,  but  it  is  doubtful  about  his  getting 
justice,  owing  to  his  position  and  politi- 
cal influence.  The  affair  has  startied  the 
order-loving  citizens  of  New  York,  and 
they  are  asking  one  another  what  can  be 
done  to  stop  the  rule  of  assassination  and 
murder  that  now  prevails  in  the  dt^. 
Lynch  law  is  freely  spoken  of,  and  it  will 
not  be  strange  if,  pressed  beyond  endur- 
ance, the  civil  people  of  New  York,  shall 
take  into  their  own  hands  the  work  that 
they  despair  of  having  done  by  the  courts 
and  officials. 

Sir  John  Frederick  William  Herschel, 
only  son  of  the  great  astronomer,  and 
himself  an  astronomer  of  world  wide  re- 
pute, died  in  England  on  the  morning  of 
May  12th,  at  the  age  of  73. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  to  send  abroad, 
under  American  auspices,  an  expedition 
for  thorough  explorations  of  Jerusalem 
and  tiie  Holy  Land.  And  a  committee 
has  been  organized  in  the  city  of  New 
York  and  is  well  under  way  towards 
carrying  out  such  a  plan.  Meetings 
have  been  held  in  Dr.  Adanrs 
church  Madison  avenue,  and  letters 
received  from  the  Archlnshop  of  York, 
England,  ind<xging  the  moyement. 
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Cyclopjsdia  of  Biblical,  Theologi- 
cal, AND  Ecclesiastical  Litera- 
TUBE.  By  the  Rev.  John  M*Clin- 
TOCK,  D.  D.,  and  James  Strong  s.t.d. 

This  Work  is  to  be  completed  in 
about  Six  Volumes,  Royal  Octavo,  of 
about  1000  pages  each,  copiously  illus- 
trated. Vol.  1.,  comprising  the  letters 
A  and  B,  is  now  ready.  The  remain- 
ing Volumes  are  in  rapid  progress,  and 
will  appear  at  short  intervals.  Terms  : 
In  Cloth,  $5  00  per  NTolume ;  In 
Sheep,  $6  00  per  Volume;  In  Half 
Morocco,  |8  00  per  Volume.  This 
CvcLOPiEDiA  is  designed  to  be  a  Man- 
ual of  Sacred  Literature  for  the  upe  of 
Ministers,  Students,  General  Readers, 
and  Sunday  School  Libraries,  so  com- 
plete in  itself  that  no  other  work  will 
be  necessary  for  ordinary  purposes  of 
reference  in  these  branches  of  knowl- 
edga  It  is  intended  to  be  scientific 
and  scholarly,  yet  not  repulsive  to  the 
mere  English  reader  by  an  unnecessary 
display  of  technical  learning.  It  will 
be  found  that  the  substance  of  all  the 
valuble  Dictionaries  of  the  Bible,  and 
of  theology  in  its  various  branches,  re- 
cently issued,  is  contained  in  this 
work.  This  work  is  quite  a  Library 
in  itself,  John  M.  Arnold  133  Wood- 
ward Ave.  Detroit  is  the  general 
agent 

On  the  morning  of  Wednsday  May 
9th,  Judge  R.  R  Beecher  of  the  City 
of  Adrian,  expired  of  disease  of  the 
brain.  His  death  is  a  great  loss  to  the 
community  in  which  he  lived,  where  he 
was  honored  and  trusted  to  an  extent 
to  which  few  men  are  fortunate  enough 
to  ever  attain.  His  long  residence, 
throughout  probity,  and  sterling  good 
sense  gave  him  a  strong  hold  upon  the 
confidence  and  affection  of  the  citizens 
of  Lenawee  county,  and  among  a  nu- 


merous acquaintance  in  the  stata  We 
have  none  too  many  such  men  as  he 
was  in  the  walks  of  public  life;  and 
the  loss  of  every  one  is  a  loss  to  be 
counted  and  deplored.  As  a  good 
citizen,  a  kind  neighbor  and  a  true 
friend,  those  among  whom  he  has  lived 
from  youth  to  late  manhood  will  tes- 
tify to  his  worth  with  unwonted  unan- 
imity,  and  will  mourn  their  loss  with 
unaffected  sorrow — a  loss  which  we 
have  occasion  to  share,  a  sorrow  in 
which  we  sincerely  join. 

«^^M^/^^^/^^*< 


We  want  all  to  pay  us  promptly. 
We  can  afford  the  Miscellany,  at 
its  present  low  rates,  only  by  prompt 
and  advance  payment 


■*»f>/»^^#^###i>. 


We  hope  no  one  will  be  so  small  as 
to  ask  us  to  discontinue,  until  tihey 
have  paid  for  all  that  they  have  re- 
ceived. 


«<*MAAAAA»^M*fc 


We  hope  to  have  room  in  our  next 
number  to  insert  several  notices,  whidi 
have  been  put  over  for  want  of  room. 


-••*////^^^v/#**»- 


As  the  July  number  begins  a  new 
volume,  our  subscribers  will  do  us  a 
great  £B,vor,  if  they  will  make  a  most 
earnest  effort  for  a  laige  number  of 
new  subscribers.  All  who  subscribe 
for  the  next  volume  between  this  and 
the  issue  of  the  July  number,  wili  re- 
ceive one  number  extra,  as  a  gift.  One 
lady  has,  within  a  few  weeks,  sent  us 
about  thiiiiy  subscribers.  Let  there  be 
a  general  effort 
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Power  of  Nature  Over  tJieHind. 

BY   REV.    T.  H.  STOCKTON. 

l^ATURE  is  full  of  charms  to  the  con- 
templative mind.     There  is  a  chai-m  in 
the  silent  roll  of.  the  seasons ;  is  there 
noti    See    the    spring   coming    forth 
crowned     with     flowers!      Boiutifal, 
most  beautiful !    The  morning  stars  are 
almost  ready  to  sing  again  oveiw  it. 
Let  them  be  still ;  we  ask  not  their 
music ;  spring  has  its  own  songsters. 
The  choir  of  nature  is  complete — all 
tenor  and  treble  voices.     If  the  raven 
put  in  his  hoarse  bass  voice,   we   will 
not  listen ;  for  the  sound  la  not  sweet. 
All  tenor  voices  !    Bush  and  tree,  vale 
and  hill-aide,  all  vocal  with  the  inspired 
and  inspiring  melody.     Let  no  man  un- 
dervalue music  ;  it  is  God's  gift  to  the 
birds — God's  gift  to  our  hearts;  for 
many  a  tune  in  sung  within,  that  the 
voice  cannot  utter  !    Do  you  complain 
of  the  capriciousness  of  spring  1     Pray, 
why  should  you,  friend  1    She  is  the 
mistress  of  seasons,  and  she  abuses  her 
power  frequently ;  but  who  does  noti 
Did  not  Bonaparte  and  Cromwell  abuse 
their  power  1    If  she  were  a  republi- 
can, you  might  indulge  in  your  invec- 
tives against  her ;  but  the  seasons  form 
an  aristocracy,  and,  therefore,  you  must 
learn  to  bear  with  them.     Only  think 
of  her  power.     She  triumphs  over  win- 
ter, and  makes  him  hasten  off  to  his 
polar  home.     Great  power  will  some- 
times  be    misdirected.     If    she    does 
frown  now  and   then^  it's  a  privilege 
JnneL 


the  gentlemen  often  avail  themselves 
of,  and  why  not  the  ladies?  Hence, 
you  must  bear  with  it ;  for  the  sun- 
shine will  be  more  welcome,  when  it 
floods  the  sky  and  the  landscape. 

If  spring  has  oil  offended  you,  will 
you  not  love  it,  and,  standing  beneath 
the  softly  beaming  firmament,  and  look- 
ing upward,  will  you  not  say,  in  Thom- 
son's fine  language, 

''  Come,  gentle  spring,  ethereal  mildneM, 
oome, 

And,  from  the  bosom  of  yon  dropping 
doud, 

While  music  wakes  around,  vailed  in  a 
shower 

Of  shadowing  roses,  on  our  plains  de- 
scend!" 

The    invocation  is  answered.     The 
fair  one  vails  herself,   and  descends. 
Brief  is  her  reign,  and  then  she  ex- 
pands into  summer ;  for  summer,  we 
would  have  you  understand,   is  only 
spring    enlarged— an  octavo,    swelled 
into  a  quarto  volume,  with  larger  en- 
gravings and  new  binding.     Lovelier  * 
glows  file  sky  now,  and  more  fragrant 
the  flower.     There  is  now,  for  the  first 
time,  death  in  nature.     Things  come 
to  perfection  and  perisL     Spring  was 
all  life;  summer  is  mingled  life  and 
death.     Did  you  never  notice  that  the 
seasons  treat  each  other  with  perfect 
courtesy?    One  does  not  invade  the 
empire  of  the  other.     They  are  respect- 
ful and  polite,  ruling  like  sister  queens. 
And,   therefore,  summer    resigns,   all 
blushing  and  ruddy,   the  scepter    to 
autunm ;  and  he,  with  generous  liber- 
ality, combines  spring;  summer   and 
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winter,  in  a  measure,  together.  Only 
walk  into  the  woods  now.  They  are 
his  palace.  There  he  lives  and  dies. 
There  he  holds  court,  and  receives  his 
audiences.  Magnificent  are  they  ;*for 
all  colors  blend,  and  all  charms  unite 
in  them.  Every  sunset  is  glorious, 
and  the  nights  shine  with  double  lus- 
ter. And  then  follows  winter.  Short 
days  are  his,  and  long  nights,  as  if  he 
would  shut  out  the  world  from  observ- 
ing him.  The  representative  of  purity 
is  he,  for  he  comes  ever  and  anon  and 
hides  the  curse  that  lies  heavy  on  the 
earth,  with  an  outspread  of  pure  snow. 
The  representative  of  terror  is  he,  for 
he  frowns  darkly  and  dreadfully,  and 
makes  the  world  tremble  beneath  him. 
The  representative  of  power  is  he,  for 
he  sways  a  mighty  scepter,  and  the 
ocean  and  rivers  quul  beneath  it.  How 
appropriate  are  the  words  of  Thomson  : 

"These,  as  they  change,  Almighty  Father, 

these 
Are  but  the  varied  God." 

And  IS  there  not  a  charm,  quiet  and 
deep,  in  the  rainbow?  Conquerors 
have  had  their  triumphal  arches,  but 
who  has  had  one  like  it  1  Mercy  walks 
beneath  it,  and  restrains  the  swelling 
waters,  so  that  there  be  no  more  del- 
uge. If  seraphs  may  ti^ead  that  path, 
happy  are  they.  Is  there  not  a  sweet 
moral  taught  us  in  this  ?  Do  the  colors 
blend  in  iti  So  may  different  hearts 
blend  together.  Does  it  announce  the 
retiring  storm,  and  presage  the  return- 
ing calm  ?  So  it  is  in  every  storm  of 
life.  If  friends  fall  into  the  grave,  the 
bow  of  promise  opens  their  lonely 
tomb ;  if  heavy  afflictions  come,  the 
bow  of  promise  tells  that  they  are 
passing  away^  and  joys  shall  again 
spring  up  in  our  bosoms.  Is  there  not 
magnificence  in  the  ocean,  and  grandeur 
in  Uie  swelling  mountains  ?  And  have 
you  never  communed  with  the  stars, 
until  your  spirit  was  entranced,  and 
this  world  could  hardly  claim  you  as 
its  inhabitant  1  If  any  one  thing  has 
subserved  the  interests  of  poetry  more 
than  another,  the  stars  have ;  for  there 


is  no  image  in  the  whole  array  of  fig- 
ures more  vivid  and  expressiye  than 
they.  Stars  are  the  emblem  of  love. 
If  the  triumph  of  ambition  be  repre- 
sented, it  is  by  the  star  of  fame ;  if  the 
light  of  beauly  be  pictured,  it  is  by 
the  star's  luster.  Can  any  man  look 
upon  the  stars,  and  not  feel  his  immor> 
tfidity  f  Oh  1  it  is  in  the  night-seasy 
where  we  wander  alone  beneath  ihe 
glittering  firmament,  that  this  sense 
comes  home  to  us  most  powerfully,  and 
we  feel  that  every  star  is  a  token  of 
the  heaven  beyond  and  a  pledge  that 
we  shall  never  die. 

The  power  of  local  association  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  exhibitions  of  the 
mind  in  its  relation  to  nature.  If 
memory  be  analyzed,  it  will  be  found 
to  be  somewhat  of  a  physical  faculty ; 
it  is  greatly  under  the  dominion  of 
sense;  changes  of  constitution  affect 
it ;  and  the  advance  of  age  is  ever  be- 
tokened by  its  decay.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  our  memory  is  so  closely  as- 
sociated with  material  objects.  The 
power  of  locaSk  association  is  not,  then, 
altogether  dependent  on  intellect.  If 
the  bird  build  its  nest  in  a  rose-bush 
one  spiing,  it  will  return  and  rebmld 
it  there  the  ensuing  season.  K  the 
sportsman  would  obtain  his  game,  he 
knows  that  it  has  its  fixed  resorts 
where  it  may  be  met. 

Prompted  by  this  sentiment,  the 
traveler  in  foreign  lands  will  walk  rev- 
erently through  Westminster  Abbey^ 
and  gaze  with  delight,  on  the  homes  of 
departed  genius  and  worth.  If  Mrs. 
Hemans  wrote  about  Kenilworth,  and 
a  leaf  from  Yirgil's  tomb ;  if  Southey 
entered  the  pulpit  where  the  illustrious 
Bunyan  preached;  if  Johnson  and 
Leigh  Bichmond  grew  eloquent  among 
the  ruins  of  lona;^  the  American 
patriot  seek  the  quiet  shades  of  Mount 
Vernon,  and  looks  silently  on  the  tomb 
of  "Washington ; — ^it  is  because  of  Uus 
witching  of  local  association.  The 
most  general  and  remarkable  exhibition 
of  this  sentiment  was  in  the  case  of 
the  Crusades,  when  nations  were  moved 
by  a  simultaneous  passion  to  recover 
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the  laud  where  the  elect  people  of  Je- 
hoFah  hud  lived,  where  the  son  of 
Jehovah  himself  had/died. 

The  true  position,  then,  for  U9  to  oo- 
^^PJt  "^th  regard  to  nature,  is  a  posi- 
tion midway  between  that  false  philoso- 
phy which  woald  defy  it,  and  that  care- 
leas  spirit  which  would  rejecfc  its  in- 
flaenoe    altogether.      Philosophy    has 
oftea  placed  visible  nature  in  the  rela- 
tion of  a  deity,  and  rendered  it  supreme 
homaga     Astronomy    has    sometimes 
attempted   it;  geology    has    tried    it. 
The  end  is  the  same,  whether  you  ut- 
terly banish  all  idea  of  God,  or  substi- 
tate    nature  in  his  stead ;    for  what 
power  has  nature  to  affact  the  moral 
feelings,  apart  from  the  great  Creator  ? 
If  this  unwArranted  and   unreasonable 
exaltation  of  nature  be  as  derogatory 
to  man  as  it  is  obnoxious  to  God,  we 
are,  also,  to  beware  of  that  other  ex- 
treme, the  utter  neglect  of  its  mani- 
fold forms  and  aspects.     The  objects  of 
religion  are  hidden  from  the  natural 
eye.     Our  Redeemer  is  invisible ;  our 
heavenly  home  is  invisible  ;  our  future 
associates  are  invisible.     Were  it  given 
to  mortals  to  gasse  steadily,  or  at  bless- 
ed  intervals,   on  them;  were    it  our 
privilege  to  look  upon  the  far  world, 
and   mark  the  kingly  splendor  of  the 
new  city  ; — it  may  be  supposed   that 
faith  would  acquire  unwonted   energy, 
and   devotion    would   bum  with    un- 
quenchable ardor.     What    kind    of  a 
probation  would   life  then  be?    Men 
would  then  seek  religion  on  the  same 
principle  that  they   seek  wealth  and 
honor.     The  lower  parts  of  our  nature 
would  triumph  over  the  higher.     The 
fact  is,  the  necessity  for  such  a  visible 
exhibition  of  the  objects  of  religion  is, 
BO  far  as  expedient,  destroyed  by  the 
appeal  which  natural  thiogs  make  to 
the  mind     If  we  wish  to  be  rendnded 
of  God,  we  have  only  to  open  our  eyes, 
and  the  symbols  of  his  grandeur  meet 
ua     If  we  desire  to  realize  eternity 
and  immensity,  we  need  not  ascend  to 
the  throne,  and  converse  with  its  an- 
cient and   august  occupant ;  we  need 
not  travel  through  the  extended  terri- 


tory of  the  Prince  of  the  Universe; 
we  have  but  to  look  up  to  the  solemn 
midnight  skies,  and  the  impression  is 
received.  The  aid  of  sense  is  thus  se- 
cured, and  that,  too,  without  sacrificing 
the  interests  of  fkith  and  devotion. 
Yain,  then,  is  that  philosophy  which 
would  fill  our  homes  and  temples  with 
images  of  the  great  God  !  Has  Jeho- 
vah not  finished  his  own  work  ?  Has 
he  left  the  universe  so  imperfect  that 
it  cannot  represent  him  1  It  is  ordain- 
ed that  Christianity  should  have  no  ex- 
ternal representation  of  its  object ;  it 
is  no  patron  of  idolatry  in  any  form  ; 
it  addresses  the  soul ;  its  humbler  as- 
sociate, nature,  addresses  the  senses ; 
and  what  more  would  you  have  ?  If 
men  are  disposed  to  idolize  nature, 
Christianity  approaches  with  her  state- 
ly step,  and  celestial  appearance,  and 
checks  it ;  if  they  are  inclined  to  spirit- 
ualize Christianity,  nature  repels  the 
attempt,  and  interposes  its  visible 
works  between  them  and  their  end. 

And  now  let  us  turn  to  a  nobler 
spectacle  than  nature,  with  all  her 
plentitude,  can  present — ^the  spectacle 
of  redemption.  A  meek  young  man 
appears  before  ns.  Others  are  gay, 
but  he  is  serious.  Others  are  inter- 
ested for  themselves,  he  is  concerned 
for  the  world.  Others  are  proud,  he  is 
the  personification  of  humility.  No 
unkind  word  has  ever  escaped  those 
lips.  The  innocence  of  angel  purity 
beams  from  his  countenance;  and  the 
majesty  of  Godhead  occasionally  en- 
nobles his  actions.  A  friend  to  all, 
and  he  almost  friendless ;  a  servant  of 
lus  country,  and  yet  treated  as  a  for- 
eign invader ;  a  disguised  prince,  who 
can  be  great  without  an  attending  reti- 
nue— great  from  innate  greatness; 
wonderful  as  a  child,  for  then  he  as- 
tonished the  learned  doctors;  more 
wonderful  as  a  man,  for  then  he  chal- 
lenged the  notice  of  the  universe ;  it 
was  the  first  time  the  world  had  seen 
such  wisdom,  and,  therefore,  its  foUy 
was  reproved  ;  it  was  the  first  time  it 
had  seen  such  virtue,  and,  therefore,  it 
was  mortified ;  it  was  the  first  time  it 
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liad  seen  such  philanthropy,  and,  there- 
fore it  blushed  ;  it  was  fche  first  time  it 
had  seen  such  sanctity,  and,  therefore, 
it  hated  the  sight,  and  madly  resolved 
on  its  destractionl  Then  came  the 
dreadful  tragedy ;  then  came  the  fear- 
ful invocation,  "  his  blood  be  on  us  and 
our  children ;"  then  came  the  fast  rush- 
ing crowd  ;  then  came  the  consumma- 
tion— a  cross,  a  spear,  a  taunt !  Let 
the  vail  of  the  temple  be  rent ;  and, 
through  the  rent  let  religion  go  forth 
•  to  traverse  the  world  Let  the  firma- 
ment grow  dark;  for  the  prince  of 
darkness  has  triumphed.  Let  the 
earth  tremble ;  for  Jehovah  shakes  the 
rod  of  his  anger  over  it.  Such  a  scene 
— ^far  more  than  fiction — ^no  more  than 
fact.  Such  a  scene  !  heaven,  and  earth, 
and  hell,  are  strangely  blended  it  it. 
Is  there  any  scene  in  nature  to  be  com- 
pared with  this  1  Where  will  you  find 
such  sublimity,  such  pathos,  such  sub- 
duing tenderness  ?  The  material  uni- 
verse presents  you  a  living  Jehovah 
superintending  its  multiplied  interests, 
sustaining  its  well-ordered  harmony, 
sanctifying  its  perpetually  occurring 
incidents ;  but,  grander  still,  redemp- 
tion opens  with  a  dying  Redeemer  ! 

All  the  scenes  of  religion  are  pro- 
foundly interesting.  Witness  the  ded- 
ication of  a  child  to  God  in  the  holy 
ordinance  of  baptism ;  witness  the  sol- 
emn commemoration  of  the  Saviour's 
death ;  witness  the  tears  of  the  peni- 
tent, and  the  joys  of  the  believer ; — 
there  is  more  than  poetry  in  them. 
There  is  heaven  and  glory  in  them. 
The  constant  tendency  of  the  human 
mind  is  towards  ideality.  Surround 
it  with  as  many  attractive  realities  as 
you  please,  it  cannot  be  satisfied.  If 
it  dwelt  in  an  Eden,  it  would  imagine 
another  and  a  better  Eden.  The 
strong  impulse  of  native  taste  and  pas- 
sion is  ever  hurrying  it  towards  the 
fond  creations  of  acdve  fancy.  The 
poverty  of  one  world  is  thus  compen- 
sated by  the  wealth  of  another  world 
— the  deformity  of  our  planet-home, 
by  the  unmarred  and  unshadowed  love- 
liness of  a  happier  home.     To  gratify 


this  passion  for  ideality,  man 
himself  to  reverie,  and  suspends  i 
and  sense.  To  satisfy  its  intense  long- 
ings, he  cultivates  poetry,  and,  in  her 
fair  fields,  treads  with  a  light  footstep. 
It  is  all  in  vain.  Such  things  alone 
can  not  answer  the  end.  There  is  in 
them  a  mockery  of  the  heart ;  there  is 
in  them  only  an  aurora-borealis  light 
skirting  the  horizon,  and  spreading  up 
towards  the  zenith,  a  picturesque  adorn- 
ment of  the  night,  but  leaving  it  the 
night  still,  and  rendering  its  murky 
shadows  only  the  more  visibla  Chiu- 
tianity  meets  the  necessities  of  man. 
She  gives  him  the  oommunion  of 
heaven,  and  opens '  an  unsullied  world 
to  the  range  of  his  imagination,  and 
the  eager  wishes  of  his  oft  disquieted 
heart.  The  blessedness  of  Jehovah  is 
her  high  bestow  ment  upon  man. 

The*  highest  compliment  infidelity 
could  pay  this  benevolent  system  is  to 
oppose  it ;  for,  if  it  were  not  of  heaven 
— heavenly  in  its  morality  and  object — 
it  would  not  have  such  violent  opposi- 
tion. Vain  are  the  hopes  of  this  op- 
ponent of  the  faith. 

Whenever  this  system  of  opinions 
can  offer  us  a  better  hope,  a  surer  faith, 
a  richer  treasure,  a  nobler  support,  than 
Christianity,  then,  and  not   tUl  thoi, 
let  it  ask  our  confidence.     It  has  no 
promise  for  the  dying  hour,  no  conse- 
crating blessing  for  the  tomb.     A  cele- 
brated officer  of  the  American  Revela- 
tion— a  Virginia  gentleman — had,  un- 
fortunately been  tinctured  with  infidel 
principles.     The    efibrts    of     Mr.   T. 
Paine  to   promote  American  liberty, 
the  efiusions  of  his  pen,  and  the  zeal 
of  his  life  tended  to  make  his  infidel 
sentiments  popular  with  many  of  our 
countrymen  at  the  era  of  the  Revolu- 
tion.    This  officer  had  often  introduced 
the  subject,  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
to  his  (laughter,  and  urged  her  to  em- 
brace its  tenets.     If  infidelity  succeed 
with  man,  it  can  not  often  master  the 
heart  of  woman  ;  for,  above  all  others, 
the  law  of  her  nature  is  trust,  and  she 
needs,  peculiarly,  the    holy   truMt  of 
heaven.     The  young  lady  resisted  the 
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entreaties  of  the  father.  She  clung  to 
the  prindplea  of  her  Saviour's  religion. 
DJaaase  afterwards  wasted  her  fair 
form,  and  she  drew  near  the  closing 
aoene.  Friends  loved  her  for  her  love- 
lineas ;  and  the  father  wept  that  early 
beauty  should  thus  languish  into  the 
tomb.  The  work  of  disease  was  almost 
conimnimated ;  the  light  was  passing 
from  her  eye,  and  the  pulse  from  her 
heart;  it  was  a  fearful  moment — ^the 
dividing  moment  between  time  and 
eternity. 

She  called  the  infidel  father  to  her 
bedside,  and,  as  she  gently  pressed  his 
hand,  and  looked  tenderly  up  into  his 
sad  countenance,  she  said,  ^*  Father, 
would  you  have  me  be  an  infidel  now  V* 
There  was  a  pause,  there  was  a  sigh, 
and  the  heartrstricken  man  answered, 
"  No,  my  daughter,  no  !" 


'**M^^^/»»#». 


Secret   Memoirs  of    the   Brnprees 
Joeephine. 

BT   HON.    JACOB  M.  HOWARD. 

Thbrb  la  upon  this  earth  a  being  whom 
I  love  with  all  the  faculties  of  my  soul, 
Whose  life  is  to  me  a  hundred  times 
dearer  than  my  owu — a  being  for  whom 
alone  I  live  and  breathe  in  this  world;  a 
being  to  whom  I  am  united  by  a  most 
■acrml  bond,  which  I  have  a  thousand 
times  blessed;  a  being  whom  I  love  still, 
a  in  the  most  blissful  moments  of  our 
^nion.  Happy  to  be  near  him,  happy  to 
keep  a  constant  watch  over  his  fortunes, 
I  lulled  myself  with  the  pleasing  dream 
— a  dream  which,  for  me,  had  all  the 
charms  of  reality — that  I  should  never 
leave  him;  and  the  thought  was,  indeed, 
consoling,  that  I  should  die  at  his  side, 
and  consecrate  my  last  breath  to  him. 

But,  alas!  he  fixed  the  day  of  our 
separation.  He  was  capable  of  naming  a 
time  when  T  should  see  him  no  more;  and 
the  fatal  day  had  already  begun  to  dawn; 
its  mom  was  advancing  with  the  light- 
ning's speed.  Yes,  that  cruel  day, 
whidi  should  never  have  dawned  upon 
me,  approached  as  rapidly  as  the  days  of 
my   feUcity   had   departed;  and  those — 


alas!  heaven  knows  how  soon  they  were 
eclipsed!  An  ingrate  never  more  quickly 
let  go  the  hand  which  had  c^nuferred 
favors  on  him. 

I  have  said  that  Bonaparte's  habitu- 
al distrust  of  me  had  caused  him  carefully 
to  avoid  me.  For  some  hours,  I  remain- 
ed alone,  absolutely  alone.  A  great 
noise  was  heard  in  the  palace.  Persons 
were  coming  and  going.  They  seemed  to 
talk  to  each  other  in  a  hurried  manner; 
and,  at  length,  I  learned  that  the  emper- 
or had  sent  sealed  letters  to  all  the  great 
di^itaries  of  the  empire,  also  to  his 
principal  officers,  and  that  the  members 
of  the  imperial  family  were  invited  to 
assemble,  after  dinner,  in  the  palace  of 
the  Tuilleries.  At  this,  I  felt  indignant, 
and  rose  to  go  to  him.  Like  a  light 
whose  last  ray  is  expiring,  but  still  pre- 
serves a  feeble  radiance,  I  saw  that  my 
last  hope  was  nearly  extinguished;  and 
yet  I  was  seeking  to  reanimate  its  dying 
spark,  when,  alas!  my  son  entered,  and 
undeceived  me. 

He  told  me  that  Napoleon  required 
him  to  carry  to  the  senate  the  decree 
that  was  to  dissolve  my  marriage. 
''Think,  madam,"  said  the  prince, 
'Vhat  must  be  my  feelings!  On  the 
one  hand,  the  ambition  of  the  emperor, 
as  unjust  as  it  is  daring,  will  plunge  us  in- 
to an  abyss  of  misfortunes;  for,  by  re- 
pudiating a  wife  who  smoothed  his  way 
to  the  throne,  he  is  preparing  to  lose  it, 
perhaps,  forever.  On  the  other,  I  can 
not  forget  what  I  owe  to  him  as  my  bene- 
factor and  my  guide,  as  the  man  who  has 
been  to  me  a  father.^  Tib  not  as  a  sov- 
ereign that  my  affections  cling  to  him, 
but  as  the  husband  of  my  mother;  and  I 
owe  him,  as  such,  respect  and  obedience; 
and  yet  I  am  required  to  present  to  the 
world  the  spectacle  of  a  son  whose  deep 
afflictions  cannot  make  him  forget  the 
duty  of  submission  to  the  sovereign  who 
has  designed  to  befriend  me.'*  Never 
having  learned  the  art  of  lying,  Eugene 
was  not  at  all  versed  in  the  tactics  of  the 
world.  He  concealed  neither  his  thoughts, 
his  desires,  nor  his  actions;  and  there- 
fore trod  a  thorny  path,  when  he  found 
himself  placed  in  the  cruel  alternative  of 
either  breaking  a  solenm  promise  to  the 
emperor,  or  deceiving  a  beloved  mother. 
Anxious,  hesitating,  and  unhappy,  he 
knew  not  how  to  rescue  himself  from  this 
fatal  labyrinth.  He  determined  not  to 
answer  the  expectations  of  his  Mentor; 
and,  by  a  resolution  with  which  nothing 
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but  hiB  critical  position  could  have  in- 
spired him,  he  became  the  offender  of  an 
oppressed  women. 

"Nothing,"  said  I,  "can  be  compared 
to  the  firmness  of  soul  and  the  resigna- 
tion which  your  duty  requires  you  to  ex- 
hibit to  the  senate,  on  this  trying  occa- 
sion. .But,  after  performing  that  rigor- 
ous duty,  you  will  come  and  mingle  your 
tears  with  mine — come,  and  upon  my 
bosom  reiterate  the  sentiments  of  invio- 
lable attachment  to  the  man  of  whom  I 
have  never  as  yet  spoken  to  you,  but  as 
another  father.  May  he  be  happy!  and  I 
here  dare  take  the  pledge  that  liapoleou 
will  never  find  in  my  son  aught  but  one 
of  his  most  devoted  commanders." 

"Ah,"  said  the  prince,  dropping  some 
tears  which  he  had  tried  to  restrain,  "I 
feel  that  my  heart  repels  every  sentiment 
with  which  my  protector  inspired  me. 
I  shall  no  longer  count  him  among  my 
friends;  I  shall  see  in  him  nothing  but 
your  persecutor." 

For  some  moments  the  viceroy  was 
overwhelmed  by  grief,  and  could  scarcely 
recover  his  calmness.  I  employed  my  au- 
thority to  constrain  him  to  fulfill,  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  himself,  the  part 
which  Napoleon  had  assigned  him;  and 
made  him  feel  that  both  his  and  my 
future  situation  depended  wholly  upon 
his  firmness  in  this  memorable  scene; 
and  that  I  was  still  willing  to  submit  to 
the  greatest  sacrifices  for  the  good  of 
France.  "Besides,  my  son,"  said  I,  who 
will  ever  believe  that  Bonaparte  would 
have  had  the  temerity  to  make  you 
sanction  snch  an  act,  when  Europe  shall 
discover  it  is  only  a  last  means  of  pre- 
cipitating his  ruin?  My  husband  im 
either  very  improvident  Or  very  culpable. 
He  has  no  right  to  occasion  me  this  deep 
affliction.  Alas!  other  wives,  were  they 
victims  of  such  inconstancy,  were  they 
borne  down  by  such  a  load  of  grief  as  I 
am,  would,  perhaps,  invoke  the  Al- 
mighty to  put  an  end  to  their  woes. 
But  I,  on  the  contrary,  still  utter  prayers 
for  his  good;  nay,  I  could  wish  to  live 
long  enough  to  be  his  faithful  companion 
at  every  step.  I  should  then  see  the 
danger  that  may  menace  him,  and,  per- 
haps, be  able  to  shield  him  from  it. 
But  my  son  will  ever  be  worthy  of  his 
adopted  father  and  of  me;  and,  what- 
ever may  befall,  Eugene  will  be  ready  to 
defend  the  man  whom,  for  sixteen  years, 
I  have  called  my  husband. " 

"I  will,"  replied  the  prince,  with  em- 


phasis,   "yet  have  the  glory  of  making 
him   sensible  to    his  fault,  but  only  by 
means  of    the  weapon  which  alone     is 
worthy  of  a  French  chevalier,  generosity! 
I  shall    have  a  great  advantage  over  my 
mother's  husband;  for  I  shall  l^  actuated 
by  the  hope  that  he  will  yet  owe  some- 
thing to  the  son  of  that  woman  whom  he 
is     about  to  sacrifice.     For,  depend  upon 
it,  humble  pride  sees  nothing  but  shame 
in  a  reverse  of   fortune;    and   that    of 
Napoleon  is  singularly    irritable.     Tes, 
I   could  wish  with  one  hand  to  repel  the 
enemies  of  the  great  man,  and  to  pre- 
sent to  him  the    other  at  the  monient 
when,   proscribed  and  abandoned  by  sU, 
he  can   have  in  my  eyes  no  higher  claim 
to  my  favor  and  f riendsUp  than  that  of 
his  deep    misfortunes.      Would  he   not 
then  be  sufficiently  punished?    Oh!  my 
mother,   my  unfortunate  mother!     Tis 
one     of     the     greatest     sovereigns     in 
Europe,   conqueror  of  so  many  valiant 
nations,  who  now  compels  me  to  perform 
an  act  for   which  posterity  will  blame 
me;  he  wishes  me  to  deceive  an  unfortu- 
nate wife!      He  begs  you  not  to  inter- 
pose any  obstacle  to  Ms  wishes;  they  are 
formal*    He  is  determined  to  be  obeyed. 
Alas!   Bonaparte,"    exclaimed    Eugene, 
"demand  my    life;  every    drop  of    my 
blood  belongs  to  you;  I  would  without  a 
murmur  see  it  flow,   in  sustaining  thy 
cause;  but  do  not  oblige  me  to  give  the 
last  blow  to  her  who  hsun  shed  so  muefa 
luster  upon  the  most  brilliant  part  of  thy 
reign — she  who   bears  thy  image  in  her 
heart!    Permit  me,  at  least,  thou  too  on- 
just  man,  to  descend  to  the  grave  with 
honor;  do  not  compel  us  ever  to  become 
ungrateful  to  thee.     This  would  cost  the 
empress    and     myself    too    much;    our 
hearts  are  not  formed  for  hatred.     There 
are    enough  of  others  who  unll    charge 
themselves  with  the  debt  of  vengeance. 
Never  shall  the  beings  who    had  loved 
you  so    well   exercise  vengeance  toward 
you." 

About  one  hour  after  my  son  left  me, 
Murat  entered  my  apartment.  1  spoke  tu 
hiin  on  subjects  upon  which  I  wished  my 
husband  to  bo  informed.  "Alas!"  said 
the  brother-in-law  of  the  emperor,  with 
an  air  of  feigned  sadness,  "in  order  to 
fulfill  toward  hiiu  your  duty  as  a  true 
friend,  you  are  about  to  renounce  the 
happiness;  and,  as  the  price  of  your  gen- 
erous devotion,  he  wUl,  perhaps,  send 
you  away  into  some  city,  where  you  will 
be  guaitled  with    the  utmost  severity. 
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But  Tou  are  now  free,  madam;  you  can 
tell  the  emperor  your  hoaband,  formally) 
that  from  this  moment  his  power  ceases, 
and  henceforth  he  has  no  other  rights  in 
respect  to  you  than  those  of  friendship. 
Tou  must  show  firmness.  Tis  for  you  to 
dictate  the  conditions;  and  your  husband 
will  be  but  too  happy  in  obtaining  from 
you  the  sacrifice  which  he  exacts  n>r  the 
conoeaaions  which  he  finds  himself  forced 
to  make  to  you." 

I  knew  the  man  who  held  this  language 
to  me,  and  took  care  not  to  seem  to 
adopt  his  advice;  it  would  have  tended 
still  more  to  irritate  Bonaparte.     On  the 
contrary,  I  told  him  that  my  own  inten- 
tions  were  whol^  conformed  to  those  of 
the  emperor.     **Let  him,"  said  I,  ''seek 
an  heir   to  his  name,   since  his  family 
does  not  idflford  him  sufficient  guarantees. 
Yet  I  could  have  wished  him  to  confirm 
the  adoption  of  my  son,  accordinff  to  his 
former  promise.     But,  as  his  policy  has 
otherwise   detennined,  it  is  the  duty  of 
Eugene    and   myself    to   submit.      Ad- 
mirers of  his  wonderful  fortunes,  he  will 
ever  find  us  sincerely  anxious  for  his  hap- 
piness.    As  to  myself,    I  am,  from  this 
CTening,   wholly   prepared  to  give  him 
thia  iMt  proof  of  perfect  submission  to 
his  wilL"     Murat  was  silent  for  some 
moments;  he  was  afraid  I  would  show  an  , 
open  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  emper- 
or, and  could  not  dissemble  his  surprise  at 
what  I  said       ''WeU,"   said  he,    ''the 
Ard&duchess  Maria  Louisa  will,  perhaps, 
be  the  pledge  of    happiness  to  France. 
Her  father  has  given  that  assurance  (lay- 
ing stress  upon    the   last    word.)      To 
what  a  man  does  he  present  his  daughter's 
hand! — a  man    governed  by  a    passion 
which    disregards  even  love,   and    does 
noft  concern  itself    with    things  of   the 
heart — a  man  whose    feelings  are  never 
melted  by  the  bitter  tears  he  witnesses. 
A  princess  who  yields  herself  up  wholly 
to  a  husband  who  receives  her  in  his 
high  chaiaeter  of  monarch,  becomes  the 
guazantee  of  great  political  projects,  and 
binds  more  firmly  the  ties  of  ambition. 

"Besides,  the  emperor  has  waged  war, 
in  order  to  attain  supreme  power.  He 
knows  how  to  continue  it,  iji  order  to 
strengthen  and  confirm  his  diadem.  For 
him  no  treaty  will  be  sacred.  Be  as- 
sozed,  he ,  is  not  more  afraid  of  broik 
within,  than  coalitions  without.  His 
enemies  conspire  against  his  life  and  his 
crown  only  during  the  reign  of  peace; 
and  I  foresee  that  a  new  storm  is  about 


to  burst  upon  us.  My  beloved  brother- 
in-law  is  the  god  of  thunder;  but  he  who 
now  has  so  many  nations  under  his  com- 
mand, may  not,  perhaps,  always  be  able 
to  avert  the  tempest;  the  proud  Grermans 
will  not  forget  that  the  invulnerable 
Napoleon  hiui  twice  taken  their  capitol, 
and  that  the  conqueror  showed  himself 
generous." 

I  listened  to  this  speech  of  Murat 
without  permitting  myself  to  let  fall  the 
least  observation,  well  knowing  what 
were  his  feehngs  toward  me,  and  ^ept 
carefully  on  my  guard  against  uttering 
auy  reproaches  in  lus  presence. 

At  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  that 
day,  the  great  dignitaries  of  state  re- 
paired to  the  palace  of  the  Tuilleries,  the 
emperor's  foinily  arrived  soon  after. 
The  stupor  which  paralyzed  me  seemed 
to  have  seized  upon  the  whole  assembly; 
no  person  dared  utter  a  word. 

The  author    of    this  cruel  scene  ap- 
peared to  take  no  part  in  what  was  pass- 
ing around  him,  though  his  efforts  to  ap- 
pear calm  were  manifest  to  all.     I  ex- 
pected, at  any  moment,  to   receive  an 
order  forever  exiling    me  from  France; 
and  I  was  ready  to  consummate  that  fa- 
tal sacrifice.     I  presented  myself  to  the 
emperor,   and  found  mpeli  alone  with 
him  in  his  private  cabmet.     The  lamps 
were  lighted  but  emitted  a  sober  ray. 
The  whole  court  now  advanced  in  mourn- 
ful silence.     The  emperor  stood  directly 
before  me;  and  Cambaoeres  was  placed  in 
&ont  of  him.     I  know  not  whether  the 
lights,  or  my  deeply  affected  imagination, 
were  the  cause;  but  a  deathly  paleness 
seemed  to    cover    every   face    present, 
when  Begnaud  de  St.    Jean    oPAngely 
presented  to  me,  for  my  signature,  the 
ade  which  severed  forever  the  bonds  by 
which  I  had  been  united  to  Bonaparte. 
All  the  persons  present  uttered  an  mvol- 
untary  sigh.     I  myself  started.     "Ah!  in 
the  name  of  heaven,"  said  [,  "Napoleon, 
and  is  it  thus   you  repay  the  tenderest 
affection?     What!  all  1  can  hope,  then, 
for  signing  this  decree,  is  to  retain  the 
vain    title     of    empress    queen-cromied! 
Take  back  your  gifts,  and  be  pleased  to 
remember    your  oaths.     I  abajidon,  it  is 
true,  all  hope  of  touching  your  feelings. 
What  you  have  said  to  me  leaves  no  pos- 
sibility of   my  moving  you,  althou^  I 
did  hope  to  remain  your  wife,  certain 
that  your  own  renown  would  suffice  to 
make  you  respect  your  obligations;  and 
'tis  only  at  that  price  that  you  can  hope 
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to  contmue  to  reign.  By  oontracting  «n 
alliance  with  the  house  of  Austria,  you 
awaken  the  jealousy  of  other  sovereigns, 
They  will  see  in  it  only  another  motive 
to  gratify  your  ambition,  and  thirst  to 
enliffge  and  consolidate  your  victories. 
You  will  arouse  them  from  their  slum- 
ber; they  will  league  themselves  against 
you;  and  the  unconquerable  Bonaparte 
will  at  length  be  conquered." 

Motionless,  absorbed  in  thought,  he 
stood,  and  cast  an  unquiet  and  troubled 
look  upon  me.  He  tried  to  speak,  but 
broke  off  in  the  middle  of  a  word.  All 
ye  who  pity  me,  oh!  had  you  witnessed 
the  distress  of  him  whom  people  were 
pleased  to  call  a  great  man,  how  could 
you  have  pitied  himi  Such,  in  that  de- 
cisive moment,  was  his  weakness,  that  he 
could  not  help  stammering  out:  ''The 
future  appears  before  my  eyes;  I  am 
frightened!"  I  can  not  describe  what 
were  his  feelings,  when,  a  moment  after- 
ward, he  heard  a  voice  exclaim: 

''Alas!  in  recalling  the  error.  I  lose  the 
charm  of  my  life!"  Ah!  irenchmen, 
this  exclamation  penetrated  his  heart 
like  a  poisoned  arrow;  and  never  will  the 
memory  of  it  be  effaced.  In  the  midst  of 
the  most  noisy  gayety,  he  will  ever  hear 
that  cry  of  grief.  It  was  the  shriek  of  a 
wronged  and  outraged  wife. 

I  left  this  scene  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
remained  for  some  time  pensive  and  sor- 
rowful I  was  now  forsaken  by  the  man 
who  ought,  from  gratitude,  to  have  pro- 
claimed me  his  protecting  divinity.  He 
had  put  my  heart  to  a  terrible  proof,  and 
that  neart  still  rebelled  against  my  will; 
for,  when  this  hxtl  blow  had  put  an  end 
to  the  little  happiness  I  had  derived 
from  my  second  marriage,  I  felt  my  love 
increase  towards  my  nithless  husband. 
Oppressed  by  this  double  weight  of  sor- 
row, I  passed  rapidly  toward  the  apart- 
ment which  contained  the  object  of  my 
affections  supported  by  my  women.  The 
light  of  the  numerous  lamps  which  were 
burning  in  my  apartment  fell  upon  my 
troubl^  vision.  It  seemed  to  me  like 
the  light  of  a  tomb,  which  was  yawning 
to  receive  the  author  of  my  distress.  I 
happened  to  glance  at  the  portrait  of 
Henry  lY. ;  and,  to  my  bewildered  fancy, 
it  seemed  to  fiown  upon  me.  The  first 
sound  that  struck  my  ears  was  the  low 
and  moumf nl  chanting  of  these  plaintive 
words: 

"Weep,  weep,  beloved  mothers;  weep 
for  your  diildren;  for  thy  second  mother 
is  no  more!" 
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Away  o*er  the  deep,  'mid  the  ooean'b 

foam, 
The  mariner  brave  has  taken  his  home, 
Where  the  wild,  blue  waves  are  o'er  him 

rolling. 
And  the  sea-dirge  sounds  like  a  deatb-beU 

tolling. 

No  flowers  blooming  above  his  head, 
No  willow-bough  weeps  o'er    his  conl 

bed; 
No  mourner  has  stood  by  his  lowly  grave, 
For  't  is  far  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean- 
cave. 

And  yet  not  alone,  for  with  him  are 

they 
Who  for  years  have  slept  in  the  crested 

spray; 
And  the  faai  and  brave,  at  the  sea-god's 

call, 
Have  taken   their  way  to  the  mermaid^ 

hall. 

The  old  man  has  gone  with  his  nlvent 

hair, 
«  And  vouth,  in  the  bloom  of  its  beauty,  m 

there; 
The  mother  has  sunk,  and  yet,  on  hm 

breast, 
The  child  of   her  love,  in  a  death-sleeg^ 

pressed. 

The  maiden  whose  eye  was  flashing  wi^ 

light,  Tj 

And  her  cheek  with  a  smile  e*er  beaM 

ing  and  bright,  ^J 

Like  a  flower  that  sinks  in  tlie  swellM 

wave, 
Has  gone  'mid  the  nymphs  of  the  o 

cave. 

But  they  stand  by  the    couch  of 

stranger  fair, 
And  sing  of    the  sleeper  that's  re 

there; 
Her  brow  they  wreathe  with  the  dftoia 

pearU, 
And  twine,  in  tresses,  her  raven  carla^ 

And  the  daahing  waters  that  roll  vm 
Will  hymn,  for  the  dead,  a  requi 
And  the  sea-bird's  song,  that  aweepa  n 

the  main, 
E'er  tells  of  them  in  its  bniial 
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BY      MRS.     LYDIA      JANE      PIERSON,      OP 
ADRIAN. 


To  the  Editor:  I  am  frequenfclj 
▼imted  bj  the  dreamy  spirits,  bat  it  is 
not  oflen  that  their  oommanicatioas 
are  important  to  any  except  myself; 
yet,  last  night,  I  had  a  vision  which  I 
think  almost  worthy  a  place  on  the  pa- 
ges of  your  excellent  magazine.  I 
had  been  employed,  until  late  in  the 
eTening,  penning,  as  usual,  some  wild 
poetic  fancies,  until,  becoming  weary, 
I  drooped  my  aching  forehead  on  my 
arm,  and  began  to  reflect  on  the  folly 
and  vanity  of  literary  pursuits,  unless 
tending  directly  to  the  moral  or  physi- 
cal ioiprovement  of  mankind.  I  then 
thought  of  the  reams  of  paper  daily 
polluted  by  the  pen  and  the  press,  and 
thrown  upon  the  waves  of  time,  carry- 
ing pestilence  into  every  house  and 
heart  to  which  they  find  access.  In 
this  state  of  mind,  I  was  overtaken  by 
the  confusion  of  ideas  that  float  upon 
the  confines  of  the  land  of  dreams, 
and  presently  a  grand  panorama  open- 
ed before  me. 

I  found  myself  standing  upon  an  im- 
mense plain,  amidst  an  innumerable 
multitude,  not  crushed  suflbcatingly  to- 
gether, but  each  having  space 
sufficient  to  move  about,  and  see  all 
that  was  passing.  On  the  north  of 
this  plain  arose  a  vast  precipice  built 
of  enormous  blocks  of  crystal  piled 
irregularly  together,  and  resembling  a 
vast  amphitheater  circling  that  side  of 
the  plain,  above  which  swelled  like  a 
rotunda^  a  high  hill,  covered  and 
streaming  with  the  most  beautiful  ver- 
dure and  flowers,  diffusing  a  fragrance 
that  penetrated  the  soul,  and  caused  it 
to  expand,  and  strengthen,  and  grasp, 
in  a  single  thought,  every  occurrence 
and  intention  of  past  existence,  with 
the  most  minute  and  insignificant  word 
or  action.  On  the  summit  of  this  hill 
grew  a  magnificent  cluster  of  the  dark 
June  2. 


cedars  of  Lebanon;  and,  from  the 
thick  bower  formed  by  their  strong 
branches,  beamed  almost  insufferable 
splendor,  forming  a  burning  halo,  ter- 
minating in  a  dazzling  bow,  arching 
the  whole  mount  from  east  to  west. 
Above  and  beyond  this,  floated  radiant 
clouds  of  every  gorgeous  tint;  and, 
amidst  them,  ever  and  anon,  looked  out 
celestial  faces,  or  glittered  pearly 
limbs,  and  flowing  robes  of  dazzling 
whiteness. 

The  plain  on  which  I  stood  termina- 
ted abruptly  towards  the  mountain, 
between  which  and  it  lay  an  unfathom- 
able gulf,  far  down  in  which,  the  shud- 
derer  might  see  the  blackness  of  dark- 
ness rolling  like  a  tempestuous  ocean. 
Suddenly,  the  glory  of  the  height  be- 
came insufferable,  fierce  flashes  like 
lightning  darted  forth  on  every  side, 
and  a  hand,  brighter  than  a  focus  of 
concentrated  sunbeams,  waved  over 
the  awe-struck  multitude,  which,  like 
grass  before  the  scythe  of  the  mower, 
fell  prostrate  on  the  plain.  Then  a 
voice  indescribable  in  the  ai^ust  melo- 
dyof  its  mighty  tones,  bade  the  Lit- 
erary World  draw  near.  There  was 
no  resistance,  no  hesitancy — moved  by 
a  resistless  impulse,  authors,  writers, 
poetasters,  and  scribblers  of  every 
grade,  approached  the  brink  of  the 
dark  gulf  from  which  seemed  to  arise 
the  mount  of  splendor ;  and  every  one 
found,  lying  before  him,  every  sheet 
that  had  been  written  by  his  hand,  or 
dictated  by  his  mind.  And  now  com- 
menced the  grand  display.  It  was  an- 
nounced, in  tones  Uke  the  voice  of  a 
mighty  trumpet,  that  every  one  was  to 
read  aloud  all  that  they  had  given  to 
the  world.  First  advanced  the  au- 
thors of  the  old  world,  those  who,  be- 
fore the  flood,  disseminated  the  mys- 
teries of  idolatry  and  bloody  supersti- 
tion, until  it  repented  God  that  he  had 
made  man  upon  the  earth.  Although 
their  languages  were  to  me  unintelligi- 
ble, I  was  unutterably  amazed  at  see- 
ing all  their  motives  painted  plainly 
upon  their  foreheads,  changing  and 
varying  as  they  went  on  from    one 
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subject  to  another,   while  the  cryst^ 
wall  became  a  mountain  of  mirrors,  re- 
flecting vividly  to  their  view,  and  the 
eyes  of  the  assembled   world,  all  the 
effects   and  catastrophies  which    their 
works  had    occasioned.      I    observed 
that    every  one  proceeiled  until,  over- 
whelmed with  shame,  remorse,  and  con- 
fusion,  they  threw   themselves,    with 
their    volumes,   into  the  black  abyss. 
At  length     the    sacred    writers     ap- 
proached.     Glorious     and     beautiful 
were    the     displays    of    the    blessed 
effects    of   their     written     doctrines. 
Idol  after  idol,  with  their  temples,  and 
altars,  and  symbols,    crumbled    down 
into  the  oblivion  of  the  dark  abyss; 
and  beauty,   and  peace,  and  holiness, 
came  hand  in  hand,  scattering  blessed- 
ness and   all  the  holy  affections  wher- 
ever they   moved.     The  savage  became 
a    gentle      creature,     crowned     with 
the  wreaths     of    domestic  bliss;    the 
female   character  arose  from  the  dust, 
cleansed  from    pollution,    and    shone 
forth  with  angel  radiance,  circled  with 
a  halo  of   pure  love,  and  rearing  gen- 
erations    of     men,     whose      virtues 
wreathed  their  maternal   brows  with 
crowns  of     ineffable    glory.       When 
these  writers  had  finished  reading,  they 
were  encircled  in  clouds  of  snowy  lus- 
ter,  and  borne,  with  their  works,  ma- 
jestically upwards,    until    they     were 
lost  in  ike  light  of  infinite  majesty. 

There  was  a  pause  when  these  had 
passed  away,  and  then  came  foward  the 
modem  literati  The  population  of 
the  old  world  had  vanished ;  and  the 
beings  whom  modern  authors  had  in- 
fluenced, filled  the  background. 

Strange  and  thrilling  now  became 
the  varied  exhibition,  as  one  after  an- 
other met  his  final  recompense.  But 
the  details  would  be  too  voluminous, 
as  I  have  not  the  eternal  duration  for 
their  rehearsal  which  was  allowed  for 
the  acting  ;  so  I  content  myself  by  in- 
stancing a  few  }>articulars.  The  pol- 
emic writers  of  the  early  ages  of 
Christianity  came  forward,  each  with  an 
air  of  importance,  and  proud  confidence 
of  victory.     But  most  of  them  grew 


suddenly  and  fearfully  pale  and  de- 
pressed, as  their    motives   for    every 
essay,   written  on  their  foreheads,  re- 
flected in  the  crystal  before  them  ;  and 
fearful   were  their  emotions,  as  those 
life-like  mirrors  presented    soeneB   of 
battle      and      bloodshed;      estranged 
friends,  weeping  in  agony ;  prisoners, 
suffering  and  emaciated,   lying  almost 
naked    in    loathsome  dungeons,    their 
hearts  bleeding   for    the    loved     ones 
whom  they  should  see  no  more ;  blame- 
less  victims,   agonized  upon  the  rack, 
and    under    other     excruciating     tor- 
tures;  martyrs   expiring    at  the  fire- 
bound  stake ;  and  of  various  hideous 
devices  of  torture.     My  soul  grew  sock 
as  I   look   upon  the  writhing  and  dis- 
torted sufferers,   and  I  hid  my  feuse  isy 
horror.      When   I   looked    again,    the 
scene  had  changed,  and  I  knew  not  how 
those  mistaken  zealots  were  dispoeed 
of ;  but  the  horrible  impression  upon 
my   mind   was  almost    effaced   hy  the 
lovely  and  peaceful  effects  which  greet- 
ed the   ministers  who    had    preached 
Christ   and  him  crucified.     Bitter  ene- 
mies embracing  each  other,  belligerent 
nations     signing     articles    of     peace, 
cities  arising  in  desolate  places,  and  the 
deserts    of   the  earth  becoming  as  the 
garden  of    Qod.      The     humane   and 
gentle  affections  flourishing  in  hearts 
lately  overgrown   by  the    bitter    and 
baleful  passions,   and  forming  beauti- 
ful garlands  around  the  domestic  altar. 
Despair  threw  down  her  poniard :  Sor- 
row raised  her  wet  eyes,  with  a  sweet 
smile,   to  heaven ;  the  wounded  spirit 
ceased  to  bleed ;  and  the  broken  heart 
healed  under  the  sweet  application  of 
the  balm  of  Gilead ;  and  a  sweet  hymn 
of  praise  arose  from  the  peaceful  and 
blooming  earth,  on   which  the  instru- 
ments    of     such    blessedness    arose, 
mingling,  as  it  were,   with   the    rap- 
turous melody,  until  lost  in   the  glory 
of  the  radiant  light  that  dwelt  upon 
the  moimtain. 

At  length,  a  wasted  form  arose,  dad 
in  humble  vestments,  and  it  was  easy 
to  perceive  that  he  saw  not  the  light 
of  heaven.     He  raised  his  face  towards 
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the  mooni^  bat  saw  not  its  glory.     Be- 
side him  stood  a  drooping  female,  with 
a  small   volume  in  her  hand.     At  the 
signal,  she  read ;  and  many  a  lofty  emo- 
tion responded  to  the  glowing  passages 
of  Paradise  Lost ;  but  the  bard,  as  he 
listened,  became  impressed  with  a  hum- 
ble sense  of  the  utter  failure  of  his  at- 
tempts to  delineate  the  majesty  of  the 
^powers  of  heaven,  and  to  fathom   the 
pnrpofles  of  the  Eternal.     He  covered 
his   sightless  eyes   with  lus  emaciated 
hands,  and  fell  prostrate,  overwhelmed 
with     humility.      Then  there  came  a 
blight  form  from   anud     the    clouds 
without  the  radiant  arch,  and  alighted 
gently  beside  him.      It  was    Mercy. 
She   raised  him  from   the  earth,  and 
threw     around  him   a  robe  of  glory, 
in  the  dazzling  radiance  of  which  they 
both    vanished  away.     Awe  and  terror 
fell   upon   the  whole  congregation  of 
poets,  as  they  beheld  his  fear  and  hu- 
miliation, and  an  audible  murmur  ran 
through  the  throng;    yet  some    few 
oonunenced  their  eidiibition  ezultingly, 
bat  they  invariably  plunged  with  their 
works  into  the  gulf,  as  ^ey  witnessed 
the    rain   and  misery  which  they  had 
occasioned. 

Heart-rending,  indeed,  were  the 
scenes  presented  in  the  faithful  mir- 
rors^ of  mourning  parents,  ruined 
youth,  consumption,  suicide,  misanthro- 
py and  murder,  which  confronted 
them,  as  the  fruits  of  the  sentiments 
which  they  had  thrown  upon  the 
streams  of  time.  Another  class  there 
was,  whose  efforts  had  been  to  amuse 
and  provoke  to  laughter.  Now,  how 
utterly  contemptible  did  they  and 
their  works  appear.  And  the  gro- 
tesque representations  of  the  mirth 
they  had  occasioned,  how  did  they  ap- 
pear, in  that  august  presence,  and 
hanging  over  the  abyss  of  darkness? 
I  heard,  with  surprise,  these  authors 
of  the  ludicrous  directed  to  mingle 
with  the  promiscuous  crowd,  and  re- 
peat their  buffoonery,  anecdotes,  and 
songs,  continually.  I  thought  their 
doom  would  be  pleasant  to  &em;  but, 
as   I   marked  the  expressions  of   an- 


guish, self-disdain,  and  abhorrence, 
which  marked  their  faces  as  they 
turned  to  perform  their  tasks,  I  could 
not  but  pity  them.  Not  one  of  all 
the  myriad  poets,  but  felt  the  reading 
of  his  manuscripts  a,  severe  penance  ; 
and  not  one  who,  but  for  the  aid  of 
mercy,  would  have  expired  of  shame 
and  despair. 

The  scribblers  were  all  disposed  of, 
and  next  were  summoned  the  critics. 
A   meagre-looking  and  sharp-featured 
set  they  were ;  and,  as  they,  perforce, 
pursued  their    tasks,   malice,  interest, 
envy,    favoritism,   and  party  spirit  ap- 
peared alternately  upon  their  brows ; 
and  deep  and  utter  were  the  miseries 
that  appeared  in  fearful   reality     be- 
fore them.     Here  sat  a  pale,  intellectu- 
al young  man,  with  clasped  hands,  and 
features  expressing  regret,  mortification, 
bitterness     and     despair.        Another 
picture  presented  one  who  had  wres- 
tled variously  with  fortune,  and  been 
foiled  in  every  attempt ;  he  had  essayed 
his  last  hope ;  the  approval  of  friend 
ship  had  ripened  hope  to  confidence ; 
but  he  held,  in  his  stem  grasp,  the  fa- 
tal critique.     His  faded  yet  beautiful 
wife  sat  meekly  by ;  and  the  big  tears 
fell,    as   she   endeavored   to  sooUie  the 
little  ones    who     clung     around     her, 
begg^g    for    bread.       There,  a  chained 
maniac  raved  of  the  unjust  sentence  that 
crushed  his  reason    with  his  proud  as- 
pirings.     Here  were    acted  every  scene 
of   recklessness  and  inebriety,  robbing, 
voluntary  death.    Now  appeared  a  deli- 
cate youn^  girl,  with  buminff  cheek,  and 
trembling  eye,  perusing    the   malicious 
animadversions  which  had  been  penned 
in  a   moment   of   asperity    and   misan- 
thropic excitement ;    but    the    heedless 
shaft  has  entered  her  spirit.    Again,  a 
middle-aged  woman,  emaciated  and  sick- 
ly, weeping  frantically  over  her  sleefMng 
babes.     The  only  source  from  which  she 
had  hoped  to  be  able  to  draw  a  subsist- 
ence for  them,  had  poured  gall  and  con- 
suming fire  upon  her  heart,  which  afflict- 
ion had  already  broken ;  she  is  now  sink- 
ing to  the    grave,   and  her  orphan  chil- 
dren— I    wiD  not    trace  their  fate.     On 
the  other  hand  were  seen  authors  wallow- 
ing in  weslth  and  pride,  and   reaping 
honor  and    applause,  who   were  recog- 
nized as  amongst  the  very  worst  of  those 
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who  had  gone  down  to  darkness.  A  few 
critics  there  were,  who  with  generous 
hearts,  and  upright  intentions,  had  en- 
deavored to  foster  merit,  and  point 
genius  to  the  noble  and  honorable 
path,  to  correct  its  errors,  and  cultivate 
its  excellences,  and  bring  forward  its 
germs  of  beauty.  Grate hil  and  beauti- 
Sil  were  the  scenes  that  passed  before 
them  as  they  read  ;  and  the  light  of  ap- 
proval shone  from  the  holy  mountain  ; 
numerous  bright  hands  brought  laurel  for 
their  chaplets,  and  they  passed  awa^, 
amid  bright  rolling  clouds,  vanishing  m 
mid  air. 

And  now  the  editors  were  sTimmoned. 
Amongst  them  I  recognized  many  whose 
names  were  familiar  to  me,  and  T 
thought  that  eternity  would  hardly 
suffice  for  the  examination  of  the  enorm- 
ous piles  of  newspapers  and  pamphlets 
that  were  heaped  up  around  them.  But, 
before  they  commenced,  the  morning 
song  of  the  slad  wild  birds  frighted  away 
the  spirit  of  slumber,  and  I  found  my- 
self pen  in  hand,  with  my  half-written 
sheet  before  me. 


'•**^^^^f^HHH* 


THOMAS  COOPZB. 


BY  LYDIA  MABIA  CHILD. 

The  person  who  assumed  this  name 
was  called  Notly,  when  he  was  a  slave 
in  Maryland.  He  was  compelled  to 
labor  veiy  hard,  was  scantily  supplied 
with  food  and  clothing,  and  lodged  in 
a  little  rickety  hut,  through  which  the 
cold  winds  of  winter  whistled  freely. 
He  was  of  a  very  religious  turn  of 
mind,  and  often,  when  alone  in  his  lit- 
tle cabin  at  midnight,  he  prayed  earn- 
estly to  God  to  release  him  from  his 
sufferings. 

In  the  year  1856  he  found  a  favora- 
ble opportunity  to  escape  from  his  un- 
feeling master,  and  made  his  way  to 
Philadelphia,  where  he  procured  em- 
ployment in  a  lumber-yard,  under  the 
name  of  John  Smith.  He  was  so  dili 
gent  and  faithful,  that  he  soon  gained 
the  good-will  and  confidenoe  of  his  em- 


ployers. He  married  a  worthy,  indos- 
trious  woman,  with  whom  he  lived 
happily.  By  their  united  eamingi 
they  were  enabled  to  purchase  a  small 
house,  where  they  enjoyed  more  com- 
fort than  many  wealthy  people,  and 
were  much  respected  by  neighbors  and 
acquaintances. 

Unfortunately,  he  confided  his  story 
to  a  colored  man,  who,  for  the  sake  of 
reward,  informed  his  master  where  he 
was  to  be  found.  Accordingly,  he 
came  to  Philadelphia,  arrested  him, 
and  carried  him  before  a  magistrate. 
Having  brought  forward  satisfactory 
evidence  that  he  was  a  slave,  an  order 
was  granted  to  carry  him  back  to  Mary- 
land. Isaac  T.  Hopper  was  present  at 
this  decision,  and  was  afficted  by  it 
beyond  measure.  John's  employen 
pitied  his  condition,  and  sympathized 
with  his  afflicted  wife  and  childreiL 
They  offered  to  pay  a  large  sum  for  his 
ransom  ;  but  his  savage  master  refused 
to  release  him  on  any  term&  This 
sober,  industrious  man,  guiltless  of  any 
crime,  was  handcuffed  and  had  his  arms 
tied  behind  him  with  a  rope,  to  which 
another  rope  was  appended,  for  his 
master  to  hold.  While  they  were  &st- 
ening  his  fetters,  he  spoke  a  few  affec- 
tionate words  to  his  weeping  wifei 
''  Take  good  care  of  the  children,"  said 
he,  **  and  don't  let  them  forget  their 
poor  father.  If  you  are  industrious 
and  frugal,  I  hope  you  will  be  enabled 
to  keep  them  at  school,  till  they  are 
old  enough  to  be  placed  at  service  in 
respectable  families.  Never  allow  them 
to  be  idle ;  for  that  will  lead  them  into 
bad  ways.  And  now  don't  forget  my 
advice  ;  for  it  is  most  likely  you  will 
never  see  me  again."  Then  addressing 
his  children,  he  said,  "  You  will  have 
no  father  to  take  care  of  you  now. 
Mind  what  your  mother  tells  you,  and 
be  very  careful  not  to  do  anything  to 
grieve  her.  Be  industrious  and  fiiitfa- 
ful  in  whatever  you  are  set  about ;  and 
never  play  in  the  streets  with  naughty 
children." 

They  all  wept  bitterly  while  he  thus 
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talked  to  tbem ;  but  he  restrained  bis 
■obSy  tbongh  it  was  evident  bis  heart 
WBs  well  nigh  breaking.  Isaac  T.  Hop- 
per was  present  at  this  distressing 
aoeiiey  and  suffered  almost  as  acutely  as 
the  poor  slave  himself.  In  the  midst 
of  lus  parting  words  his  master  seized 
the  rope,  mounted  his  horse,  snapped 
his  whip,  and  set  off,  driving  poor  John 
before  hiin.  This  was  done  in  a  Chris- 
tian Gonntry,  and  there  was  no  law  to 
protect  the  victim. 

John  was  conveyed  to  Washington 
and  offered  for  sale  to  speculators,  who 
were  baying  up  gangs  for  the  southern 
market,  ^e  sight  of  dejected  and 
bmtified  slaves,  chained  together  in 
ooffles,  was  too  common  at  the  seat  of 
oar  republican  government  to  attract 
attention ;  but  the  barbarity  of  John's 
master  was  so  conspicuous,  that  even 
there  he  was  rebuked  for  his  excessive 
cruelty.  These  expressions  of  sympa- 
thy were  quite  unexpected  to  the  poor 
slave,  and  they  kindled  a  faint  hope  of 
escape,  which  had  been  smouldering  in 
his  breast.  Manacled  as  he  was,  he 
contrived  to  trip  up  his  master,  and 
leaving  him  prMtrate  on  the  ground, 
he  ran  for  the  woods.  He  was  soon 
beyond  the  reach  of  his  tyrant,  and 
nujj^t  have  escaped  easily  if  a  company 
had  not  immediately  formed  to  pursue. 
They  chased  him  from  the  shelter  of 
the  bushes  to  a  swamp,  where  he  was 
hmited  like  a  fox,  till  night  with 
friendly  darkness  overshadowed  him. 
While  his  enemies  were  sleeping  he 
cautiously  made  his  way,  by  the  light 
of  the  stars,  to  the  house  of  an  old  ac- 
quaintance, who  hastened  to  take  off 
his  fetters,  and  give  him  a  good  sup- 
per. 

Thus  refreshed,  he  hastened  to  bid 
his  colored  friend  farewell,  and  with 
fear  and  trembling  set  off  for  Philsr 
delphia.  He  had  several  rivers  to  cross 
and  he  thought  likely  men  would  be 
stationed  on  the  bridges  to  arrest  him. 
Therefore,  he  hid  himself  in  the  deep- 
est recesses  of  the  woods  in  the  day- 
time, and  traveled  only  in  the  night. 


He  suffered  much  with  hunger  and 
fifttigue,  but  arrived  home  at  last,  to 
the  great  astonishment  and  joy  of  his 
family.  He  well  knew  that  these  pre- 
cious moments  of  affectionate  greeting 
were  highly  dangerous,  for  his  own  roof 
could  afford  no  shelter  from  pursuers 
armed  with  the  power  of  a  wicked  law. 
He  accordingly  hastened  to  Isaac  T. 
Hopper  for  advice  and  assistance. 

The  yellow  fever  was  then  raging  in 
Philadelphia,  and  the  children  had  all 
been  carried  into  the  country  by  their 
mother.  Business  made  it  necessary 
for  Friend  Hopper  to  be  iu  the  city 
during  the  day-time,  and  a  colored  do- 
mestic remained  with  him  to  take 
charge  of  the  house.  This  woman  was 
alone  when  the  fugitive  arrived ;  but 
she  showed  him  to  an  upper  chamber 
secured  by  a  strong  fastening.  He  had 
been  tiiere  but  a  short  time  when  his 
master  came  with  two  constables,  and 
proceeded  to  search  the  house.  When 
they  found  a  room  with  the  door  bolt- 
ed, they  demanded  entrance,  and  re- 
ceiving no  answer,  they  began  to  con- 
sult together  how  to  gain  admittance. 
At  this  crisis  the  master  of  the  house 
came  home,  and  received  information 
of  what  was  going  on  up  stairs.  He 
hastened  thither,  and  ordered  the  in- 
truders to  quit  his  house  instantiy. 
One  of  the  constables  said,  "  This  gen- 
tieman's  slave  is  here,  and  if  you  don't 
deliver  him  up  immediately  we  will  get 
a  warrant  to  search  the  house." 

"  Quit  my  premises,"  replied  Friend 
Hopper.  *'  llie  mayor  dare  not  grant 
a  warrant  to  search  my  housa" 

The  men  withdrew  in  no  very  good 
humor,  and  a  message  soon  came  from 
the  mayor  requesting  to  see  Isaac  T. 
Hopper.  He  obeyed  tiie  summons, 
and  the  magistrate  said  to  him,  "  This 
gentieman  informs  me  that  his  slave  is 
in  your  house.     Is  it  so  f  ' 

The  wary  Friend  replied, "  Thou  hast 
just  told  me  that  this  man  says  he  is. 
Dost  thou  not  believe  him  V 

"  But  I  wish  to  know  from  yourself 
whether  he  is  in  your  house  or  not^" 
rejoined  the  magistrate. 
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"  If  the  mayor  reflects  a  little,  I 
think  he  will  see  that  he  has  no  right 
to  ask  such  a  question,  and  that  I  am 
not  bound  to  answer  it,"  replied  Friend 
Hopper.  **  If  he  is  in  my  house,  and 
if  this  man  can  prove  it,  I  am  liable  to 
a  heavy  penalty ;  and  no  man  is  bound 
to  inform  against  himself.  These  peo- 
ple have  not  behaved  so  civilly  that  I 
feel  myself  under  any  especial  obliga- 
tions  of  courtesy  toward  them.  Hast 
thou  any  further  business  with  me  f* 

"  Did  you  say  I  dared  not  grant  a 
warrant  to  search  your  house  V*  asked 
the  mayor. 

He  answered,  "  Indeed  I  did  say  so ; 
and  I  now  repeat  it.  I  mean  no  dis- 
respect to  anybody  in  authority,  but 
neither  thou  nor  any  other  magistrate 
would  dare  to  grant  a  warrant  to  seirch 
my  house.  I  am  a  man  of  establi^ed 
reputation.  I  am  not  a  suspicious 
character.'' 

The  mayor  smiled  as  he  replied,  "  I 
don't  know  about  that^  Mr.  Hopper. 
In  the  present  case  I  am  inclined  to 
think  you  are  a  very  suspicious  char- 
acter."    And  so  they  parted. 

The  master  resorted  to  various  strat- 
agems to  recapture  his  victim.  He 
dressed  himself  in  Quaker  costume 
and  went  to  his  house.  The  once  hap- 
py home  was  desolate  now ;  and  the 
anxious  wife  sat  weeping,  with  her  lit^ 
tie  ones  clinging  to  her  in  childish 
sympathy.  The  visitor  professed  to  be 
very  friendly  to  her  husband,  and  de- 
sirous to  ascertain  where  he  could  be 
found,  in  order  to  render  him  advice 
and  assistance  in  eluding  the  vigilance 
of  his  master.  The  wife  prudently  de- 
clined giving  any  information,  but  re- 
ferred him  to  Isaiac  T.  Hopper,  as  the 
most  suitable  person  to  consult  in  the 
case.  Finding  that  he  could  not  gain 
his  object  by  deception,  he  forgot  to 
sustain  the  quiet  character  he  had  as- 
sumed, but  gave  vent  to  his  anger  in  a 
great  deal  of  violent  and  profane  lan- 
guage. He  went  ofl*,  finally,  swearing 
that  in  spite  of  them  all  he  would  have 
his  slave  again,  if  he  was  to  be  found 
on  the  face  of  the  earth. 


John  Smith  remained  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Friend  Isaac  about  a  week. 
Spies  were  seen  lurking  around  the 
house  for  several  days,  but  thej  disap- 
peared at  last  Supposing  this  was 
only  a  trick  to  put  them  off  their 
guard,  a  colored  man  was  employed  to 
run  out  of  the  house  after  diu>k.  The 
enemies,  who  were  lying  in  ambush, 
rushed  out  and  laid  violent  hands  upcm 
him.  They  released  him  as  soon  as 
they  discovered  their  mistake ;  bat  the 
next  day  Friend  Hopper  had  them  ar- 
rested, and  compelled  them  to  enter 
into  bonds  for  their  good  behavior. 
On  the  following  evening  the  same  man 
was  employed  to  run  out  again,  and 
this  time  he  was  not  interrupted.  The 
third  evening  John  Smith  hiirmftlf  Ten- 
tured  forth  from  his  hiding-place,  and 
arrived  safely  in  New  Jersey. 

He  let  himself  to  a  worthy  fianner, 
and  soon  gained  the  confidence  and 
good  will  of  all  the  family.  He  ate  at 
the  same  table  with  them,  and  sat  with 
them  on  Sunday  afternoons,  listening 
to  their  reading  of  the  Scriptores  and 
other  religious  lK)oks.  This  system  cf 
equality  did  not  diminish  the  modesly 
of  his  deportment,  but  rather  tended 
to  increase  his  habitual  humility. 

He  remained  there  several  months, 
diiring  which  time  he  never  dared  to 
visit  his  fiunily,  though  only  ei^t 
miles  distant  from  them.  This  was  a 
great  source  of  unhappiness,  for  he  wis 
naturally  afiectionate,  and  was  strongly 
attached  to  his  wife  and  children.  At 
length  he  ventured  to  hire  a  small 
house  in  a  very  secluded  situation,  not 
far  from  the  village  of  Hadd<mfield, 
and  once  more  he  gathered  his  family 
around  him.  But  his  domestic  com- 
fort was  constantly  disturbed  by  fesr 
of  men  stealers.  WhDe  at  his  work  in 
the  daytime  he  sometimes  started  at 
the  mere  rustling  of  a  leaf;  and  in  the 
night  time  he  often  woke  up  in  agony 
from  terrifying  dreams. 

The  false  friend,  who  betrayed  him 
to  his  cruel  mast^,  likewise  suffered 
greatly  from  fear.  When  he  heard 
that  John  had  again  escaped,  he  was 
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exoeedixigly  alarmed  for  his  own  safety, 
He  dreamed  that  his  abused  friend 
came  with  a  knife  in  one  hand  and  a 
torch  in  the  other,  threatening  to  mur- 
der him  and  burn  the  house.  These 
ideas  took  such  hold  of  his  imagina- 
tion,  that  he  often  started  up  in  bed 
and  screamed  aloud.  But  John  was 
too  sincerelj  religious  to  cherish  a  re- 
vengeful spirit  The  wrong  done  to 
him  was  as  great  as  one  mortal  could 
inflict  upon  another,  but  he  had  learn- 
ed the  divine  precept  not  to  render  evil 
for  evil. 

The  event  proved  that  John's  un- 
eaaineBs  was  too  well  founded.  A  few 
months  after  his  family  rejoined  him, 
Isaac  T.  Hopper  heard  that  his  master 
had  ai-rived  in  Philadelphia,  and  was 
going  to  New  tTersey  to  arrest  him 
He  immediately  apprised  him  of  his 
danger ;  and  the  tidings  were  received 
with  feelings  of  desperation  amounting 
to  frenzy.  He  leaded  his  gun  and 
determined  to  defend  himself.  Very 
early  the  next  morning  he  saw  his 
master,  with  two  men,  coming  up  the 
narrow  lane  that  led  to  his  house.  He 
stationed  himself  in  the  door-way,  lev- 
eled his  gun,  and  called  out,  "  I  will 
shoot  the  first  man  that  crosses  that 
fence  f '  They  were  alarmed,  and  turn- 
ed back  to  procure  assistance.  John 
seised  that  opportunity  to  quit  his  re- 
treat He  hastened  to  Philadelphia, 
and  informed  Isaac  T.  Hopper  what 
had  happened.  His  friend  represented 
to  him  the  unchristian  character  of 
such  violent  measures,  and  advised 
him  not  to  bring  remorse  on  his  soul 
by  the  shedding  of  blood.  The  poor 
hunted  fugitive  seemed  to  be  convinced, 
though  it  was  a  hard  lesson  to  learn  in 
hia  circumstances.  Again  he  resolved 
to  fly  for  safety ;  and  his  friend  ad- 
vised him  to  go  to  Boston.  A  vessel 
from  that  place  was  then  lying  in  the 
Delaware,  and  the  merchant  who  had 
charge  of  her,  pitying  his  forlorn  situ- 
ation, offered  him  a  passage  free  of  ex- 
pense. Kindness  bestowed  on  him  was 
always  like  good  seed  dropped  into  a 
rich  soil.     He  was  so  obliging  and  dil- 


igent during  the  voyage,  that  he  more 
than  compensated  the  captain  for  his 
passaga  He  arrived  safety  in  Boston, 
where  his  certificates  of  good  character 
soon  enabled  him  to  procure  employ- 
ment Not  long  after  he  sent  for  his 
wife,  who  sold  what  little  property 
they  had  in  Philadelphia,  and  took  her 
children  to  their  new  home. 

When  John  left  New  Jersey  he  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Thomas  Cooper, 
by  which  he  was  ever  afterward  known. 
He  had  early  in  life  manifested  a  reli- 
gious turn  of  mind,  and  this  was  pro- 
bably increased  by  his  continual  perils 
and  narrow  escapes.  He  mourned  over 
every  indication  of  dishonesty,  pro- 
fanity, or  dissipation,  among  people  of 
his  own  color,  and  this  grew  upon  him, 
until  he  felt  as  if  it  were  a  duty  to  de- 
vote his  life  to  missionary  labors.  He 
became  a  popular  preacher  among  the 
Methodists,  and  visited  some  of  the 
West  India  Islands  in  that  capacity. 
His  christian  example  and  fervid  ex- 
hortations, warm  from  the  heart,  are 
said  to  have  produced  a  powerful  effect 
on  his  untutored  hearers.  After  his 
return  he  concluded  to  go  to  Africa  as 
a  missionary.  For  that  purpose  he 
took  shipping  with  his  family  for  Lon- 
don, where  he  was  received  with  much 
kindness  by  many  persons  to  whom  he 
took  letters  of  introduction.  His  chil- 
dren were  placed  at  a  good  school  by  a 
benevolent  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends ;  and  from  various  quarters  he 
received  the  most  gratifying  testimoni- 
als of  respect  and  sympathy.  But 
what  was  of  more  value  than  all  else 
to  the  poor  harrassed  fugitive,  was  the 
fact  that  he  now,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  felt  entirely  safe  from  the  fangs 
of  the  oppressor. 

He  remained  in  London  about  a  year 
and  a  half.  During  that  time  he  com- 
piled a  hymn  book,  which  his  friends 
published,  with  his  portrait  in  front 
He  preached  with  great  acceptance  to 
large  congregations ;  several  thousand 
persons  assembled  to  hear  his  farewell 
sermon  on  the  eve  of  his  departure 
for  Africa.     He  sailed  for  Sierra  Leone 
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in  tlie  latter  part  of  1859,  and  was 
greeted  there  with  much  cordiality; 
for  his  fame  had  preceded  him.  All 
claBsefl  flocked  to  hear  him  preach,  and 
his  labors  were  highly  useful.  After 
several  years  spent  in  the  dischar^  of 
religious  duties,  he  died  of  the  fever 
which  so  often  proves  fatal  to  stran- 
gers in  Africa.  His  wife  returned  with 
her  children  to  end  her  days  in  Phila- 
delphia. 


"^M^VVVW^^i^v^ 


TEE  PAINTEB  OF  SZVILLZ. 


BY  SUSAN  WILSON. 


TwAS    morning  in  Seville;  and  brightly 
beam'd 
The  early  sunbeam  in  one    chamber 
there, 
Showing  where  e'er  its  glowing  radiance 
gleam'd, 
Rich,     varied    beauty.       'T  was      the 
study  where 
Murillo,  the  famed  painter,  came  to  share 
With  young  aspirants  his  lung  cher- 
ished art, — 
To  prove  how  vain  must  be  the  teacher's 
care, 
Who  strives  his  unbought  knowledge 
to  impart. 
The  language  of  the  soul,  the  feelings  of 
the  heart! 

The  pupils  came,  and  glancing  round, 
Mendez  upon  his  canvas  found. 
Not  his  own  work  of  yesterday. 
But,  glowing  in  the  morning  ray, 
A  sketch  so  rich,  so  pure,  so  bright, 

It  almost  seem'd    that    they   were 
given 
To  glow  before  his  dazzled  sight, 

Tints    and    expression    warm    from 
heaven. 

Twas  but  a  sketch—the  Virgin's  head, — 
Yet  was  unearthly  beauty  shed 
Upon  the  mildly  beaming  face  ; 

The  lip,  the  eye,  the  flowing  hair 
Had  separate,  yet  blended  grace, — 

A  poet's  brighest  dream  was  there  ! 

Murillo  entered,  and  amazed 

On  the  mysterious  painting  gazed  ; 


'<  Whose  work  is  this  !— speak,  tell  me  ! 
— he 

Who  to  his  aid  such  power  can   call  !" 
Exclaimed  the  teacher  eagerly, 

''  Will  yet  be  master  of  us  all  ; 
Would  I  had  done  it — Ferdinand  ! 
Istruitz  !  Mendez  ! — say  whose  hand 
Among  you  all;" — with    half    breathed 

sigh. 
Each  pupfl  answer'd,  "  'Twas  not  I  " 

"  How  came  it  then  ?"  impatiently 
Murillo  cried  ;  but  we  shall  see 
Ere  long  into  this  mystery. 
Sebastian." 

At  the  summons  came 
A  bright  eyed  slave. 
Who  trembled  at  the  stem  rebuke 

His  master  gave. 
For  order'd  in  that  room  to  sleep. 
And  faithful  guard  o'er  all  to  keep, 
Murillo  bade  him  now  dedare 
What  rash  intruder  had  been  there. 
And  threaten'd  (if  he  did  not  teU 
The  truth  at  once,)  the  dungeon  ceU. 

*'  Thou  answer'st  not !"  Murillo  said, 
(The  boy  had  stood  in  speeclileflsfear,) 

*'  Hpeak,  or  *' — ^at  last  he  raised  his  hesbd. 
And  murmur 'd,   "  No  one  has  bean 
here," 

''  Tis  false  !"— Sebastian  bent  hia  knee. 
And  clasp'd  his  hands  imploringly. 

And  said — *'J  swear  it !  none  but  me  !" 

'*  List,"  said  his  master,  **  I  would  know 

Who  enters  here  ; — ^there  have  been 
found 

Before,  rough  sketches  strewn  around. 
By  whose  bold  hand,  'tis  yours  to  show  ; 
See  that  to-night  strict  watch  you  keep. 
Nor  dare  to  close  your  eyes  in  sleep. 

If  on  to-morrow  mom  you  fail 

To  answer  what  I  ask, 
The  lash  shall  force  you — do  you  hear  ! 

Hence  !  to  your  daily  task. 


'Twas  midnight  in  Seville ;  and  faintly 
shone 
From  one  small  lamp,  a  dim,  uncertain 
ray 
Within  Murillo's  study  ; — all  were  gone 
Who  there,  in  pleasant  tasks  or  con- 
verse gay 
Pass'd  cheerfully  the  morning  hours  away. 
'Twas  shadowy  gloom,  and  breathless 
silence,  save — 
That  to  sad  thoughts,  and  torturing  fear 
a  prey. 
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One  brighi-ey'd  boy  ^ 
little  alaye. 


I  there,— Murillo's 


Almost  a  child,  that  boy  had  Been, 

Not  thrice  five  summera  yet, 
But  geniua  marked  hia  lof^  brow, 

0*er  which  his  locks  of  jet 
Profusely  curled  ;  his  cheek's  dark  hue 
Proclaimed    the    warm    blood    flowing 

through 
Each  trobbing  yein,  a  mingled  tide, 
To  Africa  and  Spain  allied. 


i !"  what  fate  is  mine  !"  he  said, 
*'  The  lash  if  I  refuse  to  tell 
Who  sketched  these  figures — if  I  do 

Perhaps  e'en  more,  the  dungeon  cell  !" 
He  breathed  a  prayer  to  Heaven  for  aid. 
It  came  !  for  soon  in  slumber  laid. 
He  slept  until  the  dawning  day 
Shed  on  his  humble  couch  its  ray. 

*•  111  sleep  no  more, "he cried,  "  and  now 

Three  hours  of  freedom  I  may  gain. 
Before  my  master  comes,  and  then 

I  ahall  be  but  a  slave  again. 
Three  hours  of  blessed  freedom  !  how 
Shall  I  employ  them  1 — ^ah  !  e'en  now 
The  figure  on  that  canvas  traced 
Most  be, — ^yes,  it  must  be  effaced." 

He  seized  a  brush — ^the  morning  light 
Grave  to  the  head  a  softened  glow  ; 

GaEing  enraptured  on  the  sight, 
He  cried,  "  ShaU  I  efface  it  ?— No  ! 

That  breathing  lip !  that  beaming  eye  ! 

Efiace  them  'i—l  would  rather  die.^' 

The  terror  of  the  humble  slave 

Gave  place  to  the  o'erpowering  flow 
Of  the  high  feeling  Nature  gave, — 

Which  only  gifted  spirits  know  ; 
He  touched  the  brow — the  lip — ^it  seem'd 

His  pencil  had  some  magic  power. 
The  eye  with  deeper  feeling  beamed. 

Sebastian  forgot  the  hour  ! 
Forgot  his  master  and  the  threat 

Of  punishment  still  hanging  o'er  him, 
For  with  each  touch  new  beauties  met 

And  mingled  in  the  face  before  him. 

At  teqgth  twas  finished  ;  rapturously 
He  ga^ed — could  aught  more  beauteous 

Awhile  absorbed,  entranced  he  stood — 
Then  started  ;  horror  chill'd  his  blood  ; 
His  master  and  the  pupils  all 

Were  there  e'en  at  his  side  ! 
The  terror-stricken  slave  was  mute. 

Mercy  would  be  denied, 
July  3. 


E'en  could  he  ask  it ; — so  he  deemed. 
And  the  poor  boy  half  lifeless  seemed. 

Speechless,  bewildered  for  a  space, 
They  gazed  upon  that  perfect  face, 

Each  with  an  artist's  jov  ; 
At  length  Murillo  silence  broke, 
And  with  affected  sternness  spoke 

"  Who  is  your  master,  boy  r' 
''  Tou,  senior,"  said  the  trembling  slave, 
'*  Nay,  who,  I  mean,  instruction  gave 
Before  that  Virgin's  head  you  drew  ?" 
Again  he  answered  "  only  you." 
**  I  gave  you  none,"  MurUlo  cried, — 
''  But  I  have  heard,"  the  boy  replied, 

"  What  you  to  others  said," 
''And  more  than  heard,"  in  kinder  tone, 
The  painter  said,  *'  'tis  plainly  shown 

That  you  have  profited. 

"  What "  (to  his  pupils)  is  his  meed  ? 

Reward  or  punishment  1 
"  Reward,  reward  V  they  warmly  cried. 

(Sebastian's  ear  was  lent 
To  catch  the  sound  he  scarce  believed 
But  with  imploring  look  received,) 
"  What  shall  it  be  ]"  they  spoke  of  gold 

And  of  a  splendid  dress. 
But  still  unmoved  Sebastian  stood. 

Silent  and  motionless. 

''  Speak  !"  said  Murillo  kindly,   **  choose 

Your  own  reward,  what  shall  it  be  ? 
Name  what  vou  wish,  I'll  not  refuse  ; 

Then  speskk  at  once,  and  fearlessly." 
**  Oh  !  if  I  dared,"— Sebastian  knelt 

And  feelings  he  could  not  control, 
(But  feared  to  utter  even  then,^ 

With  strong  emotion  shook  Ms  soul. 

''  Courage  "  his  master  said,  and  each 
Essayed,  in  kind,  half-whispered  speech, 
To  soothe  his  over-powering  dread. 
He  scarcely  heard  till  some  one  said, 
''  Sebastian  ask,  you  have  your  choice, 

Ask  for  yovLT  freedom  ?" — At  the  word 
The  suppliant  strove  to  raise  his  voice, — 

At  first  but  stifled  sobs  were  heard, 
And  then  his  prayer — ^breathed  fervently, 
"  0 .'  moMeTy  make  my  fathsb  free .'" 

"  Him  and  thyself  !  my  noble  boy," 

Warmly  the  painter  cried. 
Raising  Sebastian  from  his  feet. 

He  pressed  him  to  his  side. 
'^  Thy  talents  rare,  and  filial  love, 

E'en  more  have  fairly  won  ; 
Still  be  thou  mine  by  other  bonds. 

My  pupil  and  my  son." 
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Murillo  knew,  e'en  when  the  words 

Of  gen'rouB  feeling  passed  his  lips, 
Sebastian's  talents  soon  must  lead 

To  fame  that  would  his  own  eclipse. 
And  constant  to  his  purpose  still. 

He  joy'd  to  see  his  pupil  gain, 
Beneath  his  care  such  matchless  skill, 

As  made  his  name  the  pride  of  Spain. 


'*#»»f^^W^#*» 


TBUTE. 

BY  PBESIDENT  E.  O.    HAVEN. 

The  whole  universe  is  a  combina- 
tion of  hjoia.  There  are  certain  facts 
of  geography,  for  instance.  The  earth 
on  which  we  stand  occupies  a  certain 
^  amount  of  space,  has  a  certain  form 
and  weight  and  texture;  so  much  of  it 
is  covered  with  water,  so  much  with 
for€M«,  so  much  deserts,  so  much  with 
snow.  Was  there  ever  a  man  who  un- 
derstood all  the  facts  about  the  entire 
surface  of  the  earth,  so  that  if  a 
blank  globe  was  given  to  him  of  the 
same  size,  and  he  had  the  requisite 
power,  he  could  reproduce  exactly 
everything  that  is  now  found  on  this 
earth?  Not  one!  Even  a  Humboldt 
or  a  Ritter  would  only  make  a  few 
scratches,  or  draw  some  outline  maps 
on  the  globe.  Probably  not  all  living 
men  together  could  complete  the  pic- 
tare.  And  yet  some  men  know  much, 
the  most  of  men  a  little,  of  geography. 
But  extend  your  vision  to  other 
worlds,  and  how  little  we  know.  We 
can  count  the  planets  of  this  solar 
system — ^perhaps  not  all  of  them. 
Combined  astronomical  science  might 
succeed  in  placing  every  one  in  its 
proper  orbit,  and  set  it  whirling  and 
advancing  at  the  proper  rates,  and  tell 
its  weight  and  size,  and  something 
about  its  material,  learned  lately  by 
the  spectroscope;  and  that  is  about  all. 
But  are  they  clothed  with  vegetation  1 
None  can  reply.  Are  they  inhabited  ? 
Possibly;  some  of  them  probably; 
perhaps  none.      Who    knows?      We 


could  ask  questions  by  the  hour,  but 
no  one  can  satisfactorily  answer.  ISiere 
is  but  one  pathway  in  material  thinp 
from  the  little  circle  which  we  do  un- 
derstand into  the  infinite  around  xa. 
There  are  innumerable  pathways  of 
the  kind,  just  as  you  can  conceive  of 
innumerable  radii  from  a  center  to- 
ward  the  circumference. 

Turn  now  to  mental  things.  What 
is  thought  ?  What  is  soul  f  What  is 
a  thiiiJking  being  ?  Does  a  thinking 
being  carry  with  it  some  of  those  phe- 
nomena that  we  call  material?  In 
other  words,  is  there  ever  a  soul  with- 
out a  body  ?    Who  knows  ? 

We  know  that  there  are  minds. 
We  know  that  we  have  minds.  We  can 
reason.  We  can  count,  measure,  com- 
bine numbers,  and  compare  qualities, 
and  study  angles  and  curves,  until  we 
are  lost,  and  can  possibly  see  no  fur^ 
ther,  and  yet  are  conscious  that  what 
we  see  is  no  more  all  than  what  we 
know  of  astronomy  is  all.  We  have  a 
dim  picture  of  the  past,  written  in  a 
few  books,  representing  the  partial, 
prejudiced,  and  fragmentary  glimpses 
of  centuries,  giving  us  not  nearly  so 
correct  and  full  a  view  as  a  man  would 
get  of  a  landscape  from  an  old  blurred 
photograph  taken  in  a  dark  day;  for 
much  of  what  we  do  see  is  falseu  And 
then  when  we  turn  our  gaze  forward 
in  time,  and  toward  that  great  ocean 
of  eternity  which  is  to  come,  how  lit- 
tie  we  know  of  it! 

Ail  this  shows  the  very  limited 
amount  of  truth  man  can  learn.  In- 
deed, the  tendency  just  now  is  to  dis- 
card everything  except  what  may  be 
<»lled  ascertained  facts,  '*The  Posi- 
tive Philosophy"  is  now  most  ably 
advocated.  The  imagination  is  not  to 
be  indulged;  faith  is  not  to  be  recog- 
nized; a  man  is  not  only  to  believe 
only  just  what  he  knows  from  actual 
sight,  but  to  discard  all  other  thoughts 
as  puerile,  or  belonging  to  that  age  of 
each  man  and  that  age  of  the  world 
which  every  wise  man  and  the  world 
ought  to  outgrow!  The  senses  are  to 
be  credited,  the  intuitions  to  be  de- 
nied, forsooth! 
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Tb3B  is  a  sillj  iJieory,  but  it  is  not 
my  businesB  now  to  expose  its  folly. 
It  luu  often  been  manifested  by  ob- 
stanate,  ignorant  peraons,  before  it  was 
reduced  to  the  form  of  philosophy, 
hdaelj  so  called.  A  truly  wise  man 
ought  to  remember  that  a  human  soul 
ne-rer  outgrows  any  of  its  faculties. 
Polywogs  shed  their  taUs  and  become 
frogs,  but  human  beings  should  never 
shed  their  imaginations  nor  their  faith. 
lliey  may  develop  them,  chasten  them, 
and  bring  them  under  the  proper  do- 
minion of  reason;  but  drop  them, 
never.  "Positive  sdence"  never  did 
fill  the  whole  orb  of  a  man's  soul,  and 
never  will.  Childlike  fancy  may  be 
developed  into  a  philosophic  precon- 
ception, which  always  precedes  a 
scientific  discovery,  and  after  the  last 
discovery  it  still  exists.  It  may  also 
develop  into  Christian  faith  that  pre- 
cedes an  experience  that  prepares  the 
soul  for  heaven. 

Bat  if  the  vision  of  man  at  best  is  so 
limited,  how  important  is  it  that  what 
he  does  know,  or  what  he  thinks  he 
knows,  should  be  correct)  For  who  is 
not  aware  that  many  of  the  beliefs  of 
men  are  fidsef 

£ven  many  geographic  belie&  are 
falsa  The  most  of  human  beings 
that  have  lived  have  believed  that  the 
son  moved  around  the  earth.  The 
most  of  men  now  believe  it,  if  they 
ever  think  any  thing  about  it.  Mil- 
lions think  the  sun  and  moon  are  be- 
ing swallowed  by  a  huge  serpent  when 
eclipsed.  Many  believe  now  in  lucky 
and  tmlueky  days,  and  that  what  they 
call  changes  in  the  moon  change 
the  weather  on  earth,  though,  probar 
blj,  the  moon  never  changed  any  more 
in  any  one  minute  than  in  any  other 
minute  since  it  was  madel  What 
strange  notions  the  ancients  enter- 
tained about  the  ocean,  the  air,  fire, 
and  earth,  the  precious  metals,  the 
philosopher's  stone,  and  the  influence 
of  the  stars)  How  many  baseless  no- 
tions are  now  entertainedf 

What  groundless  prejudices  exist 
among  the  people  of  different  nations 


toward  each  other!  Kot  many  years 
ago  it  was  a  part  of  the  education  of 
the  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  to 
hate  each  other.  How  many  cruelties 
have  been  justified  by  a  misinterpreta- 
tion of  the  biblical  expression,  "Cursed 
be  Canaan,  a  servant  of  servants  shall 
he  her 

But  why  is  truth  preferable  to 
falsehood!  Is  it  univeraedly  conceded 
to  be  so?  Is  not  a  pleasing  delusion 
better  than  a  disagreeable  fact?  I 
have  heard  this  doctrine  maintained. 
It  has  even  been  said  by  divines,  in 
their  defence  of  the  christian  religion, 
that  were  it  not  true,  so  pleasing  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  love  of  Christ,  so  ele- 
vating to  man  is  a  belief  in  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  so  productive  of  the 
best  interests  of  society  are  the  prac- 
tical teachings  of  the  Gospel,  they 
would  still  defend  it.  I  do  not  sym- 
pathize with  that  position.  I  would 
say,  let  me  have  the  truth,  though  it 
be  bitter,  rather  than  error,  though  it 
be  sweet  I  do  not  envy  the  lunatic 
his  visions,  though  they  make  him 
laugh.  If  the  temple  I  am  building 
is  only  a  cob-house  or  a  palace  of 
straw,  let  me  know  it^  though  all  my 
hopes  are  dashed  to  the  ground.  I 
would  rather  die  at  once  with  truth 
than  live  any  length  of  time  with 
error. 

In  this  thought,  too,  I  am  but  ex- 
pressing a  common  passion  of  healthy, 
thinking  souls. 

Truth,  then,  is  to  be  coveted,  loved, 
uttered,  and  maintained,  because  God 
has  made  man  to  love  it  It  is 
enough  that  truth  is  intuitively  de- 
sireable,  fidsehood  intuitively  disagree- 
able. 

Now  this  love  of  truth  is  not  de- 
pravity. It  is  the  healthy,  right  exer- 
cise of  inteUect.  It  is  the  one  right 
stimulant  of  the  mind.  Love  of  error 
is  a  perversion.  That  is  depravity. 
God  loves  truth.  He  has  so  declared. 
A  little  thought  will  convince  any  one 
that  it  must  be  so.  The  veiy  idea  of 
God  supposes  a  being  cannot  be  de- 
ceived. It  is  imposnble  for  God  to  ini- 
agine  a  falsehood  without  knowing  it  to 
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be  a  falsehood.  He  sees  things  as  they 
are.  If  there  be  in  things  the  relations 
of  time — past,  present,  and  future,  God 
knows  things  properly — the  past  as  past, 
the  present  as  present,  and  the  future  as 
future.  If  the  future  in  any  of  its  parts 
actually  now  exists  as  undetermined  and 
contingent,  then  God  knows  it  as  such, 
and  to  know  it  in  any  other  condition 
would  be  to  know  a  falsehood,  of  which 
he  is  incapable.  If  things  exist  in  rela- 
tion to  space,  as  material  things  seem  to 
us  to  exist,  (we  cannot  ascertain,)  Grod 
sees  them  as  they  are,  and  cannot  be  de- 
ceived; and  when  we  come  to  see  as  we 
are  seen  and  know  as  we  are  known,  we 
shall  not  be  deceived 

Therefore,  for  a  man  to  say  that  he 
would  prefer  falsehood  to  truth  because 
the  falsehood  may  be  pleasing,  is  delib- 
erately to  choose  to  be  unlike  God;  it  is, 
consequently,  the  cardinal  sin,  and  such 
a  choice  betrays  already  a  radicaJ  deprav- 
ity. 

It  is  the  prime  characteristic  of  a 
healthy  mind,  that  it  longs  to  know  the 
truth;  it  longs,  too,  that  aU  its  knowings 
may  be  true.  It  detests  false  cognitions, 
spurious  faiths,  delusive  opinions.  It 
has  no  objection  to  imaginations,  if  they 
are  only  perceived  to  be  imaginations;  it 
likes  the  dreams  of  a  poet  in  the  place 
of  dreams,  but  not  as  facts. 

Another  reason  for  the  love  of  truth 
is  a  profound  conviction  that  in  the  end 
truth  is  the  only  safe  guide.  Though 
falsehoods  may  delude  and  please  for  a 
season,  all  who  believe  in  such  a  God  as 
the  Bible  describes,  himself  truthful  and 
just  and  holy,  must  see  that  the  end  of 
all  false  beliefs  is  evil,  just  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  their  trueness. 

It  takes  ideas  a  long  time  to  produce 
their  legitimate  fruits.  But  if  God  has 
written  any  lesson  indelible  upon  all  his 
works,  in  every  possible  character  it  is 
that  truth  begets  perfection  and  error 
begets  deformity;  iiuth.  begets  joy,  error 
begets  pain;  truth  leads  to  life,  error 
leads  to  death. 

This  may  be  predicated,  so  far  as  its 
influence  extends,  of  every  individual 
truth  and  of  every  individual  error. 
Every  lie  on  any  subject,  however  ab- 
struse, or  impractical,  or  trivial,  if  be- 
lieved, is  dangerous.  £very  truth,  how- 
ever trivial,  may  prove  to  have  a  value. 
We  can  conceive  of  instances  in  which 
lies  may  seem  temporarily  to  ben^t 
men^  just  as  we  can  conceive  of  instan- 


ces in  which  poisons  may  be  of  benefit 
to  the  body,  or  wounds  or  bruises  may 
help  a  man;  but  they  are  exceptional, 
and  do  not  affect  the  rule;  all  error  ii 
pernicious;  all  truth  is  profitable. 

Truth,  on  any  one  subject,  obeyed, 
will  bear  its  legitimate  fruit,  though  the 
same  mind  that  entertains  it  is  a  victim 
of  error  on  other  subjects.  The  temper- 
ate sinner  will  be  healthy,  as  the  &nit  of 
his  temperance;  the  intemperate  saint 
will  be  sickly,  as  the  fruit  of  his  intem- 
perance. But  the  temperate  sinner  will 
suffer  in  his  soul  as  the  result  of  his  sins, 
while  the  intemperate  saint  will  be  pro- 
fited spiritually  by  his  mental  rectitude. 
But  generally  error  begets  error  of  other 
kinds,  and  truth  encourages  truth  of 
every  other  kind.  All  errors,  though 
mutually  contradictory  and  hostile,  agree 
in  a  combined  hostility  to  truth;  i^iile 
any  one  truth  correctly  ascertained  pre- 
disposes the  mind  for  other  truths. 
Therefore  science  must  aid  religion,  and 
religion  must  aid  science.  Any  science, 
so-^klled,  that  is  hostile  to  true  religion, 
is  sophistical  and  false;  and  any  religion 
that  is  hostile  to  true  science  is  supcarvii- 
tious  and  false. 

A  truly  religious  man  is  always  ready 
to  acknowledge  and  investigate  any  fad 
He  does  not  shrink  from  facts  of  histoty, 
however  they  may  seem  to  bear  upon  the 
Bible;  or  from  facts  of  science,  howew 
they  may  seem  to  conflict  with  theology. 
He  is  ready  at  any  time  to  adjust  his  no- 
tions to  facts,  without  sacrificing  what  he 
regards  as  central  and  actual  virtues. 
The  man  who  is  not  wiser  to-day  than  he 
was  yesterday  is  not  a  model  man.  The 
theology  of  to-day  is  not  the  same  in 
form  as  that  of  a  century  ago.  The  past 
cannot  be  restored  without  its  ignorance, 
and  who  would  desire  that? 

Some  men  have  no  faith  in  truth,  as 
able  to  defend  itself.  They  make  a  csge 
and  put  truth  in  it,  and  bandage  its  eyes, 
and  dip  its  wings,  and  then  say  to  all 
around,  come  and  see  how  much  we  lo?e 
truth!  Do  you  love  it  ?  then  break  down 
the  bars,  tear  off  the  bandages,  and  let 
the  captive  fly.  If  it  be  a  creatore  of 
God  he  will  take  care  of  it. 

Some  have  maintained  that  all  fiction 
is  to  be  discarded  by  carrying  out  the 
principle  of  this  commandment. 

This  is  a  narrow  view  and  false.  God 
has  given  us  imagination  to  be  indulged. 
We  need  it,  to  picture  before  us  by  an- 
ticipation the  results  of  wrong  action,  to 
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rapel  i:u  from  it;  and  of  right  action,  to 
attrmct  ua  to  it.  Hypothesea  always  pre- 
cede acientifio  dednctiona  and  intelligent 
inventionB.  The  wildest  of  fancies  may 
be  uaefuL  They  may  even  illustrate  the 
bi^eat  truth.  It  is  only  needful  that 
they  should  be  known  as  fictions,  and 
not  regarded  as  true. 

The  deliberate  falsifier  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  of  sinners.  Ue  perverts  the  in- 
tellecty  which  is  the  fountain  of  action, 
to  tmlaafy  and  corrupt  the  very  nature  of 
those  over  whom  he  exerts  an  influence. 
The  devil  is  called  in  the  Scripture  '*the 
father  of  lies,"  and  is  pronounced  ''a 
liar  from  the  beginning."  It  must  have 
been  a  lie,  deliberately  chosen  and  de- 
fended, that  caused  the  fallen  angels  to 
swerve  from  the  int^ity  in  which  God 
first  created  theuL  Falsehood  has  been 
and  ia  the  source  of  all  sin. 

**  But  there  are  instances  of  lies  re- 
corded in  the  Bible,  and  attributed  even 
to  men  and  women  that  were  commended, 
if  not  for  their  falsehoods,  certainly  for 
their  general,  character."  Certainly  tiiere 
are.  Such  as  Jacob,  who  deceived  Isaac 
by  .the  help  of  his  good  mother;  and  Ba- 
hab,  who  concealed  the  spies  and  lied  to 
her  own  countrymen,  on  the  principle 
that  all  is  right  in  war,  and  was  after- 
ward commended  as  a  woman  of  faith; 
and  David,  who  feigned  madness  to  save 
his  life.  What  shall  we  say  of  them? 
■imply  thia.  The  Bible  described  facts 
as  they  oocuned,  and  not  the  fancies  of 
its  writers.  Also  these  people,  so  far  as 
they  sinned,  could  not  have  been  ap- 
proved by  a  just  God,  and  it  would  have 
been  better  mui  they  not  borne  false  wit- 
ness, though  it  was  not  against  their 
neighbor,  except  in  the  case  of  Jacob, 
who  was  undoubtedly  punished  for  his 
■in,  and  was  in  no  way  benefitted  by  the 
birthright  which  he  stole. 

How  many  histories,  so-called,  are  tis- 
■nes  of  lies !  How  many  political  es- 
■aya,  and  even  religious  writings,  so- 
called,  are  permeated  with  falsehood! 
How  dii^graceful  to  Christianity  is  the 
word,  how  much  more  disgraceful  the 
thing  expressed  by  the  words,  ''pious 
frauds!"  Is  there  any  reproach  to  our 
fallen  human  nature  so  deep  as  the  fact 
that  the  very  word  derived  from  the  name 
of  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God,  Jesuitism,  sig- 
nifies chicanery  and  lies?  Is  not  this  in- 
deed ^'stealing  the  livery  of  heaven  to 
serve  the  devil  in?" 
There  is  not  a  thing  in  nature  prima- 


rily designed  to  deceive.  We  speak  fan- 
cifully of  the  deceitful  ocean,  the  deceit- 
ful mirage  of  the  deaert,  of  poiaonous 
fruita  and  flowera  attracting  ua  by  their 
beauty  only  to  injure  and  deatroy.  But 
all  theae  thinga  exist  according  to  law, 
inflexible,  unchanging.  They  do  not 
change  their  naturea  and  their  ahapea. 
The  inatincts  of  the  unreaaoning  i>.nimft.lK 
are  alwaya  a  aure  guide,  and  if  man  will 
uae  his  reason  he  may  learn  the  facta  and 
lawa  of  nature,  which  abide.  *'The 
Father  of  Lighta"  haa  ''no  changeable- 
neaa  or  ahadow  of  turning."  What  ia 
this  but  to  aay  that  he  ia  true?  The  laws 
of  nature,  never  varying,  are  the  sub- 
limest  expression  of  truth. 

Reflect  upon  Christ.  Bead  his  life 
over  and  over  again,  and  see  how  abso- 
lutely free  from  the  least  tinge  of  false- 
hood it  is.  We  have  no  intimation  that 
he  was  suspected  even  of  this  sin.  Paul 
was  charged  with  the  fault.  Peter  actual- 
ly did  dissemble,  and  was  rebuked  by 
Paul  for  the  wrong;  but  the  Saviour  not 
only  always  utter^  the  truth,  and  noth- 
ing but  the  truth,  but  was  never  suspect- 
ed of  the  opposite.  His  words  were  some- 
times perverted,  even  when  he  knew  it 
and  did  not  correct  the  wrong  impress- 
ions; but  he  was  never  responsible  for  an 
incorrect  idea.  He  was  "  the  Way,  the 
Truth,  the  Life." 

Observe  that  a  deliberate  untruth  al- 
ways annihilates  that  peculiar  peace 
which  is  the  greatest  reward  of  a  Chris- 
tian hf  e.  It  is  an  essential  element  of 
Christian  doctrine  that  every  true  spirit- 
ual disciple  of  Christ  who  has  repented, 
believed,  and  become  a  child  of  God  by 
adoption,  has  a  peace  that  no  other  pos- 
session will  give,  and  that  nothing  but 
sin  can  permanently  take  away.  This 
peace  abides  tiU  death.  It  flows  as  a 
river.  It  destroys  the  fear  of  death.  It 
illumines  the  grave.  It  ushers  the  depart- 
ing soul  into  heaven.  Now  there  is  no 
more  deadly  foe  to  this  Christian  peace 
than  a  conscious  falsehood.  It  is  an  un- 
failing poison,  a  deadly  enemy. 

It  was  this  that  prevented  the  early 
Christians,  when  threatened  with  mar- 
tyrdom, from  saving  their  lives  by  an  in- 
sincere compliance  with  the  ceremonies  of 
paganism.  Many  a  Christian  was  told 
that  if  he  would  but  offer  a  sacrifice  to  an 
idol,  if  he  would  but  toss  a  piece  of  in- 
cense upon  the  altar,  if  he  would  but  dis- 
own Christ  by  a  word,  though  he  might 
still  cherish  him  in  hiaheart,  he  should 
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be  unmoleBted.  Why  did  he  not  yield  bo 
little?  Was  it  not  obstiniicy?  So  it 
seemed  to  man^.  But  their  reply  was  in 
substance:  *  'I  cannot  do  this  aw^^ll  thing 
without  sanctioning  what  I  believe  to  be 
a  lie.  Truth  is  to  me  a  precious  thing. 
If  I  pervert  it  my  peace  of  mind  is  gone. 
My  conscious  hold  upon  my  unseen  Re- 
deemer broken.  I  am  cast  off,  a  waif, 
an  orphan,  helpless,  dead.  I  live  only 
by  preserving  my  integrity.  I  can  bear 
martyrdom,  whidi  can  last  but  a  few  mo- 
ments. I  cannot  bear  desolation  which 
may  be  eternal;"  and  therefore  the  Chris- 
tian died.  But  so  sublime  was  the  exam- 
ple, that  appealing  to  the  natural  admira- 
tion of  sincerity  in  every  heart,  for  one 
that  fell  two  arose  to  take  his  place,  and 
"the  blood  of  the  martyrs  was  the  seed 
of  the  Church." 

Finally,  let  no  one  suppose  that  it  is 
an  eaflnr  thing  to  abstain  from  f idsehood 
and  always  to  abide  by  the  truth.  It  is 
the  very  summit  of  manhood;  it  is  eman- 
cipation from  sin;  ife  is  union  with  God. 


■H%W>IW^W>l» 


TEonaBTS  ON  icnsio. 


BY  H.  T.  TUCKERMAN. 

Thbbe  is  a  poetry  of  aound,  suaoep- 
tibility  to  which  is  wholly  independ- 
ent of  science.  Taste  for  this  exquis- 
ite pleasure  may  be  cultivated  to  the 
highest  degree,  by  those  who  have  no 
musical  skill,  and  are  ignorant  even  of 
the  vocabulary  of  the  art.  Perhaps, 
indeed,  music  is  felt  by  none  so  much 
as  those  to  whom  it  is  a  sweet  mys- 
tery, a  luxury  never  analyzed,  an  un- 
explored avenue,  leading  at  once,  and 
by  a  process  too  enchanting  to  examine, 
into  the  happy  precincts  of  the  ideal 
world.  To  such  minds  the  vagueness 
of  music  is  one  of  its  greatest  charms. 
To  them  it  occasions  no  surprise  to  re- 
member that  musicians  were  anciently 
deemed  seers ;  and  that  even  Christians 
followed  an  idolatrous  example,  and 
canonized  Cecilia  when  the  muses  were 
no  more.  They  can  sympathize  with 
the  monk  of  Catania,  whose  dying  re- 
quest it  was  to  be  buried  beneath  the 


organ  whose  harmonies  had  so  long 
blessed  him.  like  the  opium  eater^ 
they  love  to  "  construct  out  of  the  raw 
material  of  organic  sound,  an  elabo- 
rate inteUectusJ  pleasure."  They  de- 
light to  lose,  or  rather  quicken  their 
consciousness  in  the  inspiring  atmos- 
phere of  song.  '^  Succession,''  says  | 
Burke,  ''  gives  the  idea  of  continuing 
on  to  infinity."  Perhaps  this  acoonts 
for  the  spell  which  music  exerts  over 
imaginative  spirits.  It  is  a  magic 
river,  down  which  they  float  to  tiie 
verge  of  the  infinite.  Without  the 
definiteness  of  sculpture  and  painting, 
music  is,  for  that  very  reason,  far  more 
suggestive.  like  MUton's  Eve,  an  out- 
line, an  impulse  is  furnished,  and  ihb 
imagination  does  the  rest.  Anticipa- 
tion, that  mighty  principle  of  happi- 
ness, IB  called  into  immediate  action. 
Expectancy  is  constantly  aroused. 
"  The  essence  of  musical  feeling,"  says 
an  ingenious  writer,  ^*  consists  in  thii, 
— that  we  endeavor,  from  a  sense  of 
pleasure,  to  dwell  on  and  even  to  pe^ 
petuate  in  our  n^nds,  some  kind  of 
emotion  of  a  joyful  or  painfid  nature." 
Music  thus  seems  the  prelude  to  that 
perfect  satisfaction,  the  entire  expres- 
sion of  itself,  for  which  the  heart  is  ever 
aspiring : — 

"The  golden  key 
That  opes  the  palace  of  eternity.'' 

Could  we  penetrate  further  into  the 
facts  ef  nature,  perhaps  it  would  be 
discovered  that  the  most  ethereal  of 
physical  influences  is  sound,  and  that 
music  is  the  element  in  which  matter 
and  spirit  most  nearly  aasimilate.  A 
more  refined  sense  and  a  deeper  sensi- 
bility would  doubtless  reveal  more  of 
the  poetry  of  sound  than  we  can  now 
imagine.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
as  tibe  telescope  enables  us  to  see  stars 
otherwise  invisible,  so  auditory  tubes 
might  be  constructed  by  which  we 
could  hear  the  music  of  the  spheres. 
Nature's  music  falls  upon  inattentive 
ears.  The  wind  awakens  harmomes 
innumerable  and  too  various  to  be 
transcribed.  The  ocean  is  an  infinite 
organ  of  sound.     Forests  are  mighty 
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liarps ;  and  eTeiy  brook  ''  makes  music 
with  the  enameled  stones."  Yet  how 
rare  is  the  auditor,  who,  like  Beeth- 
OTen,  oould  sit  on  a  style  out  in  the 
summer  noon-tide,  and  gather  up  the 
blending  music  of  creation,  to  repeat 
in  new  combinations  or  more  striking 
forms  : 

"While  mellow  warble,  sprightly  trill 
The  tremulous  heart  excite; 

And  hums  the  balmy  air  to  still 
The  balance  of  delight." 

There  is  perhaps  no  better  definition 
of  music  than — the  language  of  the 
souL  Thus  regarded,  it  is  a  curious 
and  pleasing  speculation  to  trace  its  ef- 
fects upon  man,  and  note  how  it  min- 
gles with  the  experience  of  those  dis- 
tinguished by  eminent  gifts  or  rare 
achievements.  Wherever  the  poetic 
temperament  obtains,  wherever  human 
natore  is  discussed  by  a  master-spirit, 
we  find  the  poetry  of  sound  recognized 
as  the  true  dialect  of  emotion,  and 
adopted,  as  it  were,  spontaneously,  as 
a  medium  of  expression,  a  profound 
solace,  a  rich  stimulus  or  a  graceful  di- 
version. As  a  language,  then,  con- 
fdder  its  universality.  The  Spanish 
muleteer  chants  the  ballads  of  his 
country  amid  her  lonely  hills ,  beneath 
her  palaces  is  heard  the  tinkle  of  the 
guitar,  and  in  her  fields  the  clink  of 
castlnets.  The  Savoyards  carry  over 
the  world  their  mountain  songs.  The 
shrill  bagpipe  wakes  the  echoes  of  the 
Highlands,  and  Paganini's  violin  filled 
the  concert  room  of  St.  Petersburg. 
Amid  the  ruins  of  Rome,  at  Christ- 
mas, the  savage  Calabrian  plays  his 
wild  reeds ;  and  the  streets  of  Paris 
resound  with  the  Marsellaise.  A  Lon- 
don audience  hail  the  national  anthem, 
and  the  American  Indians  have  their 
war-whoop  and  death  song. 

A  not  less  striking  indication  of  the 
powerful  hold  this  diversion  has  upon 
the  popular  mind  in  Italy,  is  the  facil- 
ity with  which  the  artisans  adopt  favor- 
ite airs,  and  the  skill  with  which  a 
casual  band  of  night  strollers  strike 
spontaneously  into  a  new  chorus.  The 
honors  lavished  upon  the  prima  donna 


are  equally  significant  The  well-timed 
applause,  the  shower  of  wreaths,  the 
torch-bearing  procession  and  the  more 
private  tokens  of  admiration  bestowed 
upon  these  queens  of  song,  render  their 
triumphs,  though  brief,  ^e  most  brill- 
iant of  modem  times.  When  Mali- 
bran  was  passing  through  Arezaso,  the 
inhabitants  secreted  her  horses,  and, 
assembling  in  the  principal  piazza,  be- 
neath the  hotel  windows,  refused  to 
allow  her  to  proceed  until  she  had  fiei- 
vored  them  with  a  favorite  air.  Their 
town  was  too  small  for  a  large  theater, 
and  they  adopted  this  course  in  despair 
of  ever  hearing,  in  any  other  way,  the 
voice  with  whose  fame  all  Italy  rung 
Farinelli  purchased  a  duchy.  Pasta's 
residence  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Como, 
is  a  beautiful  evidence  of  her  success, 
and  the  cultivated  friends  around  her 
still  keep  alive  the  consideration  her 
splendid  career  excited  Oatalani,  at 
the  age  of  sixty,  lived  in  honored  re- 
tirement in  one  of  the  most  delightful 
villas  in  the  neighborhood  of  Florence. 
Bellini's  memory  is  cherished  in  Sicily, 
as  the  redeeming  genius  of  that  un- 
happy island.  In  the  old  world,  mu- 
sic is  the  subtle  language  through 
which  restricted  talent  finds  scope — 
the  cheering  atmosphere  in  which  pov- 
erty seeks  refreshment — ^Ihe  elevating 
element  in  which  even  the  victims  of 
despotism  breathe  freely.  The  bravi, 
who  were  hired  to  despatch  Stradella, 
abandoned  the  meditated  crime,  with 
horror,  after  hearing  him  sing.  Keller, 
a  poor  peruke  maker,  received  the  still 
poorer  Haydn  into  his  house,  merely 
from  having  enjoyed  his  voice  at  the 
cathedral. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  pro- 
ductions of  composers  are  finished  as 
Hoon  as  imagined.  No  medium  qf  hu- 
man expression  is  so  fresh,  so  directly 
the  offspring  of  sentiment.  That  it 
has  to  do  wi^  the  very  depths  of  our 
nature  is  evident  from  the  melancholy 
which  characterizes  all  impassioned 
musia  It  addresses  the  memory  with 
singular  power.  How  often  it  breaks 
up  at  once  the  deep  of  the  affections, 
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and  oonjureB  back  all  that  is  beaatiful 
and  dear  in  the  domain  of  the  past ! 

Anecdotes  of  celebrated  composei's 
are  full  of  interest  Hajdn  imagined 
a  little  romance,  and  then  wrote  it  out 
in  music.  Gluck  kindled  his  fancy  by 
sitting  at  the  piano  in  the  midst  of  a 
beautiful  meadow.  One  composer  could 
only  invent  with  a  diamond  ring  upon 
his  finger,  the  donation  of  an  illus- 
trious friend ;  and  another  read  one  of 
Petrarch's  sonnets  to  awaken  his  **  fine 
frenzy."  Many  of  the  fhigments  which 
Bellini  left  are  so  marked  as  to  show 
they  were  written  under  the  influence 
of  feelings  resulting  from  personal  ex- 
perience. It  was  his  custom  to  incoi^ 
porate  these  fruits  of  private  sentiment 
into  his  operas.  Hence,  doubtless, 
their  reality  of  style  and  truth  of  ex- 
pression. 

Even  the  physical  efiects  of  music 
are  but  very  partially  explored.  The 
beautiful  story  of  David's  consoling 
strains,  so  finely  embodied  in  Alfieri's 
Saul,  ia  probably  but  faintly  typical  of 
the  power  of  harmony  in  cases  of  men- 
tal malady.  ''  The  devil  is  of  a  melan- 
choly cast,"  says  Luther,  **  and  music 
soon  drives  him  away."  Invalids  of 
nervous  temperament,  may  raise  their 
tone  of  health  to  an  astonishing  degree 
by  frequenting  musical  entertainments. 
Haydn's  biographer  declares  himself 
cured  of  a  fever  by  a  fine  mass.  Philip 
V.  of  Spain,  when  a  confirmed  hyjx)- 
chondriac,  was  alive  to  nothing  but 
music.  Whoever  has  witnessed  the 
tranquil  state  sometimes  induced  by 
melody,  in  cases  of  violent  insanity,  or 
traced  the  world  of  meaning  which  the 
blind  realize  in  cultivating  sound,  will 
appreciate  the  undiscovered  efficacy  of 
music  as  a  resource  and  a  restorative. 

ThQ  occasions  of  the  art  are  as  va- 
rious as  the  exigencies  and  aspects  of 
human  life.  Our  triumphs  would  in- 
deed prove  dull,  and  our  wants  wasting, 
were  not  this  sweet  resource  provided. 
Miriam  celebrated  with  her  timbrel, 
the  escape  of  her  people  from  bondage, 
and  Jepthah's  daughter  went  out  to 
meet  him  with  a  song.     The  morning 


stars  sang  together  at  the  dawn  of  cre- 
ation, and  the  melody  of  angels  hailed 
the  rising  star  of  Bethlehem.  The 
fame  of  ^e  moon  of  Spain  has  foaod 
its  best  echo  in  legendary  songs ;  and 
Byron  sums  up  the  woes  of  Venice  in 
one  line,  when  he  tells  us  that 

''Songless  rows  the  silent  gondolier.'* 
The  lover  soothes  his  impatient  heart, 
and  the  loved  plumes  the  wings  of  her 
affection,  as  the  serenade  floats  thrtnigh 
the  moonlit  air.     The  infant  falls  asleep 
upon  its  mother's  bosom  to  the  lulling 
strain  of  a  nursery  song  ;  and  the  aged 
man  who  has  died  in  honor,  is  laid  in 
his  grave  with  the  solenm  harmony  of 
the   dirga     The  grace  of  festivity  h 
the  banquet  song ;  and  the  tears  of  re- 
pentance become  sublime  amid  the  sol- 
emn pathos  of  the  miserere.     The  bit- 
terness of   bondage    passes  from  the 
slave's  heart  as  his  chant  accompanies 
the  plashing  oar ;  and  the  fear  of  death 
is  lost  in  valorous  resolves,  as  the  trum- 
pet's onset  falls  on  the  ear  of  the  sol- 
dier.   The  nun  forgets  the  world  she 
regrets,    when  joining  in  the  vesper 
hymn  ;  and  the  belle  is,  for  a  moment^ 
redeemed  from  the  thrall  of  &shion, 
when  alone  with  her  harp.     Blind  and 
maimed   though   he   be,   the  strolling 
musician  smiles  blandly  as  he  plays ; 
and   the  peasant  thinks  the  world  bis 
own,  as  his  reed  welcomes  the  sunset 
hour. 

How  nobly  music  mingles  with  the 
lives  of  the  good  and  great !  In  esriy 
youth  the  author  of  the  reformation 
endeavored  to  support  himself  by  sing- 
ing in  the  streets.  This  he  caliii 
"bread  music."  In  later  years  hu 
heroic  spirit  found  scope  in  hymns  of 
devotion,  and  when  his  great  woik  was 
finished,  these  sacred  melodies  were 
sung  by  the  tearful  multitude  that  clus- 
tered around  his  coffin.  What  a  sub- 
lime picture  does  Milton  present  seat- 
ed at  his  organ,  raising  those  sightleaB 
orbs,  whose  darkness  only  made  the 
light  within  more  bright,  while  his  as- 
pirations found  a  response  in  the  sol- 
emn strain.  Haydn  was  wont  to  muse 
upon   God's  goooUiess  until  the  "  fire 
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tmraed,"  and  ihen  he  penned  those  de- 
i^oCioiud  compositions  which  have  kin- 
dled a  like  flame  in  countless  hearts. 
Mary  Stuart's  captivity  was  cheered 
by  her  lute  ;  and  Gklileo  turned  from 
the  abstruse  researches  of  science  to 
the  refreshment  of  music.  It  is  rela- 
ted of  Marie  Antoinette  that,  when 
staading  before  her  inhuman  judges, 
she  thrummed  the  bar  with  her  fingers, 
as  if  it  were  a  piano,  and  seemed  en- 
deavoring to  support  her  courage  bj 
wandering  in  fancy  through  some  re- 
membered melody.  The  wild  fancy  of 
Salvator  expatiated  in  the  bouncQess 
domain  of  sound,  not  less  than  amid 
the  forest  scenes  of  the  Appenines. 
Mozart,  we  are  told,  was  a  king  at  the 
piano,  though  inadequate  elsewhere. 
Old  Walton,  while  at  his  favorite  pas- 
time, cheered  by  the  singing  of  the 
birds,  was  wont  to  ejaculate,  \*  Lord, 
what  music  hast  thou  provided  for  thy 
saints  in  heaven,  when  thou  affordest 
bad  men  such  music  on  earth  f  How 
characteristic  of  Thomson,  that  he 
loved  to  lean  out  of  the  window  at 
Richmond,  and  listen  to  the  nightin- 
gales, through  the  long  summer  nights ; 
and  what  a  genial  resource  proved 
Goldsmith's  flute,  in  his  wanderings 
over  the  continent. 

The  effects  that  consecrate  music  are 
chiefly  chronicled  by  the  poets.  They 
have  cherished  the  influence  and  cele- 
brated the  triumphs  of  the  art,  as  kin- 
dred  to  their  own.  Indeed,  the  sus- 
ceptibility essential  to  poetic  power,  is 
equally  alive  to  the  spell  of  harmony. 
Moore  says  he  is  no  poet  apart  from 
the  sensation  of  music.  Dante,  in  his 
Paradise,  speaks  of  the  melody  that 

'*SoundB  sweetest  here 
And  draws  the  spirit  most  unto  itself;" — 

thus  recognizuig  one  of  the  striking 
metaphysical  results  of  the  art  Pe- 
trarch poured  forth  his  verses  to  the 
sound  of  the  lute,  which  he  bequeaths 
to  a  friend  His  voice  was  sweet  and 
of  great  compass.  Alfieri  sought  at 
the  grand  opera,  the  inspiration  under 
which  his  dramas  were  composed. 
June  4. 


Dryden  has  left  a  noble  record  of  his 
sense  of  the  power  of  music  in  Alex- 
ander's Feast  Wordsworth  says  of 
Lucy,  in  his  beautiful  poem  of  that 
name : — 

**The  stars  of  midnight  shall  be  dear 
To  her;  and  she  shaU  lean  her  ear 

In  many  a  secret  place, 
Where    rivulets    dance    their  wayward 

round, 
And  beauty  bom  of  murmuring  sound 

Shall  pass  into  her  face. " 

Shelley's  description  of  music,  of 
which  he  was  passionately  fond,  and  to 
whose  every  inspiration  he  was  singu- 
larly susceptible,  is  equally  fanciful  and 
characteristic  : 

*'The  silver  key  of   the  fountain  of 
tears. 
Where  the  spirit  drinks  till  the  brain  is 
wUd, 

Softest  grave  of  a  thousand  fears. 
Where  their  mother  Care,  like  a  weary 
child, 

Is  laid  asleep  in  flowers." 
Milton's  deep  sense  of  the  beautiful  in 
sound,  is  expressed  in  many  instances 
with  his  usual  power  and  felicity.  To 
him  music  was  an  immense  consolation. 
Pleasure  at  one  sense  "quite  shut 
out,"  the  other  overflowing  with  enjoy- 
ment In  Comos,  the  poet  recorded, 
in  language  too  grand  and  musical  ever 
to  be  forgotten,  his  estimation  of  the 
"  soft  and  solenm  breathing  sound  :" 

''At  every  fall  smoothing  the  raven  down 
Of  darlfuess  till  it  smiled.*' 
Can  the  utmost  familiarity  ever  rob 
that  passage  of  its  charm  1  But  of  all 
the  poets,  Shakspeare  has  most  per- 
fectly suggested  the  philosophy  of  mu- 
sic. When  suspicion  has  blighted  the 
affection  of  the  Moorish  warrior,  he 
bids  a  solemn  fareweU  to  the  ''  shrill 
trump,  the  spirit-stirring  drum  and  the 
ear-piercing  fifa"  The  charm  they 
once  poasemed  is  dispelled  with  love's 
depaited  melody.  !^chard  III.  can 
find  no  pleasure  in  the  art  save  as  a 
rude  minister  to  his  testy  ambition,  a 
sound  to  drown  the  raUings  of  his 
bereaved  accuser.  "  Strike  up,  I  say  " 
— ^is  a  command,  with   the  attendant 
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drcnmBtanoes,  fdngnlarly  illuRtratiTe  of 
his  tyrannioal  character.  Sir  Toby 
Belch  tedks  of  rousing  '*  the  night-owl 
with  a  catch ;"  and  Jacques  declares  he 
"  can  suck  melancholy  out  of  a  son^ 
as  a  weasel  sucks  eggs.  What  signifi- 
cance in  CiBsar^s  objection  to  Cassius — 
"  he  hears  no  music."  What  an  effec- 
tive touch  of  description,  bringing  into 
view  all  the  delicacy  and  tenderness  of 
the  female  character,  in  Lear's  obser- 
vation of  Cordelia: — 

•*  Her  voice  was  ever  soft, 
Glentle  and  low; — ^an  exoeUent  thing  in 

woman." 
Desdemona's  baffled  heart  seeks  a  re- 
lief in  the  willow  song,  accordant  with 
her  gentle  nature.  Ophelia's  madness 
finds  an  expression  in  her  pensive 
str3dns  most  appropriate  to  her  fanciful 
temperament.  It  comports  with  the 
ideal  character  of  the  Tempest,  that 
Ariel's  melody  should  draw  Ferdinand 
to  Miranda ;  and  how  finely  has  the 
poet  betrayed  a  lover's  yearning  for 
pathetic  music,  in  the  Duke's  command 
to  his  page,  in  Twelftii  Night : — 
"  Now,  good  Oeeario,  that  piece  of  song, 
That  old  and  antique  song  we  heard  last 

night, 
Methought  that  it  did  relieve  my  passion 

much; 
More    than   light  airs    and   recollected 

terms. 
Of  these  most  brisk  and    giddy  paced 

times; — 
Come,  but  one  verse. 

«  #  «  «  # 

It  is  old  and  plain: 

The  spinners  and  knitters  in  the  sun. 
And  the  free  maids  that  weave  their 

thread  with  bones. 
Did  use  to  chant  it;  it  is  silly  sooth 
And  dallies  with  the  innocence  of  woe 
Like  the  old  sge." 

From  the  tender  strain  which  gives 
''an  echo  to  the  seat  where  love  is 
throned,"  to  the  "  sweet  thunder  "  of 
the  Spartan  hounds  ;  from  the  myste- 
rious harmony  of  invisible  spirits,  to 
the  hearty  carolings  of  conviviality, 
Shakspeare  has  introduced  and  depic- 
ted music  with  a  marvellous  truth  to 
human  nature.      How  exquisitely   is 


Cleopatra's  fond  caprice  displayed,  in 
this  brief  colloquy  after  Antonyms  de- 
parture: 

Cleo,     Give  me  some  music;    music, 
moody  food 

Of  us  that  trade  in  love. 
Attendcmi,    The  music,  ho. 
Gleo,     Let  it  alone;  let  us  to  biUiarda; 

Come,  Charmian. 

The  proud  queen,  even  in  referenoe  to 
an  art  whose  "  voluptuous  swell  **  was 
so  adapted  to  her  luxurious  tastes,  is 
still  described, 

*'  As  variable  as  the  shade 

By  the  light,  quivering  aspen  made. " 

In  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  we  have, 
as  it  were,  an  epitome  of  our  subject. 
The  power  of  music,  its  associ&tiofa 
with  the  4eep  things  of  the  hearty  its 
divine  accordance  with  the  brig^ht  se- 
renity of  nature,  its  sweet  response  to 
the  bliss  of  reciprocated  afieclion,  the 
comfort  it  afibrds  the  sorrowful,  ail  its 
meaning  and  its  truth,  are  here  casually 
but  vividly  sketched.  When  viewed 
in  relation  to  the  respective  scenes  and 
persons,  these  touches  of  the  poet,  if 
faithfully  conned,  are  more  sigiiificaat 
than  a  whole  volume  of  comments  on 
the  poetry  of  sound. 


AMS&IGAN  SXLUaS. 


A  SHA&P  HIT  BT  DB.  J.  L.  G0M8TOCK. 


With  respect  to  the  deluge  which  Mr. 
Lyell  predicts  will  happen  about  30,000 
years  hence  in  North  America,  we  will 
state  the  grounds  on  which  his  profound- 
ly scientific  vision  pressge  a  catsstruphe 
so  awful  to  this  devoted  country. 

*'  It  was,"  says  he,"  cootraiy  to  anal- 
ogy to  suppose  that  nature  ha4  been,  at 
any  former  epoch,  parsimonious  of  time, 
and  prodigal  of  violence,  to  imagine  that 
one  district  was  not  at  rest,  while  another 
was  convulsed  ;  that  the  disturbing  forow 
were  not  kept  under  subjection,  so  ai 
never  to  carry  simultaneous  desolaiioB 
over  the  whole  earth,  or  even  over  ons 
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peat  region."  *  *  ♦  *  ''Inspeou- 
iktins  on  catastrophes  by  water,  we  may 
oertainly  expect  great  floods  in  future^and 
we  therefore  presume  that  they  have  hap- 
pened again  and  a^j^ain  in  past  times.  The 
existence  of  enormous  seas  of  fresh  water, 
snch  as  the  North  American  lakes,  the 
laigest  of  which  is  elevated  more  than  600 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  and  is 
in  part  1,200  feet  deep,  is  alone  sufficient 
to  aaanre  us,  that  the  time  will  come,how- 
ever  distant,  when  a  deluge  will  lay  waste 
a  eonaiderable  part  of  the  American  con- 
tinent. No  hjTpothetical  agency  is  requir- 
ed to  cause  the  sudden  escape  of  the  con- 
fined waters.  Such  changes  of  level  and 
opening  of  fissures,  as  have  accompanied 
earthquakes  since  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century,  or  such  excavations 
ef  ravines  as  the  receding  cataract  of  Ni- 
agara is  now  effecting,  might  break  the 
barrier.  Notwithstandmg,  merefore,  that 
we  have  not  witnessed  within  the  last  3,- 
000  yean  the  devastation  by  deluge  of  a 
krge  continent,  yet,  as  we  may  predict 
the futnre  occurrence  of  such  catastrophes, 
we  are  authorized  to  regard  them  as  part 
of  the  present  order  of  nature,  and  itiey 
ma^  be  introduced  into  geological  specu- 
lations respecting  the  put,  provided  we 
do  not  imagine  them  to  have  been  more 
fieqnent  or  general  than  we  expect  them 
to  be  in  time  to  come." — Principles  of  Oe- 
ology^  voL  i.  p.  88. 

Mr.  Lyell's  argument  runs  thus  :  ''  Be- 
cause there  are  great  lakes  in  North 
America,  situated  600  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  because  the  cataract  of  Niagara  is  re- 
ceding at  the  rate  of  fifty  yards  in  forty 
years,  therefore,  we  may  anticipate  great 
floods  in  future;  and  we  therefore  presume 
that  they  have  happened  again  and  again 
in  past  ages."  Consequently,  we  must 
presume  that  all  the  changes  the  earth 
has  undergone  by  water,  have  been  pro- 
dnoed  by  such  catastrophes,  and  therefore 
Noah's  flood  never  happened,  and  so  the 
Mosaic  history  is  not  to  be  believed. 

It  is  plain  that  Mr.  Lyell's  zeal  to  show 
that  there  has  been  no  universal  deluge, 
made  him  forget  that  in  another  part  of 
his  volume,  he  states  that  the  quantity  of 
sediment  which  is  every  year  deposited 
in  lake  Erie  is  such  that  it  wOl  finally  be 
filled  np  snd  become  dry  land;  and  as  he 
does  not  expect  the  cataract  of  Niagara 
will  drain  this  lake  until  the  end  of  30,000 
years,  we  may  hope  that  it  will  become 
solid  within  that  period. 

But  independently  of  this  oversight,  no 
person  of  the  least  reflection,  whether  ge- 


ologist or  not,  would  for  a  moment  believe 
that  a  lake,  formed  like  a  dish,  and  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  solid  limestone 
rocks,  90  feet  thick,  as  Erie  is,  could  be 
drained  to  its  bottom  in  a  few  hours  by 
the  action  of  its  own  waters.  Suppose 
the  cataract  of  Niagara  now  at  the  out- 
let of  lake  Erie,  and  moving  into  it  at  the 
rate  of  50  yards  in  40  years,  or  a  little 
more  tlum  a  yard  per  year,  we  woidd  in- 
quire of  Mr.  Lyell  now  long  a  period 
would  be  consumed  in  draining  it  to  the 
bottom,  and  whether  the  escape  of  its 
waters  thus  sudden,  ''would  cause  a  tre- 
mendous deluge;"  as  he  asserts. 


■iMM%\M4^MNii 


Who  Wotdd  Be  A  B07  Again. 


BY  HKS.  J.  B.  SHAIOLEY. 


Oh  who  would  be  a  boy  again! 

Life's  journey  just  begun; 
Methinks  twere  better  far  to  know 

The  race  was  almost  run. 

Through  pleasant  plains  and  flow'ry  vale 

Our  paths  do  often  lay; 
And  yet  how  oft  we  weary  grow 

And  faint  upon  the  way. 

We  may  not  shun  the  cares  and  toUs, 

We  may  not  shun  the  strife. 
For  these  are  part  of  nature's  plans; 

Yes,  these  are  part  of  life. 

We  may  not  pluck  life's  flowers  alone. 

This  is  to  iQl  denied; 
For  often  does  the  sweetest  fruit 

And  thorns  grow  side  by  side. 

And  those  who  journey  on. 

To  duty's  call  obey, 
Will  find  it  oft  a  cheerless  road, 

A  rough  and  rugged  way. 

Then  who  would  wish  again  to  live 
Those  years  of  joy  and  pain. 

Or  backward  turn  Uie  wheels  of  time 
To  be  a  boy  again. 

Nay,  rather  let  our  hearts  rejoice! 

As  each  day's  work  is  done. 
And  with  the  weary  traveler  say, 

"  I'm  one  day  nearer  home.'' 
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TBUI  SIFZNZiaiNT, 


BY  H.  W.BEBOHB&. 


Rbfinsmbnt  is  one  of  the  outwoikings 
of  faith  in  the  BpiritnaL  It  is  the  lifting 
of  one's  self  upwards  from  the  merely 
sensual — the  effort  of  the  soul  to  ethere- 
alize  the  common  wants  and  uses  of  hfe. 
A  really  refined  man  who  ignores  Christi- 
anity is  a  creature  to  beget  wonder.  A 
man  whose  sense  of  color  is  so  exquisite 
that  one  wrong  shade  cannot  escape  his 
e^e,that  harmony  of  hues  is  his  soul's  de- 
hght,  I  marvel  that  that  man's  eye  has 
never  pierced  the  blue,  and  caught  the 
sparkle  of  the  gems  that  glow  with  match- 
less dyes  upon  the  gates  of  the  eternal 
city.  A  man  whose  ear  is  all  attuned  to 
melody,  who  has  brought  music  to  its 
highest  earthly  perfection,  and  stands  en- 
tranced by  the  sweetness  of  its  passing 
tones,  I  marvel  that  he  never  hears  the 
ringing  of  the  harps  of  heaven.  And  he 
who  has  lifted  his  affections  until  no 
touch  of  grossneas  ever  defiles  them,  who 
has  made  them  pure  as  crystal  from  the 
taint  of  life's  vulgarity,  I  marvel,  more 
and  more,  that  along  their  edges  plays  no 
fire  from  the  celestial  treasury  of  love — 
that  as  the  lightning  from  the  earth  leaps 
forth  and  joins  and  mingles  with  the 
lightning  trim  the  cloud,  his  love  is  oft 
touched  and  intensified  by  the  love  of 
God.  What  rapine  !  what  havoc  !  when 
such  an  one — his  lif  e  being  touched— goes 
forth,  naked  and  alone,  to  find  that  he 
has  stopped  infinitely  short  cf  any  ^p- 
aration  which  could  make  the  happmess 
of  heaven  possible  to  him. 


«wW^#^#^Wv 


Maky  a  man  never  sees  into  heaven, 
till  he  sees  there  through  the  grave  of  his 
little  child,  or  till  he  loses  hu  wife,  not 
only  the  better  half,  but  often  the  whole 
better  part  of  himself.     That  unutterable 
loss  which  darkens  the  house,  which  dar- 
kens life  itself,  which  takes  the  breath 
out  of  the  years,  and  leaves  a  man  to  go 
staggering  thxough  the  world,  like  one 
smitten  at  noonday  with  blindness. 


JAH2SNA7LSS. 


BT  JOHN  Q.  WHITTIER. 

''You  will  here  read  the  true  story  of 
that  much  injured,  ridiculed  man, 
James  Nayler;  what  dreadful  sofferingat, 
with  what  patience  he  indured,  even  to 
the  boring  of  the  tongue  with  hot 
irons,  without  a  murmur;  and  with  that 
strength  of  mind,  when  the  deluaioD  he 
had  fallen  into,  which  they  stigmatiwd 
as  blasphemy,  had  given  place  to  dearer 
thoughts,  he  could  murmur  his  error  in  a 
state  of  the  beautifullest  humility."— 
Essays  of  Elia. 

* 'Would  that  Carlyle  oould  now 
try  his  hand  at  the  English  Revolu- 
tion !"  was  my  exclamatian  on  laying 
down  the  last  volume  of  his  rema^a- 
ble  ''History  of  the  French  Eevola- 
tion,"  with  its  brilliant  and  Btartling 
word-pictures  still  flashing  before  017 
vision.  To  some  extent  this  wish  has 
been  realized  in  the  "Letters  and 
Speeches  of  Oliver  CromweD."  Yet  I 
confess  that  the  perusal  of  these  vol- 
umes  has  disappointed  me.  Insteid 
of  giving  himself  free  scope,  as  in  the 
French  Revolution,  and  transferring  to 
his  canvas  all  the  wild  and  ludicroin, 
the  terrible  and  beautiful  phases  of 
that  moral  phenomenon ;  he  has  con- 
centrated all  his  artistic  skill  upon  a 
single  figure, — ^whom  he  seems  to 
have  as  the  embodiment  and  hero  of 
the  great  event.  AU  else  in  his  can- 
vas is  subordinate  to  the  grim  image 
of  the  oollossal  Puritan.  Intent  jsfm 
presenting  him  as  the  fitting  object  of 
that  "Hero- Worship,"  which  in  its 
blind  admiration  and  adorataon  of 
mere  abstract  Power,  seems  to  us  at 
times  a  species  of  Devil-Worship ;  he 
dwarfs,  casts  into  the  shadow,  nay,  in 
some  instances,  caricatures  and  distorts 
the  figures  which  surround  him.  To 
excuse  Cromwell  in  his  usurpationi 
Heniy  Vane,  one  of  those  exalted  tnii 
noble  characters,  upon  whose  featoici 
the  lights  held  by  historical  friends  or 
foes  detect    no  blemish,  is  dismiiw^ 
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Willi  a  sneer,  and  utterly  unfounded 
imputation  of  dinhonestj.  To  reoon- 
dle,  in  some  degree,  the  glaring  discre- 
panej  between  the  declarations  of 
Cromwelly  in  behalf  of  freedom  of  oon- 
sdfiDoey  and  that  mean  and  cruel  perse- 
cution of  the  Quakers,  carried  on  un- 
der his  sanction  and  authority,  the 
generally  harmless  fanaticism  of  a  few 
individuals,  bearing  that  name,  is 
gravely  urged. 

James  Nayler  was  bom  in  the  par- 
iah of  Ardesley,  in  Yorkshire,  in  1616. 
HiB  father  was  a  substantial  femner,  of 
good  repute  and  competent  estate ;  and 
be  in  consequence  received  a  good  edu- 
cation. At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he 
manried  and  removed  to  Wakefield 
parish,  which  has  since  been  made  clas- 
sic ground  by  the  pen  of  Goldsmith. 
Here,  an  honest,  God-fearing  farmer, 
he  tilled  his  soil,  and  alternated  be- 
tween cattle-markets  and  independent 
conventiclee.  In  1641,  he  obeyed  the 
summons  of  '*my  Lord  Fairfkx"  and 
his  Parliament,  and  joined  a  troop  of 
horse  composed  of  sturdy  independ- 
ents, doing  such  signal  service  against 
'the  man  of  Beliai,  Charles  Stuart," 
that  he  waa  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
quarter-master,  ia  which  capacity  he 
served  under  General  Lamb^t,  in  his 
Scottish  campaign.  Disabled  at  length 
by  sickness,  he  was  honorably  dis- 
missed from  the  service,  and  returned 
to  his  iieunily. 

For  three  or  four  years  he  continued 
to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Inde- 
pendents, as  a  zealous  and  devout  mem- 
ber. But  it  so  fell  out,  that  in  the 
winter  of  1651,  George  Fox,  who  had 
just  been  released  from  a  cruel  impris- 
onment, in  Darby  jail,  felt  a  cidl  to 
set  his  £M9e  towwis  Yorkshire.  ''So 
travelling,"  says  Fox  in  his  journal, 
'^through  the  countries,  to  several  pla- 
ces, preaching  Bepentance  and  the 
Word  of  life,  I  came  into  the  parts 
about  Wakefiedd,  where  James  ISfayler 
lived.  The  worn  and  weary  soldier, 
covered  with  the  scars  of  outward 
battle,  received,  as  he  believed,  in  the 
cause  of  God  and  his  people,  against 


Anti-Christ  and  oppression,  welcomed 
with  thankfulness  the  veteran  of  an- 
other warfare;  who  in  conflict  with 
"Principalities  and  Powers,  and  spirit- 
ual wickedness  in  high  places,''  had 
made  bity  name  a  fA-gnili<>-r  one  in  any 
English  hamlet.  ''He  and  Thomas 
Goodyear,"  says  Fox,  "came  to  me,  and 
were  both  convinced  and  received  the 
truth."  He  soon  after  joined  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends.  In  the  spring  of 
the  next  year  he  was  in  his  field  fol- 
lowing his  plough,  and  meditating,  as 
he  was  wont,  on  the  great  question  of 
life  and  duty,  when  he  seemed  to  hear 
a  voice  bidding  him  to  go  out  from  his 
father's  house,  with  an  assurance  that 
the  Lord  would  be  with  him,  while 
laboring  in  his  service.  Deeply  im-* 
pressed  he  left  his  employment,  and, 
returning  to  his  house,  made  immedi- 
ate preparations  for  a  journey.  But 
hesitation  and  doubt  followed,  he  be- 
came sick  from  anxiety  of  mind,  and 
his  recovery,  for  a  time,  was  exceed- 
ingly doubtful.  On  his  restoration  to 
bodily  health,  he  obeyed  what  he  re- 
garded as  a  clear  incUnation  to  duty, 
and  went  forth  a  preacher  of  the  doc- 
trines he  had  embraced.  The  independ- 
ent minister  of  the  society  to  which  he 
had  formerly  belonged  sent  after  him 
the  story  that  he  was  the  victim  of 
sorcery ;  that  George  Fox  carried  with 
him  a  bottle,  out  of  which  he  made 
people  drink;  and  that  the  draught 
had  the  power  to  change  a  Presby- 
terian or  Independent  into  a  Quaker  at 
once :  that  in  short,  the  Arch-Quaker, 
Fox,  was  a  wizard,  and  could  be  seen 
at  the  same  moment  of  time  riding  on 
the  same  black  horse,  in  two  places, 
widely  separated!  He  had  scarcely 
commenced  his  exhortations,  before  the 
mob,  excited  by  such  stories^  assailed 
him.  In  the  early  summer  of  the 
year  we  hear  of  him  in  Appleby  jail. 
On  his  release  he  fell  in  company  with 
George  Fox.  At  Walney  he  was  furi- 
ously assaulted,  and  beaten  with  clubs 
and  stones :  the  poor  priest-led  fisher- 
men being  fully  persuaded  that  they 
were    dealing  with    a    wizard.     The 
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spirit  of  the  man,  under  these  circum- 
stancesy  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  to  his  friends. 

''Dear  friends  !  Dwell  in  patienoe, 
and  wait  upon  the  Lord  who  will  do 
His  own  work.  Look  not  at  man  who 
is  in  the  work,  nor  at  man  opposing 
it ;  but  rest  in  the  will  of  the  Lord 
that  so  ye  may  be  furnished  with  pa- 
tienoe,  both  to  do  and  to  suffer  what 
ye  shall  be  called  unto,  that  your  end 
in  all  things  may  be  His  praise. 
Meet  often  together;  take  heed  of 
what  exalteth  itself  above  its  brother ; 
but  keep  low,  and  serve  one  another  in 
love." 

Laboring  thus,  interrupted  only  by 
persecution,  stripes  and  imprisonment, 
he  finally  came  to  London  and  spoke 
with  great  power  and  eloquence  in  the 
meetings  of  the  friends  in  that  city. 
Here,  he  for  the  first  time  found  him- 
self surrounded  by  admiring  and  sym- 
pathising friends.  He  saw,  and  re- 
joiced in  the  fruits  of  his  ministiy. 
Profane  and  drunken  cavaliers,  intol- 
erant Presbyters,  and  blind  Papists, 
owned  the  truths  which  he  uttered, 
and  counted  themselves  as  his  disci- 
ples. Women,  too,  in  their  deep  trust- 
fulness and  admiring  reverence,  sat  at 
the  feet  of  the  eloquent  stranger.  De- 
vout believers  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
inward  light  and  manifestation  of  God 
in  the  heart  of  man,  these  latter,  at 
length,  thought  they  saw  such  unmis- 
takable evidence  of  the  true  life  in 
James  Nayler,  that  they  felt  constrained 
to  declare  that  Christ  was,  in  an  es- 
pecial manner,  within  him,  and  to  call 
upon  all  to  recognize  in  reverent  ador- 
ation this  new  incarnation  of  the  Di- 
vine and  Heavenly.  The  wild  enthu- 
siasm of  his  disciples  had  its  effect  on 
the  teacher.  Weak  in  body,  worn 
with  sickness,  fastings,  stripes,  and 
prison-penance,  and  naturally  credu- 
lous and  imaginative,  is  it  strange  that 
in  some  measure  he  yielded  to  the 
miserable  delusion  9  Let  those  who 
would  harshly  judge  him,  or  ascribe 
his  fall  to  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  his 
sect,  think  of  Luther  engaged  in  per- 


sonal combat  with  the  devil,  or  oon- 
versing  vrith  him  on  points  o£  tfaeok^ 
in  his  bed-ohamber,  or  of  Banyan  al 
actual  fisticuffs  wiUi  the  adversuy; 
or  of  Fleetwood,  and  Yane,  and  Hani- 
son  millenium-niad,  and  making  prepa- 
raticms  for  an  earthly  reign  of  King 
Jesus.  It  was  an  age  of  intense  relig- 
ious excitement.  Fanaticism  had  be- 
come epidemic.  Cromwell  swayed  his 
parliaments  by  **reve1ationB"  and 
Scripture  phrases  in  the  painted  cham- 
ber— stout  generals  and  searcaptains 
exterminated  the  Irish,  and  swept 
Dutch  navies  frx>m  the  ocean,  with  ok 
Jewish  war-criee,  and  hymmi  of  Be- 
bora  and  Miriam ;  ooimtry  justioeB 
charged  juries  in  Hebraisms  and  cited 
the  laws  of  Palestine  oftener  than 
those  of  England.  Poor  Nayler  found 
himself  in  the  veiy  midst  of  this 
seething  and  oonfrued  MaelBtroBL 
He  struggled  against  it  for  a  time ;  hut 
human  nature  was  weak ;  he  becMue, 
to  use  his  own  words,  ''bewildered  and 
darkened,"  and  the  floods  went  over 
him. 

Leaving  London  with  some  of  his 
more  zealous  followers,  not  without 
solemn  admonition  and  rebuke  from 
Francis  Hewgill  and  Edward  Bar- 
rough,  who  at  that  period  were  re- 
garded as  the  most  eminent  and  gifted 
of  the  Society's  ministers,  he  bent  his 
steps  towards  Exeter.  Here,  in  oonse- 
quenoe  of  the  extravagance  of  his  lan- 
guage and  that  of  his  didpleB,  he  was 
arrested  and  thrown  into  prison.  Sev- 
eral infatuated  women,  surrounded  the 
jail,  declaring  that  ''Christ  was  in 
prison,"  and  on  being  admitted  to  see 
him  knelt  do¥m  ai^  kissed  his  feet^ 
exclaiming,  "Thy  name  shall  be  no 
more  called  James  Nayler,  but  Je- 
sus!" Let  us  pity  him  and  then. 
They,  full  of  grateful  and  extravagant 
afiection  for  the  man  whose  voice  had 
called  them  away  from  worldly  vani- 
ties, to  what  they  regarded  as  eternal 
realities,  whose  hand  they  imagined 
had  for  them  swung  back  the  pearl 
gates  of  the  celestial  city,  and  fioiDded 
^eir    atmosphere    with    light    from 
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heaT«ii ;  he,  receiving  their  homage, 
(not  as  offered  to  a  poor,  weak,  sinful 
Yorkshire  trooper,  but  rather  to  the 
bidden  man  of  the  heart,  the  "  Christ 
within  "  him,)  with  that  self-deceiving 
Iramilitj  which  is  but  another  name 
for  spiritual  prida  Mournful,  yet  nat- 
oraly  such  as  i»  still  in  greater  or  less 
degree  manifested  between  the  Catho- 
lic enthusiast  and  her  confessor ;  such 
as  the  careful  observer  may  at  times 
take  note  of  even  in  our  Protestant  re- 
vivals. 

How  Najler  was  released  from  Exe- 
ter jail  does  not  appear,  but  the  next 
we  hear  of  him  is  at  Bristol,  in  the  fsiH 
of  the  year.  His  entrance  into  that 
city  shows  the  progress  which  he  and 
his  followers  had  made  in  the  interval. 
Let  us  look  at  Carlyle's  description  of 
it :  "  A  procession  of  eight  persons — 
one,  A  man  on  horseback  riding  single, 
tae  others  men  and  womeQ  partly 
riding  double,  partly  on  foot,  in  the 
muddiest  highway,  in  the  wettest 
weather ;  singing,  all  but  the  single  ri- 
der, at  whose  bridle  walk  and  splash 
two  women,  '  Hosannah  !  Holy,  holy  ! 
Lord  God  of  Sabaoth !'  and  other 
things,  'in  buzzing  tone,'  which  the 
impartial  hearer  could  not  make  out. 
The  single  rider  is  a  raw-boned  male 
figure,  witih  lank  hair  reaching  below 
his  cheeks,  hat  drawn  close  over  his 
brows,  nose  rising  slightly  in  the  mid- 
dle, of  abstruse  doven  look,  and  large 
dangerous  jaws  strictly  closed ;  he 
flings  not ;  sits  there  covered,  and  is 
song  to  by  the  others,  bare." 

Truly,  a  more  pitiful  example  of  hero 
worship  is  not  well  to  be  conceived  of. 
Instead  of  taking  the  rational  view  of 
it,  however,  and  mercifully  shutting 
up  ibe  actors  in  a  mad-house,  the  au- 
thorities of  that  day  conceiving  it  to 
be  a  stupendous  blasphemy,  and  them- 
selves Qod's  avengers  in  the  matter, 
sent  Nayler,  under  strong  guard,  up  to 
London,  to  be  examined  before  the  Par- 
liament. The  following  horrible  reso- 
lution was  agreed  upon  : 

*'  That  James  Nayler  be  set  in  the 
[Mllory,  with  his  head  in  the  pillory  in 


the  Palace  Yard,  Westminster,  during 
the  space  of  two  hours,  on  Thursday 
next,  and  be  whipped  by  the  hangman 
through  the  streets,  from  Westminster 
to  the  Old  Exchange,  and  there,  like- 
wise, be  set  in  the  pillory,  with  his 
head  in  the  pillory  for  the  space  of 
two  hours,  between  eleven  and  one,  on 
Saturday  next,  in  each  place  wearing  a 
paper  containing  a  description  of  his 
crimes ;  and  at  the  Old  Exchange  his 
tongue  be  bored  through  with  a  hot 
iron,  and  %bat  he  be  there  stigmatissed 
on  the  forehead  with  the  letter  '  B ;' 
and  that  he  be  afterwards  sent  to  Bris- 
tol, to  be  conveyed  into  and  through 
the  said  city  on  horseback,  with  his 
face  backwani,  and  there,  also  publicly, 
whipped  the  next  market  day  after  he 
comes  thither ;  and  from  thence  he  be 
committed  to  prison  in  Bridewell,  Lon- 
don, and  there  restrained  from  the  so- 
ciety of  all  people,  and  there  to  labor 
hard  until  he  shall  be  released  by  par^ 
liament ;  and  during  that  time  be  de- 
barred the  use  of  pen,  ink  and  paper, 
and  have  no  relief  except  what  he  earns 
by  his  daily  labor." 

Such,  neither  more  nor  less,  was,  in 
the  opinion  of  parliament,  required  on 
their  part  to  appease  the  Divine  ven- 
geance. The  sentence  was  pronounced 
on  the  17th  of  the  Twelfth  Month ;  the 
entire  time  of  the  parliament  for  the 
two  months  previous  having  been  oc- 
cupied with  the  case. 

Nayler  was  called  into  the  parlisr 
ment  house  to  receive  lus  sentence. 
''  I  do  not  know  mine  offence,"  he  said 
mildly.  "You  shaU  know  it,"  said 
Sir  Thomas  Widdington,  "  by  your  sen- 
tence." When  the  sentence  was  read 
he  attempted  to  speak,  but  was  silenced. 
"  1  pr^y  God,"  said  Nayler,  "that He 
may  not  lay  this  to  your  charge." 

The  next  day,  the  1 8th  of  the  Twelfth 
Month,  he  stood  in  the  pillory  two 
hours,  in  the  chill  winter  air,  and  was 
then  stripped  and  scourged  by  the 
hangman  at  the  tail  of  a  cart  through 
the  streets.  Three  hundred  and  ten 
stripes  were  inflicted;  his  back  and 
arms  were  horribly  cut  and  mangled 
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and  feet  crashed  and  bruised  by  the 
feet  of  horses  treadmg  on  him  in  the 
crowd.  He  bore  all  with  uncomplain- 
ing patience ;  but  was  so  far  exhausted 
bj  his  sufferings  that  it  was  found  nec- 
essary to  pos^>one  the  execution  of  the 
residue  of  the  sentence  for  a  we^. 
The  terrible  severity  of  his  sentence, 
and  his  meek  endurance  of  it,  had  in 
the  meantime  powerfully  affected  many 
of  the  humane  and  generous  of  all 
classes  in  the  city ;  and  a  petition  for 
the  remission  of  the  remaining  fiart  of 
the  |>enalty  was  unanimously  signed 
and  presented  to  parliament.  A  de- 
bate ensued  upon  it,  but  its  prayer  was 
rejected.  Application  was  then  made 
to  Cromwell,  who  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  speaker  of  the  house,  inquiring 
into  the  affair,  protesting  an  ''  abhor- 
rence and  detestation  of  giving  or  oc- 
casioning the  least  countenance  to  such 
opinions  and  practices ''  as  were  impu- 
ted to  Nayler,  "  yet,  we  being  entrust- 
ed in  the  present  government  on  be- 
half of  the  people  of  these  nations  ] 
and  not  knowing  how  far  such  pro- 
ceedings entered  into  wholly  without 
us  may  extend  in  the  consequence  of 
it,  do  hereby  desire  that  the  house  may 
let  us  know  the  grounds  and  reason 
whereon  they  have  proceeded."  From 
this,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Pro- 
tector might  have  been  disposed  to 
clemency,  and  to  look  with  a  degree  of 
charity  upon  the  weakness  and  eirors 
of  one  of  his  old  and  tried  soldiers,  who 
had  striven  like  a  brave  man,  as  he 
was,  for  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
Englishmen ;  but  the  clergy  here  inter- 
posed, and  vehemently,  in  the  name  of 
Qod  and  His  church,  demanded  that 
the  executioner  should  finish  his  work, 
Five  of  the  mnst  eminent  of  them, 
names  well  known  in  the  Protectorate, 
Carly,  Manton,  Nye,  Griffith  and  Rey- 
nolds, were  deputed  by  parliament* to 
visit  the  mangled  prisoner.  A  reason- 
able request  was  made,  that  some  im- 
partial person  might  be  present,  that 
justice  might  be  done  Nayler  in  the  re- 
port of  his  answers.  This  was  refused. 
It  was,  however,  agreed  that  the  con- 


versation should  be  writUm  down,  and 
a  copy  of  it  left  with  the  jailer.  He 
was  asked  if  he  was  sony  for  his  bh»- 
phemies.  He  said  he  did  not  know  to 
what  blasphemies  they  alluded ;  that 
he  did  believe  in  Jesus  Christ ;  thai 
He  had  taken  up  His  dwelling  in  his 
o¥ni  heart,  and  for  the  teBtimonyof 
Him  he  now  suffered.  ''I  believe," 
said  one  of  the  ministers,  '*  in  a  Christ 
who  was  never  in  any  man's  heart" 
**  I  know  no  such  Christ,"  rejoined  the 
prisoner,  ''  the  Christ  I  witness  to  fills 
heaven  and  earth,  and  dwells  in  the 
hearts  of  all  true  believers. "  On  being 
asked  why  he  allowed  the  women  to 
adore  and  worship  him,  he  said  he 
denied  bowing  to  the  creature,  bat  if 
they  beheld  the  power  of  Christ,  where- 
ever  it  was,  and  bowed  to  it,  he  could 
not  resist  it,  or  say  aught  against  it" 
After  some  further  parley  the  reverend 
visitors  grew  auigry,  threw  the  written 
record  of  the  conversation  in  the  iin^ 
and  left  the  prison,  to  report  the  pris- 
oner incorrigible. 

On  the  27th  of  the  m<mth  he  wm 
again  led  out  of  the  cell  and  placed 
upon  the  pUlory.  Thousands  of  citi- 
zens were  gathered  around — ^many  of 
them  earnestly  proteting  against  the 
extreme  cruelty  of  his  punishment 
Hobert  Rich,  an  infiuential  and  hon- 
orable merchant,  followed  him  ap  to 
the  pillory,  with  expressions  of  great 
sympathy,  and  held  him  by  the  hand 
while  the  red-hot  iron  was  pressed 
through  his  tongue,  and  the  brand  was 
placed  on  his  forehead.  He  was  next 
sent  to  Bristol,  and  publicly  whipped 
through  the  principal  streets  of  that 
dty,  and  again  brought  back  to  the 
Bridewell  prison,  where  he  remained 
about  two  years,  shut  out  from  all  in- 
tercourse with  his  fellow  beings.  At 
the  expiration  of  this  period  he  was 
released  by  order  of  parliament  In 
the  solitude  of  his  cell  he  said  the  an- 
gel of  patience  had  been  with  him. 
Through  the  doud  which  had  so  long 
rested  over  him,  the  clear  light  of  trath 
shone  in  upon  his  spirit ;  the  weltering 
chaos  of  a  disordered  intellect,  settled 
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into  tiie  calm  peace  of  a  reconciliatioii 
wiib  God  and  man.  His  first  act  on 
leaving  prison  was  to  visit  Bristol,  the 
sceoe  of  his  meUmcholy  fall.  There 
he  pablidj  confessed  his  errors,  in  the 
eloqaent  earnestness  of  a  contrite  spirit, 
bmabled  in  view  of  the  past,  yet  fall 
of  thanksgiving  and  praise  for  the  gpreat 
boon  of  forgiveness.  A  writer  who 
was  present  says  the  *'  assembly  was 
tendered  and  broken  into  tears,  there 
were  few  dry  eyes,  and  many  were 
bowed  in  their  minds." 

In  a  p^per,  which  he  published  soon 
after,  he  acknowledges  his  lamentable 
deluaioa.  ''Condemned  forever,"  he 
saySy ''  be  all  those  false  worships  with 
whidi  any  have  idolized  my  person  in 
that  night  of  my  temptation,  Hrhen  the 
power  of  darkness  was  above  me — all 
that  did  in  any  way  tend  to  dishonor 
the  Lord,  or  draw  the  minds  of  any 
from  the  measure  of  Christ  Jesus  in 
themselves,  to  look  at  flesh,  which  is 
as  graas,  or  to  ascribe  that  to  the  visi- 
ble which  belongs  to  him.  Darkness 
came  over  me  through  want  of  watch- 
fuleess  and  obedience  to  the  pure  eye 
of  Qod.  I  was  taken  captivefrom  the 
true  light ;  I  was  walking  in  the  night, 
as  a  wandering  bird  fit  for  a  prey. 
And  if  the  Lord  of  all  my  mercies  had 
not  reooued  me,  I  had  perished  ;  for  I 
was  as  one  appointed  to  death  and  de- 
straction,  and  there  was  none  to  deliver 
me.  It  is  in  my  heart  to  confess  to 
Qod,  and  before  men,  my  folly  and  of- 
fence in  that  ilay  ;  yet  there  were  many 
things  formed  against  me  in  that  day 
to  take  away  my  life,  and  bring  scandal 
upon  Ihe  truth,  of  which  I  was  not 
guilty  at  all.  The  provocation  of  that 
time  of  temptation  was  exceedingly 
great  against  the  Lord,  yet  he  left  me 
not^  for  when  darkness  was  above,  and 
the  adversary  so  prevailed,  that  all 
things  were  turned  and  perverted 
against  my  right  seeing,  hearing  or  un- 
derstanding ;  only  a  secret  hope  and 
fidlh  I  had  in  my  Qod,  whom  I  had 
served,  that  He  would  bring  me 
through  it,  and  to  the  end  of  it ;  and 
June  5. 


that  I  should  again  see  the  day  of  my 
redemption  from  under  it  all ;  and  thus 
quieted  my  soul  in  its  greatest  tribula- 
tion." He  concludes  his  confession 
with  these  words:  ''He  who  hath 
saved  my  soul  from  ^eath — who  hath 
lifted  my  feet  up  out  of  the  pit,  even 
to  Him  be  glory  forever ;  and  let  every 
troubled  soul  trust  in  Him,  for  His 
mercy  endureth  forever." 


»*HH4^J^iHW*» 


P  ersonal  ImproBsions  Segardlng  Gbn. 
Ftisi- 


BY  PROF.  C.  B.    STOWB,  D.  D. 


I  desire,  in  a  few  simple  words,  to  give 
my  personal  impressionB  in  regard  to 
Q  en.  Prim,  unmodified  as  far  as  possi- 
ble by  anything  I  have  heard  or  read  re- 
specting him. 

I  was  in  Spain  during  the  months  of 
September  and  October,  1868.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  revolution  I  had  lodg- 
ings in  the  Alameda  hotel  at  Malaga. 
The  royal  Gov.  General  of  Andalusa  IumI 
his  headquarters  in  the  same  hotel,  and 
there  were  three  regiments  of  the  Queen's 
troops  under  his  command  to  queU  the 
first  appearance  of  insurrection.  Every- 
thing seemed  perfectly  quiet  and  secure. 
We  heard  of  the  revolt  in  Cadiz.  That 
evening  at  twilif ht  the  Gbvemor  Gener- 
al paraded  his  three  regiments  on  the  Al- 
ameda near  the  hotel,  and  began  to  ad- 
dress them.  Quietly,  and  without  utter- 
ing a  word,  two  of  the  regiments,  with 
their  arms  and  music,  but  without  a  sin- 
gle horseback  officer,  marched  off  tiie 
ground  to  the  Plaza  de  Revolution  (I 
think  it  was  called^  and  offered  their  ser- 
vices to  the  revolutiooary  junta.  The 
Governor  Creneral  saw  at  once  how  hope- 
less his  position  was,  and  with  a  few  sol- 
diers who  adhered  to  him,  and  the  lead- 
ing royalists  of  the  ciiy,  withdrew  to  tiie 
old  Moorish  castle  on  the  summit  of  a 
high  hill  overlooking  the  ciiy  and  harbor. 
The  next  morning  uie  chief  derk  of  tiiie 
hotel  whispered  to  me,  ''At  10  o'dock 
to-moiTow  morning  Marshal  Serrano  and 
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General  Prim  will  take  breakfast  here, 
with  nineiy  of  the  leading  revolutionists. " 
Early  next  morning  a  Spanish  ship-of- 
war  was  seen  anchored  in  the  harbor,and 
the  streets  were  thronged  with  an  expec- 
tant crowd.  At  about  nine  o'clock  a.  m.  , 
there  was  a  procc(|fdon  of  carriages  from 
the  harbor  approaching  the  hotel,  and 
Marshal  Serrano  and  Glen.  Prim  were 
seen  sitting  together  in  an  open  barouche. 
Serrano  was  a  tall,  dark,  grave  looking 
Spaniard,  the  very  ideal  of  a  Spanish  gran- 
dee of  the  noblest  blood  and  most  ancient 
line.  Prim  was  comparatively  short  and 
slight,  lithe  as  an  arrow,  with  a  complex- 
ion less  swarthy,  and  evidently  all  palpi- 
tating with  life  from  the  crown  of  his 
head  to  the  sole  of  his  foot,  though  he 
kept  himself  perfectly  self-coUected  and 
quiet.  He  was  like  a  handsome  music 
box  locked  up  and  silent. 

It  had  obviously  been  arranged  that 
Serrano  should  be  the  pageant  and  Prim 
be  kept  in  the  back-ground,  positions 
which  were  respectively  admirably  suited 
to  the  physique  of  these  twQ  distinguished 
men.  There  were  fuglemen  unnoticed 
all  along  the  line,  who  led  the  multitude 
to  shout  vive  Serrano,  to  which  he  grace- 
fully responded  with  hat  in  hand  and  dig- 
nified bows.  Prim  sat  by  lus  side  appar- 
ently unnoticing  and  unnoticed,  with  his 
arms  folded  across  his  breast,  lus  eyes 
fixed  downwards,  and  entirely  motionless. 
It  was  evident  the  multitude  were  grow- 
ing impatient,  they  were  longing  to  shout 
for  Prim.  In  spite  of  all  the  preconcert- 
ed arrangements  there  would  be  heard 
slong  the  line  here  and  there.  Viva  Gen- 
eralrrim,  to  which  he  made  no  response, 
but  persistently  maintained  his  unsym- 
^^etic  position.  But  as  the  barouche 
approached  the  entrance  of  the  hotel,  the 
midtitude  could  no  longer  be  restrained. 
There  was  a  loud,  universal  Vi-va  Oeneral 
Pr-i-m.  Still  not  a  movement,  no  recog- 
nition on  the  part  of  Prim.  The  excite- 
ment became  almost  fearful.  It  was 
VUi-va  General  Pri-iririm,  Prim  at  length 
responded  with  two  or  three  short,  bob- 
bing bows,  cap  in  hand;  and  then  the 
shout  was  terrific.  The  whole  atmosphere 
seemed  filled  with  it,and  the  earth  seem- 
ed to  vibrate  with  it  from  its  very  centre. 
I  had  no  idea  that  human  lungs  could 
pour  sorth  such  a  volume  of  sound.  A 
dozen  Niagaras  would  be  voiceless  in  the 
comparison;  yet  it  was  not  noisy.  There 
was  a  harmony  and  majesty  in  it,  as  in 
the  roaring  of  the  sea.  It  was  a  voice 
from  the  very  inmost  heart  of  a  people 


long  suppressed  and  smothered  under  the 
^est  and  filthiest  of  tyrranies  both  in 
Church  and  State. 

When  the  barouche  stopped  men  wen 
seen  clambering  over  the  wheels,  over 
the  back  of  the  carriM;e,  over  the  very 
horses,  to  seise  Prim  by  the  band,  but 
not  one  succeeded.  He  persistently  re* 
fused  to  shake  hands  with  anyone;  not 
haughtily  nor  saperoilious]y,but  with  the 
detOTmination  of  a  man  who  knew  he 
must  reserve  his  strength  for  purposes 
more  important.  He  rose  to  speak,  and 
there  was  the  sOence  of  the  tomb:  I  am 
no  adept  in  the  Spanish  tonsue — I  have 
not  been  accustomed  to  speak  it,  though 
I  read  Don  Quixote  in  the  original  more 
than  forty  year  ago.  But  Pinm'a  voice 
was  so  clear,  his  ideas  so  perfectly  dis- 
tinct, his  words  so  well  chosen,  so  com- 
pact, so  utterly  free  from  any  tinge  of  so- 
perfluousness,  that  I  seemed  to  under- 
stand him  like  a  book.  He  had  visited 
the  United  States  a  few  years  previously, 
had  studied  and  well  understood  our  in- 
stitutions, and  wished  to  transfer  them 
to  Spain,  as  far  as  the  genius  and  habits 
of  the  nation  would  permit.  I  <:annoi 
pretend  to  give  anything  like  a  phono- 
graphic report  of  his  speech,  my  want  of 
ftimiliarity  with  the  spoken  languaffe^and 
the  lapse  of  two  years  since  I  heard  him, 
woidd  plainly  render  that  impossible;  but 
I  think  I  can  ((ive  the  substance  of  what 
he  said. — *'  We  must  have  a  government. 
We  cannot,  we  will  not,  any  longer  en- 
dure the  vile  tyranny  under  whi<£  Spain 
has  been  crushed  for  centuries.  The  ex- 
ecutive and  leffislative  branches  must  be 
separate,  and  we  money  power,  the  pow- 
of  taxation,  must  be  with  the  legislatuie, 
and  not  with  the  executive.  We  must 
have  entire  freedom  of  worship  and  of 
speech,  just  as  they  do  in  the  United 
States  of  North  America;  and  to  carry  oat 
the  idea,  we  must  have  a  free  school  in 
every  neighborhood  in  Spain,  jnsi  as 
they  have  in  the  free  states  of  North 
America,  and  every  child  must  be  taoi^t 
to  read  and  write  and  keep  accounts.  We 
must  have  entire  freedom  of  worship,  just 
as  they  have  in  the  United  States  of 
North  America;  the  Catholic  church,  the 
Prostestant  chapel,the  Jewish  synagone, 
the  Mohammedan  mosque,must  be  allow- 
ed to  stand  side  by  side,  without  hind- 
rance and  without  molestation,  just  as 
they  do  in  the  United  States  of  North 
America.  I  am  a  Christian,  I  am  a  Cath- 
olic, a  Christian  Catholic,  but  not  a  Ro- 
man Catholic,  and  the  religious  freedom 
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irtuch  I  dUum  for  TO^pf^^  I  freely  give  to 
evwry  one  eLw."  This,  as  I  understood 
it,  was  the  sabstanoe  of  his  address. 
What  oould  be  better?  He  said  not  a 
word  about  demooraoy,  not  a  word  about 
republicanism;  his  feelings  were  evidently 
in  £ayor  of  a  constitutional  moaarchy,  as 
beat  adapted  to  the  habits  and  genius  of 
the  Spanidi  people,  and  I  must  confess 
that  in  this,  as  in  everything  else,  I  sym- 
pathize with  him  whoUy.  All  his  subse- 
quent conduct  has  been  entirely  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  speech,  which  I  heard 
him  make  in  Malaga  in  the  last  week  of 
September,  1868.  I  believe  he  was  per- 
fec^y  sincere  and  whole-hearted;  I  loved 
him;  I  could  have  put  my  arms  around 
him  and  kissed  him,  if  that  had  been  the 
fiwhion.      ' 

I  saw  and  heard  him  several  times  af- 
ter this,  and  always  with  the  same  favor- 
able impression.  I  believe  he  was  a  true 
patriot,  and  an  enlightened,  far-sighted 
statesman;  the  man  in  Spain  who  under- 
stood best  what  Spanish  people  need,and 
who  was  best  able  to  give  itto  them.  His 
assaasination  at  this  time  I  consider  as 
great  a  calamiiy  to  Spain,  as  would  have 
been  to  England  the  death  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  immediately  after  the  execution 
of  Charles  L  It  looks  as  if  GU>d  were  not 
ready  yet  to  give  peace  and  freedom  to 
Spain,  as  If  she  must  suffer  somewhat 
longer  for  the  sins  and  cruelties  of  past 
generations.  The  Spaniards  are  a  sjplen- 
did  people,  one  cannot  help  adnuring 
them;  and  yet  there  is  in  them  a  strong 
mixture  of  the  barbaric  Moor,  as  well  as 
of  the  civilized  European.  Three  centu- 
ries of  the  worst  form  of  the  Papacy  and 
the  vilest  specimens  of  absolute  monarchy 
would  be  enoueh  to  ruin  and  demoralize 
any  nation,  lie  Spaniards  have  scarcely 
ever  in  all  their  history  had  a  decent  sov- 
ereign, except  for  the  very  short  time 
that  Louis  Napoleon  ruled  over  them. 
The  much  vaunted  Isabella  I.,  though  a 
more  interesting  woman,  was  not  a  very 
much  better  sovereign  than  bloody  Mary 
of  England,  and  the  magnificent  Charles 
was  a  fflutton,  a  hypocondriac,  and  a  liar, 
aa  well  as  a  relentless,  cruel,  narrow- 
minded  bigot  and  devotee.  Poor  Spain, 
when  will  she  ever  come  to  good?  She 
has  for  ages  shed  the  blood  of  saints,  and 
€rod  in  Ittge  measure  is  giving  her  blood 
to  drink.  Perhaps,  however,  the  very 
assaasination  of  IVim  may  have  some- 
thing the  effect  there  that  the  assassina- 
tion of  Lincoln  had  here,  and  establish 
his  work  instead  of  destroying  it. 


THZ&iaETWAT. 


BT  HXKRT  WABD  BBECHER. 

Whbn  a  man  says  to  me,  *'  When  I  saw 
that  mother  weeping,  and  her  house 
burning,  and  when  I  rushed  into  the 
flames,  and  at  the  peril  of  my  own  life 
saved  and  restored  to  her  her  child,  am  I 
to  be  told  that  that  was  not  a  good  ac- 
tion— ^that  it  was  a  sin  in  the  sight  of 
God?" 

Not  by  me,  friend,  not  by  me.  That 
vxu  a  good  action.  It  was  a  hint  of  what 
there  is  planted  in  your  nature  by  God; 
and  it  shows  your  guilt  is  not  coming  to 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  that  aU  such 
things  within  you  may  be  warmed  into  a 
continual  life. 

A  man  who  is  capable  of  such  generous 
acts  out  to  be  ashamed  not  to  be  what 
the  love  of  God  would  make  him.  And 
if  he  will  not  love  God,  and  be  made  into 
his  image  he  needs  no  other  condemna- 
tion. It  is  not  by  the  fits  and  starts  of 
your  conduct  that  you  are  to  be  judged, 
but  by  its  v^le  eoune.  And  if  the  cen- 
tre and  principle  of  your  life,  be  not  love 
to  God,  then  you  are  radically  and  fatally 
wrong. 

When  we  tell  you  that  you  are  without 
God,  you  run  and  gather  up  all  your  oc- 
casional emotions  of  gratitude  towards 
him,  and  of  admiration  for  him,and  heap- 
ing them  together  before  us,  say,  ''What! 
/without  God!" 

Now,  you  may  feel  admiration,  even 
very  warm  admiration,  for  God — every 
refined  mind  must;  and  perhaps,  when 
you  are  on  the  summit  of  your  joys,  just 
as  you  cross  the  highest  line,  you  look  off 
and  say,  ''  Thank  God!  thank  God!"  it 
may  be  very  heartily;  but  does  your  grat- 
itude and  love  for  him  go  down  beneatii 
thouffht  and  feeling,  and  take  hold  up- 
on the  secret  springs  of  your  soul?  Is 
your  life  directed,  ruled,  and  formed  by 
that  love?  Can  you  look  upward  and  say; 
with  glowing  breast,  "Father,  Abba, 
Father!" 

If  not,  your  love  is  but  the  starlight, 
and  the  moonlight,  when  it  should  be  the 
light  of  the  fervid  sun. 

Why,  when  the  sun  shines  with  long, 
slant  ray  on  Greenland,  what  lives  or 
thrives  beneath  its  power?  But  when  he 
pours  down  straight  from  meridian,  there 
springs  up  life  and  luxuriant  growth. 
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Such  love  aa  you  speak  of  Ib  the  slant 
beam  of  the  winter  sun,  or  like  the  shin- 
ing of  moonbeams  on  Nova  Zembh. 

1  ou  cannot  go  to  heaven  with  that 
love.  You  must  be  bom  again.  Your 
cotirse  must  be  changed. 

Why,  suppose  a  shipmaster  starts  from 
New  York  hiftrbor  for  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  He  goes  beautifully  out  of  the  har- 
bor, and  steers  straight  for  Greenland. 
Off  Newfoundland  he  ia  hailed  by  another 
saiL  His  destination  is  enquired  and 
given. 

''  Bound  for  Malta!"  shouts  the  stran- 
ger. **  You?  Why,  you're  steering  for 
the  North  Pole." 

'^  Don't  tell  me  that,"  returns  our  cap- 
tain, very  much  ofifended — ''Don't  tell 
me  that.  My  ship  ia  good  and  well  stor- 
ed; my  men  are  good,  and  they  find  me 
the  most  generous  of  captains.  They  have 
long  sleeping  hours  and  short  watches; 
they  have  an  abundance  of  all  that  is 
good  for  food.  In  my  cabin  are  plenty 
of  books  and  flowers,  and  we  have  fine 
times  down  there.  We  enjoy  ourselves 
very  much  indeed — don't  tell  me  that  all 
this  time  we  are  on  our  way  to  any  place 
but  Malta;  I  don't  believe  it" 

The  stranger  passes  on,  saying  derisive- 
ly: ''I  don't  care  how  good  you  are  to 
your  men,  or  how  many  good  books  or 
beautiful  flowers  you  have  got  below;  all 
this  is  very  fine,  no  doubt;  but  I  say  that 
the  man  that's  ffoing  to  Malta,  and  head- 
ing direct  for  the  North  Pole,  is  afooV* 
And  so  he  is;  all  his  flowers  won't  save 
him.  £[is  cowrae  must  be  changed;  and 
it's  just  so  about  the  sinner.  He's  head- 
ing for  hell.  All  the  flowers  and  all  the 
good  things  that  are  in  him  won't  save 
him,  if  he  don't  turn  short  about.  He 
is  living  for  self,  when  he  should  be  living 
for  Grod.  Self  is  his  idol,  when  he  should 
worship  God.  He  is  all  wrong,  wrone, 
and  will  certainly  be  lost  if  he  doesirt 
come  to  Jesus  for  help,  safety,  and  grace 
to  fit  him  for  heaven. 

'*  But,"  do  /ou  say:  ''  must  a  man  be 
converted,  when  he  is  already  good 
enough?" 

O^tainly  not.  If  he  is  as  good  as  con- 
version can  make  him,  he  may  go  to 
heaven  on  that  ground;  there  ia  no  jeal- 
ousy in  the  matter.  If  you  can  deserve 
heaven,  God  is  perfectly  willing  that  you 
should  do  so. 

If  ^any  of  you  can  go  to  him  and  say 
truly,  *'  Lord,  I've  always  loved  thee 
with  all   my  heart,  and  strength,  and 


mind,  and  my  neighbor  as  mvaelf— need 
be  converted?  Oan't  I  go  to  heav«n  as  I 
am?"    God  will  answer: 

*'  Yes,  certainly,  you  are  like  the  an- 
gela,  and  need  no  oonvenion  or  redemp- 
tion." 


■»IV^^<^^^A%W' 


TBI  BICE  ICZBCEANT. 

A  TOUCHING  8KBTCH. 

It  was  night,  and  the  streets  were 
nearly  deserted,  the  more  especially, 
as  it  was  snowing  fast  A  single  trav- 
eler, however,  might  have  brai  aeoi, 
wrapped  in  a  thick  overooat,  urging 
his  way  against  the  tempest^  hy  the 
light  of  the  dim  lamps.  Suddenly,  aa 
he  passed  a  ruinous  tenement,  the  fig- 
ure of  a  girl  started  up  before  him. 

"  Please,  sir,"  said  she,  "If  it  is 
only  a  penny ;  mother  is  sick,  and  we 
have  had  nothing  to  eat  to-day." 

The  first  impulse  of  the  moment 
was  to  go  on —  the  second  to  stop. 
He  looked  at  the  girl.  Her  face  was 
thin  and  pale,  and  her  garments  scan- 
ty. He  was  a  man  of  good  im- 
pulses ;  so  he  put  his  hand  towards  his 
pockets,  intending  to  give  her  a  shilling. 
But  the  traveler  forgot  that  his  over- 
coat buttoned  tight  over  his  pocket 

''  It  is  too  much  trouble,"  he  said  to 
himself,  "  And  this  wind  is  very  cut- 
ting. Besides,  these  beggars  are,  usa- 
aUy,  cheats.  I'll  warrant* this  giil 
wants  the  money  to  spend  in  some  gin- 
shop."  And,  speaking  harshly,  he 
said,  "I  have  nothing  for  youf  If 
you  are  really  destitute,  the  guardians 
will  take  care  of  you  !" 

The  girl  shrank  back  without  a 
word,  and  drew  her  tattered  garments 
around  her  shivering  form ;  but  a  tear 
glisttoed  on  her  cheek,  in  the  lig^t  of 
the  dim  lamp. 

The  man  passed  on,  and,  tumii^ 
the  next  comer,  soon  knocked  at  the 
door  of  a  splendcd  mansion,  through 
whose  richly  curtained  windows  a  rosy 
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li^t  streamed  out  across  the  storm. 
A  aeryant  obsequiously  gave  him  en- 
trance. At  the  sound  of  his  footsteps, 
the  parlor  door  was  opened,  and  a 
beautiful  girl,  apparently  about  seven- 
teen, sprang  into  his  arms,  kissed  him 
an  the  che^,  and  then  began  to  assist 
in  removing  his  overcoat. 

"What  kept  you  so  long,  dear  papaf 
she  stfid ;  '^  if  I  had  known  where  you 
were  I  would  have  sent  the  carriage. 
You  never  stay  so  late  at  the  office." 

"  No,  my  love,  I  was  at  my  law- 
yer's busy,  very  busy,  and  all  for  you  ;*' 
and  he  kindly  patted  her  cheek. 
"  But,  now,  Maggy,  can't  you  give  me 
some  supper  1" 

The  daughter  rang  the  beU,  and 
ordered  the  supper  to  be  served.  It 
was  such  a  one  as  an  epicure  would  de- 
light in,  just  the  supper  for  a  traveler 
on  a  night  like  that.  \ 

<'Pa,"  said  the  daughter,  when  it 
was  finished,  "  I  hope  you  are  in  good 
humor  for  I  have  a  favor  to  ask  of 
you  f  and  she  threw  her  arms  around 
his  neck,  and  looked  up  in  his  face 
with  that  winning  smile  and  those 
beautiful  dark  eyes  of  hers.  <'  I  wish 
to  give  a  ball,  on  my  birth-day — my 
eighteenth  birth-day.  It  will  cost,  oh  ! 
a  sight  of  money ;  but  you  are  kind, 
good  papa,  and  I  know  you  have  been 
successful,  or  you  would  not  have  been 
at  your  lawyers." 

"  Yes,  my  darling,"  he  said,  fondly 
kissing  her,  "the  cotton  speculation 
has  turned  out  welL'  1  sold  all  I  had 
of  the  article  this  afternoon,  received 
the  money,  and  took  it  to  my  lawyer^s, 
and  told  him  to  invest  it  in  real  estate. 
I  think  I  shall  give  up  the  business." 

"  O  !  do,  do,  papa.  But  you  will 
give  this  ball  won't  youf 

"  You  little  tease,"  said  her  father ; 
but  he  spoke  smiHngly ;  and,  putting 
his  hand  into  his  pocket-book,  he  took 
out  a  note  of  five  hundred  dollars,  and 
placed  it  in  hiB  child's  hand. 

"  Take  this ;  if  it  is  not  enough,  you 
must  have  another,  I  suppose.  But 
don't    trouble  me  about  it  any  mora" 


The  next  morning  broke  dear ;  but 
the  snow  was  a  foot  deep,  and  lay 
here  and  there  in  large  drifts,  blocking 
up  the  door-ways.  At  ten  o'clock  the 
rich  merchant  was  on  his  way  to  his 
counting  room.  He  turned  down  the 
same  street  up  which  he  had  come  the 
preceding  evening.  A  crowd  had 
gathered  round  the  open  ceUar  door  of 
a  ruined  tenement  The  merchant  paus- 
ed to  see  what  the  matter  was. 

'<  A  woman,  sir,  lias  been  found  dead 
below  there, "said  one  of  the  spectators ; 
''  she  starved  to  death  it  is  said ;  and 
they  have  sent  for  the  coroner.  Her 
daughter  has  just  come  back,  after  be- 
ing out  all  night ;  I  believe  she  was  beg- 
ging.    That's  her,  moaning." 

"  Ah  !"  said  the  merchant ;  and  a  pang 
went  through  his  heart  like  an  ice-bolt ; 
for  he  remcmbeied  having  denied  the 
petitioner  the  night  before.  He  pushed 
through  the  crowd,  and  descended  the 
cellar-steps.  A  girl  cowered  over  an 
emaciated  corpse  that  lay  in  a  heap  in 
one  coiner  of  the  apartment.  It  was 
the  girl  he  feared  it  would  prove.  The 
merchant  was  horror-struck. 

"  My  poor  child;"  he  cried  laying  his 
hand  on  her  shoulder,  "you  must  be 
cared  for ;  God  forgive  me  for  denying 
you  last  night.  Here,  take  this ;"  and 
he  put  a  bill  into  her  hand. 

^e  girl  looked  up,and  gazed  vacantly 
at  him ;  then  she  put  back  the  profiered 
money. 

^<  It  will  do  no  good  now,"  she  said ; 
"  mother  is  dead  /'  and  she  burst  into 
hysteric  tears. 

The  merchant  at  that  moment,  would 
have  given  half  his  fortune  to  have  re- 
called her  to  Ufa 

The  lesson,  thus  learned,  henever  for- 
got. The  merchant  personally  saw  that 
a  decent  burial  was  provided  for  her 
mother,  and  afterwards  took  her  into 
his  house,  educated  her  for  a  high  posi- 
tion in  life,  and  on  her  marriage  pre- 
sented her  with  a  proper  dowery.  He 
lived  to  hear  her  cMldran  lisp  th^  grat- 
ituda 
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MoatUy  Seoord  of  Onrrint  Zveiits 


CuABJjsB  Reabs's  remarkable  novel, 
delineating  the  deapotuun  of  trades 
unions,  and  the  shameful  disregard  to 
life  and  comfort  that  existed  among  the 
manufacturing  classes  of  the  old  countiy, 
tended  much  to  draw  public  attention  to 
the  necessity  of  reforms  in  ^ameliorating 
a  condition  of  society  in  the  veiy  heart 
centers  of  England's  greatest  wealth  and 
productive  power,  that  was  really  a  dis- 
grace to  any  age  or  any  people.  It  yet 
remains  for  some  American  fictionist  to 
combine  facts  with  his  fertile  imaginings, 
and  searnhing  out  the  homes  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania coal  miner,  and  diving  into  the 
cavernous  reoeaaes  where  he  pues  his  ar^ 
duous  and  pNBiilous  vocation,  realljr 
*'  put  himself  in  his  place,"  and  see  if 
something  cannot  be  done  to  better  the 
general  condition  of  afiairs  that  seems  to 
exist  among  the  thousands  who  delve 
among  the  rugged  hilhs  of  the  Keystone 
State,  for  the  black  diamonds  that  are 
infinitely  more  predous  to  the  needs  of 
commerce  and  the  whole  community  than 
the  glittering  baubles  of  BraadL  The 
terrible  tragedy  of  Avondale,  something 
over  a  year  ago,  where  scores  of  miners, 
hemmed  in  by  a  fire  at  the  mouth  of  the 
mine,  perished  miserably,  has  not  had 
time  to  die  out  of  the  public  mind  be- 
fore it  is  capped  by  a  companion  horror. 
On  the  aft^oon  of  May  29th,  dispatches 
dated  2.30  Saturday,  P.  M.,  contained 
the  information  that  the  shaft  of  the 
West  Pittston  mine  was  on  fire.  A  few 
men  escarped,  but  thirty-seven  were  con- 
fined in  the  mine  by  the  fire.  A  large 
force  worked  all  Saturday  afternoon  and 
evening,  and  Sunday  morning  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  men,  who  had  barricaded 
themselves  in  one  of  the  galleries  of  the 
mine.  Eighteen  were  found  stone  dead, 
and  many  others  were  more  dead  than 
alive.  But  four  of  those  taken  out  alive 
regained  their  senses.  Among  those  who 
revived  were  Thomas  Edwwdsand  his 
son,  aged  12  years.  Edwards  story  of 
their  trials  in  the  mine  is  truly  heart- 
rending; strong  men,  unused  to  prayer, 
invoked  Divine  interference  for  their 
safety;  hymns  were  sung,  and  men  kissed 
each  other  in  an  agony  of  despair.  In  an- 
ticipation of  aooiaents  of  this  nature  the 
law  provides  that  all  mines  should,  have 
two  places  of  exit,  but  in  this,  as  in  pro- 
bably hundreds  of  other  instances,  the 


law  is  disregarded,  and  human  life  al- 
most wantonly  sacrificed  for  want  of  the 
most  reasonable  precaations.  Inapecfcota 
are  provided  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that 
these  and  other  provisions  of  the  law 
are  carried  out,  but  these  are  either  care- 
less or  incompetent,  and  despite  the 
wisest  legislation,  the  miners  of  Peon' 
sylvania,  who  obey  implicitly  the  arbi- 
traxy  intimations  of  their  trades  uniona, 
while  their  families  starve,  and  the  com- 
merce of  a  whole  communft^^  clogged, 
will  heedlesslv  enter  these  mines,  where, 
hy  the  casual  heating  of  a  iournal,  the 
friction  of  a  rope,  or  the  accidental  dro^ 
ping  of  a  single  spark,  certain  and  inevi- 
table death  awaits  them. 

On  Saturday,  June  17th,  the  people 
of  the  countiy  were  shocked  to  hettrtfiat 
the  Hon.  0.  L.  Yallandigham,  of  Ohio, 
was  at  the  point  of  deaSi,  having  been 
accidentally  shot  on  the  evening  previous. 
Mr.  Yallandigham's  remarkable  career, 
coupled  with  the  peculiar  and  disLmasing 
circumstances  attending  his  death,  have 
excit^  more  general  feeling  thiun  any 
other  event  of  the  month.  He  waa  en- 
gaged at  Lebanon,  in  defending  M  oGe- 
haxi,  charged  with  the  murder  of  Meyers, 
at  Hamilton,  some  weeks  ago.  On  Fri- 
day evening,  about  6  o'clock,  he  and  his 
associate  counsel,  ex-Gov.  McBuiiMy, 
were  discussing  the  case.  Two  revolven 
were  on  the  table,  one  loaded  and  the 
other  not,  and  to  demonstrate  his  theoiT 
that  Meyers  might  have  shot  himaen, 
Mx.  Yailandighaiaa  took  one  of  them, 
and,  Bupposuu;  it  to  be  unloaded,  placed 
it  in  his  right-hand  podcet,  drew  it  part^ 
out,  and  cooked  and  snapped  it.  The 
weapon — ^Mr.  Yallandigham's  own,  a 
Smith  &  Wesson,  caliber  No.  32— was 
discharged,  the  contents  entering  his  ab- 
domen at  a  point  nearly  cc^responding 
with  that  in  which  Meyers  was  shot.  He 
did  not  fall,  but  tore  open  his  clothes 
and  showed  €k>v.  McBumev  the  wotind, 
exclaiming  meantime  that  he  had  taken 
the  wrong  pistol.  Physicians  ware  at 
once  called,  and  began  probing  for  the 
baU.  Mr.  Yallandigham  assisting  and 
quietly  watching  the  operation.  He  also 
tel^gpraphed  to  his  physician  in  Dayton, 
urging  lum  to  come  at  once,  as  he  feared 
that  he  was  fatally  injured.  Throughout 
the  niffht  he  grew  rapidlv  weaker,  and 
expired  at  15  minutes  before  10  the  fcd- 
lowing  morning.  An  affecting  incident 
in  his  last  hours  was  the  bringii^  befove 
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him  of  MoOehan,  the^alleged  mnrderar, 
whom  he  was  defending.  McG^ehan  wept 
profoaelj,  and  repeated  several  times. 
**  he  died  for  me."  The  event  prodaced 
a  4eep  impression  upon  the  oommonityy 
and  profound  sjnnpathy  was  expressed 
for  his  afflicted  wife  and  his  only  son. 
Mrs.  VaUandigbam  was  absent  at  Com- 
berlaiid,  Md.,  at  the  time  of  the  aooi- 
dent,  attending  the  fnneral  of  her 
brother,  the  Hon.  John  Y.  L.  MaoMa- 
hon,  and  apon  receiving  the  intelligence 
of  her  husband's  deatii  became  c^om- 
pletelj  distracted.  After  several  years, 
in  which  his  name  had  been  bat  little 
heard,  Mr.  YaUandigham  came  forward 
among  the  leaders  of  a  party  whose  new 
poli<7  he  was  the  principal  framer,  and 
whose  course  seemed  deseed  to  influence 
in  no  small  degree  the  immediate  politi- 
cal future.  In  the  veqr  midst  of  the 
first  seething  of  political  discussion 
around  the  platform  he  had  supported, 
the  telegraph  brings  the  intelligence  of 
his  sudden  death  by  the  quick  result  of 
an  accident,  happening  while  his  health 
and  comparative  youth  seemed  to  give 
him  hope  of  seeing  the  ending  of  the 
contest  mto  which  he  had  barely  ent<ered. 
Mr.  YaUandigham  was  bom  in  1822,  at 
New  Lisbon,  Columbia  County,  Ohio. 
Hia  education  was  b^gun  in  bcuooIb  at 
home,  and  continued  at  Jefferson  college. 
After  graduatinc  he  was  for  some  time 
the  principal  of  an  Academy  at  Snow 
Hill,  in  Maryland,  but  he  returned  to 
Ohio  to  pursue  the  study  of  law  at  Day- 
ton, where  he  was  admitted  to  the  htat. 
From  this  time  until  the  spring  of  1863, 
Mr.  V«.nimHigTMMTn  filled  various  official 
positions,  Kith  satisfaction  to  his  con- 
stituents and  credit  to  himself.  But 
at  that  time  he  adopted  a  course  which 
gained  him  the  almost  universal  execra- 
tion of  the  northern  people,  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  next  to  the  leader  of  the 
rebellion,  he  was  the  most  universally 
detested  man  in  the  land.  On  the  Ist  of 
May,  Mr.  YaUandigham  delivered  a 
spe«ch  at  Mount  Yemon,  Knox  Counlnr, 
Ohio,  in  which  he  called  the  war  '*  wick- 
ed, cruel,  and  unnecessary,"  and  declared 
that  he  believed  it  to  be  "a  war  for  the 
purpose  of  crushing  out  liberty  and 
erecting  a  despotism."  An  order  was  at 
once  issued  for  Mr.  Yallandigham's  ar- 
rest, and  tlus  was  carried  out  on  the 
morning  of  the  5th  of  May,  when  he 
was  taken  from  his  home  at  Dayton, 
amid  intense  excitement,    conveyed  to 


Cincinnati,  imprisoned,  and  tried  by  a 
military  commission,  which  assembled  on 
the  6th  of  May.  He  was  found  guilty 
on  the  main  points  of  the  specification, 
which  chargea  him  with  seditious  sym- 
pathy with  the  enemy,  and  was  sentenced 
to  confinement  in  Fort  Warren,  but  the 
President  commuted  this  sentence,  and 
sent  him  into  the  rebel  lines.  He  was 
not  received  b  v  the  rebel  leaders  as  had 
been  expected,  however,  and  running  the 
blockade  from  a  southern  port,  he  reach- 
ed Canada  and  there  took  up  his  residence. 
The  intense  excitement  caused  h^  his  ar- 
rest, which  had  culminated  in  a  riot  at 
Dayton,  gave  great  prominence  to  his 
name  in  the  Democratic  ranks ;  and  when 
the  Convention  met  to  nominave  a 
Democratic  candidate  for  Governor 
of  Ohio,  he  was  unanimously  selected. 
Mr.  Brough  was  nominated  against  Mr. 
YaUandigham.  Intense  excitement  pre- 
vailed throuffhout  the  state.  The  indig- 
nation which  Mr.  Yallandiffham's 
course  had  excited,  was  fostered  in  a 
thousand  ways;  whUe  on  his  own  side  he 
found  the  support  of  only  a  portion  of 
the  Democratic  party.  An  adoress  fiom 
the  Democratic  Convention  drew  from 
Mr.  Lincoln  a  vindication  of  the  course 
of  the  Government.  His  able  statement 
of  his  grounds  of  action  lent  the  people 
new  interest  to  a  campaign  that  even 
then  presented  to  issues  of  immense 
importance.  At  the  election  Mr.  YaUan- 
digham was  defeated  by  100,000  major- 
ity. This  was  Mr.  YaUandigham's  last 
Erominent  appearance  in^  public  and  po- 
tical  life,  untU  his  inauguration  of  ihe 
movement  known  within  the  last  few 
months  as  the  "New  Departure.,'  He 
returned  unmolested  to  Cmio  in  the  FaU 
of  1863,  and  although  stiU  delivering  oc- 
casional speeches  he  took  no  very  prom- 
inent part  untU  recently  in  party  affairs. 
PerBonaUy  Mr.  YaUandigham  was  re- 
garded as  the  soul  of  probity.  The  pecu- 
liar nature  of  his  end,  coupled  witn  his 
eminent  personal  qualities,  has  done 
much  to  clear  awa^  the  prejudice  which 
the  error  of  his  position  dunng  the  flcreat 
civil  war  had  en^pendered  in  the  national 
mind.  Resolutions  of  ren)ect  and  sym- 
pathy poured  in  upon  the  bereaved  fam- 
ily from  aU  quarters,  and  his  funeral  is 
said  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  impos- 
ing ceremonies  of  the  kind  ever  wit; 
neesed  in  the  state.  In  consideration  of 
his  personal  virtaes  our  people  can  well 
affoid  to  cast  the  mantle  of  charity 
over  his  political  faults. 
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At  last  the  demonB  who  have  wrought 
Buch  destniotioa  to  Paris  hare  been  over- 
powered. For  many  and  many  a  day 
that  once  proud  city  will  carry  the  re- 
membrance of  the  work  of  the  Commu- 
niste,  in  her  terrible  wounds  and  soars. 
The  next  question  is  what  is  France  go- 
ing to  do  now?  The  Versailles  govern- 
ment is  all  the  stronger  for  having  come 
into  power  through  bloodshed  and  bat- 
tle, and  will  not  likely  meet  any  more 
armed  resistance.  Being  provisional  in 
its  character,  it  looks  to  the  permanent 
establishment  of  some  form  of  Govern- 
ment. What  that  form  will  be  cannot 
be  predicted  with  certainty.  Pretty  cer- 
tainly it  will  not  be  a  republic.  The 
probability  is  that  a  monarchy  in  some 
form  will  be  decided  upon.  The  Bour- 
bons, the  Orleanist  and  the  Bonapartist 
factions  are  working,  and  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  after  all  Napoleon  III.  may 
again  ascend  the  throne  of  France. 

Ik  the  latter  part  of  May  Vice  Pres- 
ident Colfax— who  was  presiding  at  a 
special  session  of  the  senate  oonvened  to 
consider  the  treaty    submitted    by  the 

i'oint  high  commission  to  settle  the 
ong  standing  difference  existing  between 
the  United  States  and  England— was 
stricken  with  severe  illness,  and  carried 
in  an  unconscious  state  from  the  senate 
chamber.  Great  fears  were  at  first  en- 
tertained that  the  illness  might  termi- 
nate fatally,  but  fortunately  tiiese  fears 
were  dissipated,  and  the  genial  vice  presi- 
dent still  lives,  and  is  Ukely  to  survive 
for  roiny  years,  one  of  the  most  promis- 
ing of  all  the  gaoid  array  of  our  great 
public  men. 

OuK  mother  earth  seems  to  be  in 
trouble  again,  and  in  some  portions  of 
the  globe  the  most  terrible  convulsions 
have  agitated  her  bosom.  On  the  11th 
day  of  April  China  experienced  one  of 
the  most  <ysastrous  earthquakes  that  has 
occurred  in  modem  times.  Over  2,000 
lives  were  lost,  and  a  vast  area  of  coun- 
try, estimated  at  20,000  square  miles,  waa 
almost  completely  devastated.  In  some 
places  high  hiUs  sank  into  deep  pits,  and 
all  the  roads  were  made  impassable.  A 
volcanic  eruption  and  earthquake  have 
also  shaken  the  island  of  Rura  in  the  In- 
dian ocean.  The  country  was  terribly 
devastated,  and  4,000  lives  lost.  In  the 
United  States  several  minor  shocks  have 
been  felt,  predominating  mostly  in  the 


eastern  states ;  while  in  the  far  west  the 
heretofore  extinct  craters  in  Oregon  have 
relit  their  lurid  fires,  and  threatening  per- 
turbations have  ensued  in  their  vicmi^. 
There  is  an  intan^ble  horror  even  to  t£e 
most  stalwart  mmd,  in  regard  to  earth- 
quakes. Some  geologists  arguing  from  the 
past  assert  that  the  line  ^  euthquakes 
can  be  as  distinctly  settled  as  the  orbit 
of  a  planet,  and  that  in  this  tempenke 
zone  we  are  never  likelv  to  be  greatly  oi- 
dangered  by  these  terrible  terrestrial  via- 
itations.  While  we  indine  to  donbi  the 
soundness  of  their  scientific  predicatioiis, 
it  is  perhaps  well  to  extract  what  sat' 
tion  we  can  from  thmr  assumptions. 
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The  Miscellany.— This  number 
pletes  the  third  volume  of  the  Miscel- 
LAKT.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  qwak 
of  its  continued  prosperily.  We  fed 
much  obliged  to  friends  for  their  pat- 
ronage. With  the  next  number  (July) 
we  begin  the  fourth  volume.  We  hope 
all  whoee  time  of  subscription  expires 
with  this  number  will  continue  their 
patronage  another  year.  K  all  our 
subscribers  will  work  for  it  in  good 
earnest  our  subscription  will  reach  5,- 
000  by  1872.  The  Miscellany  is, 
everywhere  it  is  known,  growing  great- 
ly in  influence.  We  hope  all  will  re- 
new their  subscriptions  whose  time  ex> 
pires  with  this  number..  We  shsll 
contLQue  to  send  it  to  all  whose  tiQie 
expires  with  thia^  number,  unless  we 
get  orders  to  discontinue  before  we  send 
out  the  July  number.  As  ihe  July 
number  begins  a  new  volume,  a  great 
number  of  new  subscribers  might  be 
obtained  with  the  thorough  effort  of 
each  subscriber.  The  July  number 
will  be  mailed  about  the  20th  of  the 
month. 


'*>M##^^##^#»«' 


If  you  owe  for  the  MiBcellany  juat  put 
the  amount  into  a  letter  at  once,  and 
send  it  by  mail  to  J.  K.  WeUman, 
Adrian,  Mich.  It  wiU  come  all  right, 
and  make  us  glad. 
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JUSTICE 

BT  J.  A.  VAN  AUKEN. 

The  histoiy  of  the  universal  con- 
•douBnefls  clearly  shows,  that,  insepara- 
Uj  associated  with  the  phenomena  of 
oooscience  is  the  idea  of  a  power 
superior  to  that  of  men.  And  these 
phenomena  diatinctlj  reveal  a  sense 
both  of  dependence  upon  and  of  obli- 
gation to  this  power.  This  voice  with- 
in, this  sense  of  obligation,  has  been, 
hj  all  ages  and  bj  all  people,  regarded 
as  that  of  some  persoiud  being,  of  Al- 
mighty power,  to  whom  men,  in  their 
joy,  give  praise  and  adoration — ^firom 
whom,  in  their  affliction,  seek  relief 
in  penance  and  prayer.  By  this  same 
means  is  also  revealed  an  idea  of  retri- 
bative  iflsaes  in  this  life — and  one  that 
can  in  no  way  be  eradicated — an  idea 
of  an  impersonal  justice,  imperatively 
deimuiding  that,  in  the  final  issue,  all 
homan  acts  shall  receive  their  just  de- 
aerts.  Hence  it  is,  by  the  constitution 
and  real  circumstances  of  men,  that 
their  first  ideas  of  desert,  of  punish- 
ment, of  law,  receive  their  objective 
suggestions,  through  earthly  laws  and 
earthly  institutions.  This  natural  rear 
sou — ^this  regulative  idea  of  human 
conduct — Justice,  is  that  element  of 
character,  that  basis-principle  im- 
planted in  every  rational  mind,  to  ren- 
der unto  every  creature  its  deserving 
rewards.  "  There  is,  says  Burke,  "one 
element  that  is  common  to  all  man- 
kind, I  mean  Justice.  That  which 
Julyl. 


emanates  from  the  divine  part  of  every 
human  creature,  and  which,  when  the 
elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat, 
will  stand  as  our  advocate  or  accuser 
before  that  great  bar  on  high,  when 
man  shall  be  called  to  render  up  an  ac- 
count for  the  deeds  done  here  in  the 
body."  This  Justice,  then,  is  a  regula- 
tive idea,  and  comprehending  the  doc- 
trine of  rewards  and  punishments,  in 
its  bearings  upon  human  conduct,  in 
civil  society,  is  a  moral  force,  grounded 
in  the  reason  and  conscience  of  univer- 
sal humanity.  Hence,  true  govern- 
ment, though  exercised  by  men,  is  a 
divine  institute,  with  divine  sanctions, 
having  for  its  end  the  conservation  of 
morality  and  civil  economy.  And,  un- 
less the  state  upholds  morality  as  an 
end  in  itself,  it  will  signally  fail  in  its 
economical  purposes  also.  This  Justice 
presents  a  threefold  aspect :  One  look- 
ing to  future  conduct,  as  preventive ; 
another  to  present,  as  reformatory,  and 
a  third  to  the  past,  to  the  intrinsic  de- 
merit of  acts  themselves,  as  retributive. 
That  such  is  Justice,  such  the  nature 
of  the  State,  may  be  clearly  shown 
from  three  distinct  sources ;  the  philos- 
ophy of  language,  a  true  expediency, 
and  the  teachi^is  of  inspiration.  If 
then,  language  have  any  meaning  aside 
from  mere  arbitrary  names,  then  the 
idea  of  Justice,  the  intrinsic  fitness  of 
things,  the  doctrine  of  rewards  and 
punishments,  is  grounded  in  the  very 
soil  and  roots  of  language.  Language, 
indeed,  is  a  necessary  outgrowth  of 
ideas  arising  in  the  mind,  and  hence 
inseparably  associated  with  them.  In 
fact,  to  thmk  is  but  to  embody  ideas  in 
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language,  and  in  it  all  human  thinking 
must  find  a  fitting  expression.  Lan- 
guage, then,  is  a  necessary  condition 
for  the  evolution  of  ideas.  And  those 
words  coinjdd  to  the  expression  of  an 
idea  necessarily  belong  to  it  as  such. 
Divest,  if  we  will,  an  idea,  of  the  lan- 
guage in  which  it  is  expressed,  and  what 
have  we  left  1  Divest  human  beings 
of  the  means  of  giving  vent  to  their 
souls,  and  what,  I  ask,  remains  ?  The 
answer  is  obvious  ;  nor  is  it  a  peurile, 
pitiful  begging  of  the  question  either ; 
nor  can  those  who  deny  retribution  in 
respect  to  past  acts,  help  applying  the 
term  penal  in  respect  to  its  preventive 
aspect.  Law,  indeed,  is  not  the  mere 
popular  will  in  written  form,  but  it  is 
accepted  thought  and  truth  coined  into 
statutes,  and  admitted  by  the  moral 
sense  in  reason  and  conscience.  Law 
thus  constituted  cannot  be  violated 
with  impunity.  Whenever  the  moral 
sense  is  shocked  and  aggrieved,  law 
violated,  it  at  once  demands  reparation, 
that  the  wrong  be  righted,  the  offender 
punished ;  not  because  the  act  was  an 
inconvenience  to  society,  a  nuisance,  a 
mere  state  to  be  regretted  ;  if  so,  then 
along  with  it  goes  all  conviction  of  in- 
trinsic demerit,  leaving  a  condition  of 
soul,  in  which  punishment,  disciplinary 
sufiering,  can  have  no  real  reformative 
efficacy ;  but  because  the  act  is  wicked 
in  itself,  for  which  he  deserves  to  sufier. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  essential  difference 
between  human  justice  and  the  Divine, 
the  one  being  but  an  imperfect  form  of 
the  other.  In  fact,  throughout  the 
universe,  there  is  but  one  morality,  one 
idea  of  punishment,  one  justice ;  and 
when  these  are  departed  from,  only 
counterfeits  take  their  places.  Again, 
the  retributive  principle  of  justice  is 
made  more  manifest  in  the  light  of  a 
true  expediency.  A  true  utility  de- 
mands something  higher,  more  noble, 
more  inflexible,  than  mere  popular  will, 
and  more  substantial  than  modem 
chicane.  If  men  are  responsible  be- 
ings, then  there  must  be  a  power  to 
which  they  are  obligated.     This  power 


lies  either  in  society  as  such,  or  in  a 
light  received  by  society  from  that 
higher  power,  the  fountain  of  trath 
and  justice.  If  the  former,  then  might 
oonstittttes  right,  a  dogma  long  since 
exploded  in  the  light  of  reason  and 
conscience,  and  only  the  latter  remains ; 
and  that  a  high  expediency  requiras 
only  what  tends  to  conserve  this  end. 
If  indeed  it  be,  that  offenders  are  pun- 
ished only  .that  other  cnmea  may  not 
be  committed,  then  is  taken  away  that 
sacred  feeling  with  which  law  ought 
always  to  be  regarded,  if  it  would  ex- 
ert its  best  economical  and  moral  in- 
fluences. It  must  take  away  that  rev- 
erence due  to  ministers  of  justice  even 
of  a  mere  economical  expediency.  It 
is  only  when  men  are  taught  that  pun- 
ishment is  a  mere  tempoxul  expedient^ 
unconnected  with  any  of  those  moral 
ideas  that  take  hold  upon  the  invisibk 
and  the  eternal,  and  hence,  having  no 
permanent  standard,  that  there  is  a 
sinking  lower  and  lower,  a  dragging 
down  of  all  law,  and  the  courts,  and 
humanity  with  them,  until,  disr^^pud- 
ing  moral  guilt,  it  may  be  justly  doubt- 
ed whether  the  horse  thief  is  not  just 
as  good  as  another  who  has  become  an 
inconvenience  to  society  by  having 
more  horses  than  his  neighbors.  Suci 
are  the  necessary  results  of  attempting 
to  rule  men  through  their  understand- 
ings rather  than  their  moral  natara 
Not  that  intellectual  culture  would  in 
the  least  be  depreciated ;  far  from  it^ 
but  moral  and  intellectual  coltaie 
should  go  hand  in  hand  together.  It 
does  seem,  however,  that  popular  edu- 
cation is  hat  sinking  into  mere  sensoal, 
secular,  partial  training,  disciplining 
the  human  animal  only,  and  ne|^ecting 
a  cultivation  of  those  inherent  forces 
and  senses  of  the  spiritual  and  respon- 
sible. An  insane  dread  of  the  imper- 
atives and  retributions  of  religion  and 
law,  originated  by  a  single  education 
of  the  inteUect)  is  driving  many  from 
the  restraints  of  morality  to  the  licen- 
tiousness of  sensualism  and  the  anarchy 
of  atheism.     Nothing  among  an  intel- 
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lactiial  nation  but  a  rigid  adherence  to 
the   dictates  of  justice  can  preserve  it 
from  absolute  skepticism,  and,  if  jou 
please,    animalism.     Men    maj   weep 
oyer  the  animal  sufferings  of  men  and 
yet  have  very  little  of  that  yearning  of 
aoul   which   seeks   to  raise  a   kindred 
spirit  from  a  deeper  bondage  and  degra- 
dation in  the  slavery  of  the  flesh.    But 
if  the   moral  be  educated  with  the  in- 
tellectual,  then  is  the  sovereignty  of 
Iftw — of    justice — a    fixed    certainty. 
Again,   inspiration  most  emphatically 
declares  the  truth  of  the  principle  now 
ccmtended  for,  in  that  men  are  com- 
manded to  ''avenge  not  themselves," 
but  rather  to  "  give  place  unto  wrath," 
and  this,    of  course,    as    individuals, 
either  singly  or  aggregate.     Thus  Deut 
society  can  have,  at  best,  only  regulated 
lynch  law.     Fortunately,  however,  the 
Apostle  does  not  cease  here,  but  adds, 
<*  let  every  soul  be  subject  to  the  powers 
that  are  over  us.     For  the  authority  is 
not  except  from  God,  so  that  he  that 
resisteth   the  ordinance  resisteth   the 
authority  of  God.     Magistrates  are  not 
a  terror  to  the  good,  but  to  the  wicked. 
Do  that  which  is  good,  and  thou  shalt 
have  the  reward  of  the  same ;  but  if 
thou  doest  evil,  be  afraid,  for  he  bear- 
eth  not  the  sword  in  vain.     He  is  God's 
minister,  an   avenger  upon  him  that 
doeth  evil."     What  can   be  more  ex- 
plicit than  this  1     Yet  men  will  prate 
about  the  *'  error  of  those  who  would 
gnisp   the  awful  power  of  retributive 
justice,  and  drag  it  down  from  the  high 
and   holy  ^here  to  which  it  belongs, 
into  the  lower  regions  of  human  polity, 
thereby  giving  to  earthly  rulers,  under 
the  notion  of  a  divine  right,  not  only 
to  protect  society^  but  to  punish  what 
they  may  view  as  moral  guilt."     How 
men  can  obtain  such  notions  of  Scrip- 
ture is  beyond  present  comprehension. 
Tet  apparently  great  and  g(x>d  men  are 
daily  launching  forth  such  views  into 
the  field  of  public  consideration,  and 
there  is^  indeed,  a  tickling  fascination 
in  them,  which  excites  "  pleasing  sen- 
saticmB,"   not,   however  in  the  hearts 


and  souls  of  men,  but  in  their  animal 
propensities.  Wicked  and  unholy  men 
may  obtain  the  administration  of  gov- 
ernment, and  pervert  it  to  unhallowed 
uses,  but  the  essential  idea  will  yet  re- 
main. Churches  may  become  places  of 
refuge  for  thieves  and  robbers,  yet  re- 
main sanctuaries  for  i&e  worship  of 
God.  Religion  may  be  made  a  cloak  for 
multitudes  of  sins,  and  stUl  remain  the 
same  in  essence  and  purity.  Injustice 
may  sit  enthroned  while  justice  lies 
writhing  at  its  feet ;  injustice,  however, 
can  only  pretend ;  it  is  justice  alone 
that  can  rightfully  execute.  It  is, 
then,  in  this  sense,  and  this  alone,  that 
men  have  even  a  right  thus  to  talk, 
for  the  censuring  of  bigotry,  narrow- 
mindedness,  drunkenness,  deceit,  hypoc- 
risy, lying,  licentiousness  and  injus- 
tice, is  often  the  most  proper,  equitable 
and  effective  means  of  maintaining  civil 
liberty  and  justice.  A  great  problem 
with  which  humanity  is  now  concerned 
is,  what  will  be  the  effect  upon  civil 
society  if  mankind  progress  indefinitely 
in  the  knowledge  of  this  world,  when 
at  the  same  time  those  moral  forces  of 
the  human  soid  are  wholly  neglected  1 
Can  intellect  enthrone  itself  in  the  hu- 
man mind  above  those  moral  faculties 
of  duty  and  religion,  without  impair- 
ing the  true  interests  of  men  1  A  pro- 
blem indeed  and  in  truth,  one  involv- 
ing materially  the  future  interests  of 
mankind.  Yet  men  will  stUl  persist, 
as  they  ever  have  done,  in  pursuing  the 
bent  of  their  own  fallen  natures,  even 
to  a  disregard  of  that  part  intended  to 
exert  the  saving  influence,  foUowiog^ 
^*  hopeful,  enterprising,  vigorous  truth," 
as  they  call  it,  and  claiming  the  *'  fii- 
tv/re  and  the  unhunvn  "  as  their  inherit- 
ance, fearlessly  castiog  aside  those 
great  moral  and  religious  truths  as  fast 
as  they  evolve  themselves  within  them. 
Truth,  indeed,  is  not  mere  opinion,  nor 
that  which  is  trowed  in  upon  the  pub- 
blic  gaze  ;  but  it  ia  that  which  cannot, 
will  not  he  hidden  long  at  a  time,  that 
which  manifests  itself  by  its  own  light. 
Nor  should  that  which  comes  in  one 
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way  be  preferred  to  that  of  another. 
Nor  is  there  a  difference  between  moral 
and  religious  truth,  save  that  the  one 
comes  directly  from  God,  and  the  other 
from  Kim  through  Christ.  But  physi- 
cal truth,  it  is  said,  is  to  ''  uproot  these 
old  prejudices. "  However  the  relations 
between  physical  and  moral  truth  may 
be  changed,  the  one  is  by  no  means  to 
supplant  die  other;  but  the  two  are, 
indeed,  one  and  inseparable.  Each 
having  all  the  more  validity  as  it  is  the 
more  firmly  established  by  the  other. 
Eationalism  long  had  the  field  in  the 
German  intellect,  and  Nihilism  long 
prevailed  in  the  truth,  and  with  what 
effects  is  known  to  all.  Infidelity  now 
has  the  vantage  ground  in  the  EJnglish 
mind,  and  skepticism  no  small  hold 
upon  the  educated  mind  in  our  own 
cUme,  foisted  in  chip  by  chip  from 
German  workshops,  transplanted  root 
by  root  from  English  universities.  It 
is,  however,  human  intellect  that  con- 
stitutes man  a  progressive  being.  Age 
after  age  brings  Mm  nearer  to  a  com- 
plete apprehension  of  the  m3rriad  won- 
ders that  surround  him,  though  he  must 
ever  remain,  while  fettered  to  the  earth 
and  blinded  by  the  body,  unable  to 
grafip  and  comprehend  the  infinite. 
But  the  time  will  come,  though  not  in 
this  or  in  a  succeeding  age,  when  this 
problem,  perplexing  indeed  to  the  rea- 
son, and  hidden  truths  of  to-day,  will 
be  as  clear  as  the  noon-day  sky,  if  men 
will  only  listen  to  the  behests  of  con- 
science, of  religion,  parts,  indeed,  of  that 
same  immortal  spirit  that  urges  them 
onward.  If  not  here  then  in  the  here- 
after. For  the  final  prevalence  of  truth 
is  sure.  It  may  be  temporarily  sup- 
pressed; error  may  triumph  over  it, 
and  it  may  seem  to  be  lost ;  yet  its  dis- 
enthrallment  is  just  as  certain  as  the 
release  of  the  earth,  by  solar  heat,  from 
the  mists  that  press  upon  its  bosom. 
Error  gravitates,  its  nature  is  down- 
ward ;  but  truth  soars,  its  own  intrin- 
sic buoyancy  bears  it  sooner  or  later  to 
the  surface  of  human  observation;  it 
cannot  perish,  it  is  the  companion  of 
immortality,  and  will  survive  all  sub- 


lunary things,  and  will  be  seen  and  ad- 
mired ages  after  falsehood  and  all  her 
base  crew  shall  have  gone  down  to  their 
dark  dwelling  places.  Magna  Charta^ 
although  for  centuries  trampled  under 
foot  by  Norman  tyrants,  died  not,  bat 
still  lived  on,  and  although  at  the  cost 
of  terrible  scourges  and  sanguimuy 
wars,  triumphed  in  the  end.  The  at- 
tributes of  truth  are  indeed  too  often 
overlooked  by  men  in  their  blind  seal 
for  self  aggrandizement,  even  to  a  com- 
plete disregard  of  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious sense  of  the  soul.  Nor  is  it 
without  its  rewards  and  consequent  at- 
tendants— Skepticism,  Atheism,  Pan- 
theism, Nihilism,  Polytheism,  and  in- 
deed anything  but  ActualisoL  Ab  in 
the  more  extended  field  of  universal 
science,  so  in  the  political  arena,  a  true 
expediency,  and  the  prerogatives  of  in- 
spiration, demand  that  a  stem  juatioe 
be  rigidly  adhered  to.  It  is  a  de^^ 
rable  fact  that  many  public  men  baae  a 
life-long  career  upon  a  no  firmer  fimn- 
dation  than  a  mean  selfish  expediency, 
so  called.  But  a  true  expediency  (te- 
mands  what  is  right,  and  that  alone ; 
Roscoe  Conkling  arises  in  the  United 
States  Senate  and  asks,  ^<  is  this  meas- 
ure expedient  9  is  it  politic  ?  will  it  en- 
hance the  interests  of  the  party  in 
power  ?  If  so,  then  I  am  for  it."  And 
all  the  energy  of  his  keen  and  pungent 
intellect  is  bent  for  its  adoption."  And 
how  often  is  the  moral  sense  shocked 
at  such  a  procedure.  Charles  Sumner 
then  arises  and  asks,  ''  is  this  meaimre 
right  1  If  so,  then  I  am  for  it,  for  ri^t 
only  in  the  long  run  is  expedient."  Not 
only  is  the  intelligence  convinoed  bat 
the  moral  sense  applauds ;  and  well  it 
may,  for  it  is  such  sentiments,  and  soch 
only,  that  find  lodgment  in  the  heaxta 
and  consciences  of  men.  How  l<Hig 
will  men  in  their  folly  persist  in  follow- 
ing the  blind  lights  of  their  own  crea- 
ting? When,  too,  will  men  be  wise 
enough  to  see  what  is  right,  and  noUe 
enough  to  execute  it ;  and  learn  that 
justice  is  more  efficient  for  the  policy 
of  a  nation  than  passion  or  interest 
Universal  consciousness,  a  true  ezpe- 
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diency,  and  the  toachingB  of  Scripture, 
UieOy  do  most  poaitivelj  affirm  that  the 
great  end  of  the  State  is  the  conserva- 
tion of  society,  and  the  aim  of  society 
the  oooservation   of  justice,  and  in  it 
the  moral  nature  of  the  races,  not,  how- 
ever,  merely  to  maintain  social  order, 
to  preserve  personal   rights,  to   secure 
property,  but  above  all  these,  to  school 
the  moral  sense  of  humanity,  to  train 
tlie  soul  to  a  reverence  for  law  as  law, 
ajid  a  constant  contemplation  of  moral 
ideas  in  those  temporal  forms,  which 
€rod  has  given  to  man  in  His  divine 
ooDstitution,  and  intended  to  be  real, 
although  imperfect  forms  of  a  higher 
law   and  a    holier  justice.     Ultra  re- 
formers  may  prattle  their  silly  cant 
about  ''  lifting  the  fallen  soul  from  its 
degradation,  of  inspiring  the  debased 
with  a  true  sense  of  self-respect,  and 
winning  him  by  love  from  the  paths  of 
sin  and  shame,  to  those  of  virtue  and 
honor."     Cruel,   indeed,   is  it  in  that 
man  who  excites  such  pleasing  antici- 
pations in    the  minds    of  poor  fallen 
wretches  of  humanity,  for  when  left 
to  themselves  the  spell  is  surely  broken, 
only  to  plunge  the  deeper  into  lioen- 
tioosness  and  crime.     Well   does  the 
philosophy  of  passion  show  that  noth- 
ing is  more  deadening  or  hardening  to 
the  soul  than  a  spurious  emotion  uncon- 
nected  with    liny   right    following   of 
moral   guilt  and   conviction.     Nor,  in 
truth,  can  there  be  any  real  reforma- 
tion  without  a  deep   sense   of  moral 
guilt ;  for  it  is  only  when  men  become 
to  know  that  they  are  suffering  because 
they  deserve  to  suffer,  tliat  real  refor- 
mation  can  occur.     How  much  more 
humane  then,  is  this  apparently  sterner 
view,  not  only  for  society,  but  for  its 
offenders    also.      Thus,    when  justice 
shall  triumph,  as  triumph  it  will,  then 
shall  be  that  golden  epoch  of  earthly 
purity  and  completion  the  eye  of  an- 
cient,  grey-haired    prophesy    descried 
a&r  off,  and  descrying,  rejoiced  ;  ancient 
psalmody,  too,  saw ;    apostlehood    be- 
lieved the  same,  and  spske  concerning 
it,   foretelling  for  ''  things  on  earth  " 
and  for  ^*  tlungs  in  heaven.''     Such  a 


consummation  of  their  hope  men  have 
not  heard,  neither  hath  the  eye  seen  it. 
The  leopard  is  to  change  his  nature  ; 
the  wolf  shall  dwell  in  peace  with  the 
lamb.  A  holy  mountain  shall  the 
earth  be,  in  which  shall  be  nothing 
to  hurt  or  destroy.  We  thus  shall 
look  for  a  time  when  Gk>d  shall  take  off 
this  mantling  curse  of  sin,  not  only 
from  the  souls  of  his  redeemed  sons, 
but  also  from  every  nature ;  when 
Eden  itself  shall  be  found  again,  whence 
justice  once  drove  the  fallen,  that  self- 
same paradise  which  ''even  in  the 
sight  of  the  great  malign  one  lay 
pleasant,''  and  where  ''  the  pure  air  of 
the  heart  inspired  vernal  delight,  able 
to  drive  all  sadness." 


*f*HH^^HH** 


THOUaETS  or  ESAVBN. 


Thouohts  of  Heaven  !  they  come  when 
low 

The  summer  eve's  breeze  doth  faintly 
blow; 

When  the  mighty  sea  shines  dear,  un- 
stirred 

By  the  wavering  tide  or  thedipiung  bird; 

They  come  in  the  rush  of  tne  surging 
storm. 

When  the  blackening  waves  rear  their 
giant  form — 

When  o'er  the  dark  rocks  curl  the  break- 
ers white. 

And  the  terrible  lightnings  rend  the 
night — 

When  the  noble  ship  hath  vainly  striven 

With  the  tempest's  might,  come  thoughts 
of  Heaven. 

They  come  where  man  doth  not  intrude, 
In  the  untracked  forest's  solitude; 
Li  the  stillness  of  the  grey  rocks'  height, 
Whence  the  lonely  eagle  takes  his  flight; 
On  peaks,  where  lie  the  eternal  snows; 
In  the  sun-bright  isle,  'mid  its  rich  repose; 
Where  the  fair  swan  sails  from  her  silent 

brake; 
Where  nature  reigns  in  her  deepest  rest, 
Pure  thoughts  of  Heaven    come  unre- 

press'd. 
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A  WOMAN,  who  was  born  too  oarly  to 
derive  benefit  from  the  gradual  eman- 
cipation law  of  Pennsylvania,  escaped 
from  bondage  in  Lancaster  County  to 
Philadelphia.  There  she  married  a 
free  colored  man  by  the  name  of 
Abraham  Morris.  They  lived  to- 
gether very  comfortably  for  several 
years,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  life  as 
much  as  many  of  their  more  wealthy 
neighbors.  But,  it  unfortunately 
happened  that  Mary's  master  ascer- 
tained where  she  lived,  and  sent  a 
man  to  arrest  her,  with  directions 
either  to  sell  her,  or  bring  her  back  to 
him. 

Abraham  Morris  was  a  very  intelli- 
gent, industrious  man,  and  had  laid 
up  some  money.  He  offered  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  of  his  earnings  to 
purchase  the  freedom  of  his  wife. 
The  sum  was  accepted,  and  the  parties 
applied  to  Daniel  Bussier,  a  magis- 
trate in  the  District  of  Southwark,  to 
draw  upa  deed  of  manumission.  The 
money  was  paid,  and  the  deed  given ; 
But  the  agent  employed  to  sell  the  wo- 
man absconded  with  the  money.  The 
master,  after  waiting  several  months 
and  not  hearing  from  him,  sent  to  Phil- 
adelphia and  caused  Mary  Morris  to  be 
arrested  again.  She  was  taken  to  the 
office  of  Daniel  Bussier,  and  notwith- 
standing he  had  witnessed  her  deed  of 
manumission  a  few  months  before,  he 
committed  her  to  prison  as  a  fugitive 
slava  When  her  husband  called  upon 
Isaac  T.  Hopper  and  related  all  the 
circumstances,  he  thought  there  must 
be  some  mistake;  for  he  could  not  believe 
that  any  magistrate  would  be  so  un- 
just and  arbitrary,  as  to  commit  a  wo- 
man to  prison  as  a  fugitive,  when  he 
had  seen  the  money  paid  for  her  ran- 
som, and  the  deed  of  manumission 
given.  He  went  to  Mr.  Bussier  im- 
mediately, and  very  civilly  told  him 
that  he  called  to  make  inquiry  con- 
cerning a  colored  woman  committed  to 


prison  as  a  fugitive  slave  on  the  even- 
ing previous. 

"  Qo  out  of  my  office !"  said  the  un- 
dignified magistrate.  "  I  want  noth- 
ing to  do  with  you." 

He  replied,  **  I  come  here  as  the 
friend  and  adviser  of  the  woman's 
husband.  My  request  is  reasonable, 
and  J  trust  thou  wilt  not  refuse  it." 

In  answer  to  this  appeal  Mr.  Bus- 
sier merely  repeated,  *'  Qo  out  of  my 
office  !" 

Friend  Hopper  offered  him  half  a 
doUar,  saying,  **  I  want  an  extract 
from  thy  docket.  Here  is  the  lawful 
fee." 

All  this  time,  Mr.  Bussier  had  been 
in  the  hands  of  a  barber,  who  was 
cutting  his  hair.  He  became  extreme- 
ly irritated,  and  said,  "  If  you  won't 
leave  this  office,  I  will  put  you  out^  as 
soon  as  I  have  taken  the  seat  of  jus- 
tice." 

**  I  wish  thou  wouldst  take  the  seat 
of  justice,"  replied  Friend  Hopper; 
''for  then  I  should  obtain  what  I 
want ;  but  if  thou  dost,  I  apprehend 
it  will  be  for  the  first  time." 

Mr.  Bussier  sprang  hastily  from  his 
chair,  and  seated  himself  at  the  mag- 
isterial desk,  which  was  raised  about  a 
foot  from  the  floor,  and  surrounded  by 
a  railing.  Conceiving  himself  now 
armed  with  the  thunders  of  the  law, 
he  called  out,  in  tones  of  authority, 
'<  Mr.  Hopper,  I  command  yon  to  quit 
this  office  !" 

The  impassive  Quaker  stood  perfect- 
ly still,  and  pointing  to  Abraham 
Morris,  he  again  tendered  the  half 
dollar,  saying,  ''I  want  an  extract 
from  thy  docket,  in  the  case  of  this 
man's  wife.  Here  is  the  lawful  fee 
for  it.     Please  give  it  to  me." 

This  quiet  perseverance  deprived 
the  magistrate  of  what  little  patience 
he  had  left.  He  took  the  importu- 
nate petitioner  by  the  shoulders, 
pushed  hiia  into  the  street,  and  &hat 
the  door. 

Friend  Hopper  then  applied  to 
Jacob  RuRb,  f^«sident  of  the  court  of 
Common    Pleas  for  a  writ  cS.  kabeat 
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corpus.  The  woman  waa  brought  be- 
fore him,  and  when  ha  had  heard  the 
paiticalars  of  the  case,  and  examined 
her  deed  of  manumiBsion,  he  immedi- 
atelj  discharged  her,  to  the  great  joy 
of  herself  and  husband. 

Friend  Hopper  thought  it  might  be 
a  useful  lesson  for  Mr.  Bussier  to 
learn  that  his  'Mittle  brief  authority" 
had  boundaries  which  could  not  be 
passed  with  impunity.  He  according- 
ly had  him  indicted  for  assault  and 
battery.  He  and  his  political  friends 
were  a  good  deal  ashamed  of  his  con- 
duct^ and  finally  after  many  delays  in 
bringing  on  the  trial,  and  various  it- 
tempts  to  hush  up  the  matter,  Mr. 
Bussier  called  upon  Friend  Hopper  to 
say  that  he  deeply  regretted  the 
oourse  he  had  pursued.  His  apology 
was  readily  accepted,  and  the  case  dis- 
miased  ;  he  agreeing  to  pay  the  costs. 


xw^^V^WWrfW^ 


AFOBBSTBOME. 


Tjlbt  call  our  dwelling  lonely,  but  they 
err; 
We  have  companionB  in  the  very  winds 
That  wake  the  oak's  rich  murmurs,  and 
that  stir 
The  pine  tree*B  solemn   branches;  on 
our  »wiTiH« 
FaU  images  of  beauty  day  by  day; 

And  sounds  of  wildest  natunJ  music 
mould 
Out  inmost  thoughts  to  peace,  and  steal 
away 
All  fancies  that  might  make  the  heart 
grow  cold. 

The  glory  the  autumnal  sunset  brings, 
The  shadows  of  the  changeful  clouds 
that  sweep 

Above  the  trees,  as  o'er  the  lyre's  sweet 
strings 
Runneth    a    master   hand,    arousing 
deep, 

Undreamed    of    harmony;    the    varied 
woods, 

That  like  a  wreath  of  triumph  crowned 
yon  hill; — 

All  these  hare  power  to  cheer  our  sad- 
dest moods, 


And  make  our  hours  of  joy  more  joy- 
ful stilL 

Alas!  these  words  are  all  too  cold  and 
weak, 
They  tell  but  of   our  joy  the  lesser 


Would  that  a   voice  were  given  us  to 
speak 
The  hidden    music  breathing    at    the 
heart, 
The  thousand  lovely  thoughts  that  leap 
to  life 
And  like  sweet  spirits  haunts  this  soli- 
tude,— 
The  freedom,  the  forpietfulnees  of  strife, — 
Pain  soothed,  gnef  hushed,  and  care 
almost  subdued. 

Deem  not  it  is  in  vain  that  daily  thus 
The  soul   holds    commune  with    the 
beautiful 
Not  only  all  the  past  had  left  with  us 
Of    sorrow  or  of  care,  grows  oalm  and 
duU, 
Kot  this  alone;  for,  half  unconsciously, 

We  gather  up  a  blessed  treasure  store 
Of   sights  and  sounds,    whose    beauty 

shall  not  die, 
But  haunts  the  secret  heart   for   ever 
more! 

Our  forest  lonely?    There  are  kindly  oaks 
Lifting  their  rugged  branches  as  of  old, 
When  in  their  shadow  rang  the  battle- 
strokes 
Of   warrior  men,  long  ages  dead  and 
cold; 
The  birch-tree   waves  its  tresses  in  the 
breese, 
The  unchanging  pine  defies  the  tem- 
pest s  power. 
The  stately  beech  a  queen  among  the 


Flinfis  from  her  moss-grown  stems   a 
golden  shower. 

There  are  shy  deer  that  glide  across  our 
sight. 
Or  pause  with  lifted  neck  and  glowing 
eye. 
There  are  wild  owls,  that  oftentimes  at 
night. 
From  tree  to  tree  give  out  their  cheer- 
ful cry, 
Yea  many  a  happy  creature  round  us 
dwells, 
And  we  have  caught  an  echo  in  their 
bliss, 
And  learned  to  love  their  haunts,  their 
woods,  their  dells, 
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And  e'en  a  home  they  deem  ao  lone  as 

At  eyen-iide  whene'er  the  driving  rain 
Hides  from  our  view  the  fair  autumnal 
scene. 
Rushing  like  white-robed  ghosts  in  rapid 
train. 
Then  turn  we  from  what  is  to  what 
has  been. 
Some  gorgeous  histoiy  of  olden  time 
Unfolds  its  pageants  to  our  gladdened 
sight, 
Or    poet's    lay,    with   sweet   returning 
chime, 
Fills  the  hushed  soul  with  beauty  and 
delight. 

Nor  deem  a  home   is  lonely    where  a 
child-- 
A  gay  and  happy  child — in  joy  doth 
move; 
Earth  has  no  other  sound  so  glad  and 
wUd 
As  an  infant's  laughter:  mirth  and  love 
Beam  from  a  young  child's  presence;  and 
'tisweU 
(IS'en  by  the  power  Gk)d  gives  to  sym- 
pathise), 
Our  worldly  wisdom  for  a  time  to  quell, 
And  look  around  us  through  a  child's 
pure  eyes. 

And  still,   as  Time  glides  on,  we  ever 
feel, 
Twas  wisely  done  tomakeour  dwell- 
ing here, 
And  take  to  heart  such  joys  as  cannot 
steal 
Like  shadows  from  our  grasp;  more 
and  more  dear, 
And  far  more  beautiful,   doth    Nature 


To  them  who  daily  meet  her  face  to 
face. 
And  leam  from  her  a  bliss,  that,  like  a 
dream, 
Robes  common  things  with  beauty  and 
with  grace. 


»»WM^/^M»»' 


Henry  Martyn,  after  a  severe  contest 
with  many  distinguished  competitors  for 
the  prize  of  senior  wrangler  (the  highest 
mathematical  honor  of  Cambridge)  ob- 
served, after  receiving  it,  **I  was  aston- 
ished to  find  what  a  shadow  I  had 
grasped." 


TEX  7ANZZE  aiBL- 

BT  MRS.  HARRIET  BEECHER  8TOWE. 

Evert  land  has  its  own  ''  beau  ideal  " 
of  women,  and  its  own  ladies  have  been 
bepraised  in  certain  good  set  terms, 
with  which  everybody  the  least  read  in 
polite  literature  is  p^ectly  acquainted. 
Who  has  not  heard  of  the  noble  bear- 
ing, the  beauty  and  domestic  virtue  of 
the  dames  of  England)  Of  thespright- 
lineas,  grace  and  fascination  of  the  la- 
dies in  France  ?  How  have  the  light 
footstep  of  Spain,  the  melting  eye  of 
Italy  l^sen  said  and  sung.  And  to  this 
florist's  feast  of  nations,  may  not  the 
plain  old  farmer.  New  England,  come, 
spade  in  hand,  and  bring  Uie  flower  of 
his  own  land  9  Let  the  English  lady 
be  enthroned  as  the  lily, — the  French, 
the  ever  bright  and  varying  tulip, — 
the  Spanish  and  Italian,  the  full  mosB 
rose ;  the  richest  and  most  voluptuous 
of  flowers.  The  Yankee  girl  is  the 
rose  laurel,  whose  blossoms  no  gardoi 
flower  ever  excelled  in  rosy  delicacy 
and  gracefulness  of  form,  but  whose 
root  asks  neither  garden-bed  nor  gar- 
dener's care,  but  will  take  for  itself 
istrong  hold  where  there  is  a  handful  of 
earth  in  the  cleft  of  a  rock,  whose  pol- 
ished leaf  shakes  green  and  che^ul 
over  the  snows  of  the  keenest  winter. 
In  her  you  shall  find  the  union  of  wo- 
manly delicacy  and  refinement  with 
manly  energy  and  decision,  womanly 
ingenuity  and  versatility  in  oontrivanoe^ 
with  manly  promptness  and  efiiciency 
in  execution. 

While  some  ladies  found  their  claim 
to  interest  on  a  delicate  ignorance  and 
inability  as  to  all  the  practical  parts  of 
life,  the  only  fear  of  the  New  England 
girl  is  that  there  should  be  anything 
that  woman  ever  did,  which  she  can- 
not do,  and  has  not  done  a  little  better 
than  ever  it  was  done  before,  Bom  of 
frugal  parents,  who,  with  any  other 
habits  would  be  poor,  she  learns  early 
to  make  energy  and  ingenuity  supply 
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tlie  place  of  wealth,  fiom  in  a  land 
where  all  aro  equal,  no  prinoees  oould 
mrpasB  her  in  the  feeling  of  self-re- 
•peet  Bom  where  the  universal  im- 
pulse of  all  is  to  rise,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  way  of  knowledge  and  accom- 
plishment, which  she  does  not  some  day 
hope  to  acquire,  and  even  without  any 
advantages  of  culture,  womanly  tact, 
qfdcknees  of  mind,  and  lady-like  self- 
possession,  add  the  charm  of  grace  to 
her  beauty.  Now  if  you  wish  to  find 
this  lady  of  our  fancy  you  must  not 
look  for  her  in  our  cities,  where  all  the 
young  ladies  speak  French,  play  on  the 
ptSDO,  and  are  taught  to  be  as  much 
like  one  another  as  their  bonnets.  If 
jott  wish  to  investigate  the  flowers  of 
a  cooniarfy  you  do  not  look  for  them 
under  the  shade  of  damask  curtains,  in 
the  windows  of  drawing-rooms,  but 
seek  them,  as  they  grow  free  and  indi- 
▼idual  at  the  roots  of  old  mossy  trees, 
and  in  the  clefts  of  overhanging  ledges 
of  rocks,  or  forming  eye-lashes  to  the 
thousand  bright  eyes  of  merry  brooks. 
So  if  you  would  see  this  Yankee  girl 
as  she  is,  take  a  flight  up  with  us, — ^up 
— up — ^not  to  the  skies,  but  to  the 
north  of  New  Hampshire.  Alight 
with  us  now  in  this  cosy  little  nook, 
where  the  retiring  mountains  have  left 
space  for  cultivation,  and  hard  hands 
luive  been  found  to  improve  it.  There, 
on  the  green-breasted  turf,  have  been 
dropped  some  dozen  or  so  of  dwellings, 
a  meeting-house,  and  a  school-house, 
all  in  very  nondescript  and  unutterable 
styles  of  arohitecture.  There,  in  that 
village  which  never  was  rouseid  by  the 
rattle  and  tramp  of  the  mail  coach, 
whose  only  road  has  a  green  ribbon  qf 
turf  in  the  middle,  with  a  little  turfy 
line  on  each  side,  you  will  perhaps  find 
what  I  speak  of.  How  s^l  and  sab- 
bath-like seems  the  place  to-day — does 
anybody  live  here  ?  There  is  nobody 
to  be  seen  in  the  street — nothing  stir- 
ring but  the  leaves  of  the  dense  heavy 
sugar  maples,  that  shade  the  old  brown 
houses,  and  the  blue  flies  and  humble 
bees  which  are  buzzing  about,  with 
great  pretension  to  business,  in  the 
July  2. 


clover  fields.  But  stay !  there  are 
signs  of  life ;  else  why  the  rows  of 
shining  milk  pans, — and  hark  !  by  the 
loud  drawl  from  the  open  windows  of 
yonder  school-house,  you  perooive  there 
is  a  rising  generation  in  tiie  land. 
Come  with  us,  where  a  large,  motherly, 
old-fiishioned  house  seems  to  have  sat 
down  to  cool  itself  on  that  velvet  slope 
of  turf,  while  the  broad  masses  of  the 
maples  and  the  superb  arohes  of  the 
elms,  form  an  array  of  foliage  about  it, 
truly  regal  That  house  is  the  palace 
royal  of  one  of  the  sovereign  people  of 
New  Hampshire,  to  wit,  Jonathan  Par- 
sons. Jonathan  is  a  great  man,  a  wise 
man,  and  a  man  of  valor,  moreover. 
He  ia  rich  too,  for  he  is  the  undisputed 
possessor  of  all  that  he  wants.  He  is 
wise,  for  he  knows  a  little  more  than 
anybody  about  him.  We  have  only  to 
say  in  addition,  that  besides  the  patri- 
arehal  wealth  of  flocks  and  herds,  Jona- 
than has  a  patriandial  complement  of 
sons  and  daughters,  among  whom  we 
shall  only  mention  the  eldest,  whom  we 
introduce  by  the  very  verdant  name  of 
Mary.  Her  form,  naturally  slender,  is 
developed  by  constant  and  healthful 
exercise,  and  displays  in  every  motion 
the  elastic  grace  of  her  own  mountain 
sweet-brier.  And,  more  than  all  this, 
there  is  a  certain  cool,  easy  air,  a  free- 
dom and  nobility  of  manner,  a  good 
taste  in  speaking  and  acting,  that  give 
to  her,  though  untaught  in  the  ways 
of  the  world,  that  charm  beyond  beauty 
which  is  woman's  most  graceful  gift. 
For  this  instinctive  sense  of  what  really 
is  due  to  one's  self  and  others — ^this 
perception  of  times,  places  and  pro- 
prieties, which  forms  the  highest  at- 
traction of  the  lady,  though  it  may  be 
wrought  out  by  laborious  drilling,  and 
the  tutelage  of  etiquette,  is  often  the 
free  gift  of  nature,  poured  on  the  fair 
head  of  some  one  who  has  never  trod 
a  carpet,  seen  a  piano,  or  taken  one 
step  in  the  labyrinth  of  artificial  life. 
It  came  to  pass,  one  bright  summer 
afternoon,  that  as  two  young  gentle- 
men, strangers  in  the  village,  were  ri- 
ding by  the  house  of  Jonathan  Parsons, 
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the  sadden  explosion  of  a  gun  caused 
the  horse  of  one  of  them  to  start,  and 
throw  his  rider,  who,  falling  against  a 
post  in  front  of  the  door,  was  very  se- 
riously injured.  The  consequenoe  of 
all  this  was,  that  the  two  very  good- 
looking  gentlemen  were  detained  at  the 
house  for  some  two  or  three  weeks. 
They  were  from  Canada,  and  had  come 
down  into  New  Hampshire  on  a  sum- 
mer shooting  and  exploring  expedition. 
The  younger  of  them  was  the  young 
Earl  of  Beresford,  and  the  gentleman 
with  him,  a  Mr.  Vincent,  his  traveling 
companion,  to  whom  happened  the  un- 
lucky accident  He  was  so  seriously 
hurt  as  to  be  confined  entirely  to  his 
bed,  and  my  yoimg  lord  being  thus 
suddenly  thrown  out  of  business,  and 
into  a  dismally  calm,  roomy,  clean,  un- 
interesting old  house,  with  no  amuse- 
ment but  to  tend  a  sick  friend,  and  no 
reading  but  Scott's  Family  Bible  and 
tilie  Almanac,  thought  himself  in  very 
deplorable  circumstances,  until  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  elegant  form 
and  face  of  Mary,  which  suddenly 
roused  him  from  his  apathy.  The 
young  earl  really  thought,  all  things 
considered,  that  he  would  do  our  fair 
Yankee  the  honor  to  institute  a  flirta- 
tion with  her — so  at  least  said  his  man- 
ner, when  he  made  his  first  advances. 
He  was  repulsed,  however,  with  a  cool 
and  determined  indifference,  which 
seemed  to  him  quite  unaccountable. 
We  could  have  told  the  young  gent 
the  reason.  It  was  not  that  Mary  had 
not  a  woman's  love  of  admiration, 
when  honestly  and  sincerely  offered, 
but  there  was  something  in  the  gallant- 
ry of  Beresford  altoge^er  too  taking- 
for-granted  and  condescending.  She 
could  perceive  from  his  traveling  equip- 
ments, his  general  air  and  manner, 
that  he  had  alighted  among  them  from 
quite  another  orb  of  society  than  any 
of  which  she  had  ever  conceived,  and 
there  was  a  something  indefinite  even 
in  his  politeness,  that  told  her  that  he 
looked  down  both  on  her  and  her  pa- 
rents as  beings  of  a  vastly  inferior  or- 
der,— and  the  thought  roused  all  the 


woman's  pride  within  her.  Noprin- 
oess  of  the  blood  oould  have  been  moro 
stately,  self-posaessed  and  poUtslyde- 
termined  to  keep  one  at  adistanoe, 
than  our  village  beauty. 

The  Earl  dT  Beresford  was  a  mere 
man  of  fashion,  with  no  more  than  % 
barely  comfortable  degree  of  reflection 
and  feeling.  Entirely  incapable  of  es- 
timating the  real  worth  of  Mjuft 
character,  and  valuing  her  m&nAj  bj 
the  rules  of  conventional  life,  he  was 
still  struck,  by  ihe  quiet  defaermination 
of  her  manner,  into  something  like  le- 
spect.  Our  gentleman,  however,  had 
been  thoroughly  accustomed  to  have 
his  own  way,  and  as  is  usual  with  such 
persons,  the  thing  he  could  not  attain 
assumed  in  his  eyes  a  sovereign  valoa 
He,  moreover,  piqued  himself  particu- 
larly on  his  success  with  women,  and 
was  not  disposed  to  yield  his  laurdsin 
an  obscure  country  village.  Cmne- 
quently,  the  more  Mary  receded,  tha 
more  eagerly  he  advanced, — the  kaa 
she  seemed  disixwed  to  value  his  attao- 
tions,  the  more  obsequious  they  be- 
came, till  at  length  my  young  kml 
grew  so  excited,  that  he  determined  on 
the  magnanimous  expedient  of  decla^ 
ing  his  name  and  rank  and  making  love 
in  regular  form,  rather  than  lose  tiie 
game. 

**  Vincent ! — "  said  Beresford  to  his 
friend,  one  evening,  after  walking  up 
and  down  the  room  several  times,  ad- 
justing his  collar  and  brushing  up  bia 
whiskers,  like  a  man  that  is  g>eltiiig 
ready  to  say  something. 

<<  Well,  Beresford,  out  with  it,"  aaid 
Vincent. 

"  Vincent,  I  have  come  to  a  veiy  aa- 
rious  determination." 

"  I  should  think  you  might  have," 
said  Vincent)  laughing,  "  we  have  been 
in  serious  circumstances  lately/' 

"  Nay,  but  without  joking — " 

"  Well,  without  joking,  then." 

"  I  have  determined  to  be  married." 

"  For  the  two  hundred  and  fortielh 
time,"  replied  Vincent. 

"  Vincent,  do  be  serious." 

"  Serious  !  have  I  not  been  dolefully 
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serioos,  ever  smce  I  came  head  first 
into  this  philosophic  retreat?  How- 
ever, Will,  proceed  to  perticulars,  for 
■ny  news  is  better  than  no  news/' 

"  Well,  then,  Vincent,  I  have  deter- 
mined to  marry  this  lovely  little  hos- 
ten  of  ours.*' 

"  Not  old  Mrs.  Parsons,  I  presume," 
mid  Vincent,  laughing,  ''  there  would 
be  little  eclcU  in  an  elopement  with 
her.'* 

Beresford  grew  angry,  but  as  Vin- 
cent still  continued  to  laugh,  was  at 
last  obliged  to  join,  though  with  a  very 
poor  grace. 

"  Now,  Vincent,"  he  resumed,  "  you 
may  spare  both  your  wit  and  your  wis- 
dom, for  my  determination  is  unaltera- 
ble^— ^you  know,  of  course,  I  mean  the 
lovely  Mary." 

**  Pshaw  J"  said  Vincent,  growing  se- 
rious in  his  turn.  ''Now,  Beresford, 
is  not  this  just  like  you  ?  Because 
you  are  here,  in  a  stupid  place,  and  in 
want  of  amusement,  must  you  set  your- 
self to  min  the  peace  of  an  honest, 
srtleBs  conntry  girl, — it's  too  bad, — I'm 
ashamed  of  you." 

''  Ashamed  !  too  bad  !  what  do  you 
meanf  Did  I  not  tell  you  that  I  am. 
going  to  marry  her  T 

^*  And  have  you  gained  her  consent 
and  that  of  her  parents,  to  this  wise 
schemer 

''  Her  consent  f  said  Beresford, — 
''  of  course  she  will  consent,  though  I 
have  not  yet  opened  the  subject  with 
her." 

"  And  pray  how  do  you  know  that  1" 
"  How  do  I  know  ]  why,  I  shall  tell 
her  who  I  am,  and  plead  the  cause  offi- 
^^bUyj  you  see, — and,  with  all  defer- 
ence to  the  elUe  of  this  region,  such 
offers  do  not  occur  every  day, — she 
mnst  see  this,  of  course." 

"Well,"  replied  Vincent,  "I  have 
seen  little  of  her,  to  be  sure,  but  from 
tfie  sobriety  of  mind  and  good  sense 
that  seem  to  characterize  the  family,  I 
have  some  hopes  that  you  will  not  suc- 
ceed." 

**  That's  past  praying  for,  I  fear," 
Beresford,  ''  if  I  may  judge  from 


certain  little  indications,  and  su  forth," 
and  Beresford  turned  on  his  heel  and 
whistled  himself  out  of  the  room,  with 
a  very  contented  and  assured  appear- 
ance. 

His  confident  expectations  had  arisen 
simply  from  the  fact  that  our  heroine, 
from  the  joint  influence  of  acquaint- 
anceship and  natural  good  humor,  had 
grown,  of  late,  much  more  approach- 
able;  besides  which,  for  a  few  days 
past  a  more  marked  change  of  manner 
had  supervened, — Mary  had  become 
absent,  occasionally  melancholy,  and 
more  than  usually  excitable, — ^her  color 
was  varying,  her  eye  restless,  and  there 
was  a  nervous  tremor  of  manner,  en- 
tirely different  from  anything  she  had 
ever  before  exhibited.  The  truth  was 
that  she  was  wholly  engrossed  by  cer- 
tain little  perplexities  and  sorrows  of 
her  own  ;  but,  as  Beresford  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  kind,  he  formed  for  himself 
a  very  natural  and  satisfactory  theory, 
as  to  the  cause  of  her  altered  manner. 

Accordingly,  at  the  close  of  a  istill 
afbemoon,  when  Mary's  mother  and 
sisters  were  absent,  Beresford  stole 
suddenly  upon  her,  as  she  was  sitting 
by  an  open  window  curtained  by  green 
vines.  He  commenced  his  enterprise 
by  a  series,  of  complimentary  remarks, 
in  just  that  assurcKl,  comfortable  way, 
that  is  inexpressibly  vexatious  to  an 
inexperienced  and  sensitive  woman — a 
manner  that  seems  to  say,  **  I  under- 
stand all  about  you,  and  can  manage 
you  to  admiration."  Mary  felt  annoy- 
ed, yet  conscious  of  her  own  inability 
to  meet,  on  his  own  ground,  the  pi-ac- 
tised  and  ready  man  of  the  world,  who 
addressed  her. 

"  Mr.  Beresford,"  she  said  at  length, 
after  some  silence,  "  I  presume  that  all 
this  is  very  fine  in  its  way,  but  I  beg 
you  will  not  waste  it  upon  me, — I  real- 
ly have  not  the  cultivation  to  appre- 
ciate it." 

Beresford  protested  that  he  was  en- 
tirely and  devotedly  serious  in  every 
word. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  for  it,  if  you  are," 
said  Mary,  smiling. 
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Beresfurd  proceeded  to  reveal  hia 
name  and  title,  and  to  make  an  offer  in 
regular  form. 

With  some  surprise,  but  with  great 
simplicity  and  decision,  our  heroine  de> 
clined  the  proposal. 

Beresford  pleaded  the  advantages  of 
station  he  had  to  offer,  his  own  disin- 
terestedness, and  so  forth. 

"Indeed,  Mr.  Beresford,"  replied 
Mary,  "  I  do  not  know  enough  about 
these  things  to  feel  in  the  least  honor- 
ed or  tempted  by  them.  It  may,  very 
possibly,  seem  to  you  that  you  do  me  a 
great  honor  by  this  proposal,  but  I  have 
no  such  feeling.  You  are  accustomed 
to  such  a  different  kind  of  society, 
such  a  different  manner  of  estimating 
things,  from  anything  I  have  ever 
known,  that  I  cannot  very  weU  under- 
sUiud  your  feelings.  If  I  ever  marry, 
it  will  be  one  who  can  fuUy  appreciate 
the  affection  I  give,  for  its  own  sake, 
and  not  one  who  will  always  look  upon 
me  as  a  sort  of  ornamental  appendage 
to  his  station,  and  so  forth." 

"Some  Yankee  peddler  or  tinker, 
perhaps,"  replied  Beresford,  angrily. 

"  Very  possibly,"  replied  Mary,  <^m- 
ly,  "  and  yet  he  may  be  more  truly 
noble  than  the  only  earl  I  ever  had  the 
honor  of  knowing,"  and  our  heroine 
left  the  room. 

"  HMndsomely  done,  that !"  said  the 
earl,  walking  up  and  down  the  room — 
"  'pon  my  word,  a  duchess  could  not 
have  executed  the  thing  better.  I  waa 
a  fool  for  being  angry  with  her,  for, 
after  all,  it  would  have  been  awkward 
if  she  had  consented,"  and  the  earl, 
who  never  in  his  life  troubled  himself 
five  minutes  about  anything,  made  up 
his  mind  to  pass  off  the  whole  as  a 
good  joke ;  and  in  less  than  three 
weeks  from  this  time  he  was  desperate- 
ly in  love  with  a  captivating  little  opera 
dancer  at  Quebec. 

And  yet  on  the  evening  of  that  very 
day,  you  might  have  caught  glimpses 
of  Uie  white  dreas  of  Mary,  as  she 
stood  beneath  the  old  vine-arbor,  in  the 
garden,  alone  with  one  other,  listening 


to  the  oft  told  tale  again.  Bat  tUi 
time  one  might  perhaps  see  that  she 
listens  with  no  unwilling  ear,  while  t 
manly  hand  clasps  hers,  and  words  of 
passionate  feeling  are  poured  forth. 

"  I  must  go,  Mary, — with  such  t 
form  and  face,  such  a  soul,  what  might 
you  not  demand  in  one  that  dared  b^ 
for  you,  and  I  have  nothing  to  offer- 
nothing." 

"  And  do  you  think  that  I  count  t 
heart  and  soul  like  yours  for  nothing  f 
said  Mary. 

"Yes,  yet  there  is  so  long  an  unon^ 
tainty  before  me — so  much  to  be  done 
single-handed,  and  not  a  soul  thinks  1 
shall  sucoeed — ^not  a  soul — ^not  even 
my  own  mother." 

"  Yes,  George,  you  know  I  do,"  said 
Mary,  "  and  you  know  what  I  say  is 
worik  more  than  all  put  together." 

"Indeed  I  do — indeed  I  do — or  I 
should  have  given  up  in  des^jair  long 
ago,  my  life,  my  angel." 

"To  be  sure  I  am  an  angel,"  said 
Mary,  "  and  so  I  b^  of  you,  believe 
every  word  I  say, — Uiat  mx  or  aeven 
years  from  this  time,  you  will  oome 
back  here  the  great  Mr.  Geoi*ge  Evaria, 
and  everybody  will  be  making  bovs 
and  shaking  hands." 

"  Ah,  Mary  !"  said  the  young  man, 
smiling,  and  immediately  after  his  £ioe 
changed  ;  an  anxious  and  thoo^tfol 
cloud  again  seemed  to  settle  u|K>n  it, — 
he  took  her  hand  and  spoke  with  an 
expression  of  sorrow,  sudi  as  she  had 
never  before  seen  :  * 

"  Mary,  I  fear  I  have  done  you 
wrong,  to  involve  you  in  my  uncertain- 
ties— ^to  make  your  happiness  in  any 
respect  dependent  on  my  doubtful  suc- 
cess in  a  long,  hard  strugle.  I  ought 
not  to  leave  you  bound  to  me  by  any 
promise.  If,  during  these  future  years 
you  see  one  who  maJces  you  an  imme- 
diate offer  of  heart  and  hand — one 
worthy  of  you— and  you  think  that  if 
it  were  not  for  me — " 

"  I  am  to  take  him,  of  ooniae^"  saiii 
Mary.  "  Well,  1  wiU  remember  it 
Oh,  Geoxge,  this  is  just  like  you, — al- 
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wajB  desponding,  when  you  hope  most. 
Gome  back  to  me  five  or  ten  years 
lienoe,  and  if  you  have  any  advice  of 
tiie  kind  to  give  then — why,  I'll  think 
of  it" 

But  what  was  said  after  this  we  will 
not  stop  to  relate  ;  we  will  only  pause 
a  little  in  our  story,  to  explain  the 
^  who  and  what "  of  the  last  scene. 

There  dwelt  in  the  village,  a  poor/ 
pale,  sickly,  desponding  widow,  whose 
husband  had  beeni  a  carpenter,  but  be- 
ing suddenly  killed  by  a  fall,  had  left 
to  his  wife  no  other  treasure  than  a 
small  house  and  garden,  and  as  bright 
and  vigorous  a  shoot  of  boyhood  as 
ever  grew  up,  fair  and  flourishing  by 
an  old,  decaying  stock.  Little  George 
was  a  manly,  daring,  resolute  fellow, 
with  a  heart  running  over  with  affec- 
tion and  protecting  zeal  for  his  mother, 
and  for  a  while  he  hoed  in  the  garden, 
drove  the  cow,  milked,  and  helped  in 
various  stiatters  in-doors,  with  an  en- 
ergy and  propriety  that  caused  him  to 
be  held  up  as  a  pattern  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. But  when  the  days  drew  on 
that  he  should  be  put  to  some  effective 
way  of  making  a  living,  the  various 
wise  advisers  of  his  mother  began  to 
shake  their  heads, — for  with  a  deal  of 
general  ability  he  seemed  to  have  no 
elective  affinity  for  anything  in  partic- 
ular. 

There  was  a  good  natured  shoemaker 
who  offered  fiilly  to  teach  him  the  mys- 
teries of  his  crsit,  and  his  mother  look- 
ed upon  it  as  a  providentiHl  opening, 
and  (George  was  persuaded  to  essay 
upon  the  lapstone;  but  it  would  not 
do.  Then  Jonathan  Parsons,  being  a 
nei^borly,  advising  man,  thought  he 
knew  what  was  best  for  the  boy,  and 
offered  to  take  him  on  his  fetiin  and 
make  something  of  him  ;  and  so  George 
wielded  spade,  and  hoe,  and  ax,  and  a 
very  capable  young  furmer  he  promised 
to  be ;  but  after  a  while  he  declared  off 
from  this  also.  In  short,  he  seemed  in 
the  eyes  of  many  to  be-  in  danger  of 
falling  into  that  very  melancholy  class 
of  instances  of  clever  people,  who,  in 


common  phrase,  **  don't  seem   to  stick 
to  anything." 

But  the  gossips  of  the  place  were 
for  once  mistaken,  for  there  was  that 
which  Greorge  did  stick  to,  after  all. 
He  had  in  his  veins  that  instinctive 
something  or  other,  which  leads  one  to 
feel  after  and  find  what  he  is  made  for. 
George  had  come  across  various  odd 
volumes  of    books, — history,    travels, 
biography, — and  these  had  awakened 
in  his  mind  a  burning  desire  to  do  or 
be  something  in  the  world — something, 
he  scarce  knew  what,  and  so  he  deter- 
mined he  would  go  to  college.     And 
what  a  sighing  and  wondering  there 
was  from   his   old    mother,  and  what 
talking  and  amazement  among  the  vil- 
lage worthies.     Jonathan  Parsons  gave 
the  young  nuin  a  fstithful  and  fatherly 
lecture,  from  the  top  of  a  codfish  bar- 
rel, on  the  subject  of  tempting   Provi- 
dence,  and  other  kindred   topics,   en- 
forcing his  remarks  by  alluding  to  the 
example  of  Jack*  Simpson,  a  poor  non- 
descript, who  was  generally  reported  to 
have  lost  his  wits  in  the  attempt  to 
study  Latin,  as  a  most  forcible  illustra- 
tion  of  his  argument     Poor  George 
had   but  one  friend  to  encourage  him 
amid  all  this  opposition,  and  that  was 
our  warm-hearted  and  trusting  Mary. 
He  had   become  acquainted  with  her 
during  his  stay  at  her  father's,  and  she 
had  entered  warmly  into  all  his  plans, 
and  encouraged  his  scheme  with  all  a 
girl's  confident,  undoubting  enthusiasm. 
They  had  never,  until  the  evening  in- 
terview we  relate,  settled  any  definite 
expectations  for  the  future,  for  both 
knew  that  it  was  not  a  subject  to  be 
mentioned  to  Jonathan  Parsons,  who 
would  set  it  down  as  a  clear  indication 
of  lunacy  on  the  part  of  Mary,  and  of 
something  worse  upon  that  of  the  gen- 
tleman. 

We  will  not  tell  of  the  year-long  ef- 
forts that  had  been  made  by  our  hero, 
up  to  the  date  of  his  last  interview — 
of  the  ragged  Latin  Grammar  studied 
by  fire-light  at  his  mother's  hearth — 
the  Euclid  pored  over  during  the  l<»ig 
hours  of  the  nighty  while  he  was  tend- 
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ing  a  aaw-mill  for  a  neighboring  farmer. 
Suffice  it  to  sajy  that  alone  and  iinas- 
sistedy  he  had  now  conquered  the  pre- 
paratory studies  necessary  to  fit  him 
for  college,  and  had  earned,  beside,  a 
small  stock  of  money.  This,  his  little 
all,  he  laid  out  in  a  peddlar's  box  and 
the  necessary  outfit  for  it,  and  after 
bidding  adieu  to  Mary,  and  promising 
his  mother  to  send  her  a  portion  of  all 
his  earnings,  he  left  his  native  village 
with  the  determination  never  to  return, 
till  he  had  fulfilled  the  destiny  he  ap- 
pointed for  himself. 

Six  years  from  this  time,  and  Mary 
was  a  beautiful  womaii  of  three-and- 
twenty,  and  not  only  beautiful,  but  ed- 
ucated and  aooompliahed  ;  for  her  own 
efforts  had  procured  for  her  advantages 
of  culture  superior  to  what  it  is  the  lot 
of  many  to  attain.  George  returned 
to  his  native  village,  a  newly  admitted 
lawyer,  with  the  offer  of  a  partnership 
in  a  very  extensive  business  in  Boston. 
Of  course,  everybody  in  the  village  al- 
tered their  minds  about  him  directly. 
His  old  mother  laughed  and  almost 
blushed  when  compUmentod  on  her 
son,  and  said  that  somehow  George  al- 
ways did  seem  to  have  it  in  him,  and 
his  neighbors,  one  and  all,  remembered 
how  they  had  prophesied  that  George 
would  be  a  remarkable  man.  As  to 
Jonathan  Parsons,  he  shook  hands 
with  him  in  extra  style,  invited  him  to 
drop  in  and  see  him  any  time,  and  even 
inquired  his  *  opinion  as  to  one  or  two 
measures  of  Congress,  about  which  he 
professed  he  had  not  yet  made  up  his 
mind ;  and  Mary — ah,  well !  Mr. 
George  and  Miss  Mary  had  a  deal  of 
business  by  themselves  in  the  little 
front  room,  from  which  came  in  time 
as  gay  a  wedding  as  ever  made  an  old 
house  ring  with  merriment ;  and  then 
they  took  a  house  in  Boston,  and  Mr. 
George  Evarts  began  to  make  a  figure 
in  the  papers,  as  a  leading  young  man 
in  the  political  world,  which  made 
Jonathan  Parsons  a  more  zealous  read- 
er of  them  than  ever ;  for,  as  he  often 
took  occasion  to  remark,  ^'  he  felt  that 


he  had  some  hand  in  forming    that 
young  man's  mind." 

Many  years  after  this,  the  Ead  of 
Beresford  and  our  heroine  again  met  at 
a  court  drawing-room,  in  his  own  land, 
and  to  her,  as  the  wife  of  the  Ameri- 
can Minister,  his  Lordship  was  for- 
mally presented.  He  was  now  a  regu- 
lar married  man,  somewhat  gouty,  and 
exceedingly  fastidious  in  the  matter  of 
women,  as  his  long  experience  on  these 
subjects  entitled  him  to  be.  He  was 
struck,  however,  with  the  noble  sim- 
plicity of  Mary's  manners,  and  with  a 
beauty  which,  though  altered  in  styk, 
time  had  done  little  to  efface ;  nor  did 
he  know,  till  the  evening  was  over, 
that  he  had  been  in  close  attendance 
on  the  little  village  beauty  of  New 
Hampshire  and  the  wife  of  a  Yankee 
])eddler. 


■M^^^^^^^VWn 


TEZ  CONVICT  TC  HIS  ICOTEEL 

There  liDes   were  written  by  a  ooDvict  in  t»« 
Olilo  PeDiteatiary,  and  inacribed  To  mj  Motaer; 

IVe  wandered  far  from  thee,  mother, 

Far  from  my  happy  home; 
IVe  left  the  land  that  gave  me  birth. 

In  other  climes  to  roam. 
And  time  since  then  has  rolled  its  yean. 

And  marked  them  on  my  brow, 
Yet  I  have  often  thought  of  thee — 

I'm  thinking  of  thee  now. 

I'm  thinking  on  the  day  mother, 

When  at  thy  tender  side 
You  watched  the  dawning  of  my  youth, 

And  kissed  me  in  your  pride; 
Then  brightly  was  my  heart  Utap 

With  l^pes  of  future  joy. 
While  your  bright  fancy  honors  wove 

To  deck  thy  darling  boy. 

I'm  thinking  of  the  day,  mother, 

When  with  such  anxious  care. 
You  lifted  up  your  heart  to  Heaven — 

Your  hope  your  trust  was  tho^. 
Fond  memory  brings  thy  ptaiing  words, 

While  tears  stole  down  your  cheek; 
Thy  long,  last,  loviog  look  told  more 

Than  ever  words  could  speak. 
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Fm  fw  aw»T  from  thee,  mother, 

No  fEiend  is  new  me  now^ 
To  sooth  me  with  a  tender  word, 

Or  oool  my  burning  brow, 
The  dearest  ties  affection  wove, 

Are  all  now  torn  from  me. 
Tbej  left  me  when  tiie  trouble  came — 

Thflj  did  not  loTe  like  thee. 

I'm  lonely  and  forsaken  now, 

Unpitied  and  unblessed; 
Yet  still  I  would  not  have  thee  know 

How  sorely  I'm  distressed; 
I  know  yon  would  not  chide,  mother, 

Yon  would  not  give  me  blame, 
But  soothe  me  with  your  tender  word. 

And  bid  me  hope  again 

I  would  not  have  thee  know,,  mother. 

How  brighest  hopes  decay — 
Tile  tempter  with  his  baneful  cup. 

Has  dashed  them  all  away: 
And  shame  has  left  its  venom'd  sting 

To  rack  with  anguish  wUd — 
Yet  still  I  would  not  have  tiiee  know 

The  soxTows  of  thy  child. 

O!  I  have  wandered  far,  mother! 

Since  I  deserted  thee. 
And  left  thy  trusting  heart  to  break. 

Beyond  the  deep  blue  sea! 
O,  mother!  still  I  love  thee  well. 

And  long  to  hear  thee  speak, 
And  feel  again  thy  balmy  breath 

Upon  my  care-worn  cheek. 

But  ah!  there  is  a  thought,  mother, 

Pervades  my  beating  breast. 
That  thy  freed  spirit  might  have  flown 

To  its  eternal  rest; 
And  while  I  wipe  the  tear  away. 

There  whispers  in  my  ear 
A  voice  that  speaks  of  heaven  and  thee, 

And  bids  me  seek  thee  there. 


"MMi^^^^^WW** 


A  FEW  SBOBT  7BABS- 

A  few  short  years— and  then 
What  changes  Time  hath  wrought! 
So  strange  they  seem,   we  scarce  can 
deem 
The  world,   our  life,  ourselves  are  aught 
But  one  long  fitful  dream. 
The  clouds  that  fly 
Across  the  sky. 
Waves  tossed  upon  the  sea, 


Shadows  that  pass 
Before  a  glass, 
Our  fitting  emblems  be. 

A  few  short  years — and  then 
Where  are  the  hopes  that  shone 
When  youth  with  flowers    unwreath 
the  hours. 
And  earth  had  but  one  music  tone 
Of  joy  for  us  and  ours? 
The  rainbow's  hues. 
The  morning's  dews 
The  blossoms  of  a  day. 
The  trembling  sheen 
On  waters  seen 
More  stable  are  than  they. 

A  few  short  years — and  then 
Where  is  the  ad'mant  chain 
That    passion    wrought,    and    madly 
Uiought 
Nor  time  or  change  could  ever  strain 
Till  life's  last  strife  was  fought? 
A  rope  of  sand, 
A  goss'mer  band; 
The  iilmjr  threads  that  e'en 
The  spider  weaves 
Amongst  the  leaves 
A  firmer  bond  had  been. 

A  few  short  years — and  then 
Where  is  ambition's  pile, 

That  rose  so  hieh  against  the  sky, 
O'ershadowing  all  around  the  while 
With  its  proud  boast  might  vie? 
A  shadow's  shade, 
A  card  house  made 
By  children  for  their  play; 
The  air-blown  bells 
That  folly  swells 
May  vaunt  a  surer  stay. 

A  few  short  years— and  then 
Where  is  the  mighty  grief 
That   wrung  the  heart  with  torture's 
art, 
And  made  it  feel  that  its  relief 
Time's  hand  could  ne'er  impart? 
A  stream  that's  burst 
And  done  its  worst, 
Then  left  the  heaven  more  clear; 
A  night  mare  dread, 
With  morning  fled. 
These  sorrows  now  appear. 

A  few  short  years-— and  then 
What  of  our  life  remains, 

The  smiles  and  tears  of  other  years. 
Of  passions  joys,  of  sorrow's  pains 

Ambitions  hopes  and  fears? 
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Intellectnal  and  Moral  Poorer. 

BY  BEV.  B.  L.   MAaoON. 

1.  Trux  power  ia  intellectaal.  Its 
honor  and  reward  lie  in  the  capacity  of 
uttering  the  biiffht  coinage  of  immortal 
thought.  Providenoe  has  placed  our  ex- 
iatence  in  such  an  age  and  country,  most 
fayorable  for  the  illustration  of  this 
point.  In  ruder  ages,  physical  strength 
obtained  mastership  in  life.  In  the  sub- 
sequent era  of  chivalry,  the  prowess  of 
military  chieftains  monopolized  the 
brightest  smiles  and  the  richest  honors. 
But  under  the  highest  civilization  of 
modem  times,  beautiful  thought  is  the 
favorite  sovereign,  who  from  the  printed 
page  or  speaking  lip,  sways  the  omnipo- 
tent energy  a  scepter  that  is  omnipresent. 

2.  Lo^  at  the  regal  power  of  mind. 
If  it  cannot  '^create  a  soul  under  the  ribs 
of  death,"  it  will  chisel  frosty  marble  in- 
to the  lineaments  and  gracefulness  of 
more  than  kingly  majesty.  Disdaining 
to  employ  agents  weak  and  fragile  to  ex- 
ecute its  purpose,  creative  mind  has  pro- 
duced a  Titan  progeny,  whose  strength  is 
greater  than  Briareus  with  his  hundred 
hands.  Vivified  with  a  soul  etherial  and 
lightning-winged,  those  servants,  whose 
toil  is  neither  uncompensated  nor  uDJust, 
open  the  quarry  and  drive  the  loom;  or 
when  linked  to  the  car  and  ship,  they 
unexhausted  go, 

''Traiilnsr  o'er  the  earth, 
And  boHodlng  'cro  s  the  Bea." 

3.  There  are  intellects  at  this  moment 
extant  and  luxuriating  in  tiie  solitudes  of 
profound  meditation,  or  active  in  public 
toil,  whose  conceptions  long  since  dis- 
patched on  their  mission  of  conquest,  are 
rushing  in  a  thousand  directions  with  in- 
finitely mure  speed  and  energy  than  the 
eagles  of  imperial  Rome.  As  the  light- 
ning shineth  from  the  east  into  the  west, 
so  the  dear,  broad  light  of  sterling 
thouf^ht,  glittering  through  ''the  spacious 
circuits  of  her  musing,'*  is  pounug  an 
effulgence  around  the  globe.  Not  the 
fitful  corruscations  of  vapid  mediocritv, 
but  profound  and  glowing  mind  is  the 
universal  queen  whom  all  must  adore  or 
serve.  Republicans  though  we  are,  we 
must  acknowledge  that  here  ia  a  sover- 
eign victorious  beyond  our  envy  or  our 
hate. 

Even  here  in  this  doomed  earth,  where 
storms  howl  and  disease    destroys,  ih» 


Empires  that  rise,  and  the  instatetioas 
that  rule,  are  only  lengthened  ahadowi 
of  individual  minds,  walking  beloie  the 
sun  of  immortal  glory.  It  is  tlie  same 
now  as  it  ever  has  been;  the  ihiek  naki 
of  the  great  army  of  mankind,  are 
marching,  with  lock-step,  over  the  field 
of  time  to  great  conflicts  and  eternal  le- 
wards. 

They  march  to  the  music  of  thought, 
regular  or  distracting,  and  who  pSays 
loudest  and  best,  will  be  followed  by  the 
strongest  host.  A  thought  put  into  ao- 
tion,  is  infinitely  more  effective  than  ex- 
ploding cannon.  The  tones  of  true  elo- 
quence will  drown  all  their  nproar,  oooa- 
teract  the  force  of  their  destniotion,  and 
render  the  mightiest  despots  ntterly  impo- 
tent before  the  splendors  of  inapizmg 
truth. 

The  will  of  Grod  requires  us  not  to  ele- 
vate a  few  by  depressing  the  many;  bat 
on  the  contrary  to  seek  the  greatest  good 
of  the  greatest  number.  What  means 
are  to  be  used?  We  must  educate.  Let 
us  not  leave  the  mass  of  mind  to  grow 
ignorant  aud  corrupt,  and  afterwards  at- 
tempt coercively  to  bind  it.  Xerxes  may 
as  well  expect  to  chain  the  vexed  Helle- 
spont in  peace.  Legislation  is  impotent 
any  longer  to  resist  the  beamings  of  a 
brighter  day. 

Knowledge  is  generous  and  oonununi- 
cative,  and  jealousy  at  its  progress  is  a 
sure  symptom  of  its  want  But  the  day 
has  come  when  it  cannot  be  successfully 
resisted.  Superstition  may  have  con- 
demned Qalliieo  for  his  improved  astro- 
nomy, but  the  earth  continues  to  torn 
round  with  all  its  stupid  inhabitants,  re- 
volving into  light.  Some  are  bom  in 
darkness,  and  have  always  dwelt  there 
from  choice;  it  is  their  native  land;  for  it 
the^  fight,  and  it  is  the  only  sense  in 
which  they  are  patriotic.  This  is  natur- 
al, but  they  and  all  like  them,  who  fear 
the  effulgence  bursting  up  the  horiion, 
should  kindle  counter  fires,  and  educate! 
educate! 

The  more  obstructions  are  thrown  be- 
fore the  flooding  tide  of  knowledge,  the 
more  destructive  energies  wiU  be  devel- 
oped. The  force  of  cannon  may  qn^ 
mobs,  but  education  will  prevent  them. 
Moral  power  creates  the  strongest  muni- 
tions of  safety,  while  arbitrary  compul- 
sion degrades  both  the  tyra  it  and  hii 
victim.  We  may  expect  a  few  will  cfy 
out  against  increased  illumination,  as 
that  which    th^  deprecate  shames  bi- 
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gokry^  oum  raperatition,  and  destroyB 
•U  tyrmanj  over  body  and  souL  But  the 
liie-crcMs  of  wisdom  is  shining  from  hill- 
top to  hiU-top,  and  is  rapidly  bounding 
firom  land  to  land.  Aggressions  into  the 
kingdom  of  darkness  hisye  commenced. 
We  do  not  cry  **hayoc  and  bloodshed/' 
but  ire  do  say  ''let  there  be  light." 


<»w#»######^^ 


Inddnts  in  the  Barly  Life  of  Isaae 
T.  Hopper. 

BY  LYDIA  MAKIA  CHILD. 

Thk  fearlessness  and  firmness  of  char- 
actor,  which  he  inherited  from  both 
imtiier  and  mother,  manifested  itself  in 
manLy  ways.  He  had  a  lamb  whose 
homa  were  crooked,  and  had  a  tendency 
to  turn  in.  His  father  had  given  it  to 
him  for  his  own,  on  condition,  that  he 
should  keep  the  horns  carefully  filed,  so 
that  th^  should  not  hurt  the  animaL 
He  had  a  small  file  on  purpose,  and  took 
such  excellent  care  of  his  pet,  that 
it  soon  became  rery  much  attached  to 
him,  and  trotted  about  after  him  like  a 
dog.  When  he  was  about  five  or  six 
yean  old,  Britidi  soldiers  came  into  the 
neighborhood  to  seize  provisions  for  the 
army,  according  to  their  custom  during 
the  revolutionary  war.  They  tied  the 
feet  of  the  tame  lamb,  and  threw  it  into 
the  cart  with  other  sheep  and  lambs. 
laaac  came  out  in  season  to  witness  this 
fyperation,  and  his  heart  swelled  with  in- 
dignation. He  sprang  into  the  cart,  ex- 
dbaiming,  ''That's  my  lamb  and  you 
ahan't  have  it!"  The  men  tried  to  push 
him  aside;  but  ib  pulled  out  a  rusty 
jack-knife,  which  he  had  bought  of  a 
pedlar  for  two-pence,  and  cut  the  rope 
that  bound  the  lamb.  A  British  officer 
rode  up  and  seeing  a  little  bo^  struggling 
so  resolutely  with  the  soldiers,  he  in- 
quired what  was  the  matter  ''They've 
Btol«n  my  lamb!"  exclaimed  Isaac;  "and 
they  shan't  have  it.     It's  my  lamb!" 

"Is  it  your  lamb,  my  brave  little  fellow?" 
said  tiie  officer.  "Well  they  shan't  hare 
it.  You'll  make  a  fine  soldier  one  of 
these  days." 

In  general,    his   conscience    reproved 
him  as  soon  as  he  had  done  wrong,  and 
he  hastened  to  make  atonement.     A  poor 
July  3. 


boy  who  attended  the  same  school,  usually 
brought  a  very  scanty  dinner.  One  day, 
the  spirit  of  mischief  led  Isaac  to  spoil 
the  poor  child's  provisions  by  filling  his 
little  pail  with  sand.  When  the  boy 
opened  it,  all  eagerness  to  eat  his  dinner, 
the  tears  came  into  his  eyes;  for  he  was 
very  hungry.  This  touched  Isaac's  heart 
instantly.  "Oh,  never  miud,  Billy," 
said  he.  "I  did  it  for  fun;  but  I'm  sorry 
I  did  it.  Come,  you  shaJl  have  half  of 
my  dinner."  It  proved  a  lucky  joke  for 
Billy;  for  from  that  day  henceforth, 
Isaac  slwKyB  helped  him  plentifully  from 
his  own  stock  of  provisions. 

Isaac  and  hii  elder  brother  were  accus- 
tomed to  set  traps  in  the  woods  to  catch 
partridges.  One  day,  when  he  was  about 
six  years  old,  he  went  to  look  at  his 
traps  early  in  the  morning,  and  finding 
his  empty,  he  took  a  plump  partridge 
from  his  brother's  trap,  put  it  in  his  own, 
and  carried  it  home  as  his.  When  his 
brother  examined  the  traps,  he  said  he 
was  sure  he  caught  the  bird,  because 
^ere  were  feathers  sticking  to  his  trap; 
but  Isaac  maintained  that  there  were 
feathers  sticking  to  his  also.  After  he 
went  to  bed,  his  conscience  scorched  him 
for  what  he  had  done.  As  soon  as  he 
rose  in  the  morning,  he  went  to  his 
mother  and  said,  "What  shall  I  do?  I 
have  told  a  lie,  and  I  feel  dreadfully 
about  it.  That  was  Sam's  partridge.  I 
said  I  took  it  from  my  trap;  and  so  I  did; 
but  I  put  it  in  there  first.'' 

"My  son,  it  is  a  wicked  thing  to  tell  a 
lie,"  replied  his  mother.  "Tou  must  t^o 
to  Sam  and  confess,  and  give  him  the 
bird." 

Accordingly,  he  went  to  his  brother, 
and  said,  "8am,  here's  your  partridge. 
I  did  take  it  out  of  my  trap;  but  I  put 
it  in  their  first."  Hlb  brother  gave  him 
a  talking,  and  then  forgave  him. 

Being  a  very  bright,  manly  boy,  he 
was  intrusted  to  carry  grain  several  miles 
to  mill,  when  he  was  only  eight  years 
old.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  he  ar- 
rived just  as  another  boy,  who  had  pre- 
ceded him,  had  alighted  to  open  the  gate. 
"Just  let  me  drive  in  before  you  shut 
it,"  said  Isaac,  "and  then  I  shall  have 
no  need  to  get  down  from  my  wagon." 
The  boy  patiently  held  the  gate  for  him 
to  pass  through;  but,  Isaac,  without  stop- 
ping to  thank  hun,  whipped  up  his  horse, 
arrived  at  the  mill  post  haste,  and  claimed 
the  right  to  be  first  served,  because  he 
was  the  first  comer.      When  the  other 
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boy  found  he  was  compelled  to  wait,  he 
looked  very  much  dissatisfied,  bat  said 
nothing.  Isaac  chuckled  over  his  victory 
at  first,  but  his  natural  sense  of  justice 
soon  suggested  better  thoughts.  He 
asked  himself  whether  he  had  done  rif^ht 
thus  to  take  advantage  of  that  obliging 
boy?  The  longer  he  reflected  upon  it, 
the  more  uncoxnfortable  he  felt.  A.t  last, 
he  went  up  to  the  stranger  and  said 
frankly,  ''I  did  wrong  to  dnve  up  to  the 
mill  BO  fast,  and  get  my  com  ground, 
when  you  were  the  one  who  arrived  first; 
especially  as  you  were  so  obliging  as  to 
hold  the  gate  open  for  me  to  pass 
through.  I  was  thinking  of  nothing  but 
fun  when  I  did  it.  Here's  sixpence  to 
make  up  for  it."  The  boy  was  well 
pleased  with  the  amend  thus  honorably 
offered,  and  they  parted  right  good 
friends. 

At  nine  years  old  he  began  to  drive  a 
wagon  to  Philadelpha,  to  sell  vegetables 
and  other  articles  from  his  fatheiPs  farm; 
which  he  did  very  satisfactorily,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  neighbor,  who  occupied 
the  next  stall  in  the  market.  Acoordiog 
to  the  fashions  of  the  times,  he  wore  a 
broad  brimmed  hat,  and  small-clothes 
with  long  stockings.  Being  something 
of  a  dandy,  he  prided  hunself  upon 
having  his  shoes  very  dean,  and  his 
white  dimity  small  clothes  without  spot 
or  blemish.  He  caught  rabbits  and  sold 
them,  till  he  obtained  money  enough  to 
purchase  brass  buckles  for  his  kuees,  and 
tor  the  straps  of  his  shoes.  The  first 
time  he  made  his  appearance  in  the  city 
with  Ms  new  finery,  he  felt  his  ambition 
concerning  personal  decoration  completely 
satisfied.  The  neatness  of  his  dress, 
and  his  manl^  way  of  proeeeding,  at- 
tracted attention,  and  induced  his  cus- 
tomers to  call  him  **  Thb  Lpttlb  Govbb- 
NOB.''  For  several  years,  he  was  univer^ 
sally  known  in  the  market  by  that  title. 
Fortunately  his  father  had  no  wish  to  ob- 
tain undue  advantage  in  the  sale  of  his 
produce;  for  had  it  been  otiierwise,  his 
straight-forward  little  son  would  have 
proved  a  poor  agent  in  transacting  his 
aflbirs.  One  cUiy,  when  a  citizen  in- 
quired the  price  of  a  pair  of  chickens, 
he  answered,  with  the  utmost  simplicity, 
"My  father  told  me  to  sell  them  for  fifty 
cents  if  I  could;  and  if  not,  to  take 
forty." 

'*Well  done  my  honest  little  fellow!" 
said  the  gentleman  smiling,  ^*I  will  give 
you  whatever  is  the  current  price.      I 


shall  look  out  for  you  in  the  market;  and 
whenever  I  see  you,  I  shall  always  txy  to 
trade  with  you. "    And  he  kept  lus  wocd. 

Soon  after  he  went  to  reside  in  Phila- 
delphia, a  sea  captain  by  Uie  name  ol 
Cox  came  to  his  uncle's  on  a  visits  As 
the  captain  was  one  day  passing  tlmrag^ 
Korris  Alley,  he  met  a  young  ooloied 
man,  named  Joe,  whose  master  he  had 
known  in  Bermuda.  He  at  once  aocosed 
him  of  being  a  runaway  slave,  and  or- 
dered him  to  go  to  the  house  with  him. 
Joe  called  him  his  old  friend,  and  seemed 
much  pleased  at  the  meeting.  He  aaid 
he  had  been  sent  from  Bermuda  to  Kew- 
Tork  in  a  vessel,  which  he  named;  he 
had  obtained  permission  to  go  «  few 
miles  into  the  country,  to  see  his  sosAer, 
and  while  he  was  sone,  the  vessel  un- 
fortunately sailed;  he  aJled  upon  tlie 
consignee  and  asked  what  he  had  better 
do  under  the  circumstances,  and  he  ioftd 
him  that  his  captain  had  left  direotions 
for  him  to  go  to  Philadelpha  and  take 
passage  home  in  the  first  vesseL  Captaia 
Cox  was  entirely  satisfied  with  thia  ae- 
count.  He  said  there  was  a  vessel  then 
in  port,  which  would  sail  for  Bermuda  in  | 
a  few  (hiys,  and  told  Joe  he  had  better  go 
and  stay  with  him  at  Mr,  Tatem's  house, 
while  he  made  inquiries  about  it. 

When  Isaac  entered  the  kiidien  that 
evening,  he  found  Joe  sitting  there,  in  a 
very  desolate  attitude;  and  watching  him 
closely  he  observed  tears  now  and  then 
trickling  down  hts  dark  cheeks.  His 
thought  of  Mingo,  whose  pitiful  atoiy 
had  so  much  interested  him  in  boyhood, 
and  caused  him  to  form  a  resolution  to 
be  the  friend  of  Africans. — The  more  he 
pondered  on  the  subject,  the  m<xe  he 
doubted  whetiier  Joe  was  so  much 
pleased  to  meet  hii  "old  friend,"  as  he 
had  pretended  to  be.  ^e  took  him  aside 
and  said,  "Tell  me  mely  how  the  < 


stands  with  you.  I  will  be  your  friend; 
and  come  what  will,  you  may  feel  oertain 
that  I  will  never  betray  you."  Joe  gave 
him  an  earnest  look  of  dUtress  and  soro- 
tiny,  which  his  young  bene&MiOT  never 
forgot.  Again  he  assured  him,  most 
solemnly,  that  he  might  trust  him. 
Then  Joe  ventured  to  acknowledge  that 
he  was  a  fugitive  slave,  and  had  a  great 
dread  of  being  returned  into  bondage. 
He  said  his  master  let  him  out  on  board 
a  ship  going  to  New- York.  He  had  a 
great  desire  for  freedom,  and  when  the 
vessel  arrived  at  its  destined  port,  be 
made  his  escape,  and  traveled  to  Philar 
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dolphim,  in  hopes  of  findinff  some  one 
willuiff  to  protect  him.  UnluckUy,  the 
▼evy  day  he  entered  the  City  of  Brother- 
ly Loye  he  met  hia  old  aoqaaintanoe 
Captain  Cox;  and  on  the  spur  of  the 
monMDDt  he  had  invented  the  best  story 
he  oonld. 

Isaac  was  then  a  mere  lad,  he  had  been 
in  Philadelphia  too  short  a  time  to  form 
many  acquaintances;  bat  he  imagined 
what  his  feelings  would  be  if  he  were  in 
poor  Joe's  situation,  and  he  determined 
to  contrive  some  way  to  assist  him.  He 
oonanlted  with  a  prudent  and  benevolent 
neighbor,  who  told  him  that  a  Quaker  by 
the  name  of  John  Stapler,  in  Buck's 
County,  was  a  eood  fnend  to  colored 
people,  and  the  fugitive  had  better  be 
■ent  to  him.  Accordingly,  a  letter  was 
written  to  Friend  Stapler,  and  given  to 
Joe,  with  inscructioDs  how  to  prodeed. 
Meanwhile,  Captain  Cox  brought  tidings 
that  he  had  secured  a  passage  to  Ber- 
muda. Joe  thanked  him  and  went  on 
board  the  vessel,  as  he  was  ordered. 
Bat  a  day  or  two  after,  he  obtained  per- 
mission to  go  to  Mr.  Tatem's  house  to 
procure  some  clothes  he  had  left  there. 
It  was  nearly  sunset  when  he  left  the 
ship  and  started  on  the  route,  which 
Isaac  had  very  distinctly  explained  to 
him.  When  the  sun  disappeared,  the 
bright  moon  came  forth. — By  her  friend- 
ly light,  he  traveled  on  with  a  hopeful 
heart  until  the  dawn  of  day,  when  he 
aixived  at  Friend  Stapler's  house  and  de- 
livered the  letter.  He  was  received  with 
great  kindness,  and  a  situation  was  pro- 
cared  for  him  in  the  neighborhood, 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  hu 
life  comfortably,  with  ''none  to  molest  or 
make  him  afraid" 

This  was  the  lirst  opportunity  Isaac 
had  of  carrying  into  effect  his  early  reso- 
lution to  befriend  the  oppressed    Afri- 


While  the  experiences  of  life  were 
deepening  and  strengthening  his  charac- 
ter, the  fair  child,  Sarah  Tatim,  was 
emerging  into  womanhood.  She  was  a 
great  bdle  in  the  neighborhood,  admired 
by  the  young  men  for  her  comely  person, 
and  by  the  old  for  her  good  sense  and 
discreet  manners.  He  hi^  many  compe- 
titors for  her  favor.  But  though  some  of 
her  admirers  abounded  in  worldly  goods, 
her  mind  never  swerved  from  the  love  of 
her  childhood.  The  bright  affectionate 
adiool-boy,  who  delighted  to  sit  with  her 
under  the  shady  trees,  and  twist   her 


shining  curls  over  his  fingers,  retained 
his  hold  upon  her  heart  as  long  as  its 
pulses  throbbed 

Her  father  at  first  felt  some  uneasi- 
ness, lest  his  daughter  should  marry  out 
of  the  Society  of  Friends.  But  Isaac 
had  been  for  some  time  seriously  im- 
pressed with  the  principles  they  professed, 
and  when  he  assured  the  good  old  gen- 
tleman that  he  would  never  take  SwJi 
out  of  the  society,  of  which  he  was  bom 
a  member,  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  to 
receive  him  as  a  son-m-law. 

At  that  period,  there  were  several  re- 
markable individuals  among  Quaker 
preachers  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
and  their  meetings  were  unusually  lively 
and  spirit-stirring.  One  of  them,  named 
Nicholas  Wain,  was  educated  in  the  So- 
ciety ef  Friends,  but  in  early  life  seems 
to  have  cared  little  about  their  princi- 
ples. He  was  then  an  ambitious,  money- 
loving  man,  remarkably  successful  in 
worl£y  affairs.  But  the  principles  in- 
culcated in  childhood  probably  remained 
latent  within  him; for  when  he  was  rapidly 
acquiring  wealth  and  distinction  b^  the 
practice  of  law,  he  suddenly  relinquished 
it,  from  conscientious  motives.  This 
change  of  feeling  is  said  to  have  been 
owing  to  the  following  incident.  He  had 
charge  of  an  important  case,  where  a 
large  amount  of  property  was  at  stake. 
In  the  progress  of  the  cause,  he  became 
more  and  more  aware  that  right  was  not 
on  the  side  of  his  client;  but  to  desert 
him  in  the  midst  was  incompatible  with 
his  ideas  of  honor  as  a  lawyer.  This 
produced  a  conflict  within  him,  which  he 
could  not  immediately  settle  to  his  own 
satisi^bction.  A  friend,  who  met  him 
alteT  the  case  was  decided,  inquired  what 
was  the  result.  He  replied,  ''I  did  the 
best  I  could  for  my  client.  I  have 
gained  the  cause  for  him,  and  have 
tiiereby  defrauded  an  honest  man  out  of 
his  just  dues.''  He  seemed  sad  and 
thoughtful,  and  would  never  after  plead 
a  cause  at  the  bar.  He  dismissed  lus 
students,  and  returned  to  his  clients  all 
the  money  he  had  received  for  unfimshed 
cases,  For  some  time  afterward,  he 
appeared  to  take  no  interest  in  anything 
but  his  own  religious  state  of  feeling. 
He  eventually  became  a  preacher,  very 
popular  among  Friends,  and  much  ad- 
mired by  others. — His  sermons  were 
usually  short,  and  very  impressive.  A 
cotemporary  thus  describes  the  force  of 
his    preaching:     **The    whole    assembly 
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Memed  to  be  baptized  together,  And  so 
covered  with  solemnity,  &at  when  the 
meeting  broke  up,  no  one  wished  to  en- 
ter into  conversation  with  another."  He 
was  so  highly  esteemed,  that  when  he  en- 
tered the  court-house,  as  he  occasionally 
did,  to  aid  the  poor  or  the  oppressed  in 
some  way,  it  was  not  uncommon  for 
judges  and  lawyers  to  rise  spontaneous- 
ly in  token  of  respect. — Isaac  had  great 
veneration  for  his  character,  and  was 
much  edified  by  his  ministry. 

Mary  Ridgeway,  a  small,  plain,  educa- 
ted woman,  was  likewise  remarkably  per- 
suasive and  penetrating  in  her  style  of 
preaching,  which  appeared  to  Isaac  like 
pure  inspiration.  Her  exhortations  took 
deep  hold  of  his  youthful  feelings,  and 
strongly  influenced  him  to  a  religious 
life. 

But  more  powerful  than  all  other  agen- 
cies was  the  preaching  of  William  Sa- 
very.  He  was  a  tanner  by  trade;  re- 
marked by  all  who  knew  him  as  a  man 
who  ''walked  humbly  with  his  God." 
One  night  a  (luantity  of  hides  were 
stolen  from  his  tannery,  and  he  had  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  thief  was  a  quarrel- 
some drunken  neighbor,  whom  I  will  call 
John  Smith.  The  next  week,  the  follow- 
ing advertisement  appeared  in  the  County 
newspaper:  '* Whoever  stole  a  lot  of  hides 
on  the  fifth  of  the  present  month,  is 
hereby  informed  that  the  owner  has  a 
sincere  wish  to  be  his  friend.  If  poverty 
tempted  him  to  this  false  step,  the  owner 
will  keep  the  whole  transaction  a  secret, 
and  will  gladly  put  him  in  the  way  of 
obtaining  money  by  means  more  likely 
to  bring  him  peace  of  mind. "  This  sin- 
gular advertisement  attracted  considera- 
ble attention;  but  the  culprit  alone  knew 
whence  the  benevolent  offer  came.  When 
he  read  it,  his  heart  melted  within  him, 
and  he  was  tilled  with  contrition  for  what 
he  had  done.  A  few  nights  afterward  as 
the  tanner's  family  were  about  retiring  to 
rest,  they  heard  a  timid  knock,  and  when 
the  door  was  opened,  there  stood  John 
Smith  with  a  load  of  hides  on  his  shoul- 
der. Without  looking  up,  he  said,  ''I 
have  brought  these  back  Mr.  Savery. 
Where  shaU  I  put  them?"  '*Wait  till  I 
can  light  a  lantern,  and  I  will  go  to  the 
bam  with  thee."  As  soon  as  they  were 
gone  out,  his  wife  prepared  some  hot 
coffee,  and  placed  pies  and  meat  on  the 
table.  When  they  returned  from  the 
bam,  she  said,  * 'Neighbor  Smith,  I 
thought  some  hot  supper  would  be  good 


for  thee."  He  turned  Ms  badt  towud 
her  and  did  not  speak.  After  Inwiing 
against  the  fire-place  in  silenoe  for  a 
moment,  he  said  in  a  choked  voioe,  ''It 
is  the  first  time  I  ever  stole  anything, 
and  I  have  felt  very  bad  about  it.  I 
don't  know  how  it  is.  I  am  sure  I  didn^ 
think  once  I  should  ever  come  to  be  what 
I  am.  But  I  took  to  drinking,  and  then 
quarrelling.  Since  I  began  to  go  down 
hill,  ever^mody  gives  me  a  kick.  You  ate 
the  first  man  who  has  ever  offered  me  a 
helping  hand.  My  wife  is  sickly,  and 
my  chudren  are  starving.  Tou  have  aont 
them  many  a  meal,  God  bless  yon!  and 
yet  I  stole  the  hides  from  you,  meaning 
to  sell  iheta  the  first  chance  1  could  get. 
But  I  tell  you  the  truth  when  I  say  it  is 
the  first  time  I  was  ever  a  thief." 

''Let  it  be  the  last,  my  Mend,'' re- 
plied William  Savery.  ''The  secret  afaall 
remain  between  ourselves.  Thoa  art 
still  young,  and  it  is  in  thy  power  to 
make  up  for  lost  time.  Promise  me  thoa 
wilt  not  drink  any  intoxicating  liquor 
for  a  year,  and  I  will  employ  thee  to- 
morrow at  good  wages.  Perhaps  we  may 
find  some  employment  for  thy  family 
also.  The  little  boy  can  at  least  i»ck  up 
stones. — But  eat  a  bit  now  and  diink 
some  hot  coffee.  Perhaps  it  will  keep 
thee  from  craving  anythuuL  stronper  to- 
night. Doubtless,  thou  wiR  find  it  haid 
to  abstain  at  first;  but  keep  up  a  brave 
heart,  for  the  sake  of  thy  wife  and 
children,  and  it  wOl  soon  become  easy. 
When  thou  hast  need  of  coffee,  tell 
Mary  and  she  will  always  give  it  to 
thee." 

The  poor  fellow  tried  to  eat  and  drink, 
but  the  food  seemed  to  choke  him.  Af- 
ter an  ineffectual  effort  to  compose  his 
excited  feelings,  he  bowed  his  head  oo 
the  table,  and  wept  like  a  child.  After 
a  while,  he  ate  and  drank  with  a  good 
appetite;  and  his  host  parted  with  him 
for  the  night  with  this  kindly  exhorta- 
tion; "Try  to  do  well  Jtihn;  and  thoa 
wilt  always  find  a  friend  in  me. " 

He  entered  into  his  employ  the  next 
day,  and  remained  with  him  many 
years,  a  sober,  honest,  and  faithful  man. 
The  secret  of  the  theft  was  kept  between 
them;  but  after  John's  death,  William 
Savery  sometimes  told  the  story,  to 
prove  that  evil  might  be  overcome  with 
good. 

This  practical  preacher  of  righteous- 
ness was  likewise  a  great  preacher  oial- 
ly;  if  greatness  is  to  be  measured  by  the 
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^  effect  pfToduoed  on  the  souls  of  others. 
Thioiu^  his  ministiy,  the  celebrated 
Mrs.  Fry  was  first  excited  to  an  interest 
in  religion.  When  he  visited  England  in 
1798,  she  was  Elizabeth  Gumey,  a  lively 
girl  of  eighteen,  rather  fond  of  dress  and 
company.  Her  sister  alluding  to  the 
first  sermon  they  heard  from  William  Sa- 
very,     writes    thus;     "His    voice    and 

i  manner  were  arresting,  and  we  all  liked 
the  sound.  ElizabeUi  became  a  good 
deal  agitated,  and  I  saw  her  begin  to  weep. 
The  next  morning,  when  she  took  break- 
fast with  him  at  her  uncle's,  he  preached 
to  her  after  breakfast,  and  prophesied  of 
the  hiffh  and  important  calling  she  would 
be  led  into."  Elizabeth  herself  made 
the  following  record  of  it  in  her  journal; 
''In  liearing  William  Saveiy  preach,  he 
seemed  to  me  to  overflow  witii  true  relig- 
ion; to  be  humble,  and  yet  a  man  of 
great  abilities.  Having  been  gay  and 
disbelieving,  only  a  few  years  ago,  makes 
him  better  acquainted  with  the  heart  of 
one  in  the  same  condition.  What  he 
•aid,  and  what  I  felt  was  like  a  refresh- 
ing shower  falling  upon  the  earth  that 
had  been  dried  up  for  ages. 

This  good  and  gifted  man  often 
premched  in  Philadelphia;  not  only  at 
stated  seasons,  on  the  first  and  fifth  day 
of  the  week,  but  at  evening  meetings 
abo,  where  the  Spirit  is  said  to  have 
descended  upon  him  and  his  hearers  in 
su<^  copious  measure  that  they  were  re- 
minded of  the  Withering  of  the  apostles 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  Isaac  was  at 
an  impressible  age,  and  on  those  occa- 
sions his  thirsty  soul  drank  eagerly  from 
the  fountain  of  living  water.  To  the 
end  of  his  days,  whenever  anything  re- 
minded him  of  William  Savery,  he 
wonld  utter  a  warm  eulogium  on  his  deep 
npirituality,  his  tender  b^evolence,  his 
^eerful,  genial  temper,  and  the  simple 
dignity  of  his  deportment. 

Isaac  was  about  twenty-two  years  old, 
when  he  was  received  as  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends.  It  was  probably 
the  pleasantest  period  of  his  existence. 
Love  and  religion,  the  two  deepest  and 
brightest  experiences  of  human  life,  met 
together,  and  flowed  inte  his  earnest  soul 
in  one  faU  stream.  He  felt  perfectly 
satisfied  that  he  had  found  the  one  true 
religion.  The  plain  mode  of  worship 
suited  the  simplicity  of  his  character, 
while  the  principles  inculcated  were  pe- 
culiarly wM  calculated  te  curb  the  vio- 
lence of   his  temper,  and  to  place  his 


strong  will  under  'the  restraint  of  con- 
science. Duties  toward  God  and  his 
fellowmen  stood  forth  plainly  revealed  to 
him  in  the  light  that  shone  so  clearly  in 
his  awakened  soul.  Late  in  life  he  often 
used  to  refer  to  this  early  religious  ex- 
perience as  a  sweet  season  of  peace  and 
joy.  He  said  it  seemed  as  if  the  very 
air  were  fragrant,  and  the  sunlight  more 
glorious  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 


tlW^^^M^l*' 


Or,    the 


LOTS; 

FoBCfi  OF  Gravity   in  the 
Moral  World. 


BY  BLIHU  BITRRITT. 


In  the  material  universe,  there  is  one 
grand  royal  law,  upon  which  hang  all  the 
laws  that  govern  matter  or  motion.  That 
law,  the  union  and  source  of  all  the  laws 
known  to  the  physical  world,  is  the  law 
of  Gravitation.  In  its  object,  operation 
and  effect,  it  is  to  the  material  world  just 
what  the  royid  law  of  love  is  to  the  mo- 
ral To  every  atom  of  matter  in  the  uni- 
verse, it  is  the  command,  and  the  com- 
mand is  obeyed.  '^  Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  soul,  mind  and 
strength,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself;" 
thou  shalt  attach  thyself  to  his  eternal 
throne  with  all  thy  capacity  of  adhesion, 
and  draw  with  thee  thy  fellow  atom  to- 
wards the  same  center.  Since  the  world 
was  made,  not  a  grain  of  sand,  not  a  drop 
of  rain  or  dew,  not  a  vesicle  of  air,  has 
ever  broken  that  law;  and  there  has  been 
peace,  perfect  peace,  through  all  the  peo- 
pled amplitudes  of  space.  Pervading  the 
whole  universe  with  its  socializing  influ- 
ences, it  attracts  particle  to  particle, 
plant  to  primary,  sun  to  sun,  system  to 
system;  mooring  all  the  creations  of  God 
around  his  throne,  the  common  center  of 
matter  and  of  mind.  And  there,  firm 
and  peaceful,  that  ro^al  law  holds  them, 
while  they  make  music  with  the  harmony 
of  their  motions,  singing  as  they  revolve 
in  the  orbits  which  it  prescribed  them 
when  eternity  was  young,  and  which 
shaU  remain  unaltered  by  a  hair,  when 
eternity  shall  be  old.  Upon  the  almighty 
and  omnipresent  force  of  that  law,  de- 
pends the  destiny  of  worlds  which  geo- 
metry never  measured,  the  condition  of 
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beings  outreaohin);  the  arithmetio  of  an- 
gels. Should  it  release  its  hold  upon  a 
single  atom  of  matter  floating  along  the 
su^ess  disk  of  non-existence,  trembling 
would  run  through  all  those  innumerable 
creations,  '*  and  signs  of  woe  unutterable 
that  all  was  lost."  Suppose,  now,  that 
some  human  goTemment  should  under- 
take to  suspend  the  operation  or  existence 
of  this  royal  law  of  the  physical  world. 
And  suppose  that  its  puny  arm  could 
palsy  that  all  pervading,  concentrating 
force;  what  mind  could  not  oonoeiye  the 
wild  catastrophe  that  would  ensue 
through  the  material  universe  1  Millions 
of  millions  of  suns  would  be  quenched 
simultaneously  in  everlasting  ni^t.  All 
the  worlds  they  lighted  and  1^,  would 
crumble  in  their  orbits  into  the  minutest 
divisions  of  matter,  filling  the  whole  im- 
mensity of  space  with  hostile  atoms,  each 
at  war  with  its  fellow,  repelling  its  so- 
ciety, and  dashing  on  in  its  centrifugal 
madness,  to  *'  make  confusion  worse  con- 
founded." All  the  beings  that  peopled 
those  decomposed  worlds,  would  float 
promiscuous  and  dismembered  over  the 
black  surges  of  the  boundless  chaos;  and 
not  a  throb  of  life  nor  a  ray  of  light 
would  beat  or  shine  amid  the  ruins  of 
the  Desuniverse.  Can  any  one  doubt 
for  a  moment,  that  all  this,  and  more 
than  we  can  conceive  of  ruin,  would  be 
the  instantaneous  consequence  of  destroy- 
ing the  great  law  of  gravitation?  But 
what  is  all  this  ;  what  to  God  and  his 
moral  universe  is  all  this  dire  disaster, 
this  wreck  of  matter  and  crush  of  worlds; 
what  this  disruption  of  every  vein  of  life 
and  form  of  iMauty;  what  is  all  this  to 
that  other  and  more  dreadful  catastrophe 
which  war  would  produce,  when  it  reach- 
es up  and  essays  to  paralyze,  with  its 
iron  hand,  the  great  law  of  Love,  the 
law  of  Gravitation  in  the  moral  world, 
which  attracts  and  centers  around  the 
heart  of  Grod,  all  the  hearts  that  beat 
with  spiritual  existence  \  Amid  the  de- 
composition of  the  material  universe, 
every  undjring  spirit  would  be  safe  from 
the  general  ruin,  nor  verge  a  hair  from 
its  moral  orbit,  nor  be  jostled  from  its 
centripetal  tendency  towards  its  great 
Source  and  Center.  But  in  that  other 
act  of  immeasurable  iniquity^  man  would 
consign  the  moral  world  to  a  chaos  in- 
finitely more  apalling  than  that  which 
would  involve  the  material  universe, 
should  he  strike  from  existence  the  law 
of  gravily.     He  would  sever  every  liga-  - 


ment  of  attraction  that  attachad  heart 
to  heart,  spirit  to  spirit,  and  angel  to  an- 
gel, and  all  created  beings  to  God.  He 
would  set  the  universe  on  fire  with  ma- 
lignant passions,  on  whose  red  billows 
contendmg  spirits,  once  blessed,  now 
damned,  would  thrust  at  each  other'a  ex- 
istence, and  curse  themselves  and  God. 
That  act  would  put  a  sword  in  every  an- 
gel's hand,  and  every  harp  in  heaven, 
with  korid  discords,  would  summon  the 
frenzied  and  battling  seraphs  to  mutnal 
and  deathless  slaughter.  It  would  blast 
the  foliage  of  life's  fair  tree,  tum  the 
crystal  river  into  burning  pitch,  and  line 
its  banks  with  fighting  fiends.  Hate, 
maUgnant  and  queni^less,  would  bum 
in  eveiy  heart,  and  no  two  spirits  in  the 
universe  would  unite,  even  in  common 
malevolence. 
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BY  C.  T.  BATEMAN,  A.  M. 


Number  One. 

He  who  looks  out  upon  the  earth  in 
its  present  condition,  with  unscientific 
eyes,  can  have  but  little  idea  of  its 
primitive  state.  Here  he  beholds 
winding  streams,  bordered  by  rich  farm 
lands,  or  forests  gre^i  with  summer^s 
pleasant  robes ;  there  he  sees  the  moun- 
tains, lifting  l^eir  bold  peaks  heaven- 
ward, and  fading  insensibly  away  in 
the  blue  dim  distance ;  here  he  beholds 
prairies,  with  their  fresh  green  slopes, 
tinted  with  innumerable  flowers  ;  there 
he  views  in  wonder  the  bine  ocean, 
mighty  in  calm  and  terrible  in  storm  ; 
above  his  gazing  eye  sees  all  the  glo- 
ries of  heaven,  sun,  moon,  stars,  me- 
teors, and  clouds ;  his  ear  hears  the 
music  of  life ;  the  bounteous  earUi  re- 
gales his  palate,  and  odors  breathe 
sweet  incense  on  the  passing  breese. 
He  thinks,  perhaps,  that  these  things 
have  always  been  as  he  sees  them,  or 
that  €rod  spoke  them  into  existence  in 
a  single  day,  and  that  sometime  in  the 
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fotore  he  will  suddenly  blot  them  out. 
He  perceives  not  the  long  chain  of 
caiiaee  and  effects  by  which  the  known 
creation  has  been  brought  to  its  present 
perfection.  If  you  would  tell  him 
earth's  history,  as  developed  by  science, 
he  would  thmk  you  were  detracting 
from  Qod's  power,  by  giving  him  more 
Uian  six  days  in  which  to  build  this 
vast  universe.  He  could  believe  more 
easily  that  God  had  been  idle  from 
eternity  up  to  within  six  thousand 
years  af^o,  when  he  created  matter  from 
nothing,  and  then  built  from  this  mat- 
ter thus  brought  into  existence,  our 
stupendous  sun,  and  all  his  magnificent 
retinue  of  revolving  worlds.  In  order 
to  study  the  earth's  primitive  condi- 
tion, let  us  begin  iii-st  with  the  sun, 
the  great  central  orb  of  our  system  : 
The  sun's  diameter  is  880,000  miles  ; 
its  mean  distance  from  the  earth,  91,- 
500,000  miles ;  it  revolves  on  its  axis 
once  in  about  twenty-five  days,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  moving  through  space 
on  a  journey  of  about  18,000,000  years 
around  some  star  situated  in  the  con- 
stellation Taurus.  The  telescope  re- 
veals vast  8|3ots  upon  the  sun's  disk, 
which  pass  through  various  changes 
and  often  wholly  disappear;  these 
changes  seem  to  be  connected  in  some 
way  with  great  disturbances  and  tre- 
mendous magnetic  storms,  which  are 
felt,  more  or  less,  n^n  the  earth,  and, 
probably,  upon  all  the  other  planeta 
The  sUn  is  the  source  also  of  much  of 
the  light  and  heat  that  give  life  and 
motion  to  the  solar  system;  By  means 
of  the  new  science  of  Spectrum  Analy- 
sis, we  have  learned  many  facts  about 
the  Sim  hitherto  unknown  ;  we  learn 
that  the  sun  has  at  least  eighteen  ele- 
ments cotnmon  to  it  and  the  earth ; 
that  it  contains  several  elements  not 
yet  found  on  earth  ;  that  oxygen  is  not 
found  in  the  sun ;  that  it  is  a  liquid 
mam  of  incandescent  matter ;  that  this 
liquid  mass  is  surrounded  by  a  gHseous 
envelofie  four  hundred  miles  in  depth, 
containing  eighteen  of  the  elements 
found  in  the  lower  mass,  and  destined 


in  time  to  form  part  of  the  sun's  solid 
crust ;  that  outside  this  is  another  en- 
velope six  thousand  miles  in  depth  call- 
ed the  chromysphere  of  the  sun,  com- 
posed largely  of  incandescent  hydrogen ; 
that  still  outside  of  this  is  another  en- 
velope hundreds  of  thousands  of  miles 
in  thickness,  corresponding  to  our  at- 
mosphere ;  that  lastly,  outside  of  all, 
is  the  solar  corona,  somewhat  resem- 
bling our  aurora  polarls.  Hence,  we 
see  Uiat  the  sun  is  a  vast  globe  of  fiixe, 
surrounded  by  gaseous  envelopes,  ar- 
ranged according  to  their  respective 
densities.  The  question  may  be  asked, 
what  keeps  this  great  fire  in  operation  1 
From  whence  does  the  fuel  come  ]  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
this  fire  is  not  the  result  of  combus- 
tion, but  rather  the  result  of  the  war 
of  two  great  forces  in  nature — ^gravi- 
tation  and  heat.  Without  gravitation 
matter  would  tend  to  division,  and  the 
sun,  as  well  as  other  bodies,  would  fall 
into  fragments  too  minute  for  even  the 
strongest  microscopic  eye,  and  would 
be  disseminated  through  space;  but, 
without  heat,  gravitation  would  con- 
tract all  bodies  into  almost  infinitely 
smaller  spaces.  In  the  sun  this  war 
goes  on  and  on  through  the  ages,  slowly 
but  surely  gravitation  is  getting  the 
mastery,  and  as  the  body  of  the  sun 
contracts  that  very  contraction  devel- 
opes  heat  for  the  use  of  its  dependent 
worlds.  Contraction  goes  on,  the  heat 
is  radiating  through  space,  and  some- 
time in  the  far  distant  fdture,  when  the 
sun  shall  have  been  sufficiently  dimin- 
ished in  volume,  and  cooled  enough, 
its  chromosphere  will  condense  upon 
the  sun's  rough,  rocky  crust,  forming 
mighty  oceans,  and  encircling  all  with- 
in its  airy  robe,  an  atmosphere  will 
rest  upon  a  sedate  and  habitable  world. 
The  sun  in  its  present  condition  is  an 
image  of  the  earth  in  its  morning  of 
life.  By  the  aid  of  science  we  can 
trace  the  history  of  our  planet  back, 
through  its  various  changes,  until  we 
see  it  a  molton  globe  of  fire,  shining 
like  a  tiny  star  upon  the  inhabitants 
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of  some  diatant  world,  and  ever  near 
it,  in  its  elliptical  coarse,  its  companion, 
the  moon,  shining  too  with  unborrowed 
light.  We  may  go  even  farther,  until 
we  see  it  in  its  vaporous  condition,  en< 
circled  by  a  band  of  cloud-like  matter, 
resembling  one  of  Saturn's  rings. 
Thus  feur  science  can  go  with  consider- 
able certainty ;  but  here  it  stops,  upon 
the  borders  of  infinity,  and  turns  back 
wearied  with  its  long  flight. 


■^^^^^^^^vw^ 


TEE  BSBHIT  07  TEE  TESBAID. 

BY  JOHK  O.  WHITTIER. 

O,  STRONG,  upwelling  prayers  of  faith, 
From  inmost  founts  of  life  we  start — 

The  spirit's  pulse,  the  vital  breath 
Of  soul  and  heart! 

From  pastoral  toil,  from  traffic's  din, 
Alone,  in  crowds,  at  home,  abroad. 

Unheard  of  man,  ye  enter  in 
The  ear  of  God. 

Ye  brook  no  force  and  measured  tasks. 
Nor  weary  rote,  nor  formal  chains; 

The  simple  heart,  that  freely  asks 
In  love,  obtains. 

For  man  the  living  temple  is: 
The  mercy-seat  and  cherubim, 

And  all  the  holy  mysteries, 
He  bears  with  him. 

And  most  avails  the  prayer  of  love, 
Which,  wordless,  shapes  itself  in  deeds, 

And  wearies  Heaven  for  naught  above 
Our  common  needs 

Which  brings  to  God's  all-perfect  will 
That  trust  of  his  undoubtin^  child. 

Whereby  all  seeming  good  and  ill 
Are  reconciled. 

And,  seeking  not  for  special  signs 

Of  favor,  is  content  to  fall 
Within  the  providence  that  shines 

And  rains  on  all. 

Alone  the  Thebaid  hermit  leaned 
At  noontime  o'er  the  sacred  word. 

Was  it  an  angel  or  a  fiend 
Whose  voice  he  heard? 


It  broke  the  desert's  hush  of  awe, 
A  human  utterance,  sweet  and  mild; 

And,  looking  up  the  hermit  saw 
A  little  chad. 

A  child  with  wonder-widened  eyes, 
O'erawed  and  troubled  by  the  sight 

Of  hot,  red  sands,  and  brazen  skies, 
And  anchorite. 

^'What  dost  thou  here,  poor  man?  No 
shade 
Of  cool,  green  doums,  nor  grass,  nor 
well, 
Nor  com,  nervines."    The  hermit  said: 
'*With  God  I  dwelL 

**  Alone  with  him  in  this  great  calm, 
I  live  not  by  the  outwud  sense; 

My  Nile  his  love,  my  sheltering  palm 
His  providence." 

The  child  gased  round  him.     *'Doea  God 

live 
Here  alone? — where  the  desert's  rim 
Is  green  with  corn,  at  mom  and  eve. 
We  pray  to  Him. 

*'My  brother  tills  bende  the  NUe 
His  little  field:  beneath  the  leaves 

My  sisters  sit  and  spin  the  while, 
My  mother  weaves. 

^'And  then  the  millet's  ripe  heads  fall. 
And  all  the  bean-field  hangs  in  pod. 

My  mother  smiles,  and  says  that  all 
Are  gifts  from  God. 

<<And  when  to  share  our  evening  meal, 
She  calls  the  stranger  at  the  door. 

She  says  Gud  fills  the  hands  that  deal  ' 
Food  to  the  poor.  ' 

Adown  the  hermit's  wasted  cheeks 
Glistened  the  flow  of  human  tears; 

''Dear     Lord!"     he     said    ''Thy   angol 
speaks, 
Thy  servant  hears." 

Within  his  arms  the  child  he  took, 
And  thought  of   home  and  life  witk 
men; 

And  all  his  pilgrim  feet  forsook 
Returned  again. 

The  palmy  shadows  cool  and  long. 

The  eyes  that  smile   through    lavish 
locks, 

Home's  cradle-hymn  and  harvest-song. 
And  bleat  of  flocks. 
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«0  diiM!"  he  wd,  ''thon  fceaohest  me 
There  is  no  place  where  God  is  not; 

Tluit  love  will  make  where'er  it  be, 
A  holy  spot. 

He  rose  from  off  the  desert  sand, 
And,  leaninff  on  his  staff  of  thorn, 

Went,  with  the  young  child,   hand  in 
hand 
like  night  with  mom. 

They  crossed  the  desert's  burning  line, 
And  heard    the   palm-tree's    rustling 
fu, 

The  Nile-bird's  cry,  the  low  of  kine. 
And  Toice  of  man. 

Unqnestioninff ,  his  childish  guide 
He  followed  as  the  small  lumd  led 

To  where  a  woman,  gentle-eyed, 
H«r  distaff  led. 

She  rose,  she  clasped  her  truant  boy, 
She  thanked  the  stranger    with    her 
eyes; 

The  hermit  gased  in  doubt  and  joy 
And  dumb  surprise. 

And,  lo! — ^wiih  sudden  warmth  and  light 
A  tender  memory  thrilled  his  frame; 

New-bom,  the  world-lost  anchorite 
A  man  became. 

''O,  sister  of  El  Zara's  race, 

Behold  me! — ^had  we  not  one  mother?" 
She  AKcd  into  the  stranger's  face; — 

'"niou  art  my  brother." 

**0,  kin  of  bioodi— Th^  life  of  us 
And  patient  trust  is  more  than  mine; 

And  wiser  than  the  gray  recluse 
This  child  of  thine. 

'*For,  tao^t  of  him  whom  Gk)d  hath 
senty 

That  toil  is  praise,  and  love  is  prayer, 
1  come,  life's  pains  and  cares  content 

With  thee  to  share." 

hna  as  his  foot  the  threshold  crossed, 
The  hermit's  better  life  began; 

bi  holiest  saint  the  Thebaid  lost, 
And  found  a  man! 

*<^ 


Fbkedom  of   Thought  Demanded 
BT  A  Roman   Catholic. — Baron  Von 
Staoffenberg,  a  Roman  Catholic,  who 
ropresentB  Bavaria  in  the  Qerman  par- 
July  4 


liament,  said  in  that  body,  a  few  weeks 
since ;  '*  Let  all  creeds  be  as  free  as. 
they  are  in  America.  The  diflsension 
in  ^e  Catholic  Church  is  daily  increas- 
ing. We  stand  at  the  beginning  of  a 
movement  which  will  become  as  world- 
renowned  as  the  Reformation.  Ere 
long  we  may  hear  the  question  raised, 
'  What  is  the  true  Catholic  Church  f 
I  do  not  say  this  to  offend  any  one, 
but  it  is  one  of  those  things  which 
must  be  said.  You  will  sooner  find 
the  square  of  the  circle  than  reconcile 
the  papal  pretensions  with  that  reli- 
gious liberty  you  affect  to  ask  for.  Let 
all  creeds  be  as  free  as  they  are  in 
A.merica.  • 


■•»»W^tf^Mt» 


Speak  Gtotly  to  the  Irring  One* 

BT  FRBDERIG  GEOBOE  LEE. 

Spesk  gently  to  the  erring  one — 

Ye  know  not  all  the  power 
With  which  the  dark  temptation  came 

In  some  unguarded  hour. 
Ye  may  not  know  how  earnestly 

They  struggled,  or  how  well, 
Until  the  hoar  of  weakness  came. 

And  sadly  thus  they  fell! 

Speak  gently  to  the  erring — 

Oh!  do  not  thou  forget, 
However  darkly  stsinM  by  sin. 

He  is  thy  brother  yet, 
Heir  of  the  self-same  heritaffe, 

Child  of  the  self-same  Qod, 
He  hath  but  stumbled  in  the  path 

Thou  hast  in  weakness  trod. 

Speak  ^ntly  to  the  erring — 

For  IS  it  not  enough, 
That  innocence  and  peace  are  gone. 

Without  thy  censure  rough? 
It  surely  is  a  weary  lot 

That  sin  crush'd  heart  to  bear. 
And  they  who  share  a  happier  fate, 

Their  dudings  well  may  spare. 

Spesk  kindly  of  the  erring^ 

Thou  yet  may'st  lead  them  back. 
With  holy  words,  and  tones  of  love 

From  misery's  thorny  track; 
Forget  not  thou  hast  often  sinned, 

^d  sinful  yet  must  be; 
Deal  kindly  with  the  erring  one. 

As  GkMihath  dealt  with  &ee! 
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Josephine  the  Wife  of  the  First  Con- 
8T1I. 


The  winter  of  1799  opened  upon 
Franoe  in  the  deepest  gloom.  The 
French  were  weary  of  the  horrors  of 
the  Revolution.  All  business  was  at  a 
stand.  The  poor  had  neither  employ- 
ment nor  bread.  Starvation  reigned 
in  the  capital  The  Austriaus  had 
again  entered  Italy,  and  beaten  the 
French  at  almost  every  point  No 
tidings  were  received  from  Bonaparte 
and  the  army  in  Egypt  Rumors  of 
the  death  of  Napoleon  and  a  disas- 
trous state  of  the  enterprise  filled  the 
city.  The  government  at  Paris,  com- 
posed of  men  who  had  emerged  from 
obscurity  in  the  storms  of  revolution, 
was  imbecile  and  tyrannical  in  the  ex- 
treme. The  nation  was  weary  beyond 
endurance  of  the  strife  of  contending 
£BU3tions,  and  ardently  desired  some 
strong  arm  to  be  extended  for  the  res- 
toration of  order,  and  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  efficient  and  reputable 
government.     "  The  pear  was  ripe." 

On  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  No- 
vember, a  large  and  very  brilliant  par- 
ty was  assembled  in  Paris  at  the  house 
of  M.  Gohier,  president  of  the  Direc- 
tory. The  company  included  all  the 
most  distinguished  persons  then  resi- 
dent in  the  metropolis.  Josephine, 
being  in  Paris  at  that  time,  was  one  of 
the  guests.  About  midnight,  the  gen- 
tlemen and  ladies  were  gathering 
around  a  supper  table  very  sumptuous- 
ly spread,  when  they  were  staitled  by 
a  telegraphic  announcement,  commu- 
nicated to  their  host,  that  Bonaparte 
had  landed  at  Frejus,  a  small  town  up- 
on the  Mediterranean  shore.  The  an- 
nouncement created  the  most  profound 
sensation.  All  knew  that  Napoleon 
had  not  returned  at  that  critical  mo- 
ment without  an  object  Many  were 
pale  with  apprehension,  concious  that 
his  popularity  with  the  army  would 
enable  him  to  wrest  from  them  their 


ill-gotten  power.  Others  were  elated 
wiSi  hope.  Yet  universal  embarraas- 
ment  prevailed.  None  dared  to  ex- 
press their  thoughts.  No  efforts  ooald 
revive  the  conviviality  of  the  evening, 
and  the  party  soon  diisperBedL 

Josephine,    with    the    deepest  emo- 
tion, hastened  home,  immediately  sum- 
moned her  carriage,  and,  taking  with 
her  Hortense  and  Louis  Bonaparte,  set 
out,  without  allowing  an  hour  for  re- 
pose, to  meet  her  husband.     She  was 
very   anxious  to   have    an    interview 
witib  him  before  her  enemies  could  have 
An  opportunity  to  fill  his   mind  with 
new    accusations    against    hw.       The 
most  direct  route  from  Paris  to  Frqns 
passed   through    the    city    of    Lyona 
There   is  another    and    more    retired 
route,    not    frequently    traveled,    but 
which  Napoleon,  for  some  unknowm 
reason,  took.      It  was  a  long  journey 
of  weary,  weary  leagues,  over  hilla  aiid 
plains.      Josephine  alighted  not  for  re- 
freshment or  slumber,  but  with  fresh 
relays  of  horses,  night  and  day  pressed 
on  to  meet  her  spouse.     When  she  ar- 
rived at  Lyons,  to  her  utter  consterna- 
tion she   heard    that    Napoleon    had 
taken  the  other  route,  and,  some  fortf- 
eight  hours  before,  had  paased  her  en 
the  way  to  Paris.      No  words  can  de- 
scribe   the    anguish  which   these  tid- 
ings caused  her.     Her  husband  would 
arrive  in   Paris  and  find  her  absent 
He  would  immediately  be  surrounded 
by  those   who  would  try   to  feed  his 
jealousy.      Two  or  three   days   most 
elapse  ere  she  could  possibly  retrace  her 
steps.      Napoleon  arrived  in  Paris  the 
1 0th  of  November.     It  was  not  until 
nearly  midnight  of   the  1 3th  that  Jo- 
sephine returned.      Worn  out  with  the 
fatigues  of  traveling,  of  anxiety,  and 
of  watching,  she  drove  with  a  heavy 
heart  to  their  house  in  the  Rue  Ohan- 
tereine. 

The  enemies  whom  Josephine  had 
most  to  fear  were  the  brothers  and 
sisters-in-law  of  Napoleon.  They  were 
entirely  dependent  upon  their  iUostri- 
ous  brother  for  their  own  advancement 
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in  life,  and  were  exoeedinglj  jealous  of 
ihe  iuflaence  which  Josephine  had  ex- 
erted over  his  mind.  Thej /eared  that 
she  would  gain  an  exclusive  empire 
where  they  wished  also  to  reign.  Tak- 
ing advantage  of  Josephine's  absence, 
thej  had  succeeded  in  rousing  Napo- 
leon's indignation  to  the  highest  pitch. 
They  accused  her  of  levity,  of  extrava- 
ganoe,  of  forgetfulness  of  him,  and  of 
ever  playing  the  coquette  with  all  the 
debauchees  of  Paris.  Napoleon,  stim- 
ulated by  that  pride  which  led  the  Eo- 
nian  emperor  to  say,  ''Csesar's  wife 
must  not  be  suspected,"  threatened 
kmdly."  divorce — open  public  divorce." 
Said  one  maliciously  to  him,  "  She  will 
appear  before  you  in  all  her  fascina- 
tJonSy  explain  matters ;  you  will  foiv 
give  all,  and  tranquillity  will  be  re- 
gtored."  "Never!  never!"  exclaimed 
the  irritated  general,  striding  to  and  fro 
throQgh  the  room.  "I  forgive!  never! 
You  know  me.  Were  I  not  sure  of 
my  resolution,  I  would  pluck  out  this 
heart  and  cast  it  iuto  the  fire." 

Such  was  the  mood  of  mind  in 
which  Napoleon  was  prepared  to  re- 
ceive Josephine,  after  an  absence  of 
eighteen  months.  Josephine  and  Hor- 
'tense  alighted  in  the  court-yard,  and 
were  immediately  enfolded  in  the  em- 
braces of  Eugene,  who  was  anxiously 
awaiting  their  arrival.  With  tremb- 
ling steps  and  a  throbbing  heart,  Jo- 
sephine, accompanied  by  her  son  and 
daughter,  ascended  the  stairs  to  a 
small  circular  family  room  where  they 
expected  to  find  Napoleon.  He  was 
there  with  his  brother  Joseph.  As 
his  wife  and  her  children  entered  the 
room,  Napoleon  glanced  sternly  at 
them,  and  instantly  said  to  Josephine, 
in  a  severe  and  commanding  tone,  al- 
most before  she  had  crossed  the  thres- 
hold, 

"Madame!  it  is  my  wish  that  you 
retire  immediately  to  Malmaison." 

Josephine  came  nearly  falling  life- 
lees  upon  the  floor.  She  was  caught  in 
the  arms  of  Eugene,  who,  in  the  most 
profound  grief,  had  kept  near  the  side 


of  his  revered  and  beloved  mother. 
He  supported  her  fainting  steps,  as 
sobbing  with  anguish,  she  silently  re- 
tired to  her  apartment  Napoleon, 
greatly  agitated,  traversed  the  room 
with  hasty  strides.  The  sight  of  Jo- 
sephine had  rekindled  all  his  love,  and 
he  was  struggling  with  desperate  ef- 
forts to  cherish  the  sense  of  wrong, 
and  fortify  himself  against  any  return 
of  clemency. 

In  a  few  moments,  Josephine  and 
Hortense,  with  Eugene  were  heard 
descending  the  stairs  to  leave  the 
housa  It  was  midnight.  For  a  week 
Josephine  had  lived  in  her  carriage  al- 
most without  food  or  sleep.  Nothing 
but  intensity  of  excitement  had  pre- 
vented her  from  sinking  down  in  utter 
weariness  and  exhaustion.  It  was  a 
drive  of  thirty  miles  to  Malmaison. 
Napoleon  was  not  prepared  for  such 
prompt  obedience.  Even  his  stem 
heart  could  not  resist  its  instinctive 
pleadings  for  his  wife  and  her  daughter. 
He  hastened  from  his  room,  and, 
though  his  pride  would  not  allow  him 
directly  to  urge  Josephine  to  remain,  he 
insisted  upon  Eugene's  returning,  and 
urged  it  in  such  a  way  that  he  came 
back,  leading  with  him  his  mother  and 
sister.  Napoleon,  however,  addressed 
not  a  word  to  either  of  them.  Jose- 
phine threw  herself  upon  a  couch  in 
her  apartment,  and  Napoleon,  in 
gloomy  silence,  entered  his  cabinet 
Two  days  of  wretchedness  passed 
away,  during  which  no  intercourse 
took  place  between  the  two  estranged 
parties.  But  the  anger  of  the  hus- 
band was  gradually  subsiding.  Love 
for  Josephine  was  slowly  gaining 
strength  in  his  heart  On  the  third 
day,  his  pride  and  passion  were  suf- 
ficiently subdued  to  allow  him  to  enter 
the  apartment  where  Josephine  and 
Hortense  had  kept  themselves  se- 
cluded, awaiting  his  pleasure.  Jose- 
phine was  seated  at  a  toilet  table,  with 
her  fiEU»  buried  in  her  hands,  and  ab- 
sorbed in  the  profoundest  gri^f.  On 
the  table  were  exposed  the  letters  which 
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she  had  received  from  Napoleon  during 
his  absence,  and  which  she  evidently 
had  been  reading.  Hortense  was  stand- 
ing silently  and  pensively  in  an  alcove 
by  the  window,  half  concealed  by  the 
curtain.  Napoleon  advanced  with  an 
irresolute  step,  hesitated  for  a  moment, 
and  then  said  "Josephine!*'  She 
started  up  at  the  sound  of  that  well- 
known  voice,  and,  her  beautiful  coun- 
tenance all  suffused  with  te-irs,  mourn- 
fully exclaimed,  "  Mon  amiy*  in  that 
peculiar  tone,  so  pathetic,  so  musical, 
which  ever  thrilled  upon  the  heart  of 
Napoleon.  "  My  friend  "  was  the  term 
of  endearment  with  which  she  invaria- 
bly addressed  her  husband.  Napoleon 
was  vanquished.  He  extended  his 
hand  to  hijs  deeply-wronged  wife.  She 
threw  herself  into  his  arms,  pillowed 
her  aching  head  upon  his  bosom,  and  in 
the  fullness  of  blended  joy  and  anguish 
wept  convulsively.  An  explanation  of 
several  hours  ensued.  Every  shade  of 
suspicion  was  obliterated  from  his 
mind.  He  received  Josephine  again  to 
his  entire  confidence,  and  this  confi- 
dence was  never  again  interrupted. 

When  Napoleon  landed  at  Prejus, 
he  was  received  with  the  utmost  en- 
thusiastic demonstrations  of  delight. 
There  was  a  universal  impression  Uiat 
the  hero  of  Italy,  the  conqueror  of 
Egypt,  had  returned  thus  unexpectedly 
to  France  for  the  accomplishment  of 
some  magnificent  enterprise;  yet  no 
one  knew  what  to  anticipate.  The 
moment  the  frigate  dropped  anchor  in 
the  bay,  and  it  was  announced  that 
Napoleon  was  on  board,  thousands  sur- 
rounded the  vessel  in  boats,  and  the 
air  was  filled  with  enthusiastic  excla- 
mations. His  journey  to  Paris  was 
one  continued  scene  of  triumph. 
Crowds  gathered  around  him  at  every 
stopping-place,  intoxicated  with  joy. 
The  bells  rang  their  merriest  peals; 
the  booming  of  cannon  echoed  along 
the  hiirsides,  and  brilliant  bonfires  by 
night  blazed  upon  every  eminence. 
Upon  his  arrival  in  Paris,  the  soldiers, 
reoognizing  their  leader  in  so    many 


brilliant  victories^  greeted  him  with  in- 
describable enthuaiasai,   and   ories    of 
"  Vive  Bonaparte!"  resounded  tbroagli 
the     metropolis.       His    saloon,    ever 
thronged  with  genereds  and  statesmen, 
and  ail  who  were  most  illostriottB  in  in- 
tellect and  rank,  resembled  the  ooort  of 
a  monarch.     Even  the  most  prominent 
men  in  the  Directory,  disgusted  with 
the  pn^ress  of   measures  which  tbey 
eould  not  control,  uiged  him  to  gnuip 
the  reins  of  power,  assuring  him  that 
there  was  no  hope  for  France  but  in  his 
strong  arm.      In  less  than  four  weeks 
€rom  his  arrival  in  Paris,  the  execimted 
government  was  overturned.  Napolecm, 
Sieyes,  and  Ducos  were  apointed  con- 
suls,  and   twenty-five  members    were 
appointed  from  each  of  the  councils  to 
unite   with  the  consuls  in  forming  a 
new     constitution.       One    unanimoos 
voice  of  approval  rose  from  all  parts  of 
France   in   view  of  this  change.     No 
political   movement  could   take    place 
more   strongly  confirmed  by  the  popu- 
lar will.     Napoleon  hastened  from  the 
scenes  of  peril  and  agitation  through 
which  he  had  passed  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  change,  that  he  might  be 
the  first  to  announce  to  Josephine  the 
political  victory  he  had  acheived. 

During  the  perilous  day,  when,  in 
the  midst  of  outcries,  dA^^gsm,  and 
drawn  swords,  he  had  been  contending 
with  the  Council  of  the  Five  Hundred, 
he  could  find  not  even  one  moment  to 
dispatch  a  note  from  Bt  Cloud  to  lus 
wife.  The  previous  day  he  had  kept 
her  constantly  informed  of  the  prog- 
ress of  events.  Josephine  remained 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  19th  of 
November,  from  morning  until  even- 
ing, without  sight  or  tidings  of  her 
husband.  She  Ibiew  that,  in  the  fierce 
strife  of  parties  in  France,  there  was 
no  safety  for  life ;  and  when  the  dark- 
ness of  night  settled  down  around  her, 
and  still  no  word  from  her  Napdeon, 
her  anxiety  amounted  almost  to  dis- 
traction. Several  weary  hours  of  sus- 
pense lingered  slowly  along,  when,  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  she  heard 
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ih»   well-known  footsteps  of  her  hus- 
bmid  upon  the  stairs. 

She  ^rang  to  meet  him.  He  fondly 
dasped  her  in  his  arms,  and  assured 
her  that  he  had  not  spoken  to  a  single 
individual  since  he  had  taken  the  oaths 
qC  the  office,  that  the  voice  of  his  Jo- 
sephine might  be  the  first  to  congratu- 
late him  on  his  virtual  accession  to  the 
empire  of  France.  An  animated  con- 
versation ensued,  and  then  Napoleon, 
throwing  himself  upon  his  couch  for  a 
fe^r  moments'  repose,  gayljr  said, 
**  Good  night,  my  Josephine  !  to-mor- 
row we  sleep  in  the  Luxembourg." 

The  next  day  the  three  consuls  met 
in  Paris.  His  colleagues,  however, 
immediately  perceived  that  the  tower- 
ing ambition  of  Napoleon  would  brook 
no  rivaL  He  showed  them  the  ab- 
surdity of  their  plans,  and  compeUed 
them  to  assent  to  the  superior  wisdom 
of  his  own. 

In  this  most  astonishing  revolution, 
thus  suddenly  accomplished,  and  with- 
out the  shedding  of  a  drop  of  blood. 
Napoleon  was  much  indebted  to  the  in- 
fluence which  his  wife  had  exerted  in 
his  behalf  during  his  absence  in 
Egypt. 
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Zmpresdons  of  Children. 


BY  HENRY   WARD    BEECHER. 

Children  think  much  more,  and 
much  more  deeply,  than  we  are  aware, 
upon  religious  subjects. 

I  remember  that  I  was  seriously  ex- 
ercised upon  the  doctrines  of  election, 
froo  agency,  etc.,  by  the  time  that  I  was 
eight  years  old.  I  was  brought  up  on 
doctrine.  The  things  that  most  in- 
fluence children  are  acted  things,  not 
things  that  are  said. 

I  don't  remember  to  have  been  af- 
fected by  any  sermon  until  I  was  more 
than  thirteen  years  old.  But  the  pray- 
er and  talking  meetings  were  the  ones. 


I  used  to  be  convicted  there ;  and  I 
would  go  about  trying  to  be  "  pricked 
in  the  heart."  I  had  got  that  figure 
and  so  tried  to  prick  myself.  I  wanted 
to  be  taken  up  by  some  resistless  wind 
of  conviction,  and  to  be  made  to  suffer 
such  agonies  about  my  sinful  state  as  I 
had  heard  others  tell  of ;  for  I  thought 
that  right  after  that  would  follow  con- 
version,, and  I  should  be  safe. 

I  don't  think  fear  has  much  really 
good  influence  upon  children — ^a  pow- 
erful influence  it  certainly  does  have. 
I  remember  once  we  children  were  all 
called  together  into  our  kitchen — 
which  we  thought  the  best  room  in  the 
house ;  its  windows  looked  out  upon 
trees  and  flowers,  and  its  door,  when 
opened,  revealed  the  long  line  of  road 
along  which  we  always  made  haste  to 
run  as  soon  as  we  could  gain  our 
freedom.  We  were  called  into  the 
kitchen  to  be  talked  to  by  a  minister 
who  was  staying  at  my  father's.  He 
told  us  how  wicked  boys  and  girls  were 
by  nature,  and  what  an  awful  end  was 
before  them  if  they  never  repented. 
He  told  us  the  story  of  one  wicked 
boy  who  saw  the  devil  coming  after 
him.  The  idea  almost  froze  our  young 
blood  with  horror,  and  we  resolved 
with  all  our  might  to  be  good,  that 
such  a  fate  might  not  befall  us.  But 
as  for  myself  I  don't  think  that  talk 
ever  did  me  one  particle  of  good ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  believe  I  never  did  cut 
up  so  bad  any  one  ^eek  as  I  did  that 
week,  spite  of  all  my  efforts  to  stop 
myself  by  thoughts  of  that  dreadful 
story,  and  of  how  I  should  feel  to  see 
the  devil  coming  up  the  road  after  me. 

I  remember  that  one  Sunday  morn- 
ing, as  soon  as  I  awoke,  I  began  to 
play,  picking  the  cotton  oat  of  the 
quUt,  and  rolling  it  into  balls  to  throw 
at  my  brother.  Suddenly  came  the 
thought  "  You  wicked  boy  !  to  begin 
the  ^bbath  by  playing." 

At  once  I  was  condemned,  and  duck- 
ed beneath  the  bed  clothes  least  some- 
thing dreadful  should  catch  me.  There 
I  lay  quietly  five  minutes,  as  long  as  I 
ever  kept  still. 
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There  came  a  woman  to  live  with  ms 
— Aunty  Chandler  we  were  taaght  to 
qall  her ;  she  became  mj  fast  friend, 
and  used  to  beg  me  off  from  whippings. 
There  was  a  tree  whose  apples  used  to 
get  me  up  and  out  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. I  was  often  whipped  for  stealing 
them  ;  but  whippings  used  to  make  me 
very  brava  One  morning,  just  as  I 
was  stealing  out  to  go  for  the  apples. 
Aunty  Chandler  stopped  me.  "  Oh  ! 
Harry,"  she  said,  tears  rolling  down  her 
face,  **  I  cannot  bear  to  have  you  whip- 
ped so  ;  why  will  you  go  and  get  those 
apples  f ' 

This  was  a  new  idea.  It  had  never 
struck  me  that  Aunty  C.  got  the  whip- 
pings on  her  heart  After  that  there 
were  not  ropes  enough  in  old  Connecti- 
cut to  draw  my  young  feet  to  that  tree. 

In  those  days  people  used  to  get  to- 
gether and  pray  and  make  a  solemn 
time  of  it  when  a  train  of  emigrants 
were  about  to  start  for  Ohio.  It  was 
almost  as  if  they  were  to  start  for  an- 
other world.  Well  do  I  remember  the 
long  lines  of  white-covered  wagons  that 
used  to  wind  through  Litchfield,  and  I 
used  to  run  into  the  house  and  hide 
under  the  table  that  they  might  not 
steal  and  carry  me  off.  Well,  the  time 
came  when  Aimty  Chandler  went  away 
in  one  of  those  slow-moving  traina  I 
shall  never  forget  it.  I  thought  I  was 
near  the  end  of  my  gospel  when  she 
went.  Her  life  was  strong  in  its  good 
influence  upon  me.  Next  came  a  ne- 
gro servant  He  was  my  next  evange- 
list I  used  to  watch  him  in  the  field, 
and  in  the  house,  and  even  now,  with 
my  mature  reflection,  I  cannot  remem- 
ber ever  to  have  seen  him  do  a  wrong 
act  Ab  I  worked  beside  him  in  the 
field,  he  used  to  tell  me  his  experience, 
and  where  he  learned  this  and  that 
hymn  ;  and  then  he  would  sing  as  only 
the  Airican  can  sing,  and  I  used  to 
wish  that  I  could  have  such  religion  as 
that  n^px>  enjoyed.  When  we  went 
to  bed — he  and  I  slept  in  the  same  gar- 
ret, he  in  one  comer  and  I  in  the  other ; 
0ome  people  would  think  it  a  dreadful 


thing  to  have  to  share  a  garret  with  a 
negro — ^when  we  went  to  bed  he  used 
to  pile  his  pillows  up  behind  him  ao 
that  he  could  lie  sitting  up,  take  his 
hymn-book,  fasten  his  candle  up  some- 
where, so  that  he  could  see,  and  com- 
menoe  having  a  regular  good  time. 
He  would  sing  hymn  after  hynm  with, 
such  relish  and  enjoyment^  the  big  tean 
frequently  rolling  down  his  dark  face, 
that  I  used  to  be  cut  to  the  heart  with 
remorse,  that  I,  a  miniater's  aon, 
brought  up  with  every  advantage, 
should  be  so*  much  worse  than  a  poor 
negro.  I  would  lie  there  and  pretend 
to  be  asleep,  while  all  the  time  he  waa 
singing  right  at  my  conscience,  and  I 
was  crying  heartily  to  hear  him.  Oh  ! 
how  glad  I  should  have  been  could  I 
have  changed  places  with  that  poor 
negro  serving -man,  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  cheating  him.  I  think  that  living, 
acted  out  religion,  does  more  good  to 
children  than  all  the  talking  that  can 
be  done,  though  talking,  certainly* 
should  not  be  omitted.  Tbat  African 
did  me  more  good  than  all  the  minuh 
ters  that  ever  came  to  my  father's 
house. 


^mtftff^^H*^ 


A  Scene  in  a  House  of  Worship. 
— The  Bishop  of  Manchester  concluded 
his  sermon  at  the  consecration  of  a 
church  on  the  26th  ult,  with  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote  :  A  few  weeks  ago 
they  had  in  Manchester  a  week  of 
spepial  service,  held  in  six  churches, 
in  the  most  densely  populated  part  of 
the  city,  and  at  these  services  all  aeats 
were  free  to  those  who  choose  to  oc- 
cupy them.  One  evening  a  gentleman 
at  one  of  these  meetings  saw  two 
working  men,  and  told  them  to  go  to 
any  pew  in  which  they  could  get  8eat& 
They  took  their  places  in  a  pew,  and 
soon  afterward  a  lady  came,  and  asked 
them,  "  What  do  you  want  there  f 
That's  my  seat."  One  of  the  men  said 
to  the  other,  ''  Come  along.  Bill ;  let's 
be  off.  I  told  you  this  was  too  swell  a 
place."  He  (tbe  Bishop)  left  his  au- 
dience to  draw  their  own  inferenoa 
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Nature  a  Ifinister  of  Eapjdness- 


BT    HENRY  WARD   BEECHER. 


The  secret  of  happiness  lies  in  the 
health  of  the  whole  mind,  and  in  giv- 
ing to  each  faculty  due  occupation,  and 
in  the  natural  order  of  their  superiori- 
tiee,  the  Divine  first,  the  human  second, 
the  material  last.  And  every  one  can 
find,  but  in  different  degrees,  the  food 
for  all  their  faculties  in  that  sphere  into 
which  God  has  cast  their  lot  Instead 
of  seeking  happiness  by  going  out  of 
our  place,  our  skill  should  be  to  find  it 
where  we  are.  Our  pleasures,  like 
honey,  should  be  extracted  not  from  a 
few  stately  flowers,  named  and  classic, 
bat  from  the  whole  multitude,  great 
and  small,  which  God  has  sown  with 
profuse  hand  to  smile  in  every  nook, 
and  to  make  the  darkest  corners  warm 
with  their  glowing  presence.  Every 
thing  which  is  made  has  an  errand  to 
ns,  if  we  will  hear.  No  difference 
among  men  is  more  noticeable  than  the 
facility  of  happiness. 

From  the  grand  tranquility  that 
reigns  on  every  side  I  turn  my  thoughts 
with  dreamy  surprise,  to  those  whirl- 
pools of  excitement  where  men  strive 
for  honor,  and  know  not  what  is  hon- 
orable ;  for  wealth,  and  do  not  know 
true  riches ;  for  pleasure,  and  are  igno- 
rant of  the  first  elements  of  pleasura 
There  comes  to  me  a  sad  sense  of  the 
turmoil  of  men  fiercely  bent  upon  hap- 
piness, who  will  never  know  it.  They 
are  starving  amidst  unexampled  abund- 
ance. In  their  Father's  house  is  bread 
enough  and  to  spare,  and  a  divine  wine 
that  inspires  arior,  without  intoxica- 
tion, within  the  soul.  Why  should 
they  be  furrowed  with  care,  and  my 
onwrinkled  heart  be  purpled  over  with 
blossoming  joy  1  Are  we  not  made 
alike  9  Have  they  not  every  one, 
he  faculties  that  I  have )  Every  sense 
hat  rings  to  the  strokes  of  joy  they 


have  even  as  I  hava  And  they  have, 
too,  the  very  things  that  make  me  su- 
premely joyful,  a  hope  of  immortality, 
a  present  and  paternal  God,  the  sun, 
the  face  of  the  world,  the  clouds,  the 
trees  and  the  birds  which  keep  house 
in  them,  the  air,  the  innumerable 
grass  !  It  is  not  anything  that  I  own, 
it  is  no  stroke  of  grand  fortune,  no 
special  success,  that  rejoices  me.  It  is 
nothing  but  the  influence  of  those 
things  in  which  every  man  has  com- 
mon possession — days,  nights,  forests, 
mountains,  atmosphere,  universal  and 
unmonopolized  nature  !  But  having 
eyes  they  will  not  see,  and  ears  they 
will  not  hear,  and  a  heart  they  will  not 
uuderstaad.  As  the  old  prophet  touch- 
ed his  servant's  eyes,  and  he  beheld 
the  mountains  filled  with  the  angels 
and  chariots  of  God,  and  feared  no 
more ;  so,  methinks,  if  I  could  but 
bring  the  eager  thousands  forth  who 
pant  and  strive  for  joy,  only  for  joy, 
and  unseal  their  eyes,  they  should  be- 
hold and  know  assuredly  that  happi- 
ness was  not  in  all  the  places  where 
they  delve  and  vex  themselves.  In 
the  presence  of  these  heavenly  hours, 
riches,  touched  with  the  finger  of  God, 
would  say,  "  Joy  is  not  in  me."  Fame 
would  say,  "It  is  not  in  ma"  Pas- 
sion, hoarse  from  toils  of  grossness, 
would  say,  "  It  is  not  in  me."  And 
amidst  their  confessions  a  voice  should 
come  down  through  the  clear  air  from 
heaven  and  the  very  bosom  of  Christ, 
saying,  "  Come  unto  Me,  all  ye  that 
labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will 
give  you  rest."  In  that  rest,  which 
Christ  gives  every  created  thing,  lies 
an  atmosphere  of  enchanted  beauty  ! 

Yea,  Lord  !  that  promise  is  a  high- 
way without  a  chasm.  Ten  thousand 
feet  have  trod  it,  and  found  it  true. 
My  own  soul  knoweth  it  right  well. 
And  this  out-spread  crystal  vaudt  is  full 
of  the  light  of  thy  countenance.  This 
earth,  which  the  sun  unrolls  and  reads 
daily,  is  thy  written  parchment !  It 
were  a  dead  and  mute  thing  but  for  the 
presence  of  the  living  God.     Ajs  upon 
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mountain  tops,  the  noiae  of  the  valley 
dies  away  and  is  not  heard,  and  men's 
dwellings  are  no  bigger  than  leaves, 
and  all  the  mightiest  uproars  are  whis- 
pers, and  the  silent  spectator  looks 
down  upon  life  unharrassed  by  its  cur- 
rents, so,  in  such  hours  as  this>  the  soul 
stands  with  €k>d,  and  moves  somewhat 
in  the  eternal  course  of  the  Divine 
soul ;  while  the  eddies,  the  dark  dan- 
gers of  the  deep  pools  in  life's  rocky 
stream,  the  hoarse,  rushing,  and  im- 
petuous outburst  of  the  furious  cur- 
rents of  human  passioiis  are  so  far  be- 
low, that  we  either  see  them  not,  or 
see  them  as  a  silent  vapor  !  Thus, 
Lord,  wilt  thou  hide  whom  thou  choos- 
est  in  thy  pavilion,  and  the  storm  shall 
thunder  unheard  beneath  them,  the 
darkness  shall  be  light  around  about 
them,  and  perfect  peace  shall  abide 
upon  their  hearts  for  ever  ! 

Is  it  Nature  that  has  the  power  of 
conferring  such  religious  joy,  or  is  it 
Religion  that  inspires  Nature  to  such 
celestial  fonotions?  To  a  Christian 
heart  it  is  both.  The  soul  seeks  and 
sees  God  through  nature,  and  nature 
changes  its  voice,  speaking .  no  longer 
of  mere  material  grandeur  and  beauty, 
but  declares  through  all  its  parts  the 
gloiy  of  Gk)d.  Then  when  Christ  is 
most  with  us,  do  we  find  nature  the 
most  loving,  the  most  inspired  ;  and  it 
involves  a  deeper  significance,  in  all 
its  phases,  and  chants,  with  its  innu- 
merable voices,  solemn  but  jubilant 
hymns  of  praise  to  God  ! 

But  let  no  one  go  forth  to  declare 
what  nature  shall  do  for  him.  Let  no 
one  sound  the  key-note  of  his  own  de- 
sire first,  and  ask  nature  to  take  up 
the  harmony  and  evolve  it.  Let  one 
go  as  a  little  child,  opening  his  heart, 
and  waiting  to  see  what  God  shall  do 
unto  him.  Let  him  accept  just  what 
is  sent — clouds  when  clouds  are  sent, 
sunlight  when  sunlight  comes;  little 
things,  rude  things — sdl  things. 

The  fullest  enjoyment  of  the  country 
does  not  arise  from  stray  excitements 
acting  in  straight  lines  ;  nor  from  au- 


gust mountains,  wide  panoramas,  aw- 
ful gorges,  nor  from  anything  that 
runs  in  upon  you  with  strong  stimula- 
tions. AH  these  things  have  their 
place.  But  they  are  oocasionaL  They 
are  the  sub-base,  and  come  in  as  the 
mighty  undertone  upon  which  soil  and 
various  melodies  float  A  thousand 
daily  little  things  make  their  offering 
of  pleasure  to  those  who  know  how  to 
be  pleased. 

We  have  said  that  there  is  no  differ- 
ence between  one  person  and  another 
more  characteristic  and  noticeable  than 
the  facility  of  being  happy.  Some 
seem  pierced  with  half  a  hundred  -win- 
dows, through  which  stream  warmih, 
light,  and  sounds  of  delight.  Others 
have  but  one  or  two  stately  doors,  and 
they  are  mostly  shut.  Some  persons 
are  always  breaking  out  into  happioflss, 
because  every  thing  is  bringing  them 
pleasure.  It  comes  in  at  the  eye,  and 
at  the  ear,  at  the  portals  of  smell, 
taste,  and  touch,  in  things  little  and 
great,  in  shapes  and  colors,  in  con- 
trasts and  analogies,  in  exactitudes,  and 
in  fanciful  associations  ;  in  homely  life^ 
and  in  wild  and  grand  life.  But  others 
there  are  that  go  for  enjoyment  to  na- 
ture just  as  they  dress  for  company, 
and  receive  pleasure  formally,  and  in 
the  stiffness  of  ceremony.  They  inarch 
out  to  behold  noble  aspects,  as  if  they 
felt  bound  to  keep  up  a  respectable 
show  before  nature.  The  full  enjoy- 
ment of  nature  requires  that  we  should 
be  as  many-sided  as  nature  herself.  It 
is  to  be  considered  that  God  found  a 
reason  of  pleasure  in  every  individual 
thing  which  he  has  made,  and  that  an 
education  on  our  part^  toward  God  in 
nature,  consists  in  developing  in  our- 
selves a  pleasure  in  every  single  object 
which  exists  about  us.  So  sadly  are 
we  brought  up  in  this  respect,  that  it 
must  be  a  very  serious  education  to 
most  persons. 

As  things  go  in  our  utilitarian  age, 
men  look  upon  the  natural  world  in 
one  of  three  wa3rs ;  the  first,  as  a  foun- 
dation for  industry,  and  all  objects  are. 
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i^gKrded  ia  their  raLations  to  industry. 
OnuB  is  for  hay,  flowers  are  for  medi- 
ctne,  springs  are  for  dairies^  rocks  are 
for  qoarries,  trees  are  for  timber, 
streams  are  for  navigation  or  for  mill- 
ing, clonds  are  for  rain,  and  rain  is  for 
harvests.  The  relation  of  an  object  to 
some  oommeroial  or  domestic  economy, 
is  the  end  of  observation.  Beyond 
that  there  is  no  interest  to  it. 

The  second  aspect  in  which  men  be- 
hold nature,  is  the  purely  scientifia 
We  admire  a  man  of  science  who  is  so 
all-sided  that  he  can  play  with  £Bincy 
or  literality,  with  exactitudes  or  asso- 
ciations, just  as  he  wilL  But  a  mere 
man  of  aocoraoy,  one  of  those  conscien- 
tioua^ed  men,  that  will  never  see  any 
thing  but  just  what  is  there,  and  who 
imdst  upon  bringing  everything  to 
terms ;  who  are  forever  dissecting  na- 
ture, snd  coming  to  the  physical  truths 
in  their  most  literal  forms,  these  men 
are  oor  horror.  We  should  as  soon 
take  an  analytic  chemist  to  dine  with 
OS,  that  he  might  explain  the  constitu- 
ent elements  of  every  morsel  that  we 
ate ;  or  an  anatomist  into  a  social  com- 
pany, to  describe  the  bones,  and  mus- 
cles, and  nerves  that  were  in  full  play 
in  the  forms  of  dear  friends.  Such 
men  think  that  nature  is  perfectly  un- 
derstood when  her  mechanism  is 
known ;  when  her  gross  and  physical 
£syciE  are  registered,  and  when  aU  her 
details  are  catalogued  and  described. 
These  are  nature's  dictionary-makers* 
These  are  the  men  who  think  that  the 
hi^^est  enjoyment  of  a  dinner  would 
be  to  be  present  in  the  kitchen  and  that 
they  might  see  how  the  food  ia  com- 
poimded  and  cooked. 

A  third  use  of  nature  is  that  which 
poets  and  artists  make,  who  look  only 
for  beauty. 

All  of  these  are  partialists.  They 
all  misinterpret,  because  they  all  pro- 
ceed as  if  nature  were  constructed  upon 
so  meager  a  schedule  as  that  which 
they  peruse ;  as  if  it  were  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  science^  or  of  commercial  use, 
or  of  beauty ;  whereas  these  are  but 
sihgle  developments  among  hundreds. 


The  earth  has  its  physical  structure 
and  machinery,  well  worth  laborious 
study;  it  has  its  relations  to  man's 
bodily  wants  from  which  spring  the 
vast  activities  of  industrial  life ;  it  has 
its  relations  to  the  social  faculties,  and 
the  finer  sense  of  the  beautiful  in  the 
soul ;  but  far  above  aU  these  are  its 
dechured  uses,  as  an  interpreter  of  Gk>d, 
a  symbol  of  invisible  spiritual  truths, 
the  ritual  of  a  higher  life,  the  highway 
upon  which  our  Noughts  are  to  travel 
toward  immortality,  and  toward  the 
realm  of  just  men  made  perfect  that 
do  inherit  it.  No  one  who  has  made 
himself  conversant  wi^  the  represen- 
tations given  of  the  natural  world  by 
the  old  Hebrew  mind,  but  will  feel  the 
infidelity  of  our  modem  occidental 
mind.  When  the  old  prophet  felt  his 
sense  kindled  by  the  Divine  touch,  and 
read  the  faoe  of  the  heavens  and  of 
the  earth,  as  God  meant  them  to  be 
read,  how  full  of  meaning  and  of  ma- 
jesty were  the  clouds,  the  mountains, 
the  morning  and  the  evening,  the 
storms,  the  birds  and  beasts,  the  in- 
sects, and  the  grass  through  which  they 
creep  ! 

When  clonds  begin  to  gather,  and, 
growing  dark  and  blacker,  travel  up 
from  the  horizon  full  of  solemn  intent, 
their  folds  moving  upon  themselves, 
and  their  whole  aspect  full  of  an  un- 
speakable majesty,  as  if  they  did  not 
see  the  earth,  nor  know  so  small  a  thing 
in  their  headlong  march  toward  some 
distant  goal,  the  Anglo  Saxon  remarks 
that  it  is  a  fine  thunder  gust»  and  spec- 
ulates upon  the  probability  of  rain  ! 
The  old  Hebrew  would  chant,  in  low 
and  reverent  tone,  "He  bowed  the 
heavens  also,  and  came  down,  and  dark- 
ness was  under  his  feet,  and  he  rode 
upon  a  cherub,  and  did  fly,  yea  he  did 
fly  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind.  He 
made  darkness  his  secret  place;  his 
pavilion  round  about  him  were  dark 
waters  and  thick  clouds  of  the  sky." 
Thus  gasing  upon  the  grandeur  of  ^e 
gathering  storm,  beholding  in  it  the 
robes  which  hid  the  majesty  of  Jeho- 
vah,  the  clouds   are  rent  with  light- 
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xdngBy  and  the  heaven  roars  with  awful 
thanders  which  flj  in  terrible  echoes 
from  cloudf  cliff  to  cliff,  bellowing  and 
rolling  away  in  sullen  sounds  into  in- 
terior depths  of  the  heaven.  It  is  the 
voice  of  Qod.  It  is  the  glance  of  the 
eye  of  him  upon  whom  no  man  can 
look  and  live;  ''The  Lord  also  thun- 
dered in  the  heavens,  and  the  Highest 
gave  Ids  voice,  hail  stones  and  coals  of 
fire." 

Ab  the  burden  of  the  storm  passes, 
and  we  see  its  fiery  forks  plunging  up- 
on the  mountain  with  silent  vehemence 
we  say,  the  lightning  struck  some- 
Uiing ;  and  we  reflect  upon  electricity 
aud  lightning-rods,  upon  Dr.  Franklin 
and  his  kite.  The  old  Hebrew  would 
have  thought :  These  be  the  arrows 
which  God  shooteth  forth.  He  search- 
ethout  his  enemies.  The  Lord  sitteili 
upon  the  flood.  The  Lord  sitteth 
King  for  ever  !  All  the  aspects  of  the 
earth  ministered  sublime  conceptions 
of  Qod.  Mountains  were  his  highway. 
The  clear,  open  sky,  declared  his  gloiy. 
The  light  was  his  raiment  of  joy ;  the 
darkness  of  storms  his  terrible  apparel 
of  judgment.  Flowers  and  sparrows 
taught  his  providence  and  care. 


<WW#####(»»^W> 


Konthly  Beoord  of  Oorrent  Svents. 

The  spirit  of  intolerance,  which,  in 
the  lower  classes  of  the  Irish  people, 
descends  to  brutality,  and  is  a  partial 
outgrowth  of  the  teachings  of  the  Bo- 
man  Catholic  Church,  resulted  in  the 
fearful  riot  which  deluged  New  York 
with  blood  on  Wednesday,  July  12th, 
In  that  city  the  power  of  the  Irish 
Catholics  has  assumed  such  proportions 
that  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to 
call  it  the  ''  Established  Church."  For 
several  years  past  it  has  drawn  large 
sums  from  the  Treasury,  in  direct  vio- 
lation of  the  Constitution  of  the  State ; 
and  on  Tuesday,  July  11th,  the  author- 
ities made  their  complete  surrender  by 


forbidding  the  peaceable  parade  of  a 
few  hundred  Orangemen,  a  sodefy  <xi- 
gtnally  organized  in  Ireland  for  the 
discouragement  of  CathoHcism.  The 
right  of  these  men  to  assemble  together 
and  march  through  the  streets  was  un- 
questioned. Every  year  there  are  nu- 
merous parades  of  Catholic  societies, 
and  of  other  associations,  both  reli- 
gious and  civil,  almost  innumerable, 
and  no  one  has  thought  of  interferenoe. 
But  with  cowardly  truckling  to  the 
passions  of  intolerant  mobs,  the  Mayor, 
put  forth,  through  his  Superintendent 
of  Police,  an  "  order "  prohibiting  a 
body  of  peaceable  men  from  exereimng 
one  of  the  most  valuable  rights  of 
American  citizens.  Cov.  Hoffman, 
pressed  by  the  outbreak  of  popular  in- 
dignation which  followed  the  promol- 
gation  of  this  order,  revoked  it  and 
promised  protection  to  all  peraons  in 
the  exercise  of  their  rights ;  and  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  he  fulfilled 
his  promise  with  remarkable  thorou|^- 
ness  and  pluck.  But  his  action  came 
too  late  to  repress  the  passions  of  the 
mob.  They  had  been  elated  the  night 
before  over  their  victory,  and  the  ip- 
pearance  of  the  Orangemen,  guarded 
by  the  police  and  militia,  was  the  sig- 
nal for  a  murderous  attack  on  the  pro- 
cession, and  the  consequent  killing  sod 
wounding  of  hundreds  of  persons.  On 
Tuesday  the  Produce  Exchange  h^d  an 
inpromptu  meeting,  and  denounced  the 
course  of  the  authorities.  News  was 
received  of  Qov.  Randolph's  proclama- 
tion, guaranteeing  protection  to  all  citi- 
zens in  New  Jersey  who  assembled  for 
a  peaceable  parada  He  assumed  oom- 
mand  of  the  militia,  and  ordered  sev- 
eral regiments  at  Jersey  City  to  be  in 
readiness  for  duty.  This  action  created 
more  feeling  in  New  York,  Tuesday 
night,  July  11th,  the  Hibemiant 
(l^tholics)  held  a  stormy  meeting  at 
Hibemia  Hall,  in  Prince  street,  at 
which  an  address  was  adopted,  blank- 
ing the  authorities  for  prc^biting  the 
piuade,  and  declaring  that  they  (the 
Hibernians)  had  a  right  to  expect  that 
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tlieb  feelings  shoold  not  be  "  wantonly 
ootnged."  At  midnight  the  city  au- 
thorities met  for  consultation  with 
Goyemor  Hoffman,  the  result  of  which 
was  the  revoking  of  Superintendent 
Kelso's  prohibitory  order.  Govemor 
Hoffman  thereupon  issued  a  prodama- 
tioo,  in  which  he  said  :  ''  Having  been 
(mly  this  day  apprised,  while  at  the 
Gapitaly  of  ^e  actual  condition  of 
things  here  with  reference  to  proposed 
processions  to-morrow,  and  having,  in 
the  belief  that  my  presence  was  need- 
edy  repaired  hither  immediately,  I  do 
make  this  proclamation.  The  order 
heretofore  issued  by  the  police  author- 
ities in  reference  to  said  procession 
having  been  duly  revoked,  I  hereby 
give  notice  that  any  and  all  bodies  of 
men  desiring  to  assemble  and  march 
in  peaceable  procession  in  this  city  to- 
morrow, the  12th  inst.,  will  be  pei^ 
nutted  to  do  so.  They  will  be  pro- 
tected to  the  fullest  extent  possible  by 
the  military  and  police  authorities." 
As  complete  arrangements  had  been 
made  with  the  police  and  militia  of  the 
city,  (the  former  numbering  some  1,- 
500,  and  the  latter  about  10,000,)  seven 
o'clock,  A.  M.,  on  Wednesday  found 
the  authorities  all  ready  to  quell  any 
riot  that  might  take  place.  Greneral 
Shaler,  commander  of  the  militia,  Gov- 
ernor Hoffman,  Mayor  Hall,  and  the 
police  authorities,  had  their  headquar- 
ters in  Mulberry  street^  where  they 
could  communicate  by  telegraph  with 
any  part  of  the  city.  A  number  of 
the  police  were  mounted,  and  stages 
were  in  readiness  to  convey  others 
quickly  to  any  place.  The  Hibernians 
gathered  in  crowds  at  several  points, 
but  no  riots  occurred  during  the  fore- 
noon. A  disorderly  assemblage  at  ELi- 
bemia  Hall  was  dispersed  by  the  po- 
lice, but  came  together  again  at  other 
points.  An  effigy  of  an  Orangeman 
was  cut  down  in  Spring  street.  In  the 
upper  part  of  the  city  the  rioters  com- 
pelled the  laborers  on  the  Boulevards 
to  suspend  work.  Many  and  exciting 
rumors  came  in  from  all  parts  of  the 


city,  and  bodies  of  troops  and  police 
moved  about  in  all  directions.  It  was 
indeed  a  strange  scene  to  see  the  city 
awaking  from  peaceful  slumber,  clady 
as  it  were,  in  all  the  habiliments  of 
war.  The  Orangemen  held  a  meeting 
at  their  headquarters,  Twenty-ninth 
street  and  Eighth  avenue,  and  decided 
to  parade,  informing  the  authorities  of 
their  int^tion.  In  the  meantime  the 
police  were  busy  dispersing  crowds  of 
Kibbonmen,  who,  excited  and  angry, 
were  breathing  vengeance  on  the  Or- 
angemen. Many  of  the  rioters  car- 
ried concealed  weapons.  The  police 
used  their  dubs  most  vigorously.  Pro- 
tection was  afforded  to  Orangemen 
whose  houses  were  threatened.  Har- 
per's building  was  guarded,  and  two 
regiments  were  quartered  in  Elm  Park, 
the  scene  of  the  riot  last  year.  As 
the  hours  passed  by,  the  crowds  grew 
larger  and  more  threatening,  many  per- 
sons becoming  inflamed  with  Uquor, 
and  uttering  strong  imprecations 
against  the  Orangemen.  An  armory, 
in  which  there  was  138  stand  of  arms, 
was  attacked,  but  the  weapons  were 
saved  by  the  police.  Another  armory, 
on  Broadway,  was  attacked,  but  a  vol- 
ley of  blank  cartridges  frightened  the 
crowd  away.  At  2  P.  M.,  the  Orange- 
men formed  in  procession  in  front  of 
their  hall.  Eighth  avenue  and  Twenty- 
ninth  street,  in  the  following  order : 
Police  on  foot  and  mounted.  Seventh 
Regiment,  mounted  police,  Orange- 
men, (numbering  between  100  and 
200,)  Twenty-second  and  Eighty-fourth 
Regiments,  one  on  each  flank.  Sixth 
Regiment,  Ninth  Regiment,  and  police. 
Some  700  police  were  distributed  on 
the  flanks  of  the  procession,  next  to 
the  mob.  The  Orangemen  bore  two 
banners,  on  one  of  which  was  inscribed 
'<  Americans,  freemen,  fall  m  V  They 
avoided  wearing  much  yellow,  and 
their  band  discoursed  oxdy  patriotic 
airs.  While  in  their  Lodge  a  prayer 
was  offered  calling  upon  the  Almighty 
to  protect  them.  The  ladies  who  were 
present    then  retired    unmolested  to 
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Uieir  homes.  The  rioters  gathered  in 
immense  numbers  in  Eighth  avenue, 
and  momentarily  grew  more  threaten- 
ing. The  police  fought  them  bravely, 
beating  them  back  with  their  clubs. 
It  appeared  almost  impossible  to  keep 
the  mass  of  humanity,  surging  with 
excitement,  maddened  hate,  and  de- 
moniac fury,  from  beginning  a  work  of 
death.  Before  the  procession  had 
moved  half  a  block  down  Eighth  ave- 
nue the  frenzied  mob  began  their  at- 
tack. A  pistol  shot  was  fired  from  a 
window,  and  bricks,  stones,  and  other 
missiles  were  hurled  from  roofe  and 
sheds,  which  were  covered  with  people, 
and  fh>m  among  the  crowd  along  the 
street  The  police  again  did  excellent 
work,  and  the  soldiers  making  a  demon- 
stration, the  crowd  fell  back.  Like  a 
refluent  wave,  however,  it  again  closed 
around  the  procession,  and  ail  saw  that 
the  rioters  were  bent  on  terrible  work. 
The  attack  was  resumed  with  redoub- 
led fury.  Projectiles  of  various  kinds 
fiUed  the  air.  Even  women  engaged 
in  the  assault.  StiU  the  soldiers  did 
not  retaliate,  though  one  of  their  num- 
ber had  already  been  wounded.  Near 
Twenty-fourth  street  a  shot  was  fired 
from  a  window,  wounding  a  soldier  of 
the  Eighty-fourth.  Captain  Douglas 
was  aJbso  injured  at  t^e  same  time. 
The  Eighty-fourth  Begiment  then 
raised  their  guns  and  fired  a  volley  into 
the  densely  packed  mob,  with  terrible 
effect.  The  firing  then  extended  all 
along  the  line,  all  the  soldiers  partici- 
pating except  the  Twenty-second  Kegi- 
ment  It  is  probable  the  Eighty- 
fourth  fired  without  orders,  but  Gen. 
Yarian,  commanding  the  troops,  says, 
in  a  published  card,  that  the  moment 
was  a  critical  one,  and  had  he  been 
present  in  person  he  would  have  given 
the  command  to  fire.  The  firing  last- 
ed but  a  moment  or  two,  during  which 
the  procession  halted.  The  scene  that 
met  the  eye  when  the  firing  ceased  beg- 
gars description.  The  mob  rolled  badk 
in  terror,  trampling  down  persons,  re- 
gardless of  age  or  sex,  and  leaving  one- 


hundred  and  thirty-seven  peraons  dead 
and  wounded.  Sixteen  persons  weie 
killed  instantly,  and  many  wete  left, 
with  gaping  wounds,  in  the  agonies  of 
death.  Human  bodies  lay  piled  one 
upon  another,  blood  was  spattered  over 
the  pavement,  and  the  dying  were  try- 
ing to  drag  themselves  to  doorways 
and  sheltered  places,  marking  their 
paths  with  gore.  The  crowd  soon  re- 
turned, gazing  on  the  terrible  scene  in 
silence.  The  dead  lay  in  the  street  an 
hour  before  they  could  be  removed  to 
Bellevue.  The  wounded  were  taken  to 
fiellevue  and  Mount  Sinai  hospitals 
and  cared  hr.  On  the  morning  of 
Thursday,  thirty-nine  bodies  lay  dead 
in  the  Morgue,  several  of  the  womuled 
having  died.  Ten  of  the  wounded 
have  since  died,  making  the  whole 
number  of  deaths  forty-nina  Several 
who  were  killed  and  wounded  among 
the  crowd  had  come  thither  throng 
curiosity,  taking  no  part  in  the  attack. 
Two  women,  a  girl  aged  ten,  and  a  boy 
were  among  the  killed,  and  two  wo- 
men were  wounded.  William  J.  Lati- 
mer, merely  a  spectator,  was  also  kiD- 
ed.  Two  soldiers,  were  killed,  Henry 
C.  Page  and  Sergeant  Wyatt^  of  the. 
Ninth  Begiment^  and  twenty-four  were 
wounded,  including  policemen.  Page, 
who  was  business  manager  of  the 
Grand  Opera  House,  was  deliberately 
shot  by  a  ruffian  with  a  horse-piatoi, 
nearly  the  whole  top  of  Ids  skull  being 
torn  off.  His  comrades  quickly  aveng- 
ed his  death,  the  dastardly  rioter  faS- 
ing,  pierced  with  their  bullets.  Wal- 
ter A.  Pryor,  of  the  Ninth,  has  since 
died  of  his  wounds.  Sunday,  July 
16,  the  funeral  of  Sergeant  Wyatt  and 
Henry  Page,  of  the  Ninth  Regiment^ 
took  place  from  Calvary  Episcopal 
Church.  Ten  companies  of  poUoe,  the 
Sixth,  Ninth,  Seventy-first,  Twelfth, 
and  First  Regiments,  and  delegations 
from  the  Thii^nth,  (Brooklyn,)  and 
several  other  regiments,  marched  in 
procession.  Several  thousand  peraons 
gathered  in  the  streets  along  the  line 
of  march.     Chaphun    Flagg  detiversd 
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the  funenl  sermon.  The  funerals  of 
Thomas  Sullivan  and  other  victims  of 
the  riot  also  took  place.  Two  officers 
of  the  Seventy-first  Regiment,  while 
retoming  from  the  funeral  of  the  dead 
oC  the  Ninth,  were  attacked  bj  several 
men,  one  of  whom  attempted  to  run 
them  through  with  a  sword-cane.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  Irish  Brigade  Officers' 
Aflsodation,  Julj  15th,  the  calling  out 
of  the  militia  was  condemned.  The 
Fenian  Brotherhood  have  passed  reso- 
Intions  denouncing  Grovemor  Hoffman 
for  revoking  Superintendent  Kelso's 
order.  July  16th,  a  large  meeting  was 
hekl  in  Indianapolis,  at  which  resolu- 
tions were  adopted  regarding  the  at- 
tack of  the  mob  on  a  peaceable  pro- 
cession as  an  outrage  against  civil  lib- 
erty, deprecating  the  conduct  of  Mayor 
Hidi,  and  commending  the  action  of 
Qovemors  Hoffman  and  Randolph, 
lliree  police  officers  have  been  placed 
<m  trial  for  holding  a  meeting  contrary 
to  roles,  and  passing  resolutions  de- 
nomunng  the  action  of  the  Eighty- 
fourth  Regiment  in  firing  on  the  mob. 
The  citizens  of  Morristown,  N.  J., 
■ereiiaded  Gov.  Randolph  July  16th. 
The  (Governor  made  a  speech  express- 
ing his  gratefulness  for  the  approval  of 
his  acts  by  all  citizens,  regardless  of 
party  or  religion.  The  police  and  mi- 
litia behaved  nobly.  Governor  Hoff- 
man has  tendered  the  police  his  thanks. 
The  Police  Commissioners  have  also 
adi^ted  resolutioBS  complimentary  to 
the  foroa  One  regiment  got  into  a 
riight  confusion  during  the  attack,  but 
soon  recovered  their  order.  Further 
disturbances  were  expected  at  night, 
and  the  troops  slept  on  their  arms;  but 
no  outbreak  occurred,  and  morning 
dawned  on  a  quiet  city.  The  Mer- 
chants' Exchange  and  the  Grand  Jury 
have  passed  votes  of  thanks  to  Gover- 
nor Hoffman.  There  was  considerable 
excitement  in  Brooklyn  and  Jersey 
dtjy  but  no  serious  disturbance  oc- 
cuired.  Orange  celebrations  in  various 
dties  of  Canada,  and  in  Dublin,  Ire- 
land, passed  off  quietly.      July   17th 


the  Police  Commissioners  adopted  res- 
olutions to  prevent  all  processions  in 
the  future  in  the  streets  of  New  York, 
except  funeral  and  military,  without 
having  first  obtained  permission  from 
the  police.  A  committee  was  also  ap- 
pointed to  obtain  legal  opinions  on  the 
subject.  The  riot  was  the  self-inflic- 
tion of  the  severest  wound  which  the 
Catholic  portion  of  the  Irish  have  ever 
received  in  this  country.  Their  whole 
proceeding  in  regard  to  the  Orange  pro- 
cession, from  first  to  last,  shows  that 
ikej  are  animated  with  a  despotic 
spirit  which  would  have  been  a  dis-. 
grace  to  the  age  of  Hildebrand,  and 
which,  under  tbo  circumstances,  invites 
an  indignation  mingled  with  contempt, 
such  as  is  scarcely  felt  in  reading  the 
acts  of  the  Inquisition.  It  shows  that 
they  have  but  little  appreciation  of  the 
American  idea  of  liberty,  and  that 
they  are  ready  to  be  used  as  the  pliant 
instruments  for  the  establishment  of 
the  worst  forms  of  tyranny  and  op- 
pression. We  ought,  however,  to  re- 
member the  disadvantages  under  which 
their  race  has  labored  for  the  past  two 
hundred  years,  and  to  permit  this  re- 
collection to  modify  our  judgment  of 
their  present  conduct. 

The  delegation  sent  from  the  United 
States  by  the  Evangelical  Alliance  have 
arrived  in  Russia,  and  presented  their 
petition  to  Prince  Gortschakoff,  which 
was  favorably  received.  The  petition 
asks  that  religious  tolerance  may  be 
granted  to  those  Protestants  of  the 
Baltic  Provinces  who  are  prevented 
from  *'  openly  returning  to  the  faith  of 
their  Lutheran  ancestors."  The  peti- 
ticmers  ask  stUl  further,  in  behalf  of 
American  missionaries,  distinguished 
by  intelligence,  piety  and  scholarship, 
who  have  labored  long  and  successfully 
among  Armenians,  Nestorians,  and 
other  Christians  under  Mohammedan 
rule  in  Turkey,  and  on  the  borders  of 
the  Russian  Dominions,  that  his  Im- 
perial Majesty's  Christian  government 
may  be  induced  to  grant,  within  the 
limits    of   its  jurisdiction,  among  all 
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sabjeots  not  belonging  to  the  Orthodox 
Greek  Church,  liberty  of  worship  and 
religious  instruction,  including  circula- 
tion of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Pbof.  Porter  has  been  chosen  Pres- 
ident of  Yale  College,  to  succeed  Dr. 
Woolsey.  He  was  elected  by  a  vote 
of  14  to  5.  The  other  candidates  were 
Prof.  Gilman,  Dr.  Thomson,  and  Wm. 
M.  Evarts.  Prof.  Porter  graduated 
from  Yale  in  1831,  and  has  been  Pro- 
fessor of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy 
in  the  College  for  over  thirty  years. 
Last  year  he  published  an  important 
work  on  American  CoUeges,  giving  at 
length  his  views  on  college  government 
and  college  stxidies.  He  is  now  sixty 
years  old.  Yale  has  graduated  103 
persons. 

''  Tad  "  Lincoln,  whose  death  is  an- 
nounced, was  a  great  favorite  with  his 
father,  and  very  frequently  the  Presi- 
dent— his  private  secretary  tells  us — 
sought  recreation  and  amusement  from 
the  cares  of  office  and  the  annoyances 
of  office  seekers,  in  watching  the 
pranks  and  performances  of  this  pre- 
cocious lad.  When  Mrs.  Lincoln  was 
exposed  to  the  frowns  of  the  world, 
she  apparently  drew  nearer  to  this  son, 
and  he  was  her  constant  companion 
during  her  sojourn  abroad.  That  she 
should  now  be  inconsolable  at  his  death 
is  not  at  all  surprising. 

Eev.  Dr.  Eggleston  has  resigned  as 
superintending  editor  of  Independent. 
He  began  his  connection  with  the 
paper  as  a  Western  correspondent, 
signing  himself  *'  Penholder.''  A  little 
more  Uian  a  year  ago  he  was  made  one 
of  the  editors,  and  upon  the  retirement 
of  Theodore  Tilton  as  editor-in-chief, 
Dr  Eggleston  was  appointed  to  the  po- 
sition he  had  just  vacated. 

Scientists  have  a  new  phenomenon 
to  analyze.  A  tidal  wave  has  disturb- 
ed the  waters  of  Lake  Superior,  an  oc- 
currence never  before  known  to  have 
taken  place  on  the  great  lakes.  The 
water  at  Duluth  swept  into  the  canal, 
carrying  every  thing  before  it  at  the 
rate  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  the  flow 


continuing  thirty  minutes.  The  cur- 
rent then  turned,  and  ran  out  at  the 
same  velocity  for  twenty  minutes. 
The  people  who  saw  it  were  mueh 
amassed,  never  having  before  experi- 
enced, as  a  cotemporary  puts  it,  such 
a  "  big  scare."  They  demand  an  ex- 
planation, which  we  hope  will  be 
given. 

An  old  and  hallowed  tradition  re- 
quires the  Mikado  of  Japan  to  aedude 
himself  from  the  public  gaze.  The 
highest  minister  of  the  realm  is  rarely 
permited  to  enter  the  presence  of  Uie 
august  monarch,  and  he  has  been  abao- 
lutoly  safe  from  the  intrusion  of  all 
classes  of  interviewers.  The  prasent 
Mikado,  however,  who  is  a  youth  of 
nineteen,  of|»n  departs  from  the  es- 
tablished custom.  He  granted  a  per- 
sonal interview  with  Secretary  Sewaxd 
some  time  since,  and  now  United 
States  Minister  de  Long  has  had  a 
conversation  with  him.  It  is  also  said 
that  he  holds  frequent  personal  consulta- 
tions with  his  ministerial  council,  and 
indicates  in  other  respects  an  inclina- 
tion to  conform  to  the  progress  <^  civ- 
ilization. 

Lord  Derby  has  greatly  suipiised 
his  tory  friends  by  advocating  the  abo- 
lition of  the  commission  purchase  sys- 
tem. The  system  has  undoubtedly 
greatly  impaired  the  efficiency  of  the 
army,  and  proved  a  great  eviL  It  has 
atforded  an  opportunity  to  '^  el^ant 
young  gentlemen  "  to  l^ul  an  easy  and 
indolent  life,  and  their  fathers  gladly 
purchase  them  commissions  to  keep 
them  from  getting  into  nuschiet  A 
parent  some  time  since  bought  the 
office  of  ensign  for  his  son,  paying  $1,- 
500  for  it ;  but  the  candidate  could  nofc 
pass  examination ;  he  returned  to  school 
learned  the  multiplication  table,  and 
received  his  position.  This  is  perhaps 
a  £Bkir  illustration  of  the  worlangs  of 
the  system.  The  candid  English  mind 
seems  to  be  awaking  to  the  necessity  of 
a  reform,  and  the  support  of  so  prom- 
inent a  Tory  as  Lord  Derby  will  have 
great  influence  in  bringing  it  aboutw 
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lONTAL  IZOITSMIITT. 

BT  H.  W.  BEECHEB. 

PSBiODiCAL  excitements  are  normal 
to  tiie  bumaii  constitution.  Our  very 
life  stands  on  this  foundation.  Six- 
teen hours'  excitement  and  ei^ht  hours' 
stupor — sleep. 

There  is  in  the  human  soul  "  a  com- 
moQ  feeling,"  which,  being  roused  and 
stimulated,  renders  it  possible  for  men 
to  do  in  one  honr  the  ordinary  work  of 
ten.  It  is  somewhere  said,  "  God 
nerer  works  by  periodical  fits."  But 
I  can  hardly  think  of  an  instance  in 
which  he  works  otherwise. 

A  man  has  a  right  to  stimulate  him- 
self, for  right  purposes,  in  his  lower, 
intermediate,  and  higher  nature.  It  is 
needful  that  he  should  do  so.  All  men 
recognize  this  need  in  regard  to  busi- 
ness, politics,  social  life — but  if  need- 
ful here,  where  the  senses  and  even 
selfishness  have  much  infiuenoe,  how 
much  more  needful  when  we  rise  into 
the  realm  of  moral  and  spiritual  things  ! 
Revivals  of  religion  are  in  strict  accor- 
dance with  natural  law.  They  are  not 
to  supersede  the  regular,  <»Jm,  or- 
ganized action  of  the  church,  but  to 
wOTk  with  all  this,  as  an  occasional, 
especial  power.  Men  are  energized  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  made  able  to 
work  rapidly.  But  when  the  excite- 
ment is  worn  out,  let  it  go.  Don't  try 
to  keep  it  up  unnaturally,  or  by  effort. 
All  very  strong  feeling  must  rest 
quick. 

To  men  who  object  to  this  intensify- 
ing a  work,  or  to  repenting  in  a  hurry 
or  under  excitement,  it  may  be  said, 
"See  to  it,  then,  that  you  take  the  first 
calm  moments  when  the  reaction  ar- 
rives to  become  a  christian,  or  you  will 
prove  that  these  objections  of  yours 
are  all  mere  excuses  to  escape  conver- 
akm." 

When  men  have  a  great  stone  to 
move,  they  first  dig  away  all  the  earth 
around  it,    working    moderately    and 


taking  care  to  reserve  their  strength. 
When  the  earth  is  removed,  they  ap- 
ply their  lever,  and  now  all  take  hold. 
At  the  word,  "Now  heave,  men, 
heave  !"  each  man  stands  with  nerve 
and  sinew — he  throws  his  whole 
strength  into  that  moment's  effort,  and 
the  stone  is  forced  from  its  bed. 

Now  what  if  some  man,  just  as  the 
final  effort  were  to  be  made  were  to 
cry  out,  "Stop,  men,  stop!  Have  you 
reflected  well  on  what  you  are  about 
to  do]  Have  you  thought  whether 
you  will  be  able  to  keep  on  working  all 
day  at  the  rate  you  will  work  while 
upheaving  that  stone  1" 

This  doctrine  of  delay,  of  shunning 
excitement  upon  a  subject  which  ought 
always  to  excite  men  more  than  any- 
thing else  can,  and  which  ought  to 
cause  them  to  be  in  the  greatest  pos- 
sible haste,  is  a  delusion  and  trap  of 
the  devil,  in  which  he  has  caught 
thousands  of  souls. 
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ADBIAN  OOLLXaS. 

The  first  article  in  this  number,  was 
the  graduating  address  of  the  author. 
This  is  both  a  credit  to  Mr.  VanAuken 
and  the  Adrian  CoUege.  Four  young 
men,  and  two  young  women  graduated 
at  our  college  on  the  22nd  of  June. 
The  addresses  in  the  aggregate  were  of  a 
very  high  order.  We  expect  to  publish 
several  of  them  in  future  numbers  of 
the  miscellany.  They  were  generally 
delivered  in  a  very  natural  and  unpre- 
tending style.  We  are  glad  to  see  the 
spread-eagle  style  of  speaking  go  out 
of  date.  Another  improvement  notice- 
able was  a  general  freedom  from  min- 
isterial and  other  unnatural  tones. 
We  think  Adrian  College  students,  by 
some  means  for  several  years  past,  have 
been  noted  generally  for  their  good  and 
correct  elocution.  Notwithstanding 
Adrian  College  has  not  gained  as  yet  a 
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gi«at  name ;  we  believe  that  few  insti- 
tutioDB  carry  the  student  through  a 
more  solid  and  thorough  course;  and 
students  that  graduate  in  such  institu- 
tions are  more  apt  to  succeed  than 
those  who  have  been  dazzled  by  Yale 
and  Harvard.  We  are  glad  to  state 
that  Adrian  College  is  gaining  in- 
fluence and  stability.  It  has  a  musical 
department  under  Prof.  J.  M.  Thom- 
son, in  a  most  prosperous  condition. 
It  is  not  strange  that  the  musical  de- 
partment in  this  college  is  in  high  re- 
pute. Prof.  Thomson  is  a  very  modest 
and  unpretending  man,  and  is  thorough 
to  the  last.  If  you  want  your  children 
to  learn  the  science  of  music,  put  them 
under  his  tuition. 


It  would  please  us  very  much  to 
have  all  who  owe  for  the  Miscellany 
send  us  the  amount  by  mail  at  on<3e. 
We  gave  notice  in  the  June  number 
that  we  should  continue  to  send  the 
Miscellany  to  all  who  did  not  notify 
us  before  the  issue  of  the  July  number 
that  they  wished  to  discontinue.  As 
we  have  given  a  fair  notice  we  shall 
expect  thivse  to  whom  we  send  this 
number  will  continue  at  least  this  vol- 
ume. The  expense  of  the  Miscellany 
is  now  so  very  small  that  but  very 
few  are  unable  to  take  it.  We  give  a 
great  amount  of  reading  for  the 
cost  We  give  on  the  average 
forty  large  pages  of  closely  printed 
matter.  Where  can  any  one  get  so 
much  reading  of  so  high  a  character 
for  the  same  amount  1  The  paper  is  of 
a  very  fine  quality,  and  the  printing  a 
great  credit  to  those  whom  we  employ 
to  do  it  Our  terms  are  in  advance 
at  the  present  low  rates.  We  shall 
expect  no  one  to  delay  payment,  only 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  of  strict 
necessity. 


FB0SF1CTU8. 

The  design  of  the  Miscellany  is 
the  highest  possible  influence  upon  the 
mind.  It  is  made  up  with  great  care 
from  the  best  authors  of  the  age.  A 
part  of  the  articles  are  written  fwr  tlie 
Miscellany,  and  the  other  part  made 
up  from  the  gems,  abridged  with  car^ 
from  the  costly  and  rare  books  of  Uie 
world.  We  are  confident  that  no  other 
publication,  for  the  same  money,  pre- 
sents so  rare  a  treat  to  .the  elevated 
soul. 


>*M^^^%^»WM> 


It  is  a  very  pleasing  thing  to  us, 
that  our  subscribers  are  doing  more  to 
extend  the  circulation  of  the  Miscella- 
ny than  ever  before  Of  late  a  lady 
subscriber  in  this  city,  said  to  us,  "  I 
expect  to  visit  Chicago  and  St  I/mis 
and  be  gone  some  ten  days,  I  will  see 
if  I  can  get  some  one  to  take  the  Mia- 
cellany."  This  lady  is  highly  edu- 
cated, is  wealthy,  and  living  in  the 
highest  style.  We  speak  of  this  to 
show  that  persons  who  occupy  the 
highest  positions  in  society,  if  they 
r^illy  are  refined  and  noble  minded,  do 
not  feel  that  it  is  beneath  their  dignity 
to  solicit  subscribers  for  a  work  so  ele- 
vating in  its  inflqence. 

Back  numbers  can  always  be  fiiin- 
ished.  The  terms  are  |1.25  for  the 
year  (2  vols.)  or  63  cents  for  one  voL 
of  six  months.  July  and  January  be- 
gin volumes. 

We  invite  particular  attention  to 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  liteia- 
ture  of  our  sabbath  schools,  to  the 
Miscellany.  We  think  for  the  larger 
scholars  no  work  could  be  introduced 
more  appropriate.  Where  three  or 
more  copies  are  taken  a  discount  of  25 
cents  wOl  be  made  on  each. 

We  want  active  agents  in  all  parts 
of  the  county,  to  whom  a  most  libend 
percentage  will  be  given. 
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No.  II 


FOBMS  or  MOUNTAINS-        * 

Thou,  who  would'st  see  the  lovely  and 

thewUd 
Mingled  in  harmony,  on  Nature's  face, 
Ascend  our  Rocky  Mountains.     Let  thy 

feet 
Fafl  not  with  weariness;  for  on  their  tops 
The  beauty  and  the  majesty  of  earth, 
Spread  wide  beneath,  shall  make  thee  to 

forget 
The  steep  and  toilsome  way.     There,  as 

thou  stand'st, 
The  haunts  of  men  below  thee,  and  above. 
The  mountain  summits,  thy  expanding 

heart 
Shall  feel  a  kindred  with  that  loftier  world 
To  which  thou  art  translated .  and  partake 
The  enlargement  of  thy  vision.     Thou 

shftlt  look 
Upon  the  green  and  rolling  forest  tops. 
And  down  into  the  secrets  of  the  glens 
And  streams,  that,  with  their  bordering 

thickets,  strive 
To  hide  their  windings.     Thou  shalt  gaze 

at  once, 
Here  on  white  villages,  and  tilth,  and 

herds, 
And  swarming  roads;  and  there,  on  soli- 
tudes 
That  only  hear  the  torrent,  and  the  wind, 
And  eagle's  shriek. — Bkyant. 

"There  is  a  charm,"  says  Howitt, 
''connected  with  mountains,  so  power- 
ful that  the  merest  mention  of  them, 
the  merest  sketch  of  their  magnificent 
features,  kindles  the  imagination,  and 
carries  the  spirit  at  once  into  the  bosom 
of  their  enchanted  regions.  How  the 
mind  is  filled  with  their  vast  solitude  ! 
How  the  inward  eye  is  fixed  on  their 
silent,  their  sublime,  their  everlasting 
peaks  !  How  our  hearts  bound  to  the 
music  of  their  solitary  cries,  to  the 
Aug.  1. 


tinkling  of  their  gushing  rills,  to  the 
sound  of  their  cataracts !  When  we 
let  loose  the  imagination,  and  give  it 
free  charter  to  range  through  tiie  glo- 
rious ridges  of  continental  mountains, 
through  the  Alps,  Apennines  or  Andes, 
how  is  it  possessed  and  absorbed  by  all 
the  awful  magnificence  of  their  scenery 
and  character !  By  the  sky-ward  and 
inaccessible  pinnacles,  the 

'  Palaces  where  nature  thrones 
Sublimity  in  icy  halls!' 

the  dark  Alpine  forests ;  the  savage 
rocks  and  precipices ;  the  fearful  and 
unfathomable  chasms  filled  with  the 
sound  of  ever  precipitating  waters  ;  the 
cloud,  the  silence,  the  avalanche,  the 
cavernous  gloom,  the  terrible  visita- 
tions of  heaven's  concentrated  light- 
ning, darkness  and  thunder  ;  or  the 
sweeter  features  of  living,  rushing 
streams,  spicy  odors  of  flower  and 
shrub,  fresh  spirit-elating  breezes  sound- 
ing through  the  dark  pine  grove ;  the 
ever-varying  lights  and  shadows,  and 
aerial  hues;  the  wide  prospects,  and, 
above  all,  the  simple  inhabitants.'' 

But  beyond  their  moral  grandeur 
and  their  charms  of  scenery,  mountains 
subserve  some  very  important  puiv 
poses  in  the  great  economy  of  nature. 
Their  influence  upon  the  temperature 
and  fertility  of  vast  regions,  and  upon 
the  formation  and  direction  of  clouds 
and  air-currents,  will  be  noticed  in  the 
lessons  on  the  atmosphere.  They  are 
also  the  most  common  boundaries  of 
nations.  Frequently  the  language 
spoken  by  the  dwellers  on  one  side  of  a 
mountain  is  unintelligible  to  the  inliab- 
itants  of  the  other  slope.     And  not 
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only  the  language,  but  the  moral,  so- 
cial and  politieal  condition  of  man  is 
influenced  by  the  bold  and  picturesque 
scenery  of  mountain  peaks, 

*'  That  wear  their  caps  of  snow 
In  very  presence  of  the  regal  sun." 

Mountains  on  land,  like  mountains 
in  the  sea,  whose  tops  we  call  islands 
when  they  appear  above  the  water,  are 
seldom  found  detached  or  insulated. 
Sometimes,  though  rarely,  they  exist  in 
aggregated  groups,  extending  from  a 
common  center  and  not  externaUy  con- 
nected; but  most  commonly  they  are 
in  ranges  or  mountain  chajins,  travers- 
ing extensive  regions. 

The  great  mouutain  ranges  generally 
follow  the  direction  of  the  continents, 
and  it  is  to  this  circumstance  that  all 
large  countries  owe  their  peculiarities 
of  climate  and  productions.  "  Sup- 
pose," said  Guyot,  '^  the  Andes,  trans- 
ferred to  the  eastern  coast  of  South 
America,  hindered  the  trade  winds 
from  bearing  the  vapors  pf  the  ocean 
into  the  interior  of  the  continent,  the 
plains  of  the  Amazon  and  of  Paraguay 
would  be  nothing  but  a  desert." 

When  mountain  chains  occur  near 
coasts,  it  has  been  observed  that  their 
slope  is  steeper  toward  the  ocean  than 
toward  the  interior.  It  has  also  been 
remarked  that  the  mountains  of  the 
eastern  continent  have  their  long  slope 
toward  the  north,  and  the  steep  or  short 
slopes  toward  the  south.  In  the  west- 
em  continent  the  long  slopes  are  to- 
ward the  east,  and  the  short  slopes  to- 
ward the  west.  The  highest  peak  in 
the  world,  as  far  as  ascertained,  is 
Mount  Everest,  one  of  the  Himalayas, 
which  is  29,000  feet  in  altitude.  Chim- 
borazo,  the  most  elevated  point  ever 
reached  by  man,  is  19,700  feet  in 
height  Mount  St.  Eiias,  which  is  17,- 
860  feet  in  height,  is  the  highest  point 
in  Korth  America. 

The  Alps,  famous  in  the  records  of 
military  achievements  as  having  been 
crossed  by  the  armies  of  Hannibal  and 
Napoleon,  and  pre-eminent  for  the  pic- 
turesque grandeur  of  their  scenery,  are 


the  most  celebrated  of  all  mountun 
elevations,  and  the  highest  in  Europe 
Mount  Blanc,  the  lo^iest  peak,  is  an 
enormous  mass  of  Granit^  readuoir 
the  height  of  15,750  feet,  the  ascent  to 
which  is  rendered  exceedingly  difficolt 
by  the  surrounding  walls  of  ice,  fearful 
precipices,  and  the  everlasting  snowi 
by  which  it  is  covered ;  yet  its  summit 
has  often  been  reached  by  adventurou 
tourists  and  men  of  science.  The 
thoughts  very  naturally  suggested  to  a 
I  contemplative  mind  by  a  view  of  these 
''  proud  monuments  of  God,'*  are  very 
happily  expressed  in  the  foUowiog 
lines  : 

THB  ALPS. 

Proud  monuments   of  God!  aublime  jt 

stand 
Among  the  wonders  of  huB  mighty  hand: 
With  summits  soaring  in  the  upper  iky, 
Where  the  broad  day  looks  down  witk 

burning  eye; 
Where  gorgeous  clouds  in  solemn  pomp 

repose^ 
Flinging  nch  shadows  on  eternal  snows; 
Piles  of  triumphant  dust,  ye  stand  alone, 
And  hold,   in    kingly  state,   a  peerien 

throne! 

Like  olden  oonquerors,  on  high  ye  rear 

The  regal  ensign  and  the  glittering  spetr; 

Bound  icy  spires  the  mists,  in  wreathi 
unrolled. 

Float  very  near,  in  purple  or  in  gold; 

And  voiceful  torrents,  sternly  rolling 
there. 

Fill  with  wild  music  the  unpillared  air; 

What  garden,  or  what  hall  on  earth  be- 
neath. 

Thrills  to  such  tones  as  o'er  the  moon- 
tains  breathe? 


There,  through  long  ages  past,  those  i 
mits  shone 

When  morning  radiance  on  their  state 
was  thrown; 

There,   when  the  summer  day's  career 
was  done. 

Played  the  last  glory  of  the  sinking  son; 

There,  sparkling  lustre  o'er  the  cataraci'b 
shade, 

The  chastened  moon  her  glittering  rain- 
bow made; 

And,  blent  with  pictured  stars,  her  lustre 
lay. 

Where  to  still  valee  the  free  streams  leap- 
ed away. 
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Wbcre  aro  the  thronging  hoita  of  other 

Whose  bannen  floated  o*er  the  Alpine 

Wlu>,  through  their  high  defiles,  to  battle 

wound, 

While    deadly    ordnanoe     stirred     the 

heiffhts  around? 
Gone;  uLe  the  dream  that  melts  at  early 

mom, 

Wlien  the  lark's  anthem  through  the  sky 

is  borne; 
Gone;  like  the  wrecks  that  sink  in  ocean's 


chill 
they? 


Oblivion  murmurs,  Where  are 


Yet  "  Alps  on  Alps  "  arise;  the  lofty  home 

Of  storms  and  eagles,  where  their  pin- 
nions  roam; 

StOl  round  their  peaks  the  magic  colors 
lie, 

Of  mom  and  eve,  imprinted  on  the  sky; 

And  still,  while  kings  and  thrones  shall 
fade  and  fall, 

And  emply  crowns  lie  dim  upon  the  pall — 

Still  shall  their  glaciers  flash;  their  tor- 
rents roar; 

Tin  kingdom  fail,  and  nations  rise  no 
more. 

—WiUis  Gaylord  Clarh 

Great  as  the  elevations  of  mountains 
aeem  to  ub,  they  are  small  compared 
with  the  globe  itself.  A  grain  of  sand 
on  a  twelve-inch  globe  would  represent 
a  mountain  relatively  much  higher  than 
the  loftiest  of  the  Himalayas.  And  so 
small  a  portion  of  the  globe  is  the  sum 
of  all  the  mountains,  that  its  diameter 
would  be  but  slightly  increased  if  they 
were  leveled  to  their  bases,  and  spread 
over  its  surfjBU^ 

Yet,  comparatively  slight  as  these 
elevations  are,  showing  the  narrow 
range,  in  point  of  elevation  from  the 
sea  level,  to  which  man  is  confined, 
they  furnish  him  by  far  the  best  op- 
portunities which  he  has  for  observing 
the  phenomena  of  nature ;  and  of  all 
mountains,  those  of  the  torrid  zone  are 
the  best  adapted  for  this  purpose.  The 
celebrated  traveler  and  naturalist, 
Humboldt,  has  the  following  remarks 
on  this  subject : 

"  Among  the  colossal  mountains  of 
Quito  and  Pern,  furrowed  by  deep  ra- 


vines, man  is  enabled  to  contemplate 
alike  all  the  families  of  plants,  and  all 
the  stars  of  the  firmament.  There,  at 
a  single  glance,  the  eye  surveys  majes- 
tic palms,  humid  forests  of  bambusa, 
and  the  varied  specimens  of  musaoese  ; 
while  above  these  forms  of  tropical 
v^;etation  appear  oaks,  medlars,  the 
sweet-brier,  and  umbelliferous  plants, 
as  in  our  European  homes.  There,  as 
the  traveler  turns  his  eyes  to  the  vault 
of  heaven,  a  single  glance  embraces  the 
constellation  of  the  Southern  Cross, 
the  Magellanic  clouds,  and  the  guiding 
stars  of  the  constellation  of  the  Bear, 
as  they  circle  round  the  arctic  pole. 
There  the  depths  of  the  earth  and  the 
vaults  of  heaven  display  all  the  rich- 
ness of  their  forms  and  the  variety  of 
their  phenomena.  There  the  different 
climates  are  ranged  the  one  above  the 
other,  stage  by  stage,  like  the  vegetable 
zones,  whose  succession  they  limit ;  and 
there  the  observer  may  readily  trace 
the  laws  that  regulate  the  diminutioD 
of  heat,  as  they  stand  indelibly  inscri- 
bed on  the  rocky  walls  and  abrupt  de- 
clivities of  the  Cordilleras." 

Let  these  remarks  suggest  to  the 
reader  how  much  of  interest  the  va- 
rious aspects  of  nature  present  to  the 
observant  eye  of  the  philosopher,  and 
how  much  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
nature  is  calculated  to  contribute  to 
our  intellectual  pleasures. 


*»»»######»##»»» 


A  vessel  at  the  commencement  of 
its  voyage  may  be  in  good  condition, 
and  full  freighted :  it  may  be  navigated 
by  skilful  hands,  and  weather  many 
storms  ;  yet  for  want  of  proper  atten- 
tion to  the  conpass,  quadrant,  and 
plummet,  be  run  aground  even  at  the 
mouth  of  the  port — Ibid. 


^<^^VVVVi»Vv»»» 


He  is  an  aocomptant  who  can  cast 
up  correctly  the  sum  of  his  own 
errors. — Dillwyn. 
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AN  BVBNIN&  THOTOHT, 

Shining  with  effulgent  beauty, 
Sparkling  ever,  lovely  star ; 

Ib  not  joyous  praise  my  duty, 
While  I  view  thee  from  afar  ? 

He  who  formed  this  lucid  splendor. 
Pendant  from  bright  worlds  above, 

Bids  me  all  my  heart  surrender. 
Seeks  my  poor  imperfect  love. 

His  the  heart  that  never  wanders 
From  the  object  of  its  cares  ; 

Mine  the  heart  that  seldom  ponders 
On  the  love  the  Saviour  bears. 

Oh  for  some  celestial  kindling 
In  my  cold  and  icy  breast ; 

Then,  with  heaven  I  should  be  ming- 
ling* 
While  yon  star  illumines  the  west. 

•*^^AAMA^^W*^ 


AIT  OLSEAUNT. 

The    rippling  water,    with    its    drowsy 
tone, — 
The  tall  elms,  tow 'ring  in  their  stately 
pride, — 
And— sorrow's  type — the  willow  sad  and 
lone, 
Kissing  in  graceful  woe  the  murmur- 
ing tide  ; — 

The  gray  church  tower,— and  dimly  seen 
beyond. 
The  faint  hiUs  gilded  by  the  parting 
sun, — 
All  were  the  same,  and  seem'd  with  greet- 
ing fond 
To   welcome  me  as  they  of   old   had 
done. 

And  for  a  while  I  stood  as  in  a  trance, 
On  that  loved  spot  forgetting  toil  and 
pain,— 
Buoyant  my  limbs,  and  keen  and  bright 
my  glance, 
For  that  brief  space  I  was  a  boy  again  ! 

Again  with  giddy  mates  I  careless  play'd 
Or  plied  the  quivering  oar,  on  conquest 
bent  ;— 
Again,   beneath    the    tall    elm's    silent 
shade, 
I  woo'd  the  fair,  and  won  the   sweet 
consent. 


But  brief  alas!  the  spell,— for  saddenly 
Peal'd  from  the  tower  the  old  familiar 
chimes, 
And  with  their  dear,  heart  thrilling  mel- 
ody, 
Awaked  the  spectral  forms  of    daxket 
times. 


And  I  remember'd  all  that  years  had 
wrought — 
How  bow'd  my  care-worn  frame,  how 
dimm'd  my  eyes. 
How  poor  the  gauds  by  Touth  so  keenly 
sought. 
How  quendi'd  and  dull  Youth's  aspira- 
tions hight. 

And  in  half  mournful  half  upbraiding 
host. 
Duties  neglected — high   resolves    on- 
kept — 
And  many  a  heart  by  death  or  falaehood 
lost 
In  lightning  current  o'er  my    bosom 
swept. 

Then  bow'd  the  stubborn  knees,  as  back- 
ward sped 
The  self  accusing  thoughts  in    dread 
array. 
And,  slowly  from  their   long-oongealed 
bed. 
Forced  the  remorseful  tears  their  si- 
lent way. 

Bitter  yet  healing  drops  !  in  mercy  sent, 
like  soft  dews  falling  on    a    thimtj 

plain, — 
And  ere  those  chimes  their   last   faint 

notes  had  spent, 
Strengthn'd,  and  calm'd  I  stood  erect 

again. 

Strengthn'd,  the  task  allotted  to   fulfill ; 

Calm'd  the  thick  coming  sorrows  to 
endure  ; 
Fearful  of  naught  but  my  own  frail  will. 

In  His  Almighty  strongth  secore. 

For  a  sweet  voice  had  whisper'd  hope  to 
me, — 
Had  through  my  darkness  shed  a  kind- 
ly ray  ;— 

It  is  said  :  ''  The  past  is  fix'd  inunutabty,       ' 
Yet  is  thero  comfort  in  the  coming       I 
day?" 
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SITMMZBFASTIia!. 

Do  not  aak  how  I'd  amuse  me 

When  the    long    bright    sumn 
comes, 
And  welcome  leisure  woos  me 

To  shun  life's  crowded  homes ; 
To  shun  the  sultry  city, 

Whose  dense  oppressive  air 
Miicht  make  one  weep  with  pity 

For  those  who  must  be  there. 


Ill  tell  you  then — I  would  not 

To  foreign  countries  roam, 
As  though  my  fancy  could  not 

Find  oocupance  at  home  ; 
Nor  to  home-haunts  of  fashion 

Would  I,  least  of  all,  repair. 
For  guilt,  and  pride,  and  passion. 

Have  summer-quarters  there. 

Far,  far  from  watering  places 

Of  note  and  name  I'd  keep, 
For  there  would  vapid  faces 

Still  throng  me  in  my  sleep  ; 
Then  contact  with  the  foolish. 

The  arrogant  the  vain. 
The  meaningless — ^the  mulish. 

Would  sicken  heart  and  brain. 

No — I'd  seek  some  shore  of  ocean 

Where  nothing  comes  to  mar 
The  ever-fresh  commotion 

Of  land  and  sea  at  war  ; 
Save  the  gentle  evening  only 

As  it  steals  along  the  deep, 
Spirit-like  and  lonely. 

To  BtiU  the  waves  to  sleep. 

There  long  hours  I*d  spend  in  view- 
ing 

The  elemental  strife, 
My  soul  the  while  subduing 

With  the  littleness  of  life  ; 
Of  life  with  all  its  paltry  plans. 

Its  conflicts  and  its  cares — 
The  feebleness  of  all  that's  man's — 

The  might  that's  Grod's  and  theirs  ! 

And  when  eve  came  I'd  listen 

To  the  stilling  of  that  war. 
Till  oeV  my  heiui  should  glisten 

The  first  pure  silver  star  ; 
Then,  wandering  homeward  slowly, 

I'd  learn  my  heart  the  tune 
Which  the  dreaming  bOlows  lowly, 

Were  mnrmiuing  to  the  moon  ! 


JOSEPEINE' 


Napoleon,  soon  after  he  became 
first  consul,  published  a  decree  inviting 
the  emigrants  to  return,  and  did  what 
he  could  to  restore  to  them  their  con- 
fiscated estates.  There  were,  however, 
necessarily  exceptions  from  the  gen- 
eral act  of  amnesty.  Cases  were  con- 
tinually arising  of  peculiar  perplexity 
and  hardship,  where  widows  and  or- 
phans, reduced  from  opulence  to  pen- 
ury, sought  lost  property,  which,  du- 
ring the  tumult  of  the  times,  had  be- 
come involved  in  inextricable  embarass- 
ments.  All  such  persons  made  appli- 
cation to  Josephine.  She  ever  found 
time  to  listen  to  their  tales  of  sorrow,  to 
speak  words  of  sympathy,  and,  with 
great  soundness  of  judgment,  to  render 
them  all  the  aid  in  her  power.  '*  Jo- 
sephine," said  Napoleon,  in  reference 
to  these  her  applications  for  the  unfor- 
tunate, ''  will  not  take  a  refusal.  But 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  she  rarely 
undertakes  a  case  which  has  not  pro- 
priety, at  least,  on  its  side.*'  The  Ja- 
cobin laws  had  fallen  with  fearful  se- 
verity upon  all  the  members  of  the  an- 
cient aristocracy  and  all  the  friends  of 
royalty.  The  cause  of  these  victims  of 
anarchy  Josephine  was  ever  ready  to 
espouse. 

A  noble  family  by  the  name  of  De- 
crest  had  been  indebted  to  the  interpo- 
sition of  the  wife  of  the  first  consul  for 
their  permission  to  return  to  France. 
As  nearly  all  their  property  had  dis- 
appeared during  their  exile,  Josephine 
continued  to  be&iend  them  with  her 
influence  and  her  purse.  On  the  even- 
ing of  a  festival  day,  a  grand  display 
of  fire  works  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine, 
a  rocket,  misdirected,  struck  a  son  of 
the  marquis  on  the  breast,  and  instant- 
ly killed  him.  The  young  man,  who 
was  on  the  eve  of  his  marriage  with 
the  daughter  of  an  ancient  friend,  waa 
an  oflicer  of  great  promise,  and  the 
hope  of  the  declining  &mily.  Hia 
death  was  a  terrible  calamity^  as   well 
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as  a  most  affllctiye  bereavement.  The 
father  abandoned  himself  to  all  the 
delirium  of  inconsolable  grief,  and  was 
so  utterly  lost  in  the  depths  of  despair, 
that  it  was  feared  that  his  mind  would 
never  a^^ain  recover  its  tone.  The 
Duke  of  Orleans  was  a  grand  uncle  to 
the  joung  man  who  was  killed,  and 
Madame  Montesson,  the  mother  of 
Louis  Phillippe,  sent  for  her  distressed 
relatives  that  she  might  administer  to 
their  consolation.  AU  her  endeavors, 
however,  were  entirly  unavailing. 

In  the  midst  of  this  afflictive  scene, 
Josephine  entered  the  saloon  of 
Madame  Montesson.  Her  own  heart 
taught  her  that  in  such  a  grief  as  this 
words  were  valueless.  Silently  she 
took  bj  the  hand  the  eldest  daughter, 
a  beautiful  girl,  whose  loveliness  plead 
loudly  for  a  father's  care,  and  in  the 
other  arm  she  took  their  infant  child 
of  fifteen  months,  and,  with  her  own 
cheeks  bathed  in  tears,  she  kneeled 
before  the  stricken  mourner.  He 
raised  his  eyes  and  saw  Josephine,  the 
wife  of  the  first  consul,  kneeling  before 
him,  and  imploringly  presenting  his 
two  children.  He  was  at  first  aston- 
ished at  the  sight  Then  bursting  into 
tears,  he  exclaimed,  "  Yes  !  I  have 
much  for  which  I  am  yet  bound  to 
live.  These  children  have  claims  upon 
me,  and  I  must  no  longer  yield  to  de- 
spair." A  lady  who  was  present  on 
IJiis  occasion  says,  *'  I  witneessed  this 
scene,  and  shall  never  forget  it  The 
wife  of  the  first  consul  expressed,  in 
language  I  shall  not  attempt  to  imi- 
tate, all  the  tenderness  which  the  ma- 
ternal bosom  alone  knows.  She  was 
the  very  image  of  a  ministering  angel, 
for  the  touching  charm  of  her  voice  and 
look  pertained  more  to  heaven  than  to 
earth."  Josephine  had  herself  seen 
days  as  dark  as  could  lower  over  a 
mortal's  path.  Love  for  her  children 
was  then  the  only  tie  which  bound  her 
to  life.  In  those  days  of  anguish  she 
learned  the  only  appeal  which,  under 
these  circumstances,  could  touch  a  de- 
spairing father^s  heart 


Several  conspiracies  were  formed 
about  this  time  against  the  life  of  the 
first  consul.  That  of  the  Infernal  Ma- 
chine was  one  of  the  most  desperate, 
reckless,  and  atrocious  which  history 
has  recorded.  On  the  evening  of  De- 
cember 24,  1800,  Napoleon  was  going 
to  the  opera.  Three  gentlemen  were 
with  him  in  his  carriage.  Josephine, 
with  Hortense  and  one  or  two  odiera, 
followed  in  another  carriage.  In  pav- 
ing from  the  TuUleriee  to  the  theatre, 
it  was  necessary  to  pass  through  the 
narrow  street  St  Nicaire.  A  cart,  ap- 
parently by  accident  overturned,  <^ 
structed  the  passage.  The  coachman, 
however,  who  was  driving  his  horses 
very  rapidly,  crowded  his  way  by.  He 
had  barely  passed  the  cart  when  a  ter- 
rific explosion  took  place,  which  was 
heard  iJl  over  Paris.  Eight  petBona 
were  instantly  killed  and  more  than 
sixty  wounded.  Some  of  the  houses  in 
the  vicinity  was  nearly  blown  down. 
The  windows  of  both  the  carriages 
were  shattered,  and  Hortense  was 
slightly  wounded  by  the  broken  glass. 
Napoleon  drove  on  to  the  opera,  where 
he  found  the  audience  in  the  atmost 
consternation,  for  the  explosion  had 
shaken  the  whole  city.  He  entered 
with  a  coantenanoe  as  pefectly  calm 
and  untroubled  as  if  nothing  nnusal 
had  occurred.  Every  eye  was  fixed  on 
him.  As  soon  as  it  was  perceived  that 
his  person  was  safe,  thunders  of  ap- 
plause shook  the  walls  of  the  theater. 
On  every  side  Napoleon  was  greeted 
with  the  most  devoted  expressioDS  of 
attachment.  '  Soon  Joseplune  canie  in 
pale  and  trembling,  and,  and  after  re- 
maining half  an  hour,  they  both  re- 
tired to  the  Tuilleries.  Napoleon 
found  the  palace  crowded  with  all  the 
public  functionaries  of  Paris,  who  had 
assembled  to  congratulate  him  upon 
his  escape. 

The  life  of  Josephine  was  saved  on 
this  occasion  by  apparently  the  merest 
accident.  She  had  received  a  magnifi- 
cent shawl^  a  present  from  Constanti- 
nople, and  was  preparing  to    wear    it 
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(hat  eyening  for  the  first  time.  Na- 
poleon, however,  in  playful  criticsm, 
ooodemned  the  shawl,  remarking  upon 
its  pattern  and  its  color,  and  commend- 
ing one  which  he  thought  more  beau- 
tifoL  "  You  are  a  bold  man,"  said 
JoBefAnne,  smiling,  ''  in  venturing  to 
criticise  my  toilette.  I  shall  take  my 
revenge  in  giving  you  a  lesson  how  to 
attack  a  redoubt  However,"  she  con- 
tinued, turning  to  one  of  her  attend- 
ants, "  bring  me  the  generars  favorite. 
I  will  wear  that."  A  delay  of  a  few 
moments  was  caused  in  exchanging 
the  shawls.  In  the  mean  time.  Napo- 
leon, with  his  friends,  entered  his  car- 
riage and  drove  on.  Josephine  soon 
followed.  Bhe  had  just  entered  the 
street  when  the  explosion  took  place. 
Had  she  followed,  as  usual,  directly 
behind  Napoleon,  her  death  would 
have  been  almost  inevitable 

It  was  subsequently  ascertained, 
greatly  to  the  surprise  of  Napoleon  and 
all  Europe,  that  the  Koyalists  were  the 
agents  in  this  conspiracy.  Napoleon 
had  been  their  benefactor,  and  whila 
he  knew  it  to  be  impossible  to  replace 
the  Bourbons  on  the  throne  of  France, 
he  did  everything  in  his  power  to  mit- 
igate the  misfortunes  which  Jacobin 
violence  had  inflicted  upon  their 
friends.  The  first  consul  made  no  dis- 
guise of  his  utter  detestation  of  the 
Jacobins,  and  of  their  reign  of  merci- 
less tyranny.  He  consequently  sup- 
posed that  they  were  the  authors  of 
the  atrocious  crime.  The  real  authors 
of  the  conspiracy,  were  however,  soon 
discovered.  Fouche,  whom  Bonaparte 
disliked  exceedingly  for  his  inhuman 
deeds  during  the  Kevolution,  was  the 
Minister  of  Police.  Upon  him  mainly 
devolved  the  trial  and  the  punishment 
of  the  accused.  Josephine  immedi- 
ately wrote  a  letter  to  Fouche,  most 
strikingly  indicative  of  the  benevolence 
of  her  noble  heart,  and  of  that  strength 
of  mind  which  could  understand  that 
the  claims  of  justice  must  not  pass  un- 
heeded. 

"  OmzEN  Minister, — ^While  I  yet 


tremble  at  the  fr'ightful  event  which 
has  just  occurred,  I  am  disquieted  and 
distressed  through  fear  of  the  punish- 
ment necessarily  to  be  inflicted  on  the 
guilty,  who  belong,  it  is  said,  to  fami- 
lies with  whom  I  lived  in  habits  of  in- 
tercourse. I  shall  be  solicited  by 
mothers,  sisters,  and  disconsolate  wives; 
and  my  heart  will  be  broken  through 
my  inability  to  obtain  all  the  mercy  for 
which  I  would  plead. 

I  know  that  the  clemency  of  the 
first  consul  is  great,  his  attachment  to 
me  extreme ;  but  the  crime  is  too 
dreadful  that  terrible  example  should' 
not  be  necessary.  The  chief  of  the 
government  has  not  been  alone  ex- 
posed ;  and  it  is  that  which  will  ren- 
der him  severe-^inflexibla  I  conjure 
you,  therefore,  to  do  all  in  your  power 
to  prevent  inquiries  being  pushed  too 
far.  Do  not  detect  all  those  persons 
who  have  been  accomplices  in  these 
odious  transactions.  Let  not  France, 
so  long  overwhelmed  by  public  execu- 
tions, groan  anew  beneath  such  inflic- 
tions. It  is  even  better  to  soothe  the 
public  mind  than  to  exasperate  men 
by  fresh  terrors.  In  short,  when  the 
ringleaders  of  this  nefarious  attempt 
shall  have  been  secured,  let  severity 
give  place  to  pity  for  inferior  agents, 
seduced  as  they  may  have  been  by 
dangerous  falsehoods  or  exaggerated 
opinions. 

"When just  invested  by  supreme 
power,  the  first  consul,  as  seems  to  me, 
ought  rather  to  gain  hearts  than  to  be 
exhibited  as  ruling  slaves.  Soften  by 
your  counsels  whatever  may  be  too 
violent  in  this  just  resentment  Pun- 
ish— alas  !  that  you  must  certainly 
do — but  pardon  still  more.  Be  also 
the  support  of  those  unfortunate  men 
who,  by  frank  avowal  or  repentance, 
shall  expiate  a  portion  of  their 
crime. 

"Having  myself  narrowly  escaped 
perishing  iu  the  Revolution,  you  must 
regard  as  quite  natural  my  interfer- 
ence on  behalf  of  those  who  can  be 
saved  without  involving  in  new  danger 
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the  life  of  my  huabaad,  precious  to  me 
and  to  Franoa  On  this  account  do  I 
entreat  you,  make  a  wide  distinction 
between  the  authors  of  the  crime  and 
those  who,  through  weakness  or  fear, 
have  consented  to  take  a  part  therein. 
As  a  woman,  a  wife,  and  a  mother,  I 
must  feel  the  heart-rendings  of  those 
who  apply  to  me.  Act,  citizen  minis- 
ter, in  such  a  manner  that  the  number 
of  these  may  be  lessened.  This  will 
spare  me  much  grief.  Never  will  I 
turn  away  from  the  supplications  of 
misfortune.  But  in  the  present  in- 
stance you  can  do  indefinitely  more 
than  I,  and  you  will,  on  this  account, 
excuse  my  importunity.  Rely  on  my 
gratitude  and  esteem." 

Hortense  was  now  eighteen  years  of 
age.  Louis  Napoleon,  brother  of  the 
first  consul,  was  twenty-four.  The 
plan  was  formed  by  Napoleon  and  Jose- 
phine of  uniting  them  in  marriage.  Loui^ 
was  a  stadiouB,  imaginative,  pensive  man, 
with  no  taste  for  the  glitter  and  pomp  of 
fashion,  and  with  decided  aversion  to 
earth's  noisy  ambition.  He  loved  com- 
muning with  his  own  thoughts,  the  fall- 
ing leaf,  the  sighing  wind — ^the  fireside 
with  its  books,  its  solitude,  its  sacred  so- 
ciety one  or  two  congenial  friends.  He 
belonged  to  that  class  of  men,  always  im- 
bued with  deep  feeling,  whose  happiness 
is  only  found  in  those  hallowed  affections 
which  bind  kindred  hearts  in  congenial 
pursuits  and  joys.  As  Napoleon  was 
riding  triumphantly  upon  his  war-horse 
over  the  Austrian  squadrons  in  Italy, 
achieving  the  brilliant  victories  •  which 
paved  his  way  to  the  the  throne  of 
France,  Louis,  then  a  young  man  but 
nineteen  years  of  age,  met  in  Prris  a 
youDg  lady,  the  daughter  of  an  emigrant 
noble,  for  whom  he  formed  a  strong  at- 
tachment, and  his  whole  soul  became  ab- 
sorbed in  the  passion  of  love.  Napoleon 
was  informed  of  bis  attachment,  and,  ap- 
prehensive that  the  alliance  of  his  brother 
with  one  of  the  old  Royalist  families 
might  endanger  his  own  ambitious  proj- 
ects, he  sent  him  away  on  a  militaiy 
commission,  and  with  his  inflexible  will 
and  strong  arm  broke  off  the  connection. 
The  young  lady  was  soon  after  married 
to  another  gentleman,  and  poor  Louis 
was  plunged  into  depths  of  disappoint- 
ment and  melancholy  from  whence    he 


never  emerged.  Life  was  ever  after  to 
to  him  but  a  cloudy  day,  till,  with  a 
grief- worn  spirit,  he  sank  into  tlie 
grave. 

Napoleon,  conscious  of  the  senailive 
wound  he  had  inflicted  on  his  brother, 
endeavored  in  various  ways  to  make 
amends.  There  was  very  much  in  his 
(gentle,  affectionate,  and  fervent  spirit  to 
attract  the  tender  regard  of  Napoleon, 
and  he  ever  manifested  toward  him  a 
disposition  of  peculiar  kindness.  It  was 
long  before  Louis  would  listen  to  the 
proposition  of  his  marriage  with  Hor- 
tense. His  affections  stiil  clung,  though 
hopelessly,  yet  so  tenaciously  to  the  lost 
object  of  his  idolatry,  that  he  could  not 
think,  without  pain,  of  his  union  with 
another.  More  uncongenial  nupitals 
could  hardly  have  been  imsgined.  Hor- 
tense was  a  beautiful,  merry,  thoughtles 
girl — amiable,  but  very  fond  of  excite- 
ment and  display.  In  the  ball>room,  the 
theater,  and  other  places  of  brilliant  en- 
tertainment, she  found  her  chief  pleas- 
ures. In  addition  to  this  incongruity, 
she  was  alreadv  in  love  with  the  hand- 
some Duroc,  the  favorite  aid  of  Napo- 
leon. It  is  not  strange  that  such  a  youz^ 
lady  should  have  seen  as  little  to  fancj 
in  the  disappointed  and  melancholy 
Louis  as  he  could  see  attractive  in  one 
who  lived  but  for  the  pageantry  of  the 
passing  hour.  Thus  both  parties  were 
equally  averse  to  the  match.  |  The  tact  of 
Josephine,  however,  and  the  power  of 
Napoleon  combined,  soon  overcame  all 
obstacles,  and  the  mirth-loving  maiden 
and  the  pensive  scholar  were  led  to  their 
untoward  nupitals.  Hortense  became 
more  easily  reconciled  to  the  match,  as 
her  powerful  father  promised  in  conse- 
quence of  this  aUiance,  to  introduce  her 
to  seats  of  grandeur  where  all  her  de- 
sires shonld  be  gratified.  Louis,  resid- 
ing himself  to  any  lot  in  a  world  which 
had  no  further  joy  in  store  for  him,  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  conducted  submis- 
sively to  the  altar. 

At  the  fete  given  in  honor  of  this  mar- 
riage, the  splendors  of  ancient  royalty 
seemed  to  be  revived.  But  every  eye 
could  see  the  sadness  of  the  newly  mar- 
ried bride  beneath  the  profusion  of  dia- 
monds aud  flowers  with  which  she  was 
adorned.  Loxiis  Napoleon  is  the  only 
surviving  offspring  of  this  uncongenial 
union. 

The  gay  and  handsome  Duroc,  who  had 
been  the  accepted  lover  of  Hortense,  was 
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aooa  after  manied  to  an  heireBs,  who 
bfought  him,  with  an  immenBe  fortune, 
»  hao^hty  spirit  and  an  irritable  temper, 
whioli  embittered  all  his  days.  The  sub- 
aaqneni  life  of  Hortenae  preaents  one  of 
the  most  memorable  illuBtrations  of  the 
insufficiency  of  human  grandeur  to  pro- 
mote happiness.  Josephine  witnessed 
with  intense  solicitude  the  utter  want  of 
oongeoiality  existing  between  them,  and 
her  heart  often  bled  as  she  saw  alienation 
growing  stronger  and  stronger,  until  it 
roBolted  in  an  entire  separation.  Hor- 
tease  might  easily  have  won  and  retained 
the  affections  of  the  pensive  but  warm- 
hearted Louis,  had  she  followed  the  ooun- 
mIs  of  her  noble  mother.  Josephine, 
herself  the  almost  perfect  model  of  a 
wife,  was  well  qualified  to  give  advice  in 
soeh  a  case.  The  following  letter,  writ- 
tea  to  Hortense  some  time  before  her 
separation  from  Louis,  exhibits  in  a 
most  amiable  light  the  character  of  Jose- 
phine : 

TOQUBEK  HORtfaNSB. 

'*  What  I  learned  eight  days  ago  gave 
me  the  greatest  pain.  What  I  obrorve 
to  day  confirms  and  augments  my  sor- 
row. Why  show  to  Louis  this  repug- 
nanoe?  Instead  of  rendering  him  more 
nngradotts  still  by  caprice,  by  inequality 
of  character,  why  do  you  not  rather  make 
efforts  to  surmount  your  indifference? 
But  you  will  say,  he  is  not  amiable.  All 
that  is  relative.  If  not  in  your  eyes 
amiable,  he  may  appear  so  to  others,  and 
all  women  do  not  view  him  through  the 
medium  of  dislike.  As  for  myself,  who 
am  here  altogether  disinterested,  I  ima- 
gine that  I  behold  him  as  he  is,  more 
loving,  doubtless,  than  lovable,  but  this 
is  a  great  and  rare  quality.  He  is  gen- 
erous, beneficent,  feeling,  and,  above  all, 
an  excellent  father,  fi  you  so  willed, 
he  would  prove  a  good  husband.  His 
melancholy,  his  love  of  study  and  retire- 
ment, injure  him  in  your  estimation. 
For  these,  I  ask  you,  is  he  to  blame?  Is 
he  obliged  to  conform  his  nature  to  dr- 
comstanoes?  Who  could  have  predicted 
to  him  his  fortune?  But,  aocordisff  to 
yon,  he  has  not  even  the  courage  to  bear 
that  fortune.  This,  I  believe,  is  an  er- 
ror; but  he  certainly  wants  the  strengdi. 
With  his  ascetic  inclinations,  his  invinci- 
ble desire  of  retirement  and  study,  he 
finds  himself  misplaced  in  the  elevated 
rank  to  which  he  has  attained.  Tou  de- 
lire  that  he  should  imitate  his  brother. 
Qive  him,  first  of  all,  the  same  tempera- 
Aug.  2. 


ment.  Tou  have  not  failed  to  remark 
that  almost  our  entire  existence  depends 
upon  our  health,  and  that  upon  our  di- 
gestion. Let  poor  Louis  digest  better, 
and  you  will  find  him  more  amiable. 
But,  such  as  he  is,  there  can  be  no  reason 
for  abandoning  him,  or  making  him  feel 
the  unbecoming  sentiments  with  which 
he  inspires  you.  Do  you,  whom  I  have 
seen  so  kind,  continue  to  be  so  at  the 
moment  when  it  is  precisely  more  than 
ever  necessary.  Take  pity  on  a  man  who 
has  to  lament  that  he  possesses  what 
would  constitute  another's  happiness; 
and,  before  condemning  him,  ttunk  of 
others  who,  like  him,  have  groaned  be- 
neath the  burden  of  their  greatness,  and 
bathed  with  their  tears  that  diadem 
which  they  believed  had  never  been  des- 
tined for  their  brow." 

This,  surely,  was  admirable  counsel, 
and,  had  Hortense  followed  it,  she  would 
have  saved  herself  ^any  a  long  year  of 
loneliness  and  anguish.  But  the  impet- 
uous and  thoughtless  bride  could  not  re- 
press the  repugnance  with  which  she  re- 
garded the  cold  exterior  and  the  exacting 
love  of  her  husband.  Louis  demanded 
from  her  a  «inffleness  and  devotedness  of 
affection  which  was  unreasonable.  He 
wished  to  engross  all  her  faccdties  of 
loving.  He  desired  that  every  passion 
of  her  soul  should  be  centered  m  him, 
and  was  jealous  of  any  happiness  she 
found  excepting  that  which  he  could  give. 
He  was  even  troubled  by  the  tender  re- 
gard with  which  she  cherished  her  mother 
and  her  brother,  considering  all  the  love 
she  gave  to  them  as  so  much  withheld 
from  him.  Hortense  was  passionately 
fond  of  music  and  of  painting.  Louis 
almost  forbade  her  the  enjoyment  of 
those  delightful  accomplishments,  think- 
ing that  she  pursued  them  with  a  heart- 
felt devotion  inconsistent  with  tiiat  su- 
preme love  with  whieh  she  ought  to  re- 
gard her  husband.  Hortense,  proud  and 
high-spirited,  would  not  submit  to  such 
tyranny.  She  resisted  and  retaliated. 
She  became,  consequently,  wretched,  and 
her  husband  wretched,  and  discord  witib- 
ered  all  the  joys  of  home.  At  last,  the 
union  of  such  discordant  spirits  become 
utterally  insupportable.  They  separated. 
The  story  of  their  domestic  quarrels  vi- 
brated upon  the  ear  of  Europe.  Louis 
wandered  here  and  there,  jovless  and 
sad,  till,  weary  of  a  miserable  Ufe,  alone 
and  friendless,  he  died.  Hortense  re- 
tired, with  a  restless  and  suffering  heart, 
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to  the  moaiitaiiu  of  Switzerland,  where, 
in  a  secluded  castle,  she  lingered  out  the 
remaining  days  of  her  sorrowful  pilgrim- 
age. It  was  an  unfortunate  match. 
Having  been  made,  the  only  possible 
remedy  was  in  pursuing  the  course  which 
Josephine  so  earnestly  recommended. 
Had  Josephine  been  married  to  Louis, 
she  would  have  followed  the  course  she 
counseled  her  daughter  to  pursue.  She 
would  have  leaned  fondly  upon  his  arm 
in  his  morning  and  evening  walks.  She 
would  have  cultivated  a  lively  interest  in 
his  reading,  his  studies,  and  all  his  quiet 
domestic  pleasures.  She  would,  as  far  as 
possible,  nave  relinquished  every  pursuit 
which  could  by  any  possibility  have 
caused  him  pain.  Thus  she  would  have 
won  his  love  and  his  admiration.  Every 
day  her  power  over  him  would  have  been 
increased.  Gradually  her  influence  would 
have  moulded  his  character  to  a  better 
model.  He  would  hyu  become  proud  of 
his  wife.  He  woula  nave  leaned  upon 
her  arm.  He  would  have  been  support- 
ed by  her  affection  and  her  intellectual 
strength.  He  would  have  become  more 
cheeiiul  in  character  and  resolute  in  pur- 
pose. Days  of  tranquility  and  happiness 
would  have  embellished  their  dwelling. 
The  spirit  of  Josephine  !  It  is  noble  as 
well  as  lovely.  It  accomplishes  the  most 
exalted  achievements,  and  diffuses  the 
most  ennobling  happiness.  There  are 
thousands  of  unions  as  uncongenial  as 
that  of  Hortense  and  Louis.  From  the 
woes  such  unions  would  naturally  engen- 
der there  is  but  one  refuge,  and  Joseph- 
ine has  most  beautifully  shown  what  that 
refuge  is.  Hortense,  proud  and  high- 
spirited,  resolved  that  she  would  not  sub- 
mit to,  the  exacting  demands  of  her  hus- 
band. In  her  sad  fate  we  read  the  warn- 
ing not  to  imitate  her  example. 
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BY  A.  C.    RICKETS. 

We  are  to  speak  of  one  whose  name 
is  a  synonym  for  patriotism ;  whose 
life,  with  its  unparalleled  powers,  was 
consecrated  to  his  country,  "  when  its 
rich  men  were  despots,  its  poor  ban- 
ditti ;   when  sloth  was  in  the  mart,  and 


schism  within  the  temple  ;  when  brawk 
were  festering  to  rebellion,  and  weak 
laws  rotting  away  with  rust  in  antiqiie 
sheaths."      To     confront  such    paWe 
confusion,  to  grapple  with  an  avaricioiis 
power  seeking  nobility  when   the  laws 
are  so  weak  as  no  longer  to  demand  re- 
spect or  obedience,  requires  a  states- 
man of  quick  perception,  ready  deter- 
minatiipn    and     tindaunted     firmnen, 
whose  fear  of  bitter  defeat  onlj  makes 
its  weapons  sharper  and  more  effectiY& 
History  can  boast  of  but  few  names  of 
this  noble  type  of  statesmanship,  amoi^ 
whom   none  are  more  prominent  than 
that  of   Armande    Richeliea,     better 
known  in  history  as  Cardinal  Richelieu. 
Never,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  did  a  nation  plunge  more  precip- 
itously from  a  height  of  apparent  pros- 
perity, into  the  wildest  tumult  and  con- 
fusion, than  dM  France  on  May  14th, 
1610,  when  Henry  lY.  fell  a  victim  to 
the  dagger  of  Ravaillac.     Louis  XIII. 
was  but  nine  years  old,  and  the  i^point- 
ment  of  the  late  queen,  Mary  of  Medi- 
ci,   as   regent,  was  the  natural  source 
of  all  the  artifices  of  political   intrigue 
which  followed.     Mental  weakness  and 
an  unscrupulous  ambition  left  the  queen 
an  easy  victim  for  designing  grandeei^ 
which  soon  drove   from  her    court  all 
worthy  and  earnest  men,  for  she  was 
made  the  subject  of   Florentine  sub- 
tlety and  political  intrigue,  without  s 
barrier  of    patriotism   interposed    be- 
tween the  state  and  its  enemies.    The 
same  blind    bigotry   which  had  hen 
curbed,   not  crushed,   during  Henry's 
reign,  burst  forth  as  a  fasted  lion,  with 
accumulated  terror.     The  prosperity  of 
the  last  reign  was  but  a  scene  behind 
which  the  rapacity  of  a  restless  nobil- 
ity had  been  whetted  to  keenness,  odIj 
awaiting   the  fatal  event  which  was  to 
leave  the  state  at  its   mercy.     Those    j 
who   should   have  been  its  protecton    . 
became   the   exciters    of    brawls  and    | 
mobs,   and   were   being    compromised 
with   large  pensions,   only  that  thef 
might  begin  again.     Thus  was  the  full 
^.reasury,    accumulated    by   the  rigid 
conomy  of  the  previous   reign,  soon 
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aqnuidered,  and  the  natioii  impover- 
iriiad,  in  quieting  tbe  rebellious  natures 
of  a  aerf-mastering  nobility.  This 
tamed  the  attention  of  the  crafty  no- 
Idity  to  the  fortresses,  districts  and 
(owns  of  which  every  duke  and  count 
sough  to  seize  for  himself  that  he  might 
giatify  his  despotic  ambition,  by  thrust- 
ing his  tyraniiical  sword  Ato  the  heart 
of  the  nation,  and  his  hands  into  the 
pockets  of  the  people. 

When  at  last  the  unsatiated  nobility 
ooold  find  nothing  more  to  plunder, 
when  the  fanatical  clergy  had  become 
disBatisfied  with  the  privileges  and  pros- 
perity of  the  Huguenots,  and  when  the 
people  oould  no  longer  endure  the  dom- 
ineering tyranny  of  a  serf-owning  spirit 
i  and  the  utter  disr^ard  of  their  rights 
I  in  the  administration  of  the  laws,  a 
I  onited  voice  was  sent  up  from  all  parts 
I  of  the  nation  for  the  assemblage  of  the 
;  SUtes  General  The  States  General 
was  convoked,  recalling  many  unpleas- 
ant associations,  and  awakening  new 
anxieties  and  intrigues.  Here  were 
the  representatiyes  of  all  classes,  the 
I  oppressed  people,  the  intolerant  clergy, 
and  the  defiant,  lawless  nobility.  What- 
ever may  have  been  expected,  amongst 
the  most  incredulous,  in  the  way  of 
redressing  wrongs,  adjusting  rights, 
and  the  restoration  of  order  and  regu- 
larity, all  were  disappointed,  and  but 
little  was  accomplished.  An  unhal- 
lowed spirit  brooded  over  the  misgiv- 
ings of  men,  the  strong,  steady  minded 
lost  their  balance  in  the  midst  of  dis- 
sensions, and  toppled  into  passion,  the 
weaker  ones  grew  wild  with  rage  when 
they  saw  their  rights  were  to  be  disre- 
garded, and  the  unscrupulous  nobility 
sought  every  advantage  their  long  ex- 
perienced intrigues  could  afibrd.  When 
the  dissensions  had  reached  their  cul- 
mination, and  bitter  discord  was  sweep- 
ing over  all  like  a  tropical  hurricane, 
an  individual  arose,  whose  youthful  ap- 
pearance, whose  firm  and  manly  bear- 
ing, bespoke  the  statesman  who  had 
lay  aside  prejudice  to  seek  for  truth, 
who  could  forget  party  and  sectional 


interest,  and  make  a  final  struggle  to 
enthrone  justice,  and  redeem  his  down- 
trodden country  from  the  vile  hands  of 
its  enemies.  He  advanced  broad  and 
liberal  views,  saw  and  shadowed  forth 
the  true  relation  between  the  subjects 
and  the  state,  the  nobility  and  the  pop- 
ulace, the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant ; 
showed  the  weakness  of  the  laws  and 
their  admimstration,  and  vividly  paint- 
ed the  lawlessness  of  the  nobility. 
Though  hidden  beneath  the  veil  of  ex- 
aggerated grievances,  he  beheld  justice, 
and  "  marked  her  for  his  own."  He 
grappled  with  and  was  solving  the 
great  problems  which  were  sundering 
the  assembly  and  dividing  the  people. 
His  words  fell  with  sledge-like  weight 
upon  that  agitated  audience.  He  was 
drawing  dissenters  together  with  his 
eloquent  advocacy  of  justice  and  pat- 
riotism, and  binding  them  with  the 
iron  band  which  he  forged  with  his 
logic.  But  ihf  labors  of  Qyb  long 
months  vanished  before  those  barred 
doors,  and  resounding  hammers,  like 
the  noonday  sunshine,  hotly  pursued  by 
deep  dark  shadows,  hurried  on  by  deaf- 
ening thunders,  just  when  hopeful  suc- 
cess had  almost  reached  its  zenith,  sud- 
den gloom  and  disappointment  o'ershad- 
owed  all  true  men  as  they  turned  home- 
ward to  behold  a  more  unindurable 
anarchy,  for  nothing  tangible  had  been 
accomplished.  But  each  had  heard  the 
eloquence  and  iron  logic  hurled  by  a 
heart  of  justice  and  patriotism,  and  be- 
held the  undaunted  courage  and  zeal  of 
a  statesman,  whose  powers  all  felt  to 
fear,  and  whom  they  never  oould  for- 
get. It  was  the  young  bishop,  hero, 
statesman  and  patriot,  Armand  Riche- 
lieu. Something  was  accomplished ;  a 
man  was  revealed  in  whose  breast  was 
reposed  justice,  and  in  whose  mind 
dwelt  powers  that  could  not  be  chain- 
ed. Kichelieu  returned  to  his  bishop- 
ric without  a  shadow  of  dispair  dark- 
ening his  manly  countenance,  for  his 
heart  was  warmed  with  the  love  of  his 
country,  whilst  deep  down  in  his  soul 
he  mutated  the  rescue  of  the  state 
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and  the  overthrow  of  its  enemies.  The 
three  years  that  followed  witnessed  in 
France  all  that  is  sweeping,  devasta- 
ting, bitter  and  terrifying  to  a  nation, 
for  all  was  enveloped  in  a  galling 
anarchy.  The  court  grew  weaker,  the 
mob  grew  stronger,  law  was  defiantly 
violated,  even  to  attacking  of  the  young 
king  and  his  retinue.  The  queen  and 
her  Florentine  minister  looked  out  up- 
on the  nation  only  to  witness  crime 
and  vice,  which  they  had  no  power  to 
control.  Thou  weak-minded  and  am- 
bitious, the  regent  began  to  fully  real- 
ize her  utter  incapacity  to  longer  con- 
trol the  conflicting  elements.  Remem- 
bering the  zealous  Richelieu,  she  sent 
for  him,  and  made  him  guardian  over 
the  state.  He  seemed  to  grasp  all  in- 
tuitively, for  he  had  not  been  an  idle, 
indifferent  observer  of  his  country's 
wrongs.  He  handled  his  new  weapons 
with  the  skill  of  the  most  experienced, 
alwajTS  striking  in  the  |Feakest  places, 
that  his  blows  might  be  most  effective. 
Examples  were  made  of  the  more 
haughty  and  defiant,  the  less  dangerous 
were  bamshed  and  degraded.  The 
hearts  of  patriots  were  warmed,  and 
those  of  traitors  chilled,  by  his  strong 
meaning  proclamations  and  manifes- 
toes. He  was  preparing  for  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  districts,  fortresses  and 
cities,  over  which  dukes  and  counts 
exercised  complete  sovereignty,  and 
which  coiled  alx)ut  the  nation  as  a  ser- 
pent its  victim  preparatory  to  the 
crushing  out  of  all  vitality.  But  the 
work  had  hardly  begun  when  the  young 
king  conspired  against  the  life  of  Con- 
cini,  the  minister,  banished  the  queen, 
and  sent  Richelieu  back  to  his  bishop- 
ric, and  assumed  the  prerogative  as 
well  as  the  name  of  king.  Though 
the  seven  long  years  of  national  dissi- 
pation and  degradation  which  followed 
was  the  natural  result  of  Louis'  imbe- 
cility, it  must  be  regnrded  as  a  bless- 
ing in  the  end,  becaiise  it  gave  the 
undivided  control  of  the  state  into  the 
hands  of  its  preserver  and  guardian. 
Jf  possible,  the  anarchy  was  still  more 


sweeping  than  under  the  control  of  tlM 
queen,  for  new  and  still  more  aenoos 
evils  were  developed.  The  Hiigaeiiola» 
whose  rights  and  guarantees  hid  been 
most  shamefully  violated,  organized  m 
political  league,  established  their  own 
laws,  and  fortified  themselves  againnb 
thor  enemies,  forming  a  state  within  a 
state,  and  tft  two  branches  of  tiM 
house  of  Austria  were  oaosing  all  Kn- 
rope  to  tremble  on  account  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  their  power  and  their  threat- 
ening encroachments.  The  king  only 
realised  his  weakness  when  the  nation 
had  become  a  g^iastly  skeleton,  a  tot- 
tering frame-work,  and  was  punmaded 
by  the  queen  mother,  who  had  been 
reconciled  to  her  son,  to  recall  Riche- 
lieu. Again  the  little  bishopric  of 
Lucos  was  divested  of  its  noble  prdate, 
who  welcomed  with  enthusiuan  and  a 
heart  of  overflowing  joy,  the  aaperiar 
claims  of  his  country  upon  his  power 
of  mind  and  his  unshaken  patriotiflni, 
Richelieu  was  ambitious  for  hosr 
ors  and  self-a^randizement;  this  was 
gratified  by  obtaining  the  Cardinalahip, 
after  being  appointed  Chief  Minister  cf 
State ;  but  his  ambition  took  on  a  no- 
bler form  tiian  that  of  most  men,  for 
it  was  always  subordinated  to  ihelu|^ 
est  good  of  the  object  for  which  lie  la- 
bored. On  the  assumption  of  his  new 
duties,  Richelieu  records  these  wotds 
in  his  political  testament:  **WhgSk 
your  majesty  resolved  to  give  me  en- 
trance into  your  councils  and  a  great 
share  of  your  confidence,  I  promised 
your  majesty  to  use  all  my  indnstfy, 
and  all  the  authority  you  gave  me»  to 
ruin  the  Huguenot  party,  to  abase  the 
pride  of  the  high  nobles,  and  to  raise 
your  names  among  foreign  nations  to 
the  place  where  it  ought  to  be." 

His  visible  policy  comprised  three 
grand  objects  :  The  overthrow  of  the 
political  power  of  the  Huguenots,  the 
subjugation  of  the  lawless  nobles,  and 
the  humbling  of  the  houses  of  Austria 
and  Spain;  but  this,  by  no  means, 
measured  the  work  he  accomplished. 
We  must  look  deeper  down,  even  into 
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the  seeret  thoughts  of  men,  the  change 
in  political  and  religious  opinions 
whin^  followed  throughout  all  Europ& 
Wie  must  dig  up  and  examine  the  roots 
upon  which  almost  every  system  of 
gOTenunent  has  been  engrafted,  not 
OBBiitixig  our  proud  America,  for  he 
firai  marked  the  distinction  between 
Chudi  and  State,  and  cleft  them 
tflmider.  The  remainder  of  his  career 
is  an  exhibition  of  his  powers  and  ca- 
pttoity  as  well  as  his  zealous  patriotism. 
HiB  history  is  the  history  of  France, 
and  enters  largely  into  that  of  all  Eu- 
rope during  the  remaining  eighteen 
years  of  his  life. 

France  was  not  large  enough  for  the 
full  play  of  his  genius.  He  planted  a 
genn  in  every  court  in  Europe,  which 
developed  to  producing  abundant  frui- 
tum.  Having  formed  alliances  with 
England  and  Holland,  which  gave  him 
a  precedence  of  unequalled  diplomatic 
powers,  he  unsheathed  the  rusted  laws 
and  gave  them  a  diamond  polish  by 
tiie  most  rigorous  activity.  He  began 
by  pruning  the  court  itself  of  sapping 
BQcken,  and  engrafting  the  stalks  with 
the  most  carefully  selected  fruits,  freed 
the  Yateline  district  from  the  domin- 
km  of  Bome  and  Spain,  securing  an  al- 
tianoe  with  Switzerland.  His  sagacity 
and  rigid  adherence  to  justice,  brought 
him  swarm  of  enemies  from  among  the 
querulous  people  and  the  seditious  no- 
bility who  could  no  longer  practice 
their  chicanery  defiantly.  This  ex- 
posed his  life  to  constant  danger  from 
the  sanguinary  hand  of  the  conspirator. 
But  these  attempts  afforded  ample  op- 
portunities for  abasing  and  punishing 
these  men  of  high  pla^,  who  had  long 
been  inexorable  in  crime.  For  these  con- 
spiracies were  not  only  against  the  life 
of  Richelieu,  but  always  included  the 
usurpation  of  the  throna  His  eagle 
eye  never  failed  in  its  detection,  and 
ere  the  assassin  could  drop  his  dagger 
the  halter  was  about  his  neck.  First 
came  the  ChallaiB  conspiracy,  and  the 
othen  followed,  each  in  its  turn,  but 
the  participantB  were    always  appre- 


hended and  punished,  some  with  death 
others  with  banishment,  and  Gaston, 
the  king's  brother,  with  the  most  hum- 
ble submission,  and  even  with  banish- 
ment He  remained  a  constant  terror 
to  evil  doers,  always  bringing  them  to 
justice,  which  seemed  almost  like  ty- 
ranny after  so  long  a  period  of  lawless- 
ness and  checked  the  rage  of  dueling, 
which  had  become  a  bane  to  the  na- 
tion, though  it  besprinkled  the  scaffold 
with  the  blood  of  the  proudest,  haugh- 
tiest men  of  all  France.  When  this 
work  was  under  headway,  he  turned 
his  attention  to  the  second  grand  ob- 
ject of  his  political  policy,  the  over- 
throw of  the  Huguenots,  who  were 
strongly  fortressed  at  Rochelle.  Rich- 
elieu undertook  the  siege  in  person, 
and  showed  during  its  continuance  the 
valor  of  a  soldier,  the  skill  of  a  gene- 
ral, the  wisdom  of  a  statesman,  and,  in 
the  end,  the  magnanimity  of  a  victo- 
rious patriot.  He  encompassed  the 
city  with  miles  of  wall,  supported  by 
numerous  forts  and  redoubts,  and,  in 
remembrance  of  Alexander  at  the  siege 
of  Tyre,  constructed  a  dyke  across  the 
mighty  channel,  to  prevent  the  succor 
of  foreign  aid,  raising  up  a  fleet  to  pro- 
tect it  He  found  time  in  the  midst  of 
the  siege  to  check  the  frauds  of  officers, 
reorganize  and  discipline  his  soldiers, 
selecting  men  of  merit  and  noble  parts 
to  lead  them,  so  that  it  was  his  boast 
that  "  from  a  mob  the  army  became  a 
well  ordered  covenant''  Not  only  had 
he  to  subdue  the  Huguenots,  the  kings 
of  England  and  Spain,  but  also  the 
king  of  France,  who  deserted  him  when 
the  darkest  cloud  -overshadowed,  be- 
cause of  the  artifices  of  the  nobility. 
Never  was  a  statesman  surrounded  by 
more  trying  difiiculties,  but  it  only 
gave  scope  to  his  genius,  and  his  ambi- 
tious spirit  supplied  the  energy  and 
perseverance,  wluch  triumphed  over  all 
opposition.  Though  the  Huguenots' 
courage  and  valor  could  resist  the  arms 
of  Richelieu,  their  fortitude  yielded  be- 
fore the  appalling  presence  of  starvar 
tion,  and  Rochelle  became  a  vanquished 
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city,  and  the  Huguenots  were  no  longer 
a  political  power.  But  Richelieu's 
grandest  victory  was  yet  to  come — a 
Catholic  Cardinal,  minister,  and  stem 
ruler  of  a  Catholic  nation,  at  a  time 
when  heresy  was  the  most  criminal  of 
crimes,  he  showed  a  magnanimity  of 
soul  toward  Tanquished  Protestants, 
which  stands  proudly  without  a  parallel 
among  the  noble  deeds  of  men.  His 
right  arm  stayed  all  punishment  and 
persecution.  The  freedom  of  their  re- 
ligious worship  was  confirmed  and  es- 
tablished, and  position  given  to  their 
noble  leaders  of  talent  and  merit  The 
bitter  calumny  of  religious  bigotry 
could  no  longer  be  hurled  at  him  whose 
character  was  now  shown  to  be  free 
from  the  stains  of  all  prejudice.  The 
Protestants  were  his  enemies  only  so 
far  as  they  were  enemies  to  the  well- 
being  and  prosperity  of  the  nation. 
He  is  a  patriot  and  a  hero  who  sub- 
due the  enemies  of  his  country,  but 
he  who  can  lay  aside  all  prejudice, 
granting  justice  mantled  in  chturity  to 
a  vanquished  foe,  is  a  philanthropiBt 
also.  This  work  accomplished,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  Austria  •  and 
Spain,  upon  which  his  searching  eye 
had  long  rested  with  a  vengeful  avidity. 
We  who  only  know  Spain  in  its  decay, 
and  Austria  as  an  ill-compacted  power, 
can  form  little  estimate  of  the  fears 
caused  to  all  Europe  at  this  time  by 
the  preponderance  of  the  two  houses  of 
the  House  of  Hapsburg.  By  the  sa- 
gacity of  his  diplomacy,  Kichelieu 
allied  himself  to  all  the  Protestant 
powers  of  Europe,  and  by  the  subtlety 
of  his  genius  and  the  richness  of  hu 
treasury  excited  the  most  skilled  in 
arms  and  the  most  powerful  in  intellect 
against  this  mighty  giantess.  He  aid- 
ed the  Lutherans  against  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  and  the  Calvinists  against 
the  King  of  Spain.  He  subdued  army 
after  army,  district  after  district,  made 
treaty  after  treaty,  until  the  two  proud 
monarchs  bowed  before  the  mighty 
Eichelieu,  supplicating  protection  from 
his  sweeping  arms.     Austria  and  Spain, 


and  with  them   Catholicism, 
wounds  from    which  they  have 
recovered.     Their    strongholds 
wrenched  from   their  firm  grasp,  aind 
the  quick  throbbings  of  the   Europeu 
heart  were  calmed.     Richeliea,  whose 
statesmanship    marks     the  one  great 
epoch  midway  between  the  reformatiaii 
and  the  revolution,  was  the  true  ardii- 
tect  of  French  monarchy,  tuid  thegrettt 
parent  of  her  civilization.     By  precept 
and  practice  he  marked,  with  his  broad 
liberal  views,  the  distinction  between 
politics  and   religion — ^between  Oharcli 
and   State.     He  taught  the  world  for 
the  first  time  that  religious  tolowtion 
was  the  true  policy  of  tiie  statesnum — 
the  clergy  and  the  people.     He   gave 
a  healthy  extension  and  rightful  estab- 
lishment of  the  boundaries  of  France 
— subjugated   the  petty  sovereigntieB, 
and  abased  the  serf-mastering  nobility. 
He  introduced  new  life  and  proqierity 
into  all   classes,  except  the  nobility, 
whom  he  sought  to  crush,  called   forth 
trade,  re-established  the  navy,  and   re- 
stored order  and  peace  where  chaos  and 
anarchy  had  stamped  their  fatal  brands. 
The  arts  and  sciences  took  new  growth 
under  his  fostering  care,  and   intellect- 
ual  worth  and  merit  received   a  de- 
mand hitherto  unknown ;  even  phikstv 
phy  raised  its  drooping  head  to  become 
a  proud  science.     He  freed   Portugal 
from  the  dominion  of  Spain,  and  placed 
it  under  the  House  of  Briganza  ;  hum- 
bled the  House  of  Austria,  which  had 
long  precluded  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of   all   Europe ;    defied  the  tempond 
power  of  the  Pope,  and  was  the  meaoa 
of  uniting  all  the  great  powers  of  Eu- 
rope into  a  national  league,  as  a   peace 
monitor.     So  great  and  grand   are  the 
results  of   his  labors  that  Peter  the 
Great,  of  Russia,  said,  **  I  would  give 
one  half  of  my  dominions  for  one  Rich- 
elieu to  teach  me  how  to  govern  the  re- 
mainder."    The   imbecile  king  seemed 
but  a  phantom,  into  which  Richeliea 
had  the  power  of  breaching   from  time 
to  time  his  own  passions  and  feelioga 
This  great  ruler  has,  in  his  knowlec^ 
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joC  tbe  political  art  probably  nevor  been 
1,  not  even  by  that  "  prodigy 
geninsy"  Napoleon,  for  he  displayed 
Napoleon  never  posseseed,  a  just 
iffweciation  of  the  spirit  of  his  own 
His  zealous  patriotism  directing 
ironderful  powers  enabled  him  to 
to  the  culmination  of  human 
l^ory  ;  by  it  he  made  himself  absolute 
of  France,  owning  neither  ool- 
nor  equals;  commanding  the 
of  England,  because  of  fear  and 
reverence  ;  wove  a  net- work  about  the 
nations  of  the  north  by  means  of  his 
icioQs  diplomacy,  and  dictated  terms 
to  hombled  Austria  and  Spain.  A 
|«oad  monarch  because  he  ruled  all 
Skirc^ie,  a  prouder  patriot  because  it 
all  given  for  the  glory  of  his  coun- 
iry. 


■<##^^^^^^»» 


Tha   Indian  with  his  Dead  Child. 


BY  FBLICIA   HSMANS. 


An  Indian,  who  had  established  him- 
■elf  in  a  township  of  Maine ,  feeling  indig- 
nantly the  want  of  sympathy  evinced  to- 
wards him  by  the  white  inhabitants,  par- 
ticolarly  on  the  death  of  his  only  child, 
gave  up  his  farm  soon  afterwards,  dug  up 
the  body  of  his  chOd,  and  carried  it  with 
him  two  hundred  uules  through  the  for- 
esta  to  join  the  Canadian  Indians. — See 
Twhr^s  Letter  on  ike  Eastern  States  of 
America. 

Ik  the  silence  of  the  midnight 

I  journey  with  my  dead; 
In  the  darkness  of  the  forest-boughs, 

A  lonely  path  I  tread. 

But  my  heart  is  high  and  fearless. 
As  1^  mighty  wings  upborne; 

The  mountain  eagle  nath  not  plumes 
So  strong  as  Love  and  Scorn. 

I  have  raised  thee  from  the  grave,  son, 
By  the  white  man's  path  defiled; 

On  to  th'  ancestral  wilderness, 
I  bear  thy  dust,  my  child! 


I  have  ask'd  the  aucient  deserts 

To  give  my  dead  a  place, 
Where  the  stately  footsteps  of  the  free 

Alone  should  leave  a  trace. 

And  the  tossing  pines  made  answer — 
"Go,  bring  us  back  thine  own!" 

And  the  streams  from  all  the  hunters' 
hUls, 
Rush'd  with  an  echoing  tone. 

Thou  shalt  rest  by  sounding  waters 

That  yet  untamed  may  roll; 
The  voices  of  that  chainless  host 

With  joy  shall  fiU  thy  souL 

In  the  silence  of  the  midnight 

I  journey  with  the  dead. 
Where  the  arrows  of  my  father's  bow 

Their  falcon  flight  have  sped. 

J  have  left  the  spoiler's  dwellings, 

For  evermore,  behind; 
Unmingled  with  their  household  sounds, 

For  me  shall  sweep  the  wind . 

Alone,  amidst  their  hearth-fires, 

I  watch'd  my  child's  decay, 
Uncheer'd  I  saw  the  spirit-fight 

From  his  young  eyes  fade  away. 

When  his  head  sank  on  my  bosom, 
When  the  death  sleep  o'er  him  fell. 

Was  there  one  to    say,    "A    friend    is 
near?" 
There  was  none!— pale  race,  farewell  ! 

To  the  forests,  to  the  cedars. 

To  the  warrior  and  his  bow. 
Back,  back!— I  bore  thee  laughing  thence, 

I  bear  thee  slumbering  now! 

I  bear  thee  unto  burial, 

With  the  mighty  hunters  gone; 

I  shall  hear  thee  in  the  forest-breeze. 
Thou  wilt  speak  of  joy,  my  son. 

In  the  silence  of  the  midnight 

I  journey  with  the  dead; 
But  my  heart  is  strong,  my  step  is  fleet, 

My  father's  path  I  tread. 


«MM>V\^W\\^»W 


The  holy  deportment    of    a   believer 
often  operates  as  a  check  to  sinners. 
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CEBIST  AS  A  TSAOESB. 


BY  THK   LATE  BDWABD  THOMSON. 

His  doctriaes  are  popular.  The  earth 
has  produced  many  great  and  good  men, 
but  where  is  one  whose  words  are  so 
broad  as  those  of  Christ?  The  words  of 
an  Alexander  may  move  armies;  the 
words  of  Jesus  move  hearts.  The  words 
of  a  Demosthenes  may  move  a  nation ;  the 
words  of  Jesus  move  the  world.  An 
Aristotle  may  sway  the  human  mind  for 
ages,  but  he  must  erelong  drop  the 
scepter.  The  words  of  Zoroaster,  Con- 
fucius, Mohammed,  abide  not  the  light; 
the  words  of  Christ  make  light,  and 
make  it  more  and  more  abound.  Scott, 
Baxter,  Byron,  can  move  only  a  particu- 
lar frame  of  mind  and  tone  of  hearty 
thy  Savior  reaches  the  mind  in  all  its 
frames,  the  heart  in  all  its  tones.  Every 
principle  he  announces  has  a  world-wide 
sweep.  Mark  his  summary  of  the  law: 
"Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
all  thy  mind,"  etc. — a  precept  so  narrow 
as  to  measure  the  smallest  thought  of  the 
smallest  man;  so  broad  as  to  compass  the 
mightest  outgoings  of  the  largest  angel; 
so  perfect  as  to  bind  all  moral  beings  to 
the  throne  of  God,  and  to  produce  eter- 
nal and  universal  harmony,  and  happi- 
ness, and  progress.  Mark,  too,  his  rev- 
elation of  God:  "God  so  loved  the 
world,"  etc.  Neither  the  element — 
love;  nor  the  measure — the  gift  of  his 
"only  begotten;"  nor  the  purpose — ^the 
"whosoever" — can  be  exceeded  even  in 
conception. 

His  style  is  popular.  He  that  would 
teach  the  people  must  condescend  to 
speak  as  they  speak.  Christ's  style  is 
either  dialogistic,  as  when  he  would  con- 
found his  foes;  or  allegorical,  when  he 
would  reprove  the  captious;  or  metaphor- 
ical, when  he  would  instruct  the  inquir- 
ing— ^bring  down  philosophy  from  heaven 
to  earth.  He  always  teaches.  In  the 
field,  and  in  the  highway,  in  the  tumult 
and  in  the  solitude,  walking  and  resting, 
seated  at  meals  or  reposing  on  the  moun- 
tains, he  is,  concerning  thin^  both  tem- 
poral and  eternal,  "a  living  epistle, 
known  and  read  of  all  men."  He  Hies 
through  all  the  scenes,  and  employments, 
and  trials  of  life,  scattering  "apples  of 
gold  in  pictures  of   silver."     He  so  as- 


Boeiates  truth  with  the  heavens  «Dd  the 
earth  as  to  make  every  thing  a  memorial 
of  duty,  a  remembrancer  of  the  trnth, 
or  a  reprover  of  sin.  He  chavyres  the  de- 
lighted babe  drinking  at  the  fountain  oi 
the  breast,  with  the  message  to  its  huipy 
mother  of  "Yea,  rather  blessed  are  they 
that  hear  the  word  of  Crod  and  keep  it.  ** 
He  hath  taoffht  the  hammer  to  echo  in 
the  ear  of  the  laborer  in  every  stroke,  the 
admonition,  "Labor  not  for  the  meet  tlmt 
perie^eth."  Who  doth  not  drink  waierl 
Well,  over  every  fountain  and  flood 
Christ  hath  poured  his  cr3rstal  stream  of 
truth,  but  'MVhosoever  drinketh  of  this 
water  shall  thirst  again,  but  whoeoerer 
drinkeUi  of  the  water  that  I  shall  give 
him  shall  never  thirst  Who  hath  not 
lifted  up  his  eyes  to  that  glorious  sunl 
Well,  in  his  bosom  Christ  hath  set  this 
eternal  truth,  "I  am  the  light  of  the 
world."  Who  hath  not  felt  the  ni^ 
closing  around  him?  Well,  Jesus  hath 
written  on  all  its  curtains  this  laminous 
line,  "The  night  cometh  when  no  man 
can  work."  Who  hath  not  had  his 
thoughts  carried  down  to  the  chambers  ol 
death?  Well,  tdere  is  a  voice  from  the 
sepulcher,  "I  am  the  resurrection  snd 
the  life."  Thus  Christ  touches  sl- 
most  every  object  in  nature;  and  what- 
ever he  touches,  though  it  be  but  a  lily  or 
a  sparrow,  forth  leaps  a  living  truth. 
With  simplicity,  Jesus  blends  majesty. 
When  he  states  a  precept,  it  is  as  thooj^ 
he  had  planted  a  new  rock  on  the  earUL 
When  he  utters  a  doctrine,  it  is  as 
though  he  hung  a  new  star  in  heaven. 

Jesus  is  popular  in  his  sjrmpathies. 
Teachers  often  make  distinctions  among 
their  pupils.  Thus  Aristotle  oonfined 
his  attention  to  Alexander  because  he 
was  Philip's  son,  and  Plato  left  the  Aca- 
demy that  he  miffht  instruct  Dionysios; 
but  Christ,  like  his  Father,  is  '^no  re- 
specter of  persons."  He  looks  atmsa 
as  man;  he  pierces  through  parentage, 
and  rank,  and  wealth,  and  fame,  ud 
genius,  and  power  on  the  one  hand,  and 
through  shame,  and  toil,  and  ignorance, 
and  suffering,  and  nun  on  the  other,  to 
the  simple  spirit;  and  when  he  finds  it, 
he  estimates  it  by  its  character  and  qual- 
ifications, all  that  constitutes  its  man- 
hood— its  capacity  to  be  angel  or  devfl 
forever.  Whether  he  treads  the  highest 
or  lowest  walks  of  life,  he  stands  opos 
the  same  platform;  whether  he  ii  sur- 
rounded by  beggars  or  prinoes,  he  speaks 
as  to  the  same  brotherhood.     Whue  he 
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pays  dae  attention  to  Nioodemos,  and 
tbe  oentnrion,  and  Joseph,  of  Arimaihia, 
he  was  wont  to  turn  from  the  palaoe  to 
the  hut,  to  gather  around  him  the 
iduldien  of  want  and  sorrow,  to  move  in 
light  and  mercy  amidst  blinded  minds 
and  bleeding  hearts — not  because  of  his 
partiality,  but  of  their  necessities.  With 
a  godlike  spirit  he  stooped  to  children; 
wi&  kingly  condescension  he  ate  at  the 
tables  of  the  poor.  Without  sympathy 
with  sin,  and  as  a  shepherd  goes  into  the 
wilderness  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost, 
he  preached  to  publicans  and  harlots; 
not  with  the  mde  elbow  of  stoical  indif- 
ference, but  with  the  soft  hand  of  life- 
giving  love,  he  touched  the  coffin  and 
the  couch.  In  all  this  there  is  a  pe- 
culiar beauty  and  propriety.  Behold 
poor  Banyan  in  his  prison,  as  his  children 
have  gathered  around  him!  to  which 
does  his  heart  most  strongly  turn?  to  his 
poor,  pale,  blind  daughter;  and  now  as 
they  bid  him  farewell  see  how  he  grasps 
the  hand  of  the  helpless  one,  and  detains 
her  after  the  rest  have  gone,  and  pours 
over  her  his  most  earnest,  agonizing 
prayer!  Now,  had  the  Father  of  mercies 
oome  down  to  that  family,  would  he  not, 
also,  shown  most  pity  and  tenderness  to 
his  eyeless  one?  Even  so  when  he  did 
come  to  this  world  in  the  person  of  the 
blessed  Jesus. 

Christ  was  a  teacher  democratic  in 
the  largest  and  beet  sense—  for  the  peo- 
ple, for  all  the  people,  for  even  the 
lowest  of  the  people,  for  all  the  people 
alike.  If  he  had  not  been,  our  hearts 
would  have  turned  from  him  as  being 
unworthy  to  represent  the  Being  who 
lighted  up  that  sun,  and  pourcwl  tiie 
oceans  from  his  urn. 

Christ  was  a  humble  teacher.  '  His  spirit 
is  one  of  meekness  and  lowliness.  Let 
us  beware  of  mistake  here.  These  quid- 
ities  may  be  passive;  if  so  they  are  in- 
firmities; they  are  incompatible  with  de- 
dsinn,  dignibr,energy — with  highest  man- 
hood. In  Christ  they  are  active.  His 
answers  are  soft,  because  he  chooses  that 
the  words  which  might  burst  from  his 
lips,  like  the  rebukes  of  Sinai,  should 
distil  as  the  dew  of  Hermon;  his  re- 
proofs are  gentle,  not  because  they  want 
force,  but  because  they  enter  the  heart 
obliquely;  his  censures  are  mild,  not  for 
lade  of  power,  but  for  abundance  of  love; 
his  manners  are  affable,  not  because  he  is 
fearful,  or  unsteady,  or  dependent,  but 
because,   while  he    holds    the    keys    of 
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death  and  hell,  he  wills,  by  bearing  in- 
juries, and  reproaches,  and  persecutions, 
and  crucifixion  with  a  forgiving  temper, 
to  set  revengeful  man  an  example.  He 
is  humble,  not  because  of  his  fallibility, 
but  because  he  would  correct  the  arro- 
gance of  fallible  man;  he  is  modest,  not 
because  he  undervalues  his  own  qualifi- 
cations, but  because  man  overvalues  his; 
he  was  lowly,  not  because  his  mind  was 
not  set  on  high,  but  that  he  might  teach 
us  how,  while  we  pour  heavenly  music  on 
the  skies,  we  may  dwell  upon  the  ground. 
On  suitable  occtisions,  when  mild  reproof 
had  been  neglected,  he  stands  up  like 
fire  and  breathes  like  famine.  In  his  di- 
lemmas there  was  a  caustic  that  burned 
scribes  and  Pharisees  to  the  quick;  in  his 
hand  there  was  a  scourge  before  which 
the  defilers  of  the  temple  fled;  in  his 
parables  there  played  a  hidden  lightning  ^ 
which  erelong  rent  every  tower  in  Jeru- 
salem;* yet  his  prevailing  manner,  how 
gentle!  now  sweet!  To  those  who  listen 
to  learn  he  gives,  with  untiring  patience, 
line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept. 
In  the  wayside  he  halts  to  welcome  the 
softest  voice  of  supplicating  sorrow. 
When  he  delivers  his  farewell  to  his  dis- 
ciples, we  see  how  he  would  "gather  his 
children  together  as  a  hen  gathered  her 
brood  under  her  wing."  When  the  dis- 
ciple that  had  denied  him  with  oaths  and 
cursing,  stood  trembling  in  his  presence, 
and  he  says,  "Simon,  son  of  Jonas, 
lovest  thou  me  more  than  these?*'  we 
leam  what  that  meaneth,  "He  will  not 
break  the  bruised  reed."  Though  Christ 
suffered  even  to  the  cross,  he  acted — ah, 
how  gloriously!  He  touched  all  the 
realms  of  nature,  and  they  felt  him! 
they  feel  him  now.  Though  he  went 
down  to  the  sepulcher,  he  ascended  the  - 
skies,  and  bade  his  disciples  follow  him  to 
heaven.  Though  he  owned  no'  foot  of 
land,  he  gave  notice  of  his  coming  con- 
quest of  the  world. 

The  themes  of  Christ  evince  his  humil- 
ity. Had  he  opened  the  veins  of  silver, 
or  formed  the  philosopher's  stone,  or  in- 
vented th^  elixir  of  mortal  life;  had  he 
pointed  to  the  compass,  or  the  steam- 
engine,  or  the  press;  had  he  exhibited 
the  imposing  spectacle  of  history,  or 
lifted  the  vwl  from  the  invisible  world, 
how  would  warriors,  philosophers,  and 
monarchs  have  tracked  his  footsteps  to 
lay  their  honors  at  his  feet!  True,  his 
mind  moves  through  all  nature  as  though 
he  were  familiar  with  its  law,  and  he  not 
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only  makes  no  mifltakes  oonoeming  them, 
but  flashes  beams  of  light  aorosttthem 
which  the  intellect  of  man  requires  ages 
of  study  to  appreciate;  but  he  does  not 
teach  science,  not  because  he  could  not, 
but  because  man  could.  Jesus,  however, 
has  no  jealously  of  philosophy;  he  never 
condemns  it;  he  often,  indeed  entices 
man  to  nature,  and  would  have  him  lin- 
ger over  its  precious  wells.  He  has  no 
prejudice  against  books.  This  well,  too, 
is  deep,  and  he  leaves  it,  not  because  he 
has  no  bucket,  but  because  he  that  would 
draw  can  make  a  bucket  for  himself. 
He  confines  his  attention  to  moral  knowl- 
edge— ^that  which  the  world  by  wisdom 
could  not  know.  But  though  ms  themes 
are  most  novel,  most  elevated,  most  sat- 
isfying, yet  the  blinded  and  depraved 
world  concentrates  all  its  contempt  upon 
them 

The  pretensions  of  Christ  are  humble. 
True,  he  says,  ''I  and  the  father  are 
one;"  and  yet  it  required  the  greatest 
humility  to  make  such  a  pretension.  If 
a  man  even  profess  that  God  has  forgiven 
his  sins  and  made  him  his  child,  he  is 
branded  as  an  enthusiast,  he  is  watched, 
and  hated,  and,  if  opportunity  serve, 
pierced.  How  much  philosophy  has 
cried  against  Jesus,  ''He  hath  a  devil 
and  is  mad!"  No  wonder  the  mob  took 
up  stones  to  stone  him;  no  wonder  the 
Sanhedrim  could  not  rest  till  they  led 
him  to  Calvary.  But  we  see  not  yet  the 
depth  of  his  humility.  In  the  passage 
quoted  he  speaks  of  the  divinity  within 
him;  in  others  he  speaks  of  his  humanity 
as  contradistinguished  from  it.  ''I  can 
of  mine  own  self  do  nothing;"  instead  of 
setting  up  his  human  reason  as  a  God,  he 
brings  it  to  naught.'  It  is  not  in  figura- 
tive, but  in  literal  language;  not  merely 
in  one,  but  in  many  forms  that  he  as- 
cribes his  teachings  to  another,  even  the 
Father.  "My  doctrine  is  not  mine."  It 
is  not  to  God,  as  the  Creator,  that  he  as- 
cribes his  doctrines,  as  though  he  would 
remind  us  that  intellect  is  of  Gknl;  but 
to  God,  as  the  re^ealor,  that  he  at- 
tributes his  plans,  his  doctrines,  his  very 
words.  He  who  taught  all  nature  as 
God,  who  brought  life  and  immortality 
to  light,  and  opened  a  fountain  of  meroy 
for  all  lands  and  all  times,  says,  nothing 
of  my  wisdom  has  welled  up  from  my 
own  soul — ^it  hath  all  come  down  from 
the  Father  of  lights. 

Christ  is  an  independent  teacher.  It 
is  a   pretty   speculation    of    philosophy 


that  every  great  man  is  either  an  embod- 
iment of  the  genius  of  his  own  age,  or  a 
happy  anticipation  of  the  next.  Accord- 
ing to  this  theory,  the  race,  like  the  in- 
dividual, is  progressive,  and  its  great 
minds  are  the  marks  of  its  sncoeanve 
stages  of  advancement.  Bacon,  for  ex- 
ample, did  but  give  visibility  to  the 
great  thoughts  that  had  been  gathering 
over  the  civilized  world  ages  before  be 
arose;  Newton  did  but  catch  the  apple 
which  his  times  had  already  ripened;  and 
Washington  was  but  a  manifestation  of 
the  spirit  that  had  long  rushed  tbtou|^ 
the  quickened  veins  and  l»eathed 
through  the  dilated  nostrils  of  hia  an- 
cestors. As  in  the  distant  spaoes  of 
creation  a  new  world  is  the  mere  conden- 
sation of  a  floating  nebulas,  so  in  the 
regions  of  the  mind.  But  Jesos  atands 
alone — ^the  embodiment  of  no  age,  the 
anticipation  of  none;  though  he  lived 
two  thousand  years  ago,  he  is  ten  thou- 
sand ye^trs  ahead.  B^  character  has 
been  studied  age  after  age,  and  the  mote 
studied  the  more  admired.  Who  hath 
ever  found  a  fault  in  it?  Hia  enemies 
have  sought  for  one  as  for  hid  treasores, 
but  in  vain.  And  yet,  if  it  were  then, 
it  would  be  as  a  mountain  in  a  plain — con- 
spicuous from  all  points.  Hia  friends 
have  endeavored  to  equal  it,  but  no  oob 
has  succeeded.  It  is  more  than  primi- 
tive innocence  and  goodness.  Thoogh 
visible  on  earth,  its  place  ia  far  in 
heaven;  and,  to  see  it,  you  must  look 
through  a  long  colonnade  of  celestial 
light.  The  truth  he  brings  is  not  troth 
in  blossom  or  in  fruit,  but  in  seed;  noi 
to  adorn  or  to  wither,  but  to  fall  into  the 
soul  and  germinate.  Within  his  simplest 
rule  of  man's  duty  are  wrapped  np  the 
grandest  principles  of  God's  government; 
by  proverbs  and  examples  he  sets  np 
guide-boards  on  all  the  cross-roads  in  the 
realm  of  truth;  in  outline  he  aket^es 
the  map  of  human  knowledge,  and  by 
hints  points  us  to  the  details;  his  in> 
structions  have  been  the  subject  of  study 
for  centuries,  and  they  are  still  of  unex- 
hausted interest — an  unwasting  cruae  of 
oil  to  feed  the  fires  of  mind.  In  a  few 
sentences,  such  as,  '*Take  no  thou^^t 
that  ye  shall  eat  and  drink;"  **Wben 
thou  dost  thine .  alms,  do  not  sound  a 
trumpet  before  thee;"  ''Lay  not  op  for 
yourself  treasures  on  earth;"  ''Fear  not 
him  which  can  kill  the  body;"  '^e  axe 
the  salt  of  the  earth"— he  teaches  the 
great  principles  of   the  subordinatioii  o£ 
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tlie  body  '  to  the  soul,  of  fame  and  in- 
terest to  duty,  of  the  present  life  to  that 
which  is  to  oome,  of  individaal  to  f(en- 
enl  happiness,  etc. — principles  which 
philoaophers  and  poets,  kings  and  pro- 
phets, sought  but  pever  found.  We  may 
develope,  and  illustrate,  and  systematize 
Christ's  teachings,  but  never  go  beyond 
them.  The  germs  of  mental  philosophy, 
ss  well  as  morals,  are  all  in  his  blessed 
words.  Political  economy  lies  wrapped 
ap  in  his  golden  rule,  and  all  the  forms 
charity  and  improTement  are  but 
from  the  fountain  of  his  law  of 
loye.  He  discloses  the  true  principle  of 
reformation.  It  is  doing  little  to  point 
oat  sin;  it  is  doing  little  to  punish  it;  it 
is  even  doing  little  to  prevent  it.  You 
padlock  the  fists,  and  the  feet,  and  the 
Hps,  and  yet  the  murder,  and  the  lust, 
and  the  lie  may  be  in  the  man.  Back  of 
organs  and  nerves  in  the  intentions  and 
principles  of  the  living  agent  is  a  vice  or 
virtue:  hence,  to  mtJie  better  men  yon 
must  make  better  hearts.  The  spirit  of 
Christ  upon  the  soul,  like  the  warm  body 
of  the  prophet  upon  the  corpse  of  the 
diild,  wakes  up  the  stagnant  pulse  of 
spiritual  life.  In  this  Christ  had  no  ex- 
emplar. 

Jesus  is  independent  of  instructions. 
Few  great  men  are  self-taught;  they  gen- 
erally owe  their  excellencies  to  their  op- 
portunities: hence,  Philip  thanked  the 
gods,  not  so  much  that  they  had  given 
him  a  son  as  they  had  given  that  son  an 
Aristotle.  Even  the  mightiest  intellects 
are  Yerj  dependent.  Plato,  although  he 
enjoyea  tiie  tuton^p  of  Socrates,  and 
the  companionship  of  Xenophon,  goes  to 
Cyrene  to  listen  to  Theodorus;  he  travels 
to  Megara,  and  sits  down,  day  after  day, 
with  Euclid,  to  enlarge  and  settle  his 
mathematical  knowledge;  he  journeys  to 
Italy  and  Sicily,  to  quicken  his  reason 
and  store  his  memory  by  conversation 
with  the  learned — to  collect  materials  of 
wisdom  from  primitive  sources,  and  in- 
flame his  imagination  by  extraordinary 
natural  objects.  He  compares  teacher 
with  teacher,  argument  with  argument, 
system  with  system,  that  he  may  correct 
his  erron  and  enlarge  the  compass  of  his 
truth.  While  communing  with  the 
giants  of  his  own  times,  he  communes 
also  with  them  of  old;  he  stands  with 
holy  awe  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  until 
he  seems  to  see  Orpheus  tune  his  lyre  and 
Solon  light  his  lunp.  It  was  ouierwise 
with  Christ.      He  was  not  reared  at  an 


Athens;  no  Porch,  or  Academy,  or  Ly- 
ceum opened  its  gates  to  his  footsteps. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  carpenter,  in  an  ob- 
scure village  of  a  rural  district,  in  a  des- ' 
pised  provmce  of  the  world;  and  when 
he  read  the  Scriptures  to  his  neighbors, 
they  said,  in  astonishment,  ''How  know- 
eth  this  man  letters,  never  having 
learned?''  He  travels  not  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  native  land;  he  is  a  radiai- 
tor,  not  a  reflector  of  light. 

He  is  independent  of  books;  he  reads 
none,  he  writes  rone,  he  needs  none. 
He  turns  every  thing  around  him  into 
books;  he  makes  legible  the  sympathetic 
ink  with  which  every  soul  is  overwitten. 
He  did  but  touch  Nathaniel's  memory, 
and  he  brought  out  the  truth,  ''Thou 
art  the  King  of  Israel;"  he  did  but 
touch  Peter's  heart,  and  forth  leaped  the 
exclamation,  "Thou  art  the  Chnst;"  he 
did  but  breatlie  his  dying  prayer  over  the 
centurion  that  guarded  Ms  cross,  and  out 
burst  the  revdation,  "Truly,  this  man 
was  the  Son  God. "  It  was  not  Christ's 
words  that  startled  the  Samarian  woman 
at  the  well,  but  her  own  biography, 
which  he  telegraphed  to  her  in  an  in- 
stant; it  was  not  what  Christ  wrote  upon 
the  sand,  but  their  own  quickened  con- 
sciences which  ctmvicted  those  that  stood 
around  the  adulteress,  and  made  them 
slink  away  one  by  one.  How  much 
better  thu  unwritten  knowledge  than  all 
written:  it  is  unerring,  adapted  to  each 
case.  It  was  an  experiment  of  modem 
times  to  restore  a  sick  person  by  trans- 
fusing the  blood  of  a  healthy  one  into  its 
veins;  but  it  was  unsuccesful,  because  the 
transfused  current  was  not  in  a  proper 
relation  to  the  vessel  which  received  it; 
it  irritated  and  bloated  the  sinking  im- 
tem.  Too  much  of  our  learning  is  of  tnis 
kind — ^a  transfusion  of  thought  into 
channels  unadapted  to  it,  which  cmlv 
vitiates  and  puffs  them  up.  The  sicx 
soul,  like  the  sick  body,  must  restore  it- 
self; its  vital  organs  must  be  aroused  to 
vigorous  action  before  its  streams  can  be 
enriched  and  purified.  Of  Wesley  it  is 
said,  that  he  was  the  quiescence  of  turbu- 
lence; calm  himself,  he  set  every  thing 
around  him  in  motion.  He  learned  this 
lesson  of  his  Master,  who,  wherever  he 
moved,  set  the  world  on  fire.  But  how 
did  he  do  it?  by  kindling  a  furnace  in 
himself  and  radiating  the  heat  around 
him?  Nay;  but  by  touching  the  heart 
and  quickening  the  pulses  of  men;  the 
heat  which  he  kindled  within  them  was 
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vital — ^the  more  they  ran  from  it  the 
more  it  flamed;  it  fed  upon  their 
thoughts,  and  was  fanned  by  their  emo- 
tions; it  was  a  part  of  them;  they  feel  it 
now;  they  feel  it  ever.  The  word  of 
Christ  resting  upon  the  moral  World  is 
like  the  spirit  that  brooded  over  chaos — 
it  makes  all  life  and  motion,  but  to  each 
its  own  life  and  its  own  motion,  while  all 
is  beautiful  and  all  is  good.  Some  men 
seem  to  think  that  their  capacity  to  teach 
depends  upon  the  number  and  size  of 
the  books  which  they  master.  Enodi, 
Noah,  Abraham  were  teachers — ^world 
teachers — before  there  were  books.  The 
heavens  and  the  earth  are  full  of  truth; 
it  shines  down  and  leaps  upon  all  men 
alike.  O,  that  our  eyes  were  couched  to 
see  it!  The  human  soul  is  pregnant  with 
truth;  let  it  be  but  delivered  of  its  bur- 
dens, and  it  will  have  a  family  of  living 
children,  whose  cherub  faces  will  fill  the 
spiritual  house  with  light.  The  greatest 
of  ancient  teachers  said  that  he  was  but 
a  moral  midwife,  aiding  the  youth  to 
bring  forth  their  ideas  and  sentiments, 
and  to  distinguish  between  the  abortive 
and  the  living  birth.  Alas!  the  births 
were  too  often  dead.  The  Spirit  of 
Christ  overshadows  the  soul  as  the  power 
of  the  Highest  rested  upon  his  mother, 
Mary,  to'  quicken  the  holy  things  within, 
that  they  may  come  forth  ''sons  of  God." 
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BY  G.  A.  MBLLBN. 


Turn  thou  thy  steps  from  busy  haunts 
of  men, 
And  view  with  me  the  fields  with  liv- 
ing green. 
Best  on  the  steep  of  yonder  mountain 
when 
The  god  of  day  peeps  through  a  golden 
sheen, 
And  earth  and  air  replete  with  budding 
glee, 
Drinks  nectar  sweet  from  pearly  drops 
of  dew, 
And  zephyrs  floating  'neath  an  azure  sea. 
Stir  up  the  drooping  spirit  with  a  new 
And  soul  invigorating  minstrelsy. 

Stroll  by  yon  babbling  brook  whose  nar- 
row bed 


Li    strewed    with   pebbles   from     Urn 
mountain  side. 
Drink  generous  draughts  from  the  foon- 
tain  head, 
Then  follow   the  source  of  its  rippling 
tide 
O'er  tiny  cascades  to  the  lakelets  brim, 
Where  the  liUies  bow  their  heads  to 
the  sky. 
And    the    red-throat*d    divers   alar   off 
skim. 
With    argus    eyed   sentinel     floating 
nigh— 
A  zealous  watch  that  death  alone  shall 
dim. 

Ill 
The  balmy   breath    of    the   rose-tinted 
mom. 
Laden  with  perfume    from    the   new 
mown  hay; 
The  silken  tassels  of  the  yellow  com. 
Like  pennons  wave  in  the  new  fledged 
day: 
And  the  oriole  in  her  swinging  nest. 

Chants  to  her  brood  a  tender  lul-a-hy; 

Till  their  gold  capped  heads  sink  *netih 

her  breast. 

And  in  unconsciousness  of  slumber  lie, 

Then  she  floats  away  to'ard  the  monntain 

crest. 

IV 
Now  wander  o'er  the  undulating  vale 
To  the  farther  verge,  where  the  mea- 
dow cot 
Has  enshrined  full  many  an  untold  tale; 
Which  cheerful  heart  and  willing  hand 
hath  wrought: 
Hopes,  aspirations,  breed  in  quiet  bliM, 
And    lifted  up    ascend    to    HeaveiiJ 
King; 
Content  with  what  they  have — a   tme 
thesis 
To  live  or  die  by;  man  must  ever  dm; 
To  what  is  pure,  togain  a  goal  like  tlik 

The  savory  smell  of  the  morning  cheer, 
Like  sweet  enchantment  fills  the  glow- 
ing skies; 
And  jocund  laughter  trills  upon  the  ear 
From  cherub  up&;  fledglings  of  Para- 
dise 
White  robed,  with  tawny  pattering  feet, 
And  angel  eyes  o'ei^cast  with  silkeB 
bars; 
Hearts  flowing  o'er  with  innocence  con- 
crete. 
And  thoughts  refulgent  as  thevespo' 
stars. 
With  wings    unclip'd,  untrammeled  by 
deceit. 
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VI 
The     repast    o'er   the    sturdy   farmer's 
snath 
la  lifted  from   its  peg,   and  now  the 
chime 
Of  stoDe  and  steel,  with  measured  beat, 
hath 
Filled    the    meadow    with    melodious 
rhyme; 
And  songs  of  labor  join  the  glad  refrain, 
From  bearded  lips    and    brawny  sun 
burnt  breast. 
Glad  as  the  glorious  heavenly  strain 
Of  song,  borne  downward    from  the 
land  of  rest 
To  purify  from  sin's  accursed  stain. 

VII 
The    nodding    grass    falls    'neath    each 
steady  blade. 
And  lies  in  swaths    along  the  level 
plain; 
Thus  step  by  step  they  reach  the  wood- 
land shade, 
And  rest  upon    their   ready    snaths, 
again 
Their  gleaming  blades  spring  thro'  the 
verdant  grass; 
And  grim    death's    bloodless    harvest 
reaping; 
The  sun  mounts  up    to    noon  of  day, 
alas! 
His    ponderous  scythe  keeps  onward 
sweeping — 
Life  's  but  a  dream,   its  seasons  quickly 
pass! 

VIII 
But  now  the  god  of  day  sinks  to  his  rest, 
And  balmy  winds  float  o'er  the  sombre 
lea; 
New  life  springs  up  in  nature's  teeming 
breast, 
And  o'er  the  senses  steal  a  symphony, 
Grand  as  the  theme  that  angel  voices 
raise 
In  song,  beyond  the  ever  flowing  tide, 
O'er  which  the  spirit  seems  to  stretch  its 


And  djrink  from  founts  to  mortal  man 
denied; 
Until  he  shall  have  pass'd  death's  gloomy 
maze. 

IX 
The  shadows  fall,  and  in  his  easy  chair 
The   farmer    sits  and  builds  a    palace 
grand; 
With  minarets  of  gold  that  mount  in  air; 
And  battlements  that  form  on  every 
hand: 
A  structure  staunch  within  his  honest 
mind; 


Built  from  the  wrecks  that  gather  on 
the  shore, 
Huge  argosies  that  left  a  track  behind; 
To  warn  the    ship,   'mid  the  terrible 
roar 
From  passion's  fatal  reefs,  that   wreck 
mankind. 

X 
A  day  with  nature's  undisturbed  repose. 
Far  from   the  smoke  and  din  of  city 
life; 
The  heart  of    man  with  gladness  over- 
flows, 
And  manhood  beautified,  subdues  all 
strife. 
For  God  in  nature  ever  points  the  way. 
To  blissful  realms  beyond  the  golden 

gate; 

Where  all  of  life  is  one  lon^i:  festal  day. 
And  love,  immaculate,  shall  satiate 

The  soul,  unfettered,  free  from  sin's  de- 
cay. 

Van— Primitive  and  Derivative. 

BY  OEOROE  IfOORB. 

Man  is  not  a  natural  production,  and 
the  elements  of  earth  are  not  sufficient 
for  his  completion.  He  is  an  embodied 
spirit,  and  from  the  source  of  his  ex- 
istence he  must  derive  those  supplies 
which  may  fit  him  to  fulfill  the  purposes 
of  his  creation,  and  satisfy  his  capacity 
for  knowledge  and  happiness. 

It  is  worthy  of  especial  notice  that  there 
is  scarcely  a  people  to  be  named  which  has 
not  among  them  the  tradition  or  the  pro- 
phecy of  a  perfect  human  nature;  and 
probably  every  mind  imagines  some 
modd  man,  some  ideal  type  or  standard 
of  humanity,  which  all  ought  to  admire 
and  imitate.  But  earth,  as  it  is,  has 
never  been  deemed  his  home.  Some 
supposed  him  to  have  existed  in  a  golden 
era  long  since  departed;  others  expect 
him  yet  to  come.  Some  think  we  are  his 
degenerated  ofispring;  others  believe  that 
we  are  progressively  improving  upon  our 
ancestors,  and  that,  in  due  time,  the 
progeny  of  our  successors  shall  be  per^ 
feet  beings,  according  to  an  orderly  de- 
velopment,  *'from  inherent  qualities,"  by 
whidi  at  length  living  monads  become 
spiritual  paragons,  under  astronomical 
influences  and  in  virtue  of  gravitation, 
and  'Hhe  modes  of  action  depending 
solely  on  organization."  We  can  not  ex- 
actly calculate  how  long  a  period  may  be 
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neoeasary  for  the  purpom  of  oonveridng 
an  infusorial  animalcule  into  a  man,  such 
a  transformation  never  having  yet  been 
observed  in  progress;  but  we  are  pretty 
well  assured,  by  the  reluctant  testimony 
of  infidels,  as  well  as  by  the  careful  re- 
search of  believers,  that  man  can  not 
have  been  an  inhabitant  of  earth  above 
seven  thousand  years.  Geology,  ethnol- 
ogy, and  the  natural  history  of  our  race, 
bear  ample  testimony,  in  this  respect  at 
least,  to  the  truth  of  the  book  of  Gene- 
sis, which  testimony  is  itself  a  fact 
strongly  in  evidence  of  the  inspired  ori- 
gin of  that  book;  since  to  guess  at  such 
coincidences  in  chronology  and  science  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  fancy.  This  length 
of  time  seems  not  to  be  quite  enough  to 
answer  the  purposes  of  the  development 
theory,  but  we  can  get  no  more.  We 
are  not  ignorant  that  skulls  and  other 
bones  of  man  have  been  discovered  in 
caves  and  in  stalagmite  formations, 
mixed  with  those  of  extinct  mammals, 
both  ruminants  and  camivora,  and  that 
these  bones  in  no  respect  differ  from 
modern  specimens.  It  is  also  true  that 
geologists  are  nearly  unanimous  in  assign- 
ug  these  remains  to  periods  far  wii£in 
the  date  above  named,  and  all  their  con- 
clusions on  the  subject  tend  to  confirm 
rather  than  invalidate  the  statement  in 
the  book  of  Genesis.  If,  however,  man 
had  existed  at  an  earlier  period  there  can 
be  no  very  evident  reason  why  his  fossil 
remains  i^ould  not  be  found  imbedded 
with  those  of  other  creatures  in  the  an- 
terior formations. 

As  it  appears  from  recent  theorists  that 
even  now  man  is  at  best  but  a  paulo-post 
chimpanzee,  he  could  scarcely  become 
beanal  and  biped  at  that  date,  or,  at 
least,  monke^^s  and  men  ought  then  to 
have  been  mingled  in  the  same  family 
cirde.     > 

History,  either  sacred  or  profane,  has 
no  respect  for  the  theory  of  develop- 
ment, and  does  not  quite  agree  witii  it. 
Instead  of  finding  mankind  brutal  and 
destitute  of  the  arts  of  social  comfort  in 
the  early  periods  of  our  race,  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  they  were  highly 
civilized  and  cultivated;  not,  it  may  be, 
after  the  complicated  manner  of  l^e 
modems,  but  stiU  with  sufficient  decision, 
in  two  forms  at  least,  very  much  as  they 
now  present  themselves.  There  were 
those  among  the  people^  of  most  ancient 
date  who  took  pleasure  in  exercising 
power,    in    tyranny   and    rapine;  while 


others,  impressed  by  the  manifestationa 
of  divine  wisdom  in  ^e  wonderous  worica 
of  creation,  or  by  tradition  of  God's 
covenant  with  man,  took  delight  in  med- 
itating upon  his  providence,  and  pre- 
served a  life  of  quiet  thoughtf olness  uid 
worship.  According  to  moral  motives 
and  the  state  of  will,  with  regard  to  the 
relations  of  existence,  the  minds  of  men 
appear  always  to  have  been  actuated  to 
the  attainment  of  ends  in  keeping  with 
their  faith  and  knowledge.  ReJigion 
always  made  the  grand  differenoe  among 
mankind.  Inhere  were  always  sous  of 
God  as  well  as  of  Belial.  Those  who, 
being  instructed  concerning  righteoua- 
n^iss,  and  believing  and  loving  truth, 
were  looking  forward  to  a  future  life,  oc- 
cupied their  faculties  in  subserviency  to 
that  end,  while  those  who  regarded  the 
present  life  as  their  only  hope,  gave 
themselves  to  the  indulgence  of  ti&eir 
tastes  for  sensual  pleasures,  and  to  the 
contrivance  of  such  means  as  best  prom- 
ised the  fulfillment  of  their  unholy  de- 
sires. This,  substantially,  is  all  we  leam 
of  the  history  of  mankind  up  to  the 
deluge. 

The  anxiety  of  infidels  to  dispose  of 
the  deluge,  and  to  satisfy  themselves 
that  they  need  not  believe  the  Bible,  is 
most  wonderful  and  deplorable.  How 
eagerly  some  of  the  French  savana  seized 
upon  the  zodiacs  sculptured  on  the  tem- 
ples of  Dendera  and  Esneh,  with  the 
hope  that  they  had  therein  discovered  a 
demonstration  that  the  Mosaic  statement 
was  a  mistake.  Their  ingenuity  would 
have  been  amusing  had  it  not  been  im- 
piously absurd.  M.  Jomard  proved  to 
his  own  satisfaction  that  these  zodiacs 
were  three  thousand,  and  M.  Dupois 
that  they  were,  at  the  very  least,  four 
thousand  years  older  than  the  ohiistian 
era,  while  M.  Gori  would  not  abate  a 
week  of  seventeen  tho\isand  years.  That 
their  mathematical  wits  were  racked  to 
littlefpurpose  is  seen  in  their  discrepancy. 
But  observe  how  the  truth  at  last  pre- 
vaila.  M.  OhampoUion  comes  forward  in 
the  promising  manhood  of  his  intellect, 
and  gives  his  life  to  the  study  of  Egyp- 
tian antiquities,  and  instead  of  ffuessing 
at  the  meaning  and  dates  of  Uiese  zo- 
diacs, learns  really  to  read  them,  and 
finds  that  the  zodiac,  the  date  of  whidi 
M.  Dupois  had  so  clearly  demonstrated 
to  have  been  at  least  four  thousand  years 
before  Christ,  was  actually  erected  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus  Csesar,  and  that  which 
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r        M.  Gori  had  cazried  back  in  his  imagiiia- 
I        tion    MYenteen   ihouBand    yean,      had 
been  raiaed  in  the  time  of  Antoninoua, 
I         A.  D.  140. 

I  If  we  may  credit  the  oldest  history  we 

i  poiaefls,  the  correctness  of  which  none 
can  invalidate,  the  most  difficult  arts 
were  not  unknown  amidst  the  family  of 
the  first  man.  And  there  is  little  doubt 
that  before  the  flood  the  imaginations  of 
men  were  refined  enough  for  the  inven- 
'  tion  of  whatever  might  contribute  to 
heighten  the  enjoyment  of  mere  outside 
beauty,  and  to  render  evil  so  indomitable 
in  the  heart  of  man  that  to  allow  him  to 
live  on  would  be  but  to  permit  the  pro- 
.  pagation  of  iniquity  in  such  fascinating 
forma  as  to  banish  the  beauties  of  holi- 
ness from  the  earth.  It  could  not  have 
been  mere  ignorance  that  was  hardened 
against  the  preaching  of  Noah:  ingenuity 
and  unbelief,  satisfied  with  \heir  own 
substitutes  for  divine  order  in  the  ap- 
pliances of  a  proud  and  perverted  reason 
that  dcdights  in  its  works,  were  always 
the  resistors  of  righteousness.  Savages 
would  have  been  converted.  The  ante- 
diluvians in  general,  at  the  time  of  Noah, 
must  have  been  sceptical  geniuses,  ra- 
tionalists, and  despots,  who  could  not 
believe  in  especial  judgments,  abrupt 
transitions  and  miraculous  interferences 
for  the  punishment  of  vice.  They  lived 
under  the  reign  of  violence  and  terror, 
and  being  ingenious  in  disobedience,  in- 
vented their  own  religion,  and  worshipped 
a  mock  reason  while  they  blasphemed 
God,  and  polluted  his  sacred  image  in 
the  form  of  man.  Their  spirits  were  fit 
to  be  imprisoned. 

The  flood  came— need  it  be  proved? 
All  nations  acknowledge  it.  A  reserved 
few  replenished  the  new  world.  Whence 
have  we  the  tradition  of  a  deluge  if  it 
never  happened?  It  was  not  a  partial 
event — the  world  owns  it.  The  Chal- 
deans, Assyrians,  Egyptians,  Grecians, 
Romans,  Phoenicians,  Syrians,  Arme- 
mans,  Persians,  Chinese,  Hindoos,  Ara- 
bians, Turks,  Africans,  the  North  and 
South  Americans,  the  Aborigines  of  the 
South  Seas,  and  every  stray  tribe  of  men, 
all  hold  a  tradition  of  the  deluge;  and 
science  finds  the  record  written  on  the 
earth — the  grand  catastrophe  assuredly 
occured,  and  faith  reads  its  significance. 
The  Almighty  altered  the  face  of  the 
world  which  he  had  made,  because  the 
spirits  of  men  required  a  judgment  co- 
extensive with  their   abode,    and   they 
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were  removed  to  a  place  adapted  to  their 
wickedness.  The  living  earUi  perished  in 
the  great  deep;  but  Noui  and  his  sons  were 
not  barbarians — ^they  could  enter  into 
covenant  with  their  Maker,  for  they  had 
obeyed  his  voice.  But  the  original  evil 
was  in  their  blood,  and  soon  we  find 
their  ofbpring  madly  desirous  of  reigning 
without  righteousness.  That  they  were 
not,  however,  without  skill,  the  tower  of 
Babel  bears  them  witness.  The  city  of 
Nineveh  was  magnificent  in  works  of  art, 
and  the  ancient  Memphis  was  not  mean. 
But  we  will  pass  on  a  few  hundred  years. 
What  does  the  progress  of  time  prove? 
Not  that  man  was  not  mentally  de- 
veloped, but  that  his  intellect  was  ever 
prone  to  seek  satisfaction  without  obey- 
ing Grod,  and  that  Almighty  interference 
hM  always  been  required  to  prevent  the  to- 
tal apostacy  of  our  race.  Was  Abraham, 
the  friend  of  God,  less  a  man  than  any  of 
us,  or  more  so  than  the  first  son  of  Adam? 
No;  but  he  had  superior  motives,  and  in 
the  largeness  of  his  heart  he  believed 
Qodj  and  was  also  fit  to  associate  with 
kings.  In  trusting  to  the  absolute  power 
of  Jehovah  as  the  sovereignty  of  mercy, 
and  reaching  forward  in  faith  for  life  be- 
yond death,  and  for  an  endless  futurity 
of  blessing  at  the  hand  of  the  Omnipo- 
tent, he  exhibits,  in  his  brief  story,  all 
that  constitutes  the  sublimity  of  a  hu- 
man soul;  while  yet,  in  the  folly  of  his 
fears,  we  see  a  perfect  picture  of  man's 
infirmity  and  guiltiness.  Thus  we  are 
taught,  as  he  was,  that  our  recovery 
from  degradation  to  the  true  standing  of 
obedient  and  believing  spirit  is  a  divine 
work,  accomplished  by  the  intelligent 
an  apprehensions  of  God's  purpose  to  one 
self,  and  a  growing  conformity  to  his 
will  from  a  growing  confidence  in  his 
love. 

The  men  of  old  were  not  minors  in  hu- 
manity. If  we  may  judge  from  what 
Moses  has  written,  he  was  as  great  a  man 
as  Newton:  he  preferred  to  suffer  with 
the  people  of  God  rather  than  to  dwell 
as  a  prince  among  ingenious  idolaters; 
and  he  has  presented  us  with  reasons  for 
trusting  in  Jehovah.  It  is  true  that  he 
has  not  given  us  the  mathematical  ele- 
ments of  the  celestial  mechanism;  but  yet 
Newton  could  discover  such  plain  indica- 
tions in  the  writings  of  the  chosen  shep- 
herd that  Omniscience  was  his  teacher, 
that  the  philosopher  would  at  once  have 
distrusted  his  own  calculations  had  they 
in  any  instant  contradicted  the  Mosaic 
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statement.  Who  would  credit  Moses  if 
he  wrote  merely  like  a  philosopher?  He 
does  not  seek  for  causes,  bat  sees  the 
hand  of  God;  he  states  facts,  explains  not 
physics;  he  writes  history,  not  theories; 
he  defends  no  hypothesis;  he  does  not 
speculate;  and  instead  of  doubtful  opin 
ions  he  enunciates  positive  precepts. 
The  moral  law  which  he  first  conveyed  to 
men  is  so  perfectly  suited  to  man's  social 
and  spiritual  relations  that  to  break  it  in 
any  particular  is  evidently  in  spirit  to 
contravene  the  whole,  and  it  is  so  inti- 
mate and  consistent,  that,  like  creation 
itself,  it  bears  the  impress  of  its  Maker, 
and  can  be  no  other  than  a  transcript  of 
the  Eternal  Mind,  humanly  expressed. 


■•»M^^^#»/»*i 


EOW  TO  BE  SAVED. 

BY  H.  W.  BEECHER. 

What  shall  we  do  to  be  saved  1  this 
is  now  the  daily  utterance  of  men's 
voices.  Believe  in  Christ — drop  in- 
stantly and  forever  all  known  sins — 
all  meannesses,  all  dishonesties,  all  un- 
kindnesses,  at  home  and  everywhere, 
all  wronK  thoughts  and  evil  imagina- 
tions. You  never  can  go  in  at  "  the 
stra'gLt  gate,"with  any  of  Ihese  clinging 
to  your  will. 

Do  you  cry  out,  "  I  cannot  do  this  ; 
the  work  is  too  hard  for  me — if  I 
quit  my  sins  they  won't  quit  me.  T 
cannot  say  to  passion,  avarice,  selfish- 
ness, and  pride,  *  lie  down  and  move  no 
more ;'  I  cannot  think  right  and  act 
right.  I  am  not  a>»le  to  enter  the  gate 
if  this  is  the  way."  If  you  think 
thus,  how  comes  it  that  you  have  been 
putting  off  this  matter  of  r©f»entaT)oe 
to  a  sick-led,  or  to  old  ngel  If  you 
cannot  reform  your  thoughts  and  dis- 
position now,  how  can  you  then  1  You 
say  truly,  you  cannot  reform  them, 
and  for  this  cause  you  need  a  Savior. 
But  you  can  remove  them,  and  turn 
from  them,  and  consecrate  your  whole 
body  and  soul  to  him,  and  he  will  reform 
you  by   aiding  all  your  eflbrts.     He 


will  forgive  as  often  as  you  break 
down  if  you  carry  a  steadfast  purpose 
to  conquer  self,  for  the  sake  of  his 
love.  He  will  not  fail  you,  if  jou  are 
sincere  in  seeking  him ;  but  he  will  ab- 
hor your  offering  if  you  do  not  mean 
to  make  clean  work  with  yourself  by 
laying  open  your  whole  heart  and  life 
to  his  influence. 

Many  shall  seek  to  enter  in,  and 
shall  not  be  able;  but  not  bocaiue  of 
any  trouble  in  the  gate,  or  in  the  Lord 
that  stands  at  the  head  of  the  way, 
but  because  they  try  to  carry  in  their 
barrels  of  spirit,  or  their  selfishness,  or 
their  vile  and  evil  dispositions  and  hab- 
its. Such  can  never  enter.  No  rich 
man  can  go  through  that  gate  carrying 
with  him  his  usury,  or  his  exorbitant 
rents,  wrung  from  sweating  and  groan- 
ing tenants.  No  unjust  judge  can  go 
through  with  his  oppressions.  But 
there  never  was,  and  never  will  be,  a 
naked,  trembling  soul,  sincerely  sorry 
for  sin,  and  heartily  desirous  of  escap- 
ing from  its  power,  and  to  be  made 
white  in  the  blood  of  sprinkling,  fer 
which  there  is  not  abundant  food*. 
And  yet  "  Many  shall  seek  to  eatsr  in 
and  shall  not  be  abla"  Many  are  the 
secret  sins  of  heart  and  life  whose 
clingings  shall  prevent  the  sinner. 

Ships,  when  the  tide  rises  and  sets 
strongly  in  any  direction,  sometimes 
turn  and  seem  as  if  they  would  go 
out  upon  it.  But  they  only  head  that 
way,  and  move  from  side  to  side,  sway- 
ing and  swinging  without  moving  on 
at  all.  There  seems  to  be  nothing  to 
hinder  them  from  sailing  and  floating 
out  to  sea ;  but  there  is  something. 

Down  under  the  water  a  great  an- 
chor lies  buried  in  the  mud.  The  ship 
cannot  escape.  The  anchor  holds  her. 
And  thus  are  men  holden,  by  the  cords 
of  their  own  sins.  They  go  about 
trying  to  discover  some  way  to  be  for- 
given, and  yet  keep  good  friends  with 
the  devils  that  are  in  them.  And  this 
they  call  "  being  serious."  It  is  almost 
all  self-will  fighting  against  the  Spirit 
of  Grod.     Now,  let  men  be  honest  with 
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I  themaelvesy  and  if    tihej  think  their 

SLDSy   any  or  all   of  them,  are  better 

;  thaa  the  love  of  Qod  and  the  salvation 

of  their  aools,  why  stiok  to  them,  that 
is  all ;  and  give  up  thinking ;  bat  if 
they  feel  that  the  redemption  of  the 
soul  is  precious,  and  that  it  ceaseth 
forever,  let  them  abandon  all  that 
hinders  it,  and  begin  at  once  to  work 
with  God  for  their  own  saltation. 
What  they  can  do  they  must  do,  or  be 
lost,  and  that  is,  stop  all  wrong  doing 
that  they  can  stop ;  and  what  they 
can't,  Christ  will  attend  to,  reforming 
their  interior  dispositions  by  the  love 
which  he  will  send  abroad  in  their 
souls.  Turn  ye,  turn  ye,  for  why  will 
ye  die  ?  Now  is  the  accepted  time — 
all  things  are  ready.  The  Lord  has 
brought  you  nigh  unto  him,  and  on 
every  side  of  you  men  are  hastening  to 
make  their  peace  with  God.  Beware 
how  you  let  this  opportunity  pass. 
You  may  not  have  another.  What 
would  you  say  when  some  great  steamer 
had  run  agri>und  where  there  was  but 
one  tide  a  year  that  would  float  her,  if, 
npon  the  day  before  that  tide  came,  her 
officers  got  together  for  a  counpil,  and 
decided  that  as  there  was  but  one  tide  a 
year,  and  they  didn't  believe  in  takiog 
advantage  of  extraordinary  times,  that 
they  should  make  no  effort  to  get  the 
ship  off.  When  the  tide  rose,  surging 
and  booming  about  the  ship,  if  they  had 
got  up  steam  and  set  all  sail,  and 
worked  her  giant  wheeb,  grating, 
groaning,  and  reluctant,  she  might 
have  moved  and  struggled  of  into  deep 
soundings.  But  they  let  the  flood  tide 
pass ;  and  the  water  sank  away  from 
the  ship's  keel,  and  she  cracked  and 
parted  asunder. 

Anon  the  beautiful  and  mighty  ship 
was  floating,  but  it  was  plank  by  plank, 
and  spar  by  spar. 

What,  I  ask,  would  you  think  of 
those  officers  1 

But  what  ia  a  ship  when  compared 
to  a  human  soul ;  which,  being  created, 
is  to  go  step  by  step  with  God  through- 
out eternity ;   forever  rising  in  purity 
Aug.  4. 
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and  love,   or  forever  m'nlriTig  into  the 
blackness  of  darkness  1 

When  you  and  I,  my  hearers,  stand 
in  the  fore  front  of  the  judgment 
ranks  to  hear  our  doom,  when  all 
above  us  and  around  us  is  the  glory 
and  the  brightness  of  the  Holy  City, 
and  all  beneath  us  is  the  blackness  of 
despair,  you  will  not  accuse  me  of  ex- 
aggeration in  saying  to  you  that  there 
are  none  so  unwise,  so  blind,  so  misera- 
bly foolish  and  desperate,  as  those  who, 
for  any  cause,  do  not  first  attend  to  the 
safety  of  their  own  souls.  With  all 
my  power  I  warn  you;  with  all  my 
strength  I  entreat  you ;  with  all  my 
skill  I  will  aid  you.  Oh  !  seek  ye  the 
Lord  while  he  may  be  found. 


■*#»»^^/^^##^»#«. 


THE  LESSON  OF  A  MOMENT. 

^'  The  heart  knoweth  its  own  bitter- 
ness," ia  a  truth  which  the  unhappy  re- 
peat to  themselves,  perhaps,  too  often. 
That  the  bitterness  of  other  hearts  is 
unknown  to  them,  is  equally  true ;  and 
if  it  were  more  habitually  and  dis- 
tinctly present  to  their  minds,  would 
often  stifle  the  murmurs  of  discontent, 
if  it  did  not  illumine  them  with  a  ray 
of  cheerfulness.  We  magnify  our  own 
troubles.  We  extenuate  those  of  our 
friends.  We  draw  comparisons  un- 
favorable to  ourselves,  with,  a  most 
superficial  knowledge  of  those  with 
whom  we  put  ourselves  in  contrast. 
From  a  smiling  and  sunny  exterior,  we 
infer  that  all  is  peace  within,  forget-  ^ 
ting  tiiat  the  same  erroneous  impress- 
ions might  be  received  in  our  own  case, 
by  one  who  saw  only  that  side  of  us 
which  is  turned  to  the  world.  Were 
all  the  houses  of  our  friends  unroofed 
by  another  Asmodeus,  we  should  find 
that  none  of  them  was  without  its 
dark  shadow,  and  we  should  realize  the 
truth  of  the  Italian  proverb,  which 
says,  that  there  is  a  skeleton  in  every 
house.  Were  there  a  window  in  every 
breast,  what  startling  revelations  would 
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be  made  of  unknown  sorrows  and  un- 
suspected struggles, — the  rust  of  dis- 
content eating  the  heart  of  the  prosper- 
ous, and  the  vulture  of  care  gnawing  the 
vitals  of  the  gaj, — untold  and  hopeless 
grief  lying  with  the  weight  of  moun- 
tains upon  apparently  the  lightest 
bosoms,  and  the  settled  gloom  of  des- 
pair resting  upon  those,  whose  life 
seemed  glowing  with  the  brightest  hues 
of  morning.  How  often  should  we 
find,  that  the  repose  which  we  sup- 
posed to  flow  from  the  absence  of  dis- 
turbing impulses — ^the  glassy  calm  of 
the  waveless  lake—was  the  equilibrium 
of  resisting  and  struggling  forces, 
which,  without  the  unslumbering 
presence  of  the  great  law  of  duty, 
would  make  shipwreck  of  the  life 
which  they  perplex,  but  cannot  sub- 
due. How  often  should  we  learn,  that 
he,  whose  sparkling  wit  and  airy  vi- 
vacity had  won  our  admiration,  and 
perhaps  awakened  our  envy,  had  fled 
to  society  to  escape  the  presence  of 
some  spectral  care,  which  haunted  his 
solitary  hours,  and  that  his  vivid  elo- 
quence and  pointed  sallies  owed  their 
birth,  in  some  measure,  to  the  stimu- 
lating and  morbid  influence  of  **  some 
fatal  rememberance,"  which  kept  his 
mind  in  a  state  of  perpetual  eflerve- 
scence  and  unrest.  Could  we  see 
others  as  they  see  themselves,  what 
lessons  of  submission  might  we  not 
learn ;  and  not  merely  submission,  but 
of  toleration  also.  How  many  wrong 
opinions  should  we  correct,  how  many 
-  unjust  judgments  should  we  reverse, 
^  many  cruel  censures  should  we  recall. 
It  was  at  an  early  hour  in  the  even- 
ing, in  the  month  of  December,  18 — , 
that  a  young  man  was  walking  through 
one  of  the  most  fashionable  streets  of 
one  of  our  large  cities.  The  last 
lingering  traces  of  daylight  were  still 
visible  in  the  heavens.  The  western 
sky  was  all  a-glow  with  those  blended 
hues,  which  give  to  our  winter  sunsets 
so  peculiar  and  striking  a  charm.  The 
space  nearest  the  horizon  was  occupied 
by  a  broad  strip  of  orange,  from  which 


the  colors  gradually  and  imperceptibly 
softened  until  they  disappeared  in  tfaie 
sober  tints  of  the  zenith,  ending  in  a 
faint  and  quivering  line  of  the  most 
delicate  green.  The  evening  star 
sparkled  in  its  station,  as  if  it  were  ooiir 
scious  of  the  beauty  by  which  it  was 
surrounded,  and  of  which  it  formed  ao 
conspicuous  a  part.  The  dying  wind 
sighed  among  the  naked  branches  with 
a  sound,  melancholy  or  inspizing,  ac- 
cording to  the  mood  of  mind  in  him 
who  listened  to  it.  The  elastic  air 
gave  quickness  to  the  pulse,  and  made 
the  "bosom's  lord  sit  light  upon  his 
throne."  It  was  a  scene  and  an  hour 
which  affect  an  imaginative  mind  the 
more  from  the  absence  of  that  verdure 
and  bloom, .  which  make  the  charm  of 
summer's  scenery,  and  which  seem  like 
a  veil  which  the  hand  of  winter  with- 
draws, bringing  us  face  to  face  with 
the  Invisible.  The  hues  which  glow 
and  bum  upon  the  western  sky,  appear 
like  the  glittering  portals  of  another 
world,  and  the  spiritual,  low4oned  wind 
seems  to  blow  upon  us  from  a  realm 
"  beyond  the  flight  of  time." 

Our.young  friend  was,  from  his  age, 
character,  and  position,  peculiarly  sus- 
ceptible to  these  influences.  He  was 
one  of  that  class,  which  make  no  in- 
considerable element  in  the  pride  and 
glory  of  New  England.  Bom  in  an 
humble  position,  he  had  achieved, 
mostly  by  his  own  efforts  and  with 
little  assistance  from  others,  the  best 
education  which  the  institutions  of  oar 
country  can  afford,  and  now  that  he 
stood  upon  the  verge  of  manhood,  he 
felt  himself  equal  in  capacities  and  op- 
portunities to  ^ose  who  had  began  life 
under  the  most  favorable  auspices. 
His  powers  and  energies  were  of  a 
high  order,  and  his  moral  nature  was 
such  as  would  help  him  to  make  l^e 
most  of  theuL  He  had  won  literary 
distinction,  confidence,  respect,  and  at- 
tachment, and  many  were  watching  his 
progress  with  assured  hope.  Surely 
these  were  happy  elements, — ^but  the 
picture  was  not  without  its  riiadowB. 
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like  most  bard  students  in  our  coun- 
try, he  had  earned  his  honors  with 
some  sacrifice  of  health.  He  had  passed 
triumphantly  through  many  struggles, 
and  surmounted  many  obstacles;  but 
the  efforts,  though  successful,  had  in- 
fused a  tinge  of  gloom  into  a  character 
naturally  cheerful  as  well  as  retfblute, 
as  the  captiv^e's  fetter,  though  broken, 
leaves,  long  after,  its  mark  upon  the 
freed  limb.  His  future  was  bright,  but 
indistinct,  and  the  distant  future  was 
brighter  than  the  near.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  a  long  space  was  yet  to  be 
passed  over,  new  difficulties  yet  to  be 
overcome,  before  he  could  gain  a  well- 
defined  social  position,  and  take  the 
part  which  he  felt  to  be  his  due  in  the 
business  of  life.  Though  assured  that 
all  his  reasonable  wii^es  would  be 
gratified,  though  confident  that  the  en- 
ergies which  had  brought  him  to  where 
he  was,  would  carry  him  on  still 
further,  he  could  not  distinctly  per- 
ceive the  manner  in  which  it  was  to  be 
brought  about,  nor  trace  clearly  the 
successive  steps  of  the  path  which  was 
to  lead  him  to  honor  and  distinction. 

Beflections  like  this  gave  a  shade  of 
pensiveness  to  an  unusually  animated 
brow,  and  made  him  walk  more  slowly 
than  was  his  usual  custom.  Raising 
his  head  suddenly  as  he  came  opposite 
the  Righted  windows  of  a  very  handsome 
house,  his  eyes  were  involuntarily  at- 
tracted by  a  scene,  which  made  him 
pause  for  a  moment  to  behold  it, 
though  he  felt  conscious,  that  there  was 
something  of  an  impropriety  in  his  so 
doing.  It  was  a  room  beautifully 
furnished,  betokening  wealth,  taste,  and 
cultivation  in  its  occupants.  Pictures 
hung  upon  the  walls,  and  books  lay  up- 
on the  table,  in  such  a  way  that  the 
scholar's  eye  saw  at  once  that  they  were 
there  for  use,  and  not  for  show.  The 
lamps  had  not  been  lighted  nor  the 
curtains  let  down,  but  a  blazing  wood- 
fire  threw  a  ruddy  and  flickering  blaze 
over  the  walls  and  ceiling,  and  made 
the  room  and  its  contents  distinctly 
visibla     The  apartment  was  occupied 


by  two  persons,  a  male  and  a  female, 
in  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  apparently 
man  and  wife.      Their    position  was 
such  that  the  student  could  not  see  the 
faces  of  either  of  them.     The  gentle- 
man was  speaking,  as  it  appeared,  from 
his  attitude,  with  a  good  deal  of  earn- 
estness;   but  no    inference    could  be 
drawn,  from  the  position  of  the  lady, 
who  sat  in  front  of  the  fire,  buried  in 
the  recesses  of  a  deep  arm-chair.     The 
imagination,     however,     could     easily 
represent  her  as  listening,  with  tran- 
quil delight  and  assured  happiness,  to 
tiie  voice  of  her  husband-lover.     The 
whole  scene  realized  the  young  stu- 
dent's fondest  day-dream.      Here  was 
before  him,  in  open  vision  and  actual 
presence,   that  which   his  imagination 
had  delighted  to  trace  in  the  £m,  dis- 
tant future.      Here  was  the  goal,  to- 
wards which  he  was  pressing,  the  prize 
for  which  he  was  contending.     ''  How 
happy  should  I  be,"  said  he  to  himself, 
"  could   I   find   myself   in  that  young 
man's  position  1      He  has  all  that  my 
heart    covets.       Competent     fortune, 
books,   pictures,    doubtiess    troops    of 
friends,  literary  leisure,  the  exercise  of 
ganerous  hospitality,  and  all  the  thou- 
sand delights  that  centre  in  the  word, 
Home.       With    all    these,  and,    dear 
Mary,"    (our    student    was    in    love,) 
''with  your  sweet  face  and  loving  nar 
ture   to  fill   my  heart  and  house  with 
sunshine,  how  happily  would  my  days 
gUde   by  !     Would   that  I  could  find 
my  bark  moored  in  some  peaceful  ha- 
ven,  and  no   longer  buffet  the  waves, 
and  struggle   against  wind   and    tide. 
He  seems  to  be  but  little  older  than  I, 
and  how  long  must  I  toil  to  obtain 
that,  which,   without  any  merit  of  his 
own,   has  fcdlen  into  his  lap.     Indeed, 
I  may  never  ^rin  it ;  or,  if  at  all,  suc- 
cess may  be  deferred  till  I  am  too  old, 
or  till   I  have  become  too  subdued  to 
the  drudgery  of    life,   to  enjoy  it.     I 
cannot  help  breaking  a  commandment^ 
and    coveting    my     neighbors    goods, 
though  I  feel  ashamed  of  myself  as  I 
confess  it" 
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About  two  years  before  the  incident, 
which  we  have  just  related,  took  place, 
there  were  visible  in  the  same  street 
along  which  the  student  was  passing, 
signs  of  a  brilliant  and  fashionable 
party,  A  house  of  the  largest  size 
was  lighted  up  throughout  its  whole 
extent,  throwing  a  broad  stream  of  splen- 
dor into  the  dark  air,  and  forming  a 
conspicuous  object  of  attraction  to  the 
idlers  in  the  street,  far  and  near. 
Throngs  of  carriages  whirled  over  the 
pavements,  and  clustered  before  the 
door,  the  coachmen  letting  down  the 
steps  with  a  quick,  im|)atient  jerk, 
which  showed  that  there  was  no  time 
to  be  lost.  Within,  there  were  all  the 
means  and  appliances  which  wealth 
can  purchase  and  luxury  devise,  to 
charm  the  senses  and  gratify  the  love 
of  beauty.  The  costliest  hot-house 
flowers  were  scattered  around  with  a 
profusion  which  knew  no  other  limit 
than  that  of  good  taste.  Strains  of  the 
softest  music  stole  upon  the  ear,  and 
made  the  hearer  almost  wish  that  the 
other  objects  which  distracted  his  at- 
tention were  withdrawn,  and  that  he 
might  give  himself  up,  without  in- 
terruption, to  the  delight  of  list- 
ening. Forms  more  beautiful  than 
flowers,  glided  through  the  dance,  and 
voices  sweeter  than  music  threw  their 
witching  spells  upon  the  air.  This 
fairy  scene  of  enchantment  had  been 
called  into  being  on  the  occasion  of  the 
marriage  of  an  only  daughter  of  a 
wealthy  merchant.  The  biidegroom 
was  one  of  a  class  rare  in  our  country, 
the  possessor  of  an  ample  inherited 
fortune,  and  on  that  acount  the  object 
of  peculiar  attraction  to  those  schem- 
ing mothers  and  worldly  fathers,  with 
whom  marriage  is  merely  house-keep- 
ing. He  had  been  well  educated,  had 
a  taste  for  literature  and  the  arts, 
strong  domestic  feelings,  and  had  in  a 
great  measure  escaped  those  perils 
with  which  the  path  of  a  young  man 
of  fortune  is  beset,  and  which  so  often 
make  shipwreck  of  his  happiness  and 
respeetability.      But  he  was    without 


resolute  strength  of  purpose  or  decided 
energy  of  moral  principla     Accustom- 
ed to  deference  and  indulgence  fram 
childhood,   and    to    have    everything 
which  stood  in  the  way  of  bis  wishes 
withdrawn,   he  had   not  learned  the 
habit  of  self-command,  or  the  power  of 
controlling  a  naturally  impetaoos  and 
irritable  temper.     He   was  a  man  of 
cultivation  and  accomplishments,  rather 
than    high    intellectual    powers,    and 
though  of  good  and  generous  moral  im- 
pulses, he  had  not  that  deep-anchored 
religious  principle,  which  nothing  can 
subdue  or    remove.     His  career  and 
destiny  would  be  much  influenced   by 
circumstances,   and   especially  by  the 
character  of    the    woman    he    might 
marry.     Ketuming  home  from  a  tour 
in   Europe,   his   admiration  had  been 
powerfully  awakened  by  the  grace  and 
beauty  of  a  young  lady,   who   shone 
with  conspicuous  lustre  in  the  world  of 
fortune,  and  wooing  her  with  impas- 
sioned and    characteristic  ardor,    soon 
succeeded  in  winning  her  ;  for  wealth, 
when  combined  with  an  agreeable  per- 
son and   manners,  a  cultivated  mind, 
and  a  chaiacter  unstained  by  vices  or 
grave   defects,   seldom   woes  in   vain. 
These  were  the  nuptials  which  gave  oc- 
casion to  the  splendid  fete  we  have  just 
spoken  of. 

Few  persons  ever  began  their  mar- 
ried life  with  a  larger  proportion,  seem- 
^g^y>  ^^  ^®  elements  of  happiness. 
But  their  example  proved  no  exception 
to  that  general  rule,  which  sternly  for- 
bids that  sacred  relation  to  be  contract- 
ed upon  any  other  than  the  highest 
moral  and  intellectual  grounds.  His 
marriage  was  one,  not  of  the  heart  and 
the  mind,  but  of  the  eye  only.  He 
knew  nothing  of  the  woman  whom  he 
had  promised  to  love,  honor  and  cher- 
ish, but  that  she  was  beautiful  in  per^ 
son,  graceful  in  bearing,  well-mannered 
and  well  dressed.  He  was  not  long  in 
discovering  that  he  had  made  a  fiital 
mistake.  Her  nature  was  one  of  hope- 
less and  incurable  frivolousness.  With- 
out any  mind  to  rouse  and  quicken  his 
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own,  without  any  affections  to  respond 
to  his,  she  was  no  more  of  a  solace  or 
refreshment  to  her  husband  than  the 
porcelain  image  which  stood  upon  his 
mantel-piece.  It  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion to  think  of  improving,  cultivating 
or  elevating  her,  for  there  was  no  ma- 
terial to  work  upon  ;  there  was  no  soil 
to  sow  any  good  seed  in  ;  it  could  no 
more  have  been  done  than  water  could 
have  been  taken  up  and  moulded  by 
the  hands  into  the  shape  and  consis- 
tency of  a  human  figure.  He  was  per- 
petually mortified  by  her  want  of 
knowledge,  vexed  by  her  want  of  tact, 
disgusted  by  her  selfishness,  and  pained 
by  her  want  of  dignity  of  character. 
Her  temper  was  querulous  and  exact- 
ing ;  and  an  over-indulgent,  injudicious 
training,  and  the  atmosphere  of  adula- 
tion, in  which  her  beauty  and  her 
father's  wealth,  had  caused  her  to  be 
encircled,  had  taught  her  none  of  the 
lessons  of  endurance  and  self-control. 
Accustomed  to  the  homage  and  devo- 
ted attentions  of  crowds  of  admirers, 
she  could  not  conceal  the  pique  and 
mortification,  which  her  husband's 
gradual  estrangement  produced  in  her. 
Though  her  affections  were  not  wound- 
ed, her  vanity  and  self-esteem  were. 
She  had  that  petty  love  of  power  which 
is  so  often  found  in  feeble  characters, 
and  took  vengeance  upon  him  for  his 
coldness  and  indifierence,  by  teasing 
his  sensitive  and  fastidious  natiire, 
thwarting  his  reasonable  wishes,  rebel- 
ling against  his  authority,  and  kindling 
his  jealousy,  a  passion  to  which  his  na- 
ture somewhat  inclined  him. 

His  condition  became  only  the  more 
unhappy  from  the  presence  of  those 
elements  in  his  lot  which,  to  a  super- 
ficial observer,  made  it  so  enviable. 
The  leisure  which  his  fortune  allowed 
him,  permitted  him  to  brood  the  more 
uninterruptedly  over  his  disappoint- 
ment, and  to  torment  himself  with  use- 
less, and  worse  than  useless,  regrets 
and  self-ieproaches.  The  daily  drudg- 
ery of  a  profession  would  have  been  a 
relief  to  him,  by  diverting  his  thoughts 


from  their  accustomed  channels,  and 
would  have  furnished  both  food  and 
medicine  to  his  diseased  mind.  As  it 
was,  he  became  tyrannized  over  by  one 
wasting  thought,  in  vain  did  he  have 
recourse  to  his  books  for  entertainment, 
for  it  seemed  to  him  that,  by  some 
strange  fatality,  he  was  perpetually 
stumbling  upon  something  which  re- 
minded him  of  his  own  trial.  Be- 
sides, reading  is  a  resource  in  pains  of 
the  body,  but  it  does  not  take  strong 
hold  enough  to  make  us  forget  those  of 
the  mind.  He  wanted  the  stoical  ele- 
ment^ which  tramples  circumstances 
under  foot,  and  forges  an  armor  of 
stem  indifference,  upon  which  all  the 
"  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  foi^ 
tune  "  fall  harmless.  Nor  Iwd  he  the 
religious  principle,  which  hopes  ail 
thi^,  endures  all  things,  and  from 
pain  and  sorrow  exti-acts  the  elements 
of  spiritual  growth.  His  nature  had 
neither  depth  nor  strength,  but  was  es- 
sentially superficial  and  epicurean. 
He  was  formed  for  enjoyment,  and  not 
for  action ;  for  the  sunshine  and  the 
calm,  and  not  for  the  night  and  the 
storm.  Trial  and  disappointment  did 
not  soften  or  elevate  him,  but  made  him 
fretful  and  irritable.  His  literary  cul- 
tivation had  the  same  characteristics. 
It  was  various,  but  not  profound.  He 
could  appreciate  the  creations  of 
genius,  but  had  not  tho  creative  energy 
himself.  He  was  fond  of  reading, 
but  had  not  the  resolution  to  pursue  a 
vigorous  course  of  study.  He  could 
not  shut  himself  up  in  lus  library,  and 
comfort  himself  by  writing  a  poem  or 
a  book.  His  mind  was  not  its  own 
place. 

The  restless  despair  in  which  he 
finaUy  found  himself,  he  had  ap- 
proached by  degrees.  Between  him 
and  his  wife,  the  outward  proprieties 
and  courtesies  of  life  had  be^  hitherto 
maintained.  Good  taste  and  good 
breeding  had  restrained  him  from  any 
other  expression  of  his  feelings,  than 
could  be  read  in  his  silence,  his  altered 
countenance,    and    his  clouded   brow. 
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But  thifl  was  a  state  of  things  not 
likely  to  continue  with  so  irritable  a 
temperament  as  his,  and  with  so  much 
recklessness  and  so  little  dignity  of 
character,  as  belonged  to  her.  On  one 
particular  evening,  under  the  pressure 
of  some  peculiar  provocation,  the 
long-repressed  torrent  of  feeling 
burst  out  into  languaga  Bis  smoth- 
ered passions  found  a  vent  in  those  bit- 
ter, burning  words,  which  are  never 
foi^otten  or  forgiven,  and  which  at 
once  put  a  gulf  of  separation  between 
them,  which  neither  in  time  nor  eter- 
nity could  be  closed.  He  velbemently 
reproached  her  for  her  insensibility, 
her  unreasonableness,  her  selfishness, 
her  cruel  indifference  to  his  tastes,  sym- 
pathies and  wishes.  He  poured  out, 
in  his  wrath,  all  the  tempest,  which 
had  long  been  gathering  in  his  breast, 
and  wHch  now  raged  with  the  more 
fury,  from  its  having  been  so  long  pent 
up.  All  that  a  more  prudent  nature 
would  have  left  unsaid,  that  a  colder 
one  would  not  have  felt,  that  a  higher 
one  would  have  subdued — all  the  storm 
of  contending  passions  which  had  deso- 
lated his  heart — all  his  blighted  hopes, 
his  starving  affections,  his  (Mattered  ex- 
pectations, his  vanished  dreams — found 
a  tongue  and  an  utterance  in  those  hot 
words  of  invective,  reproach  and  re- 
monstrance, which  scalded  as  they  fell. 
And  she — the  star  that  bad  so  fidlen 
from  his  heaven,  the  idol  that  had  been 
cast  down  from  his  altar — she,  that  had 
lacerated  the  heart  that  she  should  have 
filled  with  a  happiness,  which  the  earth 
seemed  too  narrow  to  contain — with 
what  spirit  and  in  what  mood  did  she 
listen  to  him )  Not  with  tears  of  hope- 
less anguish  and  convulsive  sobs  of 
wretch^ness,  for  these  would  have  be- 
tokened a  sensibility,  of  which  she  had 
not  the  slightest  portion,  and  would 
have  flowed  from  a  heart,  broken  with 
the  stunning  consciousness,  that  she 
was  nothing  to  him  who  was  everything 
to  her — ^nor  yet  with  sparkling  rage 
and  vehement  recrimination,  for  not 
even  the  breath  of  passion  could  wake 


into  life  the  cold  and  stagnant  surfiftce 
of  a  soul  like  hers — ^but  with  sullen  in- 
difference, with  f reesong  apathy,  with 
rigid  unconcern,  and  with  th&t  oold, 
contemptuous  silence,  which  provokes 
an  impatient  temper  more  than  the 
angriest  rejoinder  or  the  most  cutting 
retort 

And  this  was  the  scene,  of  which 
the  student  was  a  momentary  witness, 
and  these  were  the  persons,  upon  whom 
his  passing  glance  had  fiedlen,  and  such 
was  the  condition  of  the  posseaaor  of 
that  wealth,  elegance  and  comfort^ 
whose  lot  he  had  thought  so  enviable. 
Despair  and  indignation  were  lending 
their  force  and  expression  to  that  atti- 
tude, and  those  gestures,  which  he  had 
interpreted  to  be  the  signs  of  fond  af- 
fection and  overflowing  oonfidence^ 
Could  he  have  known  all,  how  would 
he  have  recoiled  with  horror  at  the 
prospect  of  being  placed  in  the  position 
of  the  unhappy  master  of  that  beauti- 
ful mansion  ! 


— •W//WWW^*t.- 


THE  FfilUITIVS  ZABTH. 


BT  C.  T.  BATEMAK,  a.  M. 


Number  Two. 

The  history  of  nations  is  written  on 
the  printed  page,  or  handed  down  by 
tradition  from  age  to  age,  but  earth's 
history  is  written  on  tablets  of  stone^ 
by  the  hand  of  time,  and  laid  away  in 
the  great  subterranean  libraries  of  the 
solid  earth.  Nature  itself  has  turned 
for  man's  inspection  many  a  rock-bound 
page,  and  lifted  from  its  long  resting 
place  many  a  tablet  engraved  with  the 
secrets  of  olden  time.  By  these  stony 
records  man  can  trace  earth's  history 
back  to  the  reign  of  fire.  Then  fire 
was  king,  with  no  aspirant  to  his 
blazing  throne.  The  earth  was  then  a 
self-luminous  body,  giving  forth  li|^t 
and  heat,  and   tlie  moon,  perhaps,  not 
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tlie  cold,  dead  orb  it  now  is,  but  a 
bright  and  habitable  world,  cheered 
wii^L  Uie  genial  warmth  of  a  neighbor- 
ing son.  The  moon  being  compara- 
tively a  small  bodj,  passed  more  rapidly 
fix>m  the  vaporous  ring  to  a  globe  of 
fire,  from  the  fire  to  asolid  form,  wash- 
ed by  miniature  oceans  and  enveloped 
by  an  atmosphere,  from  that  earth-like 
condition,  to  the  sealess,  airless,  life- 
leas,  nigged  ball  or  rock  we  now  see, 
than  the  larger  and  weightier  globe  we 
inhabit.  Yet  our  earth  is  hastening  on 
its  joumey  to  that  same  cold,  lifeless 
state.  How  long  fire  reigned  on  earth 
18  not  measured  by  years,  but  by  re- 
solts.  Ages  on  ages  he  sat  on  his 
brilliant  throne,  claiming  the  earth  as 
his  own  for  all  coming  time,  but  slowly 
and  surely  his  scepter  was  slipping 
fix>m  his  grasp.  Contraction  went  on 
eyolving  heat,  and  heat  radiated  into 
space,  until  rocky  crusts  began  to  en- 
velop earth's  surface. 

Still  the  process  went  on.  Great 
chemical  and  mechanical  changes  grad- 
ually took  place.  The  over-burdened 
atmosphere  began  to  deposit  some  of 
its  heavier  constituents.  Oceans  boil- 
ing and  seething  on  the  slowly  cooling 
rocks,  and  bursting  lavas,  began  to  con- 
tend with  the  firo  king.  HIb  transi- 
tion state  was  undoubtedly  a  period  of 
great  convulsion  and  turmoil.  The 
fierce  elemental  war  went  on,  until 
finally  a  new  king  rose  on  earth.  Water 
ruled  over  the  wide  world,  and  the  fire 
king  concealed  himself  far  within  the 
subterranean  regions,  where  he  even 
now  makes  his  power  felt  on  earth. 
Earthquakes,  that  rend  the  solid  moun- 
tains, and  overwhelm  populous  cities 
in  a  moment,  and  terrify  whole  nations 
with  scenes  of  death  and  ruin,  are  but 
his  writhings  as  he  struggles  to  break 
from  his  rocky  prison.  At  this  time 
earth  was  tenantless.  No  sound  of  life 
was  heard  in  the  air,  no  sentient  beings 
swam  in  the  briny  sea  or  crawled  on 
its  beaten  sands.  The  roagh,  broken 
surface  of  earth,  the  ajoic  formation, 
beg^  to  yield  to  the  pounding  of  the 


waves  and  the  action  of  the  elements. 
The  waters  bore  away  the  detritus  and 
began  to  form  stratified  rock.  The 
shrinking  of  the  earth  from  loss  of 
heat  caused  depressions  and  upheavals, 
giving  to  the  seas  various  depths,  and 
forming  the  rudimentary  frame-work 
of  the  future  continent.  So  unheeded 
time  rolled  on,  upheavals,  earthquakes, 
oscillations,  washings,  erasions,  chemi- 
cal combinations  and  depositions  went 
on,  piling  stratum  on  stratum,  tearing 
down  and  building,  sorting,  mixing  and 
preparing  for  life. 

The  hills  and  the  valleys  did  not 
suddenly  bloom  with  verdure  or  teem 
with  sentient  life,  nor  the  sea  swarm 
with  living  beings.  The  dawn  of  life 
was  feeble,  and  its  types  of  the  lowest 
cast.  The  sOurian  formation  contains 
the  lowest  known  fossilliferous  rocks, 
and  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  of  New 
York,  the  lowest  of  this  series  in  the 
United  States.  The  v^etable  king- 
dom of  this  primordial  period  is  only 
represented  by  a  few  sea  weeds.  Of 
the  four  great  classes  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  three  are  represented,  viz : 
Radiates,  Articulates  and  Mollusks. 
As  we  pass  upward  through  the  several 
subdivisions  of  the  silunan  rocks,  we 
notice  some  of  the  older  species  drop 
out,  and  others  take  their  places. 
Through  all  the  vast  deposits  of  this 
series  no  signs  of  any  terrestrial  plant 
or  animal  has  been  discovered.  The 
seas,  however,  were  full  of  life,  espec- 
ially of  MoUuscan  life.  Some  silurian 
limestones  are  composed  almost  entire- 
ly of  the  remains  of  Mollusks,  hence 
this  is  called  the  age  of  Mollusks.  More 
than  a  thousand  series  of  animals 
have  been  found  in  these  rocks.  The 
Orthoceras,  a  Cepalapod  with  a  cham- 
bered shell,  resembling  a  straight  horn, 
was  a  noted  denizen  of  the  silurian 
seas,  and  the  undisputed  king  of  all 
marine  life,  a  king  of  fierce  aspect  and 
huge  size,  a  veritable  sea  monster,  that 
fed  on  his  weaker  associates.  Prof. 
Winchell  thus  describes  this  animal : 
*'  Imagine  a  hollow  cone  of  limestone 
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of  the  dimenflions  of  a  saw-log,  anima- 
ted with  a  *  Kraken  Octopod'  ensconced 
in  the  open  end,  staring  with  glassj, 
sinister  eyes  to  the  right  and  left,  and 
numerous  slimj,  muscular,  insinuating 
arms,  feeling  in  every  direction  for 
their  prey.  Is  not  this  an  enemy  from 
which  the  lesser  tenants  of  the  deep 
would  flee  without  pausing  to  raise  the 
question  of  supremacy?  These  mon- 
sters maintained  the  ascendancy  till 
the  introduction  of  fishes,  toward  the 
close  of  the  upper  Silurian,  or  later." 
This  age  was  remarkable  also  for  the 
large  number  of  Trilobites,  the  princi- 
pal representative  of  the  Articulates. 
These  curious  creatures  received  the 
name  Trilobites  from  their  peculiar 
trilobed  bodies.  They  had  the  power 
of  rolling  themselves  into  a  ball,  and 
are  often  found  fossilized  in  this  shape. 
They  are  found  of  various  sizes,  from 
one  or  two  inches  to  twenty  inches  in 
length,  and  a  foot  broad.  In  some 
specimens  the  eyes  have  been  well  pre- 
served, and  show  that  light  was  not 
wanting  in  that  far  distant  age.  They 
had  a  very  wide  geographical  distribu- 
tion, the  same  species  in  some  cases 
being  found  in  North  America,  Europe 
and  Australia.  There  is  now  no  living 
representative  of  this  family.  The 
Silurian  is  found  in  every  country  of 
the  globe,  and  is  composed  of  many 
kinds  of  rocks ;  sandstone,  slate,  con- 
glomerate and  limestone  form  the 
larger  part.  The  aggregate  thickness 
of  these  rocks  has  been  estimated  at 
30,000  feet.  At  this  time  it  is  more 
than  probable  there  were  no  very  large 
bodies  of  land,  and  the  whole  earth 
had  a  warm  and  moist  climate.  The 
Silurian  closed  a  long  and  important 
period  in  geological  history.  The  earth 
had  taken  another  long  step  in  her 
progressive  course;  had  passed  from 
death  to  life,  and  begun  to  rejoice  in 
the  unfolding  of  her  Creator's  great 
plans. 

God's  glory  ia  his  goodness.     This,  by 
his  own  showing. 


THE  LAST  OF  THE  PBQFEIT8. 

BY  F.    h.  A. 

Nearly  1,240  years  ago,  in  the  Ara- 
bian city  of  Medina,  died  a  man,  who 
has  since  been  revered  as  the  last  and 
greatest  of  the  prophets.  Mahomet 
spent  his  boyhood  in  the  priestly  house 
of  his  uncle,  Abu  Yaleb,  who  had 
charge  of  the  Caaba,  a  temple  in  the 
city  of  Mecca,  to  which  the  people  re- 
sorted in  pilgrimage  from  dis^t  parts. 
Thus  reared,  his  mind  early  received  a 
religious  bias,  but  he  seems  to  have  re- 
ceived no  more  education  than.  Anb 
children  in  general,  and,  it  is  said,  could 
not  read  nor  writa  The  eariy  part  of 
his  life  was  spent  in  the  caravan  of  the 
Arabian  merchants,  from  the  time  he 
was  old  enough  to  be  <^  any  s^^ioe, 
and  being  possessed  of  intellectual  qual- 
ities of  an  extraordinary  kind,  he  made 
up  for  the  want  of  an  early  education, 
during  his  travels  and  extensive  intor- 
oourse  with  various  tribes  of  the  desert 
and  inhabitants  of  other  countries. 

The  superstitions  fancies  engendered 
in  the  minds  of  the  Arabs,  by  the  vast 
solitudes  of  the  desert,  made  a  deep 
impression  on  his  mind,  and  as  the  cer- 
emonies of  the  Caaba  fostered  religions 
sentiments,  so  did  the  fairy  tales  of  the 
desert  cultivate  and  develop  Uie  ten- 
dency to  meditation  and  solitude,  with 
which  nature  had  largely  endowed 
him. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  married 
the  widow  of  a  wealthy  merchant,  fttM^^ 
though  he  engaged  still  in  oommene 
for  several  years,  his  opulence  enabled 
him  to  live  without  labor,  and  to  in- 
dulge his  taste  for  solitude  and  religioos 
speculations.  During  his  travels  he 
had  often  come  in  contact  with  tribfs 
of  Jews,  and  Christians  who,  originally 
fugitives  from  persecution,  had  now 
established  their  home  in  the  desert 
His  wife's  cousin,  Wareka,  first  a  Jew, 
then  a  Christian,  and  something  c^  an 
astrologer,  the  first  on  record  to  have 
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tnnfdated   parts  of  the  Old  and  New 
TeBtamentB  into  Arabic,  seems  to  have 
liad  much   influence  with   Mahomet ; 
through  such  association  he  had    come 
to  have   a  doctrine   much  purer  than 
that  possessed  by  his  idolatrous  coun- 
trymen.    He  abhorred  the  worship  of 
idols,   in  which  the  Caaba  abounded, 
there  being  threo  hundred  and  sixty  at 
this  temple,  one  for  every  day  of  the 
Arab   year.     His    conviction    of    the 
wickedness   of  his   people  grew  upon 
him,   and  he  came  to  believe  that,  as 
Abraham,  Moses  and  Jesus  Christ  had 
been  sent  to  reform  the  world  and  re- 
store  it   to  the  pure  religion  in   times 
past,  so  did  the  corruption  of  the  pres- 
ent demand,  and  so  would  Allah  send 
again  a  prophet  to  renovate  the   world. 
His  habits  of  reverie  and  meditation 
increased   so  as  almost   wholly   to  ab- 
stract his  mind  from  business.    Gradu- 
tlly  withdrawing  from  society  he  spent 
whole  days  and  nights   in  a    cavern 
.some  three  leagues  from  the  city.     In 
this   retreat  he  spent  the  holy  month 
of  the  Arabians,  and  this  practice  did 
not  fail  to  produce  its  effect  upon  his 
mind  and  body.     He  became  subject  to 
dreams  and  trances.     He  received  one 
night,  as  he  affirms,  a  visit  from  the 
angel   Grabriel,  who  displayed  a  silken 
doth  on  which  was  written  a  portion  of 
the  koran  and  who  announc^  to  him 
his   mission   as  a  prophet      This  his 
wife  at  once  flrmly  believes,  and  the 
astrologer    confirms.      Mahomet    was 
now  forty  years  old  at  the  beginning  of 
his  mission.      For  a  considerable  time 
he  only  announced  it  to  his  family,  but 
when    he   made  it  public  he  received 
ridiciile    and    persecution.      His  con- 
victions,  however,   were    strong,    and 
amid   derision,   contempt,  and  persecu- 
tion often  in  danger  of  his  life,  he  con- 
tinued to  preach,  and  gradually  gained  a 
little  band  of  despised  and  derided  fol- 
lowers.    He  dischumed  all  miracles  ex- 
cept the  koran,   which    considering  Mb 
own  want  of  education  he  declared  to  be 
the  greatest  of  all  miracles.     His  perse- 
cutors grew  more  and  more  vehement, 
till  at  last  he  barely  saved  his  life  by  a 
Aug  5. 


timely  flight  to  Medina.  Here  he  was 
cordially  received  by  a  few  converts  and 
made  a  triumphal  entry  into  the  dt^. 
His  followers  here  rapidly  increased  till 
he  found  himself  in  command  of  a  con- 
siderable force,  and  had  control  of  the 
dty.  Up  to  this  time  his  doctrine  had 
been  one  of  peace,  his  precepts  very 
much  resembled  those  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment from  which  he  took  much  of  his 
teaching.  He  is  now  a  commander  and 
feelings  of  revenue  toward  those  enemies 
who  persecuted  hun,  mingled  with  a  grow- 
ing ambition  as  his  fleld  of  conquest  opens 
up  to  him,  alloy  and  destroy  the  purity  of 
his  teachings. 

Thirteen  years  of  christian  endurance 
had  brought  only  continued  disgrace  and 
insult  and  poverty.  He  might  have  ex- 
claimed, '  j1  prophet  is  not  without 
honor  save  among  his  own  kindred."  It 
does  not  appear  strange  that  he  should 
believe  the  power  thus  put  into  his  hands 
was  one  of  the  means  by  which  AUah 
was  to  crown  his  prophet  with  success. 

''Diflerent  prophets,"  he  exclaimed, 
'*have  been  sent  by  God  to  illustrate  the 
diflerent  attributes:  Moses  his  demency, 
Solomon  his  wisdom  and  majesty,  Jesus 
Christ  his  righteousness,  omniscience  and 
power.  None  of  these  attributes,  how- 
ever, have  been  suffident  to  iaforce  con- 
viction, I,  therefore,  the  last  of  the 
prophets,  am  sent  with  the  sword!" 
After  tluB  annunciation,  which,  however 
natural  to  a  human  being  in  his  podtion, 
nevertheless  completely  contradicted  all 
his  previous  teadiing,  we  do  not  care  to 
follow  him  further,  because  the  leading 
motive  which  controls  the  enthusiastic 
king  changed  from  the  desire  to  convict 
the  world  of  sin,  to  the  desire  to  compel 
the  world  by  force  of  arms  to  accept  his 
doctrine,  has  so  completely  changed  the 
man  that  we  can  no  longer  contemplate 
him  as  the  enthusiastic  reformer  we  in- 
troduced, but  merdy  as  an  Arabian  con- 
queror, who  having  united  the  tribes  of 
the  desert  into  one  vast  army,  has  erected 
a  political  power  that  will  carry  terror 
into  the  heart  of  Europe. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  career  he  may 
have  been  a  deceived  and  sincere  enthu- 
siast. In  the  latter  part  interested  and 
selfish  motives  can  not  be  denied,  though 
it  does  not  seem  that  he  was  that  de- 
signing and  wicked  imposter  that  many 
suppose  him  to  be. 

F.  L.  A. 
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TEE  FASTmOOF SUMHSB. 

BT  FELICIA  HBMANS. 

Thou'rt  bearing  hence  thy  roses, 
Glad  Summer,  fare  thee  well! 

Thou'rt  singing  thy  last  melodies 
In  every  wood  and  dell. 

But  ere  the  golden  sunset 

Of  thy  latest  lingering  day, 
Oh!  tell  me,  o'er  tlus  chequer'd  earth. 

How  hast  thou  pass'd  away? 

Brightly,  sweet  Summer!  brightly 

Inline  hours  have  floated  by, 
To  the  joyous    bird    of   the    woodland 
boughs, 

The  rangers  of  the  sky. 

And  brightly  in  the  forests, 
To  the  wild  deer  wandering  free; 

And  brightly  'midst  the  garden  flowers, 
To  the  happy  murmuring  bee: 

But  how  tohuman  bosoms, 
With  all  their  hopes  and  fears, 

And  thoughts  that    make    them    eagle- 
wings. 
To  pierce  the  unborn  years? 

Sweet  Summer!  to  the  captive 

Thou  hast  flown  in  burning  dreams 

Of  the   woods,  with  all  their  whispering 
leaves. 
And  the  blue  rejoicing  streams! — 

To  the  wasted  and  the  weary 
On  the  bed  of  sickness  bound, 

In  the  swift  delirious  fantasies, 
That  changed  with  every  sound; — 

To  the  sailor  on  the  billows, 

In  longings  wild,  and  vain. 
For  the  gushing  founts  and  breessy  hills. 

And  the  homes  of  earth  again ! 

And  unto  me,  glad  Summer! 

How  hast  thou  flown  to  nie? 
My  chainless  footstep  naught  has  kept 

From  my  haunts  of  song  and  glee. 

Thou  has  flown  in  wayward  visions, 

In  memories  of  the  dead — 
In  shadows,  from  a  troubled  heart, 

O'er  thy  sunny  pathway  shed: 


In  brief  and  sudden  strivings, 

To  fling  a  weight  aside — 
'Midst  these  thy  melodies  have  oeaaed. 

And  all  thy  roses  died. 

But  oh!  thou  gentle  Summer! 

If  I  greet  thy  flowers  once  more. 
Bring  me  again  the  buovancy 

Wherewith  my  soul  should  soar! 

Give  me  to  hail  thy  sunshine. 

With  song  and  spirit  free; 
Or  in  a  purer  air  than  this, 

May  that  next  meeting  be! 
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Incidents  in  the  Life  of  Isaae  T-  Eop- 

BT  L.  BfAAlA  CHILD. 

'  JOHN  McGRIER 
Was  an  Irish  orphan,  whose  parsfnts 
died  of  yellow  fever,  when  he  was  very 
young.  Me  obtained  a  very  scanty  living 
by  doing  errands  for  cartmen.  When  he 
was  about  fourteen  years  old,  there  was  a 
long  period  during  which  he  could  ob- 
tain scarcely  any  employment.  Being 
without  friends,  and  in  a  state  of  extreme 
destitution,  he  was  tempted  to  enter 
a  shop  and  steal  two  dollars  from  the 
drawer.  He  was  pursued  and  taken. 
Isaac  T.  Hopper  who  was  one  of  the  in- 
spectors of  the  prison  at  that  time,  aaw  a 
crowd  gathered,  and  went  to  inquire  the 
cause.  The  poor  boy's  history  waa  soon 
told.  Friend  Hopper  liked  the  expres- 
sion of  his  countenance,  and  pitied  hii 
forlorn  condition.  When  he  was  brou^t 
up  for  trial,  he  accompanied  him,  snd 
pleaded  with  the  judge  in  his  favor.  Be 
urged  that  the  poor  child's  education  hsd 
been  entirely  neglected,  and  oonaequent- 
ly  he  was  more  to  be  pitied  than  blamed. 
U  sent  to  prison,  he  would  in  all  probabil- 
ity become  hardened,  if  not  ntteriy 
ruined.  He  said  if  the  judge  would  al- 
low him  to  take  {charge  of  the  lad,  he 
would  promise  to  place  him  in  good  hands, 
where  he  would  be  out  of  the  way  of 
temptation.  The  judge  granted  his  re- 
quest, and  John  was  ph^ed  in  prison 
merely  for  a  few  days,  till  Friend  H<^ 
per  could  provide  for  him.  He  proposed 
to  his  father  to  have  the  boy  bound  to 
him.  The  old  gentleman  hesitated  st 
first,  on  account  of  his  neglected  ednes- 
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tkm  and  wild  way  of  living;  but  pity  for 
thfi  orphan  overcame  hiB  Bcruplea,  and  he 
agreed  to  take  him.  John  lived  with 
him  till  he  was  twenty-one  yean  of  age, 
and  was  remarkably  faithful  and  indus- 
trioQB.  But  about  two  years  after,  a 
neighbor  come  one  night  to  arrest  him 
for  string  a  horse.  Old  Mr.  Hopper 
aasured  him  it  was  not  possible  that 
John  had  done  such  a  thing;  that  during 
all  the  time  he  had  lived  in  his  family  he 
bad  proved  himself  entirely  honest  and 
trostworthy.  The  neighbor  replied  that 
bis  horse  had  been  taken  to  Philadelphia 
and  sold;  and  the  ferryman  from  Wood- 
bnxy  was  ready  to  swear  that  the  animal 
was  brought  over  by  Hopper's  John,  as 
he  was  generally  ccJled.  John  was  in 
bed,  but  was  called  up  to  answer  the  ac- 
cusation. He  did  not  attempt  to  deny 
H,  but  gave  up  the  money  at  once,  and 
kept  Tex>eating  that  he  did  not  know  what 
miwle  hhn  do  it.  He  was  dreadfully 
ashamed  and  distressed.  He  begged  that 
Friend  Isaac  would  not  come  and  see 
him  in  prison,  for  he  could  not  look  him 
in  the  face.  His  anguish  of  mind  was  so 
great,  tiiat  when  the  trial  came  on,  he 
was  emaciated  almost  to  a  skeleton.  Old 
Mr.  Hopper  went  into  conrt  and  stated 
the  adverse  circumstances  of  his  early 
life,  and  his  exemplary  conduct  during 
nine  years  that  he  had  lived  in  his  fam- 
ily He  begged  that  he  might  be  lined 
instead  of  imprisoned,  and  offered  to  pay 
the  fine  himself.  The  proposition  was 
accepted,  and  the  kind  old  man  took  the 
culprit  home. 

This  lenient  treatment  completely  sub- 
dued the  last  vestige  of  the  evil  habits 
acquired  in  childhood.  He  was  humble 
and  grateful  in  the  extreme,  and  always 
steady  and  industrious.  He  acted 
with  great  propriety  ever  afterward,  and 
established  such  a  character  for  honesty, 
that  the  neighbors  far  and  wide  trusted 
him  to  carry  their  produce  to  market,  re- 
ceiving a  small  commission  for  his 
tconbk.  Eyentually,  he  came  to  own  a 
small  house  and  farm,  where  he  lived  in 
much  comfort  and  respectability.  He 
always  looked  up  to  Isaac  as  the  friend 
who  had  early  raised  him  from  a  down- 
ward and  slippery  path;  and  he  was  never 
weary  of  manifesting  gratitude  in  every 
little  attention  he  could  devise. 

Some  one  having  told  Friend  Hopper 
of  an  apprentice  who  was  cruelly  treated, 
he  caused  investigation  to  be  made,  and 
took  the  lad  under  his  own  protection. 


As  he  was  much  bent  on  going  to  sea,  he 
was  placed  in  a  respectable  boarding- 
house  for  sailors,  tiU  a  fitting  opportu- 
nity could  be  found  to  gratify  Ms  inclina- 
tion. One  day  a  man  in  the  employ  of 
this  boarding-house  brought  a  bill  to  be 
paid  for  the  lad.  He  was  very  ragged, 
but  his  manners  were  those  of  a  gentle- 
man, and  his  conversation  showed  that 
he  had  been  well  educated.  His  appear- 
ance excited  interest  in  Friend  Hopper's 
mind,  and  he  inquired  into  his  history. 
He  said  his  name  was  Levi  Butler;  that 
he  was  of  German  extraction,  and  had 
been  a  wealthy  merchant  in  Baltimore, 
of  the  firm  of  Butler  and  Magruder. 
He  married  a  widow,  who  had  consider^ 
able  property,  and  several  children.  Af- 
ter her  death,  he  failed  in  business,  and 
gave  up  all  his  own  property,  but  took 
the  precaution  to  secure  iJl  her  property 
t.o  her  childreQ.  His  creditors  were  an- 
gry, and  tried  various  ways  to  com- 
pel him  to  pay  them  with  his  wife's  mo- 
ney. He  was  imprisoned  a  long  time. 
He  petitioned  the  Legislature  for  release, 
and  the  committee  before  whom  the  case 
was  brought  made  a  report  in  his  favor, 
highly  applauding  his  integrity  in  not  in- 
volving his  own  affairs  with  the  property 
belonging  to  his  wife's  children,  who  had 
been  entrusted  to  his  care.  Poverty  and 
persecution  had  broken  down  his  spirits, 
and  when  he  was  discharged  from  prison 
he  left  Baltimore  and  tned  to  obtain  a 
situation  as  clerk  in  Philadelphia.  He 
did  not  succeed  in  procuring  employ- 
ment. His  clothes  became  thread-bare, 
and  he  had  no  money  to  purchase  a  new 
suit.  In  this  situation,  some  people 
to  whom  he  applied  for  employment 
treated  him  as  if  he  were  an  imposter. 
In  a  state  of  despair  he  went  one  day  to 
drown  himself.  But  when  he  put  some 
heavy  stones  in  his  pocket  to  make  him 
sink  rapidly,  he  seem  to  hear  a  voice 
calling  to  hun  to  forbear;  and  looking  up, 
he  saw  a  man  watching  him.  He  hurried 
away  to  avoid  questions,  and  passing  by 
a  sailor's  boarding-house,  he  went  in  and 
offered  to  wait  upon  the  boarders  for  his 
food.  They  took  him  upon  those  terms; 
and  the  gentleman  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  ride  in  his  own  carriage,  and  be 
waited  upon  by  servants,  now  roasted 
oysters  and  went  of  errands  for  common 
seamen.  He  was  in  this  forlorn  situa- 
tion, when  accident  introduced  him  to 
Friend  Hopper's  notice.  He  immediate- 
ly furnished  him  with  a  suit  of  warm 
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clothes;  for  the  weather  was  cold,  and  his 
garments  thin.  He  employed  him  to 
post  up  his  account  books,  and  finding 
that  he  did  it  in  a  very  peHect  manner, 
he  induced  several  of  his  friends  to  em- 
ploy him  in  a  similar  way. 

A  brighter  day  was  dawning  for  the 
unfortunate  man,  and  perhaps  he  might 
have  attained  to  comfortable  indepen- 
dence, if  his  health  had  not  failed.  But 
he  had  taken  severe  colds  by  thin  cloth- 
ing and  exposure  to  inclement  weather. 
A  rapid  consumption  came  on,  and  he 
was  soon  entirely  unable  to  work.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  the  best  Friend 
Hopper  could  do  for  him  was  to  secure 
peculiar  privileges  at  the  alms-house, 
and  surround  him  with  all  the  little  com- 
forts that  help  to  alleviate  illness.  He 
visited  him  very  often,  until  the  day  of 
his  death,  and  his  sympathy  and  kind  at- 
tentions were  always  received  with  heart- 
felt gratitude. 


^w#######Mw 


THBFOniTDEB  OF  BUDDHISM. 

BY  B.  W.    WHIPPLE. 

Seven  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era,  a  prince  of  one  of  the  roval  families 
of  India,  having  exhausted,  m  his  29th 
year,  all  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  and 
having  in  him  one  of  the  deepest,  most 
comprehensive,  and  most  creative  of  hu- 
man intellects,  suddenly  abandoned  in 
disgust  his  palace,  his  family,  his  treas- 
ures, and  his  state;  took  the  name  of 
Gotama,  which  means,  '*he  who  kills  the 
senses;"  became  a  religious  mendicant; 
walked  about  in  a  shroud  taken  from  the 
dead  body  of  a  female  slave;  taught, 
preached,  and  gathered  about  him  a  body 
of  enthusiastic  diciples,  bound  together 
by  the  most  efficient  of  all  ecclesiastical 
organizations;  dictated  or  inspired  works 
which,  as  now  published  by  the  Chinese 
government  in  four  languages,  occupy 
eight  hundred  volumes:  and  died  at  the 
age  of  eightv,  the  founder  of  the  Buddhist 
religion.  Compared  with  this  man,  Ma- 
homet was  an  ignorant  and  ferocious  bar^ 
barian;  and  the  proudest  names  in  West- 
em  philosophy  lose  a  little  of  their  luster 
when  placed  by  the  side  of  this  thinker, 
who  grappled  with  the  greatest  problems 
of  existence,  with  the  mightest  force  of 
conception  and  reasoning. 


As  a  philosopher,  he  aatidpated  bath 
the  idealism  of  Berkley  and  the  podtiviam 
of  Comte;  as  a  political  thinker,  he  antio- 
ipated  the  noblest  truths  of  our  Dedara- 
tion  of  Independence,  and  twenty-five 
hundred  years  ago  taught,  against  the 
caste  system  of  India,  the  doctrine  of  the 
equality  of  men;  and,  in  tiie  r^on  ci 
influence,  higher  than  tiiat  in  which  eith- 
er philosophy  or  statesmanship  works,  he 
founded  a  religion  which  is  now  prof  eased 
by  two-fifths  of  the  human  race,  and  whiA 
thus  exceeds,  in  the  number  of  votaries, 
that  of  any  other  religion  in  the  woxUL 
Buddhism  has  been  corrupted  by  a  fantas- 
tic mythology,  but  its  essential  principle, 
derived  from  its  founder's  disgust  of  ex- 
istence, is  that  life  is  not  worth  living, 
and  that  the  extinction  of  life  is  the  high- 
est reward  of  virtue.  To  pass  in  the 
next  world  through  various  p^ial  or  puri- 
fying transm^^tions,  until  you  reach  the 
bliss  of  Nirwana,  or  mere  nothingness 
and  nonentity,  that  is  the  Buddhist  re- 
ligion. We  said  that  it  was  professed  by 
two-fifths  of  the  human  race,  bat  its  fun- 
damental principle,  that  life  is  not  worth 
living,  is  believed,  if  not  profeaaed,  by  a 
large  majority  of  mankind. 

Not  to  speiak  of  the  hundreds  of  waU- 
ing  books  which  misanthropic  genius  has 
contributed  to  all  modern  literatures, 
not  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  Bud- 
dhist Byron  is  the  most  popular  Briiiah 
poet  of  the  century,  that  person  must 
have  been  singularly  blessed  with  cheei^ 
f ul  companions  who  had  not  met  follow- 
ers of  Gotama  among  the  nominal  be- 
lievers of  Christ.  The  infection  of  the 
doctrine  as  an  interpretation  of  hnmsa 
experience  is  so  great  that  comparativdy 
few  have  altogether  escaped  its  influenoeL 
In  basing  his  religion  on  this  disease  of 
human  nature,  Gotama  showed  pro- 
founder  sagacity  than  that  evinced  by 
any  other  founder  of  a  false  religion; 
and  in  the  East  this  disease  presented  its 
most  despairing  phase,  for  there  weaiineas 
of  life  was  associated  both  with  the  satie- 
ty of  the  rich  and  wretchedness  of  the 
poor. 

But  whence  comes  this  disgust  of  lifef 
We  answer  from  the  comparative  aba^ioe 
of  life.  No  man  feels  it  who  feels  the 
abounding  reality  of  spiritual  existence 
glowing  within  him;  for  rightly  sini^s  the 
poet: 

''Whatever  crazy  sorrow  saith: 

No  life  that  breathes  with  human  breath 
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truly  longed  for  death. 


''  'TIS  life,  whereof  onr  nerves  are  scant, 
0  life,  not  death,  for  which  we  pant, 
More  life,  and  fuller,  that  we  want!" 


^VV^i^*lf^^MM¥ 


Xonfhly  Bec3rd  of  Ourrent  Evdnts. 

Our  C^ovemment  just  now  is  invol- 
Ted  in  the  novel  complication  of  a  war 
with  the  Ooreans,  a  numerous  and  pow- 
erful nation  on  the  east  coast  of  Asia, 
and  north  of  China.     Rumors   of   the 
tremble    reached   the  newspapers,  from 
prir&te   and   unofficial   sources,   some- 
time before  the  Government  received 
anj   authoritative    intimation   of   the 
matter,  but  mail  despatches,  lately  re- 
ceived  from   Admiral    Rodgers,   com- 
manding  the   American  fleet  in  those 
waters,   has  given  full   details :      An 
American  vessel  had  been  shipwrecked 
off  the  Oorean  coast,  and  the  survivors 
making  their  way  to  the  shore,  were 
some  murdered,  and  others  subjected 
to  the  most  inhuman  treatment      The 
matter     coming     to    the    knowledge 
of  our  Government,  measures  were  at 
once  taken  to  inquire  into  it,  and  se- 
enre,   if  not  indemnity   for  what   had 
been  done,  at  least  security  for  the  fu- 
t^ira     Our  Chinese  Minister  went  to 
Corea,    to  ask   an   explanation  of  the 
matter   from   the   Corean   authorities. 
He  was  insulted,  and  our  shijis  flred 
upon.     There  was  no  alternative  but  to 
avenge  the  wrong  done  to  our  citizens, 
and  the  insult  put  upon  our  flag ;  and 
Admiral   Rodgers,  with   his  gunboats, 
in   a   short  time  dismantled  and  cap- 
tared   a  Corean  fort,  killing,  some  re- 
ports  say,  two   thousand   Corean  sol- 
diers.    The  second  day  of  the  fighting 
the  Americans  routed  the  Coreans  and 
captured  five  forts,  with  many  prison- 
ers.    The  fleet  returned  to  the  Boize 
anchorage   two  days   later.      Admiral 
Rodgers  then  sent  to  the  Coreans  to 
know  what  he  should  do  with  the  pris- 
oners.    Their  reply   was,   "  Do   what 
you  lika"     Two  days  later  he  set  them 


at  liberty,  and  sent  two  messengers 
ashore,  but  the  local  authority  refused 
to  receive  them,  saying  it  was  no  use 
to  attempt  to  communicate  further  with 
the  court.  Mr.  Low,  the  American 
Minister,  then  sent  a  formal  protest, 
that  his  mission  was  peaceful,  and  that 
the  American  attack  was  not  for  a  re- 
fusal to  negotiate,  but  because  the  Co- 
reans had  treacherously  fired  on  the 
boats.  Part  of  the  fleet  will  return  to 
Che  Foo,  where  one  thousand  rations 
have  been  sent.  Two  vessels  were  sent 
to  Shanghai.  The  Coreans  fought  like 
men.  Their  weapons  are  wretched  old 
firelocks,  and  their  cutlasses  made  of 
soft  iron,  which  bent  like  old  hoops. 
They  were  dressed  in  armor  of  nine 
thicknesses,  cotton  padded,  so  that  only 
rifle  balls  could  penetrate  them,  swords 
producing  no  effect  upon  them.  Docu- 
ments captured  show  that  the  Corean 
government  had  planned  the  surprise 
of  the  American  fleet,  and  were  aston- 
ished at  the  failure  of  the  forts  to  an- 
nihilate the  vessels  at  the  first  fire. 
The  expedition  has  accomplished  no 
change  in  the  relations  of  the  two 
countries,  and  Minister  Low  and  Ad- 
miral Rodgers  will  await  instructions 
from  Washington  before  proceeding  to 
further  hostUities.  Twelve  native 
Christians  came  alongside  the  Admiral's 
flag-ship  in  a  junk,  and  begged  to  be 
taken  to  Shanghai ;  the  request  was 
granted.  Two  Englishmen  and  one 
German,  engaged  in  saving  materials 
from  the  wreck  of  the  German  schooner 
Chusan,  on  Sir  James  Hall's  Island, 
have  been  captured  by  the  Coreans, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  slung  on  bam- 
boos, and  packed  off  to  the  interior  of 
Corea.  The  British  fleet  has  sailed 
from  Japan  to  inquire  into  the  matter. 
The  English  colonial  press  in  China, 
denounce  the  return  of  the  American 
fleet  to  Che  Foo  as  having  all  the 
moral  efftjct  of  a  defeat.  There  the 
matter  now  rests,  and  the  question 
is,  whether  the  United  States  ought  to 
go  ahead  slaughtering  Coreans,  until 
some  security  is  given  that  in  the  fu- 
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tore  American  citizens  will  be  treated 
with  respect,  or  whether  it  is  best  to 
let  the  matter  go  just  as  it  is,  with  the 
understanding  that  any  wrong  or  injus- 
tice done  an  American  citizen,  by  the 
Coreans  hereafter,  will  be  follow^  by 
swift  and  severe  punishment.  The  lat- 
ter law  seems  to  be  the  only  sensible 
one  ;  it  is  pretty  certain  that  no  mat- 
ter how  many  Coreans  we  might  kill 
in  a  war,  those  remaining  would  still 
cause  trouble.  Then  a  war  of  the  pro- 
portions such  a  one  would  necessarily 
have,  being  so  far  from  our  shores, 
would  involve  great  expense,  and  that 
just  now  is  the  best  kind  of  an  argu- 
ment for  our  not  undertaking  any  such 
a  work.  There  is  absolutely  nothing 
to  be  gained,  even  by  our  extermina- 
ting the  Coreans,  and  we  should  lose 
very  much  in  the  operation.  Our  Gov- 
ernment ought  to  give  the  fullest  pro- 
tection to  every  citizen,  and  prompt 
vengeance  should  follow  every  such 
wrong  so  long  as  the  wronging  party 
refuses  to  abstain  from  doing  such  acts. 
The  poor  sailors  who  were  murdered 
by  the  Coreans  have  been  fully  re- 
venged, let  that  satisfy  us. 

A  convention  was  recently  held  at 
Heidelberg,  Germany,  to  take  measures 
for  the  foundation  of  the  "  Church 
German."  Forty  delegates  were  pre- 
sent, coming  from  various  parts  of 
Germany,  Austria  and  Switzerland. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  draw 
up  a  Constitution  for  the  new  Church. 
Its  main  points  will  be  the  principles 
of  the  Council  of  Constance  of  1414, 
subordination  of  the  Po})e  to  the  Coun- 
cil, separation  of  Church  and  State, 
participation  of  laymen  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  Church,  free  election 
of  bishops,  communal  election  of  pas- 
tors, and  modification  of  the  confes- 
sional. The  delegates  are  divided  in 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  new  Church 
should  acknowledge  the  primacy  of  the 
Pope.  The  committee  were  instructed 
to  submit  their  report  for  ratification 
at  a  meeting  to  be  held  at  Munich,  in 
September. 


The  celebration  of  ihe  oentennuy  of 
the  birth  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  took 
place  at  Edinburgh,   on   WednesdAjrt 
August  9  th.     The  actual  annivemRrr 
of  his  birth  was  the  15th  inst,  but  cir> 
cumstances  hastened  the  exerciaea.  The 
day  was  observed  as  a  general  holidaj, 
and     it  was  estimated    that   500,000 
strangers  were  in  town.     The  oelebn^ 
tion  consisted   of  a  public  prooeuUm 
and  a  banquet  at  the  Com  Exchangeu 
At  the  banquet,  the  E^url  of  Dalkeith, 
who  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  the  head  of  the  Scotch  fam- 
ily,   presided  at  the   principal    table. 
The  toasts  were  responded  to  by  emi- 
nent personages.     Similar  celebrationB 
were  held  at  Glasgow  and  Ab^^een. 
The  Earl  of  Dalkeith  forwarded  a  mes- 
sage to   President  Grant,  and  a  replj 
was    sent  for  the   American   people^ 
The  centennary  was  celebrated  in  Jjom.- 
don,  August  15th,  by  a  banquet.     Mr. 
Hepworth  Dixon  occupied  the  chair  as 
President,  with  the  Duke  of  Manches- 
ter, Lord  Lytton  and  Dr.  Ramsay,  as 
Vice  Presidents.     Some  four  hundired 
persons — all,  or  nearly  all,  distinguish- 
ed in  the  world  of  letters — were. pie- 
sent.     The  day  was  also  celebrated  at 
the  Crystal   Palace,   Sydenham.     The 
Scotch  residents  of  New  York  also  cel- 
ebrated the  centennial  of  the  birtJi  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott.     The  chief  featoro 
of  the  occasion  was  the  laying  of  the 
corner-stone  of  the  Scott  monument,  at 
Central  Park.     The  Caledonian  Clubs 
of  New  York  and  vicinity,  and   Co.  G 
of  the  Seventy-ninth  Highland  Regi- 
ment, in  full  costume,  participated  in 
the  ceremonies.     Addresses  were  deliv- 
ered by  Eichard   Irvin  and    WilUam 
Wood.     Minor    celebrations    occurred 
also  throughout  England  and  the  Uni- 
ted States.     The  unanimity  with  which 
the  centennary  was  observed  wherever 
the  English  language  is  spoken,  was  a 
grand  though  fitting  tribute  to  the  mem- 
ory of  a  man  whose  personal   life  was 
as  unblemished  as  his  literary  produc- 
tions  were  high-toned,  elevating  and 
instructive. 
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August  14t}i,  another  holocaust  of 
miners  occured  at  the  Eagle  Shaft, 
Pitteton,  Pa.,  by  the  explosion  of  fire- 
damp. Eighteen  men  were  at  work  in 
tihe  chamber  in  which  the  explosion  oc- 
cured. In  going  to  and  from  their 
woric  the  miners  used  an  air  shaft, 
which  they  ascended  and  decenoed  by 
means  of  a  ladder,  the  main  opening 
not  being  provided  with  a  safety  car 
and  thei«fore  considei*ed  unsafe.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  explosion  blew  away 
the  props,  and  a  consequent  fall  of  the 
nwf  followed,  completely  blocking  up 
the  passages,  and  cutting  off  the  means 
of  exit,  should  the  men  have  escaped 
death  from  the  explosion,  which  is  not 
probabla  Every  thing  that  was  possible 
was  done  to  extricate  the  imprisoned  mi- 
ners. Outside,  the  scene  was  heart- 
rending in  the  extrema  Thousands  of 
sympathizing  citizens,  minera  and  oth- 
ers were  present.  Women  and  child- 
ren were  weeping,  wringing  their 
hands,  and  mourning  aloud  for  the 
loved  and  the  lost,  and  waiting,  in  anx- 
ious, hopeless  expectation,  for  each  new 
report  from  the  poisonous  pit.  This 
mine  had  been  nearly  exhausted,  and 
was  known  to  be  filhd  with  the  black- 
damp.  Yet  it  has  been  constantly 
worked  since  the  conclusion  of  the 
strike,  although  not  to  its  full  capacity. 

The  report  of  the  working  of  the 
postal  telegraph  system  in  Great 
Britain  shows  that  the  gross  earning 
for  the  year  wei-e  $3,992,900,  nearly  ten 
per  cent  of  the  purchase  price — $37,- 
000,000.  The  working  expenses  were 
$2,350,000,  leaving  a  net  profit  to  the 
government  of  $189,450.  The  Pos^ 
master-General  has  announced  in  Par- 
liament that  the  toll  will  be  reduced  to 
12  cents  for  ten  words,  on  the  comple- 
tion of  the  new  General  Office. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  August 
11th,  Lord  Kedesdale  questioned  the 
right  of  the  United  States  to  maintain 
its  demand  of  indemnity  for  the  dama- 
ges caused  by  the  Alabama,  now  that 
the  American  Government  had  granted 
anmestj  to  the  late  rebels,  and   the 


reconciliation  with  the  south  was  com- 
plete. 

A  National  Labor   Congress  closed 
its  session  at  St.   Louis,  August  10th. 
The  address  of  President   Richard   F. 
Trevellick  says  that  three  State  organi- 
zations have  been  formed  since  the  Con- 
gress  of  last   year,   and   one  hundred 
charters  issued  ;  ten  charters  have  been 
issued  to  places  where  no  State  organ- 
izations   existed.     A   resolution     was 
passed,  which  recognizes  the  right  of 
women  everywhere   to  learn  and  en- 
gage in  any  profession,  trade   or  occu- 
pation which  they  may  desire,  and  to 
receive  for  any  certain  amount  of  work 
the  same  pay  as  men.     The  convention 
has  made   a  declaration   of  principles 
upon  which  the  National  Labor  party 
will  go  before  the  country  next  year. 
The  platform  proposes  the  withdrawal 
of  the   circulating    notes   of   the   Na- 
tional  and   State  banks,  and  the  issue 
of  a  government  currency,  which  shall 
be  a  legal  tender  for  all  notes  ;  to  pay 
the  national  debt  strictly  in  accordance 
with   the  stipulations  under  which   it 
was  contracted  ;  to  preserve  the  public 
domain   to  actual  settlers;  to  levy   a 
tariff  for  revenue  only ;  to  restrain  or 
abolish  corporate  monopolies,  and  in- 
terdict  class   legislation  ;  to  adopt  an 
Indian  policy  founded  on  national  jus- 
tice ;  to  hold  legislators  to  a  more  strict 
accountability ;  to  prohibit  the  impor- 
tation of  coolies ;  to  encourage  co-ope- 
rative efforts ;  to  grant  general  amnes- 
ty ;  to  create  a  Board  of  Management 
of  the  Currency  ajid   Revenue,  to  con- 
duct the  fiscal   affairs   of  the  govern- 
ment ;  aU   of  which,  if  honestly  pro- 
posed and  faithfully  carried  out,  would 
operate  to  our  individual  and  national 
welbeing. 

Instances  of  unusual  longevity  are 
becoming  more  and  more  rare.  The 
following  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able we  have  lately  met.  A  lady  who 
had  attained  the  age  of  112,  died  in 
Hillsborough,  N.  C,  recently.  A  lo- 
cal paper  says  :  "  This  good  old  lady 
attended  the  organization    of  Orange 
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Presbytery,  at  Hawfield  church,  Sep- 
tember, 1770,  and  was  very  anxious  to 
attend  its  centennial  meeting  in  1870, 
but  the  gay  girl  of  1770  found  herself 
bowed  down  with  age  in  1870,  and  was 
unable  to  attend  the  meeting." 

Barring  the  political  significance,  it 
is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  Emperors 
of  Germany  and  Austria  have  been 
pleasantly  hobnobbing  together.  The 
Austrians  betray  much  more  common 
sense  than  the  French  under  reversea 
Having  been  soundly  threshed  in  1866, 
they  at  once  proceeded  to  make  the 
best  of  the  situation,  instead  of  giving 
way  to  pinings  and  regret  over  what 
might  have  been,  and  wasting  their 
breath  in  vain  threats  and  adjurations 
of  future  revenge.  Now  they  perceive 
that  it  is  the  part  of  good  policy  to  be 
on  pleasant,  amicable  terms  with  their 
powerful  neighbor,  and  they  act  ac- 
aocordingly.  When  reason  assumes 
full  sway  in  France  we  shall  expect  to 
see  amicable  relations  with  Germany 
restored,  though  the  recovery  of  Al- 
sace and  Lorraine  will  of  course  be  one 
of  the  aims  ever  kept  before  the  na- 
tion. The  talk  of  purchasing  no  Ger- 
man fabrics  and  erecting  a  Chinese 
wall  between  the  two  countries  after 
the  withdrawal  of  the  German  troops, 
springs  merely  from  the  bitterness  of 
the  hour. 

Mrs.  Yallandigham,  widow  of  Cle- 
ment L.  Yallandigham,  who  met  with 
a  tragic  death  a  month  or  two  since, 
died  August  12th,  at  Cumberland,  Md. 
Since  the  death  of  her  husband  her 
health  has  been  in  a  very  precarious 
condition,  and  her  reason,  if  not  her 
life,  was  despaired  of. 


^w^####»#^» 


Every  January  and,  July  number 
begins  a  new  volume.  We  have  no 
one  begin  except  with  the  volume,  and 
can  alwa3rs  furnish  back  numbers.  As 
we  have  always  given  ample  notice  to 
persons  at  the  close  of  their  subscrip- 


tion, if  they  do  not  order  it  diaoontm- 
ued  at  the  proper  time  we  shall  etzpec^' 
as  a  matter  of  honor,  they  will  ooh 
tinue  through  the  volume.  Whils  tMI 
large  numW  of  our  subscribeis  trcdr 
us  in  the  most  honorable  manner,  »" 
few  have  treated  us  in  the  meaneBi 
manner.  Instead  of  ordering  it  dis- 
continued  at  the  proper  time^  they  re> 
ceive  from  one  to  twelve  numbers  and 
then  coolly  ask  us  to  stop,  without  of- 
fering us  a  cent  for  what  they  have  re- 
ceived. Such  persons  will  learn  from 
the  following  Supreme  Court  deciflioo, 
that  it  is  not  a  very  safe  thing  to  take 
such  a  course : 

DECISIONS. 

1. — Any  person  who  takes  a  pMer  reg- 
ularly from  the  post-office — ^wnetner  <ti- 
rected  to  his  name  or  another's,  or 
whether  he  has  subscribed  or  not — is  re- 
sponsible for  the  payment. 

2. — If  a  person  orders  his  paper  dis- 
continued, he  must  pay  all  arrearages,  or 
the  publisher  may  continue  to  send  it 
until  payment  is  made,  and  collect  the 
whole  amount,  whether  the  paper  is  iaksa 
from  the  office  or  not. 

3. — The  courts  have  decided  that  re- 
fusing to  take  newspapers  and  periodicals 
from  the  post-office,  or  removing  and 
leaving  them  uncalled  for,  is  prima  faek 
evidence  of  intentional  fraud. 


■*»»»»/^WWWi» 


We  did  intend  to  issue  this  number 
about  five  days  earlier  than  the  former 
number,  but  it  will  be  some  five  days 
later.  About  ten  days  since  we  had  a 
very  severe  attack  of  the  ague,  and  the 
most  of  the  time  we  have  had  such 
pain  as  we  never  experienced  before. 
We  hope  that  we  are  getting  better. 


^w^^^A/WWWw> 


Those   who  owe  us  will  ph 
the  amount  by  maiL 
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FBOaBZSS  OF  TEE  BAOS. 


BT    MA&K    HOPKINS,    PBBSIDBNT    OF    WIL- 
LIAMS OOLLBGB. 


The  trae  idea  of  progress  is  not  that 
of  movement,  or  simply  the  progression 
toward  the  realization  of  an  idea ;  but 
it  involyes  a  recognition  of  the  true  end 
of  man  as  a  social  being,  and  an  ap- 
proach toward  that  This  end  I  sup- 
pose to  be,  the  upholding  and  perfec- 
tion of  the  individual  man,  in  every- 
thing that  makes  him  truly  man.  I 
hold,  that  the  germ  of  all  political  and 
social  well-being  is  to  be  found  in  the 
progress  of  the  individual  toward  the 
true  and  highest  end  for  which  he  was 
made.  And  here  we  have  an  instance 
of  that  incidental  accomplishment  of 
subordinate  ends,  in  the  attainment  of 
one  that  is  higher,  that  is  everywhere 
so  conspicuous  in  the  works  of  God. 
It  is  the  end  of  the  processes  of  vegeta- 
tion to  perfect  the  seed)  It  is  only 
when  those  processes  move  on  to  the 
successful  accomplishment  of  that,  that 
we  can  have  the  beauty  and  fragrance 
of  the  flower,  or  the  shade  and  fresh- 
ness of  green  leaves.  So,  here,  we  find 
that  social  good  can  be  wrought  out, 
and  social  ends  be  attained,  only  as  in- 
dividuals are  perfected  in  their  charac- 
ter; and  that  the  beauty,  and  firagranoe, 
and  broad  shade  of  a  perfect  society 
would  grow,  without  effort  or  contri- 
vance, from  the  progress  of  the  individ- 
Sept  1. 


uals  of  society  toward  their  true  per- 
fection and  end.  Thus,  and  thus  only, 
can  we  have  that  state  of  ideal  perfec- 
tion in  which  perfect  liberty  would  be 
combined  with  perfect  security,  and 
with  all  the  advantages  of  the  social 
state.  If  this  be  so,  then  political  or- 
ganizations, which  are  only  means  to  an 
end,  are  most  perfect  when  they  so  com- 
bine protection  with  freedom  as  to  give 
the  most  favorable  theater  for  the 
growth,  and  enjoyment,  and  perfection 
of  the  individual  man ;  and  that  socie- 
ty itself  is  most  perfect,  whatever  its 
form  may  be,  in  which  the  greatest 
number  of  individuals  recognize  and 
pursue  this  end.  It  can  not  be  too 
often  repeated,  that  the  ends  of  society 
are  not  realized  when  there  are  great 
aggregate  results,  magnificent  public 
works,  great  accumulations  of  wealth 
and  the  means  of  sensual  and  sensitive 
enjoyment,  with  the  degradation,  or 
without  the  growth  of  individuals ;  and 
that  all  changes  in  the  form  of  institu- 
tions, and  the  direction  of  active  indus- 
try, must  be  futile,  which  do  not  orig- 
inate in,  or  draw  after  tiiem,  an  im- 
provement in  the  character  of  individ- 
uals. But  it  is  self-evident,  that  society 
can  furnish  a  free  arena  for  individual 
growth,  only  as  the  principles  of  justice 
and  boievolence  are  recognized — only 
as  the  spirit  of  the  great  precept  of 
doing  to  other  as  we  would  they  should 
do  unto  us  pervades  the  mass.  The 
fundamental  condition,  then,  of  any 
progress  that  can  be  permanent,  and 
solid,  and  universal,  is  a  moral  condi- 
tion. Let  that  exist,  and  there  will 
come   in    as    accessories,    progress  in 
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aoienoe,  and  in  arts,  and  in  wealth ;  but 
wil^ont  this,  whatever  progress  may 
be  made  in  physical  improvements, there 
will  be  constant  agitation  and  restless- 
ness; and,  through  every  change  of 
form,  society  will  continue  to  be  like 
the  stick  of  which  most  of  us  have 
heard,  which  was  so  crooked  that  it 
could  not  lie  stilL 

If,  then,  there  be  a  law  of  progress 
for  the  race,  it  must  be  one  by  which 
society  advances  toward  a  state  of 
things  such  as  has  just  been  described. 
And  that  there  is  such  a  law,  is  affirm- 
ed on  three  distinct  grounds  :  The 
first  is,  that  such  a  law  is  required  for 
the  vindication  of  the  wisdom  of  Divine 
Providence.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
world  would  be  a  failure,  unless  it 
should  manifest  the  evolution  of  a  reg- 
ular plan,  whose  parts  should  succeed 
each  other  like  the  five  acts  of  a  drama, 
and  form  by  themselves,  when  time  was 
over,  a  complete  whole.  But  it  is  far 
safer  and  more  becoming  to  ascertain 
what  Divine  Providence  has  done,  and 
then  presume  it  to  be  wise,  rather  than 
first  to  assert  what  would  be  wise,  and 
then  presume  that  Divine  Providence 
has  done  it  It  may  be  so.  It  would 
be  in  accordance  with  the  analogy  of 
God's  works  in  which  we  so  often  find, 
as  in  the  vision  of  the  Prophet,  a  wheel 
within  a  wheel.  But  it  may  also  be, 
that  this  worlds  holds,  in  the  plans  of 
God,  the  same  relation  that  the  nursery 
holds  to  the  fields  of  transplanted  trees, 
and  that  its  end  lies  entirely  beyond 
itself.  If  society  had  always  remained 
in  a  patriarchal  or  nomadic  state,  with- 
out any  thing  of  what  we  call  progress, 
and  there  had  simply  come  up  such  men 
as  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  to 
spend  here  ''the  days  of  their  pil- 
grimage," and  then  go  up  higher,  who 
would  say  that  the  world  had  been  a 
failure]  This  question  man  can  not 
decide,  without  a  wider  survey  of  the 
plans  of  God  than  falls  within  our  pres- 
ent vision ;  and  heuce  we  can  not  rely 
upon  any  argument  for  such  a  law, 
drawn  from  this  source. 


The  second  ground  on  which  the  ex- 
istence of  this  law  has  been  argued,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
duct of  the  human  mind  is  not  mere 
sensations  that  perish  as  they  arisen 
but  that  we  inherit  the  experience  and 
knowledge  of  all  who  have  gone  before 
us.  This  is  a  great  fact ;  and  on  it  the 
capacity  of  the  race  for  improvement  ia 
based.  It  gives  a  tendency  to  improve- 
ment, and  that  teudency  would  become 
a  law,  if  there  were  nothing  to  counter- 
act it  Former  generations  have  labor- 
ed ;  and  we  have  entered  into  their 
labors.  They  were  as  the  prophets  of 
old,  "  unto  whom  it  was  revealed  that 
not  unto  themselves  did  they  minister, 
but  unto  us,  upon  whom  these  ends  of 
the  world  are  come."  Ours  are  all 
their  conquests  over  physical  nature,  all 
their  accumulations  of  wealth,  all  their 
machines  and  inventions  in  the  arts^  all 
their  literature  and  science,  and  all  the 
political  and  social  experience  of  the 
world.  Ours  are  their  observations  an 
individual  facts  and  beings ;  ours  their 
arrangements  of  those  facts,  and  their  • 
generalizations ;  and  ours  those  grand 
ideas  and  methods  which  have  oome  to 
scientific  seers  of  the  race,  not  so  much 
from  what  is  called  induction,  as  sud- 
denly, and  like  a  direct  revelation,  &om 
the  suggestion  of  a  single  fact  And, 
rich  as  these  golden  sands  that  have 
been  brought  down  by  the  river  of  time, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
those  will  be  richer  yet  which  shall  be 
borne  still  further  on.  In  the  progress 
of  the  race,  not  less  than  of  the  individ- 
ual, the  great  principle  applies,  that  to 
him  that  hath  shall  be  given.  Every 
day  shows  that  there  is  open  before  qb 
the  path  of  a  limitless  progression,  and 
that  science  has  j  ust  begun  to  be  applied 
to  the  purpose  of  subjugating  nature  to 
man,  and  of  causing  Uie  elements  to 
minister  to  his  happiness.  No  one,  for 
example,  unacquainted  with  what  has 
been  done  by  the  application  of  chemis- 
try to  agriculture,  by  an  investigation 
of  the  laws  of  v^i^table  life,  and  of  the 
nutriment  and  stimulants  of  vegetables, 
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can  oonoeive  what  prospects  are  open- 
ing in  respect  to  the  cheapness  and 
abundance  of  the  products  of  the  earth, 
the  multitude  of  inhabitants  it  may  con- 
sequently support,  and  the  leisure  they 
may  have  for  rational  culture  and  en- 
joyment. And  what  is  thus  true  of  the 
products  of  the  earth,  is  also  true  of 
the  means  of  transporting  them,  and 
not  only  so,  but  of  communicating  to 
the  whole  race  any  invention  or  discov- 
eiy,  and  of  binding  them  together,  as 
one,  in  the  bonds  of  interest  and  of 
sympathy. 

We  fully  admit,  then,  the  great  fact 
on  which  the  possibility  of  this  law  is 
based.  We  adbnit  the  tendency  to  pro- 
gress, under  certain  conditions;  but 
how  far  this  compels  us  to  admit  the 
law,  will  be  best  seen  by  passing  on,  as 
we  now  do,  to  the  history  of  the  race — 
the  third  ground  on  which  the  existence 
of  such  a  law  is  asserted.  The  advo- 
cates of  this  law  do  not  permit  them- 
selves to  doubt,  as  indeed  they  can  not 
consistently,  that  every  succeeding  gen- 
eration has,  on  the  whole,  been  wiser 
and  happier  than  the  preceding.  But 
can  this  view  be  sustained  by  the  his- 
tory of  the  pasti  Or  does  this  history 
rather  show  that,  while  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  progress  in  the  race,  yet  that 
this  tendency  can  take  effect  and  become 
a  law  only  on  certain  conditions,  both 
physical  and  moral  1 

On  the  physical  obstacles  to  progress 
I  need  not  enlarge,  because  they  have 
not,  in  fact,  been  the  obstacles  to  man. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that  life  may  be, 
and  sometimes  has  been,  such  a  mere 
struggle  for  existence,  as  to  preclude  all 
idea  or  hope  of  individual  or  general 
culture.  But  it  is  a  fact,  that  tribes, 
that  nations,  that  continents,  in  which 
no  physical  condition  of  progress  was 
wanting,  have  never  made  such  pro- 
gress. How  was  it  with  the  tribes  of 
this  country,  when  they  were  discover- 
ed 1  Were  they  making  progress )  or 
were  they  going  on  toward  extinction  1 
How  was  it  with  the  race,  compara. 
tively   civilized,  that  preceded  them^ 


What  voice  do  the  ruined  cities,  and 
the  remains  of  ancient  art  and  civiliza- 
tion, scattered  over  this  continent,  utter 
respecting  the  progress  of  man?  To 
what  point  of  elevation  have  those 
many  generations  attained,  who  have 
lived,  and  raised  themselves  upon  the 
shoulders  of  their  predecessors,  and 
died  throughout  all  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific  ?  How  has  it  been  with  Africa  1 
Has  Egypt,  once  so  mighty,  but  now  so 
long  the  basest  of  kingdoms,  made  pro- 
gress? Has  Carthage;  or  Numidiaf 
or  have  the  unnumbered  millions  in  its 
central  and  southern  regions)  Has 
Asia  made  progress?  Has  there  been 
any  progress,  for  a  thousand  years,  in 
India,  or  in  China  ?  Has  there  in  Tar- 
tary,  or  Persia,  or  Arabia,  or  Turkey  ? 
Do  not  the  Chinese  and  the  Hindoos 
now  use  astronomical  tables,  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  whose  construction  they  know 
nothing?  So  far  have  the  principal 
nations  of  Asia  been  from  making  pro- 
gress, within  the  last  thousand  years, 
that  it  would  be  hazarding  nothing  to 
assert  that  they  have  deteriorated. 
Their  movement  has  spent  its  force ; 
their  civilization  has  become  effete. 
And,  if  this  is  so,  what  becomes  of  the 
law  of  progress  of  the  race,  when  such 
vast  masses  are  not  acted  upon  by  that 
law?  Does  not  the  law  become  the 
law  of  deterioration,  and  progress  the 
exception?  I  do  not  understand  by 
what  right  it  is,  that,  in  considering 
the  history  of  the  race,  the  larger  por- 
tion of  it  IB  accounted,  by  the  i^lvocate 
of  this  law,  as  nothing. 

But,  tracing  the  line  of  movement 
and  of  civilization  from  its  reputed 
origin,  whether  in  India  or  in  l^pt, 
first  to  Greece,  then  to  Rome,  and  then 
to  modem  times,  do  we  find  any  indi- 
cations of  a  law  of  progress  ? 

It  is  doubted  by  some,  whether  we 
are  really  in  advance  of  the  ancient  civ- 
ilization. It  can  not  be  pretended  that 
we  have  greater  individual  men. 
Grander  specimens  of  man  will  proba- 
bly never  exist  than  are  to  be  found 
among  those  of  old  time.     Many  of 
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their  arts,  it  is  well  known,  are  lost ; 
and  many  others,  at  one  time  sappofled 
to  be  solely  of  modem  disooyery,  are 
now  known  to  have  been  in  use  among 
them  ;  and  any  one  who  will  read  atten- 
tively the  twentyHBeventh  chapter  of 
Ezekiel  may  doubt  whether  we  are  be- 
fore them  in  what  pertains  to  the  lux- 
ury and  refinements  of  life. 

But,  if  we  are  in  advance  of  them, 
is  our  civilization  a  continuation  of 
theirs  f  Is  the  course  of  civilization 
and  improvement  properly  represented 
by  a  river  flowing  on  and  expanding  9 
Qr  may  we  not  mther  compare  what 
has  been  done,  to  the  formation,  in  the 
stream,  of  separate  islands  of  sand, 
where  we  may  see  one  now  accumulsr 
ting,  and  enlarging,  and  giving  promise 
of  permanence,  but  at  lengtii  under- 
miiMd  and  washed  away  by  Uie  waters, 
and  its  material  diqiersed,  or  floated 
down  till  they  reach  a  new  point  of  ag- 
gregation 1  The  latter  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  more  aoeuiate  representation;  and,  if 
many,  and  perhaps  the  more  valuable, 
matenals  have  been  saved  in  the  general 
confusion  connected  with  the  transfer  of 
the  seats  of  power  and  civilization,  much 
has,  also,  been  lost.  Indeed,  till  modem 
civilization  besan  to  extend  its  arms,  and 
to  give  indications  that  it  would  ultimate- 
ly embrace  the  globe,  this  alternation  of 
growth  and  decay  was  supposed  to  be  the 
kw  of  the  race.  Thus  Peter  the  Great 
says,  in  his  will,  *^  I  look  upon  the  inva- 
sion of  the  countries  of  the  East  and  West, 
by  the  North,  as  periodical  movements 
determined  by  the  ciesifins  of  Providence, 
who  thus  re^nerated  the  Roman  empire 
by  the  invasion  of  barbarians.  The  emi- 
gration of  the  Polar  races  are  like  the  flow 
of  the  Nile,  which,  at  certsin  periods,  is 
sent  to  fertilize  the  impoverished  land  of 
Egypt."  This  i«  the  lesson  which  history 
alone,  separated  from  the  movements  and 
prospects  of  modem  civilization,  teaches. 

\Vliat,  then,  is  this  civilization  which 
thus  erects  itself  to  the  Burvejr  of  the 
whole  earth?  It  is  Christian  civilization 
— one  whose  roots  are  watered  by  the  life- 
giving  springs,  and  upon  whose  leaves  de- 
scend the  dews  of  the  religion  of  Christ — 
a  civilization  preserved,  and  kept  from 
putrefaction,  l^  that  ssit  of  the  earth.  It 
S  a  civilization,  not  like  those  of  old,  in 


one  great  mass,  but  pervading  all  CliMt- 
ian  nations,  and  everywhere  manifesting 
the  same  great  characteristics.  It  springs 
from  the  principle  of  individual  growth, 
mimifesting  itself  in  accordance  with  the 
fundamental  fact  that  the  trae  growth 
and  well-beiuff  of  one  is  not  oppoied  to 
that  of  any  other,  but  must  be  coincident 
with  the  well-being  of  alL  So  an  impar- 
tial Gk>d  has  ordained  it;  and  wemi^t  aa 
well  expect  a  body  to  rest  before  it  finds 
its  center  of  gravity,  as  to  expect  society 
to  be  at  rest  till  this  great  principle  is  re^ 
cognized  and  acted  upon.  In  connection 
with  this  religion  and  with  this  principle 
there  has  been  progress,  and  nowhoe  else. 
In  connection  wiSi  this,  we  can  trace  an 
expanding  stream  from  the  fountain-head 
of  the  race.  We  see  it,  at  first,  winding 
its  solitary  and  thread-like  way  in  the  pa- 
triarchal and  Jewish  dispensations,  till  at 
lenfftii  it  burst  forth  £rom  the  hills  of 
Judffia,  and  became  a  mighty  river,  whose 
current  is  to-day flowingon and  beoonsing 
deeper  and  broader.  The  ancient  fomis 
of  civilization  fell  to  pieces  by  their  own 
weight,  nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  the 
fra^ents  of  their  wreck  would  have  been 
caught  and  preserved,  if  Christianity  had 
not  come  in  with  the  influence  of  its  pore 
precepts,  and  the  weight  of  its  eternal 
sanctions,  and  formed  new  points  of  ag- 
gregation. No  instance  is  known  in  which 
without  this,  civilization  has  rekindled  its 
fires  upon  altars  where  they  have  once 
^ne  out.  That  portion  of  the  race  which 
IS  the  most  hopdess,  which  is  the  most 
impregnate  wiui  intellectual  snd  moral 
decay,  is  the  residuum  of  an  extinct 
civilization.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
any  thing  except  Christianity  could  have 
amalgamated  materials  so  <uscordant  as 
the  northern  barbarians  and  the  effemin- 
ate Roman,  nor  any  reason  to  suppose 
that,  without  it,  Europe  could  have  been 
freed  from  the  curse  of  domestic  slavery, 
and  of  feudal  institutions.  Barbarians 
have,  indeed,  been  said  to  regenerate  de- 
cayed civilization,  but  it  was  Mcause  tiiere 
was  at  work  an  element  mightier  than 
that  of  civilization,  amalgamating  and 
fusing  masses  that  would  never  have  been 
one  by  any  other  power.  There  has  not 
been  upon  the  esrth,  for  the  last  tiiousand 
years,  there  is  not  now,  any  troe  progress 
except  in  connection  with  Christianity. 
On  the  contrary,  all  other  systems  of  re- 
hi<ion,  and  all  other  types  ci  civilization 
are  falling  to  decay,  and  man  is  deterio- 
rating, individually  and  socially,  under 
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their  influenoeB.  It  ib,  then,  for  ChriBt- 
endom,  if  at  iJl,  and  for  the  race  only  aa 
it  may  be  embraced  within  the  expanding 
limita  of  Chriatendom,  that  history  indi- 
ettet  a  law  of  progreoB. 


■M»WWWVW»<»* 


"NSASL7  BOUS." 


BT  JAMES  W. 


*'  A  lady  whispered  into  the  ears  of  a 
dying  saint,  'Nearly  Home.'  In  reply, 
ihe  lowered  her  head  and  waved  her  hand 
with  holy  triumph/' 

Nearly  home — I  see  the  oity, 
With  its  streets  of  shining  gold, 

With  its  walls  of  precious  jasper, 
And  its  beauties  yet  untold. 

Nearly  home — I  hear  the  music 
Of  the  ransomed  ones  above, 

Filling  all  the  courts  of  heaven. 
With  the  strains  of  perfect  love. 

Nearly  home — I  see  my  Savior, 
Standing  by  the  gates  ajar; 

But  I  cannot  teU  the  beauty 
Of  the  bright  and  morning  star. 

Nearly  home — ^my  soul  rejoices — 
Sweetly  singing,  **  Let  nie  go," 

Let  me  go  where  all  is  glory, 
And  the  crystal  waters  flow. 

Nearly  home — a  few  more  minutes, 
And  my  spirit  shall  be  free; 

Hark!  I  hear  my  Jesus  calling, 
AH  is  well  with  me — with  me. 


***fM^i^^/HHt*' 


Thb  life  of  a  courtier,  like  that  of  a 
diristian,  is  a  continual  prayer  for  some, 
thing. 


Infelioitieo  of  Intelleobnal  Men. 

Since  every  thing  connected  with  men 
of  intellect  possesses  interest^  we  shall 
briefly  refer  to  some  of  their  peculiar 
amusements  and  domestic  habits,  pre- 
viously to  entering  upon  the  main  object 
before  us — their  misfortunes. 

The  favorite  recreation  of  the  learned 
Father  Petavius,  author  of  Dogmata  Theo- 
hgicaj  was,  at  llie  interval  of  every  sec- 
ond hour,  the  habit  of  twirling  his  chair 
for  five  minutes.  Spinosa,  after  protract- 
ed studies,  regaled  himself  by  a  species  of 
petty  sportsmanship,  in  making  spiders 
fi^ht  each  other,  l^cho  Brahe  amused 
himself  with  polishing  glasses  for  specta- 
cles. Balzac's  favorite  pastime  was  that 
of  making  crayons.     Montaigne  found  a 

Elaymate  with  his  cat.  Cardiual  Riche- 
eu  delighted  in  playing  leap-frog  with 
his  servant.  Pope  wasted  his  time  in 
trying  to  paint ;  and  Politian  was  never 
BO  happy  as  when  singing  to  his  lute. 

Turn  we,  for  a  moment,  to  the  domestic 
peculiarities  of  the  learned,  we  shall  find 
no  less  abundant  evidence  of  the  actual 
verity  of  their  true  desif^nation — 
genus  inrationdU,  Johnson  evmced  his 
nervous  irritability  by  biting  his  nails  to 
the  quick — an  intimation,  it  is  said,  of 
his  well-known  pugnacity  and  crustiness. 
Another  worthy  but  eccentric  bibliopole, 
William  Coke,  is  a  singular  instance  of  a 
quick  and  irritable  temperament.  But 
we  may  scarcely  wonder  at  his  case,  he 
having  given  us,  if  not  an  all-sufficient,  at 
any  rate,  a  somewhat  ludicrous,  clue  to 
his  malady;  for  he  was  actually  caught, 
one  day,  rubbing  Ms  head  in  whiskey. 
No  marvel  that  he  was  hot-heated.  Others 
again,  indulge  strange  vagaries  and  hu- 
mors— such  as  Menage,  who,  while  science 
covered  his  head  with  laurels,  used  to 
cover  his  feet  with  several  pairs  of  stock- 
ings. Pope  used  to  brace  himself  up  with 
corsets.  It  is  related  that  Magliabechi, 
the  learned  librarian  to  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany,  used  to  divert  himself  with 
pelting  spiders.  He  seldom  left  his  books; 
for  he  usually  ate,  drank,  and  slept  among 
them,  thus  imitating  the  domestic  pro- 
pensities of  his  favorites.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  entertained  an  absurd  opinion  that 
his  poetic  vein  never  flowed  happy,  except 
between  the  vernal  and  autumnal  equi- 
noxes. He  was  accustomed  to  rise  at  four, 
and  walk  about  his  room  in  a  state  of 
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nudity,  oalling  it  his  air-bath.  BouMeau, 
when  doomed  to  the  company  of  the  com- 
mon-place, occupied  himaelf  with  knitting 
lace-BtringB,  which  he  evidently  preferred 
to  lonff  yams.  Bloomfield  wrote  his 
Fa/rmers  Boy,  with  chalk,  upon  the  top  of 
a  pair  of  bellowB  a  wind  instrument,  till 
then,  a  novelty  in  the  choir  of  the  Muses. 
Many  of  ihe  eccentric  sons  of  genius  ex- 
hibit singular  deficiency  in  conversational 
Sowers,  as  though  nature  had  designed  to 
evote  them  to  the  pen,  by  denying  them 
the  gift  of  oral  langua^.  Oomeille  pre- 
sents an  example  of  tms.  He  was  so  ut- 
terly insipid  in  company,  that  his  conver- 
sation was  deemed  contemptible;  for  he 
could  scarcely  speak  correctly  the  lan- 
guage he  so  ennobled  by  his  pen.  Des- 
cartes was  another  who  was  made  for  se- 
clusion and  solitude,  not  for  societv.  '^He 
received  his  intellectual  wealth,''  says  a 
modem  critic,  **  from  nature,  in  solid  ban, 
not  in  current  coins;"  or,  he  might  say, 
in  the  words  of  Themistodes  who,  when 
asked  to  play  on  the  lute,  replied,  "  I  can 
not  fiddle;  but  I  can  make  a  little  village 
a  great  city."  Addison  was  a  taciturn 
companion  in  the  social  circle.  Shaks- 
peare,  like  Virgil,  was  cloudy  and  oblivi- 
ous in  colloquial  discourse;  but  how  trans- 
cendently  brilliant  when  they  com- 
muned only  with  their  own  high  thoughts. 
Chaucer,  and  Groldsmith,  and  Dryden 
were  dull  and  stupid,  as  also  Isocrates,  so 
celebrated  for  his  sublime  compositions; 
and  La  Fontaine  and  La  Bruyere  noight 
likewise  be  included  in  the  cat^ory.  The 
author,  it  is  thus  evident,  is  both  more  at 
ease  and  more  to  advantage  in  his  study 
than  any  where  else;  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  we  find  him  covet  this  seclu- 
sive  retreat,  and  indulge  his  predilection 
sometimes  at  the  expense  of  the  rules  of 
etiquette  and  courtesy. 

Montesquieu's  complaining  epistle  to  a 
friend,  affords  evidence  of  this,  where  he 
intimates  that  the  frequent  and  protract- 
ed visits  of  certain  intruders  caused  much 
detriment  to  the  progress  of  his  works. 
Another  scribe  was  so  avaricious  of  his 
time,  that  his  frequent  appeals  proving 
unavailing,  he  caused  to  be  mscrib^d  over 
the  door  of  his  study  the  inviting  an- 
nouncement, that  whoever  remained  there 
must  join  in  his  labors.  Melancthon,  like 
Evelyn,  was  so  chary  of  his  time  allotted 
to  study,  that  he  would  note  the  intervals 
wasted  by  intrusive  visitants,  in  order  to 
redeem  them  from  the  hours  devoted  to 


repose.  Others  have  been  diiTen  to  tlie 
forlorn  expedient  of  escaping  froia  their 
window,  being  so  hedged  in  by  their  con- 
siderate friends,  as  to  be  allowed  of  no 
more  convenient  egress;  and  Boyle  actual- 
ly had  to  resort  to  the  advertiung  oolnmns 
of  a  newspaper,  to  secure  exemption  from 
similar  annoyances. 

A  few  words  touching  the  oonnnbial  in- 
felicities of  ihe  learned  will  bring   oar 
chapter  to  a  dose.     That  there  have   ex- 
isted some  renowned  in  the  annals  of  lit- 
erature, who,  like  Budceus,  enjoyed  the 
singular  gook  fortune  to  retain   the  foil 
measure  of  matrimonial  happinees,  con- 
joined with  the  pleasures  of  utezary  pur- 
suits, can  not  he  denied;  but  it   may  be 
doubted  whether  these  do  not  form  ex- 
ceptions to  rule.     This  great  writer  found 
in  his  wife  an  invaluable  assistant  in  his 
arduous  studies.     Ever  at  his  side,    aa- 
siduously  collating,  comparing,  or  trana- 
cribing,  she  contributed  essentially  to  the 
reduction  of  his  literary  toils.     In  one  of 
his  letters,  he  represents  himself  aa  mar- 
ried to  two  wives,  one  of  whom  bltiaaod 
him  with  pleasant  little  ones,  the  other 
with  books.     Evelyn  was  no  lesa  felicit- 
ous in  this  respect;  for  he  was  indebted, 
for  much  of  his  success  to  his  amiable  wife 
whose  refined  taste  and  skill  were  equal 
to  any  emergency,  and  whose  breast  was 
fired  with  the  same  passion  that  inflamed 
her  husband's  pen.     It  was  to  her  ingen- 
ious pencil  the  embellishment  to  hia  trsns- 
lation  of  Lucretius  owed  its  origin.     It  is 
also  true  that  many,  we  might,  pexhi^ 
say,   the  majority  of,  great  men  aeenMd 
to  have  repudiated  matrimony  altogether, 
probably  tor  some  premonition  of  their 
disqualification  for  its  enjoymenta.      A 
host  of  names  occur  to  us,  presenting  sn 
astounding  array  of  sturdy  old  bachelon, 
enough  to  startle  the  complacency  of  the 
most  charitable  of  *the  fair  sex.     ici^limpl 
Angelo,   Boyle,   Newton,   Locke,  Bayle, 
Shenstone,  Leibnits,  Hobbes,   Voltaire, 
Pope,    Adam    Smith,  Swift,    Thomscm, 
Akenside,    Arbuthnot,  Hume,    Gibbon, 
Oowper,   Goldsmith,  Gay,  Lamb,  Wash- 
ington Irving,  cum  nyuUU  cUiUs^  were  all 
dedded  for  celibacy.     Mi^^hael  Angelo  re- 
plied, to  a  remonstrance  on  the  subject, 
that  he  had  espoused  his  art,  and  hii 
works  were  his  children.    Dr.  Baddiffe 
lived    and    died    unmarried;    although 
within  five  or  six  years  prior  to  his  de- 
cease, he  fell  desperatdy  in  love  with  a 
patient  of  rank,  wealth,  and  beanty-- 
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triple  eharmfl  to  fMomate  even  an  old  beaa ; 
baty  alas  for  ihia  gallant  hero!  hia  suit  be- 
came non-suited;  and  to  his  mortification, 
his  rejected  addieaaee  were  afterwards  im- 
mortaiized  by  Steele,  |  in  ^  his  Tattler. 
Without  staying  to  inquire  into  the 
Gftoses  which  superinduce  this  anti-sodal 
feature  of  the  literary  character,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  notice  some  of  lits  anom- 
I  ilies.  For  ^example,  Smollett,  whose 
I  writinfiB  are  but  too  frequently  found 
:  not  only  prurient,  butjindeiicate,  was  yet 
nnimpeachable  in  his  morals.  La  Fon- 
taine in  fiction  fertile  in  intrigues;  is 
not  known  to  have  left  an  amour  on 
record,  in  whichj  he  personally  enacted  a 
ptrt  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  was  a  stren- 
uous advocate  of  free  toleration,  yet  him- 
self became  a  fierce*and  bigoted  persecu- 
tor; and  Toung,  aldiough  constantly  de- 
nouncing a  love  of  preferment,  was  all 
his  life  long  secretly  pining  after  it,  and, 
vhile  the  most  sombrous  of  poets,  was,  in 

[private  life,  a  trifling  punster.  Cowper, 
the  melancholy  and  misanthropic,  perpe- 
I  trated,  it  will  be  remembered,  that  laugh- 
ter-provoking ballad,  Johnny  Oilpin;  and 
we  find  a  similar  contradictory  character- 
istic in  Sterne's  whining  over  a  dead 
donkey,  while  he  proved  himself  a  bank- 
rupt in  humap  sympathy  and  natural 
affection,  beating  his  wife,  and  leaving 
his  m&tOTnal  parent  desolate  and  neglect- 
ed in  her  last  moments. 

Byron's  misanthropy,  also,  was  only  to 
be  found  in  his  pen;  for  his  moral  self 
seemed  a  strai^  compound  of  vanity  and 
affectation,  united  with  a  love  of  the  lu- 
dicrous, sarcasm,  and  irony.  And  poor 
Hoody  the  punster,  whose  master-passion 
gave  melancholy  evidence  of  its  recent 
olasolntion,  while]  his  wit  was  vibratiilg 
die  national  heart,  his  own  suffered  from 
the  extremest  melancholy.  Among  the 
many  extempore  puns  ho  uttered  in  his 
sLcknees,  in  describing  to  a  friend  his  near 
a|>proach  to  dissolution,  he  could  not  re- 
aust  his  ruling  impulse;  for  he  added,  '*  I 
eame  so  near  to  Ddath's  door,  that  I  heard 
the  creaking  of  its  hinges. " 

Returning  to  our  subject  of  literary 
■larriages,  we  remember  reading  of  a  cer- 
tain little  tract  which  professed  an  iuves- 
fc^ation  of  this  mystery,  entitled,  De 
natrimonia  Literati^  au  ccelihem  esse  an 
Kro  nubere  eonveniat,  in  which  the  writer 
ites  some  cases  of  the  good  and  bad 
imon^^  literary^fspouses,  among  others, 
^t   of  the  celebrated  artist  Berghem, 


who  resorted  to  rather  a  singular  mode  of 
proving  her  devotion  to  her  husband's  in- 
terests, by  ever  and  anon  thumping  a 
long  stick,  which  she  kept  for  the  pur- 
pose, against  the  ceiUng,  to  prevent  her 
liege  lord  indulging  a  nap  during  the 
hours  devoted  to  Ms  profession — ^a  sum- 
mons which  he  responded  to  by  stamping 
with  his  foot,  his  room  being  immediately 
over  hers.  It  was  no  inelegant  plea,  once 
urged  by  a  learned  scribe,  for  his  choice 
of  celibacy,  that  ''  Minerva  and  Venus 
never  could  exist  together."  And  so  it 
would  seem,  indeed,  il  we  judge  from  the 
fact  of  Byron's  fatal  union,  and  Bulwer's, 
the  story  of  whose  domestic  strifes  is  too 
notorious  to  require  comment,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  like  instances  of  the  lamented 
and  gifted  Felicia  Hemans,  Mrs.  Si^ur- 
ney,  Mrs.  Norton,  and  the  accomplished 
Mrs.  Jameson.  Some  honorable  excep- 
tions exist  to  the  foregoing,  which  re- 
deem the  literary  profession  from  the  sad 
odium.  The  Howitts  are  enthusiastic 
lovers  of  their  literary  pursuits,  and  anx- 
ious to  educate  their  children  in  the  best 
possible  manner,  and,  therefore,  live  a 
retired  and  domestic  life.  Though  be- 
longing to  the  Society  of  FriencU,  and 
attached  to  its  great  principles  of  civil, 
moral,  and  religious  Uberty,  they  have 
long  ago  abandoned  its  peculiarities;  and, 
in  manners,  dress,  and  language,  belong 
only  to  the  world.  For  the  honor  of  lite- 
rature, we  may  safely  say  that,  among  the 
many  consolatory  proofs,  of  modern  times, 
of  how  much  literature  may  contribute  to 
the  happiness  of  life,  the  case  of  the 
Howitts  fs  most  striking.  The  love  of 
literature  was  the  origin  of  their  acquaint- 
ance, its  pursuit  has  been  the  hand-in- 
hand  bond  of  the  most  perfect  happiness 
of  a  louff  married  life;  and  we  may  fur- 
ther <ada,  for  the  honor  of  womanhood, 
that  while  our  authoress  sends  forth  her 
delightful  works,  in  unbroken  succession, 
to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  William 
Howitt  has  been  heard  to  declare,  that  he 
will  challenge  any  woman,  be  she  who  she 
may,  who  ever  wrote  a  line,  to  match  his 

good  woman  in  the  management  of  a  large 
ousehold,  at  the  same  time  she  fills  her 
own  little  world  of  home  with  the  bright- 
ness of  her  own  heart  and  spirit.  An- 
other name  occurs  to  us,  aUo — ^that  of 
George  Sloane,  to  whom  the  reading 
world  is,  perhaps,  mainly  indebted  for 
the  introduction  of  Grerman  literature  into 
our  vernacular — who  because  he  ' 'married 
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for  love,"  his  eara  sposa  being  a  beauty  of 
humble  birth,  was  disinherited  by  his  rig- 
orous parent,  the  well  known  Sir  Hans 
Sloane.  To  be  revenged,  the  son  had  re- 
oonrse  to  the  following  futile  species  of 
retaliation:  he  wrote  a  violent  tiritde  upon 
his  father^s  productions,  caricaturing  his 
splendid  museum  of  art,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  publishing  it  in  a  newspaper;  but, 
through  some  strange  chance,  the  plot 
was  detected;  and,  before  the  printer 
could  compose  it,  it  was  rescued;  and  Sir 
Hans  had  the  precious  document  elegant- 
ly enclosed  in  a  frame,  for  the  inspection 
of  his  friends,  to  the  lasting  discomfiture 
of  the  author.  Poor  fellow!  he  paid 
*'  dearly  for  his  whisUe,"  without  this  in- 
fliction; for  his  amiable  better-half  loaded 
him  with  the  liberal  bestowment  of  ten 
pledges  of  her  love. 

A  writer  in  the  London  Quarterly  has 
supplied  some  curious  facts  in  relation  to 
the  family  history  of  intellectual  men, 
which  are  too  interesting  to  resist  the 
temptation  of  an  extract.     He  says: 

*'  We  are  going  to  speculate  about  the 
causes  of  the  fact,  (but  a  fact  it  is,)  that 
men,  distinguished  for  extraordinary  in- 
tellectual power,  of  any  sort,  rarely  leave 
more  than  a  very  brief  line  of  progeny 
behind  them.  Men  of  genius  ha^e  scarce- 
ly ever  done  so  —  men  of  imaginative 
genius,  we  may  say,  almost  never.  With 
the  one  exception  of  the  noble  Surrey,  we 
can  not,  at  this  moment,  point  but  a  rep- 
resentative, in  the  male  line,  even  so  far 
down  as  in  the  third  generation,  of  any 
English  poet,  and  we  believe  the  same  is 
the  case  in  France.  The  blood  of  beings 
of  that  order  can  seldom  be  traced  far 
down,  even  in  the  female  line.  With  the 
exception  of  Surrey  and  Spencer,  we  are 
not  aware  of  any  English  author,  of  at  all 
remote  da^,  from  whose  body  any  liiung 
person  claims  to  be  descended.  There  is 
no  other  real  English  poet  prior  to  the 
eighteenth  century,  and,  we  believe,  no 
great  author  of  any  sort,  except  Claren- 
don and  Shaftesbury,  of  whose  blood  we 
have  any  inheritance  amongst  us.  Chau- 
cer's only  son  died  childless.  Shak- 
speare's  line  expired  in  his  daughter's 
only  daughter.  None  of  the  other  dra- 
matists of  that  age  have  left  any  progeny 
— nor  Raleigh,  nor  Bacon,  nor  Cowley, 
nor  Butler.  The  granddaughter  of  Milt- 
on was  the  last  of  his  blood.  Neither 
Bolingbroke,  Addison,  Warburton,  John- 
son, nor  Burke  transmitted  their  blood. 

*'  When  a  human  race  has  produced  its 


^  bright,  consummate  flower,'  in  ilik  kind, 
it  seems,  commonly,  to  be  near  its  eod. " 

*'  The  theory  'is  illustrated  in  our  own 
day.  The  two  greatest  names  in  tdeirwm 
and  literature,  in  our  time,  were  I>aTy 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  first  died 
childless.  Sir  Walter  Scott  left  foor 
children,  of  whom  three  are  deftd,  fmlj 
one  of  them,  Mrs.  Lockhart,  leaving  iame; 
and  the  fourth,  his  eldest  son,  though 
living,  and  long  married,  has  no  iasne. " 

The  last  particular  we  shall  refer  to  ia 
the  fact  that  a  prominent  class  of  Vtiarmej 
characters  who  have  wives  seem,  before 
the  world,  as  though  they  had  none,  in 
their  social  fvisitings — such  as  Anacreon 
Moore,  Wordsworth,  Proctor,  Ainsworih, 
etc.  The  author  and  his  wife  are  vwy 
distinct  individualities  in  their  case,  in 
the  code  of  fashion;  but  it  seems,  aa  Uog- 
berry  says,  ^*  very  tolerable,  and  not  to 
be  endured;"  for  this  social  divorce,  we 
imagine,  may,  very  probably,  owe  its 
origin  to  the  habits  of  the  authors  theui- 
selves,  in  part,  and  the  conventionaliama 
of  society.  Our  last  paragraph  seema, 
however,  rather  to  trench  upon  immuni- 
ties of  his  ''  better  half,''  than  thoee  of 
the  author  himself;  and  having,  we  sup- 
pose, sufiicientl^  tasked  the  patience  of 
the  commiseratmg  reader  with  our  recit- 
als of  the  mishaps  of  authorship,  we  pro- 
prose  to  strike  a  fresh  and  livelier  chord, 
by  way  of  staying  the  out-gushings  of  his 
sympathetic  sorrow,  ^encouraged  by  the 
cheering  hope  that  the  nobles  of  soienoe, 
who  shall  hereafter  fill  the  scroll  of  fame, 
may  portray  their  sojourn  in  the  age  in 
which  we  live,  with  brighter  tints  and 
more  joyous  hues  than  their  *'  illustrious 
predecessors  "  have — ^those  which  are  now 
^*  with  the  years  beyond  the  flood." 

■*»^w^\%\^¥Wi 


The  BuRirnro  Coals  of  Snr. — Careless- 
ly doth  man  in  hisjwild  hours  scatter 
around  him  the  burning  coals  of  his  sins, 
and  it  is  only  when  he  lays  down  in  the 
grave,  that  behind  him  bum  the  cottages 
from  the  sparks  he  kindled,  and  the  pil- 
lar of  smoxe  rises  as  a  pillar  of  infamy 
upon  his  grave,  and  stands  there  forever- 
more. 


-^^W/Z^^^W^O*' 


TiMB  is  but  Death  with  a  softer,  thin- 
ner sickle.  Every  minute  is  the  harvest 
of  the  foregoiug,  and  the  second  world 
is  only  the  spring  of  a  third 
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LIFS  OF  LSKUBL  SA7NSS- 


BT  DR.  OOOLEY. 

JLBBIBOBB  BT  THE  BDITOK  OF  THE  MISCEL- 
LAKY. 

Lemuel  Haynes  was  born  July  18th, 
1763,  at  West  Hartford,  Gonnecticat. 
He  was  a  partially  colored  man,  Ms 
father  being  of  unmingled  African  ex- 
traction, and  his  mother  a  white  woman 
oi  respectable  ancestry  in  New-England. 
He  bore  up  the  name  of  neither  fi^er 
nor  mother,  but  probably  of  the  man  un- 
der whose  roof  he  received  his  birth. 
Tradition  says  that  his  mother,  in  a  fit  of 
displeasure  with  her  host  for  some  sup- 
posed neglect,called  her  child  by  his  name. 

''Mothers  love,  and  love  for  ever." 
The  affection  of  a  mother  to  her  new- 
bom-in&uit  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  active  of  the  natural  instincts. 
But  mothers  ''may  forget"  This  un- 
happy child  was  abandoned  by  his  par- 
ents in  early  infancy,  and  was  never,  to 
the  end  of  life,  favored  with  a  sin^e 
expression  of  a  mother's  kindness.  He 
was  thus  an  orphan,  not  by  the  bereaving 
hand  of  Gkxl,  but  by  the  cold  neglect  of 
those  who  ought  to  have  been  his  most 
affectionate  guardians.  The  tincture  of 
hia  skin  he  Imew  to  be  an  obstacle  to  his 
being  identified  in  interest  and  in  life 
with  those  among  whom  he  dwelt.  His 
sosoepUble  mind  soon  began  to  feel  its 
forlorn  condition.  In  the  bitterness  of 
his  grief,  he  must  often  have  uttered  his 
eomplaint  in  language  like  the  following: 
— "Let  the  day  perish  wherein  I  was 
bom;  let  darkness  and  the  shadow  of 
death  stain  it."  His  mother  refused  to 
visit  him  or  to  see  him.  Tradition  says, 
that  when  a  lad,  he  providentially  met 
his  mother  in  an  adjoining  town,  at  the 
house  of  a  relative;  and  then  he  fondly 
expected  that  he  should  at  least  receive 
some  kind  attentions  from  her.  But  he 
was  sadly  disappointed.  She  was  deter- 
mined to  elude  the  interview.  At  length 
he  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  as  she  was  at- 
tempting to  escape  from  him.  Vexed 
and  mortified  at  such  an  instance  of  un- 
natural contempt  from  his  mother,  he 
aoooated  her  in  the  language  of  severe 
but  merited  rebuke. 

Though  thus  contending  with  troubles 
whidh  would  have  destroyed  the  elastici- 


ty of  common  minds,  an  unseen  hand 
had  been  directing  the  destinies  of  the 
poor  boy.  A  remarkable  providence  had 
placed  him,  in  early  infancy,  in  a  kind 
and  religious  family,  where  all  his  wants 
were  weU  supplied.  Now  he  realized 
the  "orphan's  hope" — When  my  father 
Slid  my  mother  forsake  me,  then  the 
Lord  wiU  take  me  up."  This  part  of  the 
story  can  be  best  told  in  his  own  simple 
language: — 

"When  I  was  five  months  old  I  was 
carried  to  Granville,  Massachusetts,  and 
bound  out  as  a  servant  to  Deacon  David 
Rose  tiU  I  was  twenty-one.  He  was  a 
man  of  singular  piety.  I  was  taught 
the  principles  of  religion.  Bis  wife,  my 
mis^BS,  had  peculiar  attachment  to  me : 
she  treated  me  as  though  I  was  her  child. 
I  remember  it  was  a  saying  among  the 
neighbors,  that  she  loved^Lemuel  more 
than  her  own  chidren." 

The  people  of  Middle  Granville,  among 
whom  he  passed  the  first  thirty-two 
years  of  his  life,  were  a  choice  company 
of  emigrants  from  Durham,  Connecticut. 
They  had  been  brought  up  under  the 
ministry  of  the  Bev.  Nathaniel  Chauncy. 
They  possessed  the  bold  and  intelligent 
spirit  which  usually  marks  the  chariMster 
of  those  who  break  away  from  the  home 
of  their  fathers,  and  encounter  the  perils 
and  privations  of  a  rugged  desert.  That 
they  possessed  their  hiU  share  of  in- 
tellectual worth  is  manifest  from  the 
fact,  that  of  the  youth  in  this  small 
parish,  with  a  population  of  less  than 
seven  hundred,  one  has  become  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  one  a  judge  of  the 
superior  court,  and  as  many  as  fourteen 
have  entered  the  office  of  the  Christian 
ministxy.  Deacon  Rose  was  one  of  the 
first  settlers,  and  a  practical  agricultur- 
ist. Having  a  farm  to  subdue  that  was 
covered  with  a  thick  forest,  Lemuel  had 
the  simple  and  hardy  education  common 
to  these  mountainous  regions.  The  God 
of  the  forlorn  sent  him  into  this  relig- 
ious family,  where  the  Sabbath  was 
santified,  duly  prayer  offered,  and  the 
evening  preceding  the  Sabbath  sacredly 
employed  in  the  relisious  instruction  of 
the  household.  In  uob  beloved  retreat 
he  found  a  home,  not  only  till  he  was 
"twenty-one,"  but  until  lus  ordination 
as  a  minister  of  the  gospeL  Thus  re- 
moved from  the  low  and  froward  asso- 
ciates to  which  such  a  child  must  have 
been  exposed  in  many  places,  he  was 
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here  truned  up  under  the  influence  of 
pious  exftmple,  and  his  mind  was  early 
imbued  wi&  religious  knowledge.  A 
more  suitable  place  could  not  have  been 
found.  As  a  servant-boy,  he  was  strictly 
and  firmly  faithful  to  his  trust;  so  that 
any  one  acquainted  with  him  would  not 
be  inclined  to  inquire  with  Solomon, 
ProY.  XX.,  6,  "A  faithful  man  who  can 
find?"  Indeed,  but  few  years  had 
passed  over  his  head  before  he  discov- 
ered such  prudence  in  the  management 
of  his  master's  business,  that  the  over- 
sight of  it  was  almost  wholly  committed 
to  him.  If  a  horse  was  to  be  purchased, 
Lemuel  was  the  purchaser.  He  went 
unbidden  to  his  daily  toils  and  cares,  and 
every  thinf(  prospered  in  his  hands. 

When  he  was  a  small  boy  he  ex- 
perienced a  dreadful  alarm  in  a  thunder- 
storm, which  made  an  impression  that 
was  never  effaced.  The  circumstances  of 
this  affecting  event  he  used  to  relate  to 
his  family  in  nearly  the  following  words: 
'*One  evening,  as  I  was  left  at  home 
alone,  a  dark  cloud  came  over,  and  the 
air  was  filled  with  streams  of  lightning, 
and  with  terrible  peals  of  thunder,  and 
the  house  shook.  At  first  I  had  fearful 
apprehension  that  the  last  great  day  was 
come,  and  that  the  world  would  be  burnt 
up.  My  mind  was  filled  with  solemn 
awe  of  €k>d's  great  power  and  majesty. 
I  was  afraid  of  being  struck  dead  and 
sent  to  helL  I  had  a  solemn  conviction 
that  I  was  unprepared,  and  that  it  would 
be  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  living  God." 

To  what  extent  the  scenes  of  this  even- 
ing affected  his  tender  and  thoughtful 
mind  is  not  fully  known.  It  is  stated, 
however,  that  he  retained  the  impression 
which  the  solitude  of  his  condition,  and 
especially  his  view  of  his  unfitness  to 
die,  were  calculated  to  make.  Ever  af- 
ter he  was  peculiarly  affected  during 
thunderstorms,  and  never  failed  to  allude 
to  them  in  prayer  in  terms  of  grateful 
recollection.  Of  these  the  following  is 
a  specimen:  ''We  thank  thee  that  thy 
lightning's  awful  blaze  has  not  consumed 
our  dwelling,  nor  been  commissioned  to 
bum  the  thrmd  of  life  as  in  a  moment." 
If  a  storm  of  tiiunder  arose  during  the 
hour  of  worship  in  his  family,  it  was 
their  custom  to  sing  Watt's  hymn,  en- 
titled, "God  the  Thunderer:  or,  the  Last 
Judgment  and  Bell." 
"Sing  to  the  Lord,  ye  heavenly^hosts, 
,    And  thou,, O  earth!  adore; 


*  Let  death  and  hell,  and  all  their 
Stand  trembling  at  his  power. 


"His  sounding  chariot  shakes  the  aky. 
He  makes  me  clouds  his  throne; 

There  all  his  stores  of  lightning  lie 
Till  vengeance  dart  them  down. 

"His  nostrils  breathe  out  fiery 
And  from  his  awful  tongue 

A  sovereign  voice  divides  ue  flamaa. 
And  thunder  roars  along. 


"Think,  O  my  soul!  the  dreadful  day 

When  this  incensed  God 
Shall  rend  the  sky  and  bum  the  aea. 

And  fling  his  wrath  abroad. 

"What  shall  the  wretch,  the  amner  dof 

He  once  defied  the  Loid ! 
But  he  shall  dread  the  thunderer  now. 

And  sink  beneath  his  word. 

"Tempests  of  angty  fire  shall  roll. 

To  blast  the  rebel  worm. 
And  beat  upon  his  naked  soul 

In  one  eternal  storm." 

About  the  same  time  he  experienced  a 
wonderful  deliverence  from  periahin^  in 
the  water.  He  had  gone,  with  a  number 
of  his  mates,  to  bathe  in  the  river.  It 
was  one  of  his  first  attempts  in  leaning 
to  swim.  While  they  were  amniring 
themselves  near  the  shore,  Lemuel  ven- 
tured beyond  his  depth,  and  soon  sunk 
in  deep  water.  His  young  friends  had 
not  the  skUl,  nor  even  the  power  to  save 
him.  In  his  allusions  to  tins  memorable 
event  in  his  life,  he  used  to  say — ''I  im- 
mediately sunk  to  the  bottom,  and 
should  without  doubt  have  been  drowned, 
had  not  a  friend,  who  was  not  far  off, 
plunged  into  the  water  and  conveyed  me 
to  the  shore."  This  narrow  emimge  £rom 
a  watery  grave  he  often  alluded  to,  even 
in  the  pulpit,  as  illustrating  the  special 
and  merciful  care  of  Divine  providence 
towards  himself  in  that  dangerous  sea- 
son of  life. 

"Those  who  observe  providence  shaO 
have  providence  to  observe."  Some 
time  after  this,  there  was  another  event 
which  he  could  never  caU  to  mind  bat 
with  admiration  snd  gratitude^  He 
went  one  day  to  drive  a  young  ox  to  tiie 
slaughter,  and,  as  he  was  passing  through 
a  forest,  the  ox  determined  toretum. 
But  he  resolutely  urged  him  forwaxd 
with  considerable  violence,  till  at  length. 
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iRitated  to  madneas,  the  animal  turned 
upon  hia  driver,  and  with  his  sharp 
honiB  inflicted  several  wounds  on  his 
hod  and  head.  With  some  difficulty, 
and  pursued  by  the  ox,  he  escaped  to  a 
ine.  By  passing  continually  and  rapid- 
ly round  it  he  was  able  just  to  elude  the 
strokes  of  his  horos.  At  the  moment 
▼hen  he  was  nearly  exhausted  by  exer- 
tioii  and  terror,  some  person  came  and 
diverted  the  attention  of  the  infuriated 
snimal,  and  saved  his  life.  His  wounds, 
by  medical  aid,  were  ultimately  healed, 
but  his  deliverance  from  an  untimely 
sod  dreadful  death  was  never  forgotten. 
Long  afterward,  even  to  the  close  of  his 
life,  it  was  remembered  and  mentioned 
with  much  gratitude.  He  was  a  firm  be- 
liever in  a  special  providence,  and  often 
expieesed  his  belief  by  quoting  a  favorite 
psHSge  from  John  Newton:  ''Did  I  not 
believe  in  the  particular  providence  of 
God,  I  should  not  dare  to  step  my  foot 
oat  of  doors." 

It    was    a    just    saying    of   Juvenal, 
"The    most     ciroumspect     deportment 
ihould  be  maintained  in  the  presence  of 
children."     An  instance  strikingly  illus- 
trative of  this  principle  occured  to  Lem- 
uel Haynes,  at  the  age  of  nine  or  ten. 
Bdng  very  expert  as  a  plough-boy,  he 
was  frequently  employed  by  a  neighbor 
of  licentious  principles.     By  this  man  re- 
ligion was  often  ridiculed  in  his  hearing, 
and  the  prayers  of  his  godly  master  were 
from  day  to  day  the  subject  of  profane 
jest.      The  infection,  thus  infused,  soon 
product  unhappy  effects  in  his  suscepti- 
ble mind.     He  actually  began  to  thmk, 
that,  peradventure,    religion    is    but    a 
small    business.      Not    many     months 
passed  away,  however,  before  the  family 
of  the  scofier  was  visited  with  mortal  di- 
sease, and  one  or  more  of   them  were 
carried  to  the  grave.     ''In   the  time  of 
adversity"  he  began  to  ''consider."    His 
views   respecting  the  important  subject 
of  religion  were  cfhanged,  and  he  sent  for 
Deacon  Rose  to  prav  for  him.     Lemuel 
saw  the  force  of  trutn  at  once.     He  rea- 
soned thus — "If  prayer  and  religion  are 
needful  in  sickness  and  in  death,  they 
must  be  important  in  health  and  in  life. " 
Nearly  seventy  years  afterward,  in  his 
last  visit  to  Granville,  he  referred  to  this 
remarkable  incident    with    grateful    ac- 
knowledgement of  the  hand  of  the  Lord, 
which  had  thus  saved  him  from  the  with- 
ering influence  of  infidelity. 


The  extent,  particularity,  and  accuracy 
of  the  knowledge  which  he  eventually 
acquired  of  various  subjects,  and  espe- 
cifidly  of  his  profession,  have  led  intelli- 
gent men  who  were  acquainted  with  him 
to  inquire  how  he  emerged  from  his  ob- 
scurity, aud  by  what  means  and  efforts 
he  arrived  at  the  intellectual  rank  and 
influence  which  he  held  during  so  great 
a  portion  of  his  life.  From  all  that  can 
now  be  learned  respecting  him,  it  ap- 
pears that  he  possessed  the  facility  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  which  is  "the 
birthright  of  f^enius. "  It  was  one  con- 
dition of  his  indenture  that,  "in  com- 
mon with  other  children,  he  should  en- 
jov  the  usual  advantages  of  a  district- 
school  education."  As,  in  the  newly- 
settled  village  where  he  resided,  schools 
were  in  session  but  few  months  in  the 
year,  and  the  teachers  but  moderately 
educated,  his  early  opportunities  for 
instruction  must  have  been  very  limited. 
Business  often  kept  him  from  school,  or 
caused  him  to  arrive  at  a  late  hour. 
How  highly  his  scanty  privileges  were 
appreciated  may  be  learned  from  his  own 
words: — "As  I  had  the  advantage  of  at- 
tending a  common  school  equal  with  the 
other  children,  I  was  early  taught  to 
read,  to  which  1  was  greatly  at^tched, 
and  could  vie  with  almost  any  of  my 
age." 

The  remark  has  been  a  thousand  times 
repeated,  that  "Lemuel  Haynes  got  his 
education  in  the  chimney-comer. "  This 
is  literally  true.  It  may  be  uecessary  to 
say  here,  that  chimneys  among  the  early 
settlers  on  the  western  hills  in  New -Eng- 
land were  of  a  peculiar  structure.  They 
were  built  of  huge  stones,  with  a  broad 
base,  occupying  at  least  one  third  of  the 
ground  covered  by  the  building.  The 
fireplace  seems  to  have  received  its  form 
either  with  reference  to  its  consuming 
the  greatest  quantity  of  fuel,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  kind  of  sitting- 
room  for  the  younger  members  of  this 
family.  Hence  the  fireplace  was  nearly 
eight  feet  between  the  sides,  and  a  fuU 
yard  in  depth.  In  one  extreme  was  the 
oven,  and  in  front  of  it  was  the  long 
square  block,  which  would  comfortably 
seat  the  children,  one,  two,  or  three  in 
number,  as  the  cose  might  require. 
Such  was  the  "chimney-comer"  where 
Lemuel  Haynes  in  his  childhood  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  future  usefulness. 
While  his  mates  were  sporting  in  the 
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streets  and  even  ronnd  the  door,  you 
might  see  him  sitting  on  his  block  with 
his  book  in  his  hand.  Evening  after 
evening  he  plied  his  studies  by  firelight, 
having  the  preceding  day  laid  in  a  store 
of  pine  knots  and  amer  combustibles  for 
the  purpose.  The  luxury  of  a  candle  he 
rarely  enjoyed.  Here  he  studied  his 
spelling-book  and  psalter  till  he  had  liter- 
ally devoured  them.  He  studied  the  Bible 
till  he  could  produce  by  memory  most  of 
the  texts  which  have  a  bearing  upon  the 
essential  doctrines  of  grace;  and  could  also 
refer,  with  nearly  infallible  accuriicy,  to 
the  book,  chapter,  and  verse  where  they 
might  be  found.  At  length  he  procured 
Young's  Night  Thoughts,  and  was  soon 
able  to  repeat  large  x>ortions  of  it,  to- 
gether wiui  a  great  part  of  Watts's 
l^salms  and  Hymns.  All  this  and  much 
more  he  accomplished  on  his  block  in  the 
chimney-comer  by  firelight.  At  the 
same  time  no  boy  in  the  neighborhood 
performed  a  greater  amount  of  manual 
labour.  Bound  by  indenture  as  a  ser- 
vant, he  was  obliged  to  labor  hard 
through  the  day,  so  that  the  hours  of 
the  evening  and  the  twilight  of  the 
morning  were  his  only  time  for  mental 
improvement. 

And  yet  he  had  a  system.  One  day 
on  meeting  a  youth  who  had  been  his 
schoolmate,  he  said  to  him,  '^Israel,  how 
do  you  succeed  in  your  studies?"  After 
hearing  the  reply,  he  added,  ''I  make  it 
my  rule  to  know  something  more  every 
night  than  I  knew  in  the  morning.'' 
Here  is  the  grand  secret  of  his  atttSn- 
ments.  "Whatever  might  be  the  urgency 
of  his  labor,  he  made  every  passing  day 
contribute  something  to  his  improve- 
ment. This  was  undoubtedly  the  gov- 
erning principle  of  his  life.  And  as  in 
his  immediate  vicinity  there  were  but 
few  books,  he  converted  inanimate  things 
into  instructors,  so  that  he  found 
* 'Tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running 

brooks. 
Sermons  in  stones,   and  good  in  every 
thing." 

Thus  he  struggled  forward  in  a  course  of 
study,  and,  as  far  as  he  was  taught  at  all, 
he  was  his  own  teacher.  Though  almost 
without  books,  and  entirely  without 
teachers  except  in  the  rudiments  of 
reading  and  penmanship,  and  exposed  to 
numerous  hindrances  and  perplexities, 
his  mind  was  subjected  to  unremitting 
and  severe  discipline.     And  if  he  suffered 


by  the  absence  of  the  usual  advantages 
of  liberally  educated  men,  he  must  hare 
been  led  at  least  to  try  his  own  powarsy 
and  to  form  habits  of  independence  and 
decision. 

A  general  scarcity  of  books  was  one  ci 
the  severest  difficulties  which  he  had  to 
encounter.  There  was  no  publie  lifarazy 
in  the  place.  The  Bible,  psalter,  spell- 
ing-book, and  perhaps  a  volume  or  two 
of  sermons,  comprised  the  library  of  thio 
most  respectable  ^unilies.  Hence  he  re- 
marks  — *'I  was  constantly "mquinng  af- 
ter books,  especially  in  theology.  I  waa 
greatly  pleased  with  the  writings  of 'Watta 
and  Doddridge,  and  with  Young's  Night 
Thoughts.  My  good  master  encooraged 
nie  in  the  matter." 

At  the  age  of  about  sixteen  he  again 
experienced  a  narrow  escape  from  the 
fatal  snare  of  the  infidel.  A  profeasiaDal 
gentleman  had  moved  into  the  place 
who  owned  a  small  library.  The  privi- 
lege of  using  his  books  was  granted  to 
young  Haynes.  Having  boxrowed  and 
thoroughly  read  one  book  after  anotiier. 
he  at  length  received  the  loan  of  a  vkA- 
ume  which  contained  the  principlea  of  a 
poisonous  infidelity.  He  was  now  at 
that  perilous  period  of  life  when  the  un- 
formed mind  is  specially  expoeed  to 
skepticism.  As  yet  he  was  a  stranger  to 
the  renewing  operations  of  grace.  He 
soon  learned  the  character  of  the  book, 
and,  recollecting  his  former  exposure,  de- 
termined not  to  read  it.  Havins  inven- 
ted a  suitable  reproof,  and  wrou^t  it  in- 
to two  or  three  poetic  couplets,  he  pat 
it  into  the  book  and  returned  it  to  Ihe 
owner.  The  doctor  was  exceedingly 
mortified  at  having  subjected  himaelf  to 
so  just  a  reproof  from  a  poor  aervant- 
boy,  and  never  again  attempted  to  ob- 
trude infidel  principles  upon  hun. 

Deacon  Rose  seceded  from  the  first 
church  in  Granville,  and  united  with  a 
small  company  of  Christiaaa  styled 
Separates.  While  he  attended  on  the 
Sabbath  a  meeting  of  his  separate  breth- 
ren, his  wife  strenuously  adhered  to  the 
church,  and  no  ordinary  obstacle  could 
detain  her  from  the  house  of  Grod  on  tiw 
Lord's  day.  It  fell  to  the  lot  of  Lemuel 
to  accompany  her,  of  whidi  he  has  given 
a  very  amusing  account  ''I  naed  to 
carry  my  mistress  across  the  mountain 
Sabbath  days  to  meeting.  She  was  a 
member  of  Reverend  Mr.  Smith's  chuidi. 
In  the  winter  our  carriage  waa  a  one- 
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hone  slad;  the  box  was  two  boards,  with 
four  round  Btioks  to  oonple  them  to- 
gether. In  this  humble  plight  I  used  to 
take  a  good  deal  of  satiBf  action  in  wait- 
ing on  my  good  old  mistress  from  time  to 
.time." 

In  the  intermission,  especially  in  the 
warm  season,  he  often  stole  away  into 
the  forest,  and  spent  the  hour  in  devout 
meditation  and  prayer.  At  other  times, 
when  oTen  but  a  boy,  he  sometimes  col- 
lected his  youthful  acquaintances  around 
him,  and  repeated  in  their  hearing  *the 
mozning  sermon  with  wonderful  accura- 
cf.  At-  night,  whenever  requested  by 
Deacon  Rose,  he  gave  him  from  memory 
a  very  copious  analysis  of  the  sermons 
and  other  religious  services  of  the  house 
of  God. 

In  1775  the  excellent  and  pious  Mrs. 
Bcse  d^ed.  In  her  death  he  lost  every 
thing  comprehended  in  the  endearing 
name  of  mother.  She  had  adopted  him 
as  h»  own  son  in  early  infancy,  and  ten- 
derly trained  him  up  in  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord.  This  memora- 
ble and  grievous  affliction  he  has  recorded 
in  the  following  words: — ''Soon  after  I 
csme  of  age,  God  was  pleased  to  take  my 
misfcreaa  away,  to  my  inexpressible  sor- 
row. It  caused  me  bitter  mourning  and 
lamentation." 

(to  bb  continued.) 
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Selfhood— Sotd,  Hind,  Spirit. 

BT  OEOBOl  MOOBE,  M.  D. 

What  is  a  soul?  It  is  yourself.  Some 
notorious  physiologists  tell  us  they  can 
not  discover  the  soul,  and,  accordmff  to 
the  beat  of  their  judgment,  that  whi<m  is 
moved  hf  the  rational  will  is  the  same 
ti^ng  aa  that  which  wills  to  move.  Bones, 
muscles,  nerves,  blood-vessels,  and  brain, 
oonstitate  a  thinliing  and  f eelinff  machine, 
say  thejr,  working  on  chemical  and  me- 
ftliAtti<<iif  principles — and  that  this  ma- 
chine is  a  man  when  arranged  in  the  form 
of  a  wingless  biped,  and  a  brute  when 
eontrived  for  walking  on  four  feet.  Moses 
was  not  enlightened,  like  a  modem  phi- 
losopher, by  feeline  his  way  in  the  dark. 
lie  saw  a  little  further  into  the  mysteries 


of  man's  existence  than  these  physiolo- 
gists, and  certainly  concluded,  by  the 
divinity  within  him,  rather  by  inference, 
tiiat  mere  machinery  is  not  disposed  to 
think  of  the  persozial  character  of  the 
Deity;  but  that  a  being  that  reflects  upon 
the  past,  and  pries  into  the  future,  with 
a  desire  to  know  God,  and  to  resemble 
him,  is  really  his  representative  on  earth. 
If  man  may  be  in  any  respect  a  simili- 
tude of  his  Maker,  it  can  only  be  in  his 
mental  and  moral  nature,  unless,  indeed, 
the  Almighty — preposterous  thought! — 
be  himself  a  bodily  being,  and  nothing 
more.  Of  course,  no  one  will  deny  that 
matter  would  feel,  and  think,  and  wor- 
ship, if  Omnipotence  ordained  that  it 
should;  but  then  that  must  be  a  matter 
of  which  we  can  not  conceive  the  exist- 
ence, for  it  must  be  a  matter  with  a  per- 
sonal wilL 

Without  turning  to  the  Bible,  we  can 
discern  that  understanding  and  wiU,  in  a 
moral  and  religious  sense,  can  proceed 
only  from  God's  own  direct  impression  of 
truth  on  the  mind  of  man.  We  can  know 
nothing  but  the  Divine  teaching,  the 
thinking  faculty  and  the  object  of  thought 
being  both  created.  The  apprehension 
of  God  as  a  personal  Beinj;,  demanding 
our  obedience  and  adoration,  is  surelj 
not  a  property  of  matter — adoration  is 
mental  conformity  to  God's  will.  This 
power,  proceeding  from  the  Creator  to 
the  creature,  and  enabling  it  to  think  and 
will  with  a  recognition  of  himself,  can 
not  be  organic.  Matter  exists,  indeed, 
as  a  medium  for  manifesting  to  us  the 
thoughts  even  of  God  himself,  but  this 
must  be  to  a  mind,  to  a  being,  that  thus 
perceives  the  purpose  and  will  of  the 
Creator,  and  this  being,  when  conformed 
to  that  will  and  purpose  by  a  correspond- 
ing will  and  purpose  in  his  own  person  or 
individuality,  is  the  image  of  God  in  as 
far  as  any  creature  can  resemble  Deity, 
or  reflect  his  character. 

It  is  the  man  himself  that  perceives, 
thinks,  and  determines;  but  the  power  to 
perceive,  think  and  determine  can  not  be 
predicated  of  the  body,  or  any  part  of  it, 
therefore  the  man  himself  can  not  be  the 
body,  but  something  occupying  and  in- 
fluencing the  body  so  as  throui^h  it  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  objects  of 
sense.  Desire,  emotion,  intellect,  result 
from  the  operation  of  the  discerning  and 
reasoning  power  in  consequence  of  sensa- 
tion, which  is  itself  a  mental  perception 
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of  bodily  impresnon,  and  which  induoeB 
the  percipient  principle  to  act  according 
to  its  own  nature.  That  which  perceives 
is  the  subject  of  sensation,  and  therefore 
can  not  have  been  caused  by  sensation. 
Without  the  anterior  existence  of  an 
agent  to  receive  impressons  through  Hie 
senses,  sense  could  not  be.  Reason  thus 
seems  indubitably  to  demand  or  assent 
to  the  fact  asserted  in  the  common  lan- 
guage of  mankind  as  to  the  existence  of 
a  distinct  agent  as  the  actuating  princi- 
ple in  a  living  human  body. 

But  a  new  kind  of  rationalism  haa 
arisen  of  late,  which,  while  acknowledg- 
ing the  reality  of  revelation,  nevertheless 
refuses  to  receive  as  truth  any  thing 
which  can  not  be  demonstrated  to  the 
senses.  Those  who  addict  themselves  to 
the  dogmatism  of  such  a  sensible  faith 
not  being  able  to  see,  hear,  touch,  or 
taste  the  soul,  nor  to  test  it  by  any  chem- 
ical agents,  very  consistently  deny  its  ex- 
istence altogeuer.  And  yet,  yielding 
somewhat  to  the  fashion  of  belief  in  favor 
of  the  Bible  as  an  authoritative  docu- 
ment, because  its  historic,  internal,  and 
collateral  evidences  amount  to  a  demon- 
stration of  its  rightful  claims  to  our  cre- 
dence, these  rational  believers  have  suc- 
ceeded at  last  in  convincing  themselves, 
that  in  that  marvelous  Book  there  is  no 
such  thing  spoken  of  as  a  soul  or  spirit 
irrespective  of  the  body,  and  therefore 
they  conclude  that  bodily  existence,  such 
as  we  witness,  is  all  we  are  taught  by  the 
words  spirit  and  soul  as  applied  to  man, 
even  in  this  life  or  the  next. 

It  is  my  anxious  desire  to  found  all 
my  metapnysical  opinions  upon  the  Bible 
because  I  think  this  book  contains  an 
explicit  statement  of  God's  mind  as 
regards  all  that  is  essential  for  us  to  be- 
lieve, in  order  to  our  everlasting  prosper- 
ity, both  as  intellectual  and  moral  beings. 
The  sacred  volume,  indeed,  is  not  con- 
structed on  philosophical  principles,  be- 
cause it  is  God's  word,  and  therefore 
there  is  no  speculation  in  its  announce- 
ments; for  God  does  not  propose  to  theor- 
ize on  his  own  work,  but  yet  whatever 
can  be  proved  true  in  philosophy  and 
science  must  be  found  in  keeping  with 
scriptural  statements  if  these  are  true, 
since  one  truth  can  not  contradict  anoth- 
er. I  believe  in  the  truth  of  revelation 
because  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover 
any  thing  of  a  demonstrable  kind,  either 
in  the  science  of  matter  or  of  mind,  at 
variance   wiitk  it,  and  therefore  if  I  now 


hear  of  a  doctrine  like  that  whidi  aasecis 
the  non-existence  of  any  thing  but  whst 
may  be  seen,  or  heard,  or  handled,  and 
find  that  it  does  not  agree  with  what  we 
know  of  physical,  menUl,  or  divine  teadi- 
ing,  it  is  no  difficult  task  to  determine  to 
what  class  of  productions  the  said  doc- 
trine belongs. 

But  what  does  revelation  as  weQ  si 
common  reason  announce  concerning  the 
soul  as  a  distinct  spiritual  existenoef 

There  is  much  dispute  about  the  words 
spirit  and  matter,  but  what  we  want  is 
meaning.  Ptobably  all  men  uudearstuid 
by  matter  something  capable  of  impreis- 
ing  the  senses,  sometiiing  to  be  estimated 
on  physical  principles.  Now  that  which 
thinks  and  wills  can  not  be  perceived  by 
our  senses,  nor  have  its  properties  and 
forces  tested  by  j^ysical  means.  We  can 
not  see  thought  with  the  eye  like  light; 
we  can  not  cause  it  to  travel  by  a  wire, 
like  electricity;  it  is  something  more  sub- 
tile than  either,  but  yet  it  operates  on 
matter,  and  causes  it  to  impreas  our 
senses;  and  thus  j^ou,  my  reader,  have 
before  you  a  visible  expreasioii  of  the 
ideas  in  my  mind.  But  the  ideas  9ie 
not  on  the  paper;  you  see  the  signs  of 
them,  and  by  the  eye  of  the  mind  see 
them  in  your  own  soul,  where  they  are 
formed  as  they  are  in  mine,  beoaaae  we 
are  both  of  us  thinking  beings.  We  can 
not  now  perceive  each  other  by  the  bodiW 
eye,  nor  could  we  if  we  met;  we  ahoold 
only  see  the  outward  form  of  an  inward 
power;  because  it  is  not  the  thinking  be- 
ing that  is  seen,  but  that  which  the  think- 
ing being  acts  upon.  Yet  a  conscious- 
ness of  our  thoughts  and  desires  is  not  a 
consciousness  of  any  particular  object  as 
present  to  our  senses,  for  we  think  of 
ideas,  and  ideas  have  no  physical  ex- 
istence, and  yet  they  are  real  and  poten- 
tial in  their  influence  on  our  conduct  and 
comfort.  Now  that  which  thinks  and 
wills  we  may  call  spiritual  and  immateri- 
al, since  we  find  no  analogy  between  its 
nature  as  experienced  by  ourselves,  and 
any  material  object. 

Those  who  deny  the  existence  of  imma- 
terial or  spiritual  being  are  obliged  to 
conclude  that  the  Deity  Himself  is  ma- 
terial, and  some  have  daringly  asserted 
that  ihey  intend  this.  But  we  will  sap- 
pose  they  are  using  terms  in  an  unusual 
sense,  and  that  they  really  mean  tiiat  the 
matter  of  a  spirituid  existence  is  differeni 
from  any  of  which  we  have  any  notion. 
If  so,  it  is  manifest  that  neither  we  nor 
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thef  cftn  oomprehend  what  kind  of  mat- 
ter they  write  about.     If  the  matter  they 
meui  is  inoormptible,  and  immortal,  and 
thoughtful  per  «e,  then  it  is  not  matter  in 
iti  common  senae  character,  bat  some- 
i    thing  else,  and  this  something  may  be 
I    oJled  spirit,  to  distinguish  it  from  things 
that  are  insensible,  corruptible,  and  mor- 
tal, or  liable  to  atomic  change  and  integ- 
I    nl  destruction. 

Unleos  moral  law  be  the  same  as  physic- 
il  law,  there  must  be  moral  existence  as 
well  as  physical  existence.  Does  not  rea- 
son every  where  acknowledge  that  love 
to  God  and  our  neighbor  is  utterly  differ^ 
ent  from  elective  affinities  and  the  forces 
&at  bind  materials  together?  Have  we 
no  conscience,  no  response  within  us  to 
the  rightfulness  of  doing  unto  others  as 
we  would  that  tiiey  should  do  to  us  under 
aimilar  circumstances?  Yes;  we  can  will 
in  keepinff  with  an  ordinance  that  is  not 
a  physioJ  law;  we  can  acknowledge  the 
benevolence  <^  our  Maker,  and  consent 
to  His  demand  upon  us  to  act  in  keeping 
with  His  love. 

Physical  law  is  an  ordinance  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  obedience;  it  is  irre- 
sistible, and  yet  capable  of  being  altered 
hj  Divine  determination,  so  that  the  vis- 
ible universe  mip^ht  cease  to  be  what  it  is; 
bat  moral  law  is  unalterable,  because  it 
expreeaee  the  character  of  God  himself, 
and  therefore  we  may  infer  that  the  be- 
ings to  whom  it  applies  are  also  inde- 
structible; but  of  course  only  because 
Divine  will  constitutes  them  responsive 
with  respect  to  the  Divine  attributes — 
"That  which  is  bom  of  the  Spirit  is 
spirit."  Spiritual  laws  are  addressed  to 
^iritual  beings,  and  we  can  not  be  other- 
wise than  of  the  nature  of  spirits  if  we 
are  enabled  so  to  think  and  will  as  to  de- 
sire truly  to  adore  the  Deity,  who  is  a 
Spirit;  for  surely  intelligent  worship  is 
but  aa  the  conscious  response  of  an  un- 
derstanding soul  bowing  through  all  its 
being  in  the  felt  glory  of  JehovaJi's  pres- 
ence. It  is  mind  apprehending  the  terri- 
ble beauty  of  holiness,  and  looking,  in 
the  consciousness  of  dependence,  for  Al- 
mighty Busteotation,  because  it  feels  itself 
created  on  purpose  to  receive  its  own 
sufficiency  only  from  the  fullness  of  its 
God. 

If  we  believe  the  Bible  we  believe  that 
our  Maker  caMa  men  spiritual  beings.  It 
is  true  that,  in  the  sacred  scriptures, 
horn  which  alone  we  can  learn  anything 


concerning  existence  beyond  sense,  the 
word  spirit  is  used,  in  several  significa- 
tions, but  still  it  iB  certainly  often  em- 
ployed to  designate  the  power  or  at- 
tribute of  a  distinct,  conscious,  active 
agent,  and  by  implication,  therefore,  to 
designate  that  agent  itself.  God  is  a 
Spirit — ^not  the  energy  of  a  being,  but 
energetic  being  itself.  The  spirits  of  just 
men  made  p^ect  are  perfect  men,  and 
so  with  regard  to  beings  of  every  order 
to  whom  me  word  spirit  is  applied.  It 
expresses  both  the  mode  or  state  of  an 
existence,  and  the  existence  itself,  be- 
cause mode  and  state  can  not  be  predi- 
cated of  that  which  does  not  exist. 

A  great  degree  of  confusion  exists  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  the  terms  mind, 
soul,  and  spirit,  which  probably  might  be 
obviated  by  considering  the  word  soul  as 
significant  of  the  self-hood,  which  is  ex- 
hibited by  will  and  understanding,  these 
together  being  called  mind,  or  the  soul, 
in  relation  to  emotion  and  perception; 
the  term  spirit  being  restricted  to  design 
nate  the  attribute,  character,  or  nature  of 
the  mind.  Thus  man  is  proved  to  be  a 
physical  bein^,  or  soul,  by  his  mental 
faculties;  and  these  prove  themselves,  by 
the  mode  of  their  operation  and  their 
motives,  to  be  essentially  spiritual,  in 
distinction  from  physical. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  determine  whether  a 
created  spirit  is  necessarUy  conjoined  with 
some  kind  of  body  or  not.  Conjunction 
Ib  not  unity.  We  neither  know  what 
spirit  nor  what  body  is.  The  elements 
with  which  we  are  familiar  are  but  differ- 
ent forms  of  force  according  to  the  fiat  of 
Omnipotent  will,  and,  for  aught  we  caii 
say,  spirits  may  always  embody  their 
wills  by  expressing  them  in  appropriate 
forces,  so  as  to  be  sensibly  seen,  heard, 
and  felt,  by  beings  in  a  like  order  of  ex- 
istence. We  need  not,  however,  speculate 
curiously  concerning  this  subject,  since  it 
IB  enough  for  us  that,  whether  in  the 
body  or  out  of  the  body,  it  is  the  ex- 
pressed purpose  of  our  God  to  provide 
means  for  all  the  happiness  which,  as 
confiding  creatures,  we  can  require. 
There  is  a  spiritual  body,  we  are  told, 
and  the  idea  of  a  body  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  convey  to  our  conceptions  the 
idea  of  action,  because  a  bodily  form  is 
essential  to  all  we  know  of  outward  ope- 
ration; nor  can  we  imagine  mental  in- 
fluence but  in  relation  to  a  body;  but  yet 
is  the  influence  or  power  of  one  thing 
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upon  another,  agent  and  subjeot,  and 
therefore  they  can  not  be  the  same 
UiingB. 

But  the  term  soul,  as  employed  in  the 
New  Testament,  is  most  peculiarly  signifi- 
cant of  a  conscious  individuality.  Though 
it  is  often  translated  life,  mind,  and 
heart,  in  accommodation  to  the  English 
idiom,  it  has  always  a  personal  property 
and  power,  it  is  evident  that  it  was  un- 
derstood by  Uie  Apostolic  writers  to  mean 
something  besides  bodily  life,  or  any- 
thing pertaining  to  existence  limited  to 
earth,  since  it  is  mentioned  in  reference 
to  a  continuance  of  being  after  the  death 
of  the  body.  Thus  our  Lord  says, 
''  Fear  not  them  which  kill  the  body, 
but  are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul.  (Mat.  x. 
28.)  And  his  beloved  disciple  uses  these 
emphatic  words:  "  I  saw  under  the  altar 
the  souls  of  them  that  were  slain  for  the 
word  of  God."  (Rev.  vi.  9.)  ''I  saw 
the  souls  of  them  that  were  beheaded." 
<&c.  (Bev.  XX.  4.)  Here  we  can  not 
mistake  the  intention  of  the  writer,  since, 
whether  the  language  be  figurative  or 
literal,  it  is  clearly  meant  to  state  that 
those  spoken  of  were  veritable  men,  not- 
Withstanding  they  had  died. 

The  word  soul  may  almost  invariably 
be  understood  to  signify  a  self -hood,  and 
therefore  we  so  often  find  that  the  per- 
sonal pronoun  may  be  substituted  for  it. 
We  have  a  striking  instance  of  this  in  re- 
lation to  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord,  as 
stated  in  Acts  ii.  31. — '*  His  soul  was  not 
left  in  hades,  neither  did  his  flesh  see  cor- 
ruption." Here  is  a  broad  distinction 
between  the  actual  personal  being  and 
the  body;  and  as  if  the  more  powerfully 
te  convey  a  sense  of  this  distinction,  we 
find  the  word  signifying  soul  is  not  in 
the  original  of  this  verse,  and  the  passage 
really  stands  thus:  '*  He  (David)  seeing 
this  before,  spake  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  that  He  was  not  left  in  hades." 
That  I  and  my  soul  are  equivalent  terms, 
is  seen  in  the  Divine  announcement, — 
*'  Behold  my  servant,  whom  I  have 
chosen;  my  beloved,  in  whom  my  soul  is 
well  pleased."  To  deny  oneself  for  the 
sake  of  following  Christ  is  the  same  as  to 
forego  one's  own  soul  in  order  te  save  it, 
as  we  find,  on  comparing  Matt.  xvi.  24, 
with  Mark  viii.  34,  35.  In  short,  great 
part  of  the  Bible  might  be  quoted  to 
show  that  the  soul  and  the  self  are  the 
same,  according  to  inspired  language,  as 
when  the  Sun  of  the  Highest,  groaning 


under  His  sense  of  man's  iniqaity.  Mod, 
'*  My  soul  is  exceeding  sonowfol,  even 
unte  death. " 

Can  we  suppose  that  Paul  oonld  employ 
the  following  phrases  without  believing 
in  his  own  existence,  independent  o€  tlie 
corpus  humilitaHs  of  which  he  complained: 
*'  I  desire  te  depart,  which  is  far  better. " 
*^  We  are  confident  and  willing  rather  to 
be  absent  from  the  body  and  to  be  prea- 
ent  with  the  Lord."     Probamus  magu 
peregrinari  e  corportf  et  incolert  a  Dominjo, 
(Griesbach.)     *'  Lord  Jesus,  receive  mj 
spirit,"  said    the    dying    proto-martyr, 
when  he  committed  himself  to  his  Savi<v 
for  eternity,  and  the  thought  next  b^oie 
death  was  becoming  a  reauter  of  sin  and 
a  follower  of  the  crucified  One — "  Lord, 
lay  not  this  sin  to  their  chanpe.      And 
when  he  had  said  this,  he  fcul  asleep." 
Fell  asleep;  is  it  not  somewhat  strange 
that  this  gentle  and   frequent    phrase, 
which  so  sweetly  expresses  the  peaceful 
departure  of  a  believer,  should  have  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Christian  soul 
continues  without  wakefulness  until  the 
end  of  time?    Stranse,  that  because  the 
man  of  faith  closes  nis  eyelids  upon  the 
light  of  earth  and  reposes  so  oonndenily 
in  the  arms  of  his  God  as  a  weaiy  child 
upon  the  bosom  of  its  mother,  therefore 
the  soul  awakes  not  to  the  light  of  heaven 
although  the  very  scripture  in  which  the 
phrase  is  placed  also  tells  us  that  the 
Lord,  to  whom  the  martyr  had  committed 
his  being,  was  seen  by   him  in  spirit  at 
the  right  hand  of  God,  and  with  God's 
gloiy,  in  that  heaven  to  which  he  looked. 
To  be  Cowtmued, 


-•w^/^^ww***^ 


WOBSHIF  OF  NATUBE. 


BY  JOHN  G.  WHITTIBR- 

'*  It  hath  beeoA  as  it  were  eepedally  rendcnd 
unto  me  and  made  plaine  and  leirible  to  mjr  lo- 
derstandynsfe  that  a  preat  worshipp  is  going  m 
amoDg  the  thyngs  of  Qod.'"—GraU. 

The  Ocean  looketh  up  to  Heaven, 

As't  were  a  living  thing, 
The  homage  of  its  waves  is  given 

Li  ceaseless  worshiping. 
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They  kneel  upon  the  slopiog  sand, 

Ab  bends  the  human  knee, 
A  beaatiful  and  tireless  bond, 

The  Priesthood  of  thd  Sea! 

They  poor  ths  glit^ring  treasures  out 
Which. in  the  deep  have  birth, 

And  chant  their  awful  hymns  about 
The  watching  hills  of  earth. 

The  green  earth  sends  inoense  up 
From  every  mountain  shrine. 

From  every  flower  and  dewy  cup 
That  greeteth  the  sunshine. 

The  mists  are  lifted  from  the  rills 
like  the  white  wing  of  prayer, 

They  lean  above  the  ancient  hills 
As  doing  homage  there. 

The  forest  tops  are  lowly  cast 

O'er  breezy  hill  and  glen, 
As  if  a  prayerful  spirit  pass'd 

On  Nature  as  on  men. 

The  clouds  weep  o'er  the  fallen  world 

E'en  as  repentant  love; 
Ere  to  the  blessed  breeze  unfurl'd 

They  fade  in  light  above. 

The  sky  is  as  a  temple's  arch, 

The  blue  and  wavy  air 
Is  glorious  with  the  spirit-march 
•    Of  messengers  of  prayer. 

The  gentle  moon — the  kindling  sun — 

The  many  stars  are  given, 
As  shrines  to  bum  earth's  incense  on — 

The  altar-fires  of  Heaven! 


'*>W»##//##»H%. 


He  that  would  employ  his  abilities, 
his  influence,  and  his  authority,  in  the 
reformation  of  others,  must  take  care 
to  reform  himself,  liefore  he  enters  upon 
the  work.  ''  When  thou  art  converted," 
said  Christ  to  St  Peter,  ''  strengthen 
thy  brethren."  Luke  xxii  32. 
Sept.  8. 


FATEEB  HTACINTHX. 


A    LETTER    ON    THE    QUESTION    OF   THE 
DAY. 

Father  Hyaciuthe  has  addressed  the 
following  letter  to  the  Gtmlaie. 

Kome. 

The  Italian  Government  and  Parlia- 
ment have  testified  their  sympathy 
with  France  in  noble  language.  With- 
out being  surprised  at  this,  I  am  great- 
ly affected,  and  I  feel  impelled  to  ex- 
press my  gratitude.  At  a  moment 
when  men,  blinded  by  passions,  en- 
deavor to  propagate  falsehood  and  sow 
discord  between  two  sister  nations,  it  is 
the  duty  of  all  enlightened  and  honest 
men  to  draw  closer  the  ties  which 
unite  France  to  Italy.  If  the  latin 
races  are  to  maintain,  I  will  not  say 
their  independence  only,  but  their 
great  position  in  face  of  the  menacing 
preponderance  of  the  Germanic  and 
Sclavonic  races  personified  in  Prussia 
and  Bussia,  they  must  above  all  things 
be  united.  In  no  other  way  can  they 
resume  the  traditions  of  that  Western 
civilization  whose  destinies  are  blended 
with  those  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  whose  mission,  if  she  would  re- 
cover her  ancient  splendor,  is  to  stifle 
iu  her  own  bosom  and  sterile — revolu- 
tion and  absolutism  ;  superstition  and 
impiety.  Moreover,  in  defending  to- 
day her  own  cause,  France  defends 
that  of  society  at  large.  Yes,  human 
dignity,  law  and  liberty — the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  two  worlds — ^have  been 
outraged  and  trampled  upon  by  new 
barbarians  amid  the  bloody  streets  and 
burning  monuments  of  Paris.  In 
vain  do  the  men  of  March  18  th  pre- 
tend to  represent  two  political  ideas, 
wl4ch  would  be  just  if  confined  within 
their  true  limits — the  idea  of  that 
Commune  which  M  de  Bismarck  did 
homage  in  the  Keichstag  on  May  2d, 
and  tiie  idea  of  the  moral  and  the  ma- 
terial regeneration  of  the  working 
classes.     They  have  compromised  these 
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causes  bj  most  unacoeptable  ex- 
aggeration, and  hj  the  odious  means 
thej  have  made  use  of.  They  would 
have  realized  the  triumph  of  their 
oause  at  the  expense  of  the  national 
unity,  and  on  the  ruins  of  social  and 
religious  order.  They  were  a  party  of 
assassins,  incendiaries,  and  atheists; 
but  so  great  a  party  that  they  were,  or 
at  least  appeared  to  be,  a  people.  And 
what  is  a  people  without  God  ?  B&^&b 
have  endeavored  to  describe  them,  but 
the  facts  we  have  just  seen  reveal 
what  such  a  people  is  with  a  reality 
which  defies  words.  The  demonstrar 
tion  of  what  social  atheism  is  has  been 
complete.  Providence  allowed  it  for 
an  hour  to  disport  itself  on  th^  greatest 
theatre  of  the  world,  to  revel  in  its 
orgies,  and  perform  the  most  terrible  of 
dramas.  But  is  this  people  alone 
guilty,  and  is  cannon  the  only  remedy  1 
Beware  of  that  easy  and  fatal  illusion 
which  would  deprive  us  of  the  fruit  of 
the  dreadful  lesson.  Mr.  Gladstone 
once  said,  **  The  nineteenth  century  is 
the  century  of  the  working  classes." 
And  m  point  of  fact  the  question  of 
working  classes  pre-eminently  occupies 
the  attention  of  the  statesman  and  the 
man  of  science,  and  our  society  will 
never  know  peace  till  it  is  Holved. 
The  Second  Empire  thought  much  of 
this  question,  but  it  dealt  with  it  too 
much  according  to  the  tradition  of  the 
Roman  Csssars,  panem  et  Circenaesl 
The  Second  Empire  looked  only  to  mat- 
erial ameliorations  and  even  in  that 
point  of  view  it  did  not  take  the  best 
means ;  as,  for  example,  when  it  forced 
public  works  in  the  great  cities, 
especially  in  Paris,  stripped  the  fields 
of  hands,  and  congregated  populations 
which  lived  apart  from  the  normal  con- 
ditions of  family  religious  influences, 
and  consequently  of  morality.  What 
should  have  been  done  was  to  think  of 
that  popular  instruction  which  is  uni- 
versal among  our  neighbors  beyond  the 
Rhine,  and  which,  at  least  as  much  as 
her  military  organization,  is  a  source  of 
strength    to   Germany.      An  attempt 


should  have  been  made  to  heal  tfaono 
two  sores,  which  eat  into  the  entcaiis 
of  our  people — ^the  prolonged  celibacy 
of  solders,  and  the  l4;al  prostitation  of 
women.  Above  all,  a  better  example 
should  have  been  set  in  high  plaoioB. 
And  the  chmish  herself  has  not  done 
what  she  ought  to  have  done  for  the 
practical  solution  of  this  twrible 
problem.  The  temporal  power  and 
the  Pope's  infallibility  distincted  the 
thoughts  and  efforts  of  those  who  pire- 
side  over  the  destinies  of  the  Ghardi 
at  a  moment  unparalleled  in  its  his- 
tory. Instead  of  the  promisee  and 
teachings  of  the  Gospel  to  the  disin- 
herited of  this  world,  the  Church  in 
noisy  echoes  of  the  press,  and  some- 
,  times  by  the  mouths  of  its  Bishops, 
treated  matters  of  bitter  controvensy 
about  the  Pope-King,  the  dogmatiB^ 
tion  of  intolerance,  and  the  funf^niiat- 
tion  of  the  Inquisition.  I  do  not  cal- 
umniate the  political  and  religious  re- 
gime that  we  have  submitted  to  for 
more  then  twenty  years,  and  whidi  is 
summed  up  in  these  two  words — 
''SkepdcLam  at  Paris;  fanatidam  at 
Rome."  I  do  not  calumniate,  I  do  not 
even  accuse;  I  narrate.  But  I  aay 
that  there  is  the  lesson  of  the  present 
moment,  and  the  question  is  whether 
we  wish  or  not  to  continue  this  fiital 
course.  In  the  presence  of  that  Paris 
in  ashes  which  I  have  dwelt  in,  which 
I  have  evangelized,  and  the  history  of 
which  I  know,  I  have  a  right  to  utter 
this  cry  of  grief  which  God  akxie 
knows  the  depth  of:  Behold  the 
work  of  a  people  which  no  longer 
knows  God.  And  behold  the  work  of 
those  who  render  it  impossible  fat  it  to 
believe  in  that  God,  and  above  all  to 
leve  Him.  Hyacinthk. 

P.  S. — Just  as  I  had  finished  these 
Hnes  the  telegraph  announced  to  us  that 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris  had  been 
shot.  This  horrible  crime  is  the  con- 
firmation of  the  mysterious  law  in 
virtue  of  which  the  innocent  snffiBr  for 
the  guilty  Mgr.  Darboy  was  of  the 
number  of  those  who  understand  and 
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wiBh  for  the  alliance  of  the  Churoh 
with  modem  society.  If  he  did  not 
realize  all  that  he  had  conceived,  it 
was  because  the  fatality  of  the  times 
was  stronger  than  he.  He  gave  waj, 
howerer,  to  no  illusions,  and  awaited 
death  with  that  cold  enthusiasm  which 
characterized  him  on  great  occasions. 
I  dtill  hear  what  he  said  to  me  in  the 
last  interview  I  had  with  him,  a  few 
days  ago,. at  the  moment  of  leaving  for 
Rome:  *'1£  they  kill  me  they  will 
advanoe  the  principle  that  I  repre- 
sent;" and  I  shall  never  foiget  with 
what  an  accent  he  added :  Au  revair, 
here  below,  or  ebewhere." 

ASKING  A    PRIVATE    AUDIENCE    OP   THE 

HOLY   FATHER-REFUSED  BY    MGR. 

MEEODE. 

Father  Hyacinthe  addressed  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  Mgr.  de  Merode,  the 
Papal  Minister  of  War,  a  few  days 
after  his  arrival  in  Home,  asking  to  be 
admitted  into  the  presence  of  the  Holy 
Father: 

To  Mgr.  De  Merode,  at  the  Vatican: 

Monseigrieur — ^The  recollection  of  the 
benevolence  yon  once  manifested  to- 
wards me  when  placed  under  diflferent 
cLrcamstances  encourages  me  to  hope 
that  you  will  render  me  the  important 
service  I  am  about  to  ask.  I  desire  to 
have  a  private  audience  with  the  Holy 
Father,  in  order  to  open  my  utmost 
soul  to  him.  This  soul  of  mine,  which 
has  sulfered  so  much,  belongs  to  the 
fold  that  has  been  confided  to  the 
Pope  as  supreme  pastor.  This  fact 
alone  entitles  me  to  an  interview  with 
his  Holiness.  Beyond  doubt,  the  line 
of  conduct  I  have  thought  best  to  pur- 
sue amid  the  present  crisis  of  the 
Church  must  have  grieved  the  Holy 
Fftther,  but  it  could  not  have  taken 
away  from  him  all  solicitude  for  a  man 
irhom  he  formerly  honored  with  many 
proofs  of  his  benevolence,  and  whom, 
I  hope,  he  still  r^^ards  as  a  son. 

£xcuse  the  liberty  I  take,  Monseig- 
nenr,  Ac,  Hyacinthe. 

Upon  receiving    the  refusal  of  the 


Monseigneur  de  Merode,  Father  Hya" 
ciuthe  penned  the  following  line  in  re- 
ply. 

Formerly  the  good  shepherd  ran  af- 
ter the  strayed  sheep  and  brought  it 
back,  tenderly  placed  upon  his  should- 
ers. To-day  the  strayed  sheep  (since 
you  reject  me  as  such)  seeks  the  shep- 
herd and  he  rejects  it.  What  a  differ- 
ence between  the  Gospel  and  the  Vati- 
can !  *  Hyacinthe. 


■*^^WiWVVW/^*- 


THE  TIMSS. 

We  have  felt  for  years  that  should 
Popery  get  into  the  lead  in  i^ina  coun- 
try, it  would  be  chargeable  mainly  to 
corrupt  Protestantism.  The  leading 
religious  influences  in  our  country,  have 
been,  from  the  begining,  Protestant 
For  years  it  seems  that  ^ere  has  been 
a  very  great  tendency  in  the  vanious 
religious  societies,  to  lose  their  relish 
for  solid  religious  teachings,  and  in  pro- 
portion we  find 'them  destitute  of  a 
practical  spiritual  life.  Our  preaching 
to  a  very  great  extent,  has  become  de> 
clamatory  and  highly  sensational.  But 
few,  with  daily  study  and  mental  prayer, 
come  before  ttie  people  with  able  expo- 
sitions of  the  word  of  God.  Exposi- 
tions calculated  to  produce  deep  con- 
victions in  their  soul  for  Divine  life. 
This  tendency  to  leave  the  solid  and 
simple,  for  the  flashy  and  showy,  has 
come  about  mainly  by  the  preachers 
yielding  to  the  demands  for  the  brilli- 
ant and  sensational.  To  please  such 
very  costly  and  showy  church  edifices 
have  been  erected.  By  their'great  ex- 
pense, pews  being  rented  at  such  enor- 
mous rates,  the  common  people,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  poor,  are  unable  to  at- 
tend regular  Sabbath  service.  In  this 
way  the  masses,  especially  in  our  cities, 
are  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
drinking  saloon  and  every  other  in- 
fluence calculated  to  enslave  the  soul  in 
sin. 
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**  As  a  oonsequeaoe,  we  see  in  out 
citieSy  generally,  a  very  small  amount 
of  real '  Christian  character  and  influ- 
ence. In  the  place  of  any  one  of  these 
edifices,  three  houses  of  worship  might 
be  built  in  a  neat  style,  each  accom- 
modating as  many  persons  as  the  one 
showy  ediflca  And  three  as  able  min- 
isters might  be  employed  for  the  money 
paid  to  the  pastor  of  the  one  fashion- 
able society.  The  minister  wh(f  be- 
comes pastor  of  a  fashionable  city 
church,  must  have  from  three  to  five 
thousand  dollars  a  year.  His  residence, 
furniture,  living  and  dress  of  his  family 
must  be  in  harmony  with  the  rich  and 
fashionable.  Three  ministers,  living 
in  a  simple,  neat  and  comfortable  man- 
ner, will  get  along  as  well  with  a  salary 
of  from  a  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred 
dollars,  as  the  pastor  of  the  fiBUshionable 
church  will  with  from  three  to  five 
thousand.  With  three  churches  to 
one,  manned  by  solid,  godly  ministers, 
with  their  whole  souls  engaged  in  the 
common  cause,  in  place  of  the  one 
preaching  to  please  the  fashionable, 
what  a  change  would  soon  come  over 
our  cities.  What  permanent  good  can 
any  temperance  or  other  reform  socie- 
ties do  while  the  great  religious  socie- 
ties, which  are  the  great  center  of  moral 
and  religious  influence,  are,  to  a  great 
extent,  governed  by  die  voice  of  the 
world.  The  world  can  never  be  con- 
verted through  the  medium  of  a  time- 
serving clergy.  What  we  want  at  the 
present  is  diurch  edifices  built  to  ac- 
commodate the  people.  Then  we  want, 
in  these  churches,  ministers  of  God, 
men  who  have  a  mission. 

Our  leading  churches  are  greatly  re- 
sponsible for  the  foolish  and  costly 
habits  of  dress  at  the  present  day. 
This  life  of  folly,  and  waste  of  money,  is 
but  little  rebuked,  while  it  is  often  en- 
couraged. The  pulpit  of  this  land 
has  the  power  to  reduce  this  ruin- 
ous life  of  fashion,  at  least  one-half  in 
one  short  year.  We  might  say  the 
same  of  intemperance  and  immoralty  in 
general.     The  question  arises,  ''must 


these  evils  always  increase  and  merver 
be  overcome  r  We  think  not.  Wo 
think  there  is  hope.  One  principal 
ground  of  hope  is  the  wide-spread  and 
growing  numbers  all  over  the  coantry, 
who  are  dissatisfied  with  this  state  of 
things,  and  many  of  those  most  diasat- 
iafied  belong  to  these  fiishionable 
churches,  and  some  pastors  of  the  sameu 
Before  any  great  evil  can  be  eradicated, 
there  must  a  deep  and  widewspread  sense 
of  the  evil,  with  a  desire  and  effcnrt  to 
put  it  away.  This  was  the  case  with 
slavery.  Then,  above  all  things,  this 
deep  sense  of  Uie  evil  and  desire  for  ita 
overthrow,  must  be  accompanied  witii 
deep,  earnest,  unceasing  prayer  to  God, 
who  only  can  bring  such  a  cause  to 
complete  triumph.  No  mere  orgamz- 
ation  or  church  machinery  can  accom- 
plish so  great  a  work.  Proper  agita- 
tion in  church  and  out,  will  do  but 
little.  Scolding  and  mere  talk  aboat 
these  follies  will  do  nothing.  We  mnst^ 
by  coming  to  God  for  his  spirit  and 
help,  agitate  in  love.  Let  this  be  uni- 
veisal  and  a  better  state  of  things  will 
soon  be  brought  about  ' 

We  believe  that  no  evil  can  live  al- 
ways. The  whole  tenor  of  the  proph- 
ecies promifiiog  that  the  kingdoms  of 
this  world  shall  become  the  kingdcMn 
of  Christ,  the  philosophy  or  nature 
of  the  Gospel,  shows  that^  while  the 
growth  of  Christianity  is  slow,  its  tri- 
umph will  yet  be  universal.  This  is 
our  hope. 


»*mH^^MNH$i 


In  all  our  concerns,  it  is  necessary 
that  nothing  we  do  may  carry  the  ap- 
pearance of  approbation  <^  the  works 
of  wickedness,  make  the  unrighteous 
more  at  ease  in  unrighteousneBS,  or  oo> 
casion  the  injuries  committed  against 
the  oppressed  to  be  more  lightly  looked 
over. 
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JOSEPHINE, 

BY  J.  ABBOTT.      ABRIDGED  BY  ED.  MIS. 
THE  CORONATION. 

Early  in  the  year  1802  Josephine 
aooompanied  Napoleon  in  various  ex- 
carakms  to  distant  parts  of  the  empire. 
She  went  with  him  to  Lyons  to  meet 
the  Italian  depnties,  who  had  assem- 
bled there  to  confer  upon  him  the  dig- 
nity of  President  of  the  Cisapline  Re- 
pahlic.  The  entertainments  in  Lyons 
upon  this  oocasion  were  arranged  with 
regal  magnifioence.  Josephine,  with 
her  grace  and  affability,  secured  univer- 
i  sal  admiration^  and  every  tongue  was 
j  eloquent  in  her  praises.  Each  succeed- 
ing mcmth  seemed  now  to  bring  some 
new  honor  to  Josephine.  Her  posi- 
tion as  wife  of  the  first  consul,  her 
known  influence  over  her  husband,  and 
the  aknost  boundless  popularity  he  had 
acquired  over  the  minds  of  his  country- 
men, who  were  ever  conducting  him  by 
n^id  strides  to  new  accessions  of  power 
sniTOunded  her  with  multitudes  striv- 
ing in  every  way  to  ingratiate  them- 
selves into  her  favor. 

From  Lyons  they  returned  to  their  ' 
beloved  retreat  at  Malmaison,  where 
they  passed  several  weeks.  But  place 
and  power  had  already  deprived  them 
of  retirement  Napoleon  was  entirely 
engrpssed  with  his  vast  projects  of  am- 
bition. The  avenue  to  thefr  rural  man- 
sion was  unceasingly  thronged  with 
caniagee,  and  the  saloon  of  Josephine 
was  ever  filled  with  the  most  illustrious 
guests. 

One  day  Josephine  happened  to  be 
in  the  cabinet  with  her  husband  alone. 
A  man,  whose  coat  was  much  the  worse 
for  wear,  and  whose  whole  appearance 
presented  many  indications  of  the 
straggle  with  poverty,  was  ushered  in- 
to the  room.  He  appeared  greatly  em- 
barrassed, and  at  length,  with  much 
oonfosion,  introduced  himself  as  the 
writing-master  at  Brienne  who  had 
tao^t  the  first  consul   hand-writing. 


"  And  a  fine  penman  you  made  of  me  !" 
exclaimed  Napoleon,  in  affected  anger. 
"  Ask  my  wife  there  what  she  thinks 
of  my  writing."  The  poor  man  stood 
trembling  in  trepidation,  when  Jose- 
phine looked  up  with  one  of  her  sweet- 
est smiles,  and  said,  "I  assure  you, 
sir,  his  letters  are  perfectly  delightful." 
Napoleon  laughed  at  the  well-timed 
compliment,  and  settled  upon  the 
writing-master  a  small  annuity  for  lifa 
It  was  a  noble  trait  in  the  character  of 
the  first  consul  that  in  his  days  of  power 
he  was  ever  mindful  of  those  who  were 
the  friends  of  his  early  years.  All  the 
instructors  of  the  school  he  attended  at 
Brienne  were  thus  remembered  by  him. 

Napoleon  and  Josephine  now  made 
the  tour  of  the  northern  provinces  of 
France.  They  were  every  where  re- 
ceived with  unbounded  enthusiasm. 
The  first  consul  had,  indeed,  conferred 
the  greatest  blessings  on  his  country. 
He  had  effectually  curbed  the  Revolu- 
tionary fury.  He  had  established  the 
reign  of  law.  Thousands  of  exiles  he 
had  restored  to  their  homes  rejoicing. 
The  discomfited  armies  of  France  he 
had  led  to  new  and  brilliant  victories. 
Under  his  administration  every  branch 
of  business  had  revived.  From  every 
part  of  the  empire  Napoleon  received 
the  most  enthusiastic  expressions  of 
gratitude  and  attachment.  He  now 
began  more  seriously  to  contemplate 
ascending  the  throne  of  France.  Con- 
scious of  his  own  power,  and  ambitious 
of  the  glory  of  elevating  his  country  to 
the  highest  pinnacle  of  earthly  great- 
ness,' and  witoessing  the  enthusiasm  of 
admiration  which  his  deeds  had  excited 
in  the  public  mind,  he  no  longer  doubt- 
ed that  his  countrymen  would  soon  be 
ready  to  place  the  scepter  of  empire  in 
his  hands.  He  thought  that  the  pear 
was  now  ripe. 

Josephine  ever  enjoyed  most  highly 
accompanying  her  husband  on  these 
tours,  and  she,  on  such  occasions,  man- 
ifested, in  the  most  attractive  manner, 
her  readiness  to  sacrifice  her  own  per- 
sonal comfort  to  promote  the  happiness 
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of  oUienu  Napoleon  was  in  the  habit 
of  moving  with  such  rapidity,  and  of 
setting  out  so  unexpectedly  upon  these 
journeys,  and  he  was  so  peremptory  in 
his  injunctions  as  to  the  places  where 
he  intended  to  halt,  that  often  no  suit- 
able accommodations  could  be  provided 
for  Josephine  and  her  attendant  ladies. 
No  complaint,  however,  was  ever  heard 
from  her  lips.  No  matter  how  great 
the  embarrassment  she  encountered, 
she  ever  exhibited  the  same  imperturb- 
able cheerfulness  and  good  humor.  She 
always  manifested  much  more  solicitude 
in  reference  to  the  accommodations  of 
her  attendants  than  for  her  own  com- 
fort. She  would  herself  visit  the  apart- 
ments, and  issue  personal  directions  to 
promote  their  convenience.  One  night, 
just  as  she  was  about  to  retire  to  rest, 
she  observed  that  her  waiting-woman 
had  but  a  single  mattress,  spread  upon 
the  floor,  for  her  repose.  She  imme- 
diately, with  her  own  hands,  took  from 
the  bed  destined  for  herself  another 
mattress,  and  supplied  the  deficiency, 
that  her  waiting-woman  might  sleep 
more  comfortably.  Whenever  any  of 
her  house-hold  were  sick,  Josephine 
promptly  visited  their  bedside,  and 
with  her  own  hands  ministered  to  their 
wants.  She  would  remember  them  at 
her  own  table,  and  from  the  luxurious 
viands  spread  out  before  her,  would 
select  delicacies  which  might  excite  a 
failing  appetite.  It  often  happened,  in 
these  sudden  and  hasty  journeys,  that, 
from  want  of  accommodation,  some  of 
the  party  were  compelled  to  remain  in 
the  carriages  while  Napoleon  and  Jose- 
phine dined.  In  such  cases  they  were 
never  forgotten.  This  was  not  policy 
and  artifice  on  the  part  of  Josephine, 
but  the  instinctive  dictates  of  a  heart 
overflowing  with  benevolence. 

On  Napoleon's  return  from  this  tour, 
he  took  possession  of  the  palace  of  St. 
Cloud.  This  was  another  step  toward 
the  throne  of  the  Bourbons.  I^iis  mag- 
nificent abode  of  ancient  grandeur  had 
been  repaired  and  most  gorgeously 
furnished.  The  versatile  French,  weary 


of  Republican  simplicity, 
with  joy  the  indications  o[  a  return  of 
regal  magnificence.  A  decree  also 
granted  to  Josephine  "  four  ladies,  to 
assist  her  in  doing  the  honors  of  the 
palace."  No  occupant  of  these  splen- 
did saloons  ever  embeUished  them  nKire 
richly  by  the  display  of  queenly  gnoes 
than  did  Josephine;  and  Napoleon, 
now  constituted  first  consul  for  life, 
reigned  with  pomp  and  power  which 
no  predecessors  had  ever  sorpaflsed. 
The  few  remaining  forms  of  the  Re- 
public rapidly  disappeared.  Josephine 
exerted  mudb  influence  over  her  hus- 
band's mind  in  inducing  him  to  re- 
establish the  institutions  ai  the  Chiiei- 
ian  religion.  Napoleon  at  that  time 
did  not  profess  to  have  any  £uth  in  the 
divine  origin  of  Christianity.  Infidel* 
ity  had  swept  reststLeesly  over  France^ 
and  nearly  every  man  of  any  note  in 
the  camp  and  in  the  court  was  an  nn* 
believer.  He  was,  consequently,  very 
bitterly  opposed  in  all  his  endeavors  to 
reinstate  Ohristianily.  One  evening 
he  was  walking  upon  the  terrace  of 
his  garden  at  Malmaison,  most  eanest- 
ly  conversing  with  some  influential 
members  of  ^e  government  upon  tKi« 
•subject : 

"Eeligion,"  said  he,  <<  is  aomeChii^ 
thing  which  can  not  be  eradioated  fiom 
the  heart  of  man.  He  must  believe 
in  a  superior  being.  Who  made  all 
thatr  he  continued,  pointing  to  the 
stars  brilliantly  shining  in  the  evening 
sky.  "Last  Sunday  evening  I  was 
walking  here  alone,  when  the  chnivli 
bells  of  the  village  of  Rnel  rang  at  son- 
set  I  was  strongly  moved,  so  vividly 
did  the  image  of  early  days  come  beck 
with  that  sound.  Lf  it  be  thus  witii 
me,  what  must  it  be  with  othent  Let 
your  philosophers  answer  that,  if  tiiey 
can.  It  is  absolutely  indispenaaUe  to 
have  a  religion  for  the  people  In  re- 
establishing Christianity,  I  consolt  the 
wishes  of  agreat  majority  of  the  Franoh 
nation." 

Josephine  probably  had  very  little 
religious    knowledge.      She    regaided 
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Christiaiiity  as  a  sentunent  rather  than 
a  pruxcipla  She  fdt  the  poetic  beauty 
of  its  revelation  and  its  ordinances. 
She  knew  how  holj  were  its  charities, 
how  pure  its  precepts,  how  ennobling 
its  influences,  even  when  encumbered 
with  the  grossest  superstitions.  She 
had  seen,  and  dreadfully  had  she  felt, 
when  France  was  without  religion — 
with  marriage  a  mockery,  conscience  a 
phantom,  and  death  procbdmed  to  all 
an  eternal  sleep.  She  therefore  most 
warmly  seconded  her  husband  in  all 
endeavors  to  restore  again  to  desolated 
France  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  next  morning  after  the  issuing 
of  the  proclamation  announcing  the  re- 
establishment  of  public  worship,  a 
grand  religious  ceremony  took  place  in 
honor  of  the  occasion  in  the  churoh  of 
Kotre  Dama  Napoleon,  to  produce  a 
deep  impression  upon  the  public  mind, 
invested  thb  occasion  with  all  possible 
pomp.  As  he  was  preparing  to  go  to 
the  Cathedral,  one  of  his  colleagues, 
Cambaoeres,  entered  the  room. 

**  Well,"  said  the  first  consul,  rubbing 
his  hands,  in  fine  spirits,  ''  we  go  to 
church  tlds  morning ;  what  say  they  to 
that  in  Paris  r 

"  Many  people,"  replied  Cambaceres, 
''propose  to  attend  the  first  representar 
tion  in  order  to  hiss  the  piece,  should 
they  not  find  it  amusing." 

^  '*  If  any  one  takes  it  into  his  head  to 

hias^  I  shall  put  him  out  of  the  door  by 

the  grenadiers  of  the  consular  guard." 

''  But  what  if  the  grenadiers  them- 

selves  take  to  hissing  like  the  rest  f  ^ 

"  As  to  that,  I  have  no  fear.  My 
old  mustaches  will  go  here  to  Notre 
Dame  just  as  tft  Cairo  they  would  have 
gone  to  the  mosque.  They  will  remark 
how  I  do,  and,  seeing  their  general 
grave  and  decent,  they  will  be  so  too, 
pasaing  the  watch- woni  to  each  other, 
Decency  r 

In  the  noble  proclamation  which  the 
first  consul  issued  upon  this  great  event, 
he  says,  ''  An  insane  policy  has  sought, 
daring  the  Revolution,  to  smother  re- 


ligious dissensions  under  the  ruins  of 
the  altar,  under  the  ashes  of  religion 
itself.     At  its  voice  all  those  pious  sol- 
emnities ceased  in  which  the  citizens 
called  each  other  by  the  endearing  name 
of  brothers,   and  acknowledged  their 
common     equality    in    the    sight    of 
Heaven.     The  dying,  left  alone  in  his 
agonies,  no  longer  heard  the  consoling 
voice  which  adls  the  Christian  to  a 
better  world.     God  himself  seemed  ex- 
iled from  the  face  of  nature.  Ministers 
of  the  religion  of  peace  !  let  a  com- 
plete oblivion  veil  over  your  dissensions, 
your  misfortunes,  your  faults.     Let  the 
religion  which  unites  you  bind  you  by 
indissoluble  cords  to  the  interests  of 
your  country.     Citizens  of  the  Protes- 
tant fidth  !  the  law  has  equally  ex- 
tended its  solicitude  to  your  interests. 
Let  the  morality,  to  pure,  so  holy,  so 
brotherly,  which  you  profess,  unite  you 
all  in  love  to  your  country  and  respect 
for  its  laws;  and,  above  all,  never  pei^ 
mit  disputes  on   doctrinal    points  to 
weaken  that   universal  charity  which 
religion  at  once  inculcates  and  com- 
mands." 

This,  surely,  is  a  great  triumph  of 
Christianity.  A  man  like  Napoleon, 
even  though  not  at  the  time  a  believer 
in  its  divine  origin,  was  so  perfectly 
satisfied  of  its  beneficial  influence  upon 
mankind,  that,  as  a  matter  of  state 
policy,  he  felt  compelled  to  reinstate  its 
observances. 

Josephine  cherished  emotions  of  the 
deepest  gratitude  toward  all  those  who 
had  proved  friendly  to  her  in  the  days 
of  her  adversity.  Napoleon,  with  his 
strong  prejudices,  often  took  a  dislike 
to  those  whom  Josephine  loved.  Ma- 
dame Tallien,  the  companion  of  Jose- 
phine in  her  captivity  and  her  bene- 
fEustor  after  her  release,  was,  for  soiHe 
unknown  reason,  peculiarly  obnoxious 
to  Napoleon.  She  was  extremely  beau- 
tiful and  very  ambitious,  and  her  ex-' 
elusion  from  the  splendors  of  the  new 
courts  now  daUy  becoming  more  brill- 
iant, mortified  her  exceedingly.     Jose- 
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phine  also  was  greatlj  troubled.  She 
could  not  disregard  the  will  of  her  hus- 
band, and  her  heart  recoiled  from  the 
thought  of  ingratitude  toward  one  who 
had  been  her  friend  in  adversity.  At 
this  time,  in  Paris,  pleasure  seemed  to 
be  the  universal  object  of  pursuit.  All 
the  restraints  of  religion  had  been 
swept  away,  and  masked  balls,  gam- 
bling, and  every  species  of  dissipation 
attracted  to  the  metropolis  the  wealthy 
and  the  dissolute  from  all  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. Napoleon  .  never  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  any  of  these  reckless  scenes 
of  revelry.  He  ever  was  an  inveterate 
enemy  to  gambling  in  all  its  forms,  and 
had  no  relish  for  luxurious  indulgence. 
Josephine,  however,  accompanien  by 
Eugene,  occasionally  looked  m  upon 
the  dancers  at  the  masked  ball.  On 
one  of  these  occasions  a  noble  lady 
witnessed  an  incident  which  she  has 
recorded  in  the  following  words  : 

''  Chance  rendered  me  witness  of  a 
singular  scene  at  one  of  these  balls.  It 
was  near  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
the  crowd  immense,  and  the  heat  over- 
powering. I  had  ascended  for  a  few 
moments  to  the  apartments  above,  and 
refreshed  by  the  cool  air,  was  about  to 
descend,  when  the  sound  oi  voices  in 
the  adjoining  room,  in  earnest  conver- 
sation, caught  my  attention.  Apply- 
ing my  ear  to  the  partition,  the  name 
of  Bonaparte,  and  the  discovery  that 
Josephine  and  Madame  Tallien  were 
the  speakers,  excited  a  real  curiosity. 
"  I  assure  you,  my  dear  Theresina," 
said  Josephine,  "  that  I  have  done  all 
that  friendship  could  dictate,  but  in 
vain.  No  later  than  this  morning  I 
made  a  new  effort.  Bonaparte  would 
hear  of  nothing.  I  can  not  compre- 
.  hend  what  can  have  prejudiced  him  so 
strongly  agaiost  you.  You  are  the 
only  woman  whose  name  he  has  effaced 
from  the  list  of  ray  particular  friends ; 
and  from  fear  lest  he  should  manifest 
his  displeasure  directly  against  us  have 
J  now  come  hither  alone  with  my  son. 
At  this  moment  they  believe  me  sound 
asleep  in  my  bed  at  the  Tuilleries ;  but 


I  determined  on  coming  to  see,  to  warn, 
and  to  console  you,  and,  above  all,  to 
justify  myself." 

''My  dear  Josephine,"  Madame 
Tallien  replied,  ''  I  have  never  doubted 
either  the  goodness  of  your  heart  or 
the  sincerity  of  your  affection.  Heaven 
is  my  witness  that  the  loss  of  your 
friendship  would  be  to  me  much  more 
painful  than  any  dread  of  Bonaparte. 
In  these  difficult  times,  I  have  mainr 
tained  a  conduct  that  might,  perhapeiy 
render  my  visits  an  honor,  bat  I  will 
never  importune  you  to  receive  me 
without  his  consent  He  was  not  con- 
sul when  Tallien  followed  him  into 
Egypt,  when  I  received  yon  both  into 
my  house,  when  I  shared  with  yoa — ** 
Here  she  burst  into  tears,  and  her  voice 
became  inaudible. 

/*  Calm  yourself,  my  dear  TheroBLna,*' 
Josephine  rejoined  ;  "  be  calm,  and  let 
the  storm  pass.  I  am  paving  the  way 
for  a  reconciliation,  but  we  most  not 
irritate  him  more.  You  know  that  he 
does  not  love  Ouvrard,  and  it  is  said 
that  he  often  sees  you." 

"  What,  then,"  Madame  Tallien  re- 
plied, ''because  he  governs  France, 
does  he  expect  to  tyrannize  over  our 
hearts  ?  Must  we  sacrifice  to  him  our 
private  friendships  ]" 
,  At  that  moment  some  one  knocked 
at  the  door,  and  Eugene  Beaahamais 
entered.  .  ''  Madame,"  said  he  to  his 
mother,  ''you  have  been  now  more 
than  an  hour  absent.  The  coancii  of 
ministers  is  perhaps  over.  What  will 
th^  first  consul  say,  should  he  not  find 
you  on  his  return  1"  The  two  ladies 
then,  arm  in  arm,  descended  the  stain, 
conversing  in  earnest  whispers,  followed 
by  Eugene. 

This  Ouvrard,  to  whom  allosion  is 
made  above,  was  a  famous  banker  in 
Paris,  of  enormous  wealth,  and  engaged 
in  the  most  wild  and  extravaga&nt  spec- 
ulations. 

It  now  began  to  be  rumored  that 
Napoleon  would  soon  be  crowned  as 
king.  Very  many  of  the  nation  de- 
sired it,  and  though  there  was  as  yet 
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no  public  declaration,  vague  hints  and 
floating  rumors  filled  l£e  air.  Jose- 
phine was  greatly  disquieted.  It 
seemed  more  and  more  important  that 
Napoleon  should  have  an  heir.  There 
was  now  no  prospect  that  Josephine 
would  ever  become  a  mother  again. 
She  heard,  with  irrepressible  anguish, 
that  it  had  been  urged  upon  her  hus- 
band that  the  interests  of  France  re- 
quired that  he  should  obtain  a  divorce 
.and  marry  again;  that  alliance  with 
one  of  the  ancient  royal  families  of 
Europe,  and  a  birth  of  a  son,  to  whom 
he  could  transmit  his  crown,  would 
place  his  power  upon  an  impregnable 
foundation.  Josephine  could  not  but 
perceive  the  apparent  policy  of  the 
great  wrong.  And  though  she  knew 
that  Napoleon  truly  and  tenderly  loved 
her,  she  also  feared  that  there  was  no 
sacrifice  which  he  was  not  ready  to 
make  in  obedience  to  the  claims  of  his 
towering  ambition. 

One  day  she  softly  entered  the  cabi- 
net without  being  announced.  Bona- 
parte and  Tourrienne  were  conversing 
together.  The  day  liefore,  an  article 
appeared  in  the  Moniteur,  evidently 
preparing  the  way  for  the  throna  Jo- 
sephine gently  approached  her  husband 
sat  down  upon  his  knee,  affectionately 
passed  her  hand  through  his  hair  and 
over  his  face,  and  with  moistened  eyes 
and  a  burst  of  tenderness,  exclaimed, 
'*!  entreat  you,  mon  ami,  do  not  make 
yourself  f  king.  It  is  Lucien  who 
urges  you  to  it  Do  not  even  listen  to 
him." 

Bonaparte,  smiling  very  pleasantly, 
replied,  "  Why,  my  dear  Josephine, 
you  are  crazy.  You  must  not  listen  to 
these  tales  of  the  old  dowagers.  But 
you  interrupt  us  now.  I  am  very 
busy." 

rhning  the  earlier  period  of  Napo- 
leon's consulship,  like  ^e  humblest  cit- 
izen he  occupied  the  same  bed-chamber 
with  his  spouse.  But  now  that  more 
of  regal  ceremony  and  state  was  being 
introdaced  to  the  consular  establish- 
ment, their  domestic  intercourse,  to 
3ep.  4. 


the  great  grief  of  Josephine,  assumod 
more  of  cold  formality.  Separate  a- 
partments  were  assigned  to  Josephine 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  those 
occupied  by  her  husband,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  traverse  a  long  corridor  to 
pass  from  one  to  the  other.  The  cham- 
bers of  the  principal  ladies  of  the  court 
opened  upon  this  corridor  from  the 
right  and  the  left.  The  splendor  with 
which  Josephine's  rooms  were  furnished 
was  no  compensation  to  her  for  the 
absence  of  that  affectionate  familiarity 
for  which  her  heart  ever  yearned.  She 
also  suspected,  with  anguish,  that  this 
separation  was  but  the  prelude  of  the 
divorce  she  so. fearfully  apprehended. 
Whenever  Napoleon  passed  the  night 
in  the  apartment  of  Josephine,  it  was 
known  to  the  whole  household.  Jose- 
phine, at  such  times,  always  appeared 
at  a  later  hour  in  the  morning  than 
usual,  for  they  generally  passed  half 
the  night  in  conversation. 

^'  1  think  I  see  her  still,"  writes  one 
of  the  ladies  of  her  household,  "  coming 
in  to  breakfast,  looking  quite  cheerful, 
rubbing  her  Uttle  hands,  as  she  was' 
accustomed  to  do  when  peculiarly  hap- 
py, and  apologizing  for  having  risen  so 
late.  On  such  occasions  she  was,  if 
possible,  more  gracious  than  usual,  re- 
fused nobody,  and  we  were  sure  of  ob- 
taining every  thing  we  asked,  as  I  have 
myself  many  times  experienced." 

The  Bourbons  had  been  for  some 
time  in  correspondence  with  Napoleon, 
hoping,  through  his  agency,  to  regain 
the  tibrone.  He  assured  them  that 
their  restoration  could  not  possibly  be 
accomplished,  even  by  the  sacrifice  of 
the  lives  of  a  million  of  Frenchmen. 
Josephine,  who  had  suffered  so  much 
from  anarchy,  was  a  decided  Royalist, 
and  she  exerted  all  her  powers  to  in- 
duce Napoleon  to  make  the  attempt  to' 
reinstate  the  Bourbons.  When  her 
friends  congratulated  her  upon  the 
probability  that  she  would  soon  be 
Empress  of  France,  with  heartfelt  sin- 
cerity she  replied,  "  To  be  the  wife  of 
the  first  consul  fulfills  my  highest  am- 
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bitioQ.  Let  me  remam  so."  The  Bour- 
bons expressed  much  )|p:«titude  at  the 
time  in  view  of  Josephine's  known  in- 
tercessioDB  in  their  behalf. 

About  this  time  a  serious  accident 
happened  to  the  first  consul,  which  also 
exposed  Josephine  to  much  danger. 
The  inhabitants  of  Antwerp  had  made 
Napoleon  a  present  of  six  magnificent 
bay  horses.  With  four  of  these  spirited 
steeds  harnessed  to  the  carriage,  Napo- 
leon was  one  day  taking  an  airing, 
with  Josephine  and  Cambaceres,  the 
second  consul,  in  the  park.  Napoleon 
taking  a  fancy  to  drive  four  in  hand, 
mounted  the-  coach-box,  and  Csesar,  his 
favorite  coachman,  was  stationed  behind. 
The  hones  soon  diAoovered  that  they  had 
a  new  and  inexperienced  driver,  and 
started  off  at  the  top  of  their  speed.  Na- 
poleon lost  all  control  over  them,  and 
the  frightened  animals,  perfectly  uni^ov- 
ernable,  dashed  along  the  road  at  a  fear- 
ful rate.  Oaasar  kept  shouting  to  Napo- 
leon, "  Keep  in  the  middlel^'  Cambace- 
res, pale  with  fright,  thrust  his  head  out 
of  the  window,  and  shouted  ''  Whoa! 
whoa!''  Josephine,  matly  alarmed,  sank 
back  in  her  seat,  ana  in  silent  resignation 
awaited  the  issue.  As  they  approached 
the  avenue  to  St.  Cloud,  the  imperial 
driver  had  not  sufficient  skill  to  guide 
them  safely  through  the  gateway.  The 
coach  struck  against  one  of  the  piUare, 
and  was  overturned  with  a  terrible  crash. 
Josephine  and  Cafeibaceres  were  consid- 
erably bruised.  Napoleon  was  thrown 
from  his  seat  to  the  distance  of  eight  or 
ten  paces,  and   was  taken  up  insensible. 

He,  however,  soon  recovered.  On  re- 
tiring at  night,  they  amused  themselves 
in  talking  over  the  misadventure.  "  Mon 
ami,"  said  Josephine,  laughing,  ''you 
must  render  unto  Cassar  the  thmgs  that 
be  Csesar's.  Let  him  keep  his  whip. 
Each  to  his  vocation."  The  conversa- 
tion was  continued  for  some  time  in  a 
tone  of  pleasantry.  Gradually  Napoleon 
became  more  serious.  He  seemed  to  be 
ireflecting  deeply,  and  said  that  he  never 
before  came  so  near  to  death.  ''Indeed," 
said  he,  "I  was  for  some  moments  virtu- 
ally dead.  But  what  is  death?  what  is 
death?  It  is  merely  a  sleep  without 
dreams." 

Such  were  probably,  at  this  time,  the 
views  of  Napoleon  upon  immortality.  He 


subsequently  professed  himself  a 
believer  in  the  divine  origin  of  Christiaa- 
ity,  and  wished  to  die  within  the  pale  of 
the  Christian  Church.  That  mind  whidi 
can  contemplate  death  with  levity  most 
be  either  exceedingly  weak  or  bopeleaaly 
deranged. 

While  nearly  all  who  surrounded  the 
first  consul  were  oontemplatiDg  with  the 
utmost  satisfaction  his  approaeluog  eLerw^ 
tion  to  the  throne,  tiie  subject  awakened 
in  the  bosom  of  Josephine  the  most  agi- 
tating emotions.  She  saw  in  the  spleadcMr 
of  the  throne  peril  to  her  husband,  azkd 
the  risk  of  entire  downfall  to  herself. 
*'The  real  enemies  of  Bonaparte,"  said 
she  to  Rodderer,  "are  those  who  pat  into 
his  head  ideas  of  hereditarv  suooeHioii, 
dynasty,  divorce,  and  numnage."  Again 
she  LB  repsesented  as  saying,  "I  do  not 
approve  die  projects  of  Napoleon.  I  have 
often  told  him  so.  He  hears  me  with  at- 
tention, but  I  can  plainly  see  that  I  make 
no  impression.  The  flatterers  who  sor- 
round  him  soon  obliterate  all  that  I  have 
said.  The  new  honors  which  he  will  ac- 
quire will  augment  the  number  of  hia 
enemies.  The  generals  will  exclaim  that 
they  have  not  fought  so  long  merely  to 
substitute  the  family  of  the  Bonapsftas 
for  that  of  the  Bourbons." 

[to  BBtOONTINUBD.] 
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TES  FSIinnVli  ZABTE, 

BTC.    T.    BATBMAK. 

Number  Three, 

Having  now  passed  the  Silurian  age, 
the  lon^iest  of  au  geological  eiaa,  except 
the  Azoic,  we  come  to  the  Devonian  age, 
or  age  of  Fishes.  This  age  is  not  only 
for  the  introduction  of  &hes,  the  first 
representative  of  the  vertebrate  animal, 
but  also  of  land  plants  which  began  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  rich  and  Inxuri- 
ant  fauna  of  the  Carboniferous  era.  In 
all  countries  the  Devonian  beds  pass  by 
an  easy  transition  into  those  of  the  Silu- 
rian. 

The  American  Devonia  is  divided  into 
five  periods  or  epochs,  the  two  earlier 
epochs  forming  the  Lower  Devonian  and 
the   three   later   the  Upper  Devonian. 
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Ikurilig  tfi0   pefiodB   embraoed   in   the 
Lower  DeTonian,  there  was  probably  little 
or  no  land  vegetation,  as  no  remains  have 
boen  obeerved,  but  in  the  Upper  Devo- 
nian the  land  began  to  clothe  itself  in  the 
green  mantle  of  vegetation.     Two  prom- 
inent groups   appear  among   the    land 
plantar-Conifers  the  lowest  of  the  flower- 
ing plants,  and  Acrogens  the  highest  of 
flowerless  pbmts.      Ot  the  three  great 
diBiinii    of    fijihes,    viz:      Selaohians    as 
iharka  and  rays,   Ganoids  as  gars  land 
gtorgeons,  Osseous  Fishes  or  Teliosts,  as 
percD   and  salmon,  the  two  flrst  are  rep- 
rosented  in  great    abundanoe.     During 
the  Devonian  age  the  Ganoids,  so  named 
from  having  the  body  covered  with  shin- 
iog,  lon^  scales  or  plates,  were  very  nu- 
loerous  in  spedes.     They  are  now  nearly 
extinct.     The  Selachians  of  this  age  be- 
long to   a  family  of  sharks  having  the 
mouth  famished  with  long  plates  instead 
of  teeth,  and  which  have  the  dorsal  fin 
armed  with  a  large  strong  spine.  Another 
peculiarity  of  these  ancient  fishes  were 
their  yertebrated  tails.     In  almost  all  ex- 
isting fishes  the  spinal  column  stops  short 
at  the  beginiug  of  the  caudal  fin,  but  in 
these  Devonian  fishes  the  vertebral  col- 
umn extended  into  the  upper  lode  of  the 
caudal  fin,  making  it  much  longer  than 
the  lower.     This  was  also  an  age  of  coral 
making.      Extended  beds  of  limestone 
formed  from  coral,  are  found  in  various 
countries.     Some  of  these  beds  are  made 
of  coralB  broken  and  triturated  by  the 
action  of  the  waves  until  nearly  all  traces 
of    its  animal  origin    is  lost,   while    in 
others  much  of  the  coral  remains  as  per- 
fect  as    when    the   little    rock-builders 
bloomed  in  their   ancient   sea-gardens. 
The  progress  of  life  kept  nearly  an  equal 
pace  in  Europe  and  .^jnerica.     The  ani- 
mal life  of  each  was  similar  and  generally 
identical  in  general,  but  in  ^pedes  diB- 
similar.     It  may  be  weU  at  tnis  time  to 
take  a   glance  at  American  geography,  as 
developed  by  the  Devonian.     The  germ 
of  the  continent  is  represented  by  a  broad 
land  of  azoic  rock  stretching  from  the 
▲tlftutic  coast  of  Labrador  in  a  south- 
west direction  following  along  the  north 
coast   of    LsJlc  Superior,  then    turning 
sharply  to  the  north-west  and  running  to 
the  Axx^c  Ocean.     This,  at  the  begining 
of  the   Silurian,    was  the  mainland  of 
North  America.  AH  the  rest  of  the  future 
continent,  save  a  few  isolated  islands,  lay 
flleepins  beneath    the  almost  universal 


ocean.  Depositions  of  various  kinds 
made  during  the  SUurian  ages  had  added 
bands  of  d^  land  to  the  borders  of  the 
azoic,  imtil  at  the  closing  of  the  Devc 
nian,  the  drv  land  extended  from  the 
vicinity  of  Lake  Champlain  westward  and 
southward,  embracing  nearly  all  of  New 
York,  a  portion  of  Pennsylvania,  a  nar- 
row strip  running  south-west  from  Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania  into  Alabama,  a  por- 
tion of  Michigan,  all  of  Ohio  except  the 
south-eastern  part,a  large  part  of  Indiana, 
the  central  parts  of  Kentucky  and  Tennes- 
see, a  large  bedy  extending  west  from 
Lake  Michigan  into  Minnesota  and  an 
isolated  tract  situated  in  eastern  Missouri 
and  Arkansas.  Then  the  Atlantic  coast 
line  of  the  United  States  and  Lower  Can- 
ada, was  far  west  of  its  present  location. 
The  Gulf  of  Mexico  covered  a  large  part 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  extending  al- 
most to  Lake  iuchigan,  and  the  waters 
of  the  Pacific  covered  all  our  western 
states  and  territories  to  the  borders  of 
Minnesota.  The  head  of  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  was  probably  at  Quebec,  while 
the  Gulf  itself  extended  southward  oyer  a 
large  part  of  New  England.  Hudson's 
Bay  covered  much  of  British  America 
that  is  now  dry  land.  The  mountains  of 
this  ancient  continent  were  the  Adiron- 
dacks  of  northern  New  York,  the  Green 
mountains  of  Vermont,  some  heights  in 
British  America,  and  the  Black  Hills.  In 
the  place  of  the  Bocky  mountains  and  of 
the  Appalachians,  the  two  great  moun- 
tain systems  of  the  present  continent, 
there  were  only  islands,  reefs,  and  shal- 
low waters  to  mark  the  site  where  the 
great  chains  should  stretch  their  rocky 
links  over  a  mighty  continent,  give  form 
to  states  and  empires,  determine  the 
Course  of  rivers,  modify  climates,  and 
map  out  work  for  the  coming  man.  There 
being  no  high  mountains  and  no  very 
LEu*ge  bodied  of  land,  the  rivers  were  either 
small,  or  spread  out  into  shallow  lakes 
and  marshes.  The  principal  rivers,  at 
this  time,  were  the  Upper  Mississippi,  the 
Hudson,  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa. 


However  frequently  thou  art  in- 
jured, if  real  penitence  and  contri- 
tion follow  the  offence,  thou  art  always 
bound  to  forgiva 
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WOMAN  AND  EZS  SDUOATION. 

BY  SAMUEL  GALLOWAY,  A.  M., 

There  is  no  nobler  characteristic  of 
our  age,  and  none  which  more  strik- 
ingly    proclaims     the    superiority    of 
modem  over  ancient  civilization,  than 
elevated  female  character.     The  bright- 
est eras  of  antiquity  are  unadorned  by 
that  redeeming  radiance  which  female 
excellence  ever  imparts.      In  the  re- 
cords of  the  past,  the  picture  of  man's 
achievements  is  sketched  in  all  the  rich 
and   varied   coloring  of  fEtncy  and  of 
fact;   whilst  the  portrait  of  woman's 
deeds  is  so  drawn  as  to  hide  from  view 
those  nobler  features  which  are  her  ap- 
propriate ornament,  and  mark  her  high 
orignaL      We  contemplate  the   gran- 
deur of  man's  enterprise  in  those  mag- 
nificent monuments  of  skill  and  giant 
energy  which  have  stood,  like  the  rock- 
bound   coast,   unmoved  by  the  waves 
that   have   buried   all  else  in  oblivion. 
We  bow  before  the  loftiness  of  his  in- 
tellect, as  we  are  warmed  and  invig- 
orated by  the  power  of  those  thoughts 
which  yet  remain  as  a  central  fire  in 
the  literature  of  the  world,  and  as  we 
feel  the  tones  of  that  commanding  elo- 
quence which  has  thrilled  the  passion 
and  intellect  of  successive  ages.     Amid 
all  the  memorials  which  recall  man's 
glory,   in  the  brightest  periods  of  an- 
tiquity, there  exists  scarcely  one  which 
illustrates    the    dignity,    purity,    and 
moral    power    of    the    female.      Her 
proudest  eulogy,  as  given  hj   Thucy- 
dides,  is,  "  That  the  best  of  women  is 
she   of   whom  least  can  be  said,  either 
of    good  or  harm."      Her  most  cher- 
ished qualities  were  such  as  were  per- 
sonified  by  Venus,  the  adored  patron 
of    all     licentiousness,    and    yet    the 
chosen  deity  of  the  refined  and  classic 
Greeks.      Alas!   that  depravity  which 
changed  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible 
God  into  an  image  made  like  unto  cor- 
ruptible man,   dragged    woman — hea- 
ven's brightest  emblem — from  her  high 


pre-eminence,  and  croahed,  with  a  tyr- 
anny dark  as  the  mantle  of  midnight, 
those  nobler  attributes  which  link  her 
to  angelic  intelligences.  But  thanks 
to  the  genius  of  Christianity,  the  same 
power  which  '^spoiled  principalities, 
and  made  a  show  of  them  openly,"  dis- 
played, as  one  of  the  loftiest  Ivophies 
of  its  conquests,  woman  rescued  from 
the  degradation,  ci  centuries.  She 
rose  a  participant  in  the  risen  glories 
of  her  Lord,  with  the  spirit  of  that  re- 
demption in  her  heart,  and  its  tones 
upon  her  tongue,  and  walked  abroad 
invested  with  that  moral  grandear 
which  burst  upon  the  world,  when  the 
<'Sun  of  righteousness  arose  with  heal- 
ing in  his  wings."  It  might  be  inter- 
esting to  compare  the  past  and  the 
present  condition  of  the  female,  and 
exhibit  the  happy  reformation  which 
has  been-  efiTected  in  their  character  and 
prospects  by  the  spirit  and  power  of 
Chrifitiauity;  but  our  object,  on  the 
present  occasion,  is  to  vindicate  her 
neglected  interests  by  some  remarks  on 
the  importance  and  character  of  fiamsle 
education. 

The  first  consideration  which  we 
would  present  upon  the  importance  of 
her  education  is,  that  to  the  female  is 
confided  the  direction  and  development 
of  the  infant  mind.  There  can  be  no 
higher  nor  more  solemn  office  than  to 
preside  over  the  operations  of  immor- 
tal powers.  Wonis,  thoughts,  and 
actions,  exhibited  before  the  open 
heart  and  intellect,  are  stamped  with 
the  seal  o£  immortality. 

*'A  pebble  In  the  Btre«mlet  scant. 
Has  torned  the  cou»e  of  many  a  river; 

A  dew-drop  on  the  baby  plant 
Has  warped  the  giant  oak  foreyer.^* 

Upon  the  mother  devolves  the  re- 
sponsibility of  giving  those  impress- 
ions which  shall  warm  every  vein,  beat 
in  every  pulse,  and  remain  imperisha- 
ble as  the  elements  of  the  soul.  She 
watches  the  first  beatings  of  the  young 
heart,  and  ''enshrines  her  own  image 
so  deeply  in  its  sanctuary,"  that  its 
striking  features  shall  survive  the  dis- 
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sohition  of  the  body.  She  oocapies  a 
station  which  no  other  teacher  can 
posaefis.  She  stands  at  the  fountain 
head,  obeerves  the  bubblings  of  the 
rivulet,  and  can  nuirk  the  channel  in 
which  itfr  waters  maj  peacefully  flow  : 
other  teachers  have  to  stem  the  angry 
and  chafed  torrent^  as  it  rolls  impetu- 
onuly  on.  Her  authoHty  is  supreme, 
and  her  words  fall  as  ^he  voice  of  an 
oracle :  the  sway  of  others  is  disputed, 
and  their  motives  questioned.  She 
takfiB  the  canvass  fresh  from  nature's 
hand,  and  writes  upon  its  surface  the 
Bentiments  and  passions  of  her  own 
bosom ;  others  take  it  so  overspread 
with  the  pendllings  of  other  artists, 
that  it  cannot  receive  an  original  im- 
pression. How  few  ,  acknowledge  a 
mother's  power  !  When  the  "oak  tree 
IS  felled,  the  whole  fullest  echoes  with 
it,''  but  a  thousand  aoums  are  planted, 
silently,  by  some  unnoticed  breeze. 
The  pMloBopher  enriches  the  world  by 
his  labor,  and  his  fame  is  heralded  by 
every  tongue :  the  mother  lays  the 
foundations,  and  rears  the  pillars  of 
her  country's  greatness,  and  her  deeds 
are  nnnotioed  and  unknown.  The  his- 
tory of  the  world  abounds  with  exam- 
ples of  her  commanding  influence. 
Cornelia,  as  a  lone  star,  stands  out, 
amid  the  darkness  and  degeneracy  of 
Eoman  matrons,  illustrating  a  mother's 
power.  The  expression,  ''These  are 
my  jewels,"  displays  her  interest  in  the 
deistiny  of  her  sons.  As  the  mother  of 
€rraochi,  she  shines  upon  the  page  of 
history ;  and  if  the  question  be  asked, 
why  these  men  tower  above  their  oon- 
temporariee  in  their  virtuous  achieve- 
menta,  the  answer  may  be  found  in  the 
expression,  Cornelia  wajs  their  mother. 
'  But  a  more  brilliant  illustration 
meets  tis  in  the  character  of  the  **  &ther 
of  oar  country."  Those  high  intel- 
lectual and  moral  qualities,  which  im- 
parted splendor  and  renown  to  his 
deeds,  were  not  the  sudden  or  fitful 
flashes  of  impulse  or  passion — ^that 
patriotism  which  blazed  brightest  amid 
the  perils  of  the  darkest  hour — ^that 


devotion  that  deepened  as  dangers 
thickened,  and  those  commanding  vir- 
tues, which  temptations  only  forced, 
were  the  product  of  those  principles 
which  were  mingled  with  the  lessons  of 
his  childhood.  As  we  gaze  upon  this 
brilliant  specimen  of  merit  and  dis- 
tinction, we  learn  the  secret  of  his 
greatness  in  the  simple  but  expressive 
inscription,  ''Mary,  the  mother  of 
Washington,"  which  marks  the  tomb- 
stone of  the  American  matron.  Such 
were  the  noble  endowments  which 
characterized  this  female,  and  such  her 
acknowledged  influence  in  moulding 
the  character  of  her  son,  that  it  was  re- 
marked by  a  British  officer,  that  it  was 
not  strange  that  America  produced 
great  men,  since  she  could  boast  of 
such  mothers.  If  such  be  the  high  vo- 
cation of  woman^  of  what  unspeakable 
importance  is  her  education  !  Is  any 
magnificent  work  of  architecture  to  be 
erected,  which  shall  outvie,  in  taste, 
splendor,  and .  durability,  the  noblest 
specimens  of  its  kind — which  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  splendid  embodiment 
of  the  taste  and  refinement  of  its 
founders,  to  whom  but  to  the  educated 
and  skillful  artisan  is  such  a  work 
committed  ? 

And  shall  there  be  less  importance 
attached  to  the  skill  and  education  of 
an  architect,  whose  high  and  holy 
office  is  to  sketch  the  plan,  lay  the 
foundations,  and  rear  the  columns  of  a 
mighty  intellectual  and  spiritual  edi- 
fice, whose  outer  walls  may  crumble 
into  dusty  but  whose  inner  and  nobler 
frame  shall  remain  imperishable  as  the 
throne  of  God )  If  we  would  have 
patriots,  whose  love  of  country  will  be- 
come a  passion,  pure  as  the  breath 
of  heaven,  and  interwoven  with  the 
elements  of  a  soul — statesmen  who 
shall  tower,  as  the  sons  of  Anak,  in  in- 
tellectual and  moral  stature — and  Chris- 
tians, who  shall  be  mighty  in  the  im- 
pulses of  a  benevolence  which,  as  a 
bright  zone,  will  belt  the  globe,  we 
must  educate  her  who  will  mingle  with 
the  music  of  the  cradle  the  spirit-stir- 
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ring  sentiments  of  liberty  and  love, 
whisper  in  the  ear  those  high  and  hoi  j 
principles,  and  which  will  expand  with 
the  forming  heart  and  intellect,  and 
open  to  the  windows  of  the  soul  that 
brighter  light  which  ever  wakes  up 
« longings  after  immortalitj/' 

Another  consideration  in  favor  of 
the  importance  of  female  education  is, 
the  influence  which  educated  females 
exert  in  creating  and  sustaining  a  puri- 
fied public  sentiment  We  are  consti- 
tuted with  susceptibilities  to  woman's 
influence,  strong  as  are  our  tendencies 
to  some  form  of  religion ;  and  it  is  as 
necessary,  for  the  moral  dignity  of 
man,  and  the  consecration  of  society, 
that  this  influence  should  be  ennobled 
by  education,  as  is  a  pure  system  of 
theology  for  the  excellence  and  lofty 
aspirations  of  the  souL  The  fact  that 
mankind  will  sink  into  the  basest  idol- 
atry and  most  grovelling  superstition, 
where  the  light  of  revelation  is  un- 
known and  unfelt,  is  not  moi'e  strik- 
ingly depicted  on  the  page  of  history, 
than  the  kindred  fact,  that  licentious- 
ness and  every  moral  abomination 
will  riot  with  unrebuked  violence 
where  error  and  ignorance  mark  female 
character.  I  need  not  tell  my  audi- 
ence that  this  influence,  as  it  may  be 
ennobled  or  debased,  is  omnipotent  for 
weal  or  woe.  It  has  a  power  which 
overmatches  all  authority — a  terror 
which  arms  cannot  inspire,  and  a  per- 
suasiveness more  immediate  and  touch- 
ing than  the  t)tri11mg  eloquence  of  the 
world's  best  orators.  This  was  the  in- 
fluence which  brought  the  haughty  and 
imperious*  C«sar,  at  whose  voice 
armies  quaked,  a  willing  captive  to  the 
power  of  Cleopatra.  It  was  this  that 
caused  Mark  Antony  to  forget  his  con- 
quests, and  to  prefer  a  woman's  smiles 
to  the  glory  and  homage  of  thousands. 
And  who,  that  has  read  the  tale  of  the 
days  of  chivalry,  has  not  recognized  a 
revolution,  produced  by  the  same 
power  wMch  pervaded  the  manners, 
customs,  and  institutions  of  Europe ! 
Yes,  so  resistless  was  woman's  sway  at 


that  period,  that,  had  she  been  eda- 
cated  in  heart  and  intellect,  she  mi^^t 
have  originated  and  consummated  a  re- 
formation which  would  have  girdled 
the  g^obe  with  results  as  extensive  and 
brilUant  aa  followed  the  deeds  of  Mar- 
tin Luther.  This  is  the  influence 
which  may  and  must,  by  education,  be- 
come the  strongest  palladium  of  the 
morals  and  institutions  of  our  country. 
Even  now,  comparatively  undevelt^wd 
as  are  her  proper  and  peculiar  energies, 
her  controlling  power  and  moral  supe- 
riority are  distinctly  recognised  in  the 
standard  of  character  which  public 
sentiment  has  established  for  the  sexes. 
Vice  in  a  female  is  like  a  "  stain  on  an 
angel's  robe."  When  she  fftUa  ficom 
virtue,  she  falls,  like  Lucifer,  never  to 
rise  again.  The  abandoned  man,  who 
wantonly  snaps  the  tenderest  tiee»  may 
walk  abroad  unhurt  and  unreboked, 
tossing  his  guilty  head  in  contempt  and 
derision ;  whilst  the  poor  agonised  vio- 
tim  of  his  wickedness  is  even  torn 
from  the  hiding-place  which  she  sought 
to  weep  over  the  desolation  of  her 
hopes,  that  she  may  be  crucified  afresh 
by  the  ridicule  of  the  worid.  We 
ask  not  that  this  standard  of  character 
may  be  lowered,  but  we  ask  (and  if 
we  mistake  not,  the  signs  of  the  tames 
indicate  the  speedy  approach  of  the 
happy  day)  that  the  moral  powor 
which  she  possesses  may  be  so  nerved, 
by  high  intellectual  and  moral  culture, 
that  around  all  her  aasociatians  shall 
be  thrown  a  sanctity  and  energy  which 
will,  as  the  lightning's  glanoe,  Ave  his 
inmost  soul,  who,  re&ing  with  the  in^ 
purity  of  unrepented  crime,  would 
seek  her  society. 

But  there  is  another  view  in  which 
this  influence,  as  it  mingles  with  and 
controls  the  tide  of  public  sentiment^ 
may  perhaps  be  more  strikingly  ex- 
hibited. Contemplate  that  yoong 
man.  Yesterday  he  was  in  the  hannte 
of  dissipation,  scoffed  at  the  claims  of 
Christianity,  pointed  the  finger  of  de- 
rision at  those  who  pleaded  virtue's 
cause,  and  gloried  in  the  shame  of  his 
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miKodlmeas.  To-day  he  viedts  the  fe- 
mflle  circle,  How  changed  his  appear- 
•noe — ^how  graoefal  and  decorous  his 
setioiis — ^how  he  padlocks  his  lips  as 
Ae  profane  sentiment  rises  to  his 
kmgae— liow  he  casts  his  eyes  around 
as  if  danger  lurked  in  his  path — how 
he  trembles  as  the  tone  that  tells  of 
jestorday  falls  upon  his  ears  !  Ah  !  he 
fSselB  the  overawing  influence  of  female 
purity  and  intelligence.  There  is  no 
heart  so  sunk  and  stupefied,  none  so 
debased,  that  the  felt  presence  of  a 
nobler  heart  will  not  influence — none 
that  can  withstand  the  stem  rebuke  of 
a  pure-minded  lady — a  rebuke  which, 
as  the  voice  of  an  earthquake,  sends  a 
thrill  of  terror  into  the  darkest  bosom. 
Educate  the  female,  and  this  chasten- 
ing energy  will  become  universal  as 
the  flow  of  the  atmosphere ;  and,  like 
a  flame  of  holy  fire,  it  will  settle  upon 
the  manners  and  morals  of  this  world. 
Now  it  is  hidden  as  a  light  uader  a 
bushel — ^then  it  will  become  as  a  city 
set  on  a  hill ;  now  it  merely  falls  upon 
the  tongue— then  it  will  speak  from 
the  pen,  and  on  the  wings  of  the  press 
be  borne  to  the  eye  of  every  individu- 
al ;  now  it  is  uttered  in  the  feeble  notes 
of  the  uneducated — then,  clothed  with 
argument,  eloquence,  and  appeal,  like 
the  omnipresent  energy  of  nature,  it 
will 

"LlTe'throi^h  all   life— extend   throairb  all   ex- 
Spread  nndlTlded— operate  aDspent/' 

Let  educated  ladies  but  combine  and 
concentrate  this  influence,  which  is 
their  peculiar  native  endowment,  and 
let  the  exalted  sentiments  of  a  high 
intellectual  and  spiritual  education,  as 
inscribed  upon  a  bright  banner,  ever 
float  before  their  minds,  warm  their 
hearts,  and  inspire  their  actions,  and 
they  will  do  more  for  the  glory  of  their 
country,  than  ''lofty  battlements, 
moated  gates,  or  cities  proud,  with 
spires  and  turrets  crowned ;"  and,  like 
the  vestal  virgins  of  antiquity,  they 
will  keep  alive  the  sacred  fiire  of 
patriotism  and    religion — ^not    merely 


upon  one  altar,  or  in  one  temple,  but  in 
the  hearts  of  ail  people,  and  wherever 
the  power  of  knowledge,  harmonizing 
with  purity  of  affection,  extends. 

The  importance  of  female  education  is 
better  understood  as  it  comes  in  contact 
with  our  most  interesting  associations. 
Home  is  the  palace  of  the  soul ;  and 
who  does  not  wish  to  see  that  not  only 
hallowed  by  affection,  but  illumined 
with  those  lights  which  constitute  the 
glory  of  the  moral  universe  f  Is  she 
not  lovelier,  whose  heart  is  mellowed 
with  the  modesty  of  true  science — 
whose  eye  kindles  with  the  mingled 
fire  of  elevated  thought  and  pure  feel- 
ing, and  whose  countenance  is  invested 
with  those  radiant  lines  of  thought, 
which,  like  stars  on  the  broad  canopy 
of  heaven,  tell  of  a  bright  spirit  within  1 
Is  that  not  a  happier  paradise,  where 
the  educated  wife,  mother,  or  sister, 
may  lead  the  mind  to  fountains,  at 
which  it  may  quaff  pleasures  adapted  to 
its  immortal  capacities — where  she  may 
point  to  flowers  and  fruits  that  never 
grow  old — open  up  the  world's  mag- 
nificence and  variety  to  the  astonished 
vision  and  aspiring  intellect,  and  breathe 
over  the  brilliant  scenery  the  rich  fra- 
grance of  deep,  devout  feeling)  The 
presence  of  such  a  female,  to  the  culti- 
vated mind,  like  the  presence  of  God 
to  the  saint,  will  never  become  irksome 
— ^the  more  frequent  the  communion, 
the  more  varied  will  be  the  delight; 
and  the  admiring  heart,  as  it  contem- 
plates the  movements  and  manner  of 
such  an  one,  can  well  adopt  the  poet's 
language — 

'*  WItb  KOddeM0-1ike  demeanor,  forth  the  went. 
Not  unattended,  bot  on  her  aa  a  queen, 
A  pomp  of  wlnnlne  flrmces  waited  etilt ; 
And  from  abont  her  shot  darta  of  deeire 
Into  all  eyes,  to  wish  her  still  In  sight." 

How  blessed  a  refuge  does  a  home, 
watched,  by  such  ministering  spirits, 
become,  when  desolation  reigns  with- 
out, and  the  pining  heart  sighs  for  en- 
joyment! the  rill,  the  rivulet,  the 
meadow,  the  lawn,  the  grove,  the  for- 
est, and  all  the  rich  variety  of  nature's 
magnificence  which  surrounds  the  earth- 
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Ij  paradise,  may  regale  the  mind,  and 
captiYate  its  tastes  and  syinpathies. 
How  tame  such  scenery,  compared 
with  the  grand  panorama,  all  adorned 
with  the  discoveries  and  utilities  of 
science,  the  magnificence  and  splendor 
of  art,  the  treasures  and  luxuries  of 
literature,  and,  above  all,  the  cheering 
anticipations  and  enjojrments  of  relig- 
ion, which  spread  out  before  the  de- 
lighted heart,  as  by  the  magic  of  en- 
chantment, at  the  bidding  of  educated 
females !  What  son,  educated  amid 
all  the  thrilling  associations  of  a  home, 
enriched  with  all  that  can  refine  the 
sensibilities,  expand  the  intellect,  and 
ennoble  the  heart,  will  ever  be  found  a 
prodigal  in  a  far  country,  recreant  to 
the  hopes  and  anticipations  of  his  by- 
gone and  better  days,  his  mother's 
name  forgotten,  and  her  example  un- 
felt?  What  husband,  blessed  with  the 
afieotion  and  communion  of  a  wife  who 
has  linked  him,  in  sympathy  and  noble 
purpose,  with  the  loftiest  achievements 
of  intellect — ^introduced  him  to  a  com- 
panionship with  master-spirits  of  all 
ages,  will  ever  become  so  debased  as  to 
exchange  the  birth-right  of  such  an  in- 
heritance for  the  miserable  pottage  of 
this  earth's  low  and  degrading  pur- 
suits? 

But  the  importance  of  femfde  educa- 
tion appears  prominently,  in  its  influ- 
ence, in  elevating,  intellectually  and 
morally,  its  possessors.  Some  may  not 
understand  the  various  and  extensive 
power  of  educated  mind,  in  its  multi- 
plied relations ;  but  all,  either  by  ob- 
servation or  experience,  appreciate  ed- 
ucation as  a  rich  source  of  enjoyment. 
There  are  intellectual  joys  to  which  the 
possessor  clings  as  the  Christian  to  the 
altar  of  his  God,  and  after  which  the 
uneducated  sigh  as  for  the  light,  of  im- 
mortality. Contemplate  that  la^y, whose 
mind  has  been  illumined  with  the  light, 
and  enriched  with  the  stores  of  varied 
knowledge*.  She  has  no  sympathy  with 
the  vain  and  frivolous  amusements 
which  charm  the  untaught ;  for  she  has 
exchanged  the  gay  wings  of  the  butter- 


fly for  nobler  pinionn,  by  which 
may  soar  to  the  skies.     She  is  undis- 
turbed by  the  jealousies^  suspicaons  «ad 
calumnies   which  torture    the    vacant 
mind,  and  poison  the  springs  of  aocaal 
and  domestic  life ; — ^these  oome  over 
her  as  harsh  discoiti  upon  the  ear  at- 
tuned to  harmony,  and  her  spirit,  like 
the  peaceful  dove,  seeks  a  purer  atmoa- 
phere.     She   has  no  talent  for  unrid- 
dling the  dark  insinuations  which  fall 
upon  the  ear,  and  no  taste  for  inter- 
preting the  dreams  and  predictionB  of 
the  busy  prophetess.      She  quits  the 
narrow  sphese  of  prejudice  and  passion 
and  is  borne  aloft,  by  the  impulses  of  a 
new  and  sublime  life,  to  a  loftier  thea- 
tre, where  a  range  opens  up  adequate 
to  the  aspirings  of  a  nobler  spirit    She 
watches  the  tide  of  emigration  that  rolls 
over  the  land — contemplates  the  risixig 
grandeur  of  her  country — ^meditates  up- 
on the  enlaiged  plans  of  philanthit^y 
and  religion — ^unrolls  the  map  of  the 
world,  and  as  from  an  observatory  looks 
abroad  upon  the  various  moral  conflicts 
which  are  agitating  its  interests — sees 
kingdoms  rising  and  falling — ^acans  the 
discoveries  of   science — ^surveys  those 
moral  enterprises  which  are  spreading 
the  brightness  of  a  better  day  around 
the  depravity  and  darkness  of  earth's 
multitudes,  and  in  the  spirit  and  prac- 
tice of  a  kind  instructress,  interprets  to 
her  family  and  friends  the  varied  signs 
of  the  times,  and   the   mighty  events 
which  cluster  around  the  movements  of 
the  age.     Nor  is  she  confined  to  the 
present  in  the  sources  of  her  gratificar 
tion  ;  for  the  same  power  which  confers 
the  privilege  of  a  delightful  participa- 
tion in  the  movements  of  this  age,  lifts 
the  curtains   which   shraud    the   past 
from  view,  and  secures  a  rich  inherit- 
ance in  its  choicest  possessions.      The 
scenes  of  other  days  rise  at  the  bidding 
of  her  will,  and  memory  thiows  them 
before  her  vision.     She  walks  over  the 
ground  consecrated  by  the  d^eds  of  di- 
vinity, and   the  announ-^meiit  of  eter- 
nal life  to  fallen  humanity — visits  eveiy 
spot  hallowed  by  interebting 
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tioDfl ;  and  aa  she  marks  the  traces  of 
mighty  events  and  ancient  gloiy,  the 
illastrious  dead  of  centuries  troop  up 
before  her,  and  alike  rivet  the  steady 
gaze  and  warm  emotion  of  her  enrap- 
tured intellect  and  heart.     Conducted 
by  the  same  kind  patroness,  she  visits 
the  land  of  story  and  of  song — stands 
amid  the  ruins  of  that  architectural 
magnifioenoe  which  has  given  immor- 
tality to  the  genius  of  antiquity — looks 
at   the  grove  where  Socrates  breathed 
his  lessons  of  philosophy — ^glances  her 
eye  over  the  scenery  which  once  sur- 
rounded the  masters  of  oratory  and 
poetry,  and  moves  over  the  plains  where 
once  assembled  the  wisdom  of  the  world, 
and   where  was  exhibited  the  daring 
and  devotion  of  the  first-bom  of  free- 
men.    In  a  word,  memory  spreads  be- 
fore    her    delighted   view    the  grand 
panorama  of  sixty  centuri^,  and  en- 
ables her  to  thrMul  its  mighty  events, 
and  to  commune  with  those  who  par- 
ticipated in  its  loftiest  deeds.      Who 
doubts  the  importance  of  preparing  the 
mind  for  the  luxury  of  such  entertain- 
ment 1    But  science  unseals  still  richer 
fountains    of    pleasure.      She    walks 
abroad  upon  the  earth,  and  nature,  as 
by  enchantment,  throws  open  the  gates 
of  the  vast  temple  of  the  universe,  and 
admits   her  a  interesting  spectator  of 
its  profound  mysterie&     To  her  eye  are 
unfolded  all   the  varied  panorama  of 
matter.     She  knows  how  the  air  bears 
to    her   the  tones  of   music,  and  the 
melodies  of   ten  thousand  voices,  and 
how  light  difuses  joy  over   animate 
and  inanimate  creation.     With  New- 
ton she  can  admire  its  nature  and  re- 
sults in  the  rainbow  which  bespangles 
the  vault  of  heaven,  and  in  the  tele- 
aoope,    by    which    other    worlds'  are 
.brought    to    move    before    the    ejes. 
With    Franklin,    she  can    bring    the 
lightning  from  the  thunder  cloud,  and 
play  familiar   yrith   that  fluid,  which 
spreads   its  terrific  agencies  over  the 
empire  of  matter.     With  the  astrono- 
mer she  can  scale  the  heavens,  scruti- 
nize the  vastness  oi  other  planets,  ex- 
3ep.  5. 


amine  their  relations,  their  distances, 
their  courses,  their  satellites,  with  all 
their  influences  upon  this  globe  of  ours, 
and  all  the  glories  of  their  being — ^in  a 
word,  it  is  her  privilege  and  high  pre- 
rogative to  gaze  with  rapture  and  de- 
light upon  cdl  that  is  grand,  beautiful 
and  picturesque  in  that  temple  in 
which  she  worships  and  adores.  Nor 
is  this  all.  The  spirit  of  religion,  ever 
the  kind  attendant  and  handmaid  of 
true  science,  will  lead  her  ''through  na- 
ture up  to  nature's  God."  As  her 
mind  expands  with  the  splendors  of 
the  material  universe,  her  heart  will  be 
taught  to  feel  the  holiest  impress  of 
that  love  which  planted  the  stars  in  the 
firmament ;  and  as  she  looks  abroad, 

**8be  callP  the  beau*<:oae  scenery  all  her  own; 
Hers' are  the  moontaiis,  and  thu  vallevB  hers. 
And  the  reapIenMent  riven  here  lo  enjoy. 
With  a  ptoprletT  wh^cb  none  can  feel. 
But  who^  with  filial  confidence  Inei-ired, 
Can  lift  ro  heaven  an  nnpreaamptnons  eye. 
And,  BuiilinK,  say.  My  Father  made  them  all.'" 


PEOPLE  WEOM_I  EiLTE  SEEN. 

BY  MBS.  G.  E.  K.  DAVIS. 

A  DBiviNo  snow  storm  this!  Bow  the 
wind  howls  and  shrieks  around  the  house! 
How  fast  and  thick  fall  the  feathery 
flakes!    God  help  the  poor! 

I  tmned  from  the  window,  and  sat 
down  to  the  glowing  comfort  of  a  cheer- 
ful wood -fire  and  a  new  book,  prepared 
to  enjoy  the  brief  hours  of  the  winter 
afternoon  to  the  utmost.  But  somehow 
the  enjoyment  failed  to  come.  Up  from 
the  printed  pages  a  group  of  faces  looked 
wistfully  iato  mine; — hungry  faces  with 
lean  cheeks  and  hollow  eyes;  weary  faces 
bearing  the  traces  of  hard  and  ill-requited 
labor;  sorrowftd  faces,  out  of  which  all 
smiles  had  faded;  despaiiinjg;  faces  which 
had  forgotten  or  were  afraid  to  look  up 
to  the  heavens;  these,  and  also,  most 
touching  of  all,  patient  faces  of  the  poor 
members  of  'Hhe  household  of  faith," 
crowded  the  pages  of  my  book,  and 
seemed  throwing  back  to  me  from  their 
quivering  lips,  my  prayer — God  pity  the 
poor! 
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HI  at  ease  T  certainly  was,  and  yet  not 
quite  ready  to  hearken  to  the  inward 
Toioe  which  bade  me  go  forth  and  make 
good  m^  petition,  by  doing  what  I  could 
for  their  relief.  It  was  so  rough  with- 
out— 80  bitterly  cold,  so 

''If  ye  plaze,  ma'am,  did  ve  forget  the 
broth  for  the  ould  ladies?''  Bridget's 
head,  ducked  inside  the  door,  waited  an 
answer. 

''I  have  not  forgotten  it,  but  it  is  so 
stormy  I  dislike  to  go  out  this  afternoon. " 

'*Indade,  thin,  the  poor  ould  craythurs 
mustn't  starve,  and  it's  meself  11  go 
ma'am,  though  IVe  not  folded  t^e  clothes 
nor " 

''Please  put  the  broth  into  a  tin  pail, 
Bridget,"  I  interrupted,  thoroughly 
ashamed  of  myself,  "and  I  will  take  it  at 
once." 

Fifteen  nunutes  later  I  set  forth,  and 
soon  found  myself  at  Aunt  Patty's  door. 
The  old  lady  sat  crooning  over  her  fire, 
with  her  knitting-work  in  her  hands. 
"Good  afternoon,  aunt  Patty.  How  are 
you  feeling  to-day?" 

"Mis'rable,  mis'rable,  ma'am,  thank 
you.  Didn't  sleep  a  wink  last  night; 
wind  a-blowing  and  a-thrashing  the 
blinds, — rain  a-driving  against  the  win- 
dow dose  to  the  head  of  my  bed,  and 
8iich  a  pain  right  straight  up  and  down 
the  spine  of  my  back!  Seemed  as  though 
I  </k>u2(2give  up." 

"You  look  pretty  well  this  afternoon; 
and  how  pleasant  your  room  is!  Tou  get 
a  great  deal  of  sunlight  here." 

"Well,  when  the  sun  shines,  I  have  it 
in  the  aftenoon  and  part  of  the  morning, 
but  we  don't  seem  to  have  any  pleasant 
weather  this  winter.  I  never  saw  any- 
thing like  it. " 

"We  need  the  rain,  I  suppose,  aunt 

n 

'  *0f  course  we  do;  but  it's  only  drizzle, 
drizzle,  drizzle,  for  the  most  part,  and 
now  it's  a-snowing,  the  wells  '11  give  out, 
I  don't  doubt,  for  the  springs  ain't  a 
quarter  full." 

"I  see  you  have  had  a  present  of  a  new 
shawl  and  cap.  How  potty  they  are, 
aunt  Patty!" 

"I'm  glad  you  like  'em,  but  I  didn't 
need  a  shawl.  I've  got  two  a-ready.  I'd 
liked  it  if  it  had  been  a  gown;  and  as  for 
the  cap,  I  wish  it  had  hiEul  a  muslin  frill 
instead  of  lace,  and  black  strings  instead 
of  purple.  I  never  did  favor  purple. 
But  there,  beggars  mustn't  be  chosers!" 


"What  a  comfortable  fire  you  have, 
aunt  Patty?  Are  you  well  provided  with 
coal?" 

'  'Well.  I've  ffot  enough  to  last  a  couple 
of  months  unless  we  have  a  oold  snap, 
and  I  expect  we  shall;  but  I  dont  know 
where  the  next  is  coming  from,  I'm 
sure." 

^^Take  no  ihatight  for  the  morrow^  aunt 
Pat^." 

"That's  very  well  for  yon  to  say, 
ma'am,  wh^n  you  have  a  full  puoket- 
book  right  to  your  hand." 

"I  suppose  the  Master  meant  it  for  the 
comfort  of  those  who  have  not  a  foil 
pocket-book.  I  am  sure  he  will  provide 
for  you,  aunt  Patty." 

"I  hope  he  will,  but  I  don't  feel  so  sure 
as  you  seem  to,  ma'am." 

"I  was  glad  to  see  you  at  ohuzch  lasrt 
Sdnday.  Mr.  Smith  was  very  kind  to 
take  you." 

"It  ain't  very  often  he  puts  himaelf 
out  I  dont  suppose  he'd  have  thought 
of  calling  for  me,  if  he  hadnt  happened 
to  be  a-going  ri^ht  by  the  door.  He 
couldn't  very  well  help  it." 

"Didn't  you  like  our  new  minister? 
What  a  good,  practiod  sermon  he  gave 
us.  It  seemed  as  though  eveiy  one  must 
be  benefitted  by  it" 

"It  was  good  enough  I  suppose,  but  it 
wasn't  the  kind  that  suits  me.  I  want 
strong  meat,  and  then  I  dont  like  hia 
ways  at  alL  He  ain't  a  bit  like  dear  old 
Father  Semter!  What  a  good  old  aaint 
he  was!  But  there,  we  dont  have  any 
such  preaching  nowadays  as  we  uaed  to 
have  when  I  first  made  a  profeasion. 
Times  have  changed  for  the  worse,  for 
ihevjoner 

"How  many  yean  is  it,  sinoe  you 
'made  a  profession,'  aunt  Patty?" 

"WeU,  pretty  nigh  on  to  thirty-six,  I 
believe." 

"How  much  you  must  have  enjoyed, 
and  what  experiences  of  God's  loving 
eare  you  must  have  had  I  Dont  you  love 
to  look  back  upon  them?" 

"Well,  I  dont  know,  l^o  teU  the 
truth,  I  haven't  enjoyed  much.  Seems 
though  I've  had  more'n  my  share  of 
troubles.  Here  I'm  a  poor,  lone  widow, 
living  all  by  myself,  with  scarce  enough 
to  keep  s6ul  and  body^  together.  I  ex- 
pect I  shall  come  to  the  poor-house  be- 
fore I  die,  and  it  dont  seem  just  right" 

"Have  you  ever  wanted  food  and' 
clothing,  aunt  Patty?" 
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''As  to  that  IVe  had  enough  as  a  gen- 
exal  thiDg, — such  as  it  is,  but  folks  like 
their  jcHc^  once  in  a  while.  There's  them 
that  ain't  any  better  than  I,^-no,  nor  so 
good  either,  that  just  roU  in  riches.  I 
can't  understand  it,  and  I  don't  expect  I 
ever  shalL" 

*'If  you  are  really  a  child  of  God,  aunt 
Patty,  you  are  sure  of  an  inheritance  in 
heaven,  and  of  riches  that  shall  endure 
for  ever. " 

"Well — ^yes — y-e-s,  the  good  Book  says 
that,  but  it  does  seem  kind  of  hard  that 
a  body  has  got  to  wait  till  they're  dead, 
before  they  begin  to  enjoy  themselves! 
Are  you  going  so  soon,  ma'am?  That's 
always  the  way.  No  one  ever  stays  with 
me  more'n  ten  minutes.  If  you  see  the 
minister  you  may  tell  him  from  me,  that 
when  he  gets  read^^  I'd  like  to  have  him 
call;  but  it  ain't  likely  he  will.  Poor, 
dear  Father  Senter  always  came  once  a 
fortnight,  as  regular  as  clock-work,  but 
then  it  didnt  make  any  difference  to  him 
whether  a  body  was  rich  or  poor." 

"I  will  give  Mr.  Ritchie  your  message, 
aunt  Patty,  and  I  think  you  may  expect 
him  to  call  soon." 

**Oh,  well,  he  wonH,  Nobody  ever 
comes,  and  when  they  do,  they  don't 
stay.  I'm  much  obliged  to  you  for  the 
broth,  ma'am,  I'm  sure.    Good-by." 

I  hastened  away  from  aunt  Patty's 
door,  and  crossing  the  street,  rapped  at 
the  one  opposite. 

"Come  in,  come  in,"  cried  a  cheerful 
voioe.  "Why,  is  it  you,  my  dear,  in  sach 
a  storm  as  this?  How  good  you  are,"  and 
the  old  lady  set  for  me  a  chair,  her  face 
beaming  witii  pleasure.  "I  don't  believe 
there's  another  woman  in  this  town  that 
has  such  friends  as  I  have,"  she  contin- 
ued, taking  the  pail  from  my  hand,  and 
raising  the  cover.  "How  good  this  brotlr 
does  smell!  I  knew  the  Lord  would  send 
me  my  supper,  He  always  does." 

"Wliy,  have  you  nothing  besides  in  the 
house.  Miss  Annie?" 

"Oh,  my  dear,  what  more  do  I  need? 
This  is  just  what  will  do  me  good,  and  I 
am  so  fond  of  it." 

"But,  Miss  Annie,  please  tell  me  what 
yon  had  for  dinner?" 

"I  had  crackers  soaked  in  warm  water, 
and  a  little  salt  sprinkled  over.  You 
doii*tknow  how  I  enjoyed  them;  the  salt 
gave  me  such  a  relish!" 

"And  what  will  you  have  for  your 
breakfast?" 


"Why,  bless  you,  my  dear,  I  don't 

look  ahead  so  far  as  that!    I'm  sure  to 

have  something.     The  Lord  takes  care  of 

•  me,  and  he  never  lets  me  go  a-hungry — 

never. *^ 

"How  have  you  been  since  I  saw  you 
last,  Miss  Annie?" 

"Oh,  happy,  happy,  my  dear.  I've 
my  aches  and  pains  as  usual,  but  only 
enough  for  my  good." 

"Is  your  room  warm  enough.  Miss 
Annie?  It  is  very  cold  weather,  and  with 
your  dreadful  rheumatism  and  cough,  I 
should  think  you  ought  to  have  more 
fire." 

^Well,  my  dear,  I  manage  to  keep 
comfortable;  you  see  I  have  a  warm  rock 
^  to  my  feet,  but  I  want  to  be  a  little  care- 
ful of  my  fire,  because  <ny  coal  is  about 
out,  and  my  other  hasn't  come  yet.  I've 
got  on  nice  thick  flannels  that  Mrs.  Jewis 
was  so  kind  as  to  send  me,  so  I  don't  re- 
quire quite  as  much  heat  in  my  room. " 

"Have  you  ordered  more  coal,  Miss 
Annie?    You  said  it  had  not  come  yet. " 

"I  haven't  exactly  ordered  it,  my  dear, 
but  I'7e  asked  the  Lord  to  send  it,  and 
he  will.  He  never  lets  me  get  quite 
out." 

"You  won't  be  able  to  go  to  church 
much  this  winter.  I  suppose?" 

"Well,  no,  unless  some  one  takss  me 
once  in  a  while.  Mr.  Smith  lu|e  come  on 
purpose  for  me  twice  already,  the  Lord 
will  reward  him  for  it.  But  then,  when 
I  can't  go,  my  dear,  I  feel  as  though  I 
had  my  church  right  here  in  this  room. 
I  have  some  precious  times  with  my 
Bible  and  hymn-book,  and  the  Lord 
preaches  to  me!" 

"You  have  heard  our  new  minister? 
How  do  you  like  him?" 

"Ferj/mtcc^.  He  is  just  the  kind  of  a 
preacher  that  we  need,  so  plain  and  prac- 
tical, and  so  earnest.  We  must  pray 
hard  for  him,  my  dear." 

"Has  he  called  on  you.  Miss  Annie?" 

"Not  yet.  I  haven't  expected  him,  for 
he  has  such  a  laive  parish,  and  so  much 
to  do,  but  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  him  when 
he  can  come." 

"I  will  ask  him  to  call  if  you  wish?" 

"No,  indeed.  I  wouldn't  have  you, 
my  dear.  He  will  come  all  in  good  time, 
I  know." 

"Miss  Annie,  do  vou  ever  find  any- 
thing to  complain  of?" 

"Complain  of!  My  dear,  how  could  I, 
when  my  cup  is  running  over  with  bless^ 
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ings  ?  I  do  not  think  I  am  one  of  the  hap- 
piest women  ia  this  town  !  I  believe  I 
have  been  one  of  the  Lord's  children  for 
thirty  years,  and  he  has  kept  me  walking 
in  green  pasture,*  and  beside  the  still  wat- 
er, all  the  time." 

''But  you  have  had  sickeness  and  pain 
to  bear,  and  you  have  lost  dear  friends    " 

"Not  2o«^,"  interrupted  Miss  Anna,  with 
a  tender. smile.  ''I  have  good  hope  that 
every  one  of  them  is  safe  in  heaven,  and 
that  I  shall  soon  be  with  them.  The  sick- 
ness and  the  pains,  don't  hurt  my  soul ; 
they  only  worry  my  poor  body  a  little, 
but  that  is  of  no  account,  so  long  as  I  can 
hold  fast  to  my  Lord.".  * 

''But  you  are  poor  Miss  Anna!" 

"Oh,  no,  no,  my  dear..  I  am  rich!  j 
have  ever3rthing  i  need." 

"And  have  you  no  anxious  doubts  or 
fears?" 

^* Never,  I  can  not  think  after  bring- 
ing me  all  this  way  on  my  journey,  the 
Lord  will  leave  me  to  suffer  for  anything 
that  is  needful.  He  has  promised  to  keep 
his  children  to  the  end.  and,  my  dear, 
He  always  keeps  his  wordP* 

And  so  I  left  her,  with  heaven's  peace 
shining  on  her  face,  and  heaven's  peace 
in  her  soul,  and  went  on  my  homeward 
way,  buffetinff  the  storm,  and  pondering 
the  lessons  I  had  learned. 

\ 


■  'WM\A^^^^^N»- 


Known  by  its  Fruits. — MissionB 
often  precede  oommeroe  and  prepare  the 
way  for  the  merchant,  and  make  it  safe 
for  him  to  land  and  to  traffic  on  strange 
shores.  At  some  of  the  Microneaian 
Islands  it  was  not  safe  for  vessels  to 
tonoh  until  after  the  missionary  had 
set  himself  down  among  the  savages, 
and  taught  them  something  of  the  ways 
of  civilized  and  Christian  lands.  Now 
a  traffic  which  is  worth  thousands  of 
dollars  every  year,  has  sprung  up 
among  those  very  people,  who  were 
utterly  unapproachable  but  a  few  years 
ago.  The  testimony  of  a  Scotch  sailor 
is  striking  in  respect  to  the  change 
wrought  by  the  labors  of  missionaries. 
When  asked  if  he  thought  the  mission- 
aries had  done  any  good  in  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  he  replied :     "  I  will  tell 


you  a  fact  which  speaks  for  itself.  Lvst 
year  I  was  wrecked  on  one  of  those 
inlands,  where  I  knew  that  eight  years 
before  a  ship  was  wrecked  and  the  ere  w 
murdered ;  and  you  may  judge  how  X 
felt  at  the  prospect  before  me — if  not 
dashed  to  pieces  on  the  locks,  to  sur- 
vive only  for  a  more  cruel  death. 
When  day  broke  we  saw  a  number  a£ 
canoes  pulling  for  our  ship,  and  we 
prepared  for  the  worst  ThuJc  of  oar 
joy  and  wonder  when  we  saw  the  na- 
tives in  English  dress  and  heard  aome 
of  them  speak  in  the  English  languageL 
On  that  very  island  the  next  Sunday 
we  heard  the  Gospel  preached.  1  do 
not  know  what  you  think  of  misaiona  ; 
but  I  know  what  I  think."  Dr.  Kane 
also  testified  :  "  Before  missionaries 
came  to  Greenland  it  was  unsafe  for 
vessels  to  touch  upon  the  coast ;  but 
now  it  is  safer  for  the  wrecked  mariner 
than  many  parts  of  our  own  coast" 


■'^^^^/»\%W\\v»#. 


If onthlj '  Beoord  of  Current  Sva&ts. 

Few  American  women  have  led  a 
life  of  mere  unostentatious  charity  and 
usefulness  than  the  late  Mra  Mary 
Jane  Owen,  wife  of  the  Honorable 
Robert  Dale  Owen,  of  Indiana.  She 
was  a  New  Englander  by  birth,  of  old 
Puritan  descent,  and  a  woman  of  great 
goodness  'of  heart  and  unusual  culture 
and  attainments.  Gracing,  for  some 
years,  the  society  of  foreign  courts, 
she  found  her  true  element  at  home,  in 
her  active  Western  life,  and  in  training 
her  family  of  sons  and  danghtera 
Her  death,  which  occurred  recently, 
after  a  ver^  brief  illness,  has  cast  a 
gloom  over  the  town  of  New  Harmo- 
ny, where  she  had  lived  for  nearly 
forty  years.  Almost  the  entire  popu- 
lation followed  her  remains  to  the 
grave,  and  testified  in  look  and  action 
to  the  real  affection  she  had  so  gener- 
ally called  forth.  The  funeral  servioa^ 
as    might    have   been  expected,   wer^ 
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ine.  Copies  of  a  beautiful  poem 
bj  Mn.  Stowre,  entitled,  '*  The  Other 
^orid,"  irere  diatribated  among  the 
la.  Its  first  four  verses  were 
rmng  before  the  sermon  to  the  air  of 
I^Aoid  Lang  Syne,"  and,  at  its  dose, 
I  tiie  last  four  to  the  music  of  **  Home, 
Sweet  Homa"  The  services  were 
opened  b/  Mr.  Owen,  in  compliance 
vith  a  desire  incidentidiy  expressed  by 
his  wife  a  few  months  before.  She  was 
ID  perfect  health  at  the  time,  and  had 
no  thought  that  so  soon  her  wish  was 
to  impose  on  him  a  holy  obligation. 
In  the  funeral  discourse  following  Mr. 
Owen's  remarks,  the  Rev.  Thomas  W. 
>fitfth<»11^  Episcopal  clergyman  of  the 
place,  said  he  had  listeAed  with 
pleasore  and  profit  to  what  ius  excel- 
lent and  venerable  friend,  Mr.  Owen, 
had  just  sai4.  He  could  heartily  as- 
sent to  almost  all  of  it  Indeed  he 
was  not  sure  the  he  would  dissent 
from  any  of  the  opinions  expressed  by 
him,  if  even  they  were  not  usually 
accepted.  Though  Mrs.  Owen's  relig- 
ious opinions,  in  common  with  those  of 
her  husband,  were  not  recognized  as 
orthodox,  they  were  quite  tree  from 
the  old  errors  of  skepticism  once  enter- 
tained, but  long  ago  wholly  abandoned, 
by  Mr.  Owen. 

The  school  question  is  becoming  a 
aouroe  of  no  little  trouble  in  the  South. 
Several    of    the    reconstructed    Sute 
legislatures  provided  that  the  public 
schools  should   be  thrown  open  to  all 
classes,    irrespective    of    color.      The 
nrhites  of   Louisiana  and  some  other 
States  lefuse  to  send  their  children  to 
these  "  hyurid  instituuons."     Bat  they 
have  to  aid   in  supporting  them  the 
same,  which  is  a  constant  source  of  ir- 
ritation.     In  Morehouse  Parish,  Loui- 
siana, for  example,   there  are  twelve 
achools,  each  having  twelve  or  fifteen 
black    pupils.      Each    school    has    a 
teacher     receiving    sixty    dollars    per 
month  pay,  so  that  ohe  one  hundred 
and  eighty  colored  scholars  cost  the 
tax-payers   of    the  parish   $8,640,  at 
least^  annually.     The  same  condition  of 


affairs  is  witnessed  in  many  other 
sections.  White  children  stay  away 
from  school  and  the  black  go.  It  was 
a  Richmond  Democratic  journal  which 
warned  its  readers  the  other  day  that 
unl^'ss  the  whites  looked  more  after 
educational  matters  the  blacks  would 
be  the  educated  class  at  the  end  of  ten 
years'  time.  Some  compromise  should 
be  agreed  upon  in  the  South,  whereby 
this  cause  of^fresh  trouble  between  the 
two  races  can  be  removed,  and  the 
children  belonging  to  both  can  at  the 
same  time  secure  the  benefits  of  public 
instruction. 

Fresh  hopes  of  Br.  Livingstone's 
safety  were  all  but  dispelled,  and  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison  was  again  becom- 
ing the  target  for  ridicule,  when  the 
brief  telegram  came,  announcing  that 
the  great  traveler  was  on  his  way 
home.  The  intelligence  is  more  ex- 
plicit concemiug  him  than  any  hith- 
erto received,  and  may  apparently  be 
accepted  as  true.  Dr.  Livingstone's 
ex[>erienoe  during  his  long  sojourn  in 
the  heart  of  Africa  will  afford  mate- 
rials for  many  valuable  and  exciting 
volumes.  It  will  be  fourteen  years 
next  spring  since  he  started  out  on  his 
last  exploring  tour  up  the  Zambesi 
River. 

The  new  constitution  which  the 
voters  of  Nebraska  will  be  called  upon 
to  accept  or  reject  next  month,  contains 
some  noteworthy  features. .  Parents 
are  ompelled  to  send  children  to 
school  between  eight  and  sixteen  years 
of  age.  Municipal  corporations  are 
forbidden  to  lend  their  credit  to  any 
railroad  or  private  corporation.  Bank 
stockholders  are  made  responsible  to 
the  amount  of  three  times  their  stock 
for  debts  contracted  by  the  banks 
while  they  are  stockholders;  and  all 
matters  pertaining  to  liquor  license  or 
prohibition  are  left  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  counties  and  towns.  Some  of  these 
provisions  strike  at  glaring  evils  from 
which  many  States  are  severely  suffer- 
ing. That  they  should  have  been  in- 
corporated in  the  new  constitution  ar- 
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gueB  the  existenoe  of  much  wisdom 
and  sagacity  in  the  body  which  framed 
it.  Their  acceptance  now  by  the  peo- 
ple will  afford  very  good  evidence  that 
the  latter  belong  to  a  progressive 
class. 

The  year  so  far  has  been  more  pro- 
ductive of  murders  by  rail  in  the  United 
States  than  any  corresponding  period 
of  time.  The  details  of  one  '*  acci- 
dent "  are  hardly  chronicled  before  an- 
other one  is  reported.  From  New 
Hampshire  to  Texas  the  work  of 
slaughter  has  been  going  on  until  the 
number  of  victims  exceed  the  casual- 
ties of  a  battla  Public  indignation  as 
expressed  through  the  press,  and  news- 
paper appeals  to  directors  and  man- 
agers, alike  fail  to  achieve  any  good  re- 
sults. The  virtue  of  rigid  punish- 
ment ought  now  to  be  tried.  If  neces- 
sary, let  the  damages  for  killing  or 
maiming  passengers  be  fixed  at  treble 
the  rates  now  prevailing  in  any  State, 
and  then  the  offending  railroad  officials 
should  be  punished  for  manslaughter. 
A  road  or  two  saddled  with  heavy 
debts  for  damages,  and  a  few  officers 
condemned  to  a  bread-and-water  fare, 
would  unquestionably  go  far  in  Recur- 
ing  the  necessary  precautions  against 
railway  massacres.  When  companies 
find  that  it  is  cheaper  to  guard  against 
than  to  pay  for  accidents,  they  will 
naturally  follow  the  former  course. 

The  world  has  learned  that  cleanli- 
ness is  better  than  quarantine  regular 
tions  in  staying  the  progress  of  a 
plague,  and  the  enforcement  of  wise 
sanitary  rules  in  western  Europe  ap- 
pears to  have  done  more  even  than 
was  expected  in  preventing  the  spread 
of  epidemic  cholera.  When  the  di- 
sease appeared  in  Germany,  the  univer- 
sal belidT  was  that  it  could  not  fail  to 
spread  rapidly  to  France,  England,  and 
America,  with  which  the  affected  cities 
are  in  constant  communication.  The 
precautions  taken  to  prevent  this,  how- 
ever, have  proved  effective,  not  so 
much  by  excluding  the  affection  as  by 
preparing  the  people  to  resist  it     Be- 


fore midsummer  a  vessel  with  cholesa 
on  board  entered  the  harbor  at  Hnl^ 
England,  but  up  to  the  present  momeiil 
that  city  has  been  free  from  any  oaai 
of  the  diBease  in  her  borders.  And  ma 
it  has  proved  in  many  other  instaiioeflL 
Quarantine  has  not  excluded  the  di* 
sease,  but  sanitary  measures  hawc 
deprived  it  of  victims,  and  it  now  ap- 
pears  to  have  shrunk  back  toward  iti 
Russian  quarters,  baffled  by  the  bealifa 
boards  of  western  Europe.  If  the  las- 
son  learned  thii  summer  be  not  forgot- 
ten, it  will  be  welL 

Those  who  to-day  have  the  upper 
hand  in  France,  are  bent  upon  deBbroj" 
ing  the   Commune   root  and   branch. 
The   National  Assembly  have  decreed 
with  scarcely  a  dissenting  voice,  that 
any  one  convicted  of  belonging  to  the 
International  Association  of  Working- 
men,  shall  be  imprisoned  for  two  year* 
and  fined  from  fifty  to  one  thouaand 
francs.     This  decree  unquestionably  re- 
flects   the    wishes    of   the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  people.     They  will  lend 
willing  aid  to  the  authorities  in  stamp- 
ing out  those  fiery,  uncontrollable  ele- 
ments which  nearly   consumed  Paiii, 
and  still  swear  that  the  Commune  shall 
prevail  not  over  France  but  all  Europe. 
The  Assembly  have  taken  a  hardly  less 
important   step,   and  one  which   will 
cause  far  more  disturbancef  in  adopt- 
ing, by  a  large  majority,  Gen.  Dncroi's 
proposition  fbr  the  gradual  dissolation 
of  the  National  Guanl.     Considerable 
opposition    will    lie     encountered    in 
carrying  out  this  measure.      Mnttw- 
ings  are  already  heard,  and   M.  Thien 
is  reported  growing  nervous  and  desir- 
oua  of  resigning  his  position.     The  re- 
port that  he  has  already  done  so  and 
then  reconsidered  his  action  is  not  cor- 
roborated. 

Several  European  dignitaries  and 
men  of  rank,  who  do  not  seem  to  have 
a  very  tender  regard  for  hiunan  life  in 
the  aggregate,  have  not,  ufMin  oocasi<m, 
hesitated  to  rescue  ethers  at  the  peril 
of  their  own  lives.  Prince  Bismarck  ii 
said  to  be  prouder  of  the  medal  he  re- 
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oeived  for  saving  a  man  from  drowning, 
than  of  all  his  other  decorations.  The 
joang  Grand  Duke  Alexia,  of  Kussia, 
vho  in  shortly  to  visit  us,  also  wears 
a  most  highly -prized  gold  medal,  given 
to  him  by  his  father,'  the  Emperor,  for 
mnng  the  life  of  a  young  girl  on  Lake 
On^H..  It  seems  that  on  one  occasion 
when  the  Grand  Duke  was  rowing  on 
the  above  lake,  he  witnrssed  the  cap- 
sizing of  a  skiff  containing  a  young 
Kosaian  nobleman  and  his  sister.  The 
Grand  Duke,  without  a  moment's  hes- 
itation, plunged  into  the  water,  and  at 
great  personal  risk,  succeeded  in  rescu- 
ing the  girl  and  bringing  her  in  safety 
to  his  barge.  However  meaningless 
some  of  his  other  decorations  may  be, 
tius  medal,  at  least,  confers  as  much 
honor  on  this  scion  of  an  imperial  fami- 
ly, as  it  could  upon  his  humblest  sub- 
ject 

THfBritish  war  steamer,  Ring  Dove, 
has  reached  Yokohama  from  Corea, 
having  on  board  the  two  Englishmen 
who  were  captured  from  the  wreck  off 
the  Chuaan  by  the  Coreans.  They  re- 
port that  their  captors  treated  them 
kindly,  offering  them  no  indignity  of 
any  Idnd.  The  German  who  was  re- 
ported by  the  Chinese  to  have  been 
Ci4>tiired  at  the  same  time,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  murdered,  not  by  Ooreans, 
but  by  the  Chinese  themselves.  The 
Shanghai  papers  have  published  a  let- 
ter addressed  by  the  Corean  govern- 
ment to  the  commander  of  the  United 
Stotee  steamer  Wachusett,  when  that 
ahip  went  in  search  of  ihe  crew  of  the 
General  Sherman  in  1868.  The  letter 
is  pacific  in  its  tone,  and  had  it  been 
received  by  the  officer  to  whom  it 
was  addressed  the  battles  of  this  sum- 
mer would  probably  have  been  avoided. 
Amebigan  fears  that  their  country 
would  eventually  become  a  mere  "  out- 
lying province  of  the  Old  World,"  are 
iJlayed  by  the  census  returns.  Those 
of  foreign  birth  do  not  comprise  by  any 
means  as  large  a  proportion  of  our  pop- 
|l^J^«  as  might  be  inferred  from  the 


contemplation  of  some  city  statistics 
Of  38,555,983,  the  total  population  of 
the  United  States,  33,000,000  are  to 
the  manor  bom.  That  is  to  say,  as- 
suming that  figures  do  not  lie,  six  out 
of  every  seven  persons  we  meet  are 
natives.  Furthermore,  the  population 
hto  increased  34,626,166  since  1790. 
Of  this  increase  but  7,803,865  have 
been  immigrants. 

Temperance  reform  efforts  have  not 
been  attended  with  success  in  Great 
Britain.  Drunkenness  increases  rather 
than  diminishes.  It  is  now  proposed 
to  test  the  American  prohibitory  laws, 
and  see  if  they  will  not  abate  the  evil. 
Public  sentiment  may  be  more  advan- 
ced in  Great  Britain,  but  we  infer  that 
such  laws  would  encounter  greater,  op- 
position there  than  they  have  met  in  / 
this  country. 

The  homicides  in  the  United  States 
and  Territories  for  the  year  ending 
May  31st  are  computed  at  2,052.  An 
average  of  five  murders  a  day  for  a 
whole  twelvemonth  is  certainly  not  an 
encouraging  exhibit  for  those  who  think 
the  millenium  close  at  hand.  When^ 
however,  we  take  into  consideration 
our  increase  in  population,  together 
with  the  fact  that  many  desperadoes 
from  the  Old  World  migrate  hither, 
these  statistics  of  crime  do  not  afford 
any  surprising  increase. 

The  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel  has  been 
formally  opened,  and  the  journey  from 
France  to  Italy  is  no  longer  over  but 
under  the  Alps.  As  a  triumph  of  en- 
gineering skill  the  work  is  the  greatest 
one  yet  completed,  and  even  its  tre- 
mendous cost  seems  small  when  we 
consider  the  magnitude  and  character 
of  the  difficulties  overcome  in  running 
a  railway  through  the  very  heart  of 
the  Alpine  range.  When  the  work 
was  begun  in  1862,  twenty  years  was 
the  time  allowed  for  its  completion,  the 
French  Government  placing  a  heavy 
premium,  however,  upon  speedier  suc- 
cess. The  man  who  should  then  have 
predicted  the  passage  of  trains  through 
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the  mountain  within  less  than  half  the 
prescribed  time,  would  have  been 
deemed  an  enthosiast  even  in  Paris. 

On  the  21  St  of  August  a  terrible 
hurricane  accompanied  by  several 
earthquake  shocks,  visited  the  island  of 
St  Thomas,  West  Indies.  Almost 
every  house  on  the  island  was  blown 
down,  and  not  one  was  uninjured.  It 
is  estimated  that  150  persons  were 
killed  or  seriously  wounded,  and  6,000 
people  were  leffc  homeless,  A  British 
bark,  at  anchor  in  the  harbor,  broke 
from  her  moorings  and  went  ashore, 
where  she  became  a  complete  wreck. 
It  is  thought  that  the  island  of  St 
Eitts  has  suffered  nearly  if  not  quite 
as  badly  «s  St.  Thomas,  as  the  hurri- 
cane paissed  directly  over  it 


»>»»^A^^Wi%»» 


Pebsons  who  owe  us  for  last  year, 
or  for  the  present  volume,  will  please 
be  so  kind  as  to  send  us  the  amount  at 
once.  It  is  but  little  to  you,  but  great 
to  us,  where  we  have  so  much  due. 
Let  there  be  a  general  rally. 


■%NW^######rf^» 


Rbmembeb  that  all  who  subscribe 
will  begin  with  the  July  number. 
Back  numbers  to  July  sent  promptly 
to  new  subscribers  of  the  Miscellany. 


We  could  give  employment  to  a 
great  number  of  persons  to  canvass  for 
the  Miscellany,  and  will  allow  to  such 
percentage  by  which  they  could  make 
good  wages. 


A  Word  to  Our  Frieni>& — Coa- 
trary  to  our  expectations,  onr  healtl 
has  not  yet  been  fully  restored.  Bein| 
dependant  in  the  success  of  the  Mis- 
cellany on  cur'  own  hard  woric,  w€ 
have  felt  very  severely  our  sickneas  cA 
nearly  two  months.  We  are  better, 
but  not  yet  well.  Now,  if  OTery  sub- 
scriber will  work  in  good  earnest,  and 
see  how  many  new  subscribeiv  they 
can  send  us  within  twenty  days,  they 
will  help  us  out  of  our  present  embar^ 
rassment  Friends  will  you  not  work 
hard  with  us  in  this  work  of  circula- 
ting over  the  country  a  pure  literaturet 
This  is  a  vital  subject  Sensational 
novels  destroy,  in  a  large  class,  a  taste 
for  elevating  reading.  By  these  novels 
and  French  fashions  our  youngs  peofde 
are  ruined  by  hundreds  of  thoussnda 
We  should  all  take  an  active  part  in 
working  out  a  better  state  of  things. 
Each  one  can  do  a  little.  On  account 
of  our  ill  health  this  number  is  some 
twelve  days  later  than  it  should  he. 
We  hope  to  get  around  after  a  while. 

[From  Mrs.  Wm.  Green.] 
Olivet,  Sept  18,  1871. 
After  a  person  has  read  it  one  year, 
I  cannot  see  how  they  can  give  it  up 
very  easy. 

Your  friend, 

Mrs.  Wm.  Green. 


'*WW^WVW»»N 


We  gave  notice  in  our  June  number 
that  we  should  continue  to  send  tlie 
Miscellany  to  all  who  did  not  give  \a 
notice  before  the  issue  of  the  Julj 
number.  We  are,  accordingly,  send- 
ing the  Miscellany  to  those  who  did 
not  order  it  Ptopped  in  June,  with  tlie 
expectation  that  such  persons  wish  the 
Miscellany,  and  'will  promptly  send 
us  the  pay  in  advance,  according  to  oor 
terms. 
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IMH0BTALIT7. 

BY  GEOBGE  UOORE,  M.  D., 

Death  ia  every  where;    but  man 
cannot   dia      He  exists  forever,   bjol^ 
therefore  he  must  think,  and  agonize  to 
Hiink ;    and  it  is  because  he  is  capable 
of  an  endless  succession  of  ideas  with 
an  incessant  consciousness  of  his  own 
selfhood,   that  the  desire  for  life  be- 
comes intensified  into  an   instinct  for 
immortality  in  man.      Reason  is  bom 
dogmatical,  and  she  asserts  her  nobility 
by  demanding  a  life  suited  to  her  na- 
ture ;    she  discourses  with  intelligence, 
and  draws  an  argument  for  her  death- 
leasness  from  the  £ftct  that  to  love  truth 
IB  to  love  existence  for  its  highest  pur- 
poses, since  all  the  truth  she  learns  so 
far  reveals  Grod,  and  therefore  prompts 
the   hope  of  enjoying  a  perpetuity  of 
supply  from .  the  fountain  of  wisdom 
and   goodness.      But  to  suppose  a  de- 
sire for  acquaintance  with  the  wisdom 
of   Gkxi,  is  to  suppose  a  desire  also  for 
his  goodness ;    and   to   feel  this  is  to 
have  in  the  heart  that  right  love  which 
believes   itself  incapable  of  death ;  to 
look  for  a  continuance  of  life  beyond 
OiB  grave  from  any  other  motive,  is  to 
expect  the  existence,  only  because  we 
expect  a  retribution  and   an  eternal 
TBDgeanoe  suited  to  the  rebellion  of  a 
&llen  and  malignant  spirit     All  our 
ideas    concerning  a  futurity  of  living, 
thinking,  and  acting,  are  mere  phan- 
tomB  seen  in  the  dark,  without  revela- 
tian  ;    and  yet  there  is  no  reasonable- 
Oct.  1. 


ness  in  reasoning,  unless  a  man  seek 
something  more  than  daily  amusement, 
occupation,  and  aliment ;  if  he  knows 
what  he  wants,  he  will  seek  for  eternal 
life,  and  truth,  and  good,  to  live  upon 
forever ;  since,  whether  we  think  of 
the  right  means  or  not,  what  we  wish  for 
is  happiness  without  death.  Would 
you  tell  a  man  he  is  to  perish  to-mor- 
row, and  forever,  and  then  exhort  him 
to  thank  God  9  He  cannot  be  truly 
grateful  to  his  Maker  without  the 
hope  of  an  imperishable  existence  of 
an  irrevocable  boon.  But  there  is  really 
no  possibUity  of  finding  any  distinct 
evidence  in  favor  of  such  a  hope,  ex- 
cept in  the  Bible ;  for  however  ready 
men  may  be  to  promise  themselves 
what  they  wish,  they  only  deceive 
themselves  with  their  desires,  and  rest 
only  in  the  Rhadamanthine  dreams  of 
natural  heathenism,  if  they  found  not 
their  hopes  upon  what  God  offers. 

It  is  of  small  importance  to  de- 
termine when  creation  began  ;  but  it  is 
of  vast  importance  that  neither  reason 
nor  revelation  will  allow  us  to  believe 
that  what  is  can  ever  cease  to  be. 
Form  may  alter,  and  the  elements  may 
be  newly  arranged;  but  omnipotence 
would  be  opposed  to  omniscience, 
could  there  be  anihilation.  The  ma- 
terial world  existed  an  indefimte 
period,  but  we,  as  individuals,  are  but 
just  created,  and  we  are  intent  to 
know  where  and  why  we  are ;  and,  in  • 
indeavoring  to  learn,  we  find  that 
nothing  of  the  past  is  lost  to  us, 
since  what  has  been  still  is,  and  eteiv 
nity  is  before  us,  to  throw  all  its  light 
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into  our  being.  An  immortality  of 
mind  is  conferred  only  for  mental  pur- 
poses,— to  know  and  to  love,  to  will 
and  to  act. 

Not  a  particle  of  even  the  insensate 
world  can  be  altered  in  its  nature  as  a 
center  of  forces,  yet  it  continues  not 
everlastingly  without  change ;  it  must 
be  relatively  altered,  although  in  its 
affinities  the  same,  and  so  it  must  be 
with  the  soul.  Every  atom  of  every 
\  block  of  granite  has  been  otherwise 
situated  than  it  is,  and  it  is  in  process 
of  being  put  in  new  relations  to  the 
other  elements,  for  nothing  has  yet 
reached  the  ultimatum  of  its  existence. 
The  progress  must  be  onward,  without 
limit,  in  subserviency  to  the  Mind, 
from  which  all  power,  inotive,  and  pur- 
pose originated.  God  is  the  eternal 
cause  of  eternal  consequences.  Each 
atom  of  each  element  must  answer  its 
end,  and  so  must  we,  and  that  accord- 
ing to  our  nature.  Atoms  act  accord- 
.  ing  to  physical  laws ;  beings  of 
thought  and  will,  according  to  the 
state  of  thought  and  will,  in  relation 
to  spiritual  laws.  The  subtUe  and  un- 
searchable mind  of  man,  although,  as 
mind,  unalterable,  must  yet  be  exposed 
to  mutations  from  without,  and  in  the 
exercise  of  its  affinities,  according  to 
orderly  appointments,  yet  to  be  evolved 
from  the  hand  of  the  Almighty.  But 
whatever  results  toward  us  in  the  eter- 
nity to  come,  must  still  be  in  keeping 
vfiiti  the  nature  of  Our  minds,  as 
evinced  in  reason  and  affection;  for 
the  soul,  like  every  thing  else,  is 
formed  on  fixed  principles  in  relation 
to  the  rest  of  creation,  and  therefore 
subjected  to  laws  which  cannot  be 
abolished,  because  the  unchangeable  is 
their  source^  and  His  glory  their  fulfill- 
ment 

Morality  and  religion  are  based 
upon  immortality ;  and  not  only  so, 
•  but  the  emotions  proper  to  moral  and 
religious  conduct  necessarily  indicate 
deathlessness.  In  short,  we  can  not 
entertain  a  notion  of  right  and  wrong, 
without  believing  in  a  future  state,  or 


a  life  in  which  good  or  evil  diapooi- 
tion  find  their  results.  We  are  boand 
to  right  conduct^  because  the  laws  <^ 
heaven  are  the  laws  of  eternity,  and 
we  can  not  escape  the  judgment  al- 
ready against  us  if  we  neglect  oar  sal- 
vation. If  nominal  death,  the  death 
of  the  body,  were  tiie  end  of  man's  be- 
ing, he  might  dismiss  the  (daims  of 
conscience  from  his  soul;  he  would 
then  have  nothing  to  mind,  nothing  to 
concern  himself  about,  but  to  take 
his  ease  as  long  as  it  lasted,  and  to 
seize  upon  the  accommodationB  of  this 
world  of  promise  and  provision  to  the 
best  of  his  ability.  Might  would  then 
be  right.  No  one  could  blame  another 
for  trying  with  all  his  heart  to  have 
JuB  own  way  in  spite  of  his  n^ghbot'a 
claim,  since  he  would  have  no  aoooont 
to  render  to  any  one  who  did  not  de- 
mand it  before  his  death,  for  in  that 
event  his  Maker  would  forever  absolve 
him  from  all  his  obligations.  Tliose 
who  do  not  look  forward  to  a  life  be- 
yond the  grave  really  act  on  this  un- 
accountable principle — "Let  us  eat 
and  drink,  for  to-DU>rrow  we  die." 
And  they  would  be  quite  justified  in 
so  doing,  if  something  did  not  say 
within  them — ^you  can  not  die — your 
God  has  to  do  with  you  forever. 

Indifference  to  results  is  all  the 
ethics  of  ignorance.  The  pro/anum 
mUgus  of  all  conditions  are  those  who^ 
practically  believing  in  death  as  their 
final,  endeavor  to  pass  their  lives  in 
desperate  disr^pBud  of  the  ooming 
event;  and  lest  it  should  abbreviate 
their  guilty  pleasure  before  its  time^ 
even  by  its  shadow,  they  resolve  to 
look  another  way.  Thus,  desperado  is 
the  becoming  name  of  every  oon- 
summate  criminal,  and  the  dark  aoob 
that  crowd  our  jails  have  usuallj  ad- 
vanced in  vice  without  the  visible  fear 
of  any  judgment  higher  ihan  that 
which  here  condemns  them.  They 
are  adversaries  to  society,  perhaps  be- 
cause society  has  been  adverse  to  theia, 
and  has  not  convinced  them  that 
heaven  reigns  in  nghteousness  forever. 
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They  have  not  been  trained  on  princi- 
ple to  subdue  impulse.  'No  revealing 
light  has  entered  the  chambers  of  im- 
agery to  show  them  their  own  charao- 
tero :  they  have  not  seen  the  hideous- 
ness  of  goiljb  boldly  raising  an  un- 
Uashing  brow  in  the  presence  of  the 
Hdy  One :  they  have  not  been  taught, 
or  in  their  habits  they  have  been  ob- 
liyionSy  that  darkness  holds  no  secrets 
from  God.  The  doctrines  of  existence 
as  to  power,  purpose,  and  eternity, 
they  have  not  listened  to :  the  light 
that  awakens  conscience  has  not  fallen 
on  their  spirits.  Eternal  life,  there- 
fore, has  not  dwelt  in  their  thoughts*; 
and  thus  men  have  been  prepared  for 
murder  as  only  a'  transitoiy  matter, 
forgetting  that  the  soul  of  the  slain 
and  of  the  wronged  will  call  for  ven- 
geance from  beneath  the  throne  of 
Qod,  and,  in  a  world  without  mistakes, 
will  meet  the  murderer  and  the  op- 
pressor &ce  to  £ace,  and  say,  'Thou 
art  the  man." 

Kepentance  is  not  demanded,  but 
because  immortality  is  revealed  and  a 
day  of  judgment  appointed  for  the 
world,  the  certainty  of  which  is  known 
to  all  wLo  have  received  the  hostages 
of  God  and  looked  into  the  evidence — 
Christ  is  risen.  If,  iadeed,  there  be 
any  virtue,  it  can  not  be  without  re- 
sults ;  it  must  be  productive  of  present 
happiness,  either  in  the  enjoyment  of 
what  is  passing  or  in  the  hope  of  what 
is  to  come ;  it  must  give  ajwarrant  of 
futore  bliss,  not  from  a  possibility  of 
merit,  but  simply  from  ^e  assurance 
which  a  mind  rightly  engaged  can  not 
bttt  feel,  that  it  is  walking  in  the  way 
that  wisdom  appoints,  and  hence  in  a 
path  that,  though  it  may  not  be  natur- 
ally pleasant  in  itself,  and  yet  evident- 
ly conducive  to  a  perpetuity  of  peace 
and  joy,  because  God  has  ordained  it  as 
a  way  to  an  end.  There  is,  however, 
no  virtue  in  merely  pleaedng  oneself — 
the  word  means  nothing  unless  it  sig- 
nifies a  state  of  mind  with  regard  to 
Heaven,  a  state  that  is  blessed,  be- 
lt is  an  obedience  to  some  law 


acknowledged  by  the  mind  as  good  in 
itself;  for  both  the  motive  and  the  joy 
of  virtue  consist  in  conscious  fulfOl-  ' 
ment  of  duty.  But  duty  depends  on 
relationship  between  the  mind  that 
yields  obedience  in  love,  and  the  mind 
that  commands  in  love.  Without  love 
there  is  neither  authority  nor  duty. 
Therefore,  there  is  always  reason  in 
moral  law,  and  every  man  who  can 
apprehend  it  is  bound  to  submit  to  it, 
or  to  suffer  in  his  conscience,  because 
he  sees  it  to  be  perfectly  good ;  and  he 
could  not  be  required,  as  a  rational  be- 
ing, to  obey,  except  in  the  &ith  and 
affiance  of  ,  a  soul  satisfied  that  righ- 
teousness in  God  is  one  with  benevo- 
lence. But  where  is  the  reasonable- 
ness, where  the  righteousness,  where 
the  benevolence,  in  the  Omnipotent, 
if  He  grant  only  a  short  lease  of  life 
and  enjoyment  to  His  reasoning  and 
confiding  creature  that  in  love  submits 
to  his  will  ?  Does  not  the  Almighty 
himself,  in  man's  brief  early  life,  in- 
spire him  with  gratitude  only  because 
he  is  also  inspired  with  a  hope  that  his 
present  happiness,  in  the  emotions 
awakened  by  God,  is  but  a  foretaste 
and  earnest  of  an  unending  abundance 
from  the  same  source  9 

Surely  there  are  contradictions  and 
inconsistencies  innumerable  in  the 
short-lease  philosophy,  without  re- 
newal, but  none  in  the  Christian  Testa- 
ment. Here  Jehovah  is  seen  as  the 
constant  rewarder  of  those  that  dili- 
gently seek  Him,  and  those  who  thus 
seek,  feel  that,  because  they  come  to 
God  as  the  everlasting  Father,  in  him 
they  possess  not  merely  a  quiet  life  for  a 
few  years,  while  obedience  may  be  pos- 
sible, and  then  death,  but  rather  an 
eternal  inheritance  of  active  and 
happy  service.  Within  them  stirs  a 
sublimer  spirit;  witnessing  to  their 
consciousness  that,  as  they  have  a 
right  to  call  God  Father,  because  they 
love  him  for  His  love,  they  are  not 
bom  as  heirs  of  death  and  unquickened 
dust,  but  to  an  immortality  of  honor 
in  the  faithful    exercise  of  those  en- 
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dowments  bestowed  by  Him,  and  by 
Him  sustained  in  motive  and  power 
for  evermere,  and  by  the  possession  of 
which  they  know  themselves  as  sons 
of  God.  Any  thing  short  of  an  eter- 
nal inheritance  in  Grod  and  his  uni- 
verse, reason  itself,  when  roused  up  to 
its  vocation  convinces  us  must  be 
thoroughly  incompatible  with  the  idea 
of  Divine  existence,  as  related  to  man, 
and  manifested  in  man ;  and  if  the 
Deity  were  not  thus  related  and  thus 
manifested,  man  would  have  had  no 
capacity  to  believe  in  the  existence  of 
Qod.  But  he  does  so  believe  as  soon 
as  he  is  capable  of  thinking  religiously 
and  consecutively,  therefore  he  must 
act  and  expect  accordingly,  with  the 
consciousness  of  either  being  at  one 
with  Almighty,  or  else  in  will  opposed 
to  Him,  and  that  forever.  Now  if  a 
man  feel  assured  that  the  Omnipotent 
owns  and  loves  him  eternally,  he  can 
not  faint  under  His  hand.  He  must 
have  seen  the  Savior — Qod,  and  there- 
fore be  capable  of  incessantly  acquir- 
ing strength,  from  the  touch  of  the 
Divinity  by  which  he  lives,  to  bear  all 
things  well,  because  his  heroism  is  re- 
ligion. Hence  he  sees  that  trial  is  but 
the  path  to  glory ;  he  sees  the  end 
already.  The  spirit  that  moves  him 
to  obedience  and  to  hope  is  the  spirit 
that  confers  perfection  and  eternal 
freedom,  and,  therefore,  he  looks  for- 
ward undauntedly,  expecting,  without 
doubt,  to  be  mighty  in  thought  and  in 
astion,  but  incapable  of  suffering  when 
he  shall  enter  into  that  world  and 
state  of  life  where  there  can  be  noth- 
ing to  oppose  a  will  submissive  to 
Heaven. 

The  immortality  of  the  soul  was  im- 
plied in  all  the  commandments  of  God 
under  the  Mosaic  economy,  and  in  the 
history  of  the  patriarchs,  and  in  all 
the  trials  of  men's  spirits  from  the  be- 
ginning, because  there  was  no  suf- 
ficient end  to  be  answered  by  the  Di- 
vine permission  and  providence  as  re- 
garded man,  unless  in  sustaining  him 
in  hope  of  a  future  and  enlarged  ex- 


istence. Hence  the  great  crowd,  at 
witnesses  adduced  by  Paul  (Heb.  xi  ) 
as  having  acted  under  the  power  of 
faith  wiUi  respect  to  the  better  resur- 
rection, believing  as  they  did  in  God  as 
the  rewarder  of  his  worshipers.  And 
the  translation  of  Enoch  and  of  Elijah 
was  the  visible  regeneration  of  the 
body  itself  under  the  act  of  the  Al- 
mighty's will,  by  which  man  was 
fitted  in  a  moment  to  exchange  earth 
for  heaven,  as  a  spiritual  being  accom- 
modated to  a  physical  univeniB  by  a 
mediate  body,  capable  of  change  ac- 
cording to  the  demands  of  the  inhabit- 
ing spirit  and  the  place  in  which  it  was 
required  to  dwell.  There  was  always 
sufficient  evidence  on  earth  to  induce 
the  hope  of  another  life,  and  plain 
facts  asserted,  to  all  who  could  credit 
honest  testimony,  the  reasonablenen 
of  looking  beyond  this  world  for  the 
fruition  of  a  soul  set  on  finding  its 
Maker. 


*/^f<fitif4tiH^ 


A  FOBEST  ON  FIBS. 


8T0BT  OF  A  BACKWOODSMAK. 


BY  J.  J.  AUDUBOK. 

<<  We  were  sound  asleep  one  night, 
in  a  cabin  about  a  hundred  miles  fnHn 
this,  when,~about  two  hours  before  daj, 
the  snorting  of  horses  and  lowing  of  the 
cattle  which  I  had  ranging  in  tiie 
woods,  suddenly  awakened  us.  I  took 
yon  rifle,  and  went  to  Qxe  door  to  see 
what  beast  had  caused  the  hublmb, 
when  I  was  struck  by  the  glare  of  ligkt 
reflected  on  all  the  trees  before  me,  u 
far  as  I  could  see  through  the  woodi. 
My  horses  were  leaping  about,  EDxair 
ing  loudly,  and  the  cattle  ran  among 
them  with  their  tails  raised  straight 
over  their  backs.  On  going  to  the  back 
of  the  house,  I  plainly  hee^  the  crack- 
ling made  by  the  burning  brushwood, 
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and  saw  the  flames  coming  towards  us 
in  a  far-extended  line.  I  ran  to  the 
boose,  told  my  wife  to  dress  herself  and 
the  child  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
take  the  little  money  we  had,  while  I 
managed  to  catch  and  saddle  two  of  the 
best  horses.  All  this  was  done  in  a 
yeiy  short  time,  for  It  hought  that 
every  moment  was  precious  to  us. 

''We  then  mounted  and  made  off 
from  the  Are.     My  wife,  who  is  an  ex- 
cellent rider,   rode   close  to   me;  my 
daughter,  who  was  then  a  small  chUd, 
I  took  in  one  arm.     I  looked  back  and 
saw  that  the  frightful  blaze  was  close 
upon  us,  and  had  already  laid  hold  of 
the  house.     By  good  luck,  there  was  a 
horn  attached  to  my  hunting  clothes  ; 
and  I  blew  it,  to  bring  after  us,  if  pos- 
sible, the  remainder  of  my  live  stock, 
as  well  as   the  dogs.     The  cattle  fol- 
lowed for  a  while ;  but  before  an  hour 
had  elapsed,  they   all  ran,  as  if  mad, 
through  the  woods,  and  that  was  the 
last  of  them.     My  dogs,  too,  although 
at  all  other  times  extremely  tractable, 
ran  after  the  deer  that  in  bodies  sprang 
before  us,  as  if  fully  aware  of  the  death 
that  was  so  rapidly  approaching. 

"  We  heard  blasts  from  the  horns  of 
our  neighbors,  as  we  proceeded,  and 
knew  that  they  were  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament. Intent  on  striving  to  the 
utmost  to  preserve  our  lives,  I  thought 
of  a  large  lake,  some  miles  off,  which 
might;  possibly  check  the  flames;  and 
urging  my  wife  to  whip  up  her  horse, 
we  set  off  at  full  speed,  making  the  best 
way  we  could  over  the  fallen  trees  and 
the  brash-heaps,  which  lay  like  so  many 
articles  placed  on  purpose  to  keep  up 
the  terrific  fires  that  advanced  with  a 
broad  front  upon  us. 

"  By  this  time  we  could  feel  the  heat ; 
and  we  were  afraid  that  our  horses 
would  drop  every  instant.  A  singular 
Idnd  of  breeze  was  passing  over  our 
heads,  and  the  glare  o(  the  atmosphere 
khone  over  the  daylight.  I  was  sensi- 
^  of  a  slight  faintness,  and  my  wife 
<x>ked  pale.  The  heat  had  produce^ 
nch   a  flush  in  the  child's  face,  tha^ 


when  she  turned  toward  either  of  us, 
our  grief  and  perplexity  were  greatly 
increased.  Ten  miles,  you  know,  are 
soon  gone  over  on  swifb  horses;  but, 
notwithstanding  this,  when  we  reached 
the  borders  of  the  lake,  covered  with 
sweat  and  quite  exhausted,  our  hearts 
failed  us.  The  heat  of  the  smoke  was 
insufferable ;  and  sheets  of  blazing  fire 
flew  over  us  in  a  manner  beyond  belief. 
We  reached  the  shore,  however,  coasted 
the  lake  for  a  while,  and  got  round  to 
the  lee  side.  There  we  gave  up  our 
horses,  which  we  never  saw  again. 
Down  among  tha  rushes  we  plung^  by 
the  edge  of  the  water,  and  laid  our- 
selves flat,  to  wait  the  chance  escaping 
frbm  being  burned  or  devoured.  The 
water  refreshed  us,  and  we  enjoyed  the 
coolness, 

**  On  went  the  flre,  rushing  and 
crashing  through  the  woods.  Such  a 
sight  may  we  never  again  behold  !  The 
heavens  themselveA,  I  thought,  were 
frightened ;  for  all  above  us  was  a  red 
glare,  mixed  with  clouds  and  smoke, 
rolling  and  sweeping  away.  Our  bod- 
ies were  cool  enough,  but  our  heads 
were  scorching,  and  the  child,  who  now 
seemed  to  understand  the  matter,  cried 
so  as  nearly  to  break  our  hearts. 

"  The  day  passed  on,  and  we  became 
hungry.  Many  wild  beasts  came  plung- 
ing into  the  water  beside  us,  and  others 
swam  across  to  our  side,  and  stood  still. 
Although  fjEunt  and  weary,  I  managed 
to  shoot  a  porcupine,  and  we  all  tabbed 
its  flesh.  The  night  passed  I  cannot 
tell  you  how.  Smouldering  fires  cov- 
ered the  ground,  and  the  trees  stood 
like  pillars  of  fire,  or  fell  across  each 
other.  The  stifling  and  sickening  smoke 
still  rushed  over  us.  How  we  got 
through  that  night  I  reaUy  cannot  tell, 
for  about  some  of  it  I  remember  noth- 
ing. 

Here  the  farmer  paused  and  took 
breath.  The  recital  of  his  adventure 
seemed  to  hav^  exhausted  him.  His 
wife  proposed  that  we  should  have  a 
bowl  of  milk,  and  the  daughter  having 
handed  it  to  us,  we  each  took  a 
draught 
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"Now,"  said  he,  "I  will  proceed. 
Toward  monung,  although  the  heat  did 
not  abate,  the  smoke  became  lees,  and 
blaatB  of  freeh  air  sometimee  made  their 
way  to  us.  When  morning  came,  all 
was  calm ;  but  a  dismal  smoke  still 
fiUed  the  air,  and  the  smell  seemed 
worse  than  ever.  We  were  now  cool 
enough,  and  shiyered  as  if  in  an  ague 
fit ;  so  I  removed  from  the  water,  and 
went  up  to  a  burning  log,  where  we 
warmed  ouselves.  What  was  to  be- 
come of  us  we  did  not  know.  My  wife 
hugged  the  child  to  her  breast,  and 
wept  bitterly  ;  but  Ckxl  had  preserved 
us  through  ^e  worst  of  the  danger, 
and  the  flames  had  gone  past ;  so  I 
thought  it  would  be  but  ungrateful  to 
him,  and  unmanly,  to  despair  now. 
Hunger  once  more  pressed  upon  us; 
but  this  was  soon  remedied.  Several 
deer  were  still  standing  in  the  water, 
up  to  the  head,  and  I  shot  one  of  them. 
Some  of  its  flesh  waft  soon  roasted  ;  and 
after  eating  it,  we  felt  wondeiixdly 
strengthened. 

"  By  this  time,  the  blaze  of  the  Are 
was  *beyond  our  sight,  although  the 
ground  was  burning  in  many  places, 
and  it  was  dangerous  to  go  among  the 
burnt  trees.  After  resting  awhile,  and 
trimming  ourselves,  we  prepared  to 
commence  our  march.  Taking  up  the 
child  I  led  the  way  over  the  hot  ground 
and  rocks  ;  and  after  two  weary  days 
and  nights,  during  which  we  shifted 
in  the  best  manner  we  could,  we  at 
last  reached  the  hard  woods  which  had 
been  free  from  the  ^xe.  Soon  after,  we 
came  to  a  house,  where  we  were  kindly 
treated  for  a  while.  Since  then,  sir, 
I  have  worked  hard  and  constantly  as 
lumberer  ;  but,  thanks  to  God,  we  are 
safe,  sound,  and  happy  T 


»i*%H»»»»»%%^o 


To  be  tossed  by  the  waves  of  the 
world,  without  the  refreshing  gales  of 
the  Spirit,  is  misery  indeed. 


TES  aZNIUS  OF  SKATE. 


BT  DR.  CROLT. 

WHATifldeath?    Tis  to  be  fie^! 

No  more  to  love,  or  hope,  or  fear 
To  join  the  groat  equality: 
All  alike  are  humble  there! 
The  mighty  grave 
Wraps  lord  and  slave; 
Nor  pride  nor  poverty  dares  come 
Within  that  ref  oge-houae,  the  tomb! 

Spirit  with  the  drooping  wing, 

And  the  ever-weeping  eye. 
Thou  of  all  earth's  kings  art  king! 
Empires  at  thy  footstool  liel 
Beneath  thee  strewed. 
Their  multitude 
Sink  like  waves  upon  the  shore: 
Storms  shall  never  rouse  them 


What's  the  grandeur  of  the  earth 

To  the  grandeur  round  thy  throne! 
Riches,  glory,  beauty,  birth. 
To  thy  kingdom  all  have  gone. 
Before  thee  stand 
The  wondrous  band; 
Bards,  heroes,  sages,  side  by  side, 
Who  darkened  nations  when  they  died. 

Earth  has  hosts;  but  thou  canst  show 

Many  a  million  for  her  one; 
Through  thy  gates  the  mortal  flow 
Has  for  countless  years  rolled  on: 
Back  from  the  tomb 
No  step  has  come; 
There  fixed,  till  the  last  thunder's  sound 
Shall  bid  thy  prisoners  be  unbound. 


It  is  not  our  own  ease  and  comfort^ 
but  our  usefulness,  that  we  should  have 
in  view. 
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TBB  HZBMIT  OF  NIAQABA. 


BT  MBS.  SiaOUBKET. 

About  'fifteen  years  sinoe,  in  the 
gbw  of  early  summer,  a  young  stranger 
of  pleasing  countenance  and  person, 
made  his  appearance  at  Niagara.  It 
was  at  first  conjectured  that  he  might 
be  an  artist,  as  a  large  portfolio  with 
books  and  musical  instruments  were 
observed  among  his  baggage.  He  was 
deeply  impressed  by  the  majesty  and 
sublimity  of  the  cataract  and  its  sur- 
rounding scenery,  and  expressed  an  in- 
tention to  remain  a  week,  that  he  might 
eauimine  it  accurately.  But  the  fascin- 
ation which  all  minds  of  sensibility 
feel  in  the  presence  of  that  glorious 
work  of  the  Creator,  grew  strongly 
upon  him,  and  he  was  heard  to  say 
that  six  weeks  were  inadequate  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  its  outlines. 

At  the  end  of  that  period,  he  was 
still  unable  to  tear  himself  away,  and 
desired  to  **  build  there  a  tabernacle," 
that  he  might  indulge  both  in  his  love 
of  solitary  musings  and  of  nature's 
sublimity.  He  applied  for  a  spot  upon 
the  island  of  the  « Three  Sisters," 
where  he  might  construct  a  cottage 
after  his  own  mode),  which  comprised, 
among  other  peculiarities,  isolation  by 
means  of  a  drawbridga  Circumstances 
forbidding  a  compliance  with  his  re- 
quest, he  took  up  his  residence  in  an 
old  house  upon  Iris  Island,  which  he 
rendered  as  comlbrtable  as  the  state  of 
the  case  would  admit  Here  he  con- 
tinued about  twenty  months,  until  the 
intrusion  of  a  fiunily  interrupted  his 
recluse  habits.  He  then  quietly  with- 
drefw,  and  reared  for  himsefr  a  less  com- 
modious shelter,  near  Prospect  Point. 
His  simple  and  favorite  fsjce  of  bread 
and  milk  was  readily  purchased,  and 
-whenever  he  required  other  food  he 
piefered  tol  prepare  it  with  his  own 
liands. 

When  bleak  winter  came,  a  cheerful 
fire  of  wood  blazed  upon  his  hearth, 


and  by  his  evening  lamp  he  beguiled 
the  hours  with  the  persual  of  books  in 
various  languages,and  with  sweet  music. 
It  was  almost  surprising  to  hear,  in 
such  depth  of  solitude,  the  long-drawn, 
thrilling  tones  9f  the  viol,  or  the  soft- 
est melodies  of  the  flute  gushing  forth 
from  that  low-browed  hut,  or  the  guit- 
ar, breathing  out  so  lightly  amid  the 
rush  and  thunder  of  the  neveivslumber- 
ing  torrent. 

Yet,  though  the  world  of  letters  was 
familiar  to  his  mind,  and  the  living 
world  to  his  observation, — ^for  he  had 
travelled  widely,  both  in  his  native 
Europe  and  the  East, — he  sought  no 
association  with  mankind,  to  unfold  or 
to  increase  his  stores  of  knowledge. 
Those  who  had  heard  him  converse 
spoke  with  surprise  and  admiration  of 
lus  colloquial  powers,  his  command  of 
language,  and  the  spirit  of  eloquence 
that  flowed  from  his  lips.  But  he  sel- 
dom, and  sparingly,  admitted  this  in- 
tercourse, studiously  avoiding  society, 
though  there  seemed  in  his  nature 
nothing  of  moroseness  or  misanthropy. 
On  the  contrary,  he  showed  kindness 
to  even  the  humblest  animal.  Birds 
instinctively  learned  it,«and  freely  en- 
tered his  dwelling,  to  receive  from  his 
hands  crumbs  or  seeds. 

But  the  absorbing  delight  of  his  ex- 
istence was  communion  with  the  mighty 
Niagara.  Here,  at  every  hour  of  the 
day  or  night,  he  might  be  seen  a  fervent 
worshipper.  At  gray  dawn,  he  went 
to  visit  it  in  its  fleecy  veil ;  at  high 
noon,  he  banqueted  on  the  full  splendor 
of  its  glory  ;  beneath  the  soft  tinting  of 
the  lunar  bow,  he  lingered,  looking  for 
the  angel's  wing  whose  pencil  had 
painted  it ;  and  at  solemn  midnight,  he 
knelt,  soul-subdued,  as  on  the  "foot-stool 
of  Jdbovah.  Neither  storms  nor  the 
piercing  cold  of  winter,  prevented  his 
visits  to  this  great  temple  of  his  adora- 
tion. 

When  the  frozen  mists  gathering  up- 
on   the  lofty  trees,   seemed  to  have 
transmuted  them  to  columns  of  alabas- 
er,  when  every  branch,  and  shrub,  and 
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spray,  glittering  with  transparent  ice, 
waved  in  the  sunbeam  its  coronet  of 
diamonds,  he  gazed,  unconscious  of  the 
keen  atmosphere,  charmed  and  chained 
by  the  rainbow-tinctured  cataract.  His 
feet  had  worn  a  beaten  path  from  his 
cottage  thither.  There  was,  at  that 
time,  an  extension  of  the  Terapin 
Bridge  by  a  single  shaft  of  timber,  car- 
ried out  ten  feet  over  the  fathomless 
abyss,  where  it  hung  tremulously, 
guarded  only  by  a  riide  parapet.  To 
this  point  he  often  passed  and  repassed, 
amid  the  darkness  of  night  He  even 
took  pleasure  in  grasping  it  with  his 
hands,  and  thus  suspending  himself 
over  the  awful  gulf ;  ^o  much  had  his 
morbid  enthusiasm  learned  to  feel  and 
even  to  revel  amid  the  terribly  su- 
blime. 

Amoi^;  his  daily  gratifications  was 
that  of  bathing.  The  few  who  interest- 
ed themselves  in  his  wel&re,  supposed 
that  he  pursued  it  to  excess,  and  pro- 
tracted it  after  the  severity  of  the 
weather  rendered  it  hazardous  to  health. 
He  scooped  out)  and  arranged  for  him- 
self, a  secluded  and  romantic  bath,  be- 
tween Moss  and  Iris  Islands.  After- 
wards, he  formed  the  habit  of  bathing 
below  the  principal  fall.  One  bright, 
but  rather  chill  day,  in  the  month  of 
June,  a  man  employed  about  the  ferry 
saw  him  go  into  the  water,  and,  a  long 
time  after,  observed  his  clothes  to  be 
still  lying  upon  the  bank. 

Inquiry  was  made.  The  anxiety  was 
but  too  well  founded.  The  poor  hermit 
had  indeed  taken  his  last  bath.  It  was 
supposed  that  cramp  might  have  been 
induced  by  the  unwonted  chill  of  the 
atmosphere  or  water.  Still  the  body 
was  not  found  ;  the  depth  and  force  of 
the  current  just  below  being  exceeding- 
ly great. 

In  the  course  of  their  search,  they 
passed  onward  to  the  whirlpool.  There 
amid  those  boiling  eddies,  was  the 
pallid  corse,  making  fearful  and  rapid 
gyrations  upon  the  face  of  the  black 
waters.  At  some  point  of  suction,  it 
suddenly    plunged    and    disappeared. 


Again  emerging,  it  was  fearful  to  see 
it  leap  half  its  length  above  the  flood, 
and  with  a  f  ice  so  deadly  pale  pUy 
among  the  tossing  billows,  then  float 
motionless  as  if  exhausted,  and  aoon, 
returning  to  the  encounter,  iqpring, 
struggle,  and  contend,  like  a  mamac 
battling  with  mortal  foes. 

It  was  strangely  painful  to  think 
that  he  was  not  permitted  to  finds 
grave,  even  beneath  the  waters  he  had 
loved ;  that  all  the  gentleness  and  char- 
ity of  his  nature  should  be  changed  by 
death  to  the  fury  of  a  madman  j  and 
that  the  king  of  terrors,  who  brings  re- 
pose to  the  despot  and  the  man  of 
blood,  should  teach  warfBire  to  him  who 
had  ever  worn  the  meekness  of  the 
lamb.  •  For  days  and  nights  this  terri- 
ble purgatory  was  prolonged.  It  was 
on  l^e  21st  of  June  that,  after  many 
efforts,  they  were  enabled  to  bear  the 
weary  dead  back  to  his  desolate  cot- 
tage. 

There  they  found  his  faithful  dog 
guarding  the  door.  Heavily  must  the 
long  period  have  worn  away,  while  he 
watched  for  his  only  friend,  and  won- 
dered why  he  delayed  his  coming.  He 
scrutinized  the  approaching  group  sus- 
piciously, and  would  not  willingly  have 
given  them  admittance,  save  that  a  low 
stifled  wail  at  length  announced  his  in- 
tuitive knowledge  of  the  master  whom 
the  work  of  death  had  effectually  dis- 
guised from  the  eyes  of  men. 

In  his  chair  lay  the  guitar,  whose 
melody  was  probably  the  last  that  his 
ear  heard  on  earth.  There  were  also 
his  flute  and  violin,  his  portfolio  and 
books,'  scattered  and  open,  as  if  recent- 
ly used.  On  the  spread  table  was  the 
untasted  meal  for  noon,  which  he  had 
prepared  against  his  return  from  thai 
bath  which  had  proved  so  £ataL  It  was 
a  touching  sight — the  dead  hermit 
mourned  by  his  humble  retainers,  the 
poor  animals  who  loved  him,  and  ready 
to  be  laid  by  stranger  hands  in  a  for- 
eign grave. 

So  fell  this  singular  and  acoomplldi- 
ed  being,  at  the  early  age  of  twen^- 
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eight  Learned  in  the  knguages,  in 
the  arts  and  sciences,  improved  by  ex- 
tenore  travel,  gifted  by  personal  beau- 
ty and  a  feeling  heart,  the  motives  for 
this  estrangement  from  his  kind  are 
still  enveloped  in  mystery.  It  was, 
however,  known  that  he  was  a  native 
of  England,  where  his  father  was  a 
clergyman ;  that  he  received  from 
thence  ample  remittances  for  his  com- 
fort ;  and  that  his  name  was  Francis 
Abbot.  Tl\ese  facts  had  been  previous- 
ly ascertained  ;  but  no  written  papers 
were  found  in  his  cell,  to  throw  addi- 
tional light  upon  the  obscurity  in  which 
he  had  so  effectually.wrapi)ed  the  his- 
tory of  his  pilgrimage. 


"^W^^^^^MVWN 


TBS  LABOBIB. 

BT  WILLIAM  D.    OALLAOHBB. 

Stakd  up  —erect!    Thou  hast  the  form 
And  likeness  of  thy  God! — Who  more? 
A  soul  as  dauntless  'mid  the  storm 
Of  daily  life,  a  heart  as  warm 

And  pure,  as  breast  e'er  wore. 

What  then? — ^Thou  art  as  true  a  man 
As  moves  the  human  mass  among; 
As  much  a  part  of  the  great  plan 
That  with  creation's  dawn  began. 
As  any  of  the  throng.       ' 

Who  is  thine  enemy?    The  ins^h 

In  station,  or  in  wealth  the  chief? 
The  great,  who  coldly  pass  thee  by, 
With  proud  step  and  averted  eye? 
Nay?  nurse  not  such  belief. 

If  true  unto  thyself  thou  wast, 

What  were  the  proud  one's  scorn  to 
thee? 
A  feather  which  thou  mightest  cast 
Aside,  as  lightly  as  the  blast 
The  light  leaf  from  the  tree. 

No:  uncurbed  passions,  low  desires, 

Absence  of  noble  self-respect, 
Death,  in  the  breast's  consuming  fires, 
To  that  high  nature  which  inspires 
Forever,  till  thus  checked; — 
Oct  2. 


These  are  thine  enemies — thy  worst; 
They  chain  thee  to  thy  lowly  lot; 
Thy  labor  and  thy  life  accursed. 
O,  stand  erect,  and  from  them  burst. 
And  longer  suffer  not. 

Thou  art  thyself  thine  enemy: 

The   great! — what   better    they    than 

•      thou? 
As  theirs  is  not  thy  will  as  free? 
Has  God  with  equal  favors  thee 
Neglected  to  endow? 

True,   wealth  thou  hast   not — 'tis    but 
dust: 
Nor  place — uncertain  as  the  wind; 
But  what  thou  hast,   which,   with  thy 

crust 
And  water,  may  despise  the  lust. 
Of  both — ^a  noble  mind. 

With  this,  the  passions  ander  ban. 
True  faith,  and  holy  trust  in  God, 
Thou  art  the  peer  of  any  man. 
Look  up  then;  that  thy  little  span 
Of  life  may  be  well  trod. 


.*t»^^^^M' 


1CAB7XI«S  OF  mnCAN  CALOBIC. 

We  must  be  plain  with  our  readers. 
It  will  not  do  to  mince  matters  where 
questions  of  science  are  concerned. 
Dainty  people  will,  no  doubt,  object  to 
the  propositions  we  are  about  to  ad- 
vance. Nevertheless,  we  persist. 
Fearless  of  the  consequences,  utterly 
unawed  by  the  hisses  which  we  know 
will  ensue,  we  proceed  to  lay  down  the 
following  assertion  :  We  are  all  liv- 
ing stoves — walking  fireplaces — fuma^ 
ces  in  the  flesh. 

Now  we  do  not  intend  to  say  that 
any  one  can  light  a  cigar,  or  boil  an 
Qgg,  or  even  ignite  a  lucifer-match  at 
these  human  hearths.  Still,  we  re- 
peat^ these  bodies  of  outs  are  stoves — 
fireplaces — furnaces,  if  these  terms  can 
be  applied  to  any  apparatus  for  the  ex- 
press production  of  caloric.  And  is  not 
heat  produced  in  the  human  body  by  the 
union  of  oxygen  with  carbon,  just  the 
same  as  by  burning  wood  in  an  open 
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fireplace?  and  does  not  this  union 
take  place  in  tiie  capillaries  of  the 
blood-vessels  ? 

Bat,  granting  that  our  bodies  are 
veritable  stoves,  the  reader  will  desire 
to  know  where  we  procure  our  fuel. 
Fortunately,  our  coal  and  firewood 
are  stored  up  in  a  very  interesting 
form.  They  are  laid  before  us  in  the 
shape  of  bread  and  butter,  puddings 
and  pies;  rashers  of  bacon  for  the 
laborer,  and  haunches  of  venison,  or 
turtle-soup  for  the  epicure,  Instead 
of  being  brought  up  in  scuttles,  they 
are  presented  in  tureens,  dishes,  or 
tumblers,  or  all  of  them,  in  pleasant 
succession. 

In  fact,  whenever  you  send  a  per- 
son an  invitation  to  dinner,  you  vir- 
tually request  the  honor  of  his  com- 
pany to  take  fuel ;  and  when  you  see 
him  enthusiastically  employed  on  your 
dainties,  you  know  that  he  is  literally 
"Shoveling"  fuel  into  his  corporeal 
stove.  The  ultimate  form  in  which 
this  fael  ia  burnt  in  the  capOlaries  is 
that  of  carbon,  with  a  little  hydrogen 
and  sulphur;  but  we  swallow  it  in  the 
shape  of  fat,  starch,  sugar,  alcohol, 
and  other  less  inflammatory  compounds. 
By  far  the  most  heating  of  these  sub- 
stances is  fat;  ten  pounds  of  this 
material,  imported  into  your  stove, 
will  do  as  much  work — that  is,  will 
produce  as  much  warmth,  as  twenty- 
five  pounds  of  starch,  twenty-five  of 
sugar,  or  even  twenty-six  of  spirits. 

And  a  pleasant  thing  it  is  t6  observe 
how  sagaciously  the  instinct  of  man 
has  fastened  upon  the  articles  which 
will  best  sapply  him  with  the  species 
of  fuel  he  requires.  The  Esquimaux 
is  extremely  partial  to  oily  fare.  He 
does  not  know  why.  He  never  heard 
of  the  doctrine  of  animal  heat  But 
he  feels  intuitively  that  bear's  grease 
and  blubber  are  the  things  for  him. 
Condemn  him  to  live  on  potatoes  or 
Indian  com,  the  poor  fellow  would 
resent  the  cruelty  as  much  as  an  alder- 
man of  the  old  school  if  sentenced  to 
subsist  on  water-gruel  alone. 


And  the.  savage  would  be  perfectlj 
right.  Exposed  as  he  is  to  the  fierce 
cold  of  a  northern  sky,  every  object 
around  him  plundering  him  of  his 
caloric  incessantly,  what  he  needs  is 
plenty  of  oily  food,  because  from  this 
he  can  produce  the  greatest  quantity  of 
heat.  On  the  other  hand,  the  native 
of  the .  tropics,  equally  ignorant  of 
animal  chemistry,  eschews  the  fiery 
diet  which  his  climate  renders  appro- 
priate, and  keeps  himself  cool  on  lioe, 
or  dates,  or  watery  fruits. 

Hence  we  see  the  reason  why  a 
very  stout  man,  if  deprived  of  food, 
can  keep  up  hi^  corporeal  fires  for  a 
longer  time  than  a  slender  one.  Hu- 
man fat  is  fuel  laid  away  for  use.  It 
constitutes  a  hoard  of  combustible 
material  upon  which  the  owner  may 
draw  whenever  his  ordinary  supplies 
are  intercepted.  Let  all  plump  per- 
sons rejoice.  We  offer  them  our 
hearty,  perhaps  somewhat  envious  con- 
gratulations. They,  at  any  rate,  are 
prepared  to  stand  a  long  siege  from 
cold. 

For  the  same  reason,  animals  which 
hybernate^  like  the  bear,  jerboa,  mar- 
mot, dormouse,  bat,  and  others,  genei^ 
ally  grow  plump '^  before  they  retire 
into  winter  quarters.  Upon  their  cap- 
ital of  fat  they  subsist  during  their 
lethergy,  the  respiration  being  les- 
sened, the  pulse  reduced  to  a  few 
beats  per  minute,  and  the  temperature 
perhaps  nearly  to  the  freezing  point 
But,  when  the  season  of  torpor  ter- 
minates, they  issue  from  their  caves 
and  burrows  meagre,  and  ravenous, 
having  burnt  up  their  stock  of  fuel. 
Bruin  himself  appearing  to  be  anxious 
to  defraud  the  perfumers  of  the  un- 
guent which  is  so  precious  in  their 
eyes. 

But  perhaps  the  most  striking  fea- 
ture in  this  warmth-producing  ap- 
paratus within  us  is  the  self-regulating 
power  which  it  possesses.  The  fires 
on  our  domestic  hearths  decline  at  any 
one  moment  and  augment  at  anoth«". 
Sometimes  the  mistress  of   the  house 
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direatenB  to  faint  on  account  of  ex- 
oesaive  heat ;  sometimes  the  master  en- 
deavors to  improve  the  temperature  by 
a  passionate  use  of  the  poker,  with  an 
occasional  growl  respecting  the  exces- 
sive cold. 

Were  such  irregularities  to  prevail 
unchecked  in  our  fleshy  stoves,  we 
ihonld  suffer  considerable  annoyance. 
After  a  meal  of  very  inflammatory 
materials,  or  an  hour  spent  in  extraor- 
dinary exertion,  the  gush  of  caloric 
might  throw  the  system  into  a  state  of 
high  fever.  How  is  this  prevented  ? 
In  some  of  our  artificial  stoves,  little 
doors  or  slides  are  employed  to  con- 
trol the  admission  of  air ;  in  furnaces 
connected  with  steam-engines,  we  may 
have  dampers  which  will  accomplish 
the  same  purpose  by  the  ingenious 
workings'  of  the  machine  itsell 

But  neither  doors  nor  dampers, 
pokers  nor  stokers,  can  be  employed  in 
the  bodily  apparatus.  If,  on  the  one 
hand,  our  human  fires  should  begin  to 
flag  firom  undue  expenditure  of  heat, 
the  appetite  speaks  out  sharply,  and 
compels  the  owner  to  look  around  for 
fuel.  Hunger  rings  the  bell,  and 
orders  up  coal  in  the  shape  of  savory 
meats.  Or,  should  the  summons  be 
neglected,  the  garnered  fat,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  thrown  into  the  grate  to  keep 
the  furnace  in  play. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  heat  of 
the  body  should  become  tmreasonably 
intense,  a  very  cunning  process  of  re- 
duction is  adopted.  When  a  sub- 
stance grows  too  hot,  the  simplest 
method  of  bringing  it  into  a  cooler 
frame  is  to  sprinkle  it  with  water. 
This  is  precisely  what  occurs  in  our 
human  frames.  For  no  sooner  does 
I  our  internal  heat  rise  above  its  stand- 
ard height  than  the  perspiration  tubes, 
with  their  six  or  seven  millions  of 
cqpenings,  indignant  at  the  event,  begin 
to  pour  out  Uieir  fluid,  so  as  to  bathe 
the  surface  of  the  whole  body.  When- 
ever, therefore,  a  man  becomes  over- 
heated by  working,  running,  fighting. 


making  furious  speeches,  or  other  vio- 
lent exertion,  he  invariably  resorts  to 
this  method  of  quenching  the  heat  by 
"  pouring  on  water."  ^ 

What  shall  we  say,  then,  good 
reader  1  .  Speaking  seriously,  and  look- 
ing at  the  question  &om  a  mere  hu- 
man point  of  view,  could  any  project 
appear  more  hopeless  than  one  for 
burning  fuel  in  a  soft,  delicate  fabric 
like  the  human  body — ^a  fabric  com- 
posed for  the  most  part  of  fluids — a 
fabric  which  might  be  easily  scorched 
by  excess  of  heat  or  damaged  by  ex- 
cess of  coldl  Does  it  not  seem 
strange  that  a  stove  should  have  flesh' 
for  its  walls,  veins  for  its  flues,  and 
skin  for  its  covering  ?  Yet  here  is  an 
apparatus  which,  as  if  by  magic,  pro- 
duces a  steady  stream  of  heat — ^not 
trickling  penuriously  from  its  foun- 
tains, but  flowing  on  day  and  night, 
winter  and  summer,  witiliout  a  mo- 
ment's cessation,  fix>m  January  to 
December. 

Carry  this  splendid  machine  to  the 
coldest  regions  on  the  globe,  set  it  up 
where  the  frosts  are  so  crushing  that 
nature  seems  to  be  trampled  dead,  still 
it  pours,  out  its  mysterious  supplies 
with  imabated  profusion.  It  is  an  ap- 
paratus, too,  which  does  its  work  un- 
watched,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  un- 
aided. The  very  fuel  which  is  thrown 
into  it  in  random  heaps,  is  internally 
sifted  and  sorted,  so  that  the  true  com- 
bustible elements  are  conveyed  to  their 
place  and  applied  to  their  duty  with 
unerring  precision. 

No  hand  is  needed  to  trim  its  firep, 
to  temper  its  glow,  to  remove  its  asheF. 
Smoke  there  is  none,  spark  there  is 
none,  flame  there  is  none.  All  is  so 
delicately  managed  that  the  fairest 
skin  is  neither  shriveled  nor  blackened 
by  the  burning  vdthin.  Is  this  ap- 
paratus placed  in  circumstances  which 
rob  it  too  fast  of  its  caloric?  Then 
the  appetite  becomes  clamorous  for 
food,  and,  in  satisfying  its  demands, 
the  fleshy  stove  is  silently  replenished. 
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Or,  are  we  placed  in  peril  from  supera- 
bundant warmth?  Then  the  tinj 
flood-gates  of  perspiration  are  flung 
open,  and  the  surface  is  laid  under 
water  until  the  fires  within  are  reduced 
to  their  wonted  level. 

Ajssailed  on  the  one  hand  hy  heat, 
the  boaj  reaistB  the.  attack,  if  resis- 
tance is  possible,  until  the  store  of 
moisture  is  dissipated  ;  assailed  on  the 
other  by  cold,  it  keeps  the  enemy  at 
bay  until  the  hoarded  stock  of  fuel  is 
expended.  Thus  protected,  thus  pro- 
visioned, let  us  fusk  whether  these  hu- 
man hearths  are  not  entitled  to  rank 
among  the  standing  marvels  of  crea- 
tion )  for  is  it  not  startling  to  find 
that,  let  the  climate  be  mild  or  rigor- 
ous, let  the  wiud  blow  from  the  sultry 
desert,  or  come  loaded  with  pqjar  sleet, 
let  the  fluctuations  of  temperature  be 
as  violent  as  they  may  without  us, 
there  shall  still  be  a  calm,  unchanging, 
undying  summer  within  us  9 
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CHABLSS  SPBAGUB.  ^ 

It  came  from  Heaven — its  power  arch- 
angels knew. 

When  this  fair  globe  first  rounded  to 
their  view; 

When  the  young  sun  revealed  the  glori- 
ous scene 

Where  oceans  gathered  and  where  lands 
grew  green; 

When  the  dead  dust  in  joyful  myriads 
swarmed, 

And  man,  the  dod,  with  God's  own 
breath  was  wanned: 

It  reigned  in  Eden — when  that  man  first 
woke. 

Its  kindling  influence  from  his  eyeballs 
spoke; 

No  roving  childhood,  no  exploring 
youth, 

Led  him  along,  till  wonder  chilled  to 
truth; 

Full-formed  at  once,  his  subject  would 
be  trod, 

And  gazed  upon  the  labors  of  his  Grod; 


On  all,  by  turns,  his  ohartared  ^anea 

was  cast, 
While  each  pleased  best  as  each  appeared 

the  last; 
But  when  she  came,  in  nature's  blameless 

pride, 
Bone  of  his  bone,  his  heaven-anointad 

biide. 
All  meaner  objects  faded  from  hia  sii^t. 
And  sense  turned  giddy  with  the  new 

delight: 
Those    diarmed  his  eye,   but  tliiB   en- 
tranced his  soul, 
Another    self,    queen-wonder    ol     the 

whole! 
Bapt  at  the  view,  in  ecstasy  he  stood. 
And,  like  his  Maker,  saw  that  all  was 

good. 
It    reigned    in  Eden — in  that  heavy 

hour 
When    the    arch-tempter    sought     our 

mother's  bower, 
Its  thrilling  Chann  her  yielding  heari 

assailed, 
And  e'en  o'er  dread  Jehovah's  word  pre- 
vailed. « 
There  the  fair  tree  in  fatal  beauty  grew, 
And  hung  its  mystic  apples  to  her  view; 
*<Eat!"  breathed  the  fiend,  beneath  his 

serpent  guise; 
"Te  shall  know  all  things;  gather  and  be 

wise!" 
Sweet  on   her  ear    the  wily   falsehood 

stole. 
And  roused  the  ruling  passion  of  her 

souL 
''Te  shall  become  like  God!"— transoeo- 

dent  fate! 
That  Ood's  command  fozgot,  she  plucked 

and  ate;  I 

Ate,  and  her  partner  lured  to  share  the  J 

crime,  I 

Whose  woe,  the  legend  saith,  must  lira  J 

through  time. 
For  this  they  shrank  before  the  Aven* 

ger's  faoe; 
For  this  he  drove  them  from  the  saflrad 

place; 
For  this  came  down  the  universal  lot, 
To  weep,  to  wander,  die,  and  be  foigoi. 
It  came  from  heaven — ^it  reigned  ia 

Eden's  shadesr— 
It  roves  on  earth,   and  eveiy  walk  in-. 

vades: 
Childhood    and  age  alike  its  infiaoiM 

own; 
It  haunts  the  beggar's  nook,  the  mon- 
arch's throne; 
Hangs  o'er  the  cradle,  leans  above  the 

bier, 
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Gaaed  on  old  Babel's  tower,  and  lingen 
liere. 
To    aU  that's  lofty,  ail  that's  low,  it 
tarns; 
With   terror  curdles,   and  with  raptare 

boms; 
Now  feelB  a  seraph's  throb,   now,  less 

than  man's; 
A  reptile  tortures  and  a  planet  scans; 
Now  idly  joins  in   life's  poor   passing 

jars, 
Now  shsJces  creation  off,  and  soars  be- 
yond the  stars. 
Tu  Curiosity — who  hath  not  felt 
Its  spirit,  and  before  its  altar  knelt? 
lathe  pleased  infant  see  the  power  ex- 
pand, 
When  first  the  coral  fills  his  little  hand; 
Throned  in  his  mother's  lap,  he  dries 

each  tear, 
As  her  sweet  legend  falls  upon  his  ear; 
Next  it  assails  him  in  his  top's  strange 

hum. 
Breathes  in  his  whistle,  echoes  in  his 

drum; 
Each   gilded  toy,  that  doting  love  be- 
stows, 
He  longs  to  break,  and  every  spring  ex- 
pose. 
Placed  by  your  hearth,  with  what  de- 
light he  pores 
O'er  the  bright  pages  of   his  pictured 

stores! 
How  oft  he  steals  upon  vour  graver  task, 
Ot  this  to  tell  you,  or  of  that  to  ask! 
Andy  when  the  waning  hour  to  bed-ward 

bids. 
Though  gentle  sleep  sit  waiting  on  his 

lids. 
How  winningly  he  pleads,  to  win  you 

o'er 
That  he  may  read  one  little  storr  more! 
Nor  yet  iJone  to  toys  and  taJes  con- 
fined. 
It  sits,  dark  brooding,  o'er  his  embryo 

mind: 
Take  him  between  your  knees,  peruse 

his  face. 
While  aU  you  knaw,  or  think  you  know, 

you  trace; 
Tell  him  who  spoke  creation  into  birth. 
Arched  the  broad  heavens,  and  spread 

the  rolling  earth; 
Who  formed  a  pathway  for  the  obedient 

sun. 
And  bade  the  seasons  in  their  circles 

•run; 
Who  filled  the  air,  the  forest,  and  the 
flood, 


And  gave  man  all,  for  comfort  or  for 

food; 
Tell  him  they  sprang  at  CKkI's  creating 

nod — 
He  stops  you  short  with,  "Father  who 

made  God?" 
Thus  through  life's  page  we  mark  the 

power 
That  masters   man    in  every  changing 

hour. 
It  tempts  him  from  the  blandishments 

of  home. 
Mountains  to  dimb  and  frozen  seas  to 

roam; 
By  air-blown  bubbles  buoyed,   it  bids 

himnse. 
And    hang,    an    atom,  in  the  vaulted 

skies;, 
Lured  by  its  charm,  it  sits  and  leams  to 

trace 
The  midnight  wandering  of  the  orbs  of 

space; 
Boldly  he  knocks  at    wisdom's  inmost 

gate. 
With  nature    counsels,   and  communes 

with  fate; 
Below,  above,   o'er  all  he  dares  to  rove, 
In  all   finds  God,  and  finds  that  God  all 

love. 
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THE  NILE. 

For  many  an  hour  have  I  stood  up- 
on the  city-orowning  citadel  of  Cairo, 
and  gazed  unweariedly  on  the  scene  of 
matchless  beauty  and  wonder  that  lay 
stretched  beneath  my  view — cities  and 
ruins  of  cities,  palm-forests  and  green 
savannas,  gardens,  and  palaces,  and 
groves  of  olive.  On  one  side,  the 
boundless  desert,  with  its  pyramids ; 
on  the  other,  the  land  of  Goshen,  with 
its  luxuriant  plains,  stretching  for  away 
to  the  horizon.  Yet  this  is  an  exotic 
land !  That  river,  winding  like  a 
serpent  through  its  paradise,  has 
brought  it  from  far  regions,  unknown 
to  man.  That  strange  and  richly- 
varied  panorama  has  had  a  long 
voyage  of  it !  Those  quiet  plains  have 
tumbled  down  the  cataracts;  those 
demure  gardens  have  flirted  with  the 
Isle  of    Flowers,   five  hundred  miles 
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away ;  and  those  very  pyramids  have 
floated  down  the  waves  of  the  Nile. 
In  short,  to  speak  chemically,  that 
river  is  a  solution  of.  Ethiopia's  richest 
regions,  and  that  vast  country  is 
merely  a  precipitate. 

The  sources  of  the  Nile  are  as  much 
involved  in  mystery  as  every  thing 
else  connected  with  this  strange 
country.  The  statue,  under  which  it 
was  represented,  was  carved  out  of 
black  marble,  to  denote  its  Ethiopian 
origin,  but  crowned  with  thorns,  to 
symbolize  the  difficulty  of  approaching 
its  fountain-head.  It  reposed  appro- 
priately on  a  sphinx,  the  type  of  enig- 
mas ;  the  delphins  and  crocodiles  dis- 
ported at  its  feet.  The  pursuit  has 
baffled  the '  scrutiny  and  self-devotion 
of  modem  enterprise  ae  efleotually  as 
it  did  the  inquisitiveness  of  ancient 
despots,  the  theories  of  ancient  philos- 
ophers. I  have  conversed  with  slave- 
dealers  who  were  familiar  with  Abjrs- 
sinia,  as  fieir  as  the  Qalla  country,  and 
their  information  was  bounded  by  the 
vague  word  south — still  from  the  south 
gushed  the  great  river. 

From  the  junction  of  the  Taocaze 
or  Astaboras,  the  Nile  runs  a  course  of 
upwards  of  twelve  hundred  miles  to 
the  sea,  without  one  tributary  stream. 
During  this  career,  it  is  exposidd  to  the 
evaporation  of  a  burning  sun,  drawn 
off  into  a  thousand  canals,  absorbed 
by  porous  and  thirsty  banks,  drunk  by 
every  living  tiling,  from  the  crocodile 
to  the  pasha,  from  the  papyrus  to  the 
palm-tree;  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  it 
seems  to  pour  into  the  sea  a  wider 
stream  than  it  displays  between  the 
cataracts  a  thousand  miles  away. 

The  Nile  is  all  in  all  to  the  Egyp- 
tian ;  if  it  withheld  its  waters  for  a 
week,  his  countiy  would  become  a 
desert  It  waters  and  enriches  his 
fields,  it  supplies  his  harvest,  and  then 
carries  off  its  produce  to  the  sea.  He 
drinks  of  itj  he  fishes  in  it;  he 
travels  on  it.  It  is  his  slave,  and  used 
to  be  his  god.  Egyptian  mythology 
recognized  it  in  the  Croative  Principle, 


and,  very  poetically,  engaged  it  in  eter- 
nal war  with  the  desert,  under  the 
name  of  Typhon,  or  the  destractiTe 
principle. 

The  Arab  looks  upon  all  men  as 
aliens  who  were  not  fortunate  enoogh 
to  be  bom  beside  the  Nile;  and  the 
traveler  is  soon  talked  into  ahdief 
that  it  affords  the  most  delicions  water 
in  the  world.  Shiploiids  of  it  are  an- 
nually sent  to  Constantinople,  where  it 
IB  in  great  request 

The  natives  dignify  their  beloved 
river  with  the  titie  of  ''El  Bahr,"  the 
sea,  and  pass  one  third  of  their  lives 
in  watching  the  flow,  and  the  re- 
mainder in  watching  the  ebb,  of  its 
mighty  tida  The  inundation  begins 
in  May,  attains  its  full  height  in 
August,  and  thenceforth  dixmnishes 
uni^  freshly  swollen  the  following 
year. 

The  stream  is  economized  within  its 
channel  until  it  reaches  Egypt,  when 
it  spreads  abroad  over  the  vast  valley. 
Then  it   is  that  the  ooontry  presenti 
the  most  striking  of  its  Protean  as- 
pects :    it    becomes    an    archipelaggiy 
studded    with    green     islands,     and 
bounded  only  by  the  chain  of  Libyan 
Hills  and  tiie    purple  range  of  the 
Mokattan   Mountains.      Every  island 
is  crowned  with  a  village,    or  an  an- 
tique temple,  and  shadowy  with  pahn- 
trees,   or  acacia  groves.     Every  city    i 
becomes  a  Yenice,  and  the  bazaars  dis- 
play their  richest  and  gayest  cloths  and 
tapestries  to  the  illuminations  that  are    i 
reflected  from  the  streaming  streets,    i 
The  earth  is  sheltered  from  the  bun-    I 
ing  sun,  under  the  oool,  bright  veil  of 
water ;   the  labor  of  the  husbandman 
is  suspended:  it  is  the  season  ofuni- 
venud    festivity.     Boatmen  alone  aie 
busy ;  but  it  would  seem   to  be  pleat- 
ant   business ;   for  the  sound  of  mmac 
is  never  silent  beneitth   those   larg^  j 
white,  wing-like  sails,  that  now  glitter  ; 
in  the  moonlight,  and  now  gleam  nid- 
dily,   reflecting    the    fragrant    watdh 
fires  on  the  deck. 

In  one  place,  you  oome  upon  a  float- 
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xng  fair,  held  in  boats,  flushed  wiUi 
punted  lanterns,  and  flattering  with 
gaj  flags.  In  another,  a  bridal  pro- 
cession is  gliding  by,  as  her  friends 
oonvey  some  bride,  with  mirth  and 
music,  to  her  bridegroom.  On  one 
island  yon  find .  a  dbawled  and  tur- 
baned  group  of  bearded  men,  smoking 
their  c^boaques  and  sipping  oofiee; 
and  on  another  a  merry  band  of  Arab 
girls  dancing  to  the  mnsic  of  their 
own  wild  song. 

A  great  part  of  this  picture  is  of 
rare  occorrenoe,  however,  the^  inunda- 
tion seldom  rising  to  a  height  greater 
than  what  is  necessary-  for  purposes  of 
irrigation,  and  presenting,  alas  !  rather 
the  appearance  of  a  swamp  than  of  an 
archipelago. 


-•^M^^VVVW^**^ 


JOSSFEIITB. 


The  peace  ratified  by  the  treaty  of 
Amiens  m  1802  threw  open  the  Continent 
io  trsTelen  from  England.  There  were 
thousands  in  that  country  who  were  great 
admirera  of  Napoleon.  The  Tuilleries, 
Bt.  Cloud,  and  Malmaison  were  conse- 
qaently  ever  thronged  with  illustrious 
slarangers  from  the  island  with  which 
F'ranoe  had  so  long  been  engaged  in  war. 
Thus  celebrated  statesman,  Mr.  Fox, 
srith  Lord  and  Lady  Holland,  Lord 
BSrskine,  and  several  others  of  the  most 
lastingmshed  of  the  English  nobility, 
irer«  viait^ig  Paris,  and  one  morning 
rere  at  a  breakfast  party  at  Madame 
Etecsameb's.  Breakfast  was  nearly  con- 
locled,  when  the  sounds  of  a  horseman 
^Ailoping  into  the  court-yard  were 
lettJrd.  Eugene  Beauhamais  was  im- 
mediately after  announced.  After  a 
yvr  words  of  regret  expressed  to  the 
Illy  of  the  house  for  having  arrived  so 
kfte,  lie  turned  to  Mr.  Fox  and  said, 
I  liope,  sir,  soon  to  indemnify  my- 
ir  fbr  the  loss  of  your  sociel^  which 
li&^e  this  morning  sustained.  I  am 
PSDmissioned  by  my  mother  to  attend 


you  to  Malmaison.  The  carriages  will 
be  here  in  a  few  moments  which  are  for 
the  accommodation  of  you  and  your 
friends,  when  you  can  resolve  on  leav- 
ing so  many  charms  as  must  detain  you 
hera  I  shall,  with  much  pleasure,  act 
as  your  guide." 

The  carriages  of  the  first  consul  soon 
arrived,  and  the  whole  party  proceeded 
to  Malmaison.  Josephine  received  her 
guests  with  that  courtesy  and  refined 
cordiality  in  which  she  was  unrivaled. 
Bonaparte,  knowing  the  powerful  in- 
fluence of  the  illustrious  English  states- 
man, was  very  desirous  that  he  should 
receive  a  favorable  impression  from  his 
visit.  It  required  but  little  efibrt  on 
the  part  of  Josephine  to  excel  in  the 
art  of  pleasing.  She  banished  all  pa^ 
rade,  and  received  her  guests  as  fanuly 
friends.  The  day  was  spent  at  Mal- 
mauBon,  and  Mr.  Fox  afterward  stated 
that  he  retired  from  the  visit  enchant- 
ed with  the  elegance  and  grace  of  all 
that  he  saw  and  heard. 

Ten  years  had  passed,  during  which 
France  had  been  in  a  state  of  constant 
warfare.  The  short  peace  which  suc- 
ceeded the  treaty  of  Amiens  filled  Paris 
with  the  best  society  of  Europe.  Ex- 
travagance and  dissipation  reigned  in 
the  metropolis.  But  in  those  scenes*  of 
dissipation,  neither  Kapoleon,nor  Jose- 
phine ever  made  their  appearance.  His 
mind  was  ever  engrossed  with  the  mag- 
nificent plans  he  was  forming  and  the 
deeds  he  was  achieving.  Josephine 
was  equally  engaged  in  watching  over 
the  interests  of  her  husband,  and  in 
gaining  and  confirming  friends  to  his 
cause. 

On  the  18th  of  May,  1804,  by  a  de- 
cree of  the  senate.  Napoleon  was  de- 
clared Emperor  of  France.  The  decree 
was  sent  out  to  the  various  depart- 
ments for  the  action  of  the  peopla 
The  result  was,  that  3,5712,329  voted  in 
the  affirmative,  while  but  2,569  were  in 
the  negativa  A  more  unanimous  ex- 
pression of  a  nation's  will  history  never 
has  recorded.  The  day  after  his  ele- 
vation to  the  imperial  throne,  the  em- 
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peror  held  a  grand  levee  at  the  Tuille- 
rieSy  and  Josephine,  with  many  fears 
darkening  this  hour  of  exultation,  made 
her  first  appearance  as  the  Empress  of 
France.  The  decree  announcing  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte  to  be  the  emperor  of 
France  also  declared  that  the  imperial 
dignity  should  be  hereditary  in  his  fam- 
ily. The  empress  struggled  against  her 
fears,  but  her  heart  was  heavy,  and  she 
found  but  little  joy  upon  this  high  pin- 
nacle of  power.  She  also  plainly  fore^ 
saw  that  the  throne  of  her  husband, 
apparently  so  gorgeous  and  massive, 
was  erected  upon  a  very  frail  founda- 
tion. 

At  the  grand  levee  held  upon  this 
occasion,  the  assembly  was  the  most 
brilliant  and  numerous  that  had  ever 
yet  been  witnessed  in  Paris.  The  re- 
nown of  Napoleon  now  fiOiled  the  world, 
and  noted  men  from  every  land 
thronged  his  saloons.  Josephine  found 
herself  elevated  to  the  position  of  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  queens  of  Eu- 
rope. The  power  of  her  husband  was 
superior  to  that  of  any  surrounding 
monarchs,  and  she  received  the  homage 
of  all  as  occupying  an  elevation  such  as 
no  queen  had  ever  attained  before. 

The  second  of  December,  1804,  was 
appointed  for  the  ceremony  of  corona- 
tion. The  pageant  was  to  take  place 
in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame.  The 
pope  came  from  Kome  to  place  the 
crown  upon  this  lofty,  though  plebeian 
brow.  Fpr  ten  centuries  such  an  hon- 
or had  not  been  conferred  upon  any 
monarch.  The  day  was  clear  and  brill- 
iant, but  intensely  cold.  The  venera- 
ble walls  of  Notre  Dame  had  never  be- 
fore witnessed  such  luxury  and  such 
magnificence  as  was  now  displayed. 
Carriages  glittering  with  gold  and 
purple  trappings;  horses  proudly  car 
parisoned ;  officers  in  the  richest  uni- 
tbrms,  and  in  court  dresses  sumptuous-, 
ly  embroidered  ;  servants  in  most  gor- 
geous liveries ;  and  a  waving  sea  of  os- 
trich plumes,  bewildered  the  multitude 
with  the  unwonted  splendor. 

The  empress  appeared  in  a  robe  of 


white  satin,  embroidered  with  gold,  ai 
profusely  ornamented  with  diamond 
A  mantle  of  crimson  velvet,  lined  wit 
satin  and  ermine,  floated  over  k 
shoulders,  and  golden  bees  dosteR 
over  the  dress.  The  coronaticA  jewe 
consisted  of  a  crow%  a  diadem,  and 
girdle.  The  coronation  crown  ooosis 
ed  of  eight  golden  branches,  four  i 
imitation  of  palm,  and  four  of  myrti 
leaves.  The  dew-drops  glittmng  upo 
this  foliage  were  brilliant  diamond 
A  golden-corded  band  surroonded  tli 
crown,  embellished  with  eight  ver 
large  emeralds.  The  bandeau  indosiii 
the  head  glittered  resplendent  wili 
amethysts.  This  was  the  coronalia 
crown,  which  was  used  only  upon  stal 
occasions.  The  diadem,  which  was  fio 
more  ordinary  service,  was  composed  c 
four  rows  of  pearls  interlaoed  with  dii 
monds.  In  front  were  several  vei] 
large  brilliants,  one  of  which  weigiiat 
one  hundred  and  forty-nine  gnuos 
The  ceinture  or  girdle  was  of  pnn 
gold,  so  pure  as  to  be  quite  elastic,  em 
bellished  with  thirty-nine  roae-colorsc 
diamonds. 

Napoleon  wore  a  close  dress  of  whib 
velvet,  embroidered  in  gold,  with  dia 
mond  buttons.  His  stockings  were  oi 
white  silk.  'Hie  robe  and  mantle  wen 
of  crimson  velvety  richly  Mnbroidend 
in  gold  and  embellished  with  diamondiL 
Napoleon  seemed  to  regret  the  vast  ei- 
pense  attending  this  di^laj,  while  al 
the  same  time  he  was  conscions  of  ito 
importance  to  impress  the  minds  of  the 
Parisians.  The  emperor  was  proliiSB 
in  expenditure  to  promote  the  grandeur 
and  glory  of  the  nation,  but  very  frugal 
in  his  personal  expenses. 

The  imperial  carriage,  constructed  ex- 
pressly for  the  occasion,  was  the  moit 
exquisite  piece  of  workmanship  Paiii- 
ian  ingenuity  could  devise.  It  vw 
drawn  by  eight  bay  horses.  The  pin- 
ding  was  en^rely  of  glass.  As  the  em- 
peror and  empress  entered  the  caniage^ 
they  both,  by  mistake,  sat  down  with 
their  backs  toward  the  horses.  Jow- 
phine,  immediately  perceiving  the  ^RV, 
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lightly  changed  her  seat,  at  the  same 
time  saying  smilingly  to  her  husband, 
as  she  pointed  to  the  rich  cushion  at 
her  side,  ^'  Mon  ami  !  unless  you  prefer 
riding  vis-a-vis,  this  is  your  seat" 
Napoleon  laughed  heartily  at  the  blun- 
der, and  changed  his  seat.  Double  files 
of  infantry  lined  the  route  of  more  than 
a  mile  and  a  half,  extending  from  the 
Tnilleries  to  Notre  Dame.  Ten  thou- 
sand horsemen,  in  most  gorgeous  uni- 
forms, attended  the  carriages.  Half  a 
million  of  spectators  thronged  the  way, 
crowding  the  windows  and  balconies, 
clustered  upon  the  house-tops,  and  fill- 
ing up  every  space  from  whence  any 
view  of.  the  cortege  could  be  gained.* 
The  air  was  filled  with  the  martial 
strains  of  a  thousand  bands,  with  the 
thunders  of  innomerable  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery, and  with  the  enthusiastic  accla- 
mationfl  of  the  vast  multitude.  A 
pagoant  more  sublime  this  world  per- 
haps has  never  witnessed. 

The  throne,  which  was  hung  with 
crimson  velvet,  was  overarched  with 
a  canopy  of  the  same  rich  material.  It 
was  ascended  by  twenty-two  circular 
steps,  which  was  covered  with  blue 
cloth,  studed  with  golden  bees.  The 
most  illustrious  officers  of  the  empire 
crowded  the  stairs.  Napoleon  and  Jo- 
sephine sat,  side  by'  side,  upon  the 
throne.  The  religious  ceremony  occu- 
pied nearly  four  hours.  It  was  inter- 
spersed with  the  most  soul-stirring 
music  from  martial  bands  and  from 
more  than  three  hundred  vocal  per- 
formers. When  the  pope  was  about 
to  place  the  crown  upon  the  brow  of 
the  emperor.  Napoleon  took  it  from 
him,  and  placed  it,  with  his  own  hands, 
upon  his  head.  He  then  took  it  off 
and  crowned  the  empress,  also  with  his 
own  hands,  fixing  his  eye  proudly,  yet 
moet  tenderly,  upon  her.  The  heavy 
crown  was  soon  after  laid  upon  a  cush- 
ion, while  a  smaller  diadem  was  placed 
upon  the  head  of  Josephine.  She 
kzieeled  before  her  illustrious  consort 
as  he  placed  the  crown  of  France  upon 
her  brow.  After  remaining  for  a  mo- 
Oct.  3.  • 


ment  in  silence  in  the  posture  of  prayer, 
with  her  hands  folded  over  her  bosom, 
she  then  gracefully  rose,  her  eyes  swim- 
ming in  tears,  and  turned  to  her  hus- 
band with  a  look  of  gratitude  and  of 
love  which  the  emperor  feelingly  re- 
cognized. It  was  a  touching  scene, 
and  tn  that  moment  were  clustered  the 
memories  of  years. 

But  the  day  was  not  without  its  mo> 
ments  of  anguish  for  Josephine.  In 
the  brief  speech  which  the  emperor 
made  upon  the  occasion,  he  said,  <<  My 
descendants  will  long  sit  upon  this 
throne."  These  wonls  were  as  a  dag- 
ger to  the  h(>art  ot  the  empress.  She 
knew  Napoleon's  intense  desire  for  an 
heir.  She  knew  how  strong  the  desire 
in  France  was  that  he  should  have  a  son 
to  whom  to  transmit  his  throne.  She 
knew  how  much  had  been  said  respect- 
ing the  necessity  of  a  divorce.  The 
most  infamous  proposals  had  been  urged 
upon  her  by  pretended  friends,  even  by 
one  of  the  brothers  of  Napoleon,  that 
she  might,  by  unfaithfulness  to  him, 
obviate  the  necessity  of  Napoleon's 
seeking  another  bride.  This  sentiment, 
uttered  upon  the  day  of  coronation, 
filled  her  heart  with  fear  and  anguish. 

The  shades  of  evening  had  fallen  up- 
on the  swarming  city,  and  all  the 
streets  of  the  metropolis  and  the  broad 
fEusade  of  the  Tuilleries  were  glittering 
with  illuminations,  when  the  emperor 
and  empress  returned  to  the  palace. 
Josephine,  overcome  with  the  conflict- 
ing emotions  which  the  day  had  ex- 
cited, retired  to  her  apartment,  and, 
falling  upon  her  knees,  with  tears  im- 
plored the  guidanee  of  the  King  of 
kings.  Napoleon  hastened  to  his  room, 
exclaiming  impatiently  to  an  attendant 
as  he  entered,  *^  Off,  off  with  these  con- 
founded trappings  !"  He  threw  the 
mantle  into  one  comer  of  the  room,  and 
the  gorgeous  robe  into  another,  and, 
thus  violently  disencumbering  himself, 
declared  that  hours  of  such  mortal  te- 
diousness  he  had  never  encountered  be- 
fore. 

Josephine,  in  her  ipmonstrances  with 
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Napoleon  against  assuming  the  crown, 
predicted,  with  almost  prophetic  accu- 
racy, the  consequences  which  would  en- 
sue. "  Will  not  jour  power,"  she  wrote 
to  him,  "opposed,  as  to  a  certainty  it 
must  be,  by  the  neighboring  states, 
draw  you  into  war  with  them  1  This 
will  probably  end  in  their  ruin,  *Will 
not  their  neighbors,  beholding  these 
effects,  combine  for  your  destruction  1 
While  abroad  such  is  the  state  of 
things,  at  home  how  numerous  the  en- 
vious and  discontented  !  How  many 
plots  to  disconcert,  and  how  many  con- 
spiracies to  puniBk" 

Soon  after  the  coronation,  Josephine 
was  one  morning  in  her  garden,  when 
an  intimate  friend  called  to  see  her. 
She  saluted  the  empress  by  the  title  of 
Your  Majesty.  "  Ah  !"  she  exclaimed 
in  tones  deeply  pathetic,  "I  entreat 
that  you  will  suffer  me,  at  least  here, 
to  forget  that  I  am  an  empress."  It  is 
the  unvarying  testimony  of  her  friends, 
that,  while  she  was  receiving  with  sur- 
passing gracefulness  the  congratulations 
of  France  and  of  Europe,  her  heart  was 
heavy.  She  clearly  foresaw  the  peril 
of  their  position,  and  trembled  in  view 
of  an  approaching  downfall.  The  many 
formal  ceremonies  which  her  station  re- 
quired, and  upon  which  Napoleon  laid 
great  stress,  were  exceedingly  irksome 
to  one  whose  warm  heart  rejoiced  in 
the  familiarity  of  unrestrained  friend- 
ship. She  thus  described  her  feelings : 
"  The  nearer  my  husband  approached 
the  summit  of  earthly  greatness*  the 
more  dim  became  my  last  gleams  of 
happiness.  It  is  true  that  I  enjoyed 
a  magnificent  existence.  My  court  was 
composed  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  the 
most  illustrious  in  rank,  all  of  whom 
wore  emulous  of  the  honor  of  being 
presented  to  me.  But  my  time  was  no 
longer  at  my  command.  The  empe- 
ror ^  was  receiving  from  every  part  of 
France  oongratuUtions  upon  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne,  while  I  myself 
sighed  in  contemplating  the  immense 
power  he  had  acquired.  The  more  I 
saw  him  loaded  ^th  the  gifts  of  For- 
tune, the  more  I  feared  his  fall." 


The  court  of  France  had  for 
been  the  Boene  of  the  most  volaptaoofl 
and  unblushing  vice.  The  w^hole  na- 
tion had  been  corrupted  by  its  inflor 
ence.  Dissipation  had  been  rendered 
attractive  by  the  grace  with  which  il 
had  been  robed.  The  dissolate  maimeM 
which  had  prevailed  at  Yersaillea,  the 
Tuilleries,  and  St  Cloud,  no  pen  oaa 
describe.  Napoleon  determined  tiuit^ 
at  all  hazards,  his  court  should  be  re- 
putable at  least  in  outward  morali^. 
He  was  more  scrupulous  upon  this 
point  even  than  Josephine  herself.  Be- 
lieving that  the  downfall  of  the  Boar^ 
bons  was  caused,  in  no  inconsiderable 
degree,  by  the  disBolute  lives  of  the 
nobles  and  the  courtiers,  he  woold  give 
no  one  an  appointment  among  the  roy- 
al retinue  whose  character  was  not,  in 
his  judgment,  above  a  reproach. 

The  Duchess  d'  Aiguillon  had  been  a 
fellow-captive  of  Josephine,  and,  after 
their  liberation  from  prison,  had  great- 
ly befriended  her.  Daring  the  license 
of  those  times,  in  which  all  the  re- 
straints of  Christian  morality  had  been 
swept  away,  her  character  had  not  re- 
mained perfectly  spotless.  She  and  her 
husband  had  availed  themselves  of  the 
facile  liberty  of  divorce  which  the  laws 
had  encouraged,  and  had  formed  other 
unions.  Josephine  felt  grateful  for  the 
many  favors  she  had  received  &om  ^e 
duchess,  and  wished  to  testify  this  grat- 
titude  by  receiving  her  at  court  Na- 
poleon peremptorily  refused.  Jose- 
phine wrote  to  her  in  the  foUowii^ 
terms  : 

"Mt  Dear  Friend, — ^I  am  deeply 
afflicted.  My  former  friends,  sapposiiig 
that  I  am  able  to  obtain  the  fulfillment 
of  all  my  wishes,  mu^  suppose  that  I 
have  forgotten  the  past  Alas  1  it  is 
not  so.  I  rememb€T  it  too  well,  and 
my  thoughts  dwell  upon  it  more  than 
I  would  have  them.  The  more  I  think 
of  what  my  friends  did  for  me,  the 
greater  is  my  sorrow  at  being  unable  to 
do  now  what  my  heart  dictates.  The 
Empress  of  France  is  but  the  first  skYe 
in  the  empire,  and  can  not  pay  the  debtB 
of  Madame  4e  Beauhamais.     This  con- 
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stitutes  the  torture  of  my  life,  and  will 
explain  why  you  do  not  occupy  a  place 
near  me.     The  emperor,  indignant  at 
the  total  disregard   of  morality,  and 
akrmed   at  the  progress  it  might  still 
make,  is  resolved  that  the  example  of  a 
iife  of  regularity  and  of  religion  shall 
be  presented  in  the  palace  where  he 
reigns.  Desirous  of  strengthening  more 
and  more  the  Church  re-established  by 
himself,  and  unable  to  change  the  laws 
appointed  by  her  observnaoes,  his  in- 
tention is,  at  least,  to  keep  at  a  distance 
from  his  court  all  who  may  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  for  a  di- 
vorce.    Hence  the  cause  of  his  refusing 
the  favor  I  asked  of  having  you  with 
me.     The  refusal  has  occasioned  me  un- 
speakable regret,  but  he  is  too  absolute 
to  leave  even  the  hope  of  seeing  him  re- 
tract.    I  am  thus  constrained  to  re- 
nounce  the  pleasure  I  had   promised 
myself  of  being  cohstantly  with  you, 
studying  to  make  you  forget  the  sov- 
erign  in  the  Mend.     Pity  my  lot  in  be- 
ing  too  public  a  personage  to  follow  my 
own  inclination,  and  cherish  for  me  a 
friendship,  the  remembrance  of  which 
gives  me  now  as  much  pleasure  as  its 
reality  afforded  consolation  in  prison. 
Often  do  I  regret  that  small,  dark,  and 
dismal  chamber  which  we  shared  to- 
gether,  for  there,  at  least,  I  could  pour 
ont  my  whole  heart,  and  was  sincerely 
beToved  in  return.'' 

During  the  whole  month  succeeding 
the  coronation,  Paris  was  surrendered 
to  fetea,  illuminations,  and  all  manner 
of  public  rejoicing.  One  morning  the 
empreas  found  in  her  apartment,  as.  a 
present  from  the  mimicipality  of  the 
sapital,  a  toilet  service,  with  table,  ewer 
ind  baain  of  massive  gold,  wrought  with 
noet  ecKquisite  workmanship.  An  enor- 
nons  balloon,  in  the  form  of  the  impe- 
ial  cro^wn,  brilliantly  illuminated,  was 
aoncbed,  the  evening  of  the  coronation, 
rom  l^aris.  The  vast  structure,  weigh- 
ragr  fi-ve  hundred  pounds,  floated  most 
lajeetically  over  the  city,  for  a  time 
be  object  of  the  gaze  of  a  million  of 
jres,     tail,   borne  away   by   the   vmid 


toward  the  south,  it  disappeared.  The 
next  evening  it  fell  near  the  city  of 
Rome,  nine  hundred  miles  from  Paris. 
^'  Sire,"  said  a  courtier,  announcing  the 
fact  to  Napoleon,  <<your  imperial 
crown  has  appeared  in  the  two  great 
capitals  of  the  world  within  the  space 
of  twenty-four  hours." 

As  soon  as  Napoleon  was  crowned 
Emperor  of  France,  the  senators  of  the 
Italian  Bepublic,  over  which  he  had 
been  elected  president,  sent  an  earnest 
petition  that  he  would  be  crowned  their 
king  at  Milan.  Napoleon  had  rescued 
them  from  the  hated  dominion  of  the 
Austrians,  and  they  regarded  him  as 
their  greatest  benefactor.  The  empe- 
ror was  in  the  habit  of  setting  out  on . 
his  various  tours  without  any  warning. 
One  evening,  when  the  festivities  of 
the  baptism  of  the  second  son  of  Hor- 
tense  had  been  kept  up  until  midnight, 
Napoleon  said  quietly,  upon  retiring, 
"  Horses  at  six  for  Italy."  Josephine 
accompanied  her  husband  upon  this 
tour.  The  road  bridging  the  Alps, 
which  Napoleon  subsequently  con- 
structed, was  then  but  contemplated. 
It  was  only  by  a  rugged  and  dangerous 
foot-path  that  the  ascent  of  these  awful 
barriers  of  nature  could  be  surmounted. 
Two  beautiful  sedans  had  been  con- 
structed in  Turin  for  the  emperor  and 
empress.  The  one  for  Napoleon  was 
lined  with  crimson  silk,  richly  orna- 
mented withi  gold,  Josephine's  ,  was 
trimmed  with  blue  satin,  similarly  or- 
namented with  silver.  The  sedans  were, 
however,  but  little  used,  except  in 
places  where  walking  was  dangerous,  as 
the  empress  very  much  preferred  lean- 
ing upon  the  arm  of  her  husband,  and, 
in  conversation  with  him,  gazing  upon 
the  wild  sublimities  with  which  they 
were  surrounded.  This  must  have  been 
to  Josephine,  independently  of  those  in- 
ward anxieties  which  weighed  so  heav- 
ily upon  her  heart,  as  delightful  a  jour- 
ney as  a  mortal  can  enjoy.  All  Europe 
was  bowing  in  homage  before  her  illus- 
trious husband.  He  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  power  such  as  the  proudest 
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of  the  Caesars  might  have  oHVied.  Illu- 
minations, and  triumphal  arches,  and 
enthusiastic  acclamations  met  them 
every  step  of  their  way.  Josephine 
was  in  the  possession  of  every  possible 
acquisition  earth  could  give  to  make 
her  happy,  save  only  one — her  hus- 
band was  not  a  father.  But  Josephine 
forgot  her  solicitudes  in  the  exultant 
hours  when  her  husband,  from  the  pin- 
nacles of  the  Alps,  pointed  out  to  her 
the  glories  of  sunny  Italy — ^the  scenes 
of  past  perils,  and  conflict,  and  renown 
— the  fields  in  which  he  had  led  the 
armies  of  France  to  the  most  brilliant 
victories.  Napoleon  was  in  fine  spirits, 
and  in  these  gilded  hours  he  looked 
lovingly  upon  her,  and  they  both  were 
truly  happy.  It  is  difficult  for  the  im- 
agination to  conceive  any  thing  more 
attractive  for  a  warm-hearted  and  an 
enthusiastic  woman  than  to  pass  over 
these  most  sublime  of  the  barriers  of 
nature,  with  Napoleon  for  a  guide  and 
a  confiding  friend.  Pope  Pius  YII., 
who  had  formed  a  very  strong  friend- 
ship for  Josephine,  accompanied  them 
as  far  as  Turin.  When  parting,  the 
empress  made  him  a  present  of  a  beau- 
tiful vase  of  Sevres  china,  embellished 
with  exquisite  paintings  of  the  corona- 
tion. 


-*#*MAWVWW»»- 


THE  THBEE  SHIPS. 

BY  JULIA  G.  B.  DORR. 

From  Harper^s  Magazine. 
Over  the  waters  dear  and  dark 
Flew,  like  a  startled  bird,  our  bark. 

AU  the  day  long  with  steady  sweep 
Sea-gulls  followed  us  o'er  the  deep. 

Wierd  and  strange  were  the  silent  shores. 
Rich  with  their  wealth  of  buried  ores. 

Mighty  the  forests,  old  and  gray. 
With  the  secrets  locked  in  their  hearts 
away; 


Semblence  of  castle  and  arch  and  sfaxni 
Towered  aloft  in  the  dear  sunshine. 

And  we  watched  for  the  warder^  stem 

and  grim, 
And  the  priest  with  his  chanted  song  and 

hymn. 

Over  that  wonderful  northern  sea, 
As  one  who  sails  in  a  dream,  sailed  we, 

Till,  when  the  young  moon  soared  oa 

high. 
Nothing  was  round  us  bat  sea  and  sky. 

Far  in  the  east  the  pale  moon  swung — 
A  crescent  dim  in  the  azure  hung; 

But  the  sun  lay  low  in  the  glowing  West, 
With  bars  of  purple  across  his  breast 

The  skies  were  aflame  with  the  sonMl 
glow, 

The  billows  were  all  aflame  below; 

• 

The  far  horizon  seemed  the  gate 

To  some  mystic  world's  enchanted  atoie; 

And  all  the  air  was  a  luminous  mist, 
Crimson  and  amber  and  amethyst 

Then  silently  into  that  fiery  aea — 
Into  the  heart  of  the  mystery — 

Three  ships  went  sailing  one  by  one, 
The  fairest  visions  under  the  sun. 

Like  the  flame  in  the  heart  of  a  ruby  set, 
W^re  the  sails  that  flew  from  each  mask 
of  jet; 

While  darkly  against  the  burning  sky 
Streamer  and  pennant  floated  high. 

Steadily,  silently,  on  they  pressed 
Into  the  glowing,  reddening  West; 

Until,  on  the  far  horizon's  fold, 
They  slowly  passed  through  its  gate  of 
gold. 

Tou  think,  perhaps,  they  were  nothisg 

more 
Than  schooners  laden  with  common  oc«t 

Where  care  clasped  hands  with  grimy 
toil, 
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And  the  decks  were  stained  with  earthly 
moil? 

Oh,  beautiful  ships,  who  sailed  that  night 
Into  the  West  from  our  yearning  sight. 

Full  well  I  knew  that  the  freight  ye  bore 
Was  laden  not  for  an  earthly  shore! 

To  some  far  realm  ye  were  sailing  on, 
Where  all  we  have  lost  shall  yet  be  won; 

Ye  were  bearing  thither  a  world  of  dreams, 
Bright  as  the  sunset's  golden  gleams; 

And  hopes  whose  tremulous,  rosy  flush 
Grew  fairer  still  in  the  twilight  hush. 

Ye  were  bearing  hence  to  that  mystic 

sphere 
Thoughts  no  mortal  may  utter  here — 

Songs  that  on  earth  may  not  be  sung— 
Words  too  holy  for  human  tongue — 

The  golden  deeds  that  we  would  have 

done— 
The  fadeless  wreaths  that  we  would  have 

won! 

And  hence  it  was  that  our  souls  with  you 
Traversed  the  measureless  wastes  of  blue. 

Tin  you  passed  under  the  sunset  gate, 
And  to  us  a  voice  said,  softly,  "Wait!" 


.i»»^^^^M^»*' 


Beethoven  the  Gh?eat  Composer. 

HIS  BXPBAIENGE    AS  A  COOK. 

A  musical  festival  to  the  memory  of 
Lndwig  von  Beethoven  is  to  be  held  at 
Bonn,  on  the  Rhine,  Germany,  the  birth- 
plaoe  of  this  renowned  composer,  Au- 
gust 20,  21,  and  22.  A  celebration  of 
his  centenary  on  December  17  last,  in 
his  native  city,  was  prevented  by  the 
late  European  war.  To  the  many  in- 
cidents in  Beethoven's  life  narrated  on 
the  occasion  of  his  centenary,  quite  a 
ludicrous  one,  which  occurred  when  he 
was  in  Vienna,  has  been  added  in  a  late 
number  of  the  heipsic  €hHe7vleube,  It 
illostnites  the  sad  domestic  life  of  the 


great  but  unfortunate  man,  who  never 
was  married  and  died  deaf.  Adapted 
from  the  German,  the  incident  reads  as 
follows: 

The  great  musician  extended  his  ge- 
nius to  his  household,  producing  chaos. 
He  strictly  forbade  the  thinga  m  his 
room  to  be  put  in  order.  Only  with  his 
special  permission  was  the  broom  used  to 
sweep  the  floor.  He  used  this  as  a 
waste  basket,  throwing  envelopes  on  it, 
and  sometimes  the  torn  letters  too. 
Books  or  notes  were  lying  on  every  chair. 
The  dishes,'  even,  from  breakfast  were 
sometimes  left  in  his  room  till  the  next 
morning.  When  he  was  searching  for 
something  the  chaos  became  alive.  Loos- 
ened manuscripts  fell  in  their  several  ways 
to  the  floor,  and  wine  bottles  came  rolling 
from  the  comers.  But  what  he  was 
searching  for  he  could  not  find,  because 
the  confusion  became  still  worse  by  his 
impatient,  unsystematic  searching.  He 
frequently  mislaid  something,  however, 
and  searching  was,  therefore,  a  common 
occupation  of  his. 

The  active  composer  on  such  occasions 
often  chided  his  housekeeper,  whom  he 
strangely  called  Mrs.  Schnapps.  He  as- 
serted that  all  the  trouble,  all  the  dis- 
order, was  her  fault,  stating  that  he 
himself  was  strictly  orderly,  and  could 
find  even  a  pin  again  at  night-time,  if 
everything  in  his  room  had  not  been 
changed  by  her. 

The  principal  cause  of  this  disorder 
was  the  discontented,  morose  composer's 
frequent  change  of  residence.  He  fre- 
quently changMl  his  residence,  but  never 
took  necessary  time  to  fit  up  a  new  home 
properly. 

Once  he  missed  a  most  precious  manu- 
script, the  score  of  lus  favorite  symphony, 
copied  completely  and  neatly.  Poor 
Beethoven  searched  for  it  over  a  fort- 
night. Finally  he  found  it.  But,  alas, 
where?  In  the  kitchen,  where  it  was 
placed  under  butter,  bacon,  and  other 
provisions! 

Quite  beside  himself  from  ire,  he 
threw'  all  the  eggs  at  hand  at  his  cook's 
head  and  turned  her  out  of  the  house. 
He  determined  not  to  admit  such  a  per- 
son to  his  kitch^  again.  The  meals 
moreover,  he  said,  for  a  long  time,  had 
not  been  to  his  taste.  Remarking  that 
cooking  was  not  more  difficult  than  com- 
posing, he  determined  to  tend  lus  kitchen 
himself. 

He  went  to  the  market  and  made  his 
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puTchaMB.  Glad  of  the  choice  and 
dheapnesB  of  the  proyiaionB,  he  invited 
seyend  friends  to  dinner,  and  went  to 
work  to  prepare  all  the  diflhes  himself. 
When  the  guests  came  they  were  aston- 
ished to  see  iJieir  host  in  the  kitchen. 
He  wore  a  white  cap  and  apron,  like  a 
cook  by  trade.  The  fire  on  the  hearth 
blazed,  the  pots  seethed,  the  butter  in 
the  pan  sizzled,  but  nothing  was  ready  at 
the  appointed  time.  Beethoven  stood  in 
despair,  menacing  now  with  the  ladle, 
then  with  the  carving-knife,  the  un- 
governable pots.  He  overset  and  set 
tiiem  up  aeain;  he  burnt  his  fingers,  but 
he  burnt  we  roast  meat  far  more.  The 
guests  waited  impatiently  for  the  results 
of  Beethoven's  labors  as  a  cook. 

At  last  he  came  triumphantly  from  the 
kitchen,  like  a  warrior  from  the  battle- 
field. But  his  victories  were  not  great. 
The  soup  looked  thin  and  poor.  Beetho- 
ven did  not  know  that  it  had  to  be 
skimmed,  and  let  it  boil  too  long,  con- 
tinually adding  water.  The  vegetables 
had  not  come  in  contact  with  the  water. 
They  were  covered  with  sand  and  swam 
in  grease.  But  the  most  horrible  of  all 
was  the  roast  meat. 

Nobody  could  eat  an^^rthing,  except 
Beethoven  himself/  who  did  full  justice 
to  his  oookerv.  Tl^e  guests  asked  for 
some  bread,  butter,  and  cheese,  and 
drank  of  the  good  wine  which  had  been 
.  ordered  in  addition  to  the  dinner. 

On  the  day  foUowine  Mrs.  Schnapps 
entered  into  Beethoven's  kitchen  again. 
He  had  seen  that  cooking  must  be 
learned,  like  his  own  sublime  art,  and  he 
thought  it  best  not  to  meddle  with  it 
any  more. 


•»»l»##//###*>w. 


▲  PILaBDCOF  ITATUBS. 

Ton  boast  of   the  grandeur  of  cities  in 

vain 
Te  one  who  loves  valleys,  wild  mountain, 

and  plain: 
Have  you  beauties  to  vie  with  the  river 

and  rill? 
Have  you  fragrance,  like  morning's,  on 

heath  and  on  hill? 
O,  Pilgrim  of  Nature  for  ever  111  be; 
Your  city's  too  stifling  and  narrow  for 

me. 


Will  you  match  me  the  lamps  o£ 

festival  fine, 
With  the  gems  on  night's  mantle,   ac 

pure  and  divine? 
Will  you  minister   music   devotion    to 

form 
Like  the  voice  of  the  forest  that 

the  storm? 
0,  a  Pilgrim  of  Nature  forever  111  be; 
Your  city's  to   stifling  and  narrow   foi^ 

me. 

Have  you   curtains  like  evening?     Can; 

you  find  hair  or  eye? 
Like  the  doud  of  the  thunder,  or  amile 

of  the  sky? 
Have  you  cloths  like  the  lilies?     Like 

the  night- winds  a  kiss? 
Or  language  like  summer's  pure  anthem 

of  bliss? 
O,  a  Pilgrim  of  Nature  for  ever  111  be; 
Your  city's  too  stifling  and  nairow  for 

me. 

Keep  your  gold-moulded  maniuona,  let 
Pomp  have  a  seat, 

To  give  him  all  place  I  will  gladly  re- 
treat; 

From  vanity's  banquet  one  goert  jtm 
may  spare, 

Brake,  meadow,  and  wilderness,  bedcon 
ifie  there; 

And  a  Pilgrim  of  Nature  forever  111  be; 

Your  dty^  too  stifling — ^too  nairow  f<Hr 
me. 


i**^Mf^^^m* 


PEBSOITAL  BXCOLLSCnONS. 

BT  CBARLOTTB  ELIZABETH 

(n7i.) 

Mt  birthplace  was  Norwidi ;  a  fine 
old  town,  distinguiflhed  for  its  many 
antiquities,  the  beauty  of  its  mtoation 
on  a  rising  ground,  interspersed  with  a 
profusion  of  rich  gardens,  and  studded 
with  churches  to  the  number  of  thirty- 
five,  including  a  majestic  cathedral 
Many  years  have  el^ised  since  I  last 
beheld  it,  and  perhaps  the  march  of 
modem  improvement  has  so  changed 
its  features,  that  were  I  now  to  dwell 
upon  my  reooUections  of  that  cherished 
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home,   they  would  not  be  recognized. 
Bat   I  cannot  forget  the  early  impres- 
dons   prodaoed  on  my  mind   by  the 
peculiarities  of    the  place ;  nor  must 
they  be  omitted  hera     The  sphere  in 
which  it  is  my  dearest  privilege  to 
labor,  is  the  cause  of  protestan^m; 
and  sometimes   when  Qod  has  blessed 
my  poor  efforts  to  the  deliverance  of 
some    captive  out    of    the  chains  of 
Popish  delusion,   I  have  recalled  the 
fBuct  of    being  born  just  opposite  the 
daik  gateway  of  that  strong  building 
where    the  noble  martyrs  of  Mary's 
day   were  imprisoned.      I  have  recol- 
lected that  the  house  wherein  I  drew 
my  £rst  breath   was  visible  through 
the  grated  window  of    their   prison, 
and   a   conspicuous   object    when    its 
gates  were  unfolded  to  deliver  them  to 
unjust  judgment   and  a  cruel  death. 
Are    any    of   the    prayers    of    those 
glorified   saints  fulfilled  in  the   poor 
child  who  was  brought  into  the  world 
on   that  particular  spot,  though  at  the 
distance   of    many  ages)    The  query 
could  not  be  answered,  but  the  thou|i;ht 
has  frequently   cheered  me  on.     The 
stem-looking  gateway  opening  on  St. 
Martin's  plain,    was   probably   one  of 
the  first  objects  traced  on  the  retina  of 
my  infant  eye,   when  it  ranged  beyond 
the   inner  walls  of  the  nursery ;  and 
often,    with  tottering  step,  I  passed  be- 
neath   that    arch    into  that  splended 
garden   of  our  noble  episcopal  palace ; 
and   certainly,    if   my    Protestantism 
may  not  be  traced  to  that  locality,  my 
taste   may ;    for  from  all  the  elaborate 
display  of  modem  architecture,  all  the 
prcMfoBe  luxuriance  and  endless  variety 
of    modem  horticulture,   J   now  turn 
away,  to  feast  in  thought  on  the  recol- 
lection   of  that  venerable  scene.     The 
palace    itself  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
chaste    old    English  style;    but    the 
most    oonspicious,  the   most  unfading 
featare,  was  the  cathedral  itself,  which 
formed    the  boundary   of   one  half  of 
the   garden  :    a  mass  of  sober  magnifi- 
cence, rising  in  calm  repose  against  the 
sky,  which,  to  my  awe-struck  gaze  and 


childish  imagination,  seemed  to  rest 
upon  its  exquisitely  formed  spire. 
Seated  on  the  grass,  busying  my 
fingers  with  the  daisies  that  were  per- 
mitted to  spring  around,  I  have  been 
lost  in  such  imaginings  as  I  suppose 
not  many  little  children  indulge  in, 
while  permitting  my  eyes  to  rove  over 
the  seemingly  interminable  mass  of 
old  grey  stone,  and  then  to  fall  upon 
the  pleasant  flowers  around  me.  I 
loved  silence,  for  nothing  that  fell  on 
the  ear  seemed  in  accordance  with 
what  charmed  the  eye ;  and  thus  a 
positive  evil  found  entrance  in  the 
midst  of  much  enjoyment  I  acquired 
that  habit  of  dreamy  excursiveness  in- 
to imaginary  scenes,  and  among  unreal 
personages,  which  is  alike  inimical  to 
rational  pursuits  and  opposed  to  spirit- 
ual-mindedness.  To  a  period  so  early 
as  the  middle  of  my  fourth  year  I 
can  revert  with  the  most  pefect,  most 
vivid  recollection  of  my  habitual 
thoughts  and  feelings;  and  at  that  age, 
I  can 'Unhesitatingly  declare,  my  mind 
was  deeply  tinctured  with  a  romance 
not  derived  from  books,  nor  from  con- 
versation, but  arising,  as  I  verilv  be- 
lieve, out  of  the  singular  adaptation  to 
each  other  of  my  natural  taste  and  the 
scenery  amidst  which  it  began  to  de- 
velope  itself  Our  abode  was  changed 
to  another  part  of  the  city  before  this 
period  arrived ;  but  the  bishop's  gar- 
den was  still  our  haunt,  and  my  su- 
preme delight.  , 

An  immense  orchard,  shrubbery, 
and  flower-garden  were  attached  to  my 
father's  new  residence,  to  which  he 
had  removed  on  account  of  its  prox- 
imity to  the  church  of  which  he  was 
rector.  This,  too,  was  an  old-fashioned 
house,  mantled  with  a  vine,  and  strag- 
gling out,  in  irregular  buildings,  along 
the  slope  of  the  garden.  The  centre 
of  an  immese  grass-plot,  studded  with 
apple,  pear,  and  plum  trees,  was  occu- 
pied by  the  most  gigantic  mulberry  I 
ever  beheld,  the  thick  trunk  of  whsch 
resembled  liiat  of  a  knotted  oak,  while 
in  its  forest  of  dark  branches  nestled 
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a  number  of  owls  and  bats.  Oh,  how 
I  loved  to  lurk  beneath  its  shadow  on 
a  summer  evening,  and  await  the  twi- 
light gloom,  that  the  large  owl  might 
come  forth  and  wheel  around  the  tree, 
and  call  out  its  oorapanions  with  a  mel- 
ancholy hoot ;  while  the  smaller  bat, 
dipping  lower  in  his  flight,  brushed  by 
me,  accustomed  to  my  presence.  I 
had  entered  betimes  upon  the  perni- 
cious study  of  nursery  tales,  as  they 
then  were,  and  without  having  tiie 
smallest  actual  belief  in  the  existence 
of  fairies,  goblins,  or  any  such  things, 
I  took  unutterable  delight  in  surround- 
ing myself  with  hosts  of  them,  decked 
out  in  the  colors  of  my  own  supplying, 
gorgeous  or  terrible  beyond  the  con- 
ceptions of  my  classic  authorities. 
The  feuiulty  of  realizing  whatever  I 
picture  to  myself  was  astonishingly 
great ;  and  you  must  admit  that  the 
localities  in  which  I  was  placed  were 
but  too  favorable  to  the  formation  of  a 
character  which  I  have  no  doubt  the 
enemy  was  secretly  constructing*  with- 
in me,  to  mislead,  by  wild,  unholy 
fiction,  such  as  should  come  within  the 
range  of  its  influence.  To  Qod  be  all 
the  glory  that  I  am  not  now  pandering 
with  this  pen  to  the  most  grovelling 
or  the  most  impious  of  man's  per- 
verted feelings. 

But  above  all  other  tastes,  all  other 
cravings,  one  passion  reigned  supreme, 
and  that  acme  of  enjoyment  to  me 
was  music.  This  also  was  met  by  in- 
dulgence as  unlimited  as  its  cravings ; 
for  not  only  did  my  father  possess  one 
of  the  finest  voices  in  the  world,  and 
the  very  highest  degree  of  scientific 
knowledge,  taste,  and  skill  in  the 
management  of  it,  but  our  house  was 
seldom  without  an  inmate  in  the  per- 
son of  his  most  intimate  friend  and 
brother  clergyman,  a  son  of  the  cele- 
brated composer  Mr.  Linley,  who  was 
as  highly  gifted  in  instrumental  as  my 
father  was  in  vocal  music.  The  rich 
tones  of  his  old  harpsichord  seem  at 
this  moment  to  fill  my  ear  and  swell 
my  heart;    while  my    father's  deep, 


dear,  mellow  voice  breaks  in,  witi 
some  noble  recitative  or  eUborate  ai 
of  Handel,  Haydn,  and  the  rest  of  i 
school  that  may  be  supersedfid,  bu 
never,  never  can  be  equalled  faj 
modem  composers.  Or  the  luurpa 
chord  was  relinquished  to  anodia 
hand,  and  the  breath  of  our  friend  caoM 
forth  through  the  reed  of  his  hautboj 
in  strains  of  such  overpowerin( 
melody,  that  I  have  hid  my  fiioe  <m,  mj 
mbther^s  lap  to  weep  the  feelings  thai 
absolutely  wrung  my  little  heart  witli 
excess  of  enjoyment.  This  was  not  i 
snare ;  or,  if  it  might  have  been  made 
one,  the  Lord  broke  it  in  time,  hj 
taking  away  my  hearing.  I  would 
not  that  it  had  been  otherwise,  ton 
while  a  vain  imagination  was  foetered 
by  the  habit  I  have  before  adverted  ta^ 
this  taste  for  music  and  its  high  grati- 
fication most  certainly  elevates  the 
mind.  I  do  firmly  believe  that  it  is  a 
gift  from  God  to  man,  to  be  prised, 
cherished,  cultivated.  I  believe  that 
the  man  whose  bosom  yields  no  re- 
sponse to  the  concord  of  sweet  aounda^ 
falls  short  of  the  standard  to  which 
man  should  aspire  as  an  inteUectoal 
being;  and  though  Satan  does  fearfully 
pervert  this  solace  of  the  mind  to 
most  vile  purposes,  still  I  heartfly 
agree  with  Martin  Luther,  that^  in  ihe 
abstract,  *'  the  devil  hates  music." 

Before  I  had  completed  my  sixth 
year,  £  came  under  the  rod  of  diaciphne 
which  was  to  fall  so  long  and  so  per> 
severingly  upon  me  ere  I  shodd 
*^  bear  the  rod  and  who  had  appointed 
it"  Eathusiastic  in  every  tlung,  and 
already  passionately  fond  of  readings 
I  had  eagerly  accepted  the  offar  of  i 
dear  uncle,  a  young  physician,  to 
teach  me  French.  I  loved  him,  for  lie 
was  gentle  and  kind,  and  very  fond  of 
me ;  and  it  wais  a  great  happiness  io 
trip  through  the  long  winding  stsreet 
that  separated  us,  to  turn  down  by  the 
old  BrideweU,  so  celebrated  as  an 
architectural  curiosity,  being  built  of 
dark  flint  stones,  exquisitely  dusaled 
into  the  form  of  bricks,   and  which 
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even  then  oould  greatly  admire,  and  to 
take  my  seat  on  my  young  uncle's 
knee,  in  the  large  hall  of  his  house, 
where  stood  a  very  large  and  deep 
toned  organ,  some  sublime  strain  from 
which  was  to  reward  my  diligence,  if 
I  repeated  accurately  the  lesson  he  had 
appointed.  Thus  between  love  for  my 
uncle,  delight  in  his  organ,  and  a 
natural  inclination  to  acquire  learning, 
I  was  stimulated  to  extraordinary 
efforts,  and  met  the  demand  on  my 
energies  in  a  very  unsafe  way.  I 
placed  my  French  book  under  my 
pillow  every  night,  and  starting  from 
repose  at  ^e  earliest  break  of  dawn, 
strained  my  sleepy  eyes  over  the  page, 
untU,  very  suddcoily,  I  became  toteJly 
blind. 

This  was  a  grievous  blow  to  my 
tender  parents :  the  eclipse  was  so 
complete  that  I  could  not  tell  whether 
it  was  midnight  or  midnoon,  so  far  as 
perception  of  light  was  concerned,  and 
the  case  seemed  hopeless.  It  was, 
however,  among  the  "  all  things  "  that 
Qod  causes  to  work  together  for  good, 
while  Satan  eagerly  seeks  to  use  them 
for  evil.  It  checked  my  inordinate 
desire  for  mere  acquirements,  which  I 
believe  to  be  a  bad  tendency,  particu- 
larly in  a  female,  while  it  threw  me 
more  upon  my  own  resources,  such  as 
they  were,  and  gave  me  a  keen  reliah 
for  the  highly  intellectual  conversation 
that  always  prevailed  in  our  home. 
My  father  delighted  in  the  society  of 
literary  men ;  and  he  was  himself  of 
a  turn  so  argumentative,  so  overflow- 
ing with  rich  conversation,  so  decided 
in  his  political  views,  so  aKve  to  pass- 
ing events,  so  devotedly  and  proudly 
the  Englishman,  that  with  such  asso- 
ciates as  he  gathered  about  him  at  his 
own  fireside,  I  don't  see  how  the  little 
blind  girl,  whose  face  was  ever  turned 
op  towards  the  unseen  speaker,  and 
whose  mind  opened  to  every  passing 
remark,  could  avoid  becoming  a 
thinker,  a  reasoner,  a  tory,  and  a 
patriot.  Sometimes  a  tough  disputant 
crossed  our  threshold :  one  of  these 
Oct  4. 


was  Dr.  Parr,  and  brilliant  were  the 
flashes  resulting  from  such  occasional 
coUisioQS  with  antagonists  of  that  cali- 
bre. I  am  often  charged  with  the 
offence  of  being  too  political  in  my 
writings:  the  fact  is,  I  write  as  I 
think  and  feel ;  and  what  else  can  you 
expect  from  a  child  reared  in  such  a 
nursery) 

But  another  consequence  of  this 
temporary  visitation  was  an  increased 
passion  for  music.  The  severe  reme- 
dies used  for  my  blindness  frequently 
laid  me  on  the  sofa  for  dajp  together, 
and  then  my  fond  father  would  bring 
home  with  him,  after  the  afternoon 
services  of  the  cathedral,  of  which  he 
wac  also  a  canon,  a  party  of  the  young 
choristers.  My  godfather  would  seat 
himself  at  the  harpsichord ;  the  boys, 
led  by  my  father,  performed  the  vocal 
parts;  and  such  feasts  of  music  were 
served  up  to  me,  that  I  have  breathed 
to  my  brother  in  an  ecstatic  whisper 
the  confession,  "  I  don't  want  to  see ; 
I  like  music  better  than  seeing." 

That  brother  I  have  not  before 
named ;  but  that  only  brother  was  a 
second  self.  Not  that  he  resembled 
me  in  the  least  respect,  for  he  was 
beautiful  to  a  prodigy,  and  I  an  ordi- 
nary child ;  he  was  wholly  free  from 
any  predilection  for  learning,  being 
mirthful  and  volatile  in  the  highest  de- 
gree ;  and  though  he  listened  when  I 
read  to  him  the  mysterious  marvels  of 
my  favorite  nursery  books,  I  doubt 
whether  he  ever  bestowed  an  after- 
thought on  anything  therein  contained* 
The  brightest,  the  sweetest,  the  most 
sparkling  creature  that  ever  lived,  he 
was  all  joy,  all  love.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  him  for  one  moment 
out  of  temper  or  out  of  spirits  for  the 
first  sixteen  years  of  hia  life;  and  he 
was  to  me  what  the  natural  sun  is  to 
the  system.  We  were  never  separa- 
ted ;  our  studies,  our  plays,  our  walks, 
our  plans,  our  hearts  were  always  one. 
That  holy  band  which  the  Lord  has 
woven,  that  inestimable  blessing  of 
fraternal  love  and  confidence,  was 
never  broken,  never  loosened  between 
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us,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave ;  aii^ 
Gbd  forbid  that  I  should  say  or  think 
that  the  grave  has  broken  it  If  I 
have  not  from  the  outset  included  that 
precious  brother  in  my  sketch,  it  was 
because  I  should  almost  as  soon  have 
deemed  it  necessary  to  include  by 
name  my  own  head  or  my  own  heart 
He  too  was  musical,  and  sang  sweetly, 
and  I  cannot  look  back  on  my  child- 
hood without  confesing  that  its  cup 
ran  over  with  the  profusion  of  delights 
that  my  God  poured  into  it 

About  ^is  time,  when  my  sight, 
after  a  few  month's  privation,  was  fully 
restored,  I  first  imbibed  the  strength 
of  Protestantism  as  deeply  as  it  can  be 
imbibed  apart  from  spiritual  under- 
standing. Norwich  was  infamously 
conspicuous  in  persecuting  unto 
death  the  saints  of  the  Most  High, 
under  the  sanguinary  despotism  of  po- 
pish Mary ;  and  the  spot  where  they 
suffered,  called  the  Lollard's  pit,  lies 
just  outside  the  town,  over  Bishop's 
bridge,  having  a  circular  erodivation 
against  the  side  of  Houshold-hUl. 
This,  at  least  to  within  a  year  or  two 
ago,  was  kept  distinct,  an  opaning  by 
the  road-side.  My  father  oftea  took 
us  to  walk  in  that  direcbioo,  and 
pointed  out  the  pit,  and  told  us  that 
there  Mary  burnt  good  pdople  alive  for 
refusing  to  worship  wo^ieu  images. 
I  was  horror-stricken,  and  asked  many 
questions,  to  which  he  did  not  always 
reply  as  fully  as  £  wished, ;  and  one 
day,  having  to  go  out  while  I  was  in- 
quiring, he  said,  "  I  don't  think  you 
cm  reid  a  word  of  this  book,  but  you 
may  look  at  the  pictures :  it  is  all 
about  the  martyrs."  Sd  saying,  he 
placed  on  a  chair  the  old  folio  of  Fox's 
Acts  and  monuments,  in  venerable 
black-letter,  and  left  me  to  examine 
it. 

Hours  passed  and  still  found  me 
bending  over,  or  rather  leaning  against, 
that  magic  book.  I  could  not,  it  is 
true,  decipher  the  black-letter,  but  I 
found  some  explanations  in  Roman 
type^  and  devoured  them ;  while  every 


wood  cut  was  examined  with  adung 
eyes  and  a  palpitating  heart  As- 
suredly I  took  in  more  of  the  spirit  of 
John  Fox,  even  by  that  imperfect 
mode  of  acquaintance,  than  many  do 
by  reading  his  book  through;  and 
when  my  father  next  found  me  at 
what  had  become  my  darling  study,  I 
looked  up  at  him  with  burning  cheeJcs 
and  asked,  ''  Papa,  may  I  be  a  mar- 
tyrf 

"  What  do  you  mean,  childT 

"  I  mean,  papa,  may  I  be  bomed  to 
death  for  my  religion,  as  these  werel 
I  want  to  be  a  martyr  f' 

He  smiled,  and  made  me  this  an- 
swer, which  I  have  never  forgotten  ; 
"Why,  Charlotte,  if  the  government 
ever  gives  power  to  the  Papists  again, 
as  they  talk  of  doing,  you  may  proba- 
bly live  to  be  a  martyr." 

I  remember  the  stem  pleasure  this 
reply  afforded  me ;  of  spiritual  knowl- 
edge not  the  least  glimmer  had  ever 
reached  me  in  any  form,  yet  I  knew 
the  Bible  most  intimately,  and  loved 
it  with  all  my  heart  as  the  most  sa- 
cred, the  most  beautiful  of  ail  earthly 
things.  Already  had  its  sublimity 
caught  my  adoration  ;  and  when  listen- 
ing to  the  lofcy  languaga  of  Isaiah,  as 
reai  from  his  stall  in  the  cathedral 
by  my  father  in  Advent,  and  the  early 
Sundays  of  the  year,  while  his  mag- 
nificent voice  seat  the  prophetic  de- 
nunciations pealing  through  those 
vaulted  aislea,  I  had  received  into  my 
mind,  and  I  think  into  my  heart,  that 
scorn  of  idolatry  which  breathes  so 
thrillingly  in  his  inspired  page.  This 
I  know,  that  at  six  years  old  the  foan- 
dation  of  a  truly  scriptural  protest 
was  laid  in  my  character ;  and  to  this 
hour  it  is  my  prayer  that  whenevor 
the  Lord  calls  me  hence,  he  may  find 
his  servant  not  only  watching  but 
working  against  the  diabolical  iniquity 
that  filled  the  Lollard's  pit  with  the 
ashes  of  his  saints. 

And  now  upon  that  aIl-|inportant 
topic  of  the  Bible  I  would  rdmarky 
that  among  the  most  invaluable  blc 
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ings  of  my  life,  I  remember  the  judi- 
dons  conduct  of  my  parents  in  regard 
to  it.      We  generally  find  that  pre- 
dons   Yolnme  made  a  book  of  tasks ; 
sometimes   even  a  book  of  penalties ; 
the  consequence  of  so  doing  cannot  be 
but  evil.     With  us  it  was  emphatically 
a   reward  book.     That  id^tical  book 
is  now  before  me,  in  its  rich  red  cover, 
elegantly  emblazoned  with  the  royal 
arms ;  for  it  is  the  very  Bible  that  was 
placed  before  queen   Oharlotte  at  her 
coronation  in  1761 ;    and  which,  be- 
coming the  perquisite  of  a  prebendexr 
of  Westminster,   was  by  his  wife  pre- 
sented to   my   mother,    to  whom  she 
stood  sponsor.      This  royal  Bible  was 
hij^y  prized  ;  and  it  was  with  special 
favor   that  it  was  opened  for  us  when 
we   had   been  good,  and  were  deemed 
worthy  of   some  mark  of   approval 
Mj  fiither,   then,    whose  voice  made 
moaic   of    every  thing,  would  read  to 
us    the  history  of  Abel,  of  Noah,  of 
Moses,   of    Gideon,   or  some  other  of 
the   exquisite  narratives  of   the  Old 
Testament      I  do  not  say  that  they 
wer^  made  the  medium  of  coirveying 
Bpiiitual  instruction;    they   were  un- 
accompanied   by    note    or    comment, 
written  or  oral,  and   merely  read  as 
histories,    the  ffict  being  carefully  im- 
pressed  on  our  minds   that  God  was 
the  author,  and  that  i^  would  be  highly 
criminal   to  doubt  the  truth  of  any 
word   in  that  book.  *  *  *     The  con- 
sequences of  this  early  instruction,  im- 
parted as  an  indulgence,  I  have  reason 
daily  to  rejoice  in  :  it  led  me  to  search 
for    myself   the    inspired    pages;    it 
taught  me  to  expect  beauties,  and  e^- 
oeJlences,  and  high  intellectual  gratificar 
tdon  where  God  has  indeed  caused  them 
to   abound.      As  in  the  natural  world 
we  find   the  nutritious  fruit  not  lying 
like  pebbles  on  the  ground,  buf  hung 
on  graceful  trees  and  shrubs,  heralded 
by    &dr    and    fragrant  blossoms,  em- 
bowered  in  verdant  foliage,  and  itself 
beautifully  shaped  and  tinted  ;  so  has 
tbe   Lord   arranged   that  the    garden 


where  grows  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of 
life,  should  abound  in  all  that  is  most 
lovely  to  man's  natural  perception; 
and  do  we  not  slight  this  bounteous 
care  for  our  mind's  enjoyment  while 
he  makes  provision  for  our  soul's  sus- 
tenance, when  we  neglect  to  point 
these  things  out  to  the  notice  of  our 
children  i  The  word  was  my  delight 
many  a  year  before  it  became  my 
counsellor;  and  when  at  last  the  veil 
was  withdrawn  from  my  heart,  and 
Jesus  stood  revealed  as  the  Alpha  and 
Omega  of  that  blessed  bcfk,  it  was 
not  l^e  gradually  furnishing  a  vacant 
place  with  valuable  goods,  but  like 
letting  a  flood  of  day  into  one  already 
most  richly  stored  with  all  that  was 
precious;  though,  for  lack  of  light 
whereby  to  discern  their  real  nature, 
the  gems  had  been  regarded  but  as 
common  things.  My  memory  was 
plentifully  stored  with  what  it  had 
been  my  free  choice  to  study;  and 
when  in  the  progress  of  this  little 
narrative  you  learn  how  mercifully  I 
have  been  preserved  from  doctrmal 
error  in  its  various  forms,  through 
that  full  acquaintance  with  God's 
word,  you  will  trace  his  marvellous 
worldng  in  thus  furnishing  my  mind, 
as  it  were,  with  an  armory  of  ready 
weapons,  and  will  be  ready  to  echo 
with  increased  earnestness  that  em- 
phatic declaration,  "The  Bible,  the 
Bible  alone,  is  the  religion  of  F^tes- 
tants ,-"  and  not  only  to  echo,  but  also 
to  act  upon  it. 

Religion,  however,  did  not  at  this 
early  period  of  my  life  become  a  very 
important  concern  in  my  eyes;  our 
mother  had  taken  infinite  pains  to  as- 
sure us  of  one  great  truth — ^the  omni- 
science of  an  omnipresent  God — and 
this  I  never  could  for  a  moment  shake 
off.  It  influenced  us  both  in  a  power- 
ful manner,  so  that  if  either  committed 
a  fault,  we  never  rested  until,  through 
mutual  exhortation  on  the  ground  that 
God  certainly  knew  it,  and  would  be 
angry  if   we  added  deceit  to  another 
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error,  we  had  encouraged  each  other 
to  confession.  We  then  went,  hand 
in  hand,  to  our  mother,  and  the  one 
who  stood  clear  of  the  offence  ac- 
knowledged it  in  the  name  of  the 
transgressor,  while  both  asked  pardon. 
Never  did  children  more  abhor  a  lie  : 
we  spumed  its  meanness,  while  trem- 
bling at  its  guilt ;  and  nothing  bound 
us  more  closely  and  exclusivelj  to- 
gether than  the  discoveries  we  were 
always  making  of  a  laxity  among 
other  children  in  this  respect.  On 
such  ocqasionB  we  would  shrink  away 
into  a  comer  by  ourselves  and  whis- 
per, "Do  they  think  God  does  not 
hear  thati"  Self-righteousness,  no 
doubt,  existed  in  a  high  degree ;  we 
were  baby  Pharisees,  rejoicing  in  the 
external  cleanliness  of  cup  and  plat- 
ter ;  but  I  look  back  with  great  thank- 
fulness on  the  mercy  that  so  far  re- 
strained UB :  an  habitual  r^^ard  for 
truth  has  carried  me  safely  through 
many  a  trial,  and,  as  a  means,  guarded 
me  from  many  a  snare.  It  cannot  be 
too  early  or  too  strongly  inculcated ; 
nor  should  any  effort  be  considered 
too  great,  any  difficulty  too  discourag- 
ing, any  reprobation  too  sti^ng,  or,  I 
will  add,  any  punishment  too  severe, 
when  the  object  in  view  is  to  over- 
come this  infeunous  vice  in  a  child. 
Once  I  remember  having  been  led  into 
a  lie  at  the  instigation,  and  through 
the  contrivance  of  a  servant-girl  for 
whose  benefit  it  was  told.  Suspicion 
instantly  arose,  from  my  dreadful  em- 
barrassment of  manner ;  a  strict  in- 
vestigation commenced ;  the  girl  told 
me  to  fiftoe  it  out,  for  that  nobody  else 
knew  it,  and  she  would  not  flinch. 
But  my  terrors  of  conscience  were  in- 
supportable ;  I  could  ill  bear  my 
fatiier's  steady  eye  fixed  on  mine,  still 
less  the  anxious,  wondering,  incredu- 
lous expression  of  my  brother^s  inno- 
cent fEice,  who  could  not  for  a  moment 
fancy  me  guilty.  I  confessed  at  once ; 
and  with  a  heavy  sigh  my  father  sent 
to  borrow  from  a  neighbor  an  instru- 
ment   of    chastisement    never    before 


needed  in  his  own  house.  He  took 
me  to  another  room,  and  said,  ^  CSiiki, 
it  will  pain  me  more  to  puniBh  yoo 
thus,  than  any  blows  I  can  inflict  will 
pain  you;  but  I  must  do  it ;  you  have 
told  a  lie — a  dreadful  sin,  and  a  hmae, 
meai),  cowardly  action.  If  I  let  yoa 
grow  up  a  liar,  you  will  reproach  me 
fbr  it  one  day ;  if  I  now  spared  the 
rod,  I  should  hate  the  child."  I  took 
the  punishment  in  a  most  extzaor- 
dinary  spirit ;  I  wished  eveiy  stroke 
had  been  a  stab ;  I  wept  because  the 
pain  was  not  great  enough ;  and  I 
l^ved  my  fiskther  at  that  moment  better 
than  even  I,  who  almost  idolized  him, 
had  ever  loved  him  before.  I  thanked 
him,,  and  I  thank  him  still;  for  I 
never  transgressed  in  that  way  tLgaixL 
The  servant  was  called,  received  her 
wages  and  a  most  awful  lectarety  and 
was  dischai^ged  the  same  hour.  ITefe^ 
of  all  these  things,  what  sunk  deepest 
into  my  very  soul  were  the  aobe  and 
cries  of  my  fond  little  brother,  and  the 
lamentable  tones  of  his  soft  voice, 
pleading  through  the  closed  door,  **  O, 
papa,  don't  whip  Charlotte.  O,  forgive 
poor  Charlotte." 

It  is  sweet  to   know  we    have    a 
Brother  indeed  who  always  pleads,  and 
never  pleads  in  vain  for  the  ntfftwHing 
child ;    a   Father  whose  ohastisementB 
are  not  withheld,   but  administered  in 
ten4er  love;  thi&t  wherein  he  delights, 
and  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness 
the  end  of  his  corrections.     The  event 
to  which  I  have  referred  may  appear 
too   trivial   a  thing  to  record ;  but  it 
is  by  neglecting  trivial  things  that  we 
ruin  ouraelves  and  our  children.     The 
usual  mode  of  training  these  inunortal 
beings,  the  plan  of  leaving  them  to  ser- 
vants and  to  themselves,  the  bUnd  in- 
dulgence that  passes  by,  with  a  sll^t 
reprimand  only,   a  wilful  offence,  and 
the     mischievous     misapplication     of 
doctrine  that  induces  some  to  let  nature 
do  her  worsts    because    nothing    but 
grace  can  effectually  suppress  her  evil 
workings ;    all  these  are  faulty  in  the 
extreme,and  as  presumptuous  as  foolish. 
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USX. 

BT  0HAKLB8  GRAHAM,  S8Q. 

EvEBTTHiNO  that  001X168  from  the 
hand  of  the  Creator  bears  the  impress 
of  use.  But  as  eyerything  that  exists 
comes  from  the  same  divine  hand,  it 
follows  that  all  have  their  respective 
uses.  So  general  is  this  law,  that  the 
human  reason  readily  admits  it  as 
proven,  though  we  often  fail  to  discover 
wherein  the  uses  of  things  consist.  In- 
deed, we  all  acknowledge  if  the  use  be 
not  discovered,  that  it  is  owing  to  the 
imperfection  of  our  finite  faculties, 
which  £Bdl  to  perceive  it,  and  not  to  the 
absence  of  use  itself. 

The  law  of  use  is  not  only  discovera- 
able  in  the  natural,  but  also  in  the  spir- 
itaal  world.  In  the  natural  world,  the 
three  kingdoms,  mineral,  vegetable  and 
animal,  all  attest  its  universality,  and 
the  human  mind  is  incessantly  making 
new  and  wonderful  discoveries  of  uses 
not  before  apprehended.  Minerals, 
under  the  tests  of  science,  are  constant- 
ly developing  new  uses.  This  is  true 
also  of  the  vegetable  world,  and  of  the 
animal  creation,  so  that  often  the  rank- 
est weeds  are  found  to  possess  medicinal 
qualities  not  hitherto  suspected;  and 
even  the  animalculse  only  discoverable 
by  the  microscope,  are  found  to  possess 
properties  that  purify  the  air  we 
breathe,  absorbing  noxious  gases  from 
the  atmosphere^  and  even  impurities 
from  the  human  blood.  The  use  we 
aee  not  to-day,  we  discover  to-morrow. 
And,  as  science  progresses,  as  the  per- 
ceptions of  the  mind  improve,  we  *see 
more  and  more  of  these  wonders  of 
creation.  Nor  is  this  use  always  single 
in  function.  Let  us  look  upwaxd  at  the 
starry  heavens.  It  takes  but  little  ed- 
ucation to  enable  us  to  perceive  that 
the  planets  in  the  firmament,  by  re- 
flecting the  sun's  rays,  illumine  our 
earth  in  the  hours  of  its  night,  but 
wiiat  wisdom  can  fathom  the  many 
which,  as  bodies  moving  in  their 


appropriate  orbits,  acting  as  balances 
and  checks,  they  serve  in  the  different 
solar  systems  of  the  universe ;  still  less 
can  the  human  intellect  grasp  of  their 
great  uses  when  we  know  that  they  are 
inhabited  worlds  under  the  care  of  the 
same  divine  providence,  which  guides 
the  minutest  incident  which  contnbutes 
to  the  great  and  infinite  whole,  or  when 
we  feel  that  these  worlds  are  to  con- 
tribute inhabitants  to  the  heavens 
whose  nurseries  they  may  be. 

The  grass  which  grows  under  our 
feet  offers  a  familiar  example.  By  its 
delicate  green  it  relieves  ai^  refreshes 
the  eye.  By  its  growth  it  absorbs  and 
gives  out  different  components  of  the 
atmosphere,  it  tempers  the  sun's  rays, 
and  thus  prevents  too  great  heat  firom 
being  received  within  and  reflected 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth.  It  col- 
lects the  dews  of  evening,  and  thus  the 
vapor  becomes  condensed,  and  through 
this  agent  performs  its  peculiar  use; 
and  yet  other  uses  remain.  The  same 
grass  becomes  food  and  sustenance  and 
dothing  to  animals,  which,  in  their 
turn,  furnish  food,  and  from  their  woolly 
sides  also,  clothing  to  man.  And  so, 
could  we  peroeive  it,  the  story  of  uses 
in  the  simple  grass  would  perhaps  be 
endles&  A  writer  in  Frazefi^s  Maga- 
zine says,  ''Along  the  coasts,  every 
summer,  during  tie  breeding  season, 
thousands  of  harmless  sea  birds  are 
shot.  The  gull  is  the  scavenger  of  the 
sea.  He  does  his  little  beet  to  ward 
off  cholera  and  typhus  from  every  foul 
and  ill-drained  harbor.  He  ought  to 
be  preserved  as  religiously  as  vultures 
aro  in  the  tropics,  and  ^e  fool  who 
shoots  a  gull  ought  to  be  fined  a 
pound." 

But  if  such  varied,  yet  harmonious 
usee  are  performed  by  the  inanimate 
and  soulless  subjects  of  creation,  if  so 
universal  a  law  pervades  the  domain  of 
nature,  how  much  should  it  not  pervade 
the  domain  of  mind  and  spirit.  And 
it  is  here  where  we  might  most  ex- 
pect to  find  it,  that  we  discover  in  its 
force,  activity  and  beauty,  the  orderly 
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working  of  this  law  of  uses.  Man,  the 
highest  of  created  beings,  is,  in  every 
aspect,  an  instrument  of  use.  And  he 
who  is  most  useful,  best  fulfils  the  pur- 
pose of  his  creation. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  minor  and 
greater  uses,  in  the  development  and 
exercise  of  which  man's  chief  function 
consists.  These  run  parallel  with  his 
duties,  and  as  he  owes  duties  to  him- 
self, to  his  neighbor  and  to  his  Maker, 
so  do  we  find  usee  included  within 
these  several  duties.  So  also  in  each 
class  of  the  duties  named  above,  are 
their  lower  and  higher  uses. 

It  is  a  minor  use  which  man  per- 
forms when  he  practises  industry  and 
economy  for  the  sake  of  procuring  to 
himself  the  necessaries  of  subsistence, 
and  yet  he  is  at  the  same  time  perform- 
ing a  higher  use  by  learning  to  resist 
desires  for  luxuries,  indulgences  and 
idolence  ;  and  by  acquiring  habits  and 
.  affections  of  prudence,  providence  and 
self-deniaL 

In  discharging  our  duties  to  our 
families  and  dependents,  we  find  uses 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  love  of  the 
neighbor,  and  in  the  example  and  oc- 
casion we  give  for  the  exercise  of  kind- 
ly affections  and  sympathies  in  others. 
Yet  higher  than  this  is  the  use  we  per- 
form in  bringing  the  kingdom  of  truth 
and  good  to  all  within  our  reach  ;  nay, 
very  much  further,  for  example  spreads 
from  others  as  well  as  ourselves,  in 
wider  and  wider  circles,  like  the  rings 
we  see  when  we  drop  a  stone  into  the 
water,  spreading  far  beyond  the  imme- 
diate point  of  contact. 

In  our  duties  to  the  Maker,  such  as 
prayer,  the  study  of  His  revealed  will 
and  obedience  thereto,  we  find  our 
sphere  of  use  constantly  enlarged.  We 
elevate  ourselves  by  preparation  into 
states  receptive  of  greater  enlighten- 
ment and  love,  and,  we  not  only  re- 
ceive more  of  these  for  ourselves,  but 
we  become  better  instruments  Of  use  in 
the  hand  of  the  Lord,  for  conveying 
thede  blessings  to  others.  Every  one 
who  does  a  good  deed,  not  only  cultivates 


within  himself  a  good  affecticm,  bat 
teaches  the  way  to  othen,  and,  we  mMj 
say,  passes  on  to  these  others  sometliiiig 
which  he  receives  from  the  divine  Author 
of  all  good;  for  no  man  does  good  of  him- 
self. He  is  but  an  instrument;  the  de- 
sire, the  effort  and  the  power  to  do  are  of 
the  Lord  in  him. 

How  various  are  the  uses  open  to  man! 
How  many  of  the  human  race  are,  at  this 
very  moment,  working  at  the  many  diffi- 
cult problems  which  science  affords  far 
advancing  the  interests  of  society — wresi- 
ing  from  nature  her  secrets  and  applying 
them  to  practical  uses,  by  which  labor  is 
saved,  production  increased,  and  new 
fields  opened  for  the  activities  of  the  in- 
tellect, the  development  of  new  energies 
and  of  multi&riouB  enterprises.  Tet  these 
uses,  vast  as  they  appear,  will  not  com- 
pare with  those  which  apply  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  affections  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  higher  qualities  of  love  of  which 
the  human  heart  has  been  made  capable. 
It  is  true,  these  are  from  the  same  source 
but  the  work  is  on  different  planes.  The 
former  regard  material  interests,  the  lat- 
ter spiritual  interests.  The  one  set  c£ 
uses  teaches  and  aids  man  to  better  his 
outward  condition,  and  to  extend  his 
knowledge  of,  and  his  dominion  over 
nature.  The  other  to  extend  hia  knowl- 
edge of  his  interior  self  as  a  responsible 
and  accountable  being.  In  one  case  he 
is  aided  to  a  higher  state  of  life  upon 
earth.  In  the  other  he  is  fitted  for  a 
higher  and  better  life  when  his  life  here 
shall  be  ended.  To  this  latter  class  be- 
long the  higher  uses.  Each  class  hu 
its  appropriate  sphere  of  action,  but  the 
development  of  man  ranks  far  before  the 
development  of  nature,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  its  laws  to  temporal  uses. 

It  was  a  great  discovery  when  men 
found  that  by  united  effort,  by  coopernr 
tion  in  spiritual  uses,  they  gained  in  pow- 
er, even  as  in  united  muscular  em>rts, 
mechanical  uses  could  be  made  more  sub- 
servient to  man.  Individual  eScurt,  in 
either  case,  may  produce  useful  results, 
but  in  association  is  the  power  of  mind  as 
well  as  of  matter  brou^t  to  bear  in  a 
progressive  ratio,  multiplying  the  effect 
of  the  original  forces  many-fold.  We 
look  at  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  and  we 
wonder  at  the  epoch  in  which  mechanicsl 
genius  and  united  labor  accomplished 
such  vast  material  results.  Yet  at  this 
day,  through  associated  effort,  men  are 
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in   buildinff  monumentB   more 

kCtjr,  and,  it  Ib  to  be  hoped,  more  en- 
duing. Monuments  not  of  meohanioal 
akOl,  and  physical  labor,  but  of  skilful 
tnplication  of  moral  force  and  zeal  to  the 
oievation  of  the  whole  human  race  from 
i^noranoe,  from  depraved  appetites  and 
Tioe,  to  intellicenoey  virtue  and  useful- 

The  associations  of  the  present  daj, 
with  their  many  appliances,  their  nume- 
roas  ramifications,  aU  tending  in  various 
directions  to  one  common  end,  viz.,  the 
eftevaiion  of  man  as  a  spiritual  being,  the 
stady  of  his  needs,  and  the  mode  of  their 
■upP^Jy  *^  evidences  that  many  noble 
minda  and  hearts  are  devoted  to  the  best 
oi  all  uses,  the  raising  of  fallen  man,  (as 
hr  as  human  instrumentality  is  idlowed 
to  aid  in  this  object,)  to  a  loftier  positioi^ 
in  the  scale  of  being.  In  efforts  to  this 
end,  individuals  nnite,  and  while  benefit- 
ing themselves,  rise  to  be  useful  to  oth- 
en,  and  thus  to  become  chief  among  their 
fellows,  for  does  not  CCrist  say,  ^'Who- 
soever will  be  ehiefest  of  you,  shall  be 
servant  of  all?'' 

It  is' not  to  be 'supposed  that  the  habits 
and  affections  we  cultivate  here  are  not 
to  affect  our  future  life.  It  is  not  to  be 
thought  that  the  willing  servants  of 
Christ  will  leave  a  life  of  use  here,  to  go 
into  a  useless  life  for  eternity.  We  all 
hope  to  come  into  a  state  of  rest,  into  a 
rest  from  combats  against  our  evils,  which 
we  must  wage  here,  without  any  but  the 
briefest  Sabbaths  of  rest  Bat  rest  ib  not 
idleness.  The  active  mind  frets  and 
worries  under  ioaotion  The  heart  full 
of  affection,  denied  objects  for  its  exer- 
cise, sickens  and  dies. 

If  man  is  to  progress  in  another  life,  it 
cannot  be  that  Uie  activities  of  his  in 
tellect,  of  his  affections,  will  be  suspend- 
ed, but  rather  that  they  will  be  enlm;ed, 
and  new  uses  be  presented  by  the  Lord 
to*  hia  servants  who  have  here  come  into 
the  love  and  practice  of  use.  Let  no  man 
sa^  he  loves  the  neighbor,  who  sits  down 
without  an  effort  to  benefit  him.  Love  is 
active^  not  passive.  Love  seeks  to  benefit 
the  object  of  affection.  Love  makes  sac- 
rifices of  self  and  selfish^interests  for  the 
sake  of  the  beloved.  If  otherwise,  there 
is  not  disinterested  love,  but  only  a  re- 
flection of  love  of  self  upon  some  other 
being.  The  love  of  self  is  the  opposite  of 
the  love  to  others,  for  it  demands  instead 
of  making  sacrifices. 


Inddents  In  the  Life  of  Isaac  T. 
Hopper. 

BY  LYDTA  MARTA  OHILD. 

Friend  Hopper  was  a  strict  dis- 
ciplinarian while  he  was  inspector,  and 
it  was  extremely  difficult  for  the  pris- 
oners to  deceive  him  by  any  artful  de- 
vices, or  hypocritical  pretences.  But 
he  was  always  in  the  habit  of  talking 
with  them  in  friendly  style,  inquiring 
into  their  history  and  plans,  sympathiz- 
ing with  their  troubles  and  temptations, 
encouraging  them  to  reform,  and  prom- 
ising to  assist  them  if  they  would  try 
to  help  themselves.  It  was  his  custom 
to  take  a  ramble  in  the  country  with 
his  children  every  Saturday  afternoon. 
All  who  were  old  enough  to  walk  joined 
the  troop.  They  always  stopped  at  the 
prison,  and  were  well  pleased  to  deliver 
to  the  poor  inmates,  with  their  own 
small  hands,  such  little  comforts  as 
their  father  had  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose. He  was  accustomed  to  say  that 
there  was  not  one  among  the  convicts, 
however  desperate  they  may  be,  with 
whom  he  should  be  afraid  to  trust  him- 
self alone  at  midnight  with  large  sums 
of  money  in  his  pocket.  An  acquaint- 
ance once  cautioned  him  against  a  pris- 
oner, whose  temper  was  extremely  vio- 
lent and  revengeful,  and  who  had  been 
heard  to  swear  that  he  would  take  the 
life  of  some  of  the  keepers.  Soon  after 
this  warning.  Friend  Hopper  summoned 
the  desperate  fellow,  and  told  him  he 
was  wanted  to  pile  a  quantity  of  lum- 
ber in  the  cellar.  He  went  down  with 
him  to  hold  the  lights  and  they  re- 
mained more  than  an  hour  alone  to- 
gether, out  of  hearing  of  everybody. 
When  he  told  this  to  ^e  man  who  had 
cautioned  him,  he  replied,  ''Well,  I 
confess  you  have  good  courage.  I 
wouldn't  have  done  it  for  the  price  of 
the  prison  and  all  the  ground  it  stands 
upon ;  for  J  do  assure  you  he  is  a  ter- 
rible fellow." 

''  I  don't  doubt  he  is/'  rejoined  the 
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ooarageous  inspector ;  '*  but  I  knew  he 
woul£i't  kill  me.  I  have  always  been 
a  friend  to  him,  and  he  is  aware  of  it. 
What  motive  could  heharve  for  harming 
mer 

One  of  the  prisoners,  who  had  been 
convicted  of  man-slaughter,  became 
furious,  in  consequence  of  being  threat- 
ened with  a  whipping.  When  they  at- 
tempted to  bring  him  out  of  his  dun- 
geon to  receive  punishment,  he  seisdd  a 
knife  and  a  club,  rushed  back  again, 
and  swore  he  would  kill  the  first  per- 
son who  came  near  him.  Being  a  very 
strong  man,  and  in  a  state  of  madness, 
no  one  dared  to  approach  him.  They 
tried  to  starve  him  into  submission; 
but  finding  he  was  not  to  be  subdued 
in  that  way,  they  sent  for  Friend  Hop- 
per, as  they  were  accustomed  to  do  in 
all  such  difficult  emergencies.  He  went 
boldly  into  the  cell,  looked  the  despera- 
do calmly  in  the  face,  and  said,  *'  It  is 
foolish  for  thee  to  contend  with  the  au- 
thorities. Thou  wilt  be  compelled  to 
yield  at  last.  I  will  inquire  into  thy 
caaa  K  thou  hast  been  unjustly  dealt 
by,  I  promise  thee  it  shall  be  remedied.'* 
ThiB  kind  and  sensible  remonstrance 
had  the  desired  effect  From  that  time 
forward,  he  had  great  influence  over  the 
ferocious  fellow,  who  was  always  will- 
ing to  be  guided  by  his  advice,  and 
finally  became  one  of  the  most  reason- 
able and  orderly  inmates  of  the  pri- 
son. 

I  have  heard  Friend  Hopper  say  that 
while  he  was  inspector  he  aided  and  en- 
couraged about  fifty  young  convicts,  as 
nearly  as  he  could  recollect ;  and  all, 
except  two,  conducted  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  satisfy  the  respectable  citizens 
whom  he  had  induced  to  employ  them. 
He  was  a  shrewd  observer  of  the  coun- 
tenances and  manners  of  men,  and 
doubtless  that  was  one  reason  why  he 
was  not  often  disajipointed  in  those  he 
trusted. 

The  humor  which  characterized  his 
boyhood,  remained  with  him  in  maturer 
years,  and  often  efi'ervesced  on  the  sur- 
£Aoe  of  his  acquired  gravity;  as  will 
appear  in  the  following  anecdotes. 


A  Dutchman  once  called  upon  Friend 
Hopper,  and  said,  "  A  tief  have  stole 
mine  goots.  They  tell  me  you  can 
help  me,  may  be."  Upon  inquiring  thf 
when  and  the  where,  Friend  Hoppei 
concluded  that  the  articles  had  been 
stolen  by  a  man  whom  he  happened  to 
know  the  police  had  taken  up  a  few 
hours  previous.  But  being  disposed  tu 
amuse  himself,  he  inquired  very  se- 
riously, "  What  time  of  the  moon  was 
it^  when  thy  goods  were  stolen!  Having 
received  information  concerning  that 
particular,  he  took  a  slate  and  began  to 
cypher  dUigently.  After  a  while,  ha 
looked  up,  and  pronounced  in  a  veiy 
oracular  manner,  '^  Thou  wilt  find  thj 
goods." 

"Shall  I  find  mine  goots  rezdaimad 
the  delighted  Dutchman;  "and  when 
is  de  tief  r 

"  Art  thou  quite  sure  about  the  age 
of  the  moonT  inquired  the  preteoded 
magician,  Being  assured  there  was  so 
mistake  on  that  point,  he  ciphered  agsia 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  answwed, 
"  Thou  wilt  find  the  thief  in  the  hsmli 
of  the  police." 

The  Dutchman  went  away,  evident- 
ly inspired  with  profound  reveranoei 
Having  found  his  goods  and  the  thie^ 
according  to  prediction,  he  retomsd 
and  asked  for  a  private  interview. 
"Tell  me  dat  secret,"  said  he,  "andl 
will  pay  you  a  heap  of  money." 

"What  secret r  inquired  Friend 
Hopper. 

"  Tell  me  how  you  know  I  will  find 
mine  goots,  and  where  I  will  find  de 
tiefr  rejoined  he. 

"The  pkin  truth  is,  I  guessed  il^" 
was  the  reply ;  "because  I  hsd  haui 
there  was  a  thief  at  the  police  office^ 
with  such  goods  as  thou  described" 

"  But  what  for  you  ask  about  d» 
moonr  inquired  the  Dutchman.  "Yon 
make  figures,  and  den  you  say,  yos 
will  find  your  goots.  You  make  fignieB 
again,  den  you  tell  me  where  is  de  tie£ 
I  go,  and  find  mine  goot8*and  de  tie^ 
just  as  you  say.  Tell  me  how  you  do 
dat^  and  I  will  pay  you  a  hasp  of 
money." 
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.Thoagh  repeatedly  assured  tiiat  it 
was  done  only  for  a  joke,  he  went  away 
ansatisfied ;  and  to  the  day  of  his  death 
ha  folly  believed  that  the  faoetious 
Quaker  was  a  conjuror. 

Such  a  character  as  Isaac  T.  Hopper 
was  of  course  well  known  throughout 
ihe  city  where  he  lived-  Every  school- 
boy had  heard  something  of  his  doings, 
and  as  he  walked  the  streets,  every- 
body recognized  him,  from  the  chief 
justice  to  the  chimney-sweep.  His 
personal  appesjanoe  was  calculated  to 
attract  attention,  independent  of  other 
circumstances.  Joseph  Bonaparte,  who 
then  resided  at  Bonientown,  was  at- 
tracted toward  him  the  first  moment 
he  saw  him,  on  account  of  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  his  brother  Napoleon. 
They  often  met  in  the  steamboat  going 
down  the  Delaware,  and  on  such  occa- 
sions, the  ex-king  frequently  pointed 
him  out  as  the  most  remarkable  like- 
ness of  the  emperor,  that  he  had  ever 
met  in  Europe  or  America.  He  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  with  Napo- 
leon's uniform  on,  he  might  be  mistaken 
for  him,  even  by  his  own  house-hold ; 
and  if  he  were  to  appear  thus  in  Paris, 
nettling  could  be  easier  than  for  him  to 
excite  a  revolution. 

But  the  imperial  throne,  even  if  it 
had  been  directly  offered  to  him,  would 
have  proved  no  temptation  to  a  soul 
like  bis.     In  some  respects,  his  charac- 
ter,  as  well  as  his  person,  strongly  re- 
sembled Napoleon.     But  his  powerful 
irill  was  remarkably  under  the  control 
of  conscience,  and  Us  energy  was  tem- 
pered by  an  unusual  share  of  benevo- 
lence.    If  the  other  elements  of  his 
oliaracter  had  not   been   balanced  by 
ftiiese  two  qualities,  he  also  might  have 
l>een  a   skilful  diplomatist,  and  a  suc- 
flttflirfal  leader  of  armies.     Fortunately 
£or  himself  and  others,  he  had  a  nobler 
ibition  than  that  of  &aking  widows 
orphans  by  wholesale  slaughter. 
Ihe   preceding  anecdotes    show    how 
W^armly  he  sympathized  with  the  poor, 
^Ibe  oppressed  and  the  erring,  without 
Oct  5. 


limitation  of  country,  creed,  or  com- 
plexion ;  and  how  diligently  he  labored 
in  their  behalf.  But  from  the  great 
amount  of  public  service  that  he  ren- 
dered, it  must  not  be  inferred  that  he 
neglected  private  duties.  Perhaps  no 
man  was  ever  more  devotedly  attached 
to  wile  and  children  than  he  Was.  His 
Sarah,  as  he  was  want  to  call  her,  was 
endowed  with  qualities  well  calculated 
to  retain  a  strong  hold  of  the  affec- 
tions of  a  sensible  and  conscientious 
man.  Her  kindly  disposition,  and  the 
regular,  simple  habits  of  her  Ufe,  were 
favorable  to  the  preservation  of  that 
beauty,  which  had  won  his  boyish  ad- 
miration. 


V#^\\»»l/W\W». 


BY  MBS.  J.  B.  SH&IOLST. 

Standing  trembling  in  the  breeze. 
The  warmer  cUul  than  other  trees 
That  stand  more  still  in  winter's  Btorma, 
Than  these  green  trees  from    northern 
dimes. 

Their  conic  forms  of  nature's  art. 
These  wild  kixariaut  counterpart 
Of  nature's  skillful  moulding  hand. 
To  deck  her  vales  and  mountain  lands. 

Are  gorgeous  beauties  to  adorn, 
The  road-side  and  the  pleasant  laVn, 
But  more  suggestive  when  they  bend 
Their  green  tops  o'er  departed  friends. 

The  painter  with  his  brush  and  pen. 
Can  show  great  skill  in  penciling, 
But  nature  with  her  modest  hand, 
Brings  life  to  view  as  well  as  form. 


-^M^/ZAAAAA/i/^^ir- 


Lbabn  from  nature  how  to  become 
great  and  strong. 
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Monthly  Becord  of  Ciirrent  Svents 

The  city  of  Chicago  is  in  aahes.  No 
such  calamity  has  befallen  a  civilized 
city ,  in  modem  times.  On  Sunday 
night,  October  8th,  at  9  o'clock,  an  in- 
significant fire  broke  out  in  a  barn  in 
the  south-western  part  of  the  city. 
Chicago  beiog  the  greatest  lumber 
mart  in  the  world,  is  largely  bulk  of 
wood,  except  the  portions  devoted  to 
business  and  fine  residences.  The 
side-walks  in  the  greater  part  of  it 
were  of  wood,  and  the  streets  paved 
for  seventy  miles  with  wooden  blocks. 
The  three  rivers,  the  North  Branch, 
South  Branch,  and  the  Main  Biver, 
comd  together  somewhat  like  a  letter 
T*  ^^^  Main  River  forming  the  stem. 
Tl:^  banks  of  the  rivers  were  lined 
with  immense  lumber-yards  full  of  in- 
flammable yellow  pine.  At  the  time 
the  fire  broke  out  there  was  a  gale 
blowing  from  the  south-west  The 
fire  spread  so  rapidly  that  many  lives 
were  lost  at  the  outset.  Among  the 
wooden  buildings,  the  lumber-yards, 
the  great  elevators,  and  the  shipping 
lying  at  the  wharves  in  the  narrow 
river,  it  got  such  a  start  that  all  the 
exertions  of  the  firemen  were  futile. 
The  wind  swept  the  flames  across  the 
South  Branch  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  city,  among  the  great  granite  and 
marble  buildiogs.  Even  those  ac- 
counted absolutely  fire-proof  went 
down  before  the  violent  heat.  To  add 
to  the  terribleness  of  the  situation,  the 
water  supply  failed.  The  court-house, 
from  the  top  of  which  the  great  fire- 
alarm  bell,  one  of  the  greatest  ever 
cast,  had  sounded  its  sharp  and  terri- 
ble peals  for  more  than  twelve  hours, 
was  burned.  The  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce one  of  the  finest  exchanges  in 
the  world  went  down  with  it 

All  the  great  marble  buildiugs,  all 
the  hotels,  all  the  banks,  all  the  insuiv 
ance  buildings,  all  the  theaters,  all  the 
newspaper  offices,  all  the  great  publish- 
ing houses,  all  the  wholesale  stores,  all 


the  principle  retail  stores,  the  finert 
residences,  the  finest  churches,  and, 
what  is  worse,  the  houses  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  people,  and  the  em- 
ployments by  which  they  earn  th&r 
bread,  were  all  swept  away.  These 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  people 
wandered  houseless  in  the  streets, 
without  even  food  for  24  hours.  We 
are  glad  to  chronicle  the  expedition 
with  which  the  two  principal  rivals  of 
Chicago — Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis — 
came  to  the  help  of  the  starving, 
homeless  population.  The  President 
with  praise-worthy  promptness,  told 
General  Sheridan  to  use  what  army 
supplies  he  had  for  the  relief  of  the 
people.  Hie  fire  raged  nearly  forty- 
eight  hours  with  unabated  fuxy. 
Everybody  was  appalled  with  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  cidamity.  With  an 
unanimity  rarely  seen,  the  people  of 
this  country  have  given  of  tLeir  sub- 
stance for  the  relief  of  Chicago.  Bich 
and  poor  have  joined  hands  in  con- 
tributing to  swdl  the  aggre^te,  and 
the  little  rills  which  have  flown  in 
form  the  mechanics  and  artisans  of  the 
land  form  a  river  scarcely  smaller  than 
that  to  which  men  of  greater  means 
have  contributed.  All  have  thus  hi 
acquitted  themselves  well  in  caring 
for  the  homeless  people  of  ChicagOi 
but  it  can  not  be  too  carefally  remem- 
bered that  throughout  the  winter 
thousands  of  people  in  the  stricken 
city  will  be  dependent  upon  charity. 
Their  immediate  wants  are  supplied, 
but  mechanics  and  laboring  men  by 
the  thousands  havt  been  thrown  oat  of 
employment^  as  well  as  out  of  homes, 
by  the  fire,  and  many  of  these  can  not 
be  self-supporting  before  May  at  best 
They  and  their  fhnilies  will  need  ooor 
stant  belp  until  the  industries  of  their 
city  shall  be  re-established.  How 
many  grown  'people  will  deny  them- 
selves to  provide  for  the  shivering 
people  who,  without  help,  must  starve ! 
And  the  great  Chicago  calamity  must 
not  be  allowed  to  overahadow  other 
disasters  so  completely  as  to  make  us 
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forget  the  thouaandB  who  ha^e  been 
bomed  out  of  house  and  home  by  the 
forest  fires  in   lowa^   Wisoonain  and 
Michigan.     In  those  States  hundreds 
of  farmsteads  and  numberless  villages 
have  been  destroyed,   ^d  while  Sie 
number  of  sufferers  there  is  less  than 
in   Chicago,   their  wants  are  no  leas 
pressing  and  their  conditions  no  less 
pitiable.     The  civilized  world  has  re- 
sponded liberally  to  Chicago's  call  for 
help,  but   we  must  now  enlarge  the 
charity  which  has  done  humanity  so 
moch  honor.     Let  it  not  be  forgotten 
that  there  are  people  .shivering  and 
slarving  in  the  country  on  both  ^es  of 
Lake  Michigan.     Their  cries  for  help 
are  leas  audible,   perhaps,  than  those 
wiiicii  come  to  us  from  Chicago,  but 
they  should  not  be  forgotten  in  our 
eagerness  to  provide  for  the  people  of 
the  stricken  dty.     It  is  a  sad  sad  story 
of  devastation  which  comes  from  these 
states.     The  prairie  fires  have  swept 
over  a  vast  tract  of  country.     Bams, 
fium-houses,  and  even  towns  have  been 
burned,  and  hundreds  of  women  and 
dhildren  are  left  .homeless,  while  the 
crops  and  live  stock  on  which  they  de- 
Moded  for  substwce  have  all  perished. 
Many  lives,  too,  are  known  to  have 
been  lost.     At  last  accoxmts,  it  was  im- 
possible to  learn  the  extent  of  the  dam- 
age done,  but  enough  was  known  to 
iMkke  it  certain  that  the  approaching 
ivlnter  ,will  be  one  of  terrible  suffering 
bo  all  in  the  burnt  district.     Witii  no 
houaes  to  cover  their  heads,  no  food  in 
tore  for  the  winter,  their  bams  swept 
ky^  and  the  results  of  the  year's  in- 
stry  destroyed,  the  condition  of  these 
ople  must  be  one  of  extreme  hard- 

ip. 

KoT  the  least  among  the  many  noble 
Knifestations  of  the  innate  goodness 
Imman  nature,  was  that  of  Miss 
Safford,  a  well  known  lady  phy^ 
bai  who  has  spent  the  last  few  years 
the  great  hospitals  of  Vienna  and 
Wlaa,  preparing  herself  for  the  es- 
lishiiient  of  a  woman's  hospital  in 
iconntry.  She  seems  to  have  brought 


with  her  the  same  plucky  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifioe  which  maide  her  labor  night 
and  day  during  our  late  war,  foregoing 
the  comforts  of  her  home  for  the  sake 
of  the  soiled  heroes  whose  wounds  she 
dressed  so  skillfully^  Her  firail  form 
was  sadly  broken  down  when  she  ar- 
rived in  this  city  on  the  8th  of  October, 
after  a  voyiige  during  which  she  could 
scarcely  raise  her  head  for  illness.  But 
badly  as  she  needed  rest,  she  hastened 
to  Chicago,  saying  to  a  fidend,  "I  had 
intended  going  to  Chicago  in  her  pros- 
perity, and  now  she  is  in  distress  1  can 
not  stay  away.  I  may  be  able  to  do* 
some  good  as  a  physician ;  but  at  any 
rate  there  is  work  there  for  me  as  a 
woman,  and  I  can  cook  food  for  the 
starving  if  nothing  more."  Such  a 
woman  will  find  work  in  plenty  for  he^r 
hand  to  do  ;  and  there  are  hpadreda  in 
Chicago  who  will  have  reason  to  join 
with  her  foiipier  soldier-patients  in  call- 
ing Mary  Safford  bless4d. 

Tremendous  exposures  have  taken 
place  in  the  city  of  New  York  during 
the  past  two  or  three  months,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  frauds  and  robberies  that 
have  been  committed  by*  various  officers 
of  the  city  government  At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  citizens  and  tax-payers  of 
the  city,  held  in  September,  a  commit- 
tee of  seventy  of  the  most  prominent 
lawyers,  merchants  and  bankers,  were 
chosen  to  investigate  the  extent  of 
these  depredations,  and  who  were  the 
guilty  parties.  The  Committee  report- 
ed Oct  9th,  giving  the  result  of  their 
long  labors.  The  exhibit  is  a  startling 
one,  even  in  the  light  of  what  has  al- 
ready been  made  public.  The  reports 
of  sub-committees  are  very  full,  and 
the  whole  makes  a  voluminous  docu- 
ment, the  showing  of  which  may  be 
briefly  summarized  as  follows:  That 
the  debt  of  the  city  '  is  practically 
$120,000,000;  that  extravagance  has 
been  the  rule  in  all  thid  departments  of 
municipal  government ;  that  frauds  of 
the  grossest  character  have  been  com- 
mitted in  nearly  all  the  bureaus  ;  that 
the  current  expenses  of  the  city  amount 
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annually  to  aboat  $30,000,000 ;  that 
immense  sums  have  been  paid  for  ser- 
vices  never  performed,  the  redpients  of 
salaries   bemg,  in  many  cases,  atterly 
unknown  to  anybody  in  the  offices  in 
which  Ihey  were  supposed   to  render 
service.     S)ich  is  the  general  showing. 
The  fjEu^ts  and  figures  given  point  clearly 
to   the  persons  responsible,   in    most 
cases,  and  this  constitutes  the  merit  of 
the  Committee's  service,  as  it  may,  and 
probably  will,  result  in  the  recovery  of 
some  portion  of  the  money  fraudulently 
drawn  from    the  city  treasury.     The 
'  Committee  indulges  in  no  generalities, 
and  states  nothing  vaguely.     It  gives 
facts  in  detail,  and  names  the  respon- 
sible persons  without  qualification.     In 
short,   it  has   investigated   the  city's 
business  in  a  business  way,* and  its  re- 
port  is  a  cleu*  statement  drawn  from 
the  confused  books  of  account  in  which 
these  transactions  were  sought  to  be 
hidden.     These  exposures    have  been 
followed  by  the  institution  of  a  suit,  by 
ex-Mayor  Havemeyer,  in  behalf  of  the 
people,  against  James  H.  IngersoU,  for 
$6,0#0,000,  which  he  is  said  to  have  ob- 
tained fraudulently  from  the  city  treas- 
ury during  the  years  1869-70.     Suits 
are  also  to  be  instituted  against  others 
whose  bills  have  figured  so  largely  in 
the  published  accounts,  and  there  is  a 
good  prospect  now  that  some  of  the 
money    may    be    recovered.     In  any 
event,  the  proceedings  in  the  civil  and 
criminal  courts  promise  to  develop  all 
the  facts  in  regard  to  city  and  county 
matters,  and  to  make  up  a  record  free 
from  misrepresentation  and  from  doubt^ 
and  this  is  precisely  what  is  wanted. 
Wh«i  the  people  shall  know  just  what 
swindles  have  been  perpetrated,  and  the 
processes  by   which  they  have,  been 
effected,  the  problem   of  future  good 
government  will  be  greatly  simplified. 
We  have  the  promise  of  a  still  more 
general  revelation   as  to  the  frauds  in 
the  municipal   affairs  of   New  York 
City.      The  promise  is  as  yet  a  faint 
one,  but  when  once  an  association  of 
wrong-doera  b^ns  to  go  to  pieces, 


there  are  always  some  of  the  numbsr 
willing    to    shield     themselves   fiN>m 
punishment    by    turning    state's  evi- 
denca     We  have  the  authority  of  ibe 
Evening  Post  for  the  statement  that 
Mayor  Hall  has  promised,  if  placed 
upon  the  witness  stand,  to  ''give  the 
public  a  sensation  of  greater  impor- 
tance than  any  that  has  yet  i^>pearad,'' 
and  with  this  intimation^  of  course  the 
Coilnmittee  of    Seventy   will  see  that 
Mayor  Hall  is  properly  placed  upon 
the    witness    stand.      Meantime  Mr. 
John  H.    Keyser,    whose     plumbing 
account  lias  been  one  of  the  unsolved 
mysteries    of    Ring    arithmetic,    hu 
surrendered  $65p,(K)0  of  his  receipts 
to  a  trustee  for  the  use  of  the  city,  ac- 
companying the  surrender  with  a  state- 
ment of  such  &ct8  as  he  knows  re- 
garding the  frauds.  Mr.  Keyser  denioa 
having  committed  or  aided  others  in 
wrong-doing.     He  says  that  ail  the 
money  he  has  received  from  the  city 
has  been  honestly  earned,   and  that 
there  are  still  some  hundreds  of  dollan 
due  him  for  labor  and  materiala  fam- 
ished.    He  states  that  his  sarrender  to 
a  trustee  was  designed  simply  to  show 
his  willingness  that  his  accounts  shall 
be  fully  investigated.*    Mr.  Keyser  has 
been  thought  the  one  honest  man  in 
the  list  of  city  and  county  purveyors) 
and  we  sincerely  hope  that  he  may  be 
found  so.      He  asserts  that  his  name 
has  been  forged  on  vouchers  amoontii^ 
to    $800,000.     He    will    still    prove 
a     valuable     witness     for .  the     peo- 
people,  the  more  if   it  shall   appear 
the    he    is    himself     withoat    stain. 
It  is  gTQ^tly  to  the  credit  of  Neniv  York's 
laboring  population  that  no  riots  have 
grown  out  of  the  municipal  troubles  ag- 
itating the  city.     Circulars  have  been 
industriously    distributed  urging    te 
laborers  to  commit  outrages  upon  citi- 
zens, and  one  newspaper  has  so  £sr  for- 
gotten itself  as  to  publish  an  iiiflamma- 
tory  article,  suggesting  mob  violenoe 
upon  such  journalists  and  others  as 
have  made  themselves  obnoziouB  to  the 
leading   city    officials.      Hie 
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sought  to  be  used  in  this  way  was  the 
meeting  of  laborers  on  Sep.  30th,  but 
the  workingmen  refused  to  become  in- 
^  atraments  of  violence,  and  the  ques- 
tiosus  at  issue  remain  to  be  settled  in 
the  courts.  But  better  than  all  ebe  is 
the  fiftct  that  the  attempts  to  escape 
paniflhment  are  indicative  of  failing 
oonfidenoe  on  the  part  of  the  ill-doers. 
So  long  as  they  remained  defiant  the 
whispers  of  corruption  in  the  courts 
gave  the  people  uneasiness,  but  now 
that  these  men  admit  by  their  acts  that 
ihey  areafraid  they  shall  be  sent  to  the 
penitentiary,  it  is  evident  that  they  feel 
themselves  unable  to  control  the  judi- 
ciarj,  and  there  seems  reason  to  hope 
that  the  end  of  the  matter  will  not 
oome  until  the  city  shall  have  recovered 
some  of  the  stolen  millions  and  sent 
some  of  the  thieves  to  prison. 

We  all  remember  how  lustily  Louis 
Napoleon  cried  ''Peace!"  while  he  was 
preparing  for  war  against  Germany, 
and  even  without  this  fact  in  view,  in- 
telligent men  rarely  attach  much  im- 
portance to  the  peaceful  protestations 
of  emperors  and  premiers,  when  their 
acts  point  to  possible  war.  The  hob- 
nobbing of  Wilhelm  and  Francis  Jo- 
seph meant  something,  of  course,  and 
now  that  Russia  has  deteHnined  to  re- 
voke all  furloughs,  and  to  mobilize  her 
army  at  an  enormous  expense,  it  be- 
gins  to  look  as  though  the  Czar  felt 
some  little  interest  in  the  whisperings 
at  Bad  Gastein  and  Salzburg.  His 
declaration  that  he  only  wishes  to  "try 
the  efficacy  of  a  mobilization,"  may 
make  Bismarck  smile,  but  it  will  not 
deceive  anybody.  What  the  St.  Peters- 
burg Government  really  does  mean,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  say,  but  it  seems 
hardly  probable  that  the  proposed  mob- 

I  iHzation  is  intended  merely  as  an 
''  autumn  maneuver,"  after  the  manner 
of  the  Briton,  and  the  events  of  next 
summer  may  yet  prove  as  absorbingly 
interesting  as  those  of  1870. 

r  France  will  probably  never  cease  to 

astonish    the .  rest  of  the  world  in  a 

}       thousand  ways,  but  there  is  nothing  in 


all  Gallic  histoiy  so  entirely  marvelous 
as  the  rapid  financial  recuperation 
which  has  marked  the  few  months  of 
peace  since  the  close  of  the  war.  Du- 
ring the  struggle  with  Germany  fabu- 
lous sums  were  expended  by  the  ex- 
travagant incompetents  who  had  pos- 
session of  the  national  purse-strings,  a 
whole  year's  industry  was  lost,  and  Uie 
financial  future  of  the  country  seemed 
even  more  hopeless  than  its  prospects 
lor  military  rank  among  the  great  pow- 
ers. Added  to  this  was  the  Commun- 
ist insurrection,  enough  in  itself  to 
bankrupt  any  ordinary  national  bor- 
rower. Yet  the  mountain  of  debt  to 
Germany  diminishes  more  rapidly  even 
than  the  exacting  creditor  demands. 
French  loans  are  eagerly  taken  in  Ber- 
lin, and  now  the  French  people  answer 
the  request  of  Paris  for  money  with  a 
subscription  of  thirteen  times  the 
amount  asked.  In  view  of  these  facts 
the  predictions  so  freely  made,  that  the 
future  has  no  pronuse  of  greatness  for 
France,  seem  a  little  hazardous,  to  say 
the  least 

Aft£B  these  long  years  of  delay  the 
Government  seems  now  determined  to 
overturn  the  Mormon  hierarchy  in 
Utah.  The  action  of  Judge  McKean 
in  excluding  Mormons  from  his  juries, 
and  so  chs^rging  the  grand  jury  to  se- 
cure the  indictment  of  Brigham  Young, 
appears  to  be  part  of  an  organized  effort 
to  establish  legitimate  authority  in  the 
Territory.  Polygamy,  of  oours^  is  a 
crime  in  Utah  as  everywhere  else,  but 
it  ia  not  against  polygamy  alone  or 
chiefly  that  the  Grovemment  is  moving. 
The  Mormons  are  simply  rebels  against 
the  Government  and  the  present  action 
is  designed  to  reduce  them  to  obedi- 
ence and  bring  them  under  the  law. 
They  claim  absolute  sovereignty.  They 
repudiate  the  authority  of  the  general 
Government  and  of  the  TerritoniBd  offi- 
cers. They  claim  divine  warrant  for 
the  commission  of  crime,  and  regard  a 
pretended  revelation  through  Brigham 
Young  as  of  more  authority  than  a^y 
law.  They  have  done  wholesale  murder 
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at  his  suggestion,  and  their  oommunitr 
exists  as  a  standing  rebellion.  To  put 
this  rebellion  down  is  the  present  dnty 
of  the  Government^  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  polygamy  is  only  an  incident  to 
the  work.  Whether  the  Salt  Lake 
leaders  will  resort  to  arms  in  defense  of 
their  hierarchy  or  not,  remains  to  be 
seen,  but  the  Government  seems  to 
have  provided  for  all  contingenoies — 
this  among  the  rest — and  there  are 
enough  troops  now  in  Utah  to  make 
short  work  with  the  Mormon  militia, 
should  the  latter  prove  insane  enough 
to  resist  by  foroa 

In  fim^and,  wImm  statesmen  are 
generally  scholars,  and  where  public 
men  consider  matters  of  religion 
worthy  of  notice,  the  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  seven  yean  ago, 
suggested  to  several  eminent  ecclesias- 
tics of  the  Church  of  England  the 
preparation  of  a  commentary  for  laymen 
as  well  aB  ministers;  a  commentaiy 
which  should  not  require  almost  as 
much  scholarship  to  read  as  to  write. 
A  company  of  divines  was  formed  by 
the  Archbishop  of  York  to  undertake 
the  work,  and  Rev.  F.  C.  Cook,  M. 
A.,  Canon  of  Exeter,  was  made  'edi- 
tor and  a  corps  of  eminent  divines, 
each  of  whom  had  made  a  special 
study  of  the  department  assigned  him, 
were  selected  to  do  the  work.  The 
first  handsome  octavo  volume  of  this 
work,  embracitag  the  Pentateuch,  is 
now  before  us  from  ih.e  press  of 
Charlec  Scribner  &  Co.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  it  is  a  little  non-committid 
on  some  controverted  points,  but  it  is 
very  well  done  on  the  whole,  and  is 
admirably  adapted  to  help  the  plain 
man  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
Scripture  books,  and  ministers  will 
find  it  rich  in  thought  and  scholarship. 

In  these  days  of  official  c<Mrruption 
and  official  extravagance,  theve  is  Bpec- 
ial  reason  to  rejoice  over  such  rare  ex- 
ceptionCs  to  the  rule  as  are  vouchsafed 
us,  and  one  such  exception  appears  in 
the  present  condition  of  the  Post-Offioe 
Department.      The  accounts  for  the 


fiscal  year  show  a  balance  of  $2,000,- 
000  unexpended  from  the  appiopiia- 
tion  made  by  Congress  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  department.  There 
have  been  one  or  two  defalcations,  but 
the  amounts  have  been  made  good  and 
the  balance-sheet  makes  a  showing  cf 
economy  which  can  not  fail  to  reflect 
great  credit  upon  Mr.  CresswelL 

A  Body  of  Fenians — all  '<  genenJs," 
so  far  as  anybody  can  discover — re- 
cently advanced  on  Fort  (larry,  for 
the  purpose,  doubtless,  of  libenting 
Ireland,  and  our  Canadian  neighbon 
have  been  dolyexoiitod  over  the  mat- 
'ier,  Fenian  logic  is  a  curious  thing, 
and  after  what  we  have  seen  of  it  we 
ought  never  to  wonder  at  any  of  its  de- 
ductions. But  most  people  will  be 
sorely  puzzled  to  know  what  way 
these  belligerent  chiefe  hoped  to  for- 
ward the  interests  of  Ireland  by  gun- 
ing  possession  of  an  obsourefortw 
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As  we  have  passed  so  fiu*  into  Uik 
volume,  but  few  after  this  would  wish 
to  begin  back  with  the  July  number. 
To  stimulate  extra  effort  for  getting  a 
large  ntunber  ot  new  snbsoribenfor 
1872,  we  offer  the  following  teems: 
to  any  who  may  subscribe  for  the 
Miscellany  for  1872  between  this  and 
the  15th  of  December,  will  send  as  a 
gift^  two  extra  of  such  namben  of 
this  year^  Miscellany  as  we  can  spare; 
to  those  who  sofaecribe  after  the  15th 
of  December  and  before  the  15th  «f 
Januaay  1872,  one  number  will  be  sent 
each  as  a  gift  The  two  months  to 
come  win  be  a  very  fftvorable  time  to 
get  new  subscribers,  as  thealOBt  of  thoB» 
who  tiike  periodicals  begin  with  the 
year.    N«>w  if  oursubscriben  wiH  caly 
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make  an  extra  effort  between  this  and 
January  a  great  many  might  be  in- 
duoed  to  take  ike  MiBoellany  instead 
of  other  works. 

We  allow  to  any  one  who  may  work 
for  the  Miaoellany  the  liberal  percen- 
tage we  have  before  offered  them; 
when  persons  obtain  a  large  number 
we  will  add  extra  percentage. 

We  hope  under  this  new  offer  every 
snbBoriber  will  work  in  earnest.  In 
the  January  number  we  intend  to 
illustrate  the  Miscellany  with  a  fine 
picture  of  the  Adrian  College. 

As  soon  as  we  receive  the  nama  of 
any  new  subscriber  for  1872,  we  will 
maO  the  extra  eopies  of  the  Misodila- 
ny  promised. 

Should  any  one  prefer  to  begin  with 
July,  we  can  furnish  back  numliers.  We 
presume  that  under  the  circumstances 
most  will  prefer  to  begin  with  Jan- 
nary. 

In  our  next  number  we  intend  to 
send  bills  to  those  who  owe  us.  We 
should  be  glad  to  have  all  who  owe 
send  us  the  amount  within  20  days,  and 
thus  save  us  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  sending  out  bills.  With  a  very 
Htile  pains  all  might  pay  us  before  the 
25th  of  November,  and  thus  save  us 
much  bother. 


*M^^^^^wm 


Rev.  Asa  Mahan,  D.  D.— We  first 
became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Mahan 
some  twenty-five  years  isince,  while  en- 
gaged in  the  publishing  business  in 
New  York.  By  agreement  with  hhn, 
^Bve  became  the  publisher  of  a  work  of 
Ids  called  "  Mahan  on  the  WHL"  This 
-vrork  had  had  a  singular  history.     It 


was  a  masterly  work  in  favor  of  the 
freedom  of  the  will.  It  reviewed  with 
great  power  the  various  works  favoring 
the  doctrine  of  necessity,  and  was  con- 
sidered by  the  bestcriliLcs  a  masterpiece 
of  philosophy  and  logic  It  was  sought 
for  all  over  the  country  by  thinkers. 
The  great  minds  who  favored  the  old 
teachers,  of  necessity,  became  alarmed. 
They  called  on  the  publisher,  and  in 
some  way  engaged  him  to  suppress  the 
circulation  altogether.  This  was  the 
occasion  of  our  being  called  on  to  pub- 
lish the  book. 

Dr.  Mahan  is  the  author  of  several 
very  profound  works;  but  we  thi^ik 
none  of  them  sur^lu»  this  work  on  the 
freedom  of  the  wilL  It  is  now  out  of 
print,  but  it  should  be  re-published  and 
scattered  broad-cast  over  the  world. 

Dr.  Mahan  was  President  of  the 
Oberlin  College  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
years.  His  great  natural  power  seems 
to  be  in  purely  independent,  and  broad 
and  &r-reaching  philosophical  thought. 
As  a  teacher  in  a  class  of  students  in 
philosophy,  theology  or  any  other 
theme,  he  is  never  confined  to  text- 
books. The  tendency  of  his  teaching 
is  always  to  set  the  student  to  thinking. 
He  is  never  merely  a  smart  or  talented 
man,  Nature  has  made  him  a  great  and 
peculiarly  independent  thinker.  This 
you  see  not  only  in  his  classes,  but  in 
all  of  his  writings. 

By  his  great  power  to  master  sub- 
jects, and  his  sound  learning,  he  will 
throw  more  light  on  a  dark  theme  than 
any  person  that  we  ever  knew.  On 
account  of  his  independence  of  mind 
and  deep  personal  experience,  he  is  pe- 
culiarly qualified  to  exert  the  best  in- 
fluence on  those  who  read  his  theolog- 
ix»d  and  religious  productions. 

Dr.  Mahan  became  President  of 
Adrian  College  about  ten  years  since. 
He  has  been  President  all  of  the  time 
since  except  about  two  years.  His  in- 
fluence in  his  classes  has  always  been 
to  Jead  the  student  to  independent 
thought.  HIb  preaching  and  personal 
habits  have  always  been  fiill  of  con- 
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sistency  and  moral  health.  He  has 
lately  felt  it  his  duty  to  resign  his  po- 
sition in  Adrian  College.  He  has  been 
a  tower  of  strength  and  influence  in 
this  institution,  looking  after  all  its  in- 
terests in  his  old  age,  with  the  energy 
and  daring  of  a  wide-awake  young  man. 

The  society  which  now  controls  this 
institution,  is  under  the  greatest  obliga- 
tion to  him  for  his  great  and  untiring 
and  successful  efforts  for  its  financial 
success,  and  his  ability  as  a  teacher 
and  preacher. 

He  is  now  writing  works  which  we 
hope  he  will  be  able  to  complete.  The 
first  is  a  history  of  nhilosophy,  and  the 
other  a  commentary  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment. He  is  by  his  peculiar  order  of 
mind,  profound  learning,  deep  Christ- 
ian experience  and  wonderful  freedom 
from  a  party  or  sectarian  spirit,  most 
eminently  prepared  to  write  two  such 
works.  He  is  plain  in  his  habits,  very 
free  and  interesting  in  personal  conver- 
sation, remarkable  for  his  liberality  in 
entertaining  those  who  may  call  on 
him,  and  very  liberal  in  the  cause  of 
benevolence  and  the  poor.  May  his 
writings  bless  the  world  when  his  hon- 
ored gray  hairs  shall  have  lain  in  the 
dust  for  ages. 


.H»^^W/^^MW 


On  a  late  trip,  we  stopped  overnight 
at  Olivet  College.  This  institution  is 
located  about  twenty-five  miles  west  of 
Lansing  and  thirteen  miles  north  of 
Marshall.  It  is  beautiful  for  situation, 
located  on  high  ground  overlooking  the 
country.  The  village  is  made  up  mostly 
of  white  houses,  has  a  neat  air  about  it, 
and  the  morals  are  such  that  there  is 
not  a  tippling  shop  in  the  placa  In  the 
evening  we  attended  prayer  meeting  at 
the  chapel,  and  were  much  impressed 
with  the  general  desire  for  a  higher 
spiritual  life.  "  Surely  God  is  in  the 
place."  President  Morrison  and  the 
professors  all  seem  to  be  alive  in  *their 
profession.  The  President  remarked, 
"  I  think  I  have  as  able  a  corps  of  pro- 


fessors as  can  be  found  in  the  State." 
The  lady  principal  w  said  to  be  a 
teacher  of  superior  ability.  For  jenn 
Olivet  has  had  the  reputatum  of  being 
among  the  most  thorough  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  coimtry.  Long  life  to 
OUv^. 

"^ 


While  at  Yassar,  Qeoige  S.  Har- 
rington showed  us  (what  we  should  call) 
a  model  pulpit.  Its  style  is  in  exceed- 
ing good  taste.  Mr.  Harrington  is  a 
cabinet-maker,  and  is  a  peculiar  genios 
in  his  line.  He  is  prepared  to  furnish 
model  pulpits  from  twenty-five  to  one 
hundred  dollars  or  more.  These  pulpits 
can  be  sent  at  small  cost  to  any  part  of 
the  country.  Yassar  is  in  Toscola 
County,  eighteen  miles  from  East  Sag- 
inaw. Mr.  Harrington  is  a  man  of 
honor  and  real  integrity,  and  can  be 
fully  trusted. 


■«»M»####»#»»». 


MORENCI    WOOLEK    FACTORY. We 

are  glad  that  this  factory  is  proving  a 
success.  Brown,  Hodges  A  Preston, 
from  Massachusetts,  who  are  well 
skilled  in  the  business,  now  run  the 
concern.  They  find  ready  sale  in  the 
large  cities  for  the  most  of  their  goods. 
This  is  encouraging  to  western  uianu- 
facturing.  This  factoiy,  wiih  the  new 
railroad,  will  give  wideawake  Morenot 
a  start 


Mb.  Siolbb  has  a  very  extensive 
jewelry  establishment  on  liaumee 
street^  east  of  Waldby's  bank.  For 
about  twenty  years  he  has  been  in  this 
trade  in  Adrian.  In  beholding  sack 
an  ilhmense  stock  of  silver  and  other 
wares,  one  iB  ready  to  wonder  how  sndi 
a  .quantity  and  such  costly  wares  can 
be  sold.  Such  establishments  teU  ns 
of  the  wealth  of  the  city  and  county. 
As  a  matter  of  curiosity,  his  stock  is 
worth  a  call. 
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Kan  in  Relation  to  Us  Maker. 


BT  OBOBOB  MOOBB,  M.  D. 

Were  not  deathlessneBs  a  felt  fact, 
there  would  be  no  motive  for  writing 
or  reading  a  theme  like  Uub,  which 
has  been  commenced,  and  is  hoped  will 
be  completed,  with  the  conviction  that 
both  the  writer  and  the  reader  have  an 
everlasting  futurity  which  must  be  in- 
flaenced  by  present  mental  engage- 
ments and  the  nature  of  the  will  to 
which  we  yield  obedience. 

Qui  obdcn'mierunt  Tion  perieruTU.  Be- 
cause man  is  immortal,  and  the  awak- 
ening up  from  death  will  be  with  a 
restoration  of  the  past  to  the  spirit,  in 
as  far  as  all  intelligence  and  tiie  final 
destiny  which  grow  ont  of  remem- 
brance, we  have  good  reason  for  earn- 
estness whether  we  set  ourselves  to 
meditate  upon  the  means  of  self-im- 
provement, or  would  rouse  other  minds 
to  think  of  the  pur^ioses  of  life  and 
thought. 

Man  is  the  only  creature  on  earth 
that  meditates.  He  alone  treasures 
ideas,  compares  them  with  each  other, 
and  reasons  concerning  what  he  may 
expect  from  what  he  has  experienced. 
Hope  and  fear  look  beyond  the  horizon 
(^  earth,  and  every  exercise  of  intellect 
influences  the  tendency  of  our  affec- 
tions and  our  faith,  either  by  extend- 
ing our  acquaintance  with  goodness, 
with  freedom  and  with  truth;  or  by 
binding  our  souls  more  closely  with  the 
fitters  of  error  and  of  falsehood.  These, 
Nov.  1. 


like  siren  sisters,  meet  us  smilingly 
every  day,  and  unless  we  are  fortified 
by  the  virtue  of  an  indwelling  and  un- 
created light,  we  must  be  deceived  by 
their  pleasant  songs,  and  soothed  into 
a  slumber  from'which  we  shall  awake 
only  to  find  ourselves  bound  with 
grave-clothes,  and  buried  deep  in  the 
marble  darkness  of  a  tomb  which  can 
be  penetrated  only  by  that  Divine 
voice  which  said,  "Lazarus,  come 
forth." 

We  must  be  taught  By  whom  1 
By  our  Maker.  He  alone  is  capable 
of  instructing  us  in  the  truth,  since  He 
made  it  and  possesses  it,  and  He  alone 
knows  what  we  need,  and  how  we  can 
bear  the  impartation  of  knowledge. 
The  Almighty  must  make  enjoyment 
safe.  All  our  business  on  earth  is  to 
be  educated  both  feelingly  and  intellec- 
tually, and  God  has  fiUed  the  earth 
with  objects  frodi  which  we  are  to 
learn  the  Divine  will,  and  think  of  the 
eternal  relation  of  that  will  to  ourselves. 
His  great  facts  are  before  us,  but  un- 
happUy  men  are  rather  disposed  to 
learn  of  one  another  than  of  the  All- 
wise  ;  consequently  the  world  abounds 
with  deception,  and  life  is  apt  to  be- 
come a  lie,  and  history  a  romance. 
Thus  education  may  be  either  good  or 
bad,  merely  human  and  delusive,  or 
divine  and  determinately  excellent. 
What  is  education )  It  is  every  thing 
that  influences  the  mind,  and  it  in- 
cludes the  consideration  of  all  circum- 
stances and  all  affections.  Its  means 
are  those  of  reason,  the  knowledge 
both  of  good  and  of  evil,  pain  and  pl< 
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ure,  the  sympathy  of  mind  with  mind, 
and  any  thing  by  which  a  soul  may  be 
induced  to  desire  and  to  determine  for 
itself  as  an  associate  spirit  in  God's 
company  of  intelligence^  The  elud  of 
education  in  its  highest  sense  is  to 
form  habits  of  men^  fellowship,  and 
to  beget  love  after  the  celestial  mode  of 
feeUng  aud  thinking.  To  ascertain 
how  a  human  being  should  be  trained, 
it  is  therefore  necessary  to  inquire 
what  are  his  capacities,  and  what  are 
their  objects — what  are  the  soul's  appe- 
tites, and  what  has  Crod  provided  for 
them  ?  We  need  not  puzzle  ourselves 
with  refined  disquisitions  on  the  nature 
of  the  mind,  since  it  is  enough  for  us 
to  know  that  every  ^riety  in  moral 
character  is  simply  a  variety  in  the 
state  of  our  will  with  regard  to  objects 
of  sense,  and  that  no  improvement  can 
be  effected  in  the  moral  aspect  of  any 
being  but  by  increasing  love  for  what 
is  absolutely  good,  while  teaching  it 
properly  to  appreciate  what  is  good,  re- 
latively considered. 

The  will  is  the  spring  of  action,  but 
its  character  is  determined  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  affections,  for  what  we  de- 
sire is  what  we  love — and,  therefore, 
unless  the  affections  be  rectified,  the 
understanding  remains  in  darkness. 
We  labor  in  vain  to  be  learned,  unless 
we  also  aim  at  being  wise.  But  wis- 
dom is  not  acquired  by  dint  of  study^— 
it  is  the  gift  of  God  to  a  spirit,  that 
kindles  into  earnestness  by  a  desire 
duly  to  fulfill  the  sublime  purposes  of 
existence,  humbly,  yet  boldly,  comes 
before  his  God  with  all  the  burden  of 
his  being,  and  seeks  to  sustain  himself 
upon  the  unupbraiding  Giver  of  all 
good. 

Here  we  pause  ajs  if  in  the  twilight, 
on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  from  which 
a  boundless  ocean  stretches  before  us. 
The  infinite  heavens  reflected  in  the 
deep  oppress  us  with  their  inscrutable 
vastness.  We  feel  how  vain  is  our  de- 
sire to  &thom  the  profundity  which 
surrounds  us,  and  we  are  glad,  through- 
out our  souls,  when  a  star  gleams  forth 


amidst  the  purple  gloom  to  assure  us 
that  the  Maker  of  all  the  world  is  oar 
friend,  and  wishes  us  to  behold  the 
glory  of  his  boitndless  dwelling-plaoe, 
lit  up  by  his  own  hands  to  aooommo- 
date  his  creatures.  Here,  with  light 
upon  our  brow,  we  may  stand  and  ask, 
What  is  good?  And  cheerfully,  and 
without  doubt  we  may  answer  Light 
Why  1  Because  we  can  enjoy  it  with- 
out fear.  There  is  liberty  in  light,  and 
it  seems  to  call  on  us  to  exercise  our 
faculties  to  their  fullest  extent,  with 
the  understanding  that  wherever  the 
Almighty  throws  a  sunbeam  or  a  ray 
of  starlight,  there  the  way  is  safe  and 
holy,  and  open  to  us.  We  may  travel 
as  feif  as  we  can  in  any  direction  indi- 
catea  by  the  luminous  footsteps  of  the 
Creator,  since  he  has  iUuminated  all 
Ms  works,  to  attract  our  attention  to 
the  truths,  which  through  them  he 
would  convey  to  us.  Nature  is  the 
shadow  of  divinity,  and  both  are  mani- 
fested by  the  same  light  Why  do  we 
enjoy  light  1  Because  it  is  opposed  to 
donbt  ajs  well  as  to  darkness,  and  it 
penetrates  our  being  with  a  sense  of 
beneficence,  and  the  reality  of  our 
Creator's  good-will  toward  us,  appeal- 
ing to  our  hearts  from  heaven  to  draw 
our  desires  thitherward.  As  long  as 
we  see  light,  or  hear  of  it,  we  do  not 
feel  forsaken.  God  is  light !  As  surely 
as  the  universe  exists  in  pervading 
glory,  as  if  folded  in  the  embrace  of 
God,  so  surely  does  the  power  by  which 
we  gaze  into  heaven,  with  its  oountlesB 
realms  of  light  beaming  around  as, 
speak  to  us  of  eternal  love.  O  God, 
I  believe  in  thy  goodness,  for  it  is  over 
all  thy  works.  Blot  out  the  sin  of  mj 
doubt,  says  the  convinced  soul ;  I  had 
feared  I  was  alone  and  foi^tten,  and 
doomed  to  tangible  darkness  forever, 
because  I  had  not  seen  and  felt  that 
the  light  which  clasps  this  diurnal 
world  so  tenderly,  was  the  revealer  of 
thy  love.  But  now  I  know  the  ever- 
lasting truth  is  to  be  ceaselessly  open- 
ing before  me,  like  worlds  evolved 
from,  worlds  at  the  touch  of  thy  finger. 
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'     and  in  the  breath  of  thy  mouth,  which 

I     is  life.     It  is  good  to  ]ive  in  light — 

Deus  lux  eat,  et  in  eo  tenebrcb  non  8wnt 

Bat  the  «a]ightened  mind  is  humbled 
and  would  say — How  dare  I  look  up 
rejoicingly  when  the  eye  of  the  Holy 
Searcher  of  hearts  is  visibly  upon  me  ! 
He  sees  through  the  depth  of  darkness 
in  my  soul ;  but  he  sees  also  that  it  is 
to  be  enlightened  that  I  dare  look  up. 
I  open  my  eyas  that  light  may  enter — 
I  come  to  be  reproved — I  come  openly 
before  the  open  heavens  to  call  upon 
Omniscience  to  supply  my  exigencies, 
sad  save  me;  I  come  ashamed  and 
lilenty  yet  with  words  heard  by  the  ear 
of  God.  He  listens  to  my  uttered  soul 
'—search,  purify,  lead  me,  O  thou  Way, 
Truth,  life.  I  dread  the  darkness  in 
mysfdf,  and  I  would  escape  into  light 
— and  now  I  see  life  and  immortality 
brought  to  light  by  the  revealing  world. 
That  removes  all  restrain^,  and  bids  me 
go  on  eternally  in  peace  and  hope  and 
thankfulness,  because  gratitude  and 
yjj  are  the  properties  of  those  who  be- 
lieve in  the  faithfulness  of  the  Creator, 
and  desire  heartily  evei'  to  obey  the 
love  that  has  revealed  itself  as  always 
readj  to  bless  the  soul  that  trusts  it 
He  will  not  forsake  the  work  of  his 
own  hands. 

Beautiful  colors,  forms  and  faces, 
speak  to  me  responsively.  My  soul 
goes  out  to  seek  for  objects  on  which 
to  express  my  love,  and  I  meet  a  face 
to  snule  on  me  with  a  happy  recogni- 
tion of  my  heart,  and  in  confidence  and 
joy  oar  loving  thoughts  become  prayers 
in  presence  of  the  Majesty  that  filled 
heaven  and  earth.  And  my  little  child 
knows  that  I  love  him,  although  never 
told  the  fact  in  words — deeds  have  re- 
vealed it.  He  intuitively  perceives 
and  anderst^inds  love ;  for  he  is  con- 
stitated  to  need,  expect  and  believe  it, 
and  therefore  he  tak«  s  my  hand,  and 
calls  me  Fath<T,  and  trusts  me  to  guide 
him  home  through  the  darkness.  O 
my  God  !  this  is  thy  mode  of  teaching 
— my  we  never  forget  thy  instruction. 


but  praise  thee  in  thought  and  in  ac- 
tion ;  lot  our  thoughts  be  actions  and 
our  actions  thoughts,  because  thou  hast 
manifested  thy  goodness  in  life,  in 
light  and  in  lova 

There  is  a  disposition  in  every  rea- 
sonable soul  to  inquire  into  causes  and 
consequences.  To  be  pleased,  we  know 
not  why  and  care  not  wherefore,  is  an- 
imal enjoyment,  mere  instinct,  the 
working  of  a  consciousness  that  cannot 
ask  for  a  greater  good,  because  it  knows 
nothing  of  purpose — asking  no  ques- 
tions, it  can  get  no  answers. 

Wliatever  comports  with  the  orderly 
advancement  of  our  being  as  endowed 
with  spiritual  life,  whatever  tends  to 
enlarge  the  sphere  of  our  intelligence 
and  fill  it  with  divine  light,  whatever 
improves  our  affections  and  causes  in- 
tellect to  pursue  the  truth  in  love,  is 
good,  and  all  else  is  evil.  Thus  in  a 
summary  manner  we  arrive  at  our  con- 
clusion— ^whatever  is  fitted  by  our 
Maker  to  the  improvement  of  our 
moral  life,  our  understanding  and  our 
feelings,  is  good,  and  that  alone,  be- 
cause it  is  the  will  of  God  toward  us  as 
the  lawgiver  and  rewarder. 

Good  education  incliiHes  appropriate 
enjoyment^  and  whatever  opposes  this 
is  in  the  nature  of  sin,  and  death,  and 
condemnation;  but  obedience  to  the 
will  of  Heaven  is  safety,  and  health,  and 
life,  and  bliss.  The  will  of  God  is  good 
for  man,  because  it  alone  is  truth,  and 
truth  alone  is  the  end  and  satisfaction 
of  reason.  If  a  man,  in  his  madness 
and  wickedness,  seem  to  enjoy  evil 
deeds  and  erroneous  thoughts,  it  is  only 
because  he  is  perversely  ignorant  of 
goodness  and  truth,  and  so  in  love  with 
the  false  that  his  affections  are  awry 
and  unreasonable.  The  perversion  of 
his  heart  sets  him  altogether  beside  his 
proper  place  and  purpose.  It  is  of  the 
very  nature  of  his  soul  to  be  governed 
by  the  object  of  his  love;  but  he  is  apt 
to  embrace  a  demon  in  every  creature 
of  his  desire,  and  to  wander  in  a  desert 
without  rest,  and  without  light,  and 
without  fellowship,  startled  and  fren- 
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zied  by  the  glaring  hideousness  of  his 
own  thoughts,  unless  some  mind,  hav- 
ing faith  in  the  faithfulness  of  Jehovah, 
the  Creator,  the  Saviour,  meet  him 
boldly  in  the  spirit  of  that  Lord,  and 
take  him  by  the  hand,  commanding 
him  to  repent,  believe  and  obey,  be- 
cause God  is  the  proprietor  of  souls. 
It  is  manifest  that  such  a  one  must  be 
convinced  of  his  being  thoroughly 
wrong,  both  as  regards  his  will  and  his 
understanding,  before  he  can  be  set 
right  There  is  no  way  of  accomplish- 
ing this  but  by  showing  him  he  may 
trust  you,  and  this  he  can  not  do  with- 
out some  proof  of  your  love  for  him, 
and  a  better  proof  you  can  not  give 
than  by  opening  before  him  the  books 
of  God — creation  and  revelation ;  in 
other  words,  show  him  plainly,  and  to 
the  best  of  your  ability,  what  you  know 
of  the  true  nature  of  things  in  relation 
both  to  him  and  yourself.  Show  him 
that  God  is  his  providence  and  yours 
forever.  But  you  will  only  prove  your- 
self a  willful  and  conceited  bungler,  un- 
less you  really  sympathize  with  sinners 
as  a  sinner  wiUi  a  new  heart.  Then 
do  not  be  afraid — Faith  will  remove 
the  mountain.  *  Believe  you  work  with 
the  power  of  God,  and  you  will  find 
that  power  is  nothing  but  intention, 
and  intention  is  action  in  the  Omnipo- 
tent, and  he  means  what  you  desire — 
salvation,  therefore  be  strong  in  Him 
who  is  unfailing. 

Above  all  things,  do  not  be  afraid  of 
finding  the  handiwork  of  the  Almighty 
in  nature  at  variance  with  the  word  of 
His  covenant  with  man,'  as  expressed 
in  the  Bible.  But  do  not  take  a  step 
without  His  book.  He  does  not  con- 
tradict BLimself,  and  therefore  creation 
is  nothing  but  a  consecutive  indication 
of  his  wisdom,  power  and  love,  to 
minds  capable  of  appreciating  the  lan- 
guage in  which  He  has  thus  written 
his  attributes.  Because  they  regard 
not  the  works  oi  the  Lord,  nor  the  op- 
eration of  his  hands,  he  shall  destroy 
them  and  not  build  them  up, — Pa 
zxiii  5. 


All  nature,  physical  and  spiritual, 
is  a  theology  to  enlightened  reason; 
but  yet,  for  a  perverted  soul,  in  the 
profundity  of  its  ignorance,  to  look  for 
the  revelation  of  life  and  immortality 
in  the  elements  of  earth,  is  to  look  for 
the  living  among  the  dead.  Earth 
would  be  but  the  grave  of  our  hopes, 
but  for  Him  who  spake  with  Mary  at 
the  sepulchre  concerning  the  asoenaiaii 
of  his  Father  and  our  Father.  The 
Lord  is  risen,  and  our  life  is  hid  with 
Him ;  and  through  Him  alone  shall 
we  find  it.  Yet^  "  without  Him  was 
not  any  thing  made  that  was  made^" 
consequently  we  may  wisely  worship 
and  glorify  Him  while  endeavoring  to 
investigate  and  apply  to  our  improve- 
ment some  of  the  great  &cts  of  exis- 
tence, and  the  interests  of  our  natnnd 
relationships  to  each  other  as  alike  the 
creatures  of  His  goodness. 

Every  mind  has  its  select  wonders^ 
but  existence  itself  is  the  grand  mys- 
tery to  all  of  us.     It  points  from  eter- 
nity to  eternity,  to  the  unbeginning  to 
the  unending.     Man  is  the  only  beuig 
on  earth  that  recognizes  this  mystery  ; 
none  but  he  thinks,  and  therefore  if 
there  be  any  design  in  the  creation  oC 
the  human  mind,  the  pero^tion  of  this 
sublime  subject  must  be  intended  for 
some  end  in  relation  to  the  well-beiii^ 
of  that  mind.     As  £ur  as  we  can  at 
present  conceive,  this  end  is  only  to  di- 
rect us  to  a  self-existent,  all-prodaottve 
Being,  who  intends  to  make  Himsnlf 
known  to  us,  and  therefore  oonfem  on. 
us  a  disposition  to  inquire  after  Him, 
and  in  keeping  with  this  dispositioai, 
and  as  necessary  to  its  fulfillment^  Be 
imparts  to  us  a  desire  for  an  existeooe 
never  to  terminate.     Thus,  in  medita- 
ting on  creation,  thoughts  will  follo^r 
thoughts  in  higher  and  higher  serieay 
until  man,  from  his  intellectnal  ele^vm- 
tion,. gazing  into  the  boundlessness  tlisufe 
surrounds  him,  finds  no  rest  for  bis 
spirit  but  upon  the  bosom  of  the  Btev'- 
naL 

The  appreciation  of  our  existence  sub 
intelligenceB  related    to  the  Everlaia:^ 
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ing  ifl,  then,  the  basis  of  all  becoming 
effori  to  attain  whatever  belongs  to  the 
true  dignity  of  inan.  If  we  know  not 
our  nobility,  we  shall  not  behave  nobly, 
If  we  feel  not  our  constituted  capacity 
for  greatness,  we  shall  not  desire  to  be 
great.  If,  in  the  strivings  of  our  souls, 
toward  the  light,  we  do  not  recognize 
our  fitness  for  fellowship  with  heaven, 
;  we  shall  shrink  back,  and  clothe  our- 
selves fruitlessly  in  darkness,  and, 
losing  sight  of  the  eternity  in  which  we 
really  live,  shall  in  our  misery  find  no 
time  for  mental  improvement  and 
moral  progress.  We  may  talk  of  life 
and  enjoyment  in  our  gloom,  but  it 
will  be  with  a  mortal  taint  upon  our 
spirits,  and  our  gayety  will  be  like  the 
delirium  of  persons  smitten  with  the 
plague,  turning  the  sounds  of  lamenta- 
tion and  the  signs  of  death  into  laugh- 
ter and  madness.  It  is,  indeed,  but 
too  prevalently  true  that  we  are  so 
busy  in  watching  the  phantasmago- 
ria of  successive  fancies,  that  we  rather 
fleem  to  dream  than  to  realize  the  ob- 
jects that  surround  us.  Even  while  we 
gaze,  delusion  takes  the  place  of  sight, 
and  when  we  would  seize  what  appears 
so  substantial  and  so  pleasing,  we  de- 
stroy even  the  shadow  at  which  we  grasp. 
It  is  not  until  some  unselfish  real 
love,  like  a  spirit  from  heaven,  takes 
possession  of  our  hearts,  that  we  obtain 
the  full  and  inmost  consciousness  of  our 
individuality.  In  the  fixed  attachment 
of  our  souls  with  the  feeling  of  an  ever- 
lasting affinity  to  some  other  being,  we 
b^in  to  doubt  of  death  by  recognizing 
the  true  jmrpose  of  life,  and  in  the 
ceaseless  nature  of  love,  with  its  possi- ' 
bilities  of  agony  and  bliss,  we  experi- 
ence the  full  weight  and  burden  x>f  the 
awful  mystery  comprehended  in  the 
fact  that  we  are  and  must  be.  We 
may  long  for  knowledge,  we  may  long 
for  power,  but  it  is  love  alone  that  ap- 
propriates and  employs  intelligence  and 
energy,  and  until  this  felt  capacity  of 
'  loving  becomes  as  one  with  our  life,  we 
find  all  teachings  but  as  the  play  of  sun- 
shine and  shadow  on  a  troubled  stream. 


When  we  acquire  this  new  kind  of 
consciousness,  our  existence  is  no  longer 
instinctive,  imitative,  sympathetic,  phy- 
siological and  reflex,  but  spiritual,  and 
in  felt  relation  with  the  Divinity  who 
originates  all  things  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  expressing  himself  as  love,  that 
we  may  trust  him  as  our  sufficient 
good.  Then  we  feel  no  longer  little 
and  limited,  but  capable  of  becoming 
ex|)ansive,  vast,  immovable,  eternal, 
real  as  the  heavens,  and  formed  to  re- 
gard the  universe  as  a  creation  suited 
to  ourselves,  to  elicit  admiration,  and 
satisfy  our  research,  while  awakening 
love  within  us  as  the  response  of  our 
spirits  to  our  God.  Until  this  godlike 
animation  enters  into  man,  his  morali- 
ty, philosophy,  and  religion  seem  but 
as  the  speculations  of  vanity  instead  of 
the  visions  of  truth,  coming  close  in 
upon  the  soul  like  the  revelation  of 
Heaven,  still  obscure  to  us  because  of 
its  intolerable  glory.  Incomprehensi- 
ble, thou  must  sustain  us ;  thou  must 
satisfy  us  from  thyself  with  thy  knowl- 
edge and  thy  charity^  O  Light,  thou 
must  illumine  us,  though  now  we  look 
and  are  blind ;  soften  thy  glory  to  our 
vision,  that  we  may  see  and  worship. 

By  our  aspirations  we  are  heirs  of 
the  Everlasting,  for  we  feel,  when 
brought  to  reflect  on  our  capacities  and 
reqvirments,  and  to  set  our  hearts  up- 
on attaining  truth,  that  our  fellowship 
with  creatures  is  not  enough  for  us ; 
since  they  can  not  comprehend  us  nor 
completely  sympathize  with  us,  being 
able  neither  to  look  back  upon  the 
strugglings  of  our  secret  past,  nor  for- 
ward to  our  coming  necessities,  they 
can  nei^er  rectify  our  wishes  nor  sup- 
ply our  wants.  They  can  explain  noth- 
ing of  the  mysteries  we  would  solve, 
they  can  only  respond  to  us  by  ques- 
tions like  our  own — ^Whence  are  we 
and  why)  The  Being  who  made  us 
thus  largely  necessitous,  dependent  and 
inquisitive,  must  have  made  us  for  him- 
self ;  and  he  must  reveal  himself  in  all 
his  fullness  as  personally  1x>und  to  us 
forever,  as  our  originator  and  our  end, 
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in  order  that  reason,  looking  abroad  on 
his  illuminated  worlds,  should  be  able 
sufficientlj  to  hope,  sufficiently  to  be- 
lieve, sufficiently  to  love.  It  is  the 
Infinite  in  power,  the  Infinite  in  love, 
the  Infinite  in  will,  the  Infinite  in 
means,  that  can  alone  fill  us  with  ideas 
large  enough  to  satisfy  the  longings  of 
onr  souls  after  the  good,  the  b^utiful, 
the  true,  the  immortal ;  for  it  is  not  an 
indefinite  notion,  but  a  growing  idea 
which  possesses  the  soul  that  seeks  sat- 
isfaction in  seeking  to  understand  the 
relation  of  the  Self-existent  to  his  crea- 
ture, man. 

Since  He  has  given  us  the  under- 
standing and  the  will  to  look  to  Him, 
it  must  be  his  intention  to  supply  us 
out  of  his  exuberance  ;  he  can  not  have 
directed  our  desires  by  his  pi^mises,  in 
order  to  disappoint  us  ;  but  rather  that 
he  may  bestow  more  and  more  abun- 
dantly at  each  advance  of  our  spirits 
toward  Himself,  in  dependence  upon 
his  hand  and  thus  on  forever,  world 
without  end  ;  for  every  good  ho^^  is  a 
prophecy  fulfilled  already  in  the  divine 
plaii  and  purpose  of  our  being.  All 
things  consist— nothing  is  but  as  a  part 
of  all — God's  all.  As  we  scarcely  feel 
conscious  of  living  in  eternity  until  we 
look  outwards  and  onwards,  with  the 
scrutiny  of  reason  directing  the  eye 
into  the  blue  ether,  inquiring.  Where 
does  it  terminate  ?  and  finding  our  only 
possible  answer  is.  Nowhere ;  so,  untU 
we  look  into  ourselves,  we  do  not  per- 
ceive what  it  is  that  discerns  the  ever- 
lasting, and  is  the  everlasting.  In  the 
visible  universe  we  see  the  works  of 
Mind ;  these  must  be  changed,  in  con- 
formity to  Divine  thought— ^*  As  a 
vesture  shalt  thou  fold  them  up,  and 
they  shall  be  changed  f  but  the  consti- 
tuting Mmd  itse&  is  unalterable,  and 
therefore  essentially  eternal ;  and  the 
mind  that  apprehends  must  be  akin 
to  the  mind  l^at  creates.  We  recog- 
nize in  ourselves  the  reflection,  at  least, 
of  the  forming  force  of  purpose  and  of 
understanding,  and  because  of  our  ina- 


bility to  think  in  a  godly  manner, 
without  desiring  and  expecting  to 
think  forever,  we  dare  not,  with  re- 
spect to  our  own  existence,  say  we  see 
its  termination.  We  can  not  deter- 
minately  meditate  on  thoughts  and  SAy, 
for  certainty,  our  end  is  in  the  grave. 
Beason  boldly  asserts  that  the  possi- 
bility is  otherwise  ;  but  our  hearts  go 
before  our  logic,  and  speak  more  posi- 
tively still,  for  either  our  hopes  or  our 
fears  take  us  beyond  doubtfulness  at 
once  into  the  untried  being  of  unavoid- 
able futugity. 

Why  is  this  f  Is  it  not  because  the 
life  of  man  is  the  breath  of  God  %  When 
the  Almighty  had  fashioned  the  dost 
into  a  form  of  beauty  and  majesty  fit 
to  be  animated  and  actuated  by  a  spirit 
that  should  assert  its  relationship  to 
Himself,  He  imparted  to  the  wondroaa 
organism  a  principle  of  action  and  of 
thought,  and  man  became  a  living  souL 
Thus  life  is  not  an  inherent  and  detach- 
ed principle,  but  the  indwelling  power 
of  the  present  Deity.  To  enjoy  divine 
life  we  must  feel  that  it  is  imported ;  as 
the  light  and  warmth  of  the  sun  enter 
the  substance  of  a  flower,  and  fill  its 
fibres  and  its  fluids  with  expanding  life 
so  that  Divine  power  vivifies  man  by 
pervading  all  his  existence,  and  thus  the 
quickening  Spirit  of  God  himself  is  the 
immediate  cause  of  a  living,  reesaning 
soul. 

A  living  soul  is  a  distinct  but  de- 
pendent b^ng,  susceptible  of  sympathy 
with  every  other  being,  capable  of  per- 
ception and  emotion.  Because  the 
whole  immediate  creation  was  consti- 
tuted in  correspondence  with  the  Acui- 
ties, with  the  new-made  self-hood,  man 
looked  abroad  upon  all  things,  and  saw 
the  reason  of  existence  by  thus  behold- 
ing the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  his 
Maker.  This  was  the  original  praro- 
gative  of  humanity,  and  if  it  has  been 
forfeited,  it  has  also  been  restored  and 
increased,  after  th^  manner  of  an  end- 
less life,  lur  eternity  must  still  reveal 
the  purpoBO  of  God  in  nmlrifig  man  as    ' 
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his  own  imaga  Man  alone,  amidst  all 
the  cTeatures  of  earth,  can  recognize  in 
nature  the  attributes  of  Jehovah,  for  no 
other  creature  on  earth  can  know  there 
is  a  God.  He  was  from  his  origin  in- 
spired to  respond  to  the  Creative  Spirit. 
His  inmost  being,  his  very  self,  became 
conscious  of  divine  impressions,  or  was 
impelled  intuitively  to  inquire,  with 
the  expectation  of  obtaining  intelli- 
gence concerning  God,  because  reason 
itself  does  not  assert  her  power  but  in 
seeking  to  know  the  Divine  will,  and  , 
in  doing  it.  This  reason  dwelt  once 
unclouded  in  man's  bosom,  and  there- 
fore he  at  once  apprehended,  or  inferred 
or  hoped  aright,  since  all  he  saw,  or 
neard,  or  handled,  or  in  any  way  ex- 
perienoed,  referred  him  directly  to  the 
Author  of  all,  and  called  him  rather  to 
worship  than  to  wonder.  He  alone 
could  believe,  he  alone  could  conceive 
of  meanings,  he  alone  could  acknowl- 
edge the  great  first  and  final  C'iuse,  the 
Mmd  conforming  the  elements  to  His 
own  purposes,  and  inducing  existence 
everywhere  to  express  his  love  and 
power. 

Thus  creation,  however  marvelous  in 
itself,  was  but  as  the  mirror  of  the  Al- 
mighty to  the  eye  of  man,  and  therefore 
to  perceive  was  to  adore.  He  found  in 
his  Maker  alone  a  perfect  object  of 
studj,  of  faith,  of  hope,  of  love,  and  all 
sensible  objects  were  but  at)  media  be- 
tween the  Inefiable  and  hiuj»elf.  He 
saw  the  All-sufficient,  and  was  satisfied. 
In  Him  man  felt  himself  i)ossessed  of 
an  omnipotent  friend,  who  as  his  orig- 
inator, must  especially  and  everlasting- 
ly love  him,  the  highest  earthly  pro- 
duction of  His  .energy.  He  who  is  the 
Creator  of  reason,  must  supply  the 
ceaseless  and  ever-growing  demands  of 
HiB  rational  creatur-*.  Thus,  as  long 
a,s  the  human  spirit  walked  in  confi- 
dence and  fellowship  with  the  Holy 
One,  man  could  feel  no  desire  but  as  an 
intimation  that  it  should  be  fulfilled  in 
further  evidence  of  the  favor  of  his 
Patron  and  his  God.  Man's  faith  was 
then  absorbed  in  his  love,  and  he  won- 


dered not  at  the  goodness  and  greatness 
of  the  Eternal,  for  then  th^re  was  noth- 
ing in  his  own  nature  at  variance  with 
light  and  with  love.  There  was  then 
no  occasion  for  patience,  because  there 
was  no  unholy  disposition  to  be  worn 
out,  but  heavenly  affections  grew  strong 
on  their  own  enjoyment.  Such  is  our 
notion  of  the  pristine  or  perfect  state  of 
man,  because  it  is  the  state  for  which 
human  nature,  when  rectified  and  reg- 
ulated, seems  to  be  designed.  The  test 
of  creatureship,  however,  is  law ;  and 
as  man  was  to  know  himself  safe  only 
in  union  with  €k)d,  the  simplest  temp 
tation  of  his  nature,  as  a  creature  of  de- 
sires, was  sufficient  to  prove  his  inca- 
pacity to  obey  and  live  through  his  own 
power.  Without  a  better  understand- 
ing of  weakness  and  of  strength — 
weakness  his  own,  and  strength  to  be 
perfectly  manifested  through  it — ^he 
could  but  falL  The  first  man  being  left 
to  do  the  best  to  fulfill  God's  law,  with 
reason  alone,  fell ;  but  may  we  not  say 
he  gained  ultimate  honor  from  his  deg- 
radation, since  the  compassionate  Crea- 
tor took  occasion  thus  to  evince  His  in- 
finite love,  by  giving  man  a  divine 
hope  with  a  divine  power,  by  which  to 
vanquish  evil ;  tor  is  not  Omnipotence 
revved  in  reconciling  all  things  to 
Himself  through  human  nature ;  and 
are  not  fallen  beings  thoroughly  ex- 
alted, and  yet  the  Holy  One  in  wisdom 
vindicate<1,  when  the  human  will  itself 
is  so  renewed  in  righteousness,  through 
faith,  that  it  becomes  just  in  God  not 
to  impute  sin  1 

We  are  fallen,  and  great  is  the  depth 
of  our  fall.  In  our  ignorance,  our  doubt, 
our  distrust,  we  are  overwhelmed  in 
amazement  the  moment  we  truly  think, 
for  pure  thought  brings  us  as  if  into 
the  presence  of  God,  but*  does  not  re- 
veal him  to  us.  We  are  afraid  to  trust 
ourselves  alone  •  with  the  Almighty. 
When  we  think  of  Him,  we  try  to  run 
away  from  the  awfulness  of  his  felt 
presence.  We  divert  our  souls  with 
"  the  sweet  music  of  speech,"  or  by 
seeking  the  smiles  of  those  who,  like 
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ouTBelvee,  are  in  love  with  the  earth 
and  its  objects.  We  shun  the  thought 
of  our  only  Benefactor,  and  thus  we 
can  not  rest,  because  we  can  not  right- 
ly love ;  and  we  can  not  thus  love  be- 
cause our  thoughts  are  hard,  and  dark, 
and  suspicious.  We  imagihe  the  Al- 
mighty to  be  a  revengeful  being,  a  des- 
pot surrounding  us  with  spies  and  ac- 
cusers, instead  of  a  parent  beseeching 
us,  by  every  means,  to  be  reconciled, 
and  to  be  blest  in  trusting  to  His 
heart  and  to  his  hand  for  constant  pro- 
tection and  supply. 

These  ideas  are  not  irrelevant  to  our 
purpose.  Man  is  an  awful  fact  to  him- 
self. In  order  to  feel  this  fully,  it  is 
important  that  we  should  dwell  upon 
the  truth  that  our  spiritual  life  is  man- 
ifested by  our  consciousness  of  being 
more  than  we  seem,  and  of  haviug  de- 
sires not  to  be  satisfied  on  earth.  We 
do  not  wonder  so  much  at  the  existence 
of  objects,  and  at  their  insufficiency,  as 
that  we  are  conscious  of  them  and  of 
ourselves,  but  as  an  intimation  of  some- 
thing yet  to  be  known,  and  of  an  ex- 
istence beyond  this.  But  all  that  phil- 
osophy might  infer,  or  reason  in  her 
guessing  might  surmise,  concerning  the 
future,  would  be  unavailing,  fatile, 
cold,  dead,  unless  religion  kindled  and 
quickened  our  hopes  with  her  own  life. 
The  creation  of  mind  is  indeed  the  only 
manifestation  of  God.  He  is  known 
only  in  a  soul  made  after  his  own  im- 
age,'an  intelligent  being,  constituted 
immortal  by  the  will  of  the  Infinite, 
so  that  the  perfection  of  Divine  exis- 
tence might  be  forever  revealing  itself 
to  a  reason  preserved  in  correspond- 
ence with  it,  by  the  operation  of  the 
Spirit  inhabiting  humanity. 'Hence  He 
who  manifested  God  as  love,  and  thus 
illustrated  the  law  as  the  code  of  His 
own  honor,  is  the  brightness  of  the 
Father's  glory,  and  we  are  to  be  like 
him,  when  wo  see  him  as  he  is,  for  we 
are  to  be  thus  created  in  righteousnens 
and  true  holiness,  after  the  image  of 
the  Creator.  This  resemblance  to  God 
in  the  character  of  man,  made  perfect 


in  spirit,  is  tlie  sufficient  end  of  onr  be> 
ing,  the  reason  why  we  exist  Bat 
this  we  should  never  have  looked  for, 
had  not  heaven  informed  us  what  to 
aim  at  and  to  hope.  Everlasting  pro- 
gression and  development  are  involved 
in  our  spiritual  union  by  faith  with 
Him,  who  is  the  Head  over  all  Had 
not  reason  been  too  busy  with  phan- 
tasms, she  might  have  seen  the  truth. 
The  objects  of  creation,  spiritual  or 
materia],  new  or  old,  can  not  have  been 
produced,  but  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
pressing to  created  intellect  what  ex- 
ists entirely  at  once,  now  and  ever,  in 
the  Self-existent.  Mind  answers  to 
mind.  Each  of  us  must  say  theie  was 
a  time  when  I  was  not ;  but  no  man 
can  say  the  time  will  never  come  when 
I  shall  know  all  that  has  been.  It  may 
be,  that  as  the  believing  man  looks 
through  the  light  of  God  into  eternity, 
he  shall  be  as  if  he  had  himself  forever 
existed  ^  for  is  not  spiritual  consdooa- 
ness  capable  of  recognizing  all  the  past, 
as  if  now  present  t  and  shall  we  not,  of 
oourse,  feel,  in  every  manifestation  of 
Omnipotence,  that  He  designs  all 
things  in  relation  to  man  1  Are  we  not 
taught,  concerning  the  wisdom  whidi 
was  from  everlasting,  that  before  the 
heavens  were  prepared,  or  the  circling 
deep  spread  forth,  Jehovah  possessdd 
the  thought  of  this  habitable  earth,  as 
his  own  delight  with  the  sons  of  men, 
and  that  therefore  He  calls  upon  them 
to  give  heed  to  His  instruction,  that 
they  may  find  life,  and  be  blessed  in 
following  the  footsteps  of  their  God  ? 

By  thinking  on  existence  we  learn, 
first,  physical  order — the  relation  of 
matter  to  matter,  world  to  world ;  then 
moral  order — the  relation  of  mind  to 
mind.  The  absence  of  physical  order 
w  chaos,  the  absence  of  moral  order  is 
misery.  Order  is  law  in  operatbn. 
Thus  nature  is  |>erpetuated.  But  moral 
law  is  distinct  both  from  mental  and 
physical  law.  Every  element  and  ma- 
terial mass  is  governed  by  a  constitu- 
tion of  its  own,  it  operates  always  is 
the  same   manner  in   similar  circom- 
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stanoes,  and  the  mind  has  also  fixed 
laws  by  which  it  also  acts.  Thufl  no 
man  can  avoid  remembering  from  asso- 
ciation, or  prevent  his  will  from  being 
excited  by  pleasure  or  pain.  But  mor- 
al law  is  addressed  to  the  will  of  man 
as  a  spirit  capable  of  choosing  between 
good  and  evil,  because  he  is  capable  of 
thinking  on  the  fitness  of  things  as  ap- 
pointed by  God.  A  consent  to  this  is 
mental  conformity  to  the  law  of  God  as 
good ;  willing  opposition  to  this  is  sin, 
consistency  of  conduct  in  obedience  to 
this  is  holiness.  That  is  good  which  is 
congruous  with  the  happiness  both  of 
the  individual  mind  and  the  communi- 
ty of  minds,  and  the  reverse  of  this  is 
eviL  The  law  which  requires  this  con- 
gruity  is  love  or  benevolence ;  and  the 
mind  that  yields  to  love  because  it  is 
love,  is  of  similar  disposition.  The  man 
who  does  good  because  God  is  good, 
partakes  of  God's  spirit ;  his  will  coin- 
cides with  God's — he  obeys  from  the 
heart.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  Christ- 
ianity. •  Therefore  it  is  that  love  relates 
equally  to  God  and  man,  and  it  is  im- 
possible for  a  man  truly  and  religiously 
to  venerate  and  adore  the  Creator  for 
his  goodness  without  manifesting  kind- 
ness to  his  fellow  creatures.  "If  ye 
love  not  your  brother  whom  ye  have 
seen,  how  can  ye  love  God  whom  ye 
have  not  seen  T  But  oh,  the  Jesuitry 
of  the  human  soul !  Men  hunt  each 
other  to  bloody  and  burning  death  in 
the  name  of  Charity,  while  knowing 
nothing  of  him  who  died  for  all  of  them. 
If  God  were  not  good,  it  would  be  un- 
reasonable to  worship  Him ;  and  none 
can  worship  him  without  good  will  to 
man,  for  benevolence  is  the  glory  in 
which  God  reveals  himself.  Human 
knowledge  is  the  progressive  percep- 
tion of  Ommscience  and  Omnipotence, 
the  reception  indeed,  so  to  say,  of  an 
atom  at  a  time  of  the  meaniag  of  the 
InfiLoite  Mind.  Eveiy  production  of 
that  Mind  bears  in  the  evidences  of  all 
its  attributes,  and  successive  revelation 
is  bnt  the  development  of  a  single 
truth.  Thus,  if  we  could  detach  a 
Nov.  2. 


single  point  from  the  universe  of  mat- 
ter, and  look  at  it  in  the  light  of  pure 
reason,  we  should  see  the  force  of  the 
Almighty  there,  imbuing  it  with  prop- 
erties and  affinittes,  fitting  it  for  its 
place  in  the  harmonious  whole.  The 
will  of  God  gives  it  inherent  faculty  of 
existence,  in  relation  to  his  own  pur- 
pose. Infinite  power  and  infinite  wis- 
dom are  there,  and  if  these  exist  to  the 
apprehension  of  our  minds,  must  not 
our  minds  exist  in  relation  to  that  pow- 
er and  wisdom  ) 

But  if  beings  like  ourselves  are  con- 
scious of  Infinite  Wisdom  and  Power, 
how  can  this  be  but  in  connection  with 
Infinite  Love?  What  purpose  can 
there  be  in  the  revelation  of  the  Deity 
to  His  creatures  but  to  express  a  rea- 
son why  they  should  confide  in  Him) 

Thus  we  are  constantly  obliged  to 
revert  to  the  standing  truth — "  God  is 
love."  The  doctrine  of  utility  is  the 
doctrine  of  love.  Now  there  is  a  use 
in  everything,  and  in  every  atom  of 
every  thing.  But  what  is  a  use )  It 
is  an  order  or  purpose  in  the  creation 
of  whatever  exists — an  inherent  quali- 
ty or  property  in  the  constitution  of  a 
tiling  which  renders  it  subservient  to 
the  benefit  of  some  conscious  agent. 
Thus  all  creation  in  its  minutest  parts 
becomes  an  evidence  to  thinking  per- 
sons of  the  Divine  intention  toward 
themselves,  as  beings  feeling  and  ac- 
knowledging the  Divine  goodness ;  for 
every  act  of  Omnipotence  is  consistent 
with  all  other  of  His  acts,  and  is  direct- 
ed to  an  end,  which  must  be  the  eternal, 
infinite  good  of  every  mind  that  de- 
pends on  the  wisdom  and  benevolence 
of  Almightiness. 

The  use  of  any  thing  is,  then,  resolved 
into  the  proper  employment  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  means  which  are  provided 
for  the  formation  of  ideas  and  the  rec- 
tification of  desires.  Right  desires  are 
all  provided  for.  AH  that  we  can  know 
concerning  the  use  of  any  thing  is  there- 
fore summed  up  in  the  wodl  submis- 
sion, for  it  teaches  only  this — Let  your 
intellect  and  then  your  will,  yield  to 
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the  instructioii  and  to  the  law  of  God, 
and  you  will  find  yourself  satiflfied  at. 
the  sourciB  of  love,  power,  beauty  and 
thought.  In  every  instance  that  we 
discern  the  use  of  any  object  or  any 
idea,  we  discern  a  benevolent  adaption, 
and  it  is  an  appeal  to  our  understand- 
ings, an  appeal  of  our  Maker  to  our 
souls,  as  an  evidence  of  His  interest  in 
our  own  existence.  He  has  made  us 
capable  of  perceiving  His  perfection,  as 
created  things ;  thought  and  inspiration 
reveal  it,  that  we  might  love  and  obey, 
and  be  blessed ;  for  salvation  is  not  an 
appendage  to  Jehovah's  plan  in  crea- 
tion, but  an  essential  part  to  every  be- 
ing that  needs  it,  and  beholds  God  as 
love,  and  cleaves  to  Him  for  sustenta- 
tion,  for  will,  for  ability,  for  inte^ect, 
for  all.  Thus  the  confiding  spirit  wor- 
ships and  glorifies  The  Father,  and  re- 
joices in  His  fullness  for  ever,  and  that 
not  blindly,  but  from  a  sympathizing 
relationship,  and  therefore  with  the 
actual  enjoyment  of  an  everlasting  her- 
itage in  His  providence  and  gracious- 
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NO  FBISND  LIES  JESUS. 

BT  JAMBS  WILSON. 

Thkre  is  no  friend  like  Jesus, 
In  this  wide  world  of  ours. 

For  He  from  sorrow  frees  us, 
And  strews  our  path  with  flowers. 

There  is  no  friend  like  Jesus, 
When  darkness  gathers  'round; 

For  there  with  joy  and  gladnewi, 
He  makes  our  hearts  to  bound. 

There  is  no  friend  like  Jesus — 
So  constant,  true  and  kind; 

So  full  of  love  and  pity- 
So  holy  and  refined. 

There  is  no  friend  like  Jesus, 
To  succor  the  oppressed; 


"To  help  the  poor  and  needy," 
And  comfort  the  distressed. 

There  is  no  friend  like  Jesus, 
To  drive  away  our  fears; 

To  heal  our  wounded  spirits, 
And  wipe  away  our  tears. 

Therell  be  no  friend  like  Jesus, 
When  at  death's  door  we  lay; 

Therell  be  no  friend  like  Jesus, 
When  comes  the  judgment  day. 
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PLUOEBD  FLOWXBS. 


BY  MBS.  H.  B.  STOWS. 

"O,  mother,  do  see!"  said  little  Georg- 
iana  to  her  mamma,  as  she  came  rushing 
in  from  the  garden.  '^Somebody  has  cat 
off  all  the  buds  of  your  heliotrope  and 
little  rose--only  look!" 

<<I  did  it,"  said  her  mother. 

''You,  mamma!" 

"Yes." 

"Why,  don't  you  like  flowers?" 

"Yes,  my  dear;  it  is  because  I  like 
flowers  I  cut  them  off.  *' 

"What  do  you  mean,  mammaf 

"My  dear,  do  you  notice  that  the  heli- 
otrope and  the  rose  are  both  young  and 
weak — just  beginning  to  grow?  The 
strength  that  they  woiHd  spend  on  a  blos- 
som now,  I  want  them  to  employ  in  mak- 
ing laiger  roots  and  throwing  out  more 
branches,  so  they  will  become  strong, 
thrifty  plants,  and  bear  twenty  blossoms 
by-and-bye,  instead  of  now." 

"Oh,  that  is  it?" 

"Yes.  You  see,  my  dear,  there  is  in 
every  plant  a  mysterious  power  called  the 
vital  force  of  life.  Now,  this  vital  force 
is  all  the  while  stimulating  the  plant  to 
throw  out  either  roots,  stalks,  leaves,  or 
blossoms;  but  of  all  things  that  a  plant 
csn  do,  nothing  uses  more  of  this  myste- 
rious power  than  to  blossom.  If  the  vital 
force  makes  roots,  these  roots  are  so  many 
mouths  through  which  the  plant  wwsks 
food  from  the  earth;  if  it  goes  to  make 
more  leaves,  these  leaves  are  the  lungs  by 
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which  the  plant  breathes  the  air,  and 
thuB  takes  it  nouzishment.  But  the 
flower  IB  neither  lungs  nor  mouth,  yet  it 
taJLos  the  highest  force  the  plant  is  capa- 
ble to  produce  it;  and  while  the  plant  is 
maturing  the  seed  which  lies  hidden  in 
the  flower,  it  often  entirely  suspends  all 
other  growth,  because  all  its  energies  are 
taken  up  with  this  effort.  So,  if  a  garden- 
er wants  to  make  a  plant  strong  and 
thrifty,  and  capable  of  bearing  a  beauti- 
ful show  of  flowers,  he  often  picks  off  the 
first  blossom  buds,  and  turns  all  the 
strength  of  the  planta  to  leaves  and 
roots." 

Little  Georgy  looked    quite  thought- 
ful 

"My  dear,"  said  her  mother,  "I  am 
>ing  to  tell  YOU  something  now  that  I 
>pe  you  will  always  remember, — this 
flowering  of  plants  is  like  some  other 
things  that  I  want  you  to  notice.     In  ed- 
acating  you,  tibere  are  many  pleasures 
juid  pursuits,  innocent  in  themselves,  and 
beautiful  as  ^e  blossoms  of  a  flower,  that 
I  restrain  you  from;  not  because  I  do  not 
like  them,  but  because  I  think  for  you  to 
have  them  now  would  have  the  same  ef- 
fect on  your  character,  that  too  early  blos- 
soms  would  on  a  delicate  plant.     Ton 
would  like  to  spend  your  Hmh  in  reading 
story-books,  in  going  on  visits,  in  attend- 
ing shows  and  concerts,  and  many  such 
things,  which  may  all  be  pleasant  enough, 
in   themselves;  but  instead  of  all  these, 
yon  have  to  spend  your  strength  in  duties 
aaid  lessons,  at  home  and  at  schooL    You 
are  doing  now  what  a  plant  is — you  are 
Tw^lrtTig  roots,  and  leaves,  and  branches; 
an.il  when  your  mind  and  character  are 
foirmed,  blossoming  may  not  hurt  you. 
Sometimes  a  gardener  cares  nothing  about 
the  atrenffth  of  a  plant;  his  only  object  is 
to  g^t  a  show  of  fine  flowers  immediately. 
Se    keeps  it  warm,  waters  it  with  stimu- 
lating   nourishment,  and    turns   all   its 
atreoigth  to  flowering.   In  this  way,  beau- 
tifnl    flowers  are  made;  but  when  this 
trrnxuBient  bloom  is  withered,  the  plant  is 
»  poor,  withered,  unsig)itly  thing,  whose 
vitality  is  all  expended.   So  some  parents 
imd     teachers   bring  up  children  to  care 
pyljr   for  pleasure,  gaiety,  and  show;  and 
Brkexi    childhood  and  youth  are  passed, 
bbeiar    vigor  is  all  spent — ^they  are  poor, 
jX4Bijpi.d,  useless  creatures,  affording  no 
>locwnxre  or  use  either  to  themselves  or 
^^t^^jTg.     But  more  than  this,  what  I  do 
02*   you  is  only  an  emblem  of  what  our 
3[e«k'Vonly  Father  is  constantly  doing  for 


us  all.  Our  minds  are  all  the  while  reach- 
ing forth  and  striving  after  bl<'»s8oms 
wMch  He  cuts  off;  not  because  He  does 
not  love  flowers,  but  because  He  does 
love  them,  and  wants  his  immortal  plants 
to  gain  strength  for  a  thousand  instead  of 
one.  Here  is  a  mother,  for  instance,  and 
all  the  strength  of  her  life  is  put  forth  in 
one  fair  child — a  rose'bud  of  infinite 
sweetness.  All  the  strength  of  her  soul 
is  going  into  love  for  this  chQd.  The 
heavenly  Gardener  cuts  off  this  blossom 
of  love;  net  because  He  has  no  pleasure 
in  it,  but  because  He  wants  the  soul  that 
bears  it  to  become  a  stronger  soul,  and 
capable  of  a  wider  sphere  of  love.  Tou 
will  often  see  a  rose-tree  whose  buds  have 
been  cut  off,  throwing  up  a  vigorous  shoot 
from  which  multitudes  of  roses  shall 
spring;  and  so,  when  an  earthly  love 
has  been  broken  off  by  death,  there 
springs  out  of  it  a  love  to  all  mankind — 
to  all  who  suffer  and  sorrow.  So  people 
in  this  world  often  have  tastes  and  capa- 
bilities, beautiful  in  themselves,  which 
the  circumstances  of  their  lives  forbid 
them  to  indulge.  A  mother,  for  exam- 
ple, has  a  taste  for  music,  dnwing,  or 
literature;  but  poverty,  and  the  charge 
of  a  voung  family,  keep  her  confined  to 
the  drudgery  of  ordinary  life;  but  God, 
the  loviug  Gardener,  permits  all  this. 
He  casts  her  lot  thus,  not  because  he  has 
no  love  for  the  beautiful  tendencies  of 
her  mind,  but  because  He  would  give 
them  a  stronger  root  and  wider  £^wth. 

"And  now,  my  dear  child,"  said  mam- 
ma, "remember,  if  in  your  life  a  time 
should  ever  come  when  all  the  desires  of 
your  heart  are  cut  off— when  you  are 
forced  from  all  that  is  lovely  and  agreea- 
ble to  you,  and  confined  to  all  that  is  re- 
pugnant and  distasteful — be  not  discour- 
age;  think  that  it  is  done  by  the  Great 
(^dener  of  your  soul; — your  time  shall 
yet  come,  if  not  here,  at  least,  when  He 
shall  transplant  you  to  His  heavenly 
kingdom." 


v^^^^vv^y^w* 


Thbre  are  no  troubles  which  have  such 
a  wasting  and  disastrous  effect  upon  the 
mind,  as  those  which  must  not  be  told, 
but  which  cause  the  mind  to  be  continu- 
ally rolling  and  turning  over  upon  itself; 
in  ceaseless  convulsions  and  unrest. 
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CULTIVATION  OF  TASTE. 

It  is  unneceBsary  to  enter  into  any 
disquisition  as  to  what  constitutes 
taste,  but  assuming  that  all  understand 
Mr.  Webster,  when  he  defines  it, 
"Judgment:  nice  perception;  the 
feusully  of  discerning  beauty,  order, 
congruity,  symmetry,  or  whatever  con- 
stitutes excellence,''  &c,,  we  propose  to 
suggest  a  few  thoughts  on  its  cultiva- 
tion. At  the  outset  we  meet  the  fol- 
lowing objections :  "It  is  a  waste  of 
time,  and  promotes  luxury,"  says  econ- 
omy ;  "Out  bono  ^  says  utUity. 

If  it  were  the  highest  end  of  life 
simply  to  amass  gold,  or  to  be  a  slave 
to  constant  labor,  such  cultivation 
might  be  conaideied  a  loss  of  time. 
And  if  it  were  desirable  that  society 
should  make  no  advance  from  the 
savage  state,  it  might  properly  be  con- 
siderod  a  promoter  of  luxury.  But  no 
one  will  say  that  his  Maker  has 
brought  him  into  being  merely  to 
brea&e,  eat,  drink,  grow  sick,  take 
physic,  and  die.  For  what  end  has 
man  been  endowed  with  noble  faculties? 
For  what  end  has  the  eye  been  fitted 
up  with  such  exquisite  mechanism,  un- 
less it  be  that  it  should  delight  in  see- 
ing ;  or  the  ear,  save  that  it  may  de- 
light in  hearing  1  Coarser  instruments 
than  these  might  assist  us  sufficiently 
to  "  buy  and  sell,  and  get  gain."  But 
it  is  true  that  good  taste  is  an  expen- 
sive attribute )  May  it  not  promote 
real  utility — real  happinesssK  We 
think  that  it  may.  It  will  nerve  the 
peasant  to  make  his  cottage  the  abode 
of  comfort  ?  while  sloth  is  folding  the 
hands  for  a  little  more  sleep,  he 
will  rise  with  the  dawn,  that  he 
may  train  the  woodbine  or  honey- 
suckle over  his  low  porch,  and  sur- 
round his  home  with  numberless  little 
conveniences,  and  sources  of  pleasure, 
of  which  his  idle  neighbor  is  ignorant. 
It  will  also  restrain  the  extravagances 
of  influence,  and  lead  to  the  fountains 
of  permanent  happiness. 


Taste  has,   frequently,  for  its  object 
works  of  art.     Nature,  many  suppose, 
may   be   studied  with  some  propriety, 
but  art  they  reject  as  entirely  super- 
ficial.     But  what  is  the  fact  1    In  the 
highest  sense,   art   is  the  child  of  na- 
ture,  and  is  most  admired   when  it 
preserves  the  likeness   of  its  parent 
Tradition  tells  us  that  the  harp  was 
first  suggested  by  the  vibration  of  a 
dead    turtle's    sinews,    which    Apollo 
found  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and 
the  flute,  by  the  piping  of  the  wind  in 
hollow  reeds  among  the  marshes  of  the 
same  river.      Are  the  pagodas  of  Bor- 
mah  anything  more  Uian  an  improve- 
ment on  the  rude  tent  of  the  Tartar) 
Is  not  the  proudest  ship  that  rides  the 
sea  only  a  perfection  of  the  canoe  o£ 
the  savage  1    Are  not  Gothic  churches 
only   an   advance  on  "the    forests  of 
God's  first  temples" — ^the  drop-roof^  an 
imitation     of     hanging    boughs — the 
stained  windows,  an  attempt  to  coun- 
terfeit a  sunset  sky,  sending  its  li^t 
through    the    interstices    of    waving 
foliage  %    In  painting,  it  is  always  the 
aim  of  the  artist  to  copy  natore  ;  and, 
other  things  being  the  same,  his  soo- 
cess  is  in  exact  proportion  to  his  skill 
in  imitation.     Why   does  he   love  to 
represent  the  unaffected  positions  of 
duldnen,  rather  than  the  stiff  attitude 
and  awkward  grimace  of  men  %    It  is 
unnecessary  to  answer.  The  same  prin- 
ciples apply  to  music,  poetry,   and  all 
the  arts.     If  these  things  be  ao,  does 
not  the  man  who  objects  to  the  aitudy 
of  art,  virtually  oppose  the   study  of 
nature) 

Of  all  the  benefits  arising  frtun  the 
cultivation  of  correct  taste,  we  cannot 
now  attempt  an  enumeration.  It  fits 
us  to  estimate  better  the  world  in  which 
we  live.  That  the  universe  was  de- 
signed by  its  Creator  to  afford  happi- 
ness to  man,  cannot  be  denied.  Its 
adaptation  to  his  physical  and  intellec- 
tual organization,  strikes  the  observer 
at  first  survey.  God  might  have  made 
the  earth  a  monstrous  plain  of  one 
color,  without  flower  or  bird.     Instead 
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of  huigiDg  over  us  by  day,  a  tent  of 
many  tinted  clouds,  and  by  night,  a 
curtain  of  azure,  he  might  have  made 
the  sky  of  a  gloomy,  unchangeable  hue, 
with  little  beneath  it  to  promote  the 
well-being  of  his  rational  creation. 
But  how  far  otherwise  is  the  fact ! 
How  prodigal  is  nature  in  her  gifts  ! 
How  all  things  contribute  to  render  us 
happy  ! 

*'  More  servantB  wait  on  man 
Than  hell  take  notice  of." 

But  he  who  does  not  cultivate  a  dis- 
oemment  of  these  things,  walks  blind- 
folded over  the  earth.  This  beautiful 
adaptation,  running  through  all  nature, 
brings  such  an  one  few  thrills  of  pleas- 
ure. In  his  estimation,  Niagara  fur- 
nishes excellent  water  privileges  ;  and 
his  perception  is  about  as  accurate  as 
that  of  the  blind  man,  who  thought 
that  the  color  of  scarlet  must  be  son;^e- 
thing  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet ! 

The  cultivation  of  taste  is  but  a  cul- 
tiTation  of  the  entire  man.  Who  can 
doubt  that  poetry  has  a  tendency  to 
polish  the  roughest  nature,  and  impart 
new  and  pure  aspirations  1  Will  not 
he  who  has  just  conceptions  of  the 
true  and  the  beautiful,  shrink  from 
whatever  Is  low  and  degrading,  sooner 
than  he  who  has  no  such  conceptions  ? 
And  who  will  affirm  that  music  has  no 
influence  in  making  men  better  ?  Taste 
rocked  the  cradle  of  music  and  poetry, 
and  led  them  on  to  their  present  ma- 
turity. 

To  comprehend  fully  the  influence  of 
true  taste  (and  we  here  use  it  in  its  en- 
larged acceptation)  we  need  only  for  a 
moment  to  suppose  the  world  destitute. 
Sow  cold  and  desolate  !  The  forest 
grows  and  decays  untouched  from  age 
to  aga  The  gold  glitters  in  the  sand, 
and  the  more  useful  metals  lie  buried 
in  the  dust  of  the  earth.  The  pearl 
remains  on  the  floor  of  the  ocean. 
The  granite  and  marble  are  hid  in  the 
bow^  of  the  mountain,  and  man 
creeps  about  in  the  skins  of  animals. 
In  this  state  of  things,  introduce  taste, 
axid  lo!  the  transformation.     The  for- 


est bows  to  the  woodman's  ax  and  is 
converted  into  implements  of  utility, 
or  floats  on  the  ocean.  The  metals  be- 
come ornaments,  and  a  medium  of  ex- 
change among  all  nations,  and  the  hum 
of  happy  industry  rises  on  every  gale. 
Music  strings  her  harp,  and  poetry 
chants  her  numbers.  The  marble 
breathes — ^it  starts  to  life ;  the  granite 
is  converted  into  the  abodes  of  man, 
and  into  temples  of  the  Most  High. 

In  conclusion,  we  say  that  the  per- 
version of  taste  to  evU  is  no  argument 
against  its  proper  cultivation.  like 
all  that  was  originally  good,  and  de- 
signed to  promote  happiness,  it  is  liable 
to  become  an  instrument  of  the  arch 
enemy }  but  if  cultivated  with  a  be- 
coming spirit,  it  may  be  like  the  star 
which  shone  over  Bethlehem — ^it  may 
lead  wise  men  to  worship  God. 


•»M»»##//#|»|>». 


ALWA7S  SFEAE  THS   TBUTH. 

Bb  the  matter  what  it  may. 

Always  speak  the  truth; 
Whether  work  or  whether  play, 

Always  speak  the  truth. 
Never  from  this  rule  depart. 
Grave  it  deeply  on  your  heart; 
Written  'tis  in  Virtue's  chart — 

Always  speak  the  truth. 

There's  a  charm  in  verity— 

Always  speak  the  truth ; 
But  there's  meanness  in  a  lie — 

Always  speak  the  truth; 
He  is  but  a  coward  slave 
Who,  a  present  pain  to  wave, 
Stoops  to  falsehood:  then  be  brave, 

Always  speak  the  truth. 

Falsehood  seldom  stands  alone — 

Always  speak  the  truth; 
One  begets  another  one — 

Always  speak  the  truth. 
Falsehood  all  the  soul  degrades, 
Tis  a  sin  which  often  breeds 
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Greater  siiiB  and  darker  deeda: 
Always  speak  the  truth. 

When  you*re  wrong  the  folly  own — 

Always  speak  the  trath; 
Here's  a  victory  to  be  won — 

Always  speak  the  truth.  • 
He  who  speaks  with  lying  tongue 
Adds  to  wrong  a  greater  wrong; 
Then  with  courage  true  and  strong 

Always  speak  the  truth. 


—*fM^^^^^HH- 


PBBSONAL  BSCOLLSCTIONS. 


BT  CHARLOTTE  BLIZABBTH. 


Number  Two. 

HiTHBKTo  you  have  not  heard  of  any 
spiritually  minded  persons  connected 
with  my  early  life;  yet  there  was  one,  I 
feel  sure,  though  my  recollections  are  con- 
fused and  imperfecfc  on  that  point;  and 
one  to  whose  prayers,  if  not  to  her  teach- 
ing, I  surely  owe  something. 

My  father's  mother  was  a  fine,  spright- 
ly, robust  old  lady,  rather  small  in  stat- 
ure, and  already  bending  a  little  under 
the  burden  of  years  at  the  time  when  I 
first  recollect  her  as  mingling  in  the  vis- 
ions of  my  childhood,  though  I  know  that 
even  from  infancy  T  was  the  delight  of 
her  warm  honest  heart.  She  was  sim- 
plicity itself  in  manners,  her  blunt  speech- 
es sometimes  clashing  a  little  with  her 
son's  notions  of  polish  and  refinement,  as 
also  did  her  inveterate  antipathy  to  the 
reigning  fashion,  whatever  thafc  might  be. 
I  remember  her  reading  me  a  lectiire  up- 
on something  novel  in  tiie  cut  of  a  sleeve, 
ending  by  tins  remark:  '*I  never  wore  a 
gown  but  of  one  shape;  and  because  I 
don't  follow  the  fashion,  the  fashion  is 
forced  to  come  to  me  sometimes  by  way 
of  a  change.  I  can't  help  that,  you  know, 
my  dear;  but  I  never  was  fashionable  on 
purpose."  She  added  some  pious  remarks 
on  vanity  and  foUv,  which  I  soon  foigot; 
but  the  other  dwelt  on  my  mind  because 
it  chimed  in  with  my  own  love  of  inde- . 
pendence  —  a  prominent  characteristic 
with  me;  too  often  carried  to  the  excess 
of  self-willed  obstinacy.  However,  •  I 
dearly  loved  and  exceedingly  respected 


my  grandmother,  and  used  in  my  heart  to 
glory  in  her  smooth  clean  locks,  half 
brown,  half  grey,  combed  down  frcuD  un- 
der a  snowy  cap  of  homely  make,  when 
she  had  successfully  resisted  alike  the  en- 
treaties and  examples  of  contemporary 
dames,  who  submitted  their  heads  to  the 
curling-irons  and  powder-puff  of  Afirizeur^ 
preparatory  to  an  evening  party.  I  naed 
to  stand  proudly  at  her  knee,  admiring 
the  high  color  of  her  cheek,  and  uncom- 
mon brilliancy  of  her  fine  dark  hazel  eye, 
while  her  voice,  remarkably  rich  and  dear, 
involuntarily  swelled  the  chorus  parts  of 
our  magnificent  music. 

Next  to  the  fashion,  if  not  in  an  equal 
or  superior  degree,  I  think  my  grand- 
mother most  abhorred  the  French.  In- 
deed her  strongest  denunciations  against 
the  reigning  modes  were  usually  clinched 
with  the  triumphant  assertion  that  they 
were  ^'French  fashions."  No  marvel  ii 
her  spirit  was  stirred  within  her  by  the 
horrors  of  revolutionary  France,  and  bar 
Protestanism  strengthened  by  the  bntdi- 
eries  of  * 'Ninety-eight."  L  knew  that 
she  was  a  protester  and  a  tory  of  no  com- 
mon stamp;  and  I  knew  that  she  brought 
her  Bible  forward  in  support  of  eveiy 
opinion  that  she  uttered.  Rarely  did  I 
visit  her  without  finding  her  buried  in  the 
study  of  that  blessed  book;  and  I  know 
that  she  strove  to  teach  me  much  of  its 
meaning;  but  our  change  of  residence 
proved  a  great  bar  to  personal  intercourse 
and  she  never  wrote  letters.  I  sometimes 
trace  impressions  on  my  mind,  made  in 
early  life,  which  I  am  sure  must  have 
been  through  her  means,  and  though  the 
good  seed  died  on  the  ground,  while  the 
weeds  took  root  and  flourished,  still, 
here  and  there  a  grain  might  sink  below 
the  surface,  to  spring  up  after  many 
days. 

And  now  I  must  record  my  first  boetow, 
although  I  cannot  dwell  upon  it  as  on 
some  other  things.  My  brother  had  been 
nearly  two  years  absent,  on  service  in  the 
Peninsula,  when  an  apoplectic  attack  ar- 
rested my  father  in  the  midst  of  hfe  and 
health  and  vigor,. and  every  promise  of 
lengthened  years.  The  premonitoiy  vis- 
itations of  repeated  strokes  were  disre- 
garded, for  we  could  not,  would  not,  re- 
alize the  approach  of  such  an  event,  and 
persisted  m  believeing  them  nervous;  but 
just  when  all  cause  for  alarm  seemed  at 
an  end,  and  I  was  rejoicing  in  the  assur- 
ance of  its  being  so,  I  was  called  from  my 
pillow    at    midnight     to  see    my    be- 
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brad  parent  die.  The  bereavement  was 
terrible  to  me:  I  had  always  been  his 
pcincipal  companion,  because  no  one  else 
in  the  family  had  a  taste  for  those  things 
in  which  he  delighted — literature  and 
politics  especially — and  since  my  broth- 
er's departure,  instead  of  seeking  to  re- 
place him  by  friends  of  his  own  age,  I  had 
tamed  wholly  to  my  father,  never  desir- 
ing to  pass  an  hour  out  of  his  society,and 
itiiving  to  be  to  him  both  daughter  and 
•on.  My  mother  was  a  perfect  devotee 
to  household  affairs,  every  thought  oo- 
eapied  in  seeking  to  promote  the  domes- 
tie  comforts  of  her  family;  while  I,  in- 
dulging a  natural  antipathy  to  all  that 
did  not  engage  the  intellectual  powers, 
gave  her  no  help  there.  I  was  truly  cum- 
bering the  ground,  seeking  only  my  own 
g;iatification,  and  dignifying  my  selfish- 
ness with  many  fine  names,  only  because 
it  was  best  indulged  in  my  own  dear 
home.  From  the  period  of  my  loss  of 
hearing,  music  had  been  whollv  iMtnisbed; 
my  father  seemed  to  lose  all  relish  for 
what  could  no  longer  minister  enjoyment 
to  me,  and  deeply  I  felt  the  force  of  that 
iffection  which  could  so  instantly  and 
wholly  overcome  the  ruling  passion  of  his 
mindy  accompanied  as  it  was  with  such 
exquisite  skUl  in  that  delightful  science 
IS  rendered  him  the  admiration  of  all  who 
came  within  its  influence.  It  redoubled 
my  devotion  to  him,  and  most  bitter  was 
the  anguish  of  my  heart  when  I  beheld 
him  taken  away  at  a  stroke. 

A  small  annuity  was  all  that  my  mother 
could  depend  on,  and  I  resolved  to  be  a 
novel-writer,  for  which  I  was  just  quali- 
fied, both  by  nature  and  habits  of  think- 
ing, and  in  which  I  should  probably  have 
succeeded  very  well,  but  it  pleased  God 
to  save  me  from  this  snare.  My  brother's 
unexpected  return  on  leave,  with  our  sub- 
■equent  changes  of  abode,  paying  visits 
among  friends,  and  keeping  my  thoughts 
constantly  unsettled,  hindered  the  execu- 
tion of  the  project;  and  when  my  brother 
returned  to  Portugal,  we  repaired  to 
London,  to  make  a  long  stay  with  some 
near  relations.  It  was  there  that  1  met 
with  the  gentleman,  an  officer  on  leave  of 
absence,  whose  wife,  at  the  end  of  six 
months,  I  became. 

I  am  longing  to  arrive  at  that  period 
when  the  bght  of  the  glorious  gospel  of 
Christ  first  shone  me  through  the  dark- 
ness of  many  trying  dispensations;  there- 
fore L  pass  bv  mudh  that  intervened,  in- 
duding  my  dear  brother's  marriage,  who 


returned  again  to  London  with  his  bride 
and  his  mother,  to  resume  his  staff  situa- 
tion there;  and  shall  only  take  you  with 
me  across  the  Atlantic,  for  a  few  Nova 
SSootian  reminiscences,  before  proceeding 
to  the  scene  of  my  most  precious  recollec- 
tions, dear  Ireliuid.  My  husband  had 
joined  his  regiment  in  Halifax,  and  sent 
me  a  summons  to  follow  him  on  without 
delay;  in  order  to  which  I  was  obliged  to 
embark  in  a  large  vessel  taken  up  par- 
tially by  government  for  the  conveyance 
of  tn>ops,  but  in  which  there  was  a  select 
party,  occupying  the  state  cabin,  and 
making  their  own  terms  with  the  captain 
for  the  best  possible  accommodation  and 
provision  on  the  passage.  Of  this  number 
was  I;  and  certainly  a  more  select,  pol- 
ished, and  agreeable  party  of  highly  bred 
gentlemen  could  not  have  been  found.  I 
went  under  the  kind  care  of  one  of  these, 
with  his  wife,  who  had  onvited  me  to 
travel  with  them. 

Have  you  ever  been  at  sea?  It  is  a 
question  the  answer  to  which  will  throw 
very  little  light  on  the  matter,  unless  you 
also  state  how  it  agreed  with  you:  no 
two  races  on  the  earth  can  be  more  dis- 
tinct than  those  two  are  upon  the  water 
— the  people  who  are  sea-sick  and  the 
people  who  are  not.  It  was  my  happy 
privilege  to  belong  to  the  latter  class;  I 
never  for  a  moment  experienced  even  an 
unpleasant  sensation  from  any  marine 
cause,  but  on  the  contrary  enjoyed  ex- 
emption from  all  physical  annoyances 
during  a  five  week's -voyage,  excepting 
that  of  hunger.  An  abundant  supply  of 
every  thing  that  was  noiirishing,  in  the 
most  palatable  form,  left  no  excuse  for  re- 
maining hungry;  nevertheless  the  de- 
mand was  incessantly  kept  up;  and  1  ap- 
peal to  all  who  have  been  similarly  affect- 
ed, whether  the  munching  of  hard  sea- 
bread  from  morning  to  night  under  the 
pressure  of  a  real  sea  appetite,  is  not  a 
greater  luxury  than  the  <dioicest  viands 
on  shore.  To  me  it  certainly  was;  and 
surely  I  had  reason  to  be  deeply  thankful 
to  the  Lord,  who,  by  means  of  that  de- 
licious voyage,  and  its  bracing  exhilara- 
ting effects,  prepared  me  for  a  trying 
winter  in  the  singular  climate  for  which  I 
was  bound. 

Every  day,  and  aU  day  long,  be  the 
weather  what  it  might,  I  was  stationed  on 
deck,  generally  seated  on  the  highest 
point  of  the  ship's  stem,  directly  over  the 
rudder,  to  enjoy  a  full  view  of  that  most 
graceful  and  exquisite  spectacle,  a  huqge 
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Teasel's  ooune  throuffh  the  mighty  deep. 
Onn  waa  a  splendid  one,  a  West  India- 
man,  almost  rivaling  the  sea-palaoes  of 
the  East  India  Company,  and  manned  in 
the  first  style.  The  troops  on  board, 
under  the  command  of  a  field  officer, 
greatly  added  to  the  effect  and  comfort  of 
the  thing,  for  nothing  is  so  conducive  to 
the  latter  as  military  discipline,  well  and 
mildly  maintained.  Although  our  party 
was  perfectly  distinct  from  those  who 
went  out  entirely  at  the  charge  of  govern- 
ment, consisting  of  several  officers  and 
their  wives,  yet  we  too  were  nearly  all 
military,  including  the  commandant,  and 
we  were  strictly  amenable  to  martial  law. 
Of  course  that  soul  of  domestioand  social 
comfort,  punctuality,  reigned  paramount; 
every  meal  was  regulated  by  beat  of 
drum,  subordination  carefully  preserved, 
and  decorum,  to  the  most  minute  par- 
ticular, insiste<i«n.  No  dishabille  could 
appear,  in  the  cabin  or  on  deck;  no  litter, 
not  an  article  of  luggage  visible.  All  the 
sick  people,  all  the  cross  people,  and  ail 
the  whimsical  people,  were  stowed  away 
in  their  respective  berths,  and  such  draw- 
ing-room elegance,  combined  with  the  ut- 
most freedom  of  good  humor  and  the  un- 
restrained frankness  that  results  from  a 
consciousness  of  proper  restraint,  per- 
vaded our  little  select  coterie,  amounting 
to  seventeen  gentlemen  and  two  ladies, 
that  it  did  not  need  the  miserable  con- 
trast which  I  afterwards  experienced  on 
the  homeward  passage,  to  assure  me  we 
were  among  the  most  favored  of  ocean 
travelers.  ' 

We  were  favored  with  most  delightful 
weather,  fresh  and  dry  and  warm;  with 
only  one  day's  hard  rain,  during  which 
the  sea  '*ran  mountains,"  as  the  sailors 
said.  I  was  conducted  on  deck,  *'juBt 
for  one  minute,  that  you  may  be  able  to 
say  you  have  seen  such  a  sea,"  remarked 
the  gentleman  who  put  a  military  cloak 
over  me,  and  led  me  up  the  stairs.  But 
who  could  be  satisfied  with  a  momentary 
sight  of  any  thing  so  stupendously  grand? 
I  resisted  all  efforts  to  persuade  me  into 
retreating  again,  and  it  ended  in  my  be- 
iuj^  lash^  to  the  mizea-mast  by  my 
friendly  conductor,  who  declared  that  his 
head,  the  best  landsman's  head  on  board, 
would  not  stand  the  giddy  scene;  in  short, 
that  he  should  be  obliged  to  report  him- 
self sick,  and  exchange  our  agreeable  so- 
ciety below  for  the  BoUtude  of  his  berth. 
Of  course  I  dismissed  him,  and  was  left 


among  the  mountains,  alone,  save  when  a 
sailor  passed  me  on  his  dutLea  among  the 
rigging,  and  gave  me  a  smile  of  approval, 
while  the  man  at  the  wheel  seemed  to  re- 
gard me  as  being  under  his  espeoiAl  pat- 
ronage. The  tars  love. one  who  does  not 
flinch  from  their  own  element. 

Truly,  I  saw  that  day  the  works  of  the 
Lord  and  his  wonders  in  the  great  deep. 
Imagine  yourself  in  a  ship,  huge  among 
vessels,  but  a  mere  cork  upon  the  waters 
of  that  mighty  nudn.  On  every  side,  tuin 
where  you  would,  a  huge  mountain  of  ir- 
regular form  was  rising — dark,  aaux>th, 
of  unbroken  surface,  but  seeming  about 
to  burst  from  over-extension.  How  did 
you  come  into  that  strange  valley?  bow 
should  you  get  out  of  it?  how  avoid  the 
rush  of  that  giant  billow  that  even  now 
overhangs  your  bark?  These  questions 
would  inevitably  rush  through  the  mind; 
but  in  a  second  of  tilne  the  huge  body 
beside  you  sunk,  you  were  on  its  summit 
and  another  came  rolling  on.  Meantime 
the  ship  would  reel,  with  a  slow  Ml^T**j«g 
movement  that  gradually  lowered  the 
tall  masts  till  the  yards  almost  dipped  in 
the  brine,  and  you  were  either  laid  back 
on  the  frame-woric  behind  you,  or  well 
nigh  suspended,  looking  down  upon  the 
water  over  the  ship's  bulwarks.  1  soon 
discovered  why  my  companion  had  so 
carefully  buckled  the  leather  strap  that 
held  me  to  the  mast;  certainly  I  cannot 
recall  the  scene  with  such  steadiness  of 
nerve  as  I  beheld  it  with.  Every  now* 
and  then  a  small  billow  would  burst  upon 
the  vessel's  side,  sending  its  liquid  treas- 
ure across  the  deck,  and  more  than  one 
ablution  of  the  kind  was  added  to  the 
fresh  water  drenching  bestowed  by  the 
clouds.  Can  you  fancy  the  diKomfort  of 
such  a  situation?  Then  you  were.nevvxr 
at  sea,  or  at  least  you  left  your  imagina- 
tion ashore;  for  I  defy  any  person  not 
wall  inured  to  it,  to  look  on  such  a  scene 
with  so  negative  a  feeling  as  diocomfort; 
it  will  excite  either  terror  or  delight  suffi- 
cient to  engross  the  whole  mind. 

I  well  remember  that,  when  deeply 
affected  by  the  grandeur  of  this  and  other 
aspects  assumed  by  the  majestic  main,  I 
found  the'  highest  flights  of  man's  sublim- 
ity too  low.  They  would  not  express, 
would  not  chime  in  with  my  conceptions; 
and  I  was  driven  to  the  inspired  pages  for 
a  commentary  on  the  glorious  scene.  It 
was  then  that  the  language  of  Job,  of 
Isaiah,  of  Habakkuk,  supplied  me  with 
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ftstndn  suited  to  the  sublime  aocx)mpam- 
ment  of  God's  magnificent  work.  Sun- 
lise  I  could  not  witness,  because  at  that 
hour  no  lady  might  appear  on  deck,  and 
my  cabin  nad  not  a  side  window;  but 
sunset,  moonlight,  starlight,  with  the 
▼arious  phenomena  of  ocean's  ever- vary- 
ing appearance;  these  furnished  an  end- 
leas  contemplation  with  which  nothing 
oould  accord  but  the  language  of  holy 
writ.  I  did  not  bring  forth  my  Bible, 
well  knowing  the  bantering  remarks  to 
which  it  would  have  exposed  me  on  the 
score  of  affectation,  but  my  memory 
served  me  equally  well  in  that  as  in  pro- 
fane poetry;  and  many  a  precious  word  of 
warning,  exhortation,  and  promise  did  I 
recite,  enchanted  by  the  sublimity  of 
what,  as  to  its  spiritual  meaning,  was  still 
an  unknown  tongue  to  me.  Among  these 
the  thirty-second  of  Deuteronomy,  the 
fortieth  of  Isaiah,  and  other  passages  full 
of  the  gospel,  were  repeatedl  y  called  to 
mind;  and  above  all,  in  blowing  weather 
the  forty-sixth  Psalm  delighted  me. 

You  may  suppose  that  I  could  not 
wholly  forget  the  fact  of  being  where,  in 
the  strictest  sense,  there  was  but  a  step 
between  me  and  death.  The  first  day  of 
our  voyage  some  one  had  quoted  the  ex- 
pression, ''There  is  but  a  plank  between 
us  and  eternity,"  not  with  any  serious 
application,  but  as  a  fine  thought.  I  do 
not  think  that  I  was  ever  for  a  moment 
unmindful  of  this;  the  presence  of  actual 
danger  was  alwm  felt  by  me:  but  con- 
cerning eternity  1  had  no  fears  whatever. 
A  genraal  reliance  on  the  boundless  mercy 
of  Qod,  recognition  of  Christ  as  having 
suffered  for  our  sins,  and  a  degree  of  self- 
righteousness  that  easily  threw  my  sins 
into  the  shade,  while  magnifying  my  sup- 
posed merits,  these  formed  the  staff 
wheron  I  leaned;  and  when  the  most  im- 
minent and  appalling  peril  overhung  us, 
so  that  we  expected  to  be  ingulfed  in  the 
waves  without  hope  of  succor,  I  looked  it 
boldly  in  the  face,  confident  in  my  false 
hope.  Although  just  then  reveiung  in 
enjoyments  bMt  suited  to  my  natural 
taste,  life  had  in  reality  no  charms  for  me. 
From  all  that  had  gilded  the  sunny  hours 
of  youth  I  was  completely  severed,  and 
the  world  on  which  I  had  launched  was  a 
wilderness  indeed  in  comparison  with  the 
Eden  I  had  left.  I  would  not  have  lOfAe 
the  slightest  effort  to  escape  from  death 
in  an/  form;  and  though  I  was  not  sense- 
less enough  to  prefer  an  eternity  of  un- 
tired  wretdiedness  to  the  fleeting  sor- 
Nov.  3. 


rows  of  mortal  life,  yet  as  my  conscience 
was  luUed  to  rest  by  the  self-delusion 
that  I  suffered  more  than  I  deserved,  and 
had  therefore  a  claim  on  divine  justice, 
and  as  T  was  willing  to  receive  the  sup- 
posed balance  of  such  debtor  and  creditor 
account  in  the  world  to  come,  I  was  per- 
fectlv  content  to  be  summoned  to  my  re- 
ward Blessed  be  God  that  I  was  not 
taken  away  in  the  hour  of  blind  willing- 
ness. 

The  extreme  peril  to  which  I  have 
alluded  overtook  us  when  within  a  short 
distance  of  our  destination;  we  were  sud- 
denly caufi^ht  by  a  tremendous  wind 
from  the  south,  which  blew  us  right  in 
the  direction  of  Cape  Sable,  one  of  the 
most  fatal  head-lands  in  those  seas.  Night 
closed  upon  us  and  the  gale  increased; 
sails  were  spread,  in  a  desperate  hope  of 
shifting  the  vessel's  course,  but  were  in- 
stantly torn  into  ribbons .  At  one  time, 
for  a  moment,  the  rudder  broke  loose, 
the  tiller-rope  giving  way  under  the  vio- 
lent strain  upon  it;  and  the  next  minute 
the  spanker-boom,  an  immense  piece  of 
timber,  snapped  like  a  reed.  It  was  an 
awful  scene:  on  the  leeside  the  ship  lay 
so  low  in  the  water  that  every  thing  was 
afloat  in  the  sleeping  cabins;  and  tht;  poor 
ladies  were  screaming  over  their  terrified 
children,  unheeded  by  the  eentlemen, 
every  one  of  whom  was  on  deck.  The 
captain  openly  declared  we  were  bound 
for  the  bottom,  if  a  very  sudden  and  un- 
likely change  of.  wind  did  mot  take  place. 
In  the  midst  of  all  this,  I  was  reported 
missing,  and  as  I  had  the  privilege  of  be- 
ing every  body's  care,  because,  for  the 
time  beiiig,  I  belonged  to  nobody,  a 
search  was  commenced.  A  young  oflicer 
found  me,  at  last,  so  singuUurly  situated, 
that  He  went  and  reported  me  to  the 
captain.  I  had  climbed  three  tiers  of 
lodcers  in  the  state  cabin,  opened  one  of 
the  large  stem  windows,  and  was  leaning 
out,  as  far  as  I  could  reach,  enraptured 
beyond  expression  with  the  terrific  gran- 
deur of  the  scene.  The  sky  was  as  black 
as  midnight  and  the  storm  could  make  it, 
overhanging  us  like  a  large  pall,  and  ren- 
dered awfuDy  visible  by  the  brilliancy  of 
the  waters  beneath.  I  had  heard  of  that 
phosphorescent  appearance  in  the  sea,  but 
never  could  have  imagined  its  grandeur, 
nor  could  I  essay  to  describe  it.  Even  in 
perfect  stillness  the  illuminated  element 
would  have  looked  magnificent;  what, 
then,  must  it  have  been  in  a  state  of  ex- 
cessive, tumultuous  agitation,  the  waves 
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swellmg  up  to  a  fearful  height  and  then 
bunting  into  sheets  of  foam;  every  drop 
containing  some  luminous  animalculae 
sparkling  with  vivid,  yet  delicate  lustre? 
We  were  going  with  headlons  speed 
before  the  wind,  and  I  hung  right  over 
the  track  of  the  rudder,  a  wild,  mad 
eddy  of  silver  foam,  intermingled  with 
fire.  There  was  something  in  the  scene 
that  far  overpassed  all  my  extravagant 
imaginings  of  the  terribly  sublime.  The 
hurry,  the  fierceness,  the  riot  of  those 
unfettered  waters,  the  wild  flash  of  their 
wondrous  lights,  the  funeral  blackness  of 
the  overhanging  clouds,  and  the  deep, 
desperate  plunge  of  our  gallant  ship,  as 
die  seemed  to  rend  her  way  through  an 
opposing  chaos — it  was  perfect  dilerium; 
and  no  doubt  I  should  have  appeared  in 
keeping  with  the  rest  to  an  external  ob- 
server, for  I  was  stretching  out  at  the 
window,  the  combs  had  fallen  from  my 
hair,  which  streamed  as  wildly  as  the  rent 
sails,  and  I  was  frequentlv  deluged  by 
some  bursting  wave,  as  the  dip  of  the 
vessel  brought  me  d^wn  almost  to  the 
surface.  The  peril  of  an  open  window 
was  startling  to  those  on  deck,  and  the 
'^captain,  hearing  that  I  refused  to  relin- 
quish my  post,  sent  the  mate  to  put  up 
the  dead-lights;  so  I  sat  down  on  the 
floor,  buricKl  my  face  in  my  hands,  and 
strove  to  realize  the  magnificence  thus 
rent  from  my  sight. 

Tes,  God's  works  in  the  great  deep  are 
indeed  wonders.  Nothing  landward  can 
possibly  approach  them:  in  the  rudest 
tempest  the  ground  remains  firm,  and 
you  feel  that  you  are  a  spectator;  but  at 
sea  you  are  part  of  the  storm.  The  plank 
whereon  you  stand  refuses  to  support 
you,  ever  shifting  its  inclination;  while 
the  whole  of  your  frail  tenement  is  now 
borne  aloft,  now  dashed  into  the  liquid 
furrow  beneath,  now  struck  back  by  a 
head-sea  with  a  shock  that  makes  every 
timber  quiver,  now  flung  on  one  side  as 
if  about  to  reverse  itself  in  the  bosom  of 
the  deep.  No  doubt  the  sense  of  person- 
al danger,  the  death-pang  already  antici- 
pated, ^e  dark  abyss  tl^t  yawns  before 
the  sinner,  and  the  heaven  opening  on  a 
believer's  soul,  must  each  and  any  of 
them  deaden  the  sense  to  what  I  have 
vainly  sought  to  describe;  and  I  suppose 
this  accounts  for  the  astonishment  ex- 
pressed by  the  whole  party  at  my  singular 
conduct,  when  the  youfch  who  was  sent  to 
warn  me  of  the  peril,  described  my  half 


angry,  half  reproachful  pettish" ess  at  the 
interruption:    **Can*t  you  let  me  enjoy 

it  in  peace,  Mr.  J ?    Shall  I  ever 

see  any  thing  like  it  again?  Do  go  away." 
''But  the  captain  says  the  window  must 
be  shut."  ''Then  take  me  on  deck,  and 
you  may  shut  it."  "That  is  utterly  im- 
possible; no  lady  could  stand  for  an  in- 
stant on  deck,  your  drapery  would  bear 
you  over  the  ship's  side.'^  "Then  I  won*t 
shut  the  window:  so  go  and  tell  captain 

L not  to  tease  me  with  messages  ** 

This  was  downright  recklessness.  I 
wonder  when  recalHnff  it  to  mind,  and 
feel  tiiat  I  could  not  have  thus  sported 
with  death  i^r  I  acquired  a  good  and 
solid  hope  of  everlasting  life.  The  act 
of  dyinff  had  always  great  terrors  for  me, 
until,  trough  adverse  drcumstancea,  1 
seemed  to  have  nothing  worth  living  for, 
and  t  hen  I  ould  lau^  at  it  in  my  own 
heart.  Strange  to  say,  that  fearfulneaa 
of  the  passage  through  the  dark  valley  re- 
turned with  double  force  when  I  had  re- 
alized a  personal  daim  to  the  guiding 
rod  and  the  supporting  staff,  and  the 
bright  inheritance  beyond.  But  before 
Uiis  period  of  blessedness,  of  joy  and 
peace  in  believing  arrived,  I  had  to  pass 
through  many  watern  of  affliction,  and  to 
experience  remarkable  interpositions  at 
His  hand  who  was  leading  me  by  a  path 
which  I  knew  not. 


TEZ  LAST  WALZ  IN  AnTniCN. 


BT  JOHN  O.  WHITTIBR. 

0'b&  the  bare  woods,  whose  ontstreicli- 
ed  hands 
Plead  with  the  leaden  heaven  in  vain, 
I  see  beyond  the  valley  lands, 

The  sea's  long  level  dim  with  raan. 
Around  me  all  things,  stark  and  dumb, 
Seem  praying  for  the  snows  to  come, 
And  for  the  summer  bloom  and  greenness 

gone. 
With  winter's  sunset  lights  and  dawiling 
mom  atone. 

Along  the  river's  summer  walk, 
The  withered  tufts  of  asters  nod; 
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And  trembleB  on  its  arid  stalk 

The  hoar  plume  of  the  golden  rod. 
And  on  a  ground  of  sombre  fir, 
And  asure-stadded  juniper, 
The  ailyer  biroh  its  buds  of  purple  shows , 
And  scarlet  berries  tell  where  bloomed 
the  sweet  wild  rose. 

With  mingled  sound  of  horos  and  bells, 
A  far-heard  clang,  the  wild  geese  fly. 

Storm-sent,  from  Artie  moors  and  fells, 
like  a  great  arrow  through  the  sky^ 

Two  dusky  lines  converged  in  one, 

Chasing  the  southward-flying  sun; 
While  the  brave  snow-bird  and  the  hardy 

Gall  to  them  from  the  pines,  as  if  to  bid 
them  stay. 

I  passed  this  way  a  year  ago: 
The  wind  blew  south;  the  noon  of 
day- 
Was  warm  as  June's;  and  save  that 
snow 
Flecked  the  low  mountains  far  away, 
And  that  the  vernal-seeming  breeze 
Mocked  faded  grass  and  leafless  trees, 
I   might  have  dreamed  of  summer  as  I 

Watching  the  fallen  leaves  with  the  soft 
wind  at  play. 

Since  then,  the  winter  blasts  have  piled 

The  white  pagodas  of  the  snow 
On  these  rough  slopes,  and,  strong  and 
wUd, 
Yon  river,  in  its  overflow 
Of  spring-time  rain  and  sun,  set  free, 
Crashed  with  its  ices  to  the  sea; 
And  over  these  gray  fields,  then  green 

and  gold. 
The  summer  com  has  waved,  the  thun- 
der's organ  roUed. 

Rich  gift  of  God !    A  year  of  time! 

What  pomp  of  rise  and  shut  of  day. 
What  hues  wherewith  our  Northern 
dime 

Makes  autumn's  drooping  woodland 


What  airs  outblown  from  ferny  dells, 
And    clover-bloom    and    sweet    brier 
smells, 
What  songs  of  brooks  and  birds,  what 

fruits  and  flowers. 
Green  woods  and  moonlit  snows,  have  in 
its  round  been  ours! 

I  know  not  how,  in  other  lands. 

The  changing  seasons  come  and  go; 
What  splendors  fall  on  Syrian  sands, 

What  purple  lights  on  Alpine  snow! 
Nor  how  the  pomp  of  sunrise  waits 
On  Venice  at  her  watery  gates; 
A  dream  alone  to  me  is  Amo's  vale. 
And  the  Alliambra's  halls  are  but  a  trav- 
eler's tale. 

Yet,  on  life's  current,  he  who  drifts 
Is  one  with  him  who  rows  or  sails; 
And  he  who  wanders  widest  lifts 

No  more  of  beauty's  jealous  veils 
Than  he  who  from  his  doorway  sees 
The  miracle  of  flowers  and  trees. 
Feels  the  warm  Orient  in  the  noonday 

air, 
And  from  cloud  minarets  hears  the  sun- 
set call  to  prayer! 

The  eye  may  well  be  glad,  that  looks 
Where  Pharpar's  fountains  rise  and 
fall; 
But  he  who  sees  his  native  brooks 

Laugh  in  the  sun,  has  seen  them  all. 
The  marble  palaces  of  Ind 
Rise  round  him  in  the  snow  and  wind ; 
From  his  lone  sweet-brier  Persian  Hafiz 

smiles. 
And  Rome's  cathedral  awe  is  in  his  wood- 
land aisles. 

And  thus  it  is  my  fancy  blends 
The  near  at  hand  and  far  and  rare; 

And  while  the  same  horizon  bends 
Above  the  silver-sprinkled  hair 

Which  flashed  the  light  of   morning 
skies 
On  childhood's  wonder-lifted  eyes. 
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Within  its  rouad  of  sea  and  sky    and 

field, 
Earth  wheels   with  all  her    zones,  the 

Kosmos  stands  revealed . 

And  thus  the  sick  man  on  his  bed, 

The  toiler  to  his  task-work  bound, 
Behold  their  prison-walls  outspread. 

Their  clipped  horizon  widen  round! 
While  freedom-giving  fancy  waits, 
like  Peter's  angel  at  the  gates. 
The  power  is  theirs  to  baffle  care  and 

pain, 
To  bring  the  lodt  world  back,  and  make 
it  theirs  again! 

What  lack  of  goodly  company, 

When  masters  of  the  ancient  lyre 
Obey  my  call,  and  trace  for  me 
Their  words  of  mingled   tears   and 
fire! 
I  talk  with  Bacon,  grave  an^  wise, 
I  read  the  world  with  Pascal'a  eyes; 
And  priest  and  sage,  with  solemn  brows 

austere. 
And  poets,  garland-bound,  the  Lords  of 
Thought,  draw  near. 

Methinks,  O  friend,  I  hear  thee  say, 

''In  vain  the  human  heart  we  mock; 

Bring  living  guests  who  love  the  day. 

Not  ghosts  who  fly  at  crow  of  cock! 

The    herbs  we   share  with  flesh  and 

blood. 
Are  better  than  ambrosial  food. 
With  laurelled  shades."   I  grant  it,  noth- 
ing loath, 
But  doubly  blest  is  he  who  can  partake  of 
both. 
He  who  might  Plato's  banquet  grace. 

Have  I  not  seen  before  me  sit. 
And  watched  his  puritanic  face, 

With  more  than  Eastern  wisdom  lit? 
Shrewd  mystic!  who,  upon  the  back 
Of  his  Poor  Richard's  Almanack, 
Writing  the  Sufi's  song,   the    Oentoo's 

dream, 
links  Menu's  age  of  thought  to  Fulton's 
age  of  steam! 


TEEWASBWOUAFS  STOBT, 

BY  MRS.  LYDIA  J.  PIERSOK. 

'*  Mother  desires  Uiat  yon  wtJk  into 
the  dining-room,  and  rest  yoarselfl  Yon 
will  find  cakes  on  the  table,  and  a  good 
cup  of  tea.  I  am  sure  you  must  bo 
very  tired," 

Thus  spoke  Anna  Eeed,  a  delicate 
girl  of  fourteen,  to  Mrs.  Nill,  or  Flora, 
as  the  washwoman  of  our  village  was 
familiarly  called. 

"  Your  mother  is  very  kind,"  Mrs. 
Nill  replied,  as  she  wiped  the  snds 
from  her  red,  brawny  arms,  '*  I  am  not 
very  tired,  but  my  head  aches,  and  the 
tea  may  do  me  good." 

*'  Not  very  tired,"  cried  Anna,  in  as- 
tonishment "  Why,  if  I  had  done  as 
much  hard  work  in  all  day  as  you  have 
done  already,  this  morning,  I  do  think 
I  should  die  of  fiitigua  Dear  me,  it 
must  be  so  hard  to  wash  for  a  living. 
I  could  never  do  it." 

"Just  those  words  I  made  use  of 
once,"  said  Flora,  "  when  I  was  a  young 
and  delicate  girl,  like  you." 

Anna  looked  down  with  a  perplexed 
air,  and  little  sister  Sarah  looked  first 
at  Mrs.  Nill,  and  then  at  Anna,  with  a 
half- wondering,  half-smiling  face,  nnd 
then  whispered  so  loud  that  Mrs.  NiU 
heard  every  syllable,  though  she  meant 
to  be  exceedingly  private  about  it — 
*'Was  Flora  ever  young  and  delicate 
as  you  are,  Anna  f" 

Anna  looked  up;  before  her  was  a 
large  mirror,  reflecting  her  slender  per- 
son, fair  fiice,  and  little  white  hands ; 
and  just  beside  the  mirror  sat  Mrs. 
Nill,  in  her  washwoman  dress — ^her 
dark  face  flushed,  and  set  off  by  a  red 
bandanna,  tied  around  her  head — and 
her  arms  and  hands  red  and  swollen  by 
her  employment,  and  yet,  in  fiashiona- 
ble  costume  and  other  circumstances, 
Mrs.  Nill  would  have  appeared,  as  she 
really  was,  majestically  beautifuL  Bat 
Anna  did  not  consider  this ;  and,  as 
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abe  compared  the  woman  with,  her  own 
image,  in  the  glass,  she  burst  into  a 
laugh. 

Flora  did  not  notice  her  ill-manners, 
bat  said  to  little  Sarah — ''Yes,  dear, 
Flora  was  young  once,  and  delicate, 
and  many  people  thought  her  very 
handsome.  But  I  have  seen  much 
trouble  and  sorrow.  Shall  I  tell  you 
my  story,  while  I  rest  and  sip  my 
tear 

"  Oh  !  do.  Flora,"  cried  both  girls  at 
enoe ;  and  Mrs.  Nill  commenced  : 

*'  My  fiather  was  a  mechanic,  and  so 
high  in  the  estimation  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  that  he  was  made  a  Justice  of 
the  Peace.  He  earned  sufficient  to 
support  his  family  in  a  style  of  easy 
affluence,  for  a  mechanic;  and  my 
mother  being  an  excellent  housekeeper, 
and  yery  industrious,  he  was  consid- 
ered a  happy  and  thriving  man. 

*'  My  parents  had  seven  children — 
two  daughters  and  five  sons.  Of  the 
girls  I  was  the  younger,  and  my  fath- 
er's especial  favorite.  My  sister,  like 
most  elder  sisters,  was  a  busy,  domestic, 
womanly  child,  ever  employed  in  nurs- 
ing the  baby,  or  performing  such  house- 
hold duties  as  were  within  the  range  of 
her  strength  and  ability.  So,  being 
much  wil^  mother,  she  became  her 
counselor  as  well  as  assistant ;  and  I 
thought  that  mother  loved  her  more 
than  me.  This  was  a  very  wicked 
thought  in  me ;  and  what  reason  had  I 
to  cherish  it,  when  my  kind  sister  was 
kept  always  at  work,  while  I  employed 
myself  very  much  as  I  pleased.  My 
parents  thought  me  too  delicate  to  labor 
as  Ada  did  ;  so  I  was  sent  to  school, 
where  I  learned,  beside  the  usual  read- 
ing, writing,  grammar,  geography  and 
arithmetic,  many  kinds  of  fancy  work, 
and  was  allowed  to  be  highly  accom- 
plished. 

*'  Look  here,  Sarah,"  and  Mrs.  Nill, 
drew  a  locket  from  her  bosom,  by  the 
black  ribbon  to  which  it  was  suspend- 
ed. ''  Do  you  call  this  a  handsome 
picture  f* 

''  Oh,  it  is  beautiful !"  cried  the  de- 


lighted child.     \'  Sister  Anna,  did  you 
ever  see  anything  so  very  lovely  1" 

Anna  looked  at  the  miniature,  and 
then  at  Mrs.  Nill.  ''  It  is  your  pic- 
ture. Flora,"  she  said,  '^  and  you  are 
still  like  it  Indeed,  I  never  knew, 
till  now,  how  well  you  look." 

'*  My  girls,  I  am  worn  and  faded, 
like  my  dress;  but  this  was  a  good 
likeness  of  me,  at  seventeen.  But  I 
valued  myself  upon  my  beauty  and  ac- 
complishments, and  was  proud  when 
people  praised  me.  I  even  felt  as  if 
every  body  ought  to  praise  me,  and  was 
affronted  if  they  did  not,  and  felt  as  if 
they  maliciously  and  enviously  withheld 
what  was  my  due.  This  feeling  ren- 
dered me  unamiable  at  times,  so  that  I 
was  not  loved  as  I  might  otherwise 
have  l>een. 

"  There  was,  however,  a  young  man, 
son  of  one  of  my  father's  fellow  work- 
men and  neighbors,  who  loved  me  from 
my  babyhood.  He  thought  more  high- 
ly of  me  than  I  thought  of  myself,  and 
suffered  no  one  to  fail  in  their  homage 
to  me,  when  he  was  present. 

'^  He  was  always  a  strong,  handsome, 
proud  boy,  and  grew  up  the  leader 
amongst  his  fellows,  and  the  admira- 
tion of  all  the  young  girls  in  our 
neighborhood. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  how  very  much  I 
loved  him ;  but  he  was  dearer  to  me 
than  anything  in  the  world  beside.  I 
loved  him  more  than  you  love  your 
dear  brother,  or  even  your  kind  mother. 

'*  Oh  !  if  he  had  been  brought  up  in 
these  blessed  days  of  temperance,  how 
happy  we  might  have  been,  how  re- 
spectable, and  how  good  !  but,  in  those 
(lays  everybody  drank  wine  and  ardent 
spirits ;  men  and  women,  boys,  and 
young  girls  like  you,  even  little  babies 
— all  drank  strong  liquors.  I  have 
heard  mothers  say  to  their  little  ones, 
'  come,  now,  be  good,  and  you  shall 
have  some  nice  toddy.'  K  the  baby 
cried  it  must  have  wea^  sling.  All  re- 
spectable housekeepers  kept  bottles  of 
various  kinds  of  liquors,  wines,  bitters 
I   and  cordials  displayed  on  the  sideboard 
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or  bureau,  or  in  the  buffet ;  and  every 
person  who  called  was  invited  to  drink 
that  which  pleased  him.  Church  mem- 
bers, and  even  ministers,  kept  their  gin 
and  bitters,  of  which  they  partook 
every  morning,  with  the  whole  family, 
down  to  the  sucking  child,  Is  it 
strange  that  so  many,  thus  nurtured, 
became  drunkards  1  No,  no,  girls,  this 
wicked,  dreadful  custom  was  the  ruin 
of  thousands.  Many  and  many  a 
young  man  went  on  heedlessly  in  its 
current  until,  all  at  once,  he  awoke  to 
the  dreadful  consciousness  that  he  was 
a  common  drunkard.  And  many,  very 
many,  who  deemed  themselves  sober 
men,  were  forever  under  the  induence 
of  liquor,  and,  though  they  were  never 
apparently  drunk,  were  never  sober. 

"Well  I  knew  that  George  Nill 
loved  a  '  cheerful  glass,'  as  they  used  to 
say,  but  so  did  all  highnEipirited  young 
men ;  that  was  no  fault  in  my  eyes. 
I  sometimes  saw  him  much  excited, 
but  never  heard  of  his  getting  drunk, 
He  was  handsome,  as  I  told  you  ;  was 
an  excellent  workman,  got  the  highest 
wages,  dressed  well,  stood  upon  his 
honor,  was  admired  and  envied — and 
loved  me. 

"  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  him  on 
his  wedding-day,  so  gay,  so  tender,  so 
beautiful.  We  were  a  proud  and  hap- 
py couple — proud  of  each  other,  and 
happy  in  the  present  joy  and  future 
promise.  He  took  me  to  a  neat  new 
house,  which  he  had  built,  and  which 
my  father  had  furnished  in  good   style. 

"  For  a  while  we  prospered,  and  life 
looked  bright  before  us,  though  my 
husband  did  sometimes  come  home  the 
worse  for  what  he  had  been  drinking. 
At  such  times  he  was  so  funny,  and  be- 
haved so  ridiculously,  that  I  used  to 
laugh  at  him  until  my  sides  were  sore. 
But  when  these  exhibitions  became 
more  and  more  frequent,  I  became  se- 
riously alarmed.  A  drunkard  has  al- 
ways been  my  greatest  abhorrence.  I 
had  always  felt  a  shuddering  fear  in  the 
presence  of  a  drunken  man,  and  when 
the  fear  that   my   own  high-spirited. 


.  generous- hearted,  noble  and   beautifal 
George  would  become  a  common  drunk- 
ard,  feU   on   my  spirit,  I   felt  as  if  it 
would  crush  my  life  out  altogether.     I 
no  longer  saw  anything  laughable   in 
the  insane  frivolity  of  my  intoxicated 
husband's  pranks  and  jests.     All  these 
things   appoiired  in   a  new  light  to  Ine 
now.     Still   T   dared  not  speak  to  him 
on  the  subject.     Oh,  girls  1  if  you  coold 
know  how  hard   it  is  fot  a  wife  to  say 
to  her  beloved   husband,  you  are  be- 
coming a  drunkard — ^you   would    not 
wonder  that  so   many  women   suffer 
during  long  years,  without  speaking  to 
the  inebriate  upon  the  terrible  subject. 
Romance  writers,  and  some  other  very 
good  people,  who  know   litde  of  these 
matters,   talk  of  wives  winning  their 
husbands  back  by  gentleness  and   love. 
But   I  tell   you  there  is  no  winning  a 
man  from   a  downward   path.     If  he 
has  no  regard  for  himself,  the  opimons 
of  his  fellow  men,  or  the  reBtraintB  of 
religion,   how  shall   a  woman  hope  to 
reclaim  him?      To    lavish  tendemesB 
upon   him   is    emphatically  to   throw 
your  pearls    before  swine.      He   will 
trample  them  under  his  feet^  and  torn 
again  and  rend  you.     Still  more  hope- 
less and   useless  it  is  to  waste  on  him 
pleadings,  upbraidings  or  reproofii,  as 
thene   will   only  win  for  her  the  more 
bitter  abuse — the   more  frequent  and 
prolonged   desertions.     Oh,  it  is  a  ter- 
rible thing   to  be   a  drunkard's  wife  ! 
How  many  thousands  of  virtuous  and 
noble-hearted  women  have  perished  in 
the  agony  of  such  a  situation.     And 
yet  the  law  binds  us  to  live  with  these 
mad  men,    who    wilfully  make  them- 
selves  insane,  their  wives   slaves,  and 
their  children  beggars,  as  if  a  drunkard 
is  fit  to  be  master  of  a  house  ;  as  if  an 
idiot  is  a  suitable  companion  for  a  sen- 
sible  woman ;  as  if  a  raving  maniac  is 
capable     of    governing    and     uiuning 
chOdren  !     But   I   did    not     think  of 
these  things  then.     I  loved  my  husband 
and  knew  only  to  do  and  to  endure. 

''  My  poor  G^rge  !    The  demon  had 
him  in  possession  ;  the  fever  IJurst  of 
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had  become  uDquenchable. 
T^arrible  it  was  to  me  to  see  my  beauti- 
fidy  noble-minded,  intelligent  and  in- 
dnstriotis  husband,  becoming  a  bloated, 
groveling  and  beootted  creature,  hardly 
above  a  brute;  and,  worst  of  all,  it 
was  to  hear  his  dreadful  words  of  ac- 
cosatJon,  threats  and  reproaches.  He 
would  accuse  me  of  every  crime ;  swear 
tliat  J  had  done  things  that  never  once 
entered  my  heart  And  this  was  not 
all ;  in  his  moments  of  drunken  com- 
punction, amongst  his  boon  companions, 
he  would  lament  over  his  utter  ruin, 
and  say  he  was  driven  to  his  down- 
vaxd  course  by  the  bad  conduct  of  his 
wife.  Girls,  observe  now,  almost  every 
omfirmed  drunkard  will  say  such  things 
of  the  woman  whom  he  is  murdering, 
thus  adding  infamy  to  the  degradation, 
which,  as  a  drunkard's  wife,  she  must 
endure.  Oh !  never,  never,  as  you 
value  all  that  is  dear  and  holy,  marry 
a  man  who  is  in  the  habit  of  tasting 
strong  liquors,  though  it  be  ever  so 
iparingly.  If  he  take  to  it  afterward, 
you  will  at  least  escape  the  bitterness 
of  self-reproach. 

"  Well,  we,  who  had  been  so  happy, 
became  very  miserable,  and,  after  a 
while,  very  poor.  One  day  the  con- 
stable came  and  took  away  all  my  nice 
fomitore  ;  that  which  my  dear  parents 
gave  me ;  and,  that  night  my  husband 
swore  that  I  had  been  his  ruin,  by  my 
ertravagance  and  cursed  laziness.  I 
had  never,  till  then,  resented  any  thing 
he  said  to  me,  but  this  was  too  much 
f<nr  human  nature  to  endure.  I  told 
him  how  he  had  undone  himself  and 
me.  I  grew  eloquent  as  I  told  him  of 
our  past  love  and  happiness,  of  our 
piesent  miseries,  and  the  black  and 
beggarly  future  to  which  he  was  drag- 
ging me  and  our  two  poor  innocent  lit- 
tie  ones.  I  e3q>ected  he  would  beat  me 
for  my  chidings,  but  he  sat  silent,  and, 
when  I  had  finished  my  lecture,  he 
ndaed  his  face,  wet  with  tears,  and  re- 
plied: 

"  *  You  have  spoken  truly,  poor  wife. 
I  have  undone  myself  and  you.     But 


it  is  too  late  now  to  attempt  reforma- 
tion. Why  did  you  not  say  these 
things  to  me  years  ago  ?  I  was  happy 
then,  oh,  so  lutppy  !" 

"  I  clasped  his  neck,  and  wept  and 
rejoiced  all  at  once.  I  told  him  it  was 
never  too  late  to  reform,  and  if  he 
would  only  quit  drinking  we  should  be 
so  happy,  and  very  soon  regain  all  we 
had  .lost.  He  said  he  would  never 
drink  any  more  ;  and  after  he  went  to 
bed  that  night  I  did  pray  to  the  Al- 
mighty God  to  strengthen  his  good  res- 
olution, and  give  him  grace  to  keep  it. 

"Well,  he  did  abstain  from  liquor, 
but  he  found  his  constitution  so  im- 
paired that  he  could  not  endure  great 
fatigua  He  had  lost  his  character  as 
a  faithful,  good  workman,  and  when  he 
sought  to  return  to  his  business  he  met 
little  encouragement.  He  would  come 
in  after  having  met  with  refusals,  slight 
or  suspicious  language,  and  sit  down 
heavily  in  his  accustomed  place,  and 
weep  like  a  beaten  child.  Was  it  not 
very  cruel ;  is  it  not  very  wicked  in 
men,  thus  to  add  gall  to  the  bitter  cup 
of  penitence,  and  shut  the  door  of  hope 
against  the  returning  prodigal  ? 

"  Then  I  began  to  seek  for  employ- 
ment, and  to  ^e  in  sewing,  and  en- 
dure all  the  petty  annoyances  tibat  many 
ladies  deem  it  their  privilege  to  inflict 
on  a  poor  sister  woman  who  works  for 
them.  Yet,  although  som^did  not  pay 
me  for  my  labor,  and  some  obliged  me 
to  rip  my  work  and  do  it  over — ^not 
because  it  was  not  well  done,  but  be- 
cause it  was  not  done  their  way — still 
I  found  I  could  do  something  towards 
our  maintenance,  and  did  it  cheerfully. 
There  were  some  who  favored  me ;  and 
some  who  said  they  could  not  pity  me 
because  I  had  been  so  proud.  But  I 
had  never  intended  to  be  proud ;  cer- 
tainly I  never  felt  to  despise  any  body. 
But  this  is  one  way  by  which  some 
hard-hearted  people  excuse  their  lack 
of  kindly  feeling.  I  was  often  severe- 
ly hurt  by  unfeeling  persons,  but  I 
never  told  my  husband,  and  always  ap- 
peared    cheerful  and    hopeful  in  his 
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presence ;  yet  many  a  time,  as  I  looked 
upon  his  bowed  form,  haggard  face,  and 
sorrowfal  expression,  I  felt  my  heart 
breaking  with  pity  and  tender  sorrow. 
Many  an  hour  I  wept,  when  he  was  ab- 
sent, over  the  poor  wreck  of  all  that 
we  had  been,  and  hoped  and  enjoyed. 
It  was  as  if  the  promise  of  a  glorious 
spring  were  blighted  in  the  blossom, 
and  so  the  summer  was  barren  of  beauty 
or  promise  for  the  autumn. 

**  Well,  my  poor  husband  grew  sad- 
der and  weaker,  and  I  was  at  last  con- 
vinced that  he  was  in  a  fatal  declina 
He  knew  it  long  before  I  could  relin- 
quish my  hope  that  he  would  regain  his 
health  and  station  in  society.  Oh  !  it 
was  very  hard  for  me  to  give  him  up — 
him  whom  I  had  loved  all  my  life,  who 
had  been  the  center  of  all  my  hopes 
and  joys,  and  in  reference  to  whom  I 
had  always  acted,  spoken  and  thought 
It  was  heart-rending  to  see  him  go 
drooping  about,  exerting  his  little 
strength  to  do  something  useful — some- 
thing to  assist  me  in  bearing  my  heavy 
burden.  And  yet  there  were  those 
who  said  he  was  lazy,  and  had  no  dis- 


"  It  was  a  lovely  June  evening.  I 
had  been  very  successful,  and  had  put 
my  house  in  order,  and  provided  a  far 
better  supper  than  I  could  usually  af- 
ford. My  husband  had  insisted  upon 
taking  home  some  work  that  I  had 
finished.  He  said  he  could  do  it  as 
well  as  not,  and  so  save  me  a  little 
time.  I  told  him  I  would  have  tea 
ready  before  his  return,  and  would 
make  some  of  his  favorite  pancakes. 
The  sun  went  down,  twilight  came,  and 
the  landscape  grew  dim  and  dewy ;  I 
felt  uneasy,  but  could  not  leave  my 
children  to  go  in  search  of  him.  At 
length  the  little  one  fell  asleep,  and  I 
placed  the  other  at  the  foot  of  the  cra- 
dle to  rock  and  sing,  and  went  out  to 
seek  my  husband.  The  full  moon  was 
just  rising,  and  as  she  touched  the  east- 
em  side  of  every  obj«ct  with  a  liquid 
radiance,  threw  all  else  into  deeper 
shade.     I  sped  swiftly  along  the  green 


lane  until  I  was  arrested  by  an  earnest 
voice ;  I  knew  it  was  hjs ;  I  went 
softly  forward  ;  he  was  kneeling  in  the 
shadow  of  an  old  oak,  under  which  we 
had  played  in  early  childhood,  held 
sweet  communion  in  our  loving  youth, 
and  often  paused  to  rest  in  our  first 
years  of  our  wedded  happiness.  There 
he  was  kneeling,  praying  earnestly  for 
the  wife  and  children  whom  he  was  so 
soon  to  leave ;  and,  as  he  prayed,  he 
wept  bitterly. 

"  I  could  not  bear  it.  I  wait  to 
him  and  laid  my  hand  on  his  forehead ; 
it  was  cold,  and  his  hair  was  damp  and 
heavy  with  dew.  *  Oh  !  Flora,'  he' 
murmured,  '  I  am  glad  you  have  come 
I  thought  I  should  die  here  all  alone. 
*I  am  very  weak  and  ilL'  I  assisted  him 
to  rise,  and  with  much  difficulty  led 
him  homa 

^*  The  supper  which  I  had  provided 
with  so  much  care  was  untaated  thai 
night.  I  assisted  my  husband  to  bed, 
and  sat  beside  him  all  nighty  listening 
to  his  words  of  penitence  and  prayers 
for  himself  and  his  loved  ones.  He 
said  he  felt  at  peace  and  willing  to  de- 
part— the  more  so  as  he  could  no  longer 
earn  a  support  for  himself  or  family. 
He  thanked  God  fervently  for  his  great 
mercy  toward  him,  and,  just  as  the 
morning  broke  and  the  sweet  birds  be- 
gan their  matin  song,  he  sunk  into  a 
gentle  slumber.  I  laid  my  head  beside 
his  on  the  pillow,  and  slept  until  my 
little  ones  awoke  me  with  their  cheer- 
ful prattle.  But  my  poor  husband 
slept  on.  Deeper  and  mors  death-like 
grew  his  slumber,  and,  as  the  sun  was 
setting,  his  eyes  opened  for  a  moment ; 
a  sweet  smile  settled  on  his  mouth  as 
he  saw  me  bending  over  him.  A  shud- 
der passed  over  his-  frame,  and  the 
shadow  of  death  settled  on  his  coun- 
nance. 

"  But,  you  are  weeping,  children.  I 
will  paM)  over  the  bitterness  of  the 
first  few  days  of  my  widowhood,  and 
tell  you  how  I  sped  afterward.  After 
I  had  settled  my  little  household,  I 
earned  a   comfortable   subsistence  for 
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myaelf  and  little  ones,  until  I  was  at- 
tacked with  inflammation  of  the  eyes. 
Then  I  could  not  sew,  and,  as  it  was 
winter,  I  thought  that  we  must  perish. 
If  you  could  have  seen  how  patiently 
my  little  boys  endured  the  hunger  and 
the  cold,  and  have  heard '  Willie,  the 
eldest,  odIj  Ave  years  old,  endeaver 
to  cheer  and  comfort  me.  '  I  know,' 
he  would  say,  '  that  the  good  God  will 
send  us  something  to  eat ;  and,  in  a 
few  days  I  shall  be  a  man,  and  then 
you  shall  have  a  fine  house  and  every- 
thing enough.'  And  he  would  step 
out  and  straighten  himself  up,  and  say, 

*  See  how  I  have  grown  to-day  ;  won't 
I  soon  be  a  man.'  And,  whenever  any 
kind  persons  gave  ils  anything,  he 
would  be  sure  to  remind  me  that  God 
had  sent  it  He  never  went  out  to 
play  with  other  children,  but  stayed 
near  me  continually,  doiog  everytlung 
in  his  power  to  assist  me.  Oh  !  he  was 
a  very  angel  on  earth.  But  he  was 
taken  ill  of  scarletina,  and,  from  the 
Erst,  I    thought   he  would    die.     For 

I  two  days  he  told  me,  every  time  I  gave 
him  drink  or  medicine,  *  Now  I  am 
better,  I  will  soon  be  welL'  But  on 
the  third  day  he  asked  me  to  sing  a 
hymn,  and  then  to  read  to  him  in  the 
Bible.  When  I  had  read  a  long  time, 
and  had  closed  the  book,  he  asked  me, 

*  Mother,  would  you  feel  very  bad  if  I 
should  die?  <  Certainly  I  should,'  I 
answered.  '  Why,  mother,'  he  resum- 
ed, *  if  I  die,  I  shall  go  to  God,  and  be 
very  happy ;  and,  if  I  live,  I  shall  suf- 
fer a  great  deal,  and  make  you  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  and  then  I  must  die  at 
last.  It  is  certainly  better  for  me  to 
die  now.  You  won't  feel  very  bad, 
will  you  do,  dear  mother  1  Say  you 
will  not.'  I  promised  him  I  would  try 
to  be  willing  that  God  should  do  as  it 
pleased  him. 

"  Poor  little  fellow  !  he  suflfered  very 
much,  but  he  would  still  smile  and  say, 

*  It  will  soon  be  over.'  And  so  on  the 
fourth  day  he  died ;  and  one  week  after 
his  little  brother  followed  him  to 
heaven,  and   I  was  left  alone.     Yes,  I 
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was  all  alone  in  the  world  ;  and  I  pray- 
ed earnestly  for  death,  but  my  time 
had  not  yet  come.  I  was  alone ;  for 
my  parents  both  had  died  of  an  epi- 
demic fever  before  I  had  been  married 
three  years.  My  brothers  went,  soon 
after,  with  an  uncle,  to  the  far,  far 
west,  and  my  sister  accepted  an  invita- 
tion to  live  with  a  widow  lady  in  the 
city  of  New  York. 

"  People  wondered  that  I,  a  poor 
lone  widow,  almost  blind,  should 
mourn  so  for  my  children.  They  even 
told  me  that  I  ought  to  be  gUd  that 
they  were  taken  away  from  want,  and 
all  'the  evils  that  await  the  footsteps  of 
the  poor  through  this  wicked  world. 
But  they  did  not  know  how  dear  they 
were  to  me.  The  poor  love  each  other 
more  dearly  than  the  wealthy  do,  for 
they  have  nothing  else  to  love.  You 
wonder  at  my  words,  but  they  are  true. 
I  will  make  them  plain  to  you.  Sup- 
pose there  are  two  little  girls — one  the 
child  of  rich  parents,  having  many 
friends,  who  all  strive  to  show  their 
love,  and  make  her  happy,  by  caressing 
her  daily,  and  giving  her  all  sorts  of 
pretty  toys ;  so  that  she  has  many  fine 
dolls,  a  pretty  baby-house,  books,  pic- 
tures, etc. ;  the  other  little  girl  is  an 
orphan,  with  nobody  to  love  her,  and 
nothiog  in  the  world.  Now,  if  some 
good  man  were  to  give  to  each  of  these 
children  a  beautifid  pet  lamb,  which  of 
them  would  love  the  innocent  creature 
most  ?  The  happy  girl  would  entrust 
her  lamb  to  servants,  with  strict  in- 
junctions that  it  should  be  well  cared 
for ;  and  she  would  go  to  see  and  ad- 
mire it  every  day.  But,  if  it  should 
die,  she  would  hardly  miss  it,  she  has 
so  many  other  treasures  to  divide  her 
attention.  The  orphan  girl  would 
nurse  and  tend  her  pet  herself.  She 
would  feed  it  with  her  own  hand,  and 
of  her  own  food ;  and,  if  she  had  not 
enough  for  both,  would  deny  herself, 
that  her  beauty  might  not  be  hungry. 
When  she  was  cheerful  she  would  play 
with  the  merry  lamb,  and,  when  she 
was  sorrowful,  she  would  cry  with  her 
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arms  around  its  neck,  and  her  face  laid 
on  its  Bofb  wooL  She  would  talk  to  it^ 
as  if  it  could  understand  and  sympa- 
thize ;  and,  if  it  were  to  die  she  would 
be  wholly  desolate,  having  nothing  left 
to  love  or  care  for.  Just  so  it  is  with 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  their  chil- 
dren and  dear  ones. 

"  Well,  I  sold  my  little  home,  which 
was  already  nearly  eaten  up  by  a  mort- 
gage, and,  with  Uie  little  money  I  re- 
ceived, determined  to  go  to  New  York, 
and  find  my  sister.  I  knew  where  she 
lived  with  her  friend,  but  I  had  had 
no  correspondence  with  her  during  the 
last  two  years.  The  poor  and  misera- 
ble have  little  inducement  to  write  to 
their  friends.  So  I  fitted  myself  out, 
and  went  to  the  city.  I  soon  found 
the  street  and  number,  and  asked  for 
Mrs.  Murry,  my  sister's  patroness.  The 
people  at  first  thought  me  crazy,  but, 
finally,  I  disoovered  that  Mrs.  Murry 
had  been  dead  a  year.  Of  my  dear 
sister  I  could  learn  nothing.  What 
now  was  I  to  do )  I  had  <mly  a  few 
ahillings  left,  and  not  a  living  soul  in 
all  that  great  city  knew  me  or  cared 
for  me.  In  the  country,  the  ^traveler, 
the  wayfarer,  even  the  beggar,  is  asked 
to  remain,  to  eat  of  the  best  the  house 
affords,  and  stay  until  the  morning. 
But  these  people  suffered  me  to  tell  my 
story,  standing  in  the  hall,  and  then  go 
out,  as  they  well  knew,  with  nowhere 
to  lay  my  head. 

''  I  walked  about  one  square,  but  I 
felt  strangely,  and  at  length  couched 
down  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  door- 
steps and  wall  of  a  house,  moaning, 
and  repeating  again  and  again,  '  What 
shall  I  do)  Whatshall  I  do  ?  I  heard 
an  advancing  step  on  the  pavement,  I 
raised  my  eyes,  a  young  man  was  ap- 
proaching ;  his  dress  was  in  the  height 
of  fashion,  and  he  walked  as  if  he  fear- 
ed that  the  street  would  defile  his  pol- 
ished boots.  '  He  has  ho  heart,'  I  said, 
and  hid  my  face  again.  But  he  paused 
before  me,  and  inquired,  in  a  soft  and 
feeling  tone,  *  May  I  ask,  madam,  why 
you  seem  so  very  desolate  f    My  heart 


gushed  to  my  lips  at  the  unexpected 
voice  of  kindness,  and  I  told  him  how 
and  why  I  came  there.  He  listened 
attentively,  and  then  walked  quiddy 
on.  '  And  he  too  has  left  me,'  I  gasp- 
ed, and  the  reaction  of  my  excited  fedi- 
ings  was  too  much,  I  fell  in  a  fit  When 
I  recovered  I  was  in  a  carriage,  sup- 
ported by  the  young  gentleman,  who 
only  left  me  to  call  a  cab. 

"  They  took  me  to  the  hospital,  for  I 
was  in  a  high  fever.  There  I  was  care- 
fully attended,  and  soon  got  well,  send 
have  ever  sinoe  felt  that  the  hand  of 
God  was  in  this  occurrence,  for  the 
skill  of  the  attending  physi(sians  re- 
stored my  eyes  perfectly.  The  young 
man,  who  was  in  all  ihu  my  good  an- 
gel, visited  me  several  times  at  the  hos- 
pital, recovered  my  trunk,  which  else 
had  been  lost  to  me,  and,  when  I  was 
well,  told  me  he  had  found  a  place  for 
me  with  a  family  who  were  about  to 
remove  into  the  country,  and  wanted  a 
housekeeper.  He  then  gave  me  a  fold- 
ed paper,  which,  on  opening,  I  found  to 
contain  a  sum  of  money,  and  took  leave 
of  me  with  much  feeling.  And  yet  he 
never  told  me  his  nama  May  he  be 
happy.  So  I  came,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Green,  to  this  village ;  but  circumsten- 
cee  forbade  my  remaining  long  with 
them,  and  so  I  became  a  washwoman. 
But  I  must  return  to  my  tubs  and  my 
suds,  for  I  have  taken  a  long  rest* 

"Only  let  me  take  your  beautiful 
picture,  Mrs.  Nill,"  said  Anna^  ''I 
want  to  show  it  to  mothw." 

''  Be  careful  of  it,"  said  Flora^  as 
she  took  it  from  her  neck.  **  My  pocv 
husband  wore  it  from  before  our  mar- 
riage till  his  death." 

So  the  little  girls  went  to  their 
mother,  and  the  washwoman  to  her 
work ;  but  presently  there  was  a  wild 
cry  in  the  parlor,  and  Mrs.  Beed  came 
running  to  the  kitchen,  followed  by 
Anna  and  little  Sarah ;  and  in  a  mo- 
ment she  and  her  washwoman  were 
clasped  in  each  other's  acms^  and 
**  Sister  I  dear,  dear  sister !"  was  re- 
peated, with  kisses  and  tears. 
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YeB,  the  waflhwoman  was  Mrs. 
Reed's  skter,  and  fiom  tliat  hoar  be- 
came one  of  her  family ;  and  little 
Sarah  was  always  her  especial  pet 


»M^^/^A^^fifif»- 


YVS  NOT FOBKB  TET  GEAFLSV 
WBATB. 

j     Fob  me,  0  world!  no  chaplet  weave, 
Thy  frown  I  fear  not,  nor  believe 
Thy  wanton  amilea,  and  summer  glow, 
Deceptive  as  retiring  snow; 
For  me,  thy  grandeur's  all  too  hif^h, 
And  danger  lurks  its  steps  too  nigh. 
Then  not  for  me  thy  ohaplet  weave, 
For  all  thy  pleasures  but  deceive. 

Let  beauty  with  its  eye  of  fire. 
With  maddening  love  the  gay  inspire; 
Let  War,  in  panoply  arrayed, 
Unsheath  the  chieftain's  ready  blade; 
Let  Glory  rear  its  plumed  crest, 
And  dazzle  with  its  glittering  vest. 
y©t  not  for  me  thy  chaplet  weave. 
Thy  smiles  are  false,  thy  hopes  deceive. 

Let  the  full  cup  of  pleasure  teem, 
l^ith  draughts  from  fair  Calypso's  stream. 
Which  shrouds  the  seul's  immortal  flame. 
Beneath  the  brute's  degraded  frame; 
Though  fair  the  flowers  that  here  entice. 
All,  all,  too  costly  is  the  price. 
Such  chaplet,  therefore,  do  not  weave. 
The  flowers  decay,  the  draughts  deceive. 

Nor  weave  for  me  Ambition's  wreath, 
It  ia  the  bloody  meed  of  death; 
Asp-like,  foul  murder  nestles  there^ 
Kn^wined  with  folds  of  grim  despair! 
JknA  oh!  weave  not  the  wreath  that  binds 
Tlftie  brows  of  sordid,  selfish  minds; 
ILdke  those  entwine  no  wreaths  for  me, 
Tb^y  show  too  much,  oh  world,  of  thee! 

l^'cnr  the  bright  wreath  of  riches  twine, 
l>«£r  from  ^Iconda's  purest  mine; 
29'cKr  dazzling  stones,  that  proudly  gepi 
T^w*  empire's  envied  diadem. 
Sio^  twine  for  me  the  Christian's  crown, 
AacI  let  the  wreath  that  decks  my  brow 
jp^-c>xn  pure  Religion's  branches  grow! 

GThk  Bible  ia    the  center  jewel  of 
^p-l^loh  creation  is  the  sitting. 


MOBALJpBOISM. 

JOHN   HOWABD. 

The  education  of  John  Howard  was 
very  limited :  he  went  to  two  schools, 
the  first  of  which,  after  spending  seven 
years  there,  he  l^t  ''widiout,"  to  use 
his  own  words,  ''having  been  fully 
taught  any  one  thing."  His  next  school 
was  better,  but  as  his  father  intended 
apprenticing  him  to  a  trade,  he  did  not 
long  enjoy  tiie  mental  advantages  it  af- 
forded hun,  though  many  friendships, 
which  cheered  his  future  life,  were 
formed  there. 

It  is  probable  his  obedience  and  forti- 
tude were  early  tried ;  for  it  seems  the 
business  he  was  apprenticed  to  was  not 
congenial  to  him.  Submission  to  his 
parent's  will,  even  in  the  choice  of  a 
pursuit  in  life,  was  cheerfully  render- 
ed, and  it  was  quite  in  harmony  with 
his  future  career  that  he  should  have 
oommenced  life  by  conquering  his  own 
will  and  incUnations,  and  submitting 
them  to  the  judgment  of  his  father. 
The  death  of  that  parent,  before  the  ex- 
piration of  his  son's  apprentioeship,  re- 
leased Howard  from  the  duties  he  had 
so  faithfully  performed,  and  afforded 
him  the  means  of  living  in  genteel  com- 
petence, without  entering  into  any  trade 
or  profession.  An  only  sister  shared  in 
the  property  left,  and  though  by  his 
father's  will  he  was  not  to  be  considered 
of  age,  and  therefore  not  to  oome  into 
the  possession  of  his  fortune  until  he  at- 
tained his  twenty-fourth  year,  yet  so 
high  an  opinion  had  his  guardians  of 
his  prudence  and  good  conduct,  that 
they  permitted  him  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  his  affairs  before  the  time 
named. 

It  will  be  well  in  the  outset  of  How- 
ard's career  to  reflect  on  the  condition 
in  life  that  Providence  had  assigned 
him.  He  possessed  that  state  which 
the  wise  man  wished  for  when  he  said, 
"  Give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches  ;" 
yet,   while  he    was  equally    removed 
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from  the  sorrows  and  sufferings  of 
want,  and  the  temptations  of  affluence, 
he  was  precisely  in  that  condition 
which,  if  he  had  been  an  idolent  or  a 
selfish  man,  would  have  enabled  him  to 
live  for  himself,  and  to  go  through  life 
without  any  usual  exertion. 

It  often  happens  that  poverty  is  a 
sort  of  spur,  goading  persons  on  to  ac- 
tivity and  usdTulness,  and  many  a  man 
has  had  reason  to  bless  (xod  for  a  child- 
hood passed  in  poverty;  and  it  also 
sometimes  happens,  that  where  individ- 
uals are  borne  to  great  riches  and  large 
possessions,  they  feel  the  responsibility 
they  are  under  to  use  the  extensive  in- 
fluence wealth  gives  them,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  their  poorer  fellow-creatures. 
But  the  man  who  has  not  poverty  to 
teach  him  honest  toil,  or  riches  to  be 
accountable  for,  is  liable  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  loving  his  own  ease,  and  living 
not  for  others,  but  for  himself.  How- 
ard, however,  was  always  distinguished 
for  his  activity ;  his  first  care  on  be- 
coming master  of  his  time,  was  to  en- 
deavour to  repair  the  defects  of  his 
early  education.  With  this  view,  and 
also  to  benefit  his  health,  he  determined 
to  travel,  and  accordingly  visited  for  a 
time  both  France  and  Italy,  acquired 
the  languages,  and  also  commenced 
studying  some  of  the  easier  branches  of 
natural  philosophy,  and  the  theory  of 
medicine. 

On  his  return  to  England,  he  showed 
no  inclination  to  mingle  in  gay  and 
feuahionable  circles,  though  his  station 
in  life  and  the  accomplishments  of  for- 
eign travel  would  have  rendered  him  a 
desirable  acquisition  to  any  circle. 
But  the  principles  of  piety,  the  love  of 
study,  and  the  desire  for  retirement 
were  strong  with  him,  and  he  took 
lodgings  near  the  metropolis,  at  Stoke 
Newington,  where,  instead  of  the  follies 
which  are  often  exhibited  in  the  con- 
duct of  young  men  of  independent  for- 
tune, he  spent  both  his  money  and 
time  in  a  rational  manner ;  and  above 
all,  he  showed  the  most  marked  decis- 


ion of  character  on  Uie  all-important 
subject  of  religion,  by  uniting  himself 
with  a  Christian  church,  and  strictly 
attending  to  his  spiritual  duties.  Even 
at  this  early  period  of  his  life,  lus  ex- 
tensive benevolence  was  a  remarkable 
characteristic.  The  poor  and  needy 
sought  him  out,  and  seldom  sought  in 
vain ;  while  his  liberality  to  the  insti- 
tutions connected  with  the  place  of 
worship  he  attended  was  most  exten- 
sive. 

His  health,  however,  had  not  been 
greatly  benefited  by  traveling;  and  lus 
complaint  being  thought  consumptive 
in  its  nature,  £as  'physidans  kept  him 
on  a  strict  low  diet,  which  some  sap- 
pose  laid  the  foundation  of  those  habits 
of  abstemiousness  which  so  distingnish- 
ed  him  through  life.  It  seems  much 
more  in  conformity  with  the  character 
of  Howard  to  suppose  that  his  perfect 
temperance  in  diet  was  the  rmdt  of 
the  convictions  of  lus  reason,  and  formed 
part  of  that  settled  plan  which  he  laid 
down  for  his  self-government.  Such  a 
man  was  fia.r  more  likely,  in  all  matters, 
to  be  under  the  dominion  of  high  prin- 
ciples than  of  mere  habit. 

Being  often  an  invalid,  he  fonnd,  not- 
withstanding  his  wealth,  that  1rinr4iy^ 
and  sympathy  are  not  to  be  purchased 
with  money.  Thinking  his  landlady 
at  Stoke  Newington  less  kind  than  she 
ought  to  have  been  to  an  invalid,  he 
removed  to  the  house  of  a  widow,  Mn. 
Sarah  Loidoire,  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood. He  had  not  been  long  an  in- 
mate here,  when  he  was  seized  with  a 
dangerous  illness,  during  which  he  ex- 
perienced such  unwearied  attention 
from  his  new  landlady,  that  on  his  re- 
covery, feeling  deeply  grateful  for  the 
kindness  shown  him,  he  made  her  an 
offer  of  marriage.  The  lady,  with  great 
good  sense,  remonstrated  with  him  on 
his  romantic  generosity,  alleging  her 
age,  which  was  twice  that  of  Hoinud's, 
as  a  reason  against  their  union.  All 
remonstrances  proved  vain;  her  grate- 
ful lodger,   widi   more  affection  than 
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prudence,  overruled  every  objection,and 
the  marriage  took  place  when  he  was 
in  his  twenty-fifth  year. 

With  his  usual  disinterestedness,  he 
settled  the  whole  of  his  wife's  little 
property  u|K>n  her  sister,  not  wish&g 
to  derive  any  advantage  from  this  mar- 
riage, but  that  of  the  society  of  a  sensi- 
ble, amiable,  and  pious  woman. 

This  onion,  which  was  productive  of 
much  happiness,  was  dissolved  by  death 
at  the  expiration  of  two  short  years ; 
and  80  much  did  the  loss  of  his  wife 
prey  on  the  mind  of  Howard,  that  he 
was  advised  again  to  visit  the  conti- 
nent. He  accordingly  broke  up  his  es- 
tablishment at  Stoke  Newington,  and 
after  reserving  a  few  mementos,  gave 
away  his  household  furniture  to  his 
poorer  neighbors. 

You  have  heard  probably  of  the  great 
earthquake  in  Portugal,  which  hap- 
pened in  November,  1756,  by  which  a 
great  part  of  the  city  of  Lisbon  and  six 
thousand  persons  were  destroyed  in  a 
few  minutes.  Mr.  Howard  had  a 
strong  desire  to  visit  the  scene  of  this 
awful  calamity.  Accordingly,  he  em- 
barked on  bocurd  a  Lisbon  packet^  but 
the  French  and  English  being  then  at 
war,  the  vessel  he  sailed  in  was  cap- 
tured by  a  French  privateer,  and  the 
English  passengers  and  sailors,  instead 
of  receiving  respectful  treatment  as 
prisoners  of  war,  were  used  worse  than 
felons.  They  were  carried  to  an  old 
castle  at  Brest,  and  there  lodged  in  a 
filthy  dungeon,  with  only  a  litUe  straw 
to  protect  them  from  the  damp  floor. 
After  being  kept  forty  hours  without 
food,  a-  piece  of  meat  was  thrown  into 
the  den,  as  though  they  were  wild 
beasts,  and  in  this  state  of  misery  they ' 
were  kept  more  than  a  week.  From 
thence  Howard  was  removed  to  Gar- 
paix,  where  his  gentle  manners  won  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  the  jailor,  who 
\et  him  have  the  privil^e  of  walking 
about  the  town,  he  having  given  his 
word  that  he  would  not  attempt  to  es- 
cape. 

So  much  did  the  opinion  of  his  in- 


tegrity increase,  that  he  met  with  many 
acts  of  kindness  during  his  imprison- 
ment^ and  was  at  length,  after  two 
month's  detention,  allowed  to  depart 
for  England,  and  try  to  get  his  own 
government  to  permit  some  French 
officer  to  be  exchanged  for  him.  The 
friends  of  Howard  greeted  him  on  his 
return  to  his  native  land  with  the  ut^ 
most  joy,  but  he  told  them  to  suspend 
their  transports  until  they  saw  the  re- 
sult of  his  negotiation ;  as  it  was  not 
the  custom  of  government  to  effect  an 
exchange  for  any  private  individual, 
and  he  determined  to  keep  his  promise, 
and  return  to  Sl^ce  a  prisoner,  unless 
the  exchange  was  efiected,  he  was,  how- 
ever, spared  this  trial  of  integrity,  gov- 
ernment agreeing  to  the  terms.  Ln- 
mediately  on  becoming  once  more  a  free 
man,  he  interested  himself  for  those 
who  were  captured  with  him,  and  who 
yet  languished  in  the  prisons  of  France. 
His  exertions  were  so  strenuous  and 
unceasing,  that  arrangements  were 
made  with  the  French  Government, 
which  ended  in  the  restoration  of  the 
captives  to  their  native  land. 

It  is  very  probable  this  acquaintance 
with  the  interior  of  a  prison,  and  the 
sorrows  of  a  captive,  was  the  arrange- 
ment of  an  all-wise  Providence,  de- 
signed to  lead  the  active  mind  aisd  be- 
nevolent heart  of  Howard  to  think  And 
feel  for  the  condition  of  the  prisoner, 
and  to  aim  at  mitigating  his  suffer- 
ings. 

This  unfortunate  attempt  made  him 
give  up  the  idea  of  going  abroad,  and 
his  recent  loss  having  rendered  New- 
ington distasteful  to  him,  he  determined 
to  go  to  Gardington,  and  devote  his 
time  and  attention  to  the  improvement 
of  an  estate  he  had  there.  This  was  a 
wise  step,  as  it  furnished  an  agreeable 
occupation  for  his  mind  ;  and,  by  bring- 
ing him  into  acquaintance  with  the 
laboring  poor  of  the  neighborhood,  led 
him  to  take  an  interest  in  their  im- 
provement and  welfara  The  poor  of 
Gardington  had  indeed  reason  to  bless 
the  day  that  he  settled  among  them. 
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The  retirement  of  the  ooimtiy  was 
fikvorable  both  to  hia  health  and  intel- 
lectual pursuitB.  Some  papers  of  his 
on  the  phenomena  of  the  weath^,  the 
atmosphere,  &Cy  were  read  before  the 
Icojal  Society  of  London,  and  led  to 
his  being  a  member. 

Shortly  after  this  honor  was  con- 
ferred on  him,  he  became  acquainted 
with  Miss  Henrietta  Leeds,  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  Leeds,  (serjeant-at-law,)  a  gen- 
tleman of  fortune.  This  young  lady 
united  so  many  agreeable  and  amiable 
qualities  to  high  intelligence  and  hum- 
ble piety,  that  Howard  became  a  suitor 
for  her  hand,  and  a  marriage  according- 
ly took  place.  If  human  charms  could 
satisfy  a  mind  like  Howard's^  he  had 
now  a  companion  calculated  to  make 
him  OHnpletely  happy.  A  congenial- 
ity of  sentiment  and  feeling  appeared 
in  all  the  actions  of  their  lives.  Mrs. 
Howard,  though  reared  toiong  luxuri- 
ous and  fashionable  people,  was  de- 
lighted to  conform  to  her  husband's 
habits,  and  accordingly  she  adorned  the 
retirement  he  loyed,  and  the  home  he 
had  chosen,  with  the  utmost  cheerful- 
ness of  temper  and  simplicity  of  man- 
ners. All  ostentatious  diow  and  gaudy 
apparel  were  avoided ;  and  neatness, 
order,  and  propriety  were  the  rules  of 
her  pleasant  dwelling. 

With  such  a  helpmate  in  his  plans 
of  benevolence,  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
Howard  should  enlarge  his  schemes  for 
bettering  the  condition  of  the  laboring 
poor.  To  aid  them  by  sympathy,  to 
incite  them  to  industry,  and  to  encoui^ 
age  them  with  rewards,  was  a  course  as 
delightful  as  it  was  consistent ;  and  in 
a  very  short  time  the  neighborhood, 
under  the  auspices  of  such  patrons,  im- 
proved greatly.  Meanwhile  the  taste- 
ful enlaxgement  of  their  house,  and 
laying  out  their  grounds,  afforded  agree- 
able and  rational  occupation. 

It  was  the  home  of  affection  and  re- 
finement The  scene  within  and  around 
the  dwelling  was  a  beautiful  combina- 
tion of  the  charms  of  nature  and  art. 
For  about  three  years  their  happiness 


was  greater  than  most  people  are  prir- 
ileged  to  possess ;  ai  the  expiration  c£ 
that  time,  an  accession  to  their  joy  was 
anticipated  in  the  prospect  of  becoming 
parents.  But  alas  !  the  father  had  hard- 
ly httered  his  first  blessing  on  the  hemd 
of  his  infant  son,  when  he  was  called 
to  resign  the  wife  who  had  been  to  him 
all  that  his  heart  could  desire. 

I  cannot  describe  his  sorrow,  and 
you  could  not  comprehend  it  if  I  did. 
€}od,  who  saw  fit  to  remove  the  com- 
forter of  his  life  and  the  desire  of  his 
eyes  from  Howard,  and  to  give  him  in 
her  stead  the  chaige  of  a  Uttle  feeble 
infemt;  doubtless  that  Qod  did  not 
leave  him  unsupported  in  his  sorrow, 
but  sustained  and  consoled  him.  No 
other  comforter  could  have  enabled  him 
to  bear  up  under  such  a  weight  of 
affliction.  Still  this  great  shock  had  a 
great  effect  on  Howard's  health.  He 
found  it  difflcult  to  rouse  himgftlf  Grom 
deep  depression  of  spirits ;  but  at  length 
the  thought  of  his  child  roused  him  to 
a  sense  of  his  duties  as  a  parent^  and  he 
determined  to  supply  to  the  mother- 
less babe  a  double  portion  of  care  and 
affection.  Nothing  can  be  more  beau- 
tiful than  the  records  of  his  attention 
to  the  dawning  mind  of  his  child,  who, 
in  infancy  and  childhood,  amply  repaid 
the  care  bestowed,  by  exlubiting  all  the 
loveliness  of  a  gentle  temper,  and  the 
most  perfect  obedience.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  early  exhibition  of  amiability, 
Howard  was  doomed  to  the  bitterest 
of  earthly  sorrow,  that  of  being  a  parent 
of  an  ungrateful  child.  This  sweet  early 
blossom  kept  not  its  first  promise;  and 
yet  no  pains  were  spared  either  in  train- 
ing or  education.  The  great  public 
duties  which  subsequently  devolved  on 
Howard  never  caused  him  to  neglect 
his  beloved  child.  When  his  mSncy 
was  over,  and  the  time  came  for  his  re- 
moval to  school,  the  utmost  care  was 
exerdsed  in  the  selection  of  the  estab- . 
lishment;  and  wherever  the  anxious 
fftther  happened  to  be  wandering,  he 
generally  endeavored  to  spend  the  vaca- 
tion once  a  year  in  the  society  of  his  son. 
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Meanwhile,  Howard's  health  and 
spirits  soffered  so  much  from  his  be- 
reavement, that  change  of  scene  was 
recommended  to  him,  and  he  again 
visited  the  continent  Bat  fears  that 
the  interests  of  the  poor  at  Cardington 
might  suffer  by  his  absence,  made  him 
so  deeply  anxioos,  that  all  his  letters  to 
his  friends  were  filled  with  charges  con- 
cerning them,  and  directions  that  the 
oflnal  attention  to  their  wants  might  be 
given. 

This  tonr  was  taken  alone  in  1770, 
and  when  in  Naples,  during  the  June 
of  that  year,  Howard  made,  what  in 
ancient  times  would  have  been  very 
properly  called,  ''a  solemn  covenant 
witji  God."  That  is,  he  wrote  down, 
while  under  the  influence  of  a  very  se- 
rions  feelings,  a  resolve  "to  devote 
himself  and  all  that  he  possessed  to  the 
service  of  Ood,"  and  signed  it  as  he 
would  an  agreement  We  shall  see 
how  he  kept  that  resolution. 
[to  be  continued.] 
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I  KNOW  not  what  will  befall  me, 
bangs  a  mist  o'er  my  eyes; 

And  o'er  each  step  of  my  onward  path  He 
makes  new  Aoenes  to  rise ; 

And  every  joy  He  sends  me  oomes  as  a 
sweet  and  glad  surprise. 

I  see  not  a  step  before  me,  as  I  tread  the 

days  of  the  year; 
Bat  the  Past  is  stiU  in  God's  keeping,  the 

Future  His  mercy  shall  dear; 
And  what  looks  dark  in  the  distance  may 

brighten  as  I  draw  near. 

For  perhaps  the  dreaded   Future  has  less 

bitter  than  I  think; 
The   Lord  may  sweeten  the  water  before 

I  stoop  to  drink; 
Or,   if  Msfah  must  be  Marah,  He  will 

still  stand  beside  its  brink. 

It  may  be  Be  has,  waiting  for  the  coming 

of  my  feet. 
Some  gift  of  such  rare  blessings,  some  joy 

so  strangely  sweet, 


That  my  life  san  only  tremble  with  the 
thanks  I  can't  repeat. 

0  restful,  blissful  ignorance!  'tis  blessed 

not  to  know; 
It  keeps  me  quiet  in  the  arms  which  will 

not  let  me  go; 
It  hushes  my  soul  to  rest  on  the  bosom 

which  loves  me  so. 

So  I  go  on  not  knowing;  I  would  not  if  I 
might; 

1  would  rather  walk  in  the  dark  with  €k>d 

than  go  alone  in  the  light; 
I  would  rather  wdUt  with  Him  by  faith 
than  walk  alone  by  sight. 

My  heart  shrinks  back  from  trials  which 

the  Future  may  disclose; 
Tet  I  never  had  a  sorrow  but  what  the 

dear  Lord  choose; 
So  I  send  the  coming  tears  back  with  the 

whispered  words,  '*  He  knows." 


'•t*^*H^^^itHH» 


JOSZFEINIL 

The  PaUioe  ever  seemed  desolate 
when  Napoleon  was  absent,  and  Jose- 
phine was  always  solicitous  to  aooom- 
pany  him  upon  his  tours.  Napoleon 
loveii  to  gratify  this  wish,  for  he  prized 
most  highly  the  companionship  of  his 
only  confidential  friend.  Upon  one 
occasion,  when  he  had  promised  to  take 
the  empress  with  him,  oircumstanoes 
arose  demanding  special  speedy  and  he 
resolved  to  set  out  secretly  without  her. 
He  ordered  his  carriage  at  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning — an  hour  in  which  he 
supposed  she  would  be  most  sound 
asleep.  To  his  amazement^  just  as  he 
had  stepped  into  his  carriage,  Jose- 
phine, in  the  dishabille  of  her  night- 
dress, with  some  slight  drapery  thrown 
over  her  person,  and  without  even 
stockings  upon  her  feet,  threw  herself 
into  his  arms.  Some  noise  had  at  the 
moment  awoke  her,  she  caught  an  in- 
timation of  what  was  going  on,  and, 
without  a  moment's  thought,  sprang 
from  her  bed,  threw  over  her  a  cloak, 
rushed  down  stairs,  and  burst  into  the 
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oarriaga  Napoleon  fondly  embraced 
her,  rolled  her  up  warmly  in  his  own 
capacious  traveling  pelisse,  gave  orders 
for  suitable  attendants  to  follow  with 
the  wardrobe  of  the  empress,  and  the 
horses,  with  lightning  speed,  darted 
from  the  court-yard.  ''I  could 
sooner,"  Napoleon  would  jocosely  say, 
"  transport  the  whole  artillery  of  a  divi- 
sion of  my  grand  army,  than  the  band- 
boxes of   Josephine's  waiting- woman." 

The  visit  which  Josephine  made  with 
Napoleon  to  Spain  gave  her  such  an 
insight  into  the  Spanish  character,  that 
she  looked  with  much  alarm  upon  his 
endeavor  to  place  one  of  his  brothers 
upon  the  Spanish  throne.  "Napo- 
leon," said  she  one  day  to  her  ]adies, 
"  is  persuaded  that  he  is  to  subjugate 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  He 
cherishes  such  a  confidence  in  his  star^ 
that  should  he  be  abandoned  to-mor- 
row by  family  and  allies,  a  wanderer,  a 
proscribed,  he  would  support  life,  con- 
vinced that  he  should  triumph  over  all 
obstacles,  and  accomplish  his  destiny 
by  realizing  his  mighty  designs.  Hap- 
pily, we  shall  never  have  an  opertunity 
of  ascertaining  whether  I  am  right 
But  of  this  you  may  rest  ajssured.  Na- 
poleon is  more  courageous  morally  than 
physically.  I  know  him  better  than 
any  one  else  does.  He  believes  him- 
self predestinated,  and  would  support 
reverses  with  as  much  calmness  as  he 
manifests  when  confronting  danger  on 
the  field  of  battle." 

Littlo  did  Josephine  imagine,  when 
uttering  these  sentiments,  that  her 
proud  husband,  before  whose  name  the 
world  seemed  to  tremble,  was  to  die  in 
poverty  and  imprisonment  on  the  most 
barren  island  of  the  ocean. 

The  astounding  energy  of  Napoleon 
was  conspicuously  displayed  about  this 
time  in  his  Spanish  campaign.  He 
had  placed  Joseph  on  the  throne  of 
Spain,  and  had  filled  the  Peninsula 
with  his  armies.  Phe  Spaniards  had 
every  where  risen  against  him,  and, 
guided  by  English  councib,  and  in- 
spirited by  the   tremendous  energy  of 


English  arms,  they  had  driven  Joseph 
from  his  capital/  and  massacred,  by  the 
rage  of  the  mob,  thousands  of  French 
residents  who  were  dwelling  in  the 
Spanish  cities,  and  were  rapidly  driv- 
ing the  French  army  over  the  Pyr- 
enees. Napoleon  had  but  just  re- 
turned from  the  treaty  of  Tilait  when 
he  was  informed  of  this  disoooragiDg 
state  of  affairs. 

He  immediately,  without  a  moment 
allowed  for  repose,  set  out  for  Spain. 
Josephine  earnestly  entreated,  permis- 
sion to  accompany  the  emperor.  She 
assured  him  that  she  was  fiodly  aware 
of  the  difficulties,  fatigue,  and  peril 
she  must  encounter,  but  that  most 
cheerfully  could  she  bear  them  all  for 
the  sake  of  being  with  him.  She 
said  that  she  should  neither  feel  hun- 
ger nor  cold,  nor  the  need  of  repose, 
if  she  could  but  be  by  the  side  of  her 
husband,  and  that  all  the  privatioiis  of 
the  camp  would  be  happiness  when 
shared  with  one  who  was  all  the  world 
to  her.  Napoleon  was  deeply  moved 
by  this  exhibition  of  her  love,  bat, 
aware  ot  the  incessant  activity  with 
which  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to 
drive  by  night  and  by  day;  he  firmly 
but  kindly  denied  her  request  Jose- 
phine wept  bitterly  as  they  parted. 

One  evening,  early  in  November, 
1808,  the  glittering  cavalcade  of  the 
emperor,  at  the  full  gallop,  drove  into 
the  encampment  of  the  retreating 
French  at  Vittoria.  The  arrival  of  an 
angel,  commissioned  from  heaven  to 
their  aid,  could  not  have  inspired  the 
soldiers  with  more  enthusiasm.  llie 
heavens  rang  with  the  shouts  of  the 
mighty  host,  as  they  greeted  their 
monarch  with  cries  of  "  Vive  I'Empe- 
reur !"  Not  one  moment  was  lost 
Napoleon  placed  himself  at  t*he  head  of 
his  concentrated  army  and  turning  them, 
now  inspirited  with  the  utmost  con- 
fidence, against  the  foes  before  whom 
they  had  been  retreating,  wiUi  the  re- 
sistlessness  of  an  avalanche  over- 
whelmed the  Spanish  forces.  Wher- 
ever he  appeared,    resistance    melted 
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away  before  him.  In  the  pride  of 
achievements  almoet  miraculous,  he 
marched  into  Madrid,  and  there,  in 
the  capital  of  Spain,  re-established  hia 
fallen  throne.  But  he  tarried  not 
there  an  hour  for  indulgence  or  repose. 
The  BoUd  columns  of  the  English 
army,  under  Sir  John  Moore,  were  still 
in  Spain.  Napoleon  urged  his  col- 
lected forces,  with  all  the  energy 
which  hatred  could  inspire,  upon  hiis 
English  foes,  and  the  Britons,  mangled 
and  bleeding,  were  driven  into  their 
ships.  The  conqueror,  feeling  that  he 
was  indeed  the  man  of  destiny,  looked 
for  a  moment  complacently  upon 
Spain,  again  in  subjection  at  his  feet, 
and  then,  with  the  speed  of  the  whirl- 
wind, returned  to  Josephine  at  St.  Cloud, 
having  been  absent  but  little  more  than 
two  months. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  Napoleon 
was  far  away  with  his  army,  upon  the 
other  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  Russia, 
Sweden  and  Austria  thought  it  a  favor- 
able moment  to  attack  him  in  his  rear. 
They  brought  no  accusations  against 
the  emperor,  they  issued  no  proclama- 
tion of  war,  but  secretly  and  treacher- 
ously conspired  to  march,  with  all  the 
strength  of  their  collected  armies,  up- 
ou  the  unsuspecting  emperor.  It  was 
an  alliance  of  /the  kings  of  Europe 
against  Napoleon,  because  he  sat  upon 
the  throne,  not  by  hereditary  descent, 
the  only  recognized  divine  right,  but  by 
the  popular  vote.  The  indignation  of 
the  emperor,  and  of  every  patriotic 
Frenchman,  had  been  roused  by  the 
totally  unjustifiable,  but  bold  and 
honest  avowal  of  England,  that  peace 
oould  only  be  obtained  by  the  wresting 
of  the  crown  from  the  brow  of  Napoleon, 
and  replacing  it  upon  the  head  of  the 
rejected  Bourbon. 

The  emperor  had  been  at  St.  Cloud 
but  a  short  time,  when,  early  one 
spring  morning,  a  courier  came  dash- 
ing into  the  court-yard  of  the  i>alace  at 
his  utmost  speed,  bringing  the  intelli- 
gence to  Napoleon  that  Austria  had 
treacherously  violated  the  treaty  of 
Nov.  5. 


peace,  and,  in  alUance  with  Russia, 
Sweden,  and  England,  was  marching 
their  armies  to  invade  the  territory  of 
France.  The  emperor,  his  eye  flashing 
with  indignation,  hastily  proceeded  to 
the  apartment  of  the  empress  with  the 
papers  communicating  the  intelligence 
in  hiB  hand.  Josephine  was  asleep, 
having  but  just  retired.  He  ap- 
proached her  bed,  and,  awaking  her 
from  sound  slumber,  requested  her  to 
be  ready  in  two  hours  to  accompany 
him  to  Germany.  "  You  have  played 
the  part  of  an  empress,''  said  he  play- 
fully, "  long  enough.  You  must  now 
become  again  the  wife  of  a  general. 
I  leave  immediately.  Will  you  accom- 
pany me  to  Strasburgf  P'  This  was  short 
notice,  but,  with  the  utmost  alacrity, 
she  obeyed  the  joyful  summons. 

She  was  so  accustomed  to  the  sud- 
den movements  of  the  emperor,  that 
she  was  not  often  taken  by  surprisa 
Promptness  was  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  her  manifold  virtues.  "I 
have  never,"  she  has  been  heard  to  say, 
*'  kept  any  one  waiting  for  me  half  a 
minute,  when  to  be  punctual  depended 
upon  myself  Punctuality  is  true 
politeness,  especially  in  the  great" 

The  emperor  was  in  glowing  spirits. 
He  had  no  doubt  that  he  should  be 
entirely  victorious,  and  Josephine  was 
made  truly  happy  by  that  suavity  and 
those  kind  attentions  which  he  in  this 
journey  so  signally  displayed.  Their 
route  conducted  them  through  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  valleys  of 
France.  Every  where  around  them 
they  saw  the  indications  of  prosperity 
.and  happiness.  Napoleon  was  in  the 
height  of  glory.  The  most  enthasiastie 
acclamations  of  love  and  homage 
greeted  the  emperor  and  empress 
wherever  the  panting  steeds  which 
drew  them  rested  for  a  moment.  As 
they  stopped  for  a  new  relay  of  horses 
in  one  of  the  little  villages  of  Lor- 
raine, Josephine  beheld  a  peasant 
woman  kneeling  upon  the  steps  of  the 
village  church,  with  her  countenance 
bathed  in  tears.     The  aspect  of  grief 
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ever  toached  the  kind  heart  of  the 
empress.  She  sent  for  the  poor  wo- 
man,  and  inqoired  into  the  cause  of 
her  grief. 

''My  poor  grandson,  Joseph/'  said 
she,  "  is  included  in  the  conscription, 
and,  notwithstanding  all  my  prayers, 
he  must  become  a  soldier.  And  more 
than  this,  his  sister  Julie  was  to  have 
been  married  to  Michael,  a  neighbor's 
son,  and  now  he  refuses  to  marry  her 
because  Joseph  is  in  the  conscription. 
And  should  my  son  purchase  a  sub- 
stitute for  poor  Joseph,  it  would  take 
all  his  money,  and  he  would  have  no 
dowiy  to  give  Julie.  And  the  dowry 
was  to  have  been  a  hundred  and  twen- 
ty doUara" 

"Take  that,"  said  the  emperor,  pre- 
senting the  woman,  with  a  purse. 
"You  will  find  enough  who  will  be 
ready  to  supply  Joseph's  place  at  that 
amount.  I  want  soldiers,  and,  for  that 
purpose,  must  encourage  marriages." 
Josephine  was  so  much  interested  in 
the  adrenture,  that,  as  soon  as  she 
arrived  at  Strasburg,  she  sent  a  valua- 
ble bridal  present  to  Julie.  The  good 
woman's  prayers  were  answered.  From 
Strasburg  Josephine  returned  to  Paris, 
while  Napoleon  pressed  on  to  en- 
counter the  combined  armies  of  Aus- 
tria and  Russia  in  the  renowned  cam- 
paign of  Wagram. 


<WM^W%^%V^^ 


TBS  BZAF  AITB  SUMS  B07. 

A  GSNTLSMAN  ouoc  being  on  a  visit 
to  a  friend,  the  conversation  turned  on 
the  great  blessing  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
institutions,  when  the  former  expressed 
his  incredulity  as  to  those  thus  affected 
really  understanding  what  they  were 
taught.  His  Mends  proposed  he  should 
visit  the  institution,  in  order  that  he 
might  have  the  opportunity  of  judging 
for  himsel£  They  accordingly  went, 
and  he  was  requested  to  write  on  the 


blackboard,  which  waa  hung  up  in  the 
comer  where  the  children  were  sitting, 
any  questions  he  wished  to  propoae. 
He  took  the  chalk  and  wrote,  "  Who 
made  all  things  T 

One  of  the  little  boys  wrote,  "  In 
the  beginning  Qod  created  the  heaven 
and  the  earth." 

He  again  wrote,  "  Why  was  it  Jesos 
Christ  came  into  the  world  T 

The  answer  given'  "  God  so  loved 
the  world  that  He  gave  his  only  begot- 
ten Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in 
Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  ever- 
lasting life." 

He  took  the  chalk  again  and  wrote, 
"  How  is  it  that  I  can  both  hear  and 
speak,  whilst  you  are  deaf  and  dumb  V 

The  little  fellow's  eyes  filled  with 
tears  whilst  he  wrote  undemeatii, 
"Even  so,  Father,  for  so  it  seemed* 
good  in  Thy  sight." 

This  touching  answer  rebuked  the 
unbelief  of  the  gentleman,  who  retired, 
not  only  convinced,  but  deeply  affect- 
ed. 


t**^^M^^MH* 


TEE  PEINCB  AND  THS  SXBFS. 

Mant  years  ago  there  was  a  little 
boy  named  Alexander.  He  was  the 
son  of  Nicholas,  the  mighty  Emperor  of 
Russia. 

In  his  fikther^s  empire  there  were 
many  miUions  of  poor  people  who  were 
called  serfs.  These  were  kept  in  a  state 
much  resembling  slavery,  and  were  sold 
with  the  lands  on  wMch  they  lived. 
Many  of  them  were  poor  and  wretched ; 
some  few  were  prosperous  and  wealthy ; 
but  all  were  under  the  control  of  the 
lords  on  whose  territories  they  dwelt. 

One  day,  Nicholas  noticed  that  little 
Alexander  looked  very  sad  and  thought- 
ful, and  asked  him  what  he  was  think- 
ing of  . 

"  Of  the  poor  serfs,"  replied  the  little 
boy ;  "  and,  when  I  become  enqperor,  £ 
will  emancipate  them." 

This  reply  startled  the  emperor  and 
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his  ooartders,  for  they  were  very  muoh 
opposed  to  suck  plaxis  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  poor.  They 
asked  little  Alexander  how  he  came  to 
think  of  doing  this,  and  what  led  him 
to  feel  so  interested  for  the  serfiB.  He 
replied,  "  From  reading  the  Scriptures 
and  hearing  them  enforced,  which  teach 
that  all  men  are  brothers." 

The  emperor  said  very  little  to  his 
boy  on  the  subject,  and  it  was  hoped 
that  the  influences  and  opinions  which 
prevailed  in  the  royal  court  would 
gradually  correct  the  boyish  notions  of 
the  young  prince ;  but  this  expectation 
was  vain.  The  early  impressions  of  the 
little  boy  grew  deeper  and  stronger,  and 
when  at  last  the  great  Nicholas  died, 
and  Alexander  was  placed  upon  his 
father's  throne,  he  called  the  wise 
statesmen  of  the  land  to  his  councUs, 
and  a  plan  of  emancipation  was  formed, 
and  the  imperial  decree  went  forth, 
which  abolished  serfdom  throughout  all 
the  Russian  empire. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  Qod  works 
wonders  by  the  power  of  His  Word. 
The  great  foot  that  Ood  had  "  made  of 
one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to 
dwell  on  the  face  of  the  earth,"  lodged 
like  an  incorruptible  seed  in  the  heart 
of  the  young  prince,  and  growing  with 
his  growth,  and  strengthening  with  his 
strength,  at  last  budded  and  blossomed, 
and  brought  forth  the  fruit  of  blessing 
for  millions  of  the  human  race. 


<W%^^^^^M»' 


TIMIS  GO  BT  TITBITS. 

The  lopped  tree  in  time  may  grow  again; 
Most  naked  plants  renew  both  fruit  and 

flower; 
The  sorriest  wight  may  find  release  from 

nain; 
The  oriest  soil  sucks  in  some  moistening 

shower. 
Time  ffoes  by  turns,  and  chances  change 

Dy  course, 
From  foul  to  fair,  from  better  hap  to 

worse. 


The  sea  of  Fortune  doth   not  overflow; 

She  draws  her  favors  to  the  lowest  ebb; 

Her  tides  have  equal  times  to  oome  and 

go; 

Her  loom  doth   weave  the  fine  and 
coarsest  web. 
No  joy  BO  great  but  runneth  to  an  end,. 
No  hap  BO  hard  but  may  in  time  amend. 

Not  always  fall  of  leaf,  not  even  spring; 

Nor  endless  night,  nor  yet  eternal  day; 

The  saddest  bird  a  season  finds  to  sing; 

The  roughest  storm  a  calm  may  soon 

aUay. 

Thus,  with  succeeding  terms,  God  tem- 

pereih  all;  • 

That  man  may  hope  to  rise,  yet  fear  to 
falL 

A  chance  may  win  what  by  mischance  was 
lost;  . 
The  net  that  holds  no  great,  takes  lit- 
tle fish; 

In  some  things  all,  in  all  things  none,  are 
crossed; 
Few  all  they  need,  but  none  have  all 
they  wish. 

Unmingled  joys  here  to  no  man  befall; 

Who  least,  hath  some;  who  most,  hath 
never  all 
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Inoidentfl  In  the  Life  of  Isaac  T. 
Hopper. 

BY  LTDIA  MAKIA  CHILD. 

A  OOLORBD  man,  who  belonged  to  Ool. 
Hopper,  of  Maryland,  escaped  with  his 
wife  and  children,  who  were  also  slaves. 
He  went  to  Philadelphia,  and  hired  a 
small  house  in  Green's  Court,  where  he 
1  ved  several  months  before  his  master 
diM>overed  his  retreat.  As  soon  as  he 
obtained  tidings  of  him,  he  went  to  Phil- 
adelphia, and  applied  to  Richard  Hunt, 
a  Constable  who  was  much  employed  as 
a  slave  hunter.  Having  procured  a  war- 
rant, they  went  together  in  search  of  the 
fugitives.  It  was  about  dusk,  and  the 
poor  man  just  returned  from  daily  foil, 
was  sitting  peacefully  with  his  wife  and 
children,  when  in  rushed  his  old  master, 
accompanied  by  the  Constable. 

Wi&  extraerdinary  presence  of  mind, 
the  colored  man  sprang  up,  and  throwing 
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hiB  armB  round  hU  master's  neck,  ex- 
claimed, '*  0,  my  dear  master,  how  glad 
I  am  to  see  you!  I  thought  I  should  like 
to  be  free;  but  I  had  a  great  deal  rather 
be  a  slave.  I  can't  get  work,  and  we 
have  almost  starved.  I  would  have  re- 
turned home,  but  I  was  afraid  you  would 
sell  me  to  the  Georgia  man.  I  beg  your 
pardon  a  thousand  times.  If  you  will 
only  forgfve  me,  I  will  go  back  with  you, 
and  never  leave  you  again. " 

The  master  was  very  agreeably  sur- 
prised by  this  reception,  and  readily 
promised  forgiveness.  He  was  about  to 
dismiss  the  Constable,  but  the  slave 
urged  him  ^to  stay  a  few  minutes.  *'  I 
have  earned  a  little  money  to-day,  for  a 
rarity,"  said  he,  ''and  I  want  to  go  out 
and  buy  something  to  drink,  for  I  sup- 
pose old  master  must  be  tired."  He 
stepped  out,  and  soon  returned  with  a 
quantity  of  gin,  with  which  he  liberally 
supplied  his  guests.  He  knew  full  weU 
that  they  were  both  men  of  intemperate 
habits,  so  he  talked  gaily  about  affairs  in 
Maryland,  making  various  inquiries  con- 
cerning what  had  happened  since  he  left; 
and  ever  and  anon  ne  replenished  their 
glasses  with  gin.  It  was  not  long  before 
they  were  completely  insensible  to  aU 
that  was  going  on  around  them.  The 
colored  man  and  his  family  then  made 
speedy  preparations  for  departure.  While 
Colonel  Hopper  and  the  Constable  lay  in 
the  profound  stupor  of  intoxication, 
they  were  on  the  way  to  New  Jersey, 
with  all  their  household  goods,  where 
they  found  a  safe  place  of  refuge  before 
the  rising  of  the  sun. 

When  consciousness  returned  to  the 
sleepers,  they  were  astonished  to  find 
themselves  alone  in  the  house;  and  as 
soon  as  they  could  rally  their  wits,  they 
set  off  in  search  of  the  fugitives.  After 
spending  several  days  without  finding 
any  track  of  them,  the  master  called 
upon  Isaac  T.  Hopper.  He  complained 
bitterly  of  his  servant's  ingratitude  in 
absconding  from  him,  and  of  the  trick  he 
had  played  to  deceive  him.  He  said  he 
and  his  family  had  always  been  extreme- 
ly comfortable  in  Maryland,  and  it  was  a 
great  piece  of  folly  in  them  to  have  quit- 
ted suc^  a  happy  condition.  He  con- 
cluded by  asking  for  assistance  in  tracing 
them;  promising  to  treat  them  as  kindly 
as  if  they  were  his  own  children,  if  they 
would  return  to  him. 

JBViend  Hopper  replied,  ''If  the  man 


were  as  happy  with  thee  as  thou  haat  rep- 
resented, he  will  doubtless  return  volon- 
tttrily,  and  my  assistance  will  be  quite 
unnecessary.  I  do  not  justify  falsehood 
and  deception;  but  I  am  by  no  means 
surprised  at  them  in  one  who  has  always 
been  a  slave,  and  had  before  him  the  ex- 
ample of  slaveholders.  Why  thofQ 
shouldst  accuse  him  of  ingratitade,  is 
more  than  I  can  comprehend.  It  seems 
to  me  that  he  owes  thee  nothing.  On  the 
contrary,  I  should  suppose  that  thou  wert 
indebted  to  him;  for  I  understand  that 
he  has  served  thee  more  than  thirty  years 
without  wages.  So  far  from  helping  thee 
to  hunt  the  noor  fugitives,  I  wOl,  with 
all  my  heart,  do  mv  utmost  to  keep  them 
out  of  thy  grasp. 

*'Have  you  seen  my  man?"  inquired 
the  slaveholder. 

"  He  came  to  me  when  he  left  his  own 
house  in  Green's  Court,"  replied  Friend 
Hopper,  "  and  I  gave  him  such  advice  on 
that  occasion,  as  I  thought  proper.  Thou 
art  the  first  slaveholder  I  ever  met  with 
bearing  my  name.  Perhaps  thou  hast  as- 
sumed it,  as  a  means  of  gaining  the  con- 
fidence of  colored  people,  to  aid  thee  in 
recapturing  the  objects  of  thy  avarice. " 

The  Colonel  replied  that  it  was  really 
his  name,  and  departed  without  having 
gained  much  satisfaction  from  the  inter- 
view. He  remained  in  Philadelphia  a 
week  or  ten  days,  where  he  was  seiaed 
with  mcmia  apottL  He  was  carried  home 
in  a  straight  ja<^et,  where  he  soon  after 
died. 

A  few  months  after  these  transactiona, 
the  slave  called  to  see  Friend  Hopper;  he 
lauffhed  till  he  could  hardly  stand,  while 
he  described  the  method  he  had  taken  to 
elude  his  old  master,  and  the  comical 
scene  that  followed  with  him  and  the 
Constable.  "I  knew  his  weak  side," 
said  he,  "I  know  where  to  touch  him." 

Friend  Hopper  inquired  whether  he 
was  not  aware  that  it  was  wron^;  to  teU 
falsehoods,  and  to  get  men  drunk. 

"  I  suppose  it  was  wrong,"  he  replied, 
"  But  liberty  is  sweet,  and  none  of  as 
know  what  we  would  do  to  secure  it  till 
we  are  tried." 

He  afterward  returned  to  PhUade^hia, 
where  he  supported  his  family  comfort- 
ably, and  remained  unmolested. 


-•*<'^M«VWVV»W^ 


"  Godliness  with  contentment  is  great 
gain." 
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ICimtlily  Beoord  of  Current  Events- 

Therb  are  several  rathor  peculiar 
features  about  the  existing  strike  in 
Germsnjf  in  wiiich  half  a  milUon 
workingmen  have  joined,  The  strike 
was  thoroughly  arranged  before  anj 
operative  quitted  work.  There  were 
no  balks  and  no  false  starts.  The 
movement  owed  its  origin  to  no  spunal 
grievances,  but  is  merely  a  strike  on 
principle,  designed  to  secure  some  alter- 
ations in  the  system  of  work  and 
wages.  The  whole  thing  was  managed 
wi^  true  Qerman  deliberation,  and 
passion  has  had  very  little  to  do  with 
it.  But  the  most  curious  thing  about 
the  whole  affair  is  the  adroitness  with 
which  Prince  Bismarck  has  converted 
a  possible  revolution  into  a  pillar  of 
the  Empire.  The  International  So- 
cie<7  clearly  wished  to  make  the  strike 
a  political  one,  and  for  a  time  it  was 
feared  that  a  collision  between  the  au- 
thority of  the  Government  and  the 
obstinacy  of  the  workingmen  could  not 
be  prevented.  But  Bismarck  has  re- 
fused to  interfere  with  the  strikers, 
and  whatever  the  Government  has 
done  in  the  matter  has  been  done  in 
the  interest  of  the  operatives  as 
against  the  employers.  The  latest 
advices  from  Berlin  are  to  the  effect 
that  in  addition  to  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion of  which  he  spoke  last  week,  pro- 
viding for  a  distribution  of  excessive 
pxt>fits,  the  Government  will  adopt,  in 
its  own  worktops,  the  hours  of  labor 
and  the  rates  of  pay  demanded  by  the 
strikers,  and  thus  force  other  employers 
to  do  ihe  same.  Ab  a  result  of  this 
wily  policy,  the  workingmen,  instead 
of  trying  to  overturn  the  Government, 
as  the  fanatical  Internationals  hoped, 
have  become  stanch  supporters  of  the 
Emperor  and  his  Prime  Minister. 

Ak  occurrence  over  which  the  peo- 
ple of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  have  recently 
been  so  jubilant,  may  yet  prove  a  most 
unfortunate  one.  Just  as  we  are  be- 
ginning to  see  our  way  dear  to  an  ami- 


cable adjustment  of  all  our  difficulties 
with  Great  Britain,  the  captain  and 
crew  of  the  fishing  schooner  Horton 
have  complicated  matters  by  cutting 
that  vessel  out  of  a  Canadian  port, 
where  she  was  held  for  alleged  viola- 
tions of  the  fishery  laws.  The  act  .was 
one  of  great  daring,  and,  so  far  as  it 
reflects  Uiecourage  of  our  mariners,  we 
may  justly  feel  proud  of  its  accom- 
plishment. But  the  cutting  out  was 
an  illegal  affidr  and  a  violation  of  in- 
ternational comity.  The  schooner  hav- 
ing been  seized,  whether  rightfully  or 
otibierwiBe,  was  in  the  custody  of  the 
Dominion  authorities,  and  the  owners 
should  have  looked  to  the  courts  for 
redress.  Ab  it  is,  the  return  of  the 
schooner  will  probably  be  demanded, 
and  if  so,  our  government  will  have  no 
choice  but  to  give  her  up,  and  the  hu- 
miliation of  such  a  surrender  will  more 
than  counterbalance  the  pride  felt  by 
the  people  of  Gloucester  in  the  prowess 
of  their  townsman,  the  captain. 

When  three  Fenian  generals,  in  full 
uniform,  look  across  Niagara  river  di- 
rectly into  Canada,  the  sight  is  an  ap- 
palling one;  and  whenever  such  a  thing 
happens  we  naturally  expect  our  Do- 
minion friends  to  exhibit  signs  of  ner- 
vousness. But  the  French  are  outdo- 
ing aU  this.  Some  monger  of  sensa- 
tional news  items  has  predicted  a 
descent  by  the  Man  of  Sedan  on  the 
French  coast,  and  straightway  all 
France  is  in  agitation.  Troops  are  hur- 
ried to  strategic  points,  coast  guards 
are  warned  to  extra  vigilance,  and 
everything  else  which  is  ^culated  to 
show  how  much  Imperialism  is  feared 
in  France,  is  done  at  once.  Meantime 
Louis  Napoleon  is  at  Chiselhurst,  with 
no  retainers  but  his  servants,  and  no 
particularly  warm  friends  that  anybody 
knows  of,  and  the  nervousness  of  the 
Yersailles  authorities  appears  utterly 
uncalled  for,  unless  M.  Thiers  feels  a 
weakness  of  which  the  outside  world  is 
unadvised.  Some  of  the  acts  of  the 
existing  French  government  would  seem 
to  indi^te  a  consciousness  that  ihe  Ex- 
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eoutive  and  Assembly  are  not  altogether 
acceptable  to  the  people,  and  this  ner- 
vous fear  of  defunct  Bonapartism  may 
be  based  upon  a  oonviction  that  the  ex- 
Emperor  has  more  friends  in  France 
than  the  anomalous  government  now 
holding  the  reins  would  like  to  ac- 
knowledge. To  the  outside  world  the 
old  man  at  Chiselhurst  seems  of  very 
small  account  indeed. 

So  HOSTILE  are  the  people  of  Va- 
lence to  Bonapartism  that  they  were 
disposed  to  mob  Prince  Napoleon  as  he 
passed  by  rail  through  their  town  re- 
cently. NoWy  Bonapartism  is  a  good 
thing  to  hate,  and  we  should  think  bet- 
ter of  these  Valence  people  for  hating 
it  if  we  could  have  any  reasonable  as- 
surance that  they  really  have  felt  any 
such  sentiment  for  five  consecutive 
minutes.  But  it  can  not  be  forgotten 
that  many  of  these  people,  whose  hos- 
tility to  Bonapartism  manifests  itself 
in  a  disposition  to  violate  the  personal 
liberty  of  one  of  the  tamest  oi  Bona- 
partes,  voted  heartily  for  the  pkbUcite 
not  many  months  ago ;  and  it  is  by  no 
means  certain,  were  Napoleon  to  regain 
the  imperial  throne,  that  they  would 
not  do  it  again.  A  thoughtful  French- 
man once  said  that  it  was  beyond  the 
power  of  man  to  frame  a  government 
which  would  be  acceptable  to  a  ma- 
jority of  the  French  people,  and  it 
really  begins  to  look  as  if  it  would  be 
equally  impossible  to  frame  one  which 
will  be  acceptable  to  any  single  French- 
man for  twelve  months  together. 

In  ordering  the  expulsion  of  six  a^ 
det  midshipmen  from  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy, for  indulging  in  the  particularly 
silly  amusement  of  "  hazing "  newly 
arrived  students.  Secretary  Eobeeon 
has  very  forcibly  reminded  the  light- 
headed boys  at  Annapolis  that  they  are 
pensioners  upon  the  bounty  of  the  gov- 
ernment^ wherefore  a  decent  respect  for 
the  authority  of  the  department  is  par- 
ticularly becoming  to  them.  The  re- 
minder is  a  timely  one,  and  may  possi- 
bly be  heeded  by  some  of  the  young 
men,  bat  the  Secretary's  persistence  in 


inflicting  adequate  punishment  upnn 
such  offenders  will  be  even  more  whole- 
some and  effective  in  conserving  disci- 
pline. So  much  conceited  stupidity 
manages  to  get  itself  graduated  from 
both  our  national  traiiiing-schoolB,  that 
the  service  will  be  greatly  benefitted 
by  the  expulsion  of  young  men  who 
have  not  wit  enough  to  invent  some 
more  rational  amusement  than  that  of 
''  hazing,''  and  the  officers  of  the  Navy 
doubtless  feel  relieved  to  know  that  six 
more  brainless  ones  are  forever  estop- 
ped from  claiming  comradeship  with 
them. 

The  students  of  Harvard  College 
have  a  queer  idea  of  fun,  and  their 
efforts  to  produce  it  are  singnlarly 
idiotic  as  well  as  decidedly  wicked. 
With  an  ambition  to  be  original,  and 
without  any  great  stock  of  oriiginality 
on  which  to  draw,  they  have  abaiidoned 
all  the  old  stereotypeid  college  pranks 
and  taken  to  the  amusement  of  blow- 
ing up  buildings  in  which  unsuspecting 
people  are  sleeping.  Their  exploits  in 
this  direction  last  year  were  more 
destructive  than  brilliant,  and  their  at- 
tempt recently  made  to  blow  up  the 
New  Holyoke  House  with  nitro- 
glycerine, has  resulted  in  the  arrest  of 
a  hopeful  under-graduate  by  tiie  name 
of  Browne,  who  on  his  own  ocmfee- 
sioD,  has  been  held  in  the  sum  of 
$1,000  to  answer  a  criminal  chaiga 
He  may  fall  behind  in  the  daasicB  dnr- 
iog  his  probable  term  in  the  peniten- 
tiary, but  he  will  at  any  rate  leant  a 
lesson  quite  as  wholesome  as  any  pro- 
vided for  in  the  college  curriculum. 

A  NAREOW-CAUOE  railroad  has  been 
put  in  successful  operation  in  Colorado^ 
and  we  shall  now  have  an  opportunity 
to  test  by  practical  experiment  the 
merits  of  the  system  about  which  so 
much  has  been  written  and  said.  It  is 
claimed  that  narrow-gauge  roads  can  be 
operated  with  safety  ovw  veiy  sharp 
curves,  and  that  for  this  and  other  rea> 
sons  tiieir  cost  is  much  less  than  that 
of  wider  tracks.  If  they  shall  prove 
to  be  as  successful  as  has  been  predict- 
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ed,  the  reeouToeB  of  our  westeni  states 
will  be  developed  much  more  rapidly 
than  thej  oould  otherwise  have  been, 
and  we  will  have  to  thank  the  narrow- 
gange  for  much  of  the  rapidity  of  our 
future  national  growth. 

THfc  conviction  of  the  Mormon  El- 
der Hawkins  is  an  earnest  of  what  the 
courts  in  Salt  Lake  City  can  do  toward 
the  overthrow  of  the  heirarchy.     Haw- 
kins was  tried  under  a  territorial  law, 
passed  by  a  Mormon  Legislature ;  his 
defense  put  the  question  of  how  far  a 
man  may  be  justified,  by  peculiar  re- 
ligious tenets,  in  doing  acta  otherwise 
unlawful,  &irly  at  issue,  and  the  de- 
cision in  this  case  puts  every  Mormon 
at   the  mercy  of  lus  first  wife,  whose 
abandonment  for  later  favorites  will  in 
most  cases  be  the  strongest  possible  in- 
duoement  to  prosecuta      The  Ameri- 
can  people  believe  heartily  in  the  ut- 
most toleration  of  religious  belief,  but 
when  men  commit  crimes  in  the  name 
of   their  religion,  even  American  sen- 
timentality fails  occasion  for  longer  in- 
dulgence.    The  Thug  may  believe  sin- 
cerely in  his  license  to  do  murder  with 
the    sacred   handkerchief,  and  in  like 
manner  the   Mormon   may  quint  his 
conscience  with  the  dicta  of  Brigham 
Youxkg  ;   but  both  are  criminals,  and  it 
is    clearly  the  duty  of  all  good  govern- 
ments to  bring  them  to  punishment. 

Those  who  hoped  that    the    Epis- 
oc^pal   Convention  in  session  at  Bcdti- 
more   would  take  measures  to  secure 
nniformity  of   ritual   throughout    the 
United   States  are  likely    to   be  dis- 
appointed.    Three  years  ago  a  commit- 
tee  was  appointed  to  conmder  the  sub- 
ject,  and  to  report  at  the  present  ses- 
sioxi.       This     committee    reported    in 
Ik^-or   of   the  service  as  it  is   in  the 
Prayer-Book.     A  conference  committee 
^fFas  appointed  to  consider  the  terms  of 
this   report,  and  the  result  is  a  recom- 
mendation that  the  matter  be  left  in 
dach  dioces  to  the   Bishop's  determini^ 
fciofziy   together  with  the  statement  that 
^e   ritual  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in- 
slrules    all     the    old    canons    of    the 


English  Church,  which  have  not  been 
formerly  repealed  in  this  country. 
Should  the  final  action  of  the  Conven- 
tion reflect  the  views  taken  in  this  re- 
port, the  services  in  High  and  Low 
Church  dioceses  will  be  singularly  un- 
like each  other  in  many  respects. 

Our  eastern  nevrspapers  are  very 
apt  to  blunder  about  western  matters. 
Some  of  them  are  just  now  talking  of 
the  great  prairie  fires  in  Michigan. 
Most  of  the  prairies  in  Michigan,  es- 
pecially in  the  burnt  district,  are  cov- 
ered with  grass  from  thirty  to  a  hun- 
dred feet  high,  and  some  of  the  stalks 
are  three  feet  in  diameter  and  very 
deciduous.  A.nd  the  leading  daily  pa- 
pers talk  of  the  capture  of  Fort  Garry 
by  the  half  dozen  Fenians.  Fort 
Garry  is  seventy  miles  from  the  line 
established  by  Major  Long,  and  a 
strong  fort  in  the  midst  of  the  settle- 
ment^ garrisoned,  and  occupied  by 
stores  and  residences  of  Bay  Company 
employees.  The  fort  capturod  was  fort 
Pembina,  two  miles  north  of  the  line 
— a  mere  trading  pest. 
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The  Miscellany. — ^We  are  happy 
to  state  that  several  of  our  subacribem 
have  commenced  sending  in  new  patrons 
for  1872.  We  hope  others  will  take  hold 
with  a  wil'.  We  will  allow  any  one  of 
our  subscribers  forty  cents  on  each  new 
subscriber  for  1872.  If  you  get  ten  or 
more  we  will  allow  fifty  cents  on  each. 
If  you  prefer  to  take  them  in  clubs  at 
one  dollar  each,  we  will  allow  twenl^ 
cents  on  each,  and  twenty-five  cents  if 
ten  or  more  are  obtained.  We  make  this 
most  liberal  oflfer  to  all,  for  the  purpose 
of  a  great  circalatiou  for  1872.  All  who 
subscribe  for  1872  before  the  20th  of 
December,  will  receive  two  of  this  year's 
numbers  as  a  g^.  All  new  subscribers 
after  the  20th  of  December  and  before 
the  15th  of  January,  will  receive  one 
number  as  a  gift. 

The  January  number  will  contain  a 
splendid  picture  of  Adrian  Ot)llege.  Let 
there  be  a  grand  rally  for  the  Miscellany. 
We  are  pleased  that  subscribers  who  owe 
us  arebegimung  to  cheer  us  by  sending 
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in  the  pay.  Let  otbera  follow.  We  hope 
all  whose  time  of  lubsoription  expiree  in 
December,  will  continue  to  take  it  an- 
other year.  We  are  much  obliged  for 
your  past  help  in  this  good  cause.  Those 
who  feel  that  they  must  discontinue  will 
please  give  us  notice  before  1872  ;  but  we 
desire  much  your  patronage  continued. 

The  MiscBLLAKT  will  be  furnished  for 
one  dollar  to  any  one  who  may  wish  to 
send  it  as  a  gift  to  friends.  Any  person 
of  limited  means  may  receive  the  Mis- 
GELLAirs  for  one  dolhu'  a  year.  It  will 
be  furnished  to  Sabbath  Schools  at  one 
dollar.  Any  one  sending  us  one  new 
subscriber  and  two  dollars  shall  be  cred- 
ited with  pay  on  his  own  subscription  one 
year.  Any  one  sending  us  five  new  sub- 
scribers and  five  dollars,  shall  receive  his 
own  free  one  year.  Small  sums  of  not 
over  five  dollars,  may  be  sent  in  a  letter 
by  mail 
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[From  President  Mahan.] 

'*  I  regard  Wellman's  Miscellakt 
as  one  of  our  best  monthlies  for  indi- 
vidual and  family  reading.  The  editor 
has  a  very  happy  faculty  in  furnishing 
reading  matter  which  unites  two  very 
important  characteristics,  interest  and 
instruction." 

[From   Rachel  Bainbridge,  Eidgeville, 
Ohio.] 

'*  I  prize  the  Miscellany  more  high- 
ly than  any  Magazine   I  know  of;  it 
contains  some  rich   food  for  thought." 
[From   William.    Dougherty,    Berrien 
Springs.] 

<<  I  have  read  the  Miscellany  with 
my  wife,  before  she  died,  with  great 
interest,  and  have  found  much  satiisfac- 
tion  in  its.  perusal.  mSt  the  Loixi 
bless  you  in  your  labors.  I  wish  you 
to  continue  it  until  I  say  stop." 
[From  Uie  Raisin  (Tecumseh)  Record.] 

'<  Every  article  possesees  some  real 
merit  ol  its  own,  and  nothing  objec- 


tionable to  the  most  fastidloos  can  be 
found  in  its  columns." 

[From  Rev.  Joel  Martin.] 

"  I  regard  the  Miscellany,  on  the 
whole,  the  best  magazine  I  ever  read." 
[From   M.   E.  P.  Otto,  Orland,  Jnd.] 

''Your  magazine   is,  to  my  lonely 
hours,  like  an  oasis  in  the  desert  to  (he 
weary   traveler.     I    should    be    very- 
sorry  to  be  deprived  of  it." 
[From  J.  M.  Fitch,  Corunna,  Mich.] 

"  I  find  the  Miscellany  full  of  val- 
uable knowledge  and  pure  religions 
thought.  It  is  worthy  of  the  patron- 
age of  every  Christian  man  and  woman 
in  the  land." 
[From  Rev.  John  M.  Arnold,  Detroit.] 

''  It  is  a  first-class  magazine^" 
[From  The  Adrian  Times.] 

''The   literary  contents  are    ezod- 
lent." 
[From  the    Kalamazoo  Torch   lighl] 

"  Wellman's  Miscellany,  with  its 
•  '  Live  Thoughts  from  the  Best  Think- 
ers,' lies  before  us,  a  welcome  Michigin 
magazine,  comparing  favorably  with 
any  eastern  contemporary  of  equal 
cost" 

[From  Rev.  Dr.  White,  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.] 

"  I  like  the  looks  oi  the  Miscellany. 
It  is  a  magazine  worth    reading  care- 
fully.    It  is  cheap,  too  cheap,  in  price,  | 
but  valuable  in  content&     It  ought  to  I 
have  a  wide  circulation.     It  will  meet  i 
a  demand  of  the  times  in  all  Bectknia  of 
the  oountiy. 

[From  The  Tuscola  Pioneer.] 

"  Wellman's  Miscellany. — We  fed 
highly  pleased  with  the  character  of. 
the  work.  Mr.  Wellman  is  well-known 
as  a  gentleman  of  high  literary  taste^ 
and  aims  to  make  his  valuable  montfalf ' 
a  medium  of  sound,  elevated  and  Chris- 
tian literature.  Those  who  prefer  pure 
milk  to  froth,  and  high-toned  literature 
to  sickly  sentimentalism,  can  scamlj 
&il  to  be  interested  in  this  work.* 
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BY  E.  P.  WHIPPLE. 

There  is  one  law  inwdven  into  the 
constitution  of  things,  which  declares 
tiiat  force  of  mind  and  character  must 
role  the  world.  This  truth  glares  out 
apon  US  from  daily  life,  from  history, 
from  science,  art,  letters,  from  all  the 
agencies  which  influence  conduct  and 
opinion.  The  whole  existing  order  of 
things  is  one  vast  monument  to  the 
supremacy  of  mind.  The  exterior  ap- 
pearance of  human  life  is  but  the  mate- 
rial embodiment,  the  substantial  ex- 
pression, of  thought — ^the  hieroglyphic 
writing  of  the  soul.  The  fixed  facts  of 
society,  laws,  institutions,  positive 
knowledge,  were  once  ideas  in  a  pro- 
jector's brain — ^thoughts  which  have 
been  forced  into  facts.  The  scouted 
hypothesis  of  the  fifteianth  century,  is 
the  time-honored  institution  of  the 
nineteenth ;  the  heresy  of  yesterday  is 
the  commonplace  of  t^-day.  We  per- 
ceive, in  every  stage  of  this  great  move- 
ment, a  certain  vital  force,  a  spiritual 
power,  to  which  we  give  the  name  of 
genius.  From  the  period 'i when  our 
present  civilized  races  ran  wild  and 
naked  in  the  woods,  and  dined  and 
supped  on  each  other,  to  the  present 
time,  the  generality  of  mankind  have 
been  contented  with  things  as  they 
were.  A  small  number  have^conceived 
of  something  better,  or  something  new. 
From  these  come  the  motion  and  fer- 
ment of  life ;  to  them  we  owe  it  that 
Dec.  1. 


existence  is  not  a  b<^,  but  a  stream. 
These  are  men  of  genius. 

There  are,  therefore,  two  fields  for 
human  thought  and  action — ^the  actual 
and  the  possible,  the  realized  and  the 
real.  In  the  actuid,  the  tangible,  the 
realized,  the  vast  proportion  of  man- 
kind abide.  The  great  region  of  the 
possible,  whence  all  discovery,  inven- 
tion, creation  proceed,  and  which  is  to 
the  actual  as  a  universe  to  a  planet,  is 
the  chosen  region  of  genius.  As  almost 
every  thing  which  is  i^w  actual  was 
once  only  possible,  as  our  present  facts 
and  axioms  were  originally  inventions 
or  discoveries,  it  is,  under  Gk>d,  to 
genius  that  we  owe  onr  present  bless- 
ings. In  the  past,  it  created  the  pres- 
ent ;  in  the  present,  it  is  creating  the 
future.  It  builds  habitations  for  us  ; 
but  its  own  place  is  on  the  vanishing 
points  of  human  intelligence — 

*'  A.  motion  toUlng  in  the  gloom, 
The  spirit  of  the  yean  to  come, 
Ttfftroing  to  mix  itself  with  life." 

The  sphere  and  the  influence  of 
genius  it  is  easier  to  ascertain  than  to 
define  its  nature.  What  is  genius  ?  It 
has  been  often  defined ;  but  each  defi- 
nition has  included  but  a  portion  of  its 
phenomena.  According  to  Dr.  John- 
son, it  is  general  force  of  mind  acci- 
dentally directed  to  a  particular  pur- 
suit ;  but  this  does  not  cover  the  com- 
prehensive genius  of  Shakespeare, 
Liebnitz,  and  Goethe ;  and,  besides,  ac- 
cident, circumstances,  do  not  determine 
the  direction  of  narrower  minds,  but 
simply  furnish  the  occasion  on  which 
an  inward  tendency  is  manifested.  The 
most  popular  definition  is  that  of  Col- 
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eridge,  who  calls  genius  the  power  of 
carrTing  the  feelix^  of  childhood  into, 
the  powers  of  manhood.  8ach  a  power 
may  indicate  the  genios  of  Coleridge 
and  Wordsworth ;  bat  did  Napoleon 
conquer  at  Austerlitz,  Newton  discover 
the  law  of  gravitation,  Shakespeare 
create  Macbeth,  by  carrying  the  feel- 
ings of  childhood  into  the  powers  of 
manhood?  This  mode  of  defining  by 
individual  instances,  is  like  drawing  a 
map  of  Massachusetts,  and  calling  it 
the  globe — a  thing  we  are  very  apt  to 
do. 

Indeed,  genius  has  commonly  been 
incompletely  defined,  because  each  defi- 
nition has  been  but  a  description  of 
some  order  of  genius.  A  true  defini- 
tion would  be  a  generalization,  made  up 
from  many  minds,  and  broad  enough 
to  include  all  the  results  of  genius  in 
action  and  thought.  Genius  is  not  a 
single  power,  but  a  combination  of  great 
powers.  It  reasons,  but  it  is  not  rea- 
soning; it  judges,  but  is  not  judgment; 
it  imagines,  but  it  is  not  imagination ; 
it  feels  deeply  and  fiercely,  but  it  is  not 
passion.  It  is  neither,  because  it  is  all. 
It  is  another  nave  for  the  perfioction  of 
human  nature  ;  for  genius  is  not  a  fact 
but  an  ideal.  It  is  nothing  less  than 
the  possession  of  all  the  powers  and 
impulses  of  humanity,  in  their  greatest 
possible  strength  and  most  harmonious 
combination;  and  the  genius  of  any 
particular  man  is  great  in  proportion 
as  he  approaches  this  ideal  of  universal 
genius.  Conceive  of  a  mind  in  which 
the  powers  of  Napoleon  and  Howard, 
Dante  and  Newton,  Luther  and  Shakes- 
peare, Elant  and  Fulton,  were  so  com- 
bined as  to  act  in  peifsct  harmony — a 
mind  vital  in  every  part,  conceiving  in 
every  thing  under  its  due  relations,  as 
swift  in  its  volitions  as  in  its  thoughts 
— conceive  of  a  mind  like  this,  and  you 
will  have  a  definition  of  genius.  As  it 
is,  it  requires  the  energies  of  aU  men  of 
genius  to  produce  the  results  of  genius. 
It  exists,  somewhat,  in  fragments.  No 
one  human  mind  comprehends  all  its 
elements.  The  nearest  approach  to  uni- 


versaliiy  of  genius  in  inteUeot^  is 
Shakespeare;  in  will.  Napoleon;  in 
harmony  of  combination,  Washington. 
It  is  «F»^gii1ft^r  that  WasiiingtoiL  is  not 
classed  among  men  of  genius.  Ixnd 
Brougham  dedares  him  to  be  the  great- 
est man  that  ever  lived,  but  of  moderate 
talents — as  if  being  the  soul  of  a  revo- 
lution, and  the  creator  of  a  country, 
did  not  suppose  energies  equal  to  those 
employed  in  the  creation  of  a  poem-^ 
as  t£  there  were  any  other  certain  test 
of  genius  but  its  influence,  any  other 
measure  of  the  power  of  a  cause  but  the 
magnitude  of  its  effects. 

But  to  return  :  genius,  ip.  its  highest 
meaning,  being  thus  an  ideal,  which  the 
most  powerful  natures  have  but  ap- 
proached, which,  while  it  comprehends 
all  men  of  genius,  is  itself  comprehend- 
ed by  none,  the  question  still  arises, 
what  common  quality  distinguishes  men 
of  genius  from  other  men,  in  practical 
life,  in  science,  in  letters,  in  every  de- 
partment of  human  thought  and  action  f 
This  common  quality  is  vital  energy  of 
mind  —  inherent,  original  force  of 
thought,  and  vitality  of  conception ;  a 
qualiiy  equally  ^iainngninKing  the  ge-  ^ 
nius  of  action  and  meditation,  making 
the  mind  in  which  it  abides  ^ve,  and 
capable  of  communicating  intellectnal 
and  moral  life  to  others.  Men  in  whom 
this  eneigy  glows  seem  to  q>um  the 
limitations  of  matter ;  to  dive  beneath 
the  forms  and  appearances  to  the  ^iiit 
of  things ;  to  leap  the  gulf  which  sepa- 
rates positive  knowledge  from  discov- 
ery, the  actual  fix>m  the  possible ;  and, 
in  their  grasp  of  spiritual  realities,  in 
their  intense  life,  they  seem  to  demon- 
strate the  immortality  of  the  soul  that 
bums  within  them.  They  give  palpa- 
ble evidence  of  infinite  capacity,  or  in- 
definite power  of  growth.  It  seems  a 
mockery  to  limit  &eir  life  by  years — 
to  suppose  that  fiery  essence  can  ever 
bum  out  or  be  extinguished.  This  life, 
this  energy,  this  uprising,  aspiring  flame 
of  thought, 

*'  ThU  mind,  this  spirit,  this  Prometheui  qMuk, 
This  liffhtning  of  their  beins," 
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has  been  Tariouslj  called  power  of  com- 
binationy  inveiitioii,  oreation,  insight; 
but,  in  the  last  analysisy  it  is  resolved 
into  yital  energy  of  soul,  to  ^Imik,  and 
to  do. 

This  quality  of  genius  is,  sometimes^ 
diffioolt  to  be  diBtingaished  from  talent, 
because  high  genius  includes  talent  It 
is  talent,  and  something  more.  The 
usual  distinction  between  genius  and 
talent  is,  that  one  represents  creative 
thought,  the  other  practical  skill ;  one 
invents,  the  other  applies.  But  the 
truth  is,  that  high  genius  applies  its 
own  inventions  better  than  talent  alone 
can  do.  A  man  who  has  mastered  the 
higher  mathematics,  does  not,  on  that 
account,  lose  his  knowledge  of  arithme- 
tic. Hannibal,  Napoleon,  Shakespeare, 
Newton,  Scott,  Burke,  Arkwright,  were 
they  not  men  of  talent  as  well  as  men 
of  genius  f  Because  a  great  man  does 
not^  always,  do  what  many  smaller 
men  can  often  do  as  well,  smaller  men 
must  not^  therefore,  affect  to  pity  him 
as  a  visionary,  and  pretend  to  lick  into 
shape  his  fomless  theories. 

But,  still,  there  doubtiess  is  a  marked 
distinction  between  men  of  genius  and 
men  simply  of  talent.  Talent  repeats ; 
genius  creates.  Talent  is  a  dstem; 
genius  a  fountain.  Talent  deals  with 
the  actual,  with  discovered  and  realized 
truths,  anyalyzing^  arranging,  combin- 
ing, applying  positive  knowledge,and,in 
action,  looking  to  precedents.  Qenius 
deals  with  the  possible,  creates  new 
combinations,  discovers  new  laws,  and 
acts  from  an  insight  into  new  princi- 
ples. Talent  jogs  to  conclusions  to 
which  genius  takes  giant  leaps.  Talent 
accumulates  knowledge,  and  has  it 
packed  up  in  the  memory  ;  genius  as- 
similates it  with  its  own  substance, 
grows  with  every  iicw  accession,  and 
converts  knowledge  into  power.  Talent 
gives  out  what  it  has  taken  in ;  genius, 
what  has  risen  from  its  unsounded  wells 
of  living  thought.  Talent,  in  difficult 
situations,  strives  to  untie  biots,  which 
genius  instantiy  cuts  with  one  swift  de- 
Talent  is  full  of  thoughts ;  ge- 


nius, of  thought.  One  has  definite  ac- 
quisitions; the  other,  indefinite  pow- 
er. 

But  the  most  important  distinction 
between  the  two  qu^ties  ia  this  :  one, 
in  conception,  follows  mechanical  pro- 
cesses ;  the  otiier,  vital.  Talent  feebly 
conceives  objects  with  the  senses  and 
understanding ;  genius,  fusing  all  its 
powers  together  in  the  alembic  of  an 
impassioned  imagination,  dutdies  every 
thing  in  the  concrete,  conceives  objects 
as  living  realities,  gives  body  to  spirit- 
ual abstractions,  and  spirit  to  bodily 
appearances,  and  like 

'*  A  gate  of  BtMl 
Frontimf  the  son,  receives  ana  renders  back 
flls  fignre  and  his  heat  I" 

It  is  thus  the  glorious  prerogative  of 
genius  to  conceive  and  to  present  every 
thing  as  alive ;  and  here  is  the  secret  of 
its  power.  It  leads  and  sways,  because 
it  communicates  living  energy,  and 
strikes  directiy  at  the  soul — searching 
out  the  very  sources  of  eur  volitions ; 
bowing  our  weak  wiUs  before  its  strong 
arm  ;  awakening,  animating,  fcmsing  us 
along  its  path  of  thoughtj^  or  over  its 
waves  of  passion.  It  commands  us,  be- 
cause it  knows  better  than  we  what  is 
within  us.  Soul  itself,  it  knows  that, 
in  spite  of  our  contemptible  disguises, 
we,  too,  Ivive  souls  which  must  leap  at 
its  voice,  and  follow  whithersoever  it 
leads.  It  claims  its  rightful  mastery 
over  our  spirits,  by  awakening  us  to  a 
sense  of  our  spiritual  existence.  It 
speaks  to  us,  in  our  captivity,  in  the 
long-forgotten  language  of  our  native 
land.  It  sees  us  wrapped  up  in  the 
dead  cerements  of  custom,  rusting  away 
in  the  sepulcher  of  being,  and  it  cries 
to  us,  ''  Gome  forth  !"  It  speaks  to  us 
and  we  hear;  it  touches  us  and  we 
spring  to  our  feet.  A  crowd  of  spirits 
f^m  the  realms  of  the  deathless  come 
thronging  around  us — from  the  battle- 
field, where  liberty  went  down  under 
the  brutal  hoofs  of  power,  its  immortal 
image  trampled  in  the  dust;  from 
the  legislative  hall,  where,  amid  the 
collision  of  adverse  intellects,  the  orator 
poured  his  torrent  of  fire;  firom  the 
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rack  and  the  stake,  where  the  spirit  of 
man  chanted  rapturous  hymns  in  its 
fierce  agonies,  and  met  death  smiling  ; 
from  the  cell  of  the  thinker,  where 
mind  grappled  with  the  mysterious  un- 
known, piercing,  with  its  thought  of 
light,  the  dark  vail  of  unrealized  knowl- 
edge and  possible  combinations ;  from 
every  scene  where  the  soul  has  been 
really  aHve,  and  impatiehtly  tossed 
aside  the  material  omditions  which 
would  stifle  or  limit  its  energies,  come 
the  genii  of  thought  and  action,  to  rouse 
us  fiK)m  our  sleep  of  death,  to  tear  aside 
the  thin  delusions  of  our  conceit,  and 
to  pour  into  the  shrunken  veins  of  our 
discrowned  spirits  the  fresh  tides  of 
mental  life.  It  is  this  influence  of  ge- 
nius which  has  given  motion  and  pro- 
gress to  society  ;  prevented  the  ossifica- 
tion of  the  human  heart  and  brain; 
and  though,  in  its  processes,  it  may  not 
ever  have  followed  the  rules  laid  down 
in  primers,  it  has,  at  least,  saved  his- 
tory from  being  the  region  of  geology, 
and  our  present  society  from  being  a 
collection  of  fossil  remains. 

Thus,  of  thj  three  requisitions  of  ge- 
nius, the  first  IB  soul,  and  the  second, 
soul,  and  the  third,  souL  We  have 
already  seen  that  almost  all  genius  is 
particular,  with  an  inborn  dii^ction  to 
particular  pursuits.  The  tend&ncy  of 
its  vital  force  is  generally  perceived  in 
childhood.  I  can  devote  but  little  space 
to  the  youth  of  genius,  though  the  sub- 
ject is  tempting,  and  furnishes  number- 
less anecdotes  of  the  earnestness,  the  in- 
tensity, with  which  the  great  mind 
early  abandonsltself  to  its  irrepressible 
impulses.  Gamot,  who,  as  one  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  during  the 
French  Hevolution,  directed  the  opera- 
tions of  fourteen  armies,  and  hurled 
back  the  tide  of  invasion  which  came 
rolling  in  over  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees, 
and  the  Ehine,  was  taken  when  a  child, 
to  the  theater,  where  some  siege  was 
clumsily  represented.  Seeing  that  the 
attacking  party  were  so  placed  as  to  be 
commanded  by  a  battery,  he  astonished 
the  audience  by  demanding  that  the 


general  should  change  his  position,  and 
cried  out  to  him  that  his  men  were  in 
fira  The  young  geiuus  early  exults  in 
the  contemplation  of  power  and  beauty. 
During  S(K)tt's  childhood,  a  frightful 
thunder-storm  raged  at  Edingbmig^ 
which  made  lus  brothers  and  the  do- 
mestics huddle  together  in  one  room, 
shivering  with  fearf  at)  every  peaL 
Young  Walter  was  found  lying  on  his 
back  in  the  garden,  the  rain  pitilesaly 
pelting  his  face,  while  he,  almost  con- 
vulsed with  delight,  shouted,  at  every 
flash,  "  bonnie  !  bonnie  T  Sddller  was 
found  by  his  feither,  on  a  similar  occa- 
sion, perohed  upon  a  tree,  and,  on  be- 
ing harshly  questioned  as  to  his  object^ 
whimpered  out  that  he  wanted  to  see 
where  the  thunder  came  from.  Byron's 
first  verses,  when  a  child  of  foor  or 
five  years,  displayed  the  same  perverse- 
ness  and  unbridled  vehemence  which 
afterward  flamed  out  in  Manfred  and 
Cain.  An  old  lady  near  his  house  who 
entertained  the  b^ef  that  on  her  death 
her  soul  would  reside  in  the  moon, 
bothered  him  considerably  in  his  ohild- 
ish  pranka  He  revenged  himwelf  in 
these  lines : 

*'In   NottiDeham  ooimty,  there  liYee    at  Swaa 

Green. 
As  curst  an  old  lady  as  ever  was  seen ; 
Aod  when  she  does  die,  which  1  hope  will  bt 

soon. 
She  firmly  believes  she  will  go  to  the  moon.'* 

It  would  be  needless  to  multiply  in- 
stances, familiar  to  everybody,  that  the 
man's  genius  is  bom  with  him.  Legis- 
lator, reformer,  soldier,  poet^  artist^ 
thinker — the  child  is  still  *'  the  futher 
of  the  man.''  In  some  instanoeB,  it 
must  be  admitted,  the  whole  man  does 
not  grow.  Napoleon's  youth  prefig- 
ured his  maturity,  and  something  else. 
The  sovereign  who  crushed  the  heart  of 
his  queen  in  his  mailed  hand  was  onoe 
a  man  of  sentiment.  When  quite 
young,  he  fell  in  love  with  a  yoong 
maiden.  They  contrived  little  meet- 
ings; and  he  aflterward  averred  that 
their  whole  happiness  then  consisted 
in  eating  cherries  together. 

We  have  seen  that  genius  is  vital 
energy  of  soul     In  itself^  it  sappoaas  a 
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harmonious  combination  of  will,  intellect, 
and  sensibility;  but,  as  manifested  in 
men  of  genius,  this  combination  is  not 
perfect,  hence  the  division  of  powerful 
natores  into  men  of  action  and  men  of 
meditation — ^men  in  whom  will  predom- 
inates, and  men  in  whom  thought  pre- 
dominates. In  the  one  case,  the  vital  en- 
orgy  of  the  mind  takes  a  practical  direc- 
tion, works  visibly  on 'society,  and  pro- 
duces events.  In  the  other,  it  takes  the 
direction  of  meditation,  influences  society 
by  methods  more  strictly  spiritual,  and 
produces  poetry,  science,  the  fine  arts, 
ever^  thing  that  stimulates  and  gratifies 
the  inward  sense  of  truth,  beauty  and 
power. 

And  first  let  us  refer  to  the  genius  of 
action,  to  genius  whose  thoughts  are  read 
in  deeds.  Men  of  action  mav  be  classed 
in  three  divisions — those  who  exercise 
their  energies  for  what  they  deem  the 
truth;  those  who  exercise  them  for  per- 
sonal interest  and  ambition;  and  those  in 
whom  selfish  and  disinterested  motives 
are  strangely  blended.  The  greatness  of 
action  includes  immoral  as  well  as  moral 
greatness — Cortes  and  Napoleon,  as  well 
as  Luther  and  Washington.  Its  highest 
exemplification  is  where  great  energies  of 
will  are  divorced  from  conscience  and 
humaoity;  and,  perhaps,  the  lowest  ex- 
ample of  this  is  m  Pizarro.  But  neither 
l^  the  side  of  Columbus  nor  Pizarro  can 
we  place  the  mortal  trimmer,  without  any 
definite  purpose,  whose  heart  is  contin- 
ually adimg  for  the  crimes  of  the  bad,but 
whose  will  is  too  infirm  to  battle  bravely 
for  the  good.  Such  a  x>er8on  may  shine 
among  well  meaning  people;  but  his 
claims  to  greatness  of  any  land  are  ridic- 
ulous. Pizarro  was  a  buccaneer;  but  he 
hady  at  least,  an  object,  which  was  to  him 
dearer  than  life;  and,  to  compass  it,  he 
dLn>layed  the  valor  of  a  knight,  and  the 
endurance  of  a  martyr.  How  strangely 
does  his  conduct  at  the  island  of  GsUo 
contrast  with  the  tongue-valiant  coward- 
ice which  characterizes  the  feeble  good! 
After  suffering  all  that  fatigue,  famine 
and  pestilence  could  inflict  short  of  death, 
a  vessel  arrived  which  offered  to  carry 
him  and  his  companions  back  to  Panama. 
To  go  was  to  abuidon  forever  the  project 
of  conquering  and  plundering  Peru.  Pi- 
zarro drew  his  sword  and  traced  a  line  on 
the  sand  with  it,  from  east  to  west.  Then 
turning  to  the  south,  he  said  to  his  band 
of  immortal  pirates :  '  'Friends  and  com- 
rades! on   that    side    are    toil,  hunger. 


nakedness,  the  drenching  storm,  deser^ 
tion  and  death;  on  this  side,  ease  and 

gleasure.  There  lies  Peru  with  its  riches; 
ere,  Panama  with  its  poverty.  Choose, 
each  man,  what  best  becomes  a  brave 
Castilian.  For  my  part,  I  go  to  the 
south."  Now,  as  l^ng  as  bad  men  dis- 
play qualities  like  these,  so  long  will  they 
rule;  for  to  qualities  like  these  in  given 
the  dominion  of  the  world.  Such  men, 
to  be  checked,  are  not  to  be  talked  about, 
but  to  be  wrestled  with,  to  be  bravely 
met  by  superior  force  of  will,  and  over- 
thrown. Never  will  this  be  done  by  the 
moral  babble  of  men  who  wish  to  serve 
God,  and  wish,  at  the  same  time,  to  live 
comfortable  all  their  davs.  Well  has  the 
great  Christian  poet  of  the  age  affirmed: 

"The  law 
By  which  msnldBd  now  •sfferB  l^moet  Joat ; 
Fo^  by  bnptrlor  eneivl«««  more  strict 
Affiance  In  e«ch  other,  telth  more  firm 
In  their  onballowed  prindplee.  the  bad 
Have  fairly  earned  a  Tietory  oe^r  the  weak. 
The  Tacillatlng,  inconslBtent  good/^ 


"■^^i^A^M^V^W** 


ICOTSULBSS. 

BT  MBS.  H.  £.  WSAVSR. 

Faom  the  soul's  deep,  anguish  laden 

Comes  a  wild,  despairing  cry, 
Motherless!  and  thou  art  hidden 

In  the  veil,  from  mortal  eye. 
Loosened  is  the  silver  life-chord 

Broken  is  the  golden  bowl. 
Broke,  the  pitcher  at  the  fountain 

Ceased,  the  cistern'  wheel  to  relL 

Thou  art  gone!  and  thy  blest  presence 

Ever  comfort,  hope  and  cheer. 
Giving  in  life's  darksome  moments. 

Never  more  shall  greet  me  here, 
(fathers  now  about  my  life-path, 

Thick  the  shadow  and  the  gloom 
Since  they  laid  thee,  O  my  mother! 

In  the  dumb,  and  dreary  tomb. 

Cease  my  soul!  this  wail  of  nature 

Up  in  the  serener  air, 
I  have  still  thy  blessed  presence, 

Still  can  hear  the  mother's  prayer. 
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Heard  I  not  thy  song  of  triumph 

Am  the  gloomy  vale  I  trode, 
Struggled  with  the  Biuging  waters 

Of  tine  dark  and  sullen  flood? 

Through  the  undapsed  pearly  portals, 

As  thou  gained  the  heavenly  side, 
Flashing  through  the  valley's  shadows 

Clear  above  the  river's  tide. 
I  have  caught  a  gleam  of  glory 

From  the  Heavenly  oity  bright, 
I  have  heard  a  strain  of  music 

From  the  singers  dad  in  white. 

What  bright  visions  of  the  beauty. 

Of  the  Unseen,  on  thy  light 
Broke  as  earthly  scenes  receded, 

Pearly  gates  and  jewels  bright? 
Bawest  thou  bright  scenes,  whose  glory 

Mortal  tongue  could  ne'er  unfold? 
On  thy  newly  unveiled  vision 

Gleamed  the  amethyst  and  gold? 

How  did  angel  hands  receive  thee; 

I  would  know,  departing  soul! 
Unto  thee  what  views  were  given 

Am  death  backward  drew  the  sorolL 
Saw'st  thou  the  slain  Lamb's  ransomed 

Set  with  his  own  precious  blood, 
Brightest  shine  'mid  Heaven's  brightness 

Nearest  to  the  Throne  of  God? 

In  the  pleasant  upper  pasture 

Of  the  blessed  Heavenly  Land, 
May  our  loved  ones  all  be  gathered 

A  redeemed,  unbroken  band 
Though  their  graves  be  far  asunder, 

Where  no  sorrow  is,  nor  bli^^t, 
May  we  know  blest  soul-reunion, 

In  the  realm  of  love  and  light. 

When  the  dark  waves  splash  around  me. 

Am  my  feet  shall  touch  the  brink 
In  thy  arms,  0  pitying  Savior! 

So  upbear  me  lest  I  sink. 
Let  me,  too,  the  triumph  anthem. 

Sing  in  death  with  sweet  accord, 
'^Thanks  to  God  who  victory  giveth. 

In  the  name  of  Christ  our  Lord. " 
Adrian,  Nov.  1871. 


BOaSB  WILLIA1C8. 


BY  J.    H.    M'cABTT,    D.    D. 

Williams  was  at  the  time  of^  or 
just  before,  his  coming  to  America,  a 
minister  in  the  Church  of  Fingland, 
but  he  forfeited  his  rebttions  to  that 
Church  and  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Puritans.  He  could  not  have  been  a 
minister  of  any  kind  very  long,  for  he 
was  quite  young  when  he  first  set  foot 
on  American  soiL  He  was  bom  in 
Wales  in  1606.  He  entered  Charter- 
House  School  in  1621,  and  embarked 
for  America  in  December,  1630,  arri- 
ving here  in  1631,  February  5th,  when 
he  was  but  twenty-five  years  of  age ; 
and,  being  a  ''young  minister,"  a 
"  godly  and  zealous  man,"  at  onoe  found 
favor  with  the  people. 

But  he  does  not  appear  in  history  so 
much  in  the  character  of  preacher  as 
writer  and  legislator.  Even  in  the 
colony  of  Rhode  Island  he  was  Bot  the 
main  pulpit  orator.  The  great  idea  of 
his  mmd,  the  great  passion  of  his  hearty 
was  freedom — ^first^  liberty  to  wonhip 
God  according  to  the  dictates  of  hu 
conscience ;  and,  second,  to  secure  the 
disseverance  of  the  Church  from  the 
State—''  soul  liberty,"  as  he  called  it. 

Mr.  Williams  appears  to  ooniridera- 
ble  advantage  as  a  writer,  as  I  shall  try 
to  show.  The  reader  must  make  al- 
lowance for  the  quaint  phraseology  of 
the  times.  He  was  the  author  of  seven 
separate  works,  none  of  which  were 
very  large.  These  were  all  printed  in 
England  except  one,  which  must  have 
been  a  very  great  barrier  to  authorahip, 
involving  an  amount  of  travel  and  in- 
convenience that  few  would  feel  called 
upon  to  incur.  This  probably  was  the 
reason  why  several  other  manuscripts 
of  Mr.  Williams'  never  met  the  public 
eye. 

The  writings  of  Roger  Williams  axe 
not  accessible  to  the  general  reader, 
and  consequently  are  but  little  known. 
Indeed,  their  titles  are  not  even  found 
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in  ihe  ordinary  bibliographical  manuals, 
MVB  ihe  slighteBt  allusions  to  portions 
of  ihem  in  one  or  two.  No  library  in 
the  world  contains  full  copies  of  his 
works  in  their  original  editions.  Some 
are  contained  in  tiie  Bodleian  Library 
at  Oxford,  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
in  those  oi  Harvard,  Tale  and  Brown 
Universities.  In  several  instances  these 
voliunes  have  only  been  procured  by 
reprinting  portions.  The  library  o( 
Brown  University  odntains  only  five 
of  these  works,  three  of  which  have 
been  obtained  from  a  private  individ- 
uaL  It  is  a  seeming  reflection  on  his 
friends  that  the  writings  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liams  have  never  been  republished  in 
fidL  This  must  be  placed  to  the  ac- 
ooont  of  the  no-monument  association. 
Perhaps  the  reason  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  these  writings  would  not 
be  of  any  very  practical  importance  to 
this  generation.  They  could  only  be 
oi  use  irom  historical  considerations, 
and  as  monumental  of  their  author. 

The  first  published  work  of  Mr. 
Williams  was  <»Ued  the  "  Key  "— "  A 
Key  into  the  I^smguage  of  America,  or 
an  Help  to  the  Language  of  the  Na- 
tives in  that  part  of  America  •aUed 
New  England;  together  with  briefe 
observations  of  the  Customes,  Man- 
ners and  Worships,  &c.,  of  the  afore- 
said Natives,  in  Peace  and  Warre,  in 
life  and  Death.  On  all  which  are  ad- 
ded Spiritual  Observations,  General 
and  Particular,  by  the  Author,  of 
Chiefe  and  Speciall  Use  (upon  aU  ooca- 
sioiis)  to  aU  the  English  inhabiting 
those  parts ;  yet  pleasant  and  profitable 
to  the  view  of  all  men.  By  Eoger 
Williams,  of  Providence,  in  New  Eng- 
land. London :  printed  by  Gregory 
Dexter,  1643." 

I  have  transcribed  this  title  in  full, 
as  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  the  times 
in  which  it  was  written. 

This  work  was  written  at  sea,  du- 
ring a  voyage  to  England,  in  1643,  and 
was  deei^ied  more  as  a  help  to  his  own 
memory  than  for  publication — as  he 
nys,  '*  that  he  might  not  lightly  lose 


what  he  had  so  dearly  bought  in  some 
few  yeares  hardship  and  charges  among 
the  barbarians."  This  work  comprises 
two  hundred  and  sixteen  pages  duo- 
decimo, and  is  dedicated  to  "  deare  and 
well-beloved  friends  and  countrymen  in 
Old  and  New  England.''  It  is  the 
best  known  of  Mr.  Williams's  works, 
and  is  still  the  highest  authoriiy  on  the 
subjects  of  which  it  treats.  This  work 
has  been  honored  with  a  republication 
among  the  collections  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Booiety.  Copies 
are  also  contained  in  the  libraries  of 
Oxford,  Harvard,  and  in  the  British 
Museum. 

The  race  of  men  that  Bpoke  the  lan- 
guage to  which  this  work  is  a  key  has 
passed  away  from  the  hills  and  forests 
of  New  England^  but  the  language  it- 
self has  be^  saved  from  oblivion  by 
the  labors  of  Boiler  Williams,  and 
handed  down  to  be  the  study  of  philo- 
logists of  our  own  and  other  lands — a 
language,  which  though  spoken  by  sav- 
ages, and  composed  of  words  well-call- 
ed endless,  with  sentences  of  the  most 
unique  structure,  was,  notwithstand- 
ing, a  copious  and  versatile  language. 

Mr.  Williams  was  here  very  doeely 
allied  to  John  Elliot,  the  apostle  to  the 
Indians,  whose  "  Grammar"  and  "  In- 
dian Bible  "  have  made  his  name  me- 
morable among  the  world's  misionaries. 

The  second  work  of  Mr.  Williams 
was  a  reply  to  Mr.  Cotton.  The  latter, 
a  minister  of  the  Church  in  Boston, 
wrote  and  printed  a  *'  Letter,"  address- 
ed to  Boger  Williams,  wherein  he  at- 
tempted to  prove  that ''  those  ought  to 
be  received  into  the  Church  who  are 
godly,  though  the}(  do  not  see,  nor  ex- 
pressly bewaile  all  the  polutions  in 
Church  fellowship,  Ministry  Worship 
and  Government."  In  this  letter  Mr. 
Cotton  vindicates  the  action  of  the 
magistrates  in  banishing  Williams, 
though,  as  if  feeling  somewhat  con- 
demned on  account  of  it,  he  denies 
having  had  any  agency  in  the  matter. 
The  spirit  of  Mr.  Williams  is  well 
shown  from  the  following  extract  from 
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the  title  of  his  reply  to  Cotton,  and 
from  the  address  to  the  reader.  One 
hardly  knows  in  some  portions  of  it 
which  most  to  admire — ^the  Christ-like 
spirit  of  its  author,  or  the  wit  and 
logic  which  fill  its  pages.  The  work  is 
a  small  quarto  of  forty-seven  pages, 
preceded  by  an  address  of  two  pages, 
printed  in  London,  1644.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams addresses  the  "  Impartial  Read- 
er "  as  follows : 

"  This  Letter  I  have  received  from 
Mr.  Cotton  (whcnn  for  his  personal  ex- 
cellencies I  troly  honor  and  love.)  Yet 
at  such  a  time  of  my  distressed  wan- 
derings amongst  the  barbarians,  that 
being  destitute  of  food,  of  clothes,  at 
times,  I  reserved  it  (though  hardly, 
amidst  so  many  barbarous  distractions) 
and  afterwBjnds  prepared  an  answer  to 
be  returned. 

«  Jjol  the  interim  some  friends  being 
much  grieved  that  one  publickly  ac- 
knowledged to  be  godly,  and  dearely 
beloved,  should  yet  be  so  exposed  to 
the  mercy  of  an  howling  wildemesse 
in  frost  and  snow,  Ac.  Mr.  Cotton, 
to  take  off  the  edge  of  censure  from 
himself,  profest  both  in  speech  and 
writing  that  he  was  no  procurer  of  my 
sorrows. 

Some  letters  then  passed  between  us, 
in  which  I  proved  and  expressed,  that 
if  I  had  perished  in  that  sorrowful 
Winter's  flight,  only  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  could  have  washed  him  from  the 
guilt  of  mine. 

''  His  finall  answer  was,  ^  had  you 
perished  your  blood  had  been  on  your 
owne  head — ^it  was  your  sinne  to  pro- 
cure it,  and  your  sorrow  to  suffer  it.' 

^'  Here  I  confess  I  stopt  and  ever 
since  supprest  mine  answer ;  waiting  if 
it  might  please  the  Father  of  Mercies 
more  to  molifie  and  soften,  and  render 
more  humane  and  mercifull,  the  care 
and  heart  of  that  (otherwise)  excellent 
and  worthy  man. 

**  It  cannot  now  be  justly  offensive, 
that,  finding  this  letter  publike,  (by 
whose  procurement  I  knew  not,)  I  also 
present  to  the  same  publike  view  my 
formerly-intended 


The  colony  of  Roger  Williams 
now  the  rival  of  Plymouth.  Lying 
on  the  lovely  Narragansett,  witii  ex- 
cellent harbors,  studded  with  fertiie 
islands,  and  surrounded  with  barbariaiia 
no  more  hostile,  to  say  the  least,  than 
those  of  Plymouth,  with  a  climate 
farther  removed  from  the  sea,  hoioe 
more  genial,  it  became  an  attraction, 
and  many  who  came  to  the  New 
World  undecided  yielded  to  the  draw- 
ing of  the  Eldorsbdo  of  human  free- 
dom, which  is  always  more  precious  to 
the  soul  of  man  than  golcL  Among 
the  Puritans  of  England  were  many 
Ajiabaptists.  Many  of  this  sect  were 
among  the  veterans  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well. Baxter  said  "the  Anabi^tists 
were  Oliver's  favorites  in  conflict,  as 
they  were  a  godly  set  of  men."  Many 
of  these  came  and  settled  %t  Plymouth, 
Boston,  Salem  and  other  places.  WO- 
liams  was  an  intensely  earnest  man. 
His  colony  grew  in  numbers  anfl  im- 
portance, but  the  fires  of  persecutioa 
did  not  die  out  for  a  long  time. 

While  he  was  in  En^^iand  obtaining 
the  charter  for  his  colony  from  the 
court  of  Charles  I.,  he  read  a  pan4A- 
let  edtitled  "  An  Humble  Suplication 
to  the  King's  Majesty,  as  it  was  pre- 
sented in  1620."  This  document  was 
written  by  one  imprisoned  in  Newgate 
for  conscience'  sake.  And  so  rigid  and 
close  was  the  confinement  of  the  au- 
thor, that  all  facilities  for  writing  were 
denied  him.  But  the  human  mind  is 
inventive.  Sheets  of  paper  were  ac- 
cordingly sent  to  the  prisoner  as  stop- 
pers to  the  bottles  which  contained  his 
daily  allowance  of  milk..  On  these  he 
wrote  his  thoughts  in  milk,  and  re- 
turned the  sheets  in  the  same  way. 
By  holding  these  to  the  fire  the  wri- 
ting became  legible,  and  thus  the  pris- 
oner "  being  dead  "  in  prison  "  yet 
spoke"  to  mankind.  The  arguments 
were  strong,  and  took  possession  of  the 
mind  of  Williams,  who,  on  his  return 
to  America,  used  them  against  the  per- 
secuting Puritans  of  Boston.  This 
drew  forth  Mr.  Cotton  as  a  defender  of 
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the  faith.  In  1644  Mr.  Williams  pub- 
lished his  third  volume,  a  work  of  two 
hundred  and  forty-seven  pages,  with 
twenty  four  pages  of  table  and  intro- 
duction. 

The  title  of  the  work  was  "The 
Bloady  Tenent  of  Persecution  for  Cause 
of  Oonscienoe,  discussed  in  a  Confer- 
ence between  Truth  and  Peace,  who  in 
all  tender  Affection  present  to  the  High 
Court  of  Parliament  (as  the  Eesult  of 
their  Discourse)  these  (among  other 
passages)  of  the  highest  Consideration." 
This  work  bears  all  the  marks  of  haste, 
having  been  written  amid  a  pressure  of 
other  and  weighty  duties.  It  is,  how- 
ever, considered  to  be  the  best  of  all 
his  writings.  The  doctrine  of  religious 
freedom  is  here  discussed  with  a  manly 
vigor  and  courage  that  shows  him  to 
have  been  not  unlike  the  great  reform- 
ers Luther  and  Knox,  while  at  the 
same  time  those  pages  contain  images 
and  passages  of  rare  beauty. 

Mr.  Cotton  replied  to  Mr.  Williams's 
"  Bloudy  Tenent,"  in  a  work  entitled 
*'  The  Bloudy  Tenent  washed  and  made 
white  in  the  Blood  of  the  Lambe ; 
being  discussed  and  discharged  of  Bloud 
guiltinesse  by  just  defense.  Wherein 
the  great  questions  of  this  present  time 
are  handled ;  namely.  How  farre  lib- 
erty of  oonscienoe  ought  to  be  given 
to  those  that  truly  fear  God ;  and  how 
far  restrained  to  turbulent  and  pesti- 
lent persons  that  not  only  raze  the 
foundation  of  Godliness,  but  disturb 
the  civil  peace  where  they  live.  Also, 
how  far  the  magistrate  may  proceed  in 
the  duties  of  the  first  Table ;  and  that 
all  magistrates  ought  to  study  the  Word 
and  Will  of  God,  that  they  may  trame 
their  Government  according  to  it,  etc. 
By  John  Cotton,  Batchelor  in  Divinity 
and  Teacher  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
in  Boston,  in  New  England." 

Mr.  WiUiams  entitled  his  rejoinder 
to  this  work  of  Cotton's,  "  The  Bloody 
Tenent  yet  more  Bloody,  by  Mr.  Cot- 
ton's endeavor  to  wash  it  white  in  the 
Blood  of  the  Lambe;  of  whose  pre- 
cious Blood  spilt  in  the  Blood  of  his 
Dea  2. 


servants,  and  of  the  Blood  of  millions 
Spilt  in  former  and  later  Wars  for  con- 
science' Sake,  that  most  Bloody  Tenent 
of  persecution  for  cause  of  Conscience, 
upon  a  Second  Tryall  is  found  now 
more  apparently,  and  more  notoriously 
guilty." 

In  this  work  he  discusses  three  pro- 
positions : 

"  1.   The  Nature  of  Persecution. 

"  2.  The  Power  of  the  Civil  Sword 
in  Spirituals. 

"  3.  The  Parliament's  Permission  of 
Dessenting  Consciences  justified." 

In  both  these  works  the  authors 
manifest  a  good  degree  of  scholarship, 
and  a  mildness  of  spirit  quite  in  con- 
trast with  their  **  Bloudy  "  titles,  and 
the  usual  controversial  writings  of  the 
day. 

In  the  same  year  of  the  publication 
of  the  foregoing  work,  Mr.  Williams 
printed  a  work  entitled  "  The  Hireling 
Ministry  none  of  Christ's."  This  is 
a  small  quarto  of  only  thirty-six  pages 
of  text  and  eight  pages  of  introduction. 
This  pamphlet  is  regarded  as  extremely 
valuable,  containing  as  it  does  the  au- 
thor's peculiar  views  on  the  ministry. 
In  this  work  the  au^or  says,  ''  I  have 
not  been  altogether  a  stranger  to  the 
learning  of  the  Egyptians,  and  have 
trod  the  hopefullest  paths  to  worldly 
preferment^  which  for  Christ  I  have 
forsaken.  I  know  what  it  is  to  study, 
to  preach,  to  be  an  elder,  to  be  applaud- 
ed ;  and  yet  what  it  is  to  tug  at  the 
oar,  to  dig  with  the  spape,  and  to  plow, 
and  to  travel  day  and  night  among 
English,  among  barbarians !  Why 
should  I  not  be  humbly  bold  to  give 
my  witness  faithfully,  to  give  my  coun- 
sel efiectually,  and  to  persuade  with 
some  truly  pious  and  conscientious 
spirits,  rather  to  turn  to  law,  to  physic, 
to  soldiery,  to  educating  of  children, 
(and  yet  not  cease  from  prophesying,) 
than  to  live  under  the  slavery,  yea,  ^e 
censure  (from  Christ  Jesus  and  his 
saints,  and  others  also)  of  a  mercenary 
and  hireling  ministry  f '  By  "  hireling 
ministry,"   he  means   a   Church   sup- 
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ported  hj  tazatioii.  One  of  the  propo- 
sitions he  discusses  is,  that  "  Ministers 
ought  to  be  supported  by  voluntary  do- 
nations,  and  not  by  legal  provisions." 

Eoger  Williams  has  been  called  ec> 
centric — ^in  that  day  he  was  so;  he 
lived  in  advance  of  his  age,  and  his 
opinions  were  new  ;  but  that  he  was  a 
sincerely  devout  and  pious  man  can 
not  be  successfully  denied.  His  suffer- 
ings for  conscience,  his  labors  among 
the  red  men  of  Narragansett,  all  his 
discussions  go  to  show  this.  But  his 
sixth  published  work  is,  if  possible,  a 
stronger  proof.  This  was  a  small  quarto 
of  sixty  pages,  addressed  in  the  form 
of  a  letter  to  his  wife,  Mary,  upon  her 
recovery  from  a  dangerous  sickness,  in 
which  he  begins  by  saying,  "  My  dear- 
est love,  companion  in  this  vale  of 
tears."  The  subject  of  the  work  is  as 
follows:  ''Experiments  of  Spiritual 
life  and  Health,  and  their  Preservar 
tives,  in  which  the  weakest  child  of 
God  may  get  Assurance  of  his  Spirit-  , 
ual  life  and  Blessedness,  and  the 
strongest  may  find  proportionable  dis- 
coveries of  his  Christian  growth  and 
Means  of  it"  The  seventh  and  last 
work  of  Mr.  Williams  was  printed  at 
home,  in  1676.  Of  this  work  I  have 
little  to  say.  It  was  the  substance  of 
a  discussion  between  Williams  and  the 
celebrated,  but  fanatic,  George  Fox, 
the  Quaker.  In  the  quaint  phraseology 
of  the  times,  Williams  styled  his  work 
of  327  pages,  *'  George  Fox  digged  out 
of  his  Burrowes,"  etc.  Fox  and  his 
associate,  Burnett,  published  their  side 
also,  which  was  entitled,  "A  New 
England  Firebrand  Quenched."  Both 
sides,  as  is  generally  the  case,  claimed 
the  victory. 

The  diflcuBaion  was  carried  on  for  some 
time  at  Providence  and  Neivport,  with  a 
bitterness  on  the  part  of  WilUams,  and  a 
coarseness  on  the  part  of  Fox,  that  have 
injured  rather  than  conferred  any  benefit 
upon  the  reputation  of  both  parfies. 

Mr.  Williams  wrote  mucm  that  has 
been  lost  to  the  public.  His  treatise  ood- 
oeming  the  Patent,  which  excited  the  dis. 
pleasure  of  the  Government  of  Plymouth 


Colony,  and  led  to  his  banishment,  also  a 
collection  of  Sermons  preached  before 
the  *'  Englieth  scattered  around  Narragan- 
sett,"  whioh,  in  a  letter  to  Grovemor 
Bradstreet,  be  signified  his  intuition  <^ 
publishing,  are  now  beyond  the  reach  of 


He  held  an  extensive  correspondence 
with  the  leading  men  of  his  times,  and 
many  of  his  letters  on  various  subjects 
are  contained  in  various  historical  an- 
nals. These  letters  will  soon  be  oollecied 
and  given  to  the  world  in  a  form  worthy 
their  author. 

There  is  no  portrait  of  Roger  Williams 
extant.  That  whioh  is  often  seen  is  an 
altered  picture  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  as 
a  little  inspection  will  show.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams died  in  the  year  1683,  a^ed  seventy- 
seven  years.  He  was  President  of  the 
Colony  of  Rhode  Island  two  and  a  half 
years.  He  was  buried  with  martial  hon- 
ors, and  the  smoke  of  the  musketry  tem- 
porarily hovering  over  his  grave  formed 
as  permanent  a  mark  of  respect  as  was 
ever  bestowed  to  honor  it. 

Ninety  years  after  his  death,  in  1771, 
steps  were  taken  to  erect  to  him  some 
suitable  monument,  but  the  storms  of 
the  Revolution  came  on  and  the  work 
was  forgotten.  But  recently  the  question 
has  been  agitated,  anew,  aud  Williams 
may  yet  have  at  least  some  outward  sign 
to  mark  his  greatness  and  perpetuate  his 
name,  Daring  a  period  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty-three  years  not  even  a  rough 
stone  luM  been  set  up  to  mark  the  mve 
of  the  founder  of  Rhode  Island,  tiU  the 
precise  locality  of  his  grave  had  been  al- 
most forgotten,  and  could  only  be  asow- 
tained  by  the  most  careful  investigatioii. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  however,  the  spot  was 
found,  and  the  exhumation  made  a  short 
time  ago — though  there  was  little  to  ex- 
hume. On  scraping  off  the  turf  from  the 
surface  of  the  groimd,  the  dim  outlines 
of  seven  graves,  contained  within  leas 
than  one  square  rod,  revealed  the  burial- 
ground  of  Roger  Williams.  In  ool<mial 
times  each  f anuly  had  its  own  burial- 
ground,  whidi  was  usually  near  the  £am- 
Qy  residence.  Three  of  these  seven 
graves  were  those  of  children,  the  re- 
maining four  were  adults.  The  easterly 
grave  was  identified  as  that  of  Bir.  Wil- 
liams. On  digging  down  into  the  "  ehar- 
nel-house,"  it  was  found  that  everything 
had  passed  into  obliviou.  The  shapes  of 
the  coffins  could  only  be  traced  by  a  himiek. 
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line  of  oarbonaoeous  matter  the  thiokness 
of  the  edges  of  the  sides  of  the  oeffins 
with  their  ends  distinctly  defined.  The 
rasted  remains  of  the  hinges  and  nails, 
with  a  few  fragments  of  wood  and  a  sin- 
gle round  knot,  was  all  that  could  be 
gathered  from  his  grave.  In  the  grave 
of  his  wife  there  was  not  a  trace  of  an^- 
thinff  save  a  single  lock  of  braided  hair, 
whi<m  had  survived  the  lapse  of  more 
than  one  hundred  and  eighty  years. 
Near  the  grave  stood  a  venerable  apple- 
tree,  when  and  by  whom  planted  is  not 
known.  This  tree  had  sent  two  of  its 
main  roots  into  the  graves  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Williams.  The  larger  root  had 
paired  its  way  through  the  earth  till  it 
reached  the  precise  spot  occupied  by  the 
skull  of  Roger  Williams.  There,  making 
a  turn  as  if  going  round  the  skull,  it  fol- 
lowed the  direction  of  the  backbone  to 
the  hips.  Here  it  divided  into  two 
branched,  sending  one  along  each  Leg  to 
the  heel,  where  &ey  both  turned  upT^urd 
to  the  toes.  One  of  these  roots  formed 
a  slight  crook  at  the  knee,  which  makes 
tiie  whole  bear  a  very  dose  resemblance 
to  a  human  form.  This  singular  root  is 
preserved  with  great  care,  not  only  as  an 
illustration  of  a  great  principle  in  vege- 
tation, but  for  its  great  historic  associa- 
tion.  There  were  tiie  graves,  emptied  of 
every  particle  of  human  dust!  Not  a 
trace  of  anything  was  left!  It  is  known 
to  chemistry  that  all  flesh,  and  the  gela- 
tinooB  matter  giving  consistency  to  the 
bones,  are  resolved  into  carbonic  add  gas, 
water  and  air,  while  the  solid  lime  dust 
usuallv  remains.  But  in  this  case  even 
the  phosphate  of  lime  of  the  bones  of 
both  graves  was  all  gone!  There  stood 
tiie  **  guilty  apple-tree,"  as  was  said  at 
the  time,  caught  in  the  very  act  of  ''  rob- 
Inng  the  nave." 

To  explain  this  phenomenon  is  not  the 
design  of  this  article.  Such  an  explana- 
tion could  be  given,  and  many  other  sim- 
ilar cases  adduced.  But  this  fact  must 
be  admitted,  the  organic  matter  of  Boger 
Williams  had  been  transmuted  into  Uie 
apple  tree;  it  had  passed  into  the  woody 
fiber  and  was  capable  of  propelling  a 
steam  engine;  it  had  bloomed  in  the  ap- 
ple blossoms,  and  had  become  pleasant  to 
tl&e  eye;  and  more,  it  had  gone  into  the 
fruit  from  year  to  year,  so  tlutt  the  ques- 
tion might  be  asked,  who  ate  Boger  Wil- 
lisuns? 

There  was  but  little  to  place  in  the 
cixierary  urn,  but  what  there  was  has 


been  sacredly  treasured,  and  the  time  will 
doubtless  come  when  the  founder  of 
Bhode  Island,  the  first  theologian  in  the 
world  that  ever  theoretically  advocated 
the  separation  of  ^'  Church  and  State," 
the  champion  of  ''  soul  liberty,"  the  first 
statesman  who  practically  established  re- 
ligious freedom  as  the  constitutional  ba- 
sis of  dvil  government,  shall  be  honored 
by  his  followers  with  some  outward  mark 
in  keeping  with  the  value  we  place  on 
the  principles  which  he  so  permanently 
estaUished. 

The  words  of  the  eloquent  Dr.  W.  B. 
Channing,  in  his  eulogium  on  Boger  Wil- 
liams, are  not  inappropriate  in  tms  place; 

''Other  communities  have  taken  pride 
in  tracing  their  origin  to  heroes  and  con- 
querors. I  boast  more  of  Boger  Wil- 
liams, the  founder  of  my  native  State. 
The  triumph  which  he  gained  over  Uie 
prejudices  of  his  age  was,  in  the  view  of 
reason,  more  glorious  than  the  bloody 
victories  which  stain  almost  every  page  of 
history,  and  his  more  generous  exposition 
of  the  rights  of  consdence,  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  religion  on  the  magistrate, 
than  had  been  adopted  before  his  time, 
gives  him  a  rank  among  the  lights  and 
benefactors  of  the  world.  When  I  think 
of  him  as  penetrating  the  wilderness,  not 
only  that  ne  might  worship  Gk>d  accord- 
ing to  his  own  convictions  of  truth  and 
duty,  but  that  he  might  prepare  an  asy- 
lum where  the  persecuted  of  all  sects 
might  enjoy  the  same  religious  freedom, 
I  see  in  him  as  perfect  an  example  of  the 
spirit  of  liberty  as  any  age  has  furnished. 
Y  enerable  confessor  in  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  truth!  May  his  name  be  pre- 
dous  and  immortal!  May  his  spirit  never 
die  in  the  community  which  he  founded! 
May  the  obscurest  individual,  and  the 
most  unpopular  sect  or  party,  never  be 
denied  those  free  utterances  of  their  con- 
victions, on  which  this  State  is  estab- 
lished!" 

In  condusion  let  me  add,  Never  were 
democratic  institutions  dearer  to  the 
American  heart  than  they  are  to-day. 
During  the  last  few  years  we  have  learn- 
ed to  love  and  prize  the  republic  of  our 
fathers.  When  these  institutions  were 
endangered  by  the  crimson  hand  of  treaa- 
son,  we  were  willing  to  lay  half  a  million 
of  our  best  young  men — our  greatest 
men — on  the  altar  of  war,  if  thereby  our 
flag  might  be  saved  from  dishonor,  and 
our  freedom  be  preserved.  We  now 
breathe  freer.     The  sound  of  war  does 
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not  6cho  along  our  valleys,  onr  blood  no 
longer  stainB  the  earth,  the  angel  of 
peace  spreads  her  soft  wings  over  the 
land,  and  we  thank  God  for  victory,  not 
over  men  so  much,  as  the  triumph  of 
right,  and  the  freedom  of  the  oppressed: 
Let  us  not  forget  the  men  of  the  by- 
gone days,  who,  in  tears,  and  sorrow,  and 
blood,  laid  the  foundation  stones  of  the 
great  republic  on  which  we  are  now 
building  up  an  empire  of  freedom  that 
shall  embrace  in  its  arms  the  imiversal 
race  of  man. 


M%^^^^^MH» 


ONLY  CLODS. 


BT  C.  A.  MKLLBN. 

"Si  Monumentwm  Quaerus  Oirctwwpice." 

Pakt  Fibst. 
RcMuunond  lisle  and  Hanibal  Lee, 

Play'd  together  upon  the  green; 
A  more  beautiful  twain  you  ne'er  did  see, 

Nor  happier  pair,  I  ween. 

They  lived  in  the  light  of  each  other's 
eyes. 
The  light  of  elysian  dime; 
And  their  hearts  entwined  in  mute  sur- 
prise, 
Like  a  blending  Christmas  rhyme. 

They  conned  their  lessons  a  seat  apart. 
And  strove  for  thejpromised  prize; 

They  garnered    living   truths    in    their 
heart, 
And  their  lives  wore  love's  disguise. 

Li  the  autumn  days  when  the  woods  lie 
dead. 
They  stroU'd  by  the  babbling  rill; 
And  their  hearts  went  up  to  the  fountain 
head. 
In  Faith's  symphonio\is  thrilL 

The  words  were  spoken,  and  they  were 
wed, 
Mated  in  heart  and  mind; 


And  a  new  pledged  love  in  their  bosoms 

fed— 
A  world  of  bHss  enshrined. 

Two  little  cherubs,  a  girl  and  a  boy, 

From  the  golden  reahn  afar; 
Crept  mto  their  hearts  with  a  thrilling 

joy. 

Like  the  ray  of  a  Inrilliant  star. 

Through  the  pelting  storms  and  sunshine 
of  Ufe, 

He  drew  her  with  love's  strong  arm; 
She,from  the  mart  of  giddy  reckless  strife* 

Drew  him  with  a  woman's  charm. 

The  seasons  changed  but  their   hearts 
chang'd  not. 
For  the  font  of  btiss  is  deep", 
'^eart  joined  to  heart  in  the  task  to  be 
wrought, 
They  ascend  life's  rugged  steep. 

Wealth  ope'd  the  door  of  her  stoie^house 
wide — 

The  glittering  prize  was  won; 
And  they  floated  along  on  a  rippling  tide. 

Life's  journey  just  begun. 
Pajit  Second. 
A  deserted  home— a  desolate  heart — 

Half  dad,  half  starved,  and  death 
Sapping  away  the  material  part. 

With  his  icy  freezing  breath. 

A  pallet  of  straw— three  spectral  frames— 
A  mother,  daughter  and  son; 

The  expiring  coal  on  the  hearth-stone 
flames 
On  a  life-work  almost  done. 

In  a  basement  grim,  the  sleuth-hounds  of 
life, 

Pass  the  sparkling  cup  around; 
And  the  broken  home  and  deserted  wife, 

Are  no  more  than  dods  of  ground. 

Bacchus  is  king,  and  the  cauldron  <^  hell 
Bubbles  and  boils  in  each  breast; 

And  the  fiendish  shouts  of  the  lost  ones 
teU, 
Of  blighted  hopes  and  no  rtaL 
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And  iha  nailiiig    fiend  with  a  oobra'B 
sting, 

And  glittering,  charming  eye; 
Coils  his  slimy  length  for  the  fatal  spriag, 

AnA  the  willing  captives  die. 

Ah!  how  swift  time  flies,  and  what  fools 
we  are 

When  the  head  is  full  of  wine— 
The  bar  is  a  butcher's  funeral  car, 

Ciowded,  pack'd,  with  human  swine. 

The  last  penny  gone — kicked  out  in  the 
■now — 
I      With  the  howling  storm  o'er  head; 
The  canning  fiend  has  struck  the  deadly 
blow, 
And  Hanibal  Lee  is  dead. 

Oh!  Qod,  how  long  shall  this  consuming 

fire, 
Sap  the  prop  of  hope  away; 
When  shall  we  lift  the  fallen  from  the 
mize. 
Thou  lovestall^we're  naught  but  day? 
Angola,  Dec,  1871. 

»H^^^V^^^fm 


TBI  FOWZB  OF  HNDNSSS. 

"Two  boys,  named  Able  and  George, 
were  at  the  same  school  iu  New  York. 
Each  was  about  ten  vears  old;  they  were 
not  brothers,  but  schoolmates  and  class- 
mates. Both  of  them  had  irritable  tem- 
pers, and  had  been  taught  to  think  that 
ther  must  resent  injuries,  and  defend 
then:  rights  at  all  hazards.  Playing  pin 
was  a  common  amusement  in  the  schooL 
They  played  in  this  way:  two  boys  would 
take  a  hat,  and  set  it  down  between  them, 
crown  upward.  Each  boy  would  lay  a 
pin  on  the  crown  of  the  hat,  and  push  it; 
mnt  one  boy  would  push  the  pin,  and 
then  the  other.  He  who  coutd  push  the 
pins  so  as  to  make  them  lie  across  each 
other,  became  entitled  to  them  both. 
{  Ome  day,  during  play-hour,  Able  and 
Greorge  were  playing  pin.  They  pushed 
the  pins  about  for  some  time.  Both  be- 
came mudh  excited  by  the  game.  At  last 
Able  pushed  the  pins  so,  that,  as  he  said, 


grew 
blind 


one  lay  across  the  point  of  the  other. 
George  denied  it.  Able  declared  they 
did,  and  snatched  up  both  pins.  George^s 
anger  broke  forth  in  a  moment,  and  he 
struck  Able  in  the  face  with  his  fist.  Tl\is 
excited  Abie's  wrath.  They  began  to 
fight— the  other  boys  clustering  around, 
not  to  part  them,  but  to  urge  them  on. 
Some  cried,  'Hit  him,  Able!  and  some, 
'Give  it  to  him,  George!'  thus  stimulating 
thein  to  quarreL  The  boys  seized  each 
other,  and  finally  came  tumbling  to  the 
ground,  Able  uppermost.  Then  Able  in 
his  fury,  beat  George  in  the  face  till  the 
blood  spouted  from  his  nose  and  mouth, 
and  he  lav  l^e  one  dead.  Then  the  boys 
pulled  Able  off.  But  George  could  not 
get  up.  The  boys  b^^  to  be  alarmed. 
They  were  afraid  A\&  had  killed  him. 
The  teacher  was  called.  He  carried 
George  in,  and  washed  the  blood  from  his 
face  and  head,  which  he  found  bruised  in 
a  shocking  manner.  One  of  his  eyes  was 
so  hurt  and  swollen  that  he  could  not 
open  it;  and  from  that  day  the  sight  of  it 
iw  more  and  more  dim,  till  it  became 

Dd." 

Here  was  a  dreadful  mischief  produced 
by  the  angry  style  of  conduct  Now  here, 
in  contrast  wiui  this,  is  an  anecdote  in 
which  the  opposite  plan  was  pursued. 

* 'Thomas  and  Gerald  lived  in  Rhode 
Island,  and  were  brothers.  One  cold  day, 
when  the  ground  was  frozen,  they  were 
out  driving  a  hoop.  Both  boys  were  fol- 
lowing and  driving  the  same  hoop.  This 
is  rather  dangerous,  as  the  boy  who  runs 
is  in  duiger  of  throwing  the  other  down. 
As  they  were  driving  their  hoop  down  the 
street,  running  as  fast  as  way  could, 
Thomas,  who  was  foremost,  struck  his 
foot  against  a  stone,  and  f^  headlong 
upon  the  frozen  ground,  coming  down 
with  violence  upon  his  bare  hands  and 
face.  Gerald,  being  dose  behind,  and 
running  fast,  could  not  stop,  but  came 
down  wit^  his  whole  weight  on  Thomas. 
This  hurt  Thomas  still  more,  and  he  was 
ancry  with  Gerald  for  falling  on  him. 

''They  both  rose,  Thomas  began  to 
scold  and  storm  at  his  brother,  and  to 
beat  him.  What  did  Gerald  do?  Did  he 
ory  out,  and  strike  in  return?  He  did  no 
such  thing.  He  put  hii  hand  into  his 
pocket  hurriedly,  rummaged  about,  and 
soon  drew  out  a  stick  of  candv,  which  he 
thrust  into  his  brother's  mouth  as  he  was 
scolding  and  beating  him.  Thomas  in- 
stantly stopped  scolding  and  beating  Ger- 
ald, and  looked  confused  and  ashamed. 
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His  brother  luved  him  to  take  the  candy. 
He  took  it  and  began  to  eat — evidentiy 
feeling  very  sony  that  he  had  struok  hiii 
generous  brother. 
^  "Thus  his  wrath  was  disarmed,  and  his 
blows  were  stayed,  by  love  and  Jdnd- 
ness." 

It  is  the  same  as  to  the  angry  assertion 
of  supposed  rights:  in  proof  of  which,  let 
us  read  the  foUowing  little  story,  and  the 
sound  reflections  which  the  author  makes 
upon  it: 

"Ruth  and  Amy  were  sisters,  and  lived 
in  Pennsylvania,  In  early  spring,  as  the 
violets  began  to  bloom,  they  were  playing 
in  a  meadow  near  their  father's  house. 
They  both  happened  at  the  same  time  to 
see  a  violet  before  them.  Both  ran  to  it. 
Ruth,  the  eldest  sister,  came  to  it  first, 
and  plucked  it.  Amy  was  Angry  and 
cried  out,  'I  saw  it  first,  and  it  belongs  to 
ma'  'No,  it  is  not  yours;  it  is  mine,' 
said  Ruth;  'for  I  saw  it  as  soon  as  you 
did,  and  I  got  to  it  first,  and  plucked  it: 
so  I  have  got  it,  and  you  shall  not  have 
it.'  Amy  was  quite  furious,  snatched  at 
the  flower,  and  struck  her  sister.  Then 
Ruth  became  angiy,  and  struck  Amy. 
So  they  fought  about  it,  and  screamed, 
and  beat  each  other.  Their  mother 
heard  them,  and  came  to  see  what  was 
the  matter.  She  found  her  little  daughters 
tearing  and  beating  each  other. 

'What  does  thia  mean?'  asked  the 
mother. 

'Ruth  got  my  flower,'  said  Amy. 

'No,  I  did  not,  mother,'  said  Ruth. 
'It  was  mine.  I  saw  it  first,  and  plucked 
it.' 

'But  where  is  the  flower?'  asked  their 
mother. 

"Lo!  it  had  been  torn  to  pieces  in  the 
fight!  Thus  each  claimed  the  flower  by 
right  of  first  discovery;  and  in  fighting  to 
decide  who  saw  it  first,  and  who  should 
have  it,  both  lost  it! 

"How  could  this  fight  have  been  pre- 
vented, and  the  sweet  violet,  and  tiie 
sweeter  spirit  of  sisterly  love  and  affec- 
tion, been  preserved?  Ruth  said  i^e  saw 
it  first,  and  claimed  it.  Amy  said  Ehe 
saw  it  first,  and  claimed  it.  Now,  though 
Ruth  had  the  violet  in  her  hand,  if,  when 
Amy  said,  'It  is  mine — I  saw  it  first — ^I 
will  have  it,'  Ruth  had  said  to  her, 
'Sister,  if  you  think  the  pretty  flower  is 

Jrours,  you  may  have  it;  I  should  rather 
et  you  have  it  than  keep  it  myself;  I 
would  rather  have  your  love  than  all  the 


flowers  that  grow,'  would  there  hare  been 
any  fight — any  coldness  or  onkindness 
between  the  sisters?  None.  They  would 
saved  their  sisterly  affection  from  so  rude 
a  shock,  and  the  sweet  violet  too;  and 
Amy  would  not  have  cared  whether  the 
flower  had  been  in  her  sister's  hand  or  in 
her  own.  She  would  have  enjoyed  it  just 
as  much — nay,  more — ^had  it  been  in  her 
sister's.  The  sweet  and  pretty  flower  be- 
longed to  Him  who  made  it.  God  made 
it  to  delight  the  two  sisters.  How  wicked 
in  them  to  get  angry  and  to  fight  about 
it! 

"Our  heavenly  Father  made  the  earth, 
and  all  the  beautiful  things  thai  adorn  it 
They  are  all  his.  He  invites  all  his  child- 
ren to  come  and  enjoy  them.  We  admire 
them;  we  see  that  there  is  more  than 
enough  for  all;  and  it  would  aeem  that, 
as  (£ildren  of  a  common  Father,  we 
might  look  at  them,  and  use  and  enjoy 
them,  in  love  and  peace.  Tet  as  soon  as 
we  see  the  beautiful  things  our  Father 
has  laid  before  us,  to  please  us  and  make 
us  happy  in  his  love,  and  in  each  other's 
love,  we  begin  to  fight  for  them,  as  Ruth 
and  Amy  did  for  the  pretty  violet. 

"Last  evening  1  supped  with  Lydk^ 
father  and  mother.  Before  supper,  Lydia, 
her  parents,  and  myself,  were  sitting  in 
the  room  t<^ther,  and  her  little  bcoSier 
Oliver  was  out  in  the  yard  drawing  his 
cart  about.  Their  mother  went  oat  and 
brought  in  some  peaches,  a  few  of  wfaidi 
were  large  red-cheeked  rare-ripes,  the 
rest  small  ordinary  peaches.  The  father 
handed  me  one  of  the  rare-ripes,  gave  one 
to  the  mother,  and  then  one  of  the  best 
to  his  little  daughter,  who  was  eight  years 
old.  He  then  took  one  of  the  smaller 
ones  and  gave  it  to  Lydia,  and  told  her 
to  give  it  to  her  brother,  who  was  about 
four  years  old.  Lydia  went  out,  and  re- 
turned in  about  ten  minutes. 

'Did  you  give  your  brother  the  peadi 
I  sent  him!'  asked  her  father. 

'Lydia  blushed,  turned  away,  and  did 
not  answer. 

'Did  you  give  your  brother  the  peach  I 
sent  him?'  asked  her  father  again  a  little 
sharply. 

'No,  father,'  said  she,  'I  did  not  give 
him  that.' 

'What  did  you  do  with  it?'  he  asked. 

'I  ate  it,'  said  Lydia. 

'What!  did  you  not  give  your  iMrother 
any?'  asked  her  father. 

'Yes  I  did,  father,'  said  she;  'I  gave 
him  mine.' 
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^Why  did  ^ou  not  give  him  the  one  I 
told  you  to  give?'  ask^  her  father  rather 
sternly. 

'Beoauae,  father,'  said  Lydia,  'I 
thought  he  would  like  mine  better.' 

'But  you  ought  not  to  disobey  your 
father,'  said  he. 

'1  did  not  mean  to  be  disobedient, 
father,'  said  she;  and  her  bosom  began  to 
heave  and  her  lips  to  quiver. 

'But  you  were,  my  daughter,'  said 
he. 

'I  thought  you  would  not  be  dis- 
pleased with  me,  father,'  said  LydiA,  'If 
I  gave  my  brother  the  largest  peach;'  and 
the  tears  began  to  roll  down  her  cheeks. 

'But  I  wanted  you  to  have  the 
Iftrger,  *  said  her  father;  'you  are  older  and 
bi^[er  than  he  is.' 

'I  want  you  to  give  the  best  things  to 
my  brother!'  said  &e  noble  girl. 

'Why?'  asked  her  father,  scarcely  able 
to  contain  himself. 

'Because,'  answered  the  generous  sis- 
ter, 'I  love  him  so  dearly — I  always  feel 
happier  when  he  gets  the  best  things.' 

'You  are  right  my  precious  daughter,' 
said  her  &ther,  as  he  fondly  and  proudly 
folded  her  in  his  arms — 'you  are  right, 
and  you  may  be  certain  that  your  father 
can  never  be  displeased  with  you  for 
wishing  to  give  up  the  best  of  everything 
to  your  brother.  He  is  a  dear  little  boy, 
and  I  am  glad  you  love  him  so.  Do  you 
think  he  loves  you  as  well  as  you  love 
him?' 

'Yes,  father,'  said  the  girl,  'I  think  he 
does;  for  when  I  offered  him  the  larger 
peach,  he  would  not  take  it,  and  wanted 
me  to  keep  it;  and  it  was  a  good  while  be- 
fore I  could  get  him  to  take  it. ' " 

When  Mr.  Wright  had  concluded  this 
story,  he  asked  his  young  friends  if  they 
knew  Lydia  and  Oliver.  They  answered 
they  did.  "Did  you  ever  see  them  quar^ 
rel?*'  "No."  "Why  do  they  not  quar- 
rel?"^  Charles  and  James  hung  down  their 
lieads;  but  Jane  said,  "They  don't  quar- 
rel because  they  give  the  best  things  to 
each  other."  Jane  spoke  the  truth.  There 
^would  be  no  quaireUing  of  this  kind  if  we 
^were  as  happy  to  see  our  neighbor  well 
served  as  oiirselves.  And  were  this  the 
general  spirit,  no  one  would  need  to  have 
juiy  fear  of  being  partially  dealt  with,  for 
then  he  might  be  confident  that  h4s  in- 
^rests  were  as  safe  with  others  as  with 
li.imself.  It  is  the  spirit  dffiused  by  such 
means  that  is  important.  When  any 
jKiember  of  a  family  says  a  kind  thing  to 


the  rest,  oe  acts  with  a  greater  regard  to 
their  interests  than  his  own,  he  throws 
them  all  upon  the  exercise  of  their  best 
feelings.  He  produces,  as  it  were,  an 
atmosphere  of  kind  and  just  feeUnff, 
which  disposes  all  to  promote  each  others 
comfort.  On  the  contrary,  a  single  un- 
gracious word,  one  jealous  look,  wiU 
make  all  uneasy.  The  genial  feelings 
wither  and  shrink  up,  and  ihe  selfish  ones 
begin  to  rush  forth.  How  blessed  is  he 
who  can  bring  moral  sunshine  into  a 
house  bv  his  good  words  and  deeds;  or 
who,  when  the  inferior  feelings  have 
spoken  or  acted  in  others,  can  keep  away 
the  gathering  darkness  by  trying  to  over- 
come evil  with  good! 


^W^»####»M^ 


THE  PBIMITIV3  BABTE 


BY  C.  T.  BATSMAN,  A.  M. 

Number  Fou/r. 

The  next  great  era  in  earth's  history 
following  the  Devonian  is  the  Carbonifer- 
ous. As  we  have  seen,  the  earth  was 
gradually  verging  towards  its  present  con- 
dition. The  continents  were  beginning 
to  assume  considerable  dimensions,  the 
climate  was  moist  and  warm  over  all  the 
zones,  terrestrial  vegetation  was  growing 
more  and  more  luxuriant,  and  each  of  the 
four  great  classes  of  the  animal  world 
were  now  represented.  The  higher  orders 
of  plants  and  vertebrate  animals,  were 
still  waiting  for  the  slow  moving  ages  to 
bring  around  the  required  conditions  for 
their  existence.  Before  thev  could  have 
being  unnumbered  billions  of  tons  of  car- 
bon floating  in  the  humid  atmosphere 
must  be  solidified  and  deposited  in  the 
earth.  This  operation  would  subserve 
two  great  purposes,  purifyins  the  air  and 
lay  up  an  abundant  store  of  Fuel  for  some 
coming  creation  that  as  yet  only  existed 
in  the  Divine  mind.  The  Carboniferous 
age  is  divided  into  three  periods.  First, 
Subcarboniferous.  Second,  Carbonifer- 
ous. Third,  Permian.  The  first  was  a 
marine  preparatory  period  during  which 
there  were  great  subsidences  and  exten- 
sive seas  were  brought  into  a  condition 
for  limestone  depositions.  There  was 
also  a  great  diversity  and  profusion  of 
crinoidal  life.     The   limestone   of   this 
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period  was  oomposed  largely  of  their  re- 
maina.  Of  Bracluopoda,  the  genera  Spir- 
afer  and  Prodnctus  were  numerous,  of 
Cephalopoda  the  genera  Gonialites  and 
Nautilus  were  abundant.  Telachian  and 
Ganoid  fishes  still  had  full  sway  in  the 
world  of  waters.  The  once  wide-spread 
families  of  the  Tnlobites  are  reduced  to 
three  species.  Reptiles  of  Amphibian 
and  Batraohian  fam&ies  were  the  humble 
precursors  of  the  mighty  races  to  follow. 
The  second  period  was  an  age  of  many 
successive  changes;  emergenoes  and  sub^ 
mergences;  universal  veidure  and  wide- 
sprMd  desolations,  of  rising  waters,  of  ex- 
tensive marshes  and  jungles,  of  luxuriant 
forests  and  magnificent  foliage,  of  Acro- 
gens  and  Gymnosperms,  of  marsh-loving 
insects,  of  the  last  of  the  passing  race  of 
Trilobites.  Brachiopods  had  reached 
their  dimax  and  Grinoids  were  filling  the 
seas  with  stone  lillies.  Ganoids  and 
sharks  were  still  the  riders  of  the  deep. 
There  were  no  flowers  nor  honey-loving 
insects,  no  birds  to  flutter  in  the  dense 
damp  forests  or  make  music  in  their 
solemn  shade,  no  mammals  to  give  life  and 
animation  to  the  verdant  wilds.  Let  us 
go  back  in  imagination  and  gaze  upon 
one  of  those  carboniferous  forests.  It  is 
a  vast  fresh  water  marsh.  Here  it  is  soft 
and  miry,  there  the  shallow  pool  half 
covered  with  floating  verdure  gleams 
forth.  Those  huffe  trees  eighty  feet  high 
are  Lycopodia.  Tney  resemble  the  ground 
pine  of  our  damp  woods,  but  how  much 
larger  and  grander  their  proportions.  See 
those  luxuriant  ferns!  Some  of  them  rise 
into  the  air  like  tall  trees  with  their  wide 
branchhig  fronds.  There  are  the  Cala- 
mites  widi  their  jointed  stems  rising  like 
carved  pillars  among  the  tinned  masses  of 
verdure.  Here  the  Sigillana  wave  their 
lofty  cones  in  the  breeze,  and  there  the 
Equiseta  raise  their  humbler  heads  above 
the  miry  depths.  What  a  wonderful 
scene  of  exuberant  vegetation.  How 
different  from  anything  that  we  have  ever 
seen  before.  Not  a  fomiliar  leaf,  shrub, 
or  tree,  in  the  hundreds  of  species  that 
clothe  the  Carboniferous  landscape.  The 
heavy  damp  air  is  unbroken  by  any  sound 
of  bird  or  beast,  save  the  dismal  croaking 
of  some  sluggish  batrachian  crawling 
through  the  dark  foliage,  or  plunging 
into  some  miry  pool.  But  how  is  this  to 
become  a  coal-bed?  The  land  aud  the 
atmosphere  have  been  to  work  for  ages. 
These  wide  marshes  are  covered  with  a 
pulpy  mass  of  half  decayed  vegetation 


many  feet  in  depth.  The  sea  moat  now 
come  in  and  do  its  share  of  the  woric.  A 
gradual  subsidence  takes  place.  The  sea 
rolls  its  briny  waves  over  the  graves  of 
the  vegetable  world.  It  lays  down  laver 
after  layer  of  sand  and  pebblea,  or  oKgula- 
ceous  mud,  or  perhaps  it  beoomee  a  deep 
and  quiet  body  of  water  where  coraU, 
crinoids  and  other  forma  of  marine  life 
flourish  and  decay  until  the  aea-bottom 
becomes  the  tomb  of  myriads  of  lime-pro- 
dudng  animals,  and  limestone  ia  the  re* 
suit.  Under  tiie  superincumbent  pres- 
sure of  the  sea  and  its  deposits,  the  boried 
vegetation  finally  beocnnes  coaL^  The 
amount  of  pressure,  the  length  of  iU  con- 
tinuance, and  the  intensity  of  the  earth's 
internal  heat,  will  determine  the  kind  of 
coal.  There  are  two  principal  kinds  of 
coal — Anthracite  and  Bituminona.  An- 
thracite is  coal  deprived  of  ita  volatile 
matter  by  heat  and  pressure.  There  are 
very  many  varieties  between  the  true 
Anthracite  and  what  may  be  called  Bitu* 
minous.  Cannel  is  a  very  hard  compaoi 
bituminous  coal.  Lignite  is  a  soft  brown 
coal  which  often  contains  wood  only  par- 
tially carbonized.  All  minesal  oeal, 
however,  is  of  the  same  nature,  vis:  osr- 
bon  drawn  from  the  air  by  vegetation  and 
preserved  from  decay  by  water  and  alowly 
carbonized  under  pressure.  Vegetatkm 
on  dry  land  falls  to  the  earth  and  decom- 
poses, while  the  carbon  is  mainly  restored 
to  the  atmosphere,  hence,  the  moat  lux- 
uriant vegetation  may  flourish  for  centu- 
ries and  leave  scarce  a  trace  of  ita  ezia- 
tence.  Coal  beds  are  often  oontiaaona 
over  large  areas.  In  other  cases  they  thin 
out  and  disappear,  or  have  been  broken 
up  and  worn  away  by  volcanic  and  de- 
nuding agencies.  Usually  there  are  many 
beds  lying  one  above  another,  being  aej^ 
arated  by  intervening  layers  of  rook.  At 
Jeggins,  Nova  Scotia,  the  number  of  ooal 
seams  and  dirt  beds  is  seventy-six,  mak- 
ing a  deposit  of  nearly  15,000  feet  in 
thickness.  Hence,  there  must  have  beeo 
at  this  place  during  this  era,  aeventy-ais 
changes  from  green  field  to  ocean.  The 
thickness  of  coal  beds  vary  from  thoM 
having  a  mere  trace  of  coal  to  thirty  oi 
forty  feet.  There  are  about  fifty  aeams  in 
the  basin  of  the  Schuylkill,  Pa.,  twentr- 
five  of  which  exceed  three  feet  in  thick- 
ness.* The  mammoth  vein  at  Wilkesbaire, 
Pa.,  has  a  thickness  of  near  thirty  feel 
At  Picton,  Nova  Scotia,  one  of  the  bedi 
has  a  thickness  of  near  i<yrtj  feet.  Min- 
eral coal  has  been  found  in  nearly  afi 
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parte  of  the  world,  but  North  America 
leads  all  the  continents  in  the  richness 
of  her  coal  fields.     Great  Britain  has  12,- 
000  square  miles  of  coal  fields,  Uie  conti- 
nent of  Europe  about  10,000  square  miles. 
The  Nova  Scotia  and  New    Brunswick 
fields  about  8,000  square  miles,   while 
United  States  has  an  area  of  more  than 
200,000  square  miles  of  coal  land.     The 
third   period-called    Permian   from  the 
province  of  Perm,  in  Russia,   which  is 
oovered  by  this  formation,  doses  up  the 
Carboniferous  age.     It  seemed  to  be  a 
transition  era  in  which  many  of  tiie  con- 
ditions of  the  previous  period  were  con- 
tinned.     Both  plant  and  animal  Ufe,  with 
the  addition  of  a  few  new  species,  were 
mnch  the  same.  Permian  roclu  are  found 
oTerlying  considerable  areas  between  the 
MimwMippi  and  the  Rocky  mountains. 
The  Permian   also  closed  up    PakBzoic 
time.     The  transition  from  the  Palsazdic 
to  the  Mesazoic  is  strangely  marked  in 
Geological  history;  first,  by  a  complete 
extermination  of  existing  Ufe,  second,  by 
ma  extinction  of  several  of  the  great  Pal- 
nsoic  genera,  the  decline  of  others,  and 
many  changes  in  the  character  of  life; 
third,  by  frequent  upheavals,  foldings  and 
orystalizations    of    ancient    formations, 
fonrth,  the  uplifting  of  mountain  ranges, 
making  great  changes  in  earth's  topo- 
graphy.    At  this  time  nine-tenths  of  all 
existing  rock  had  been  formed.     By  the 
orystalization  of  rocks,  the  metals  were 
oollected  in  veins — ^immense    stores    of 
ooal  had  been  laid  up  for  future  use,  and 
earth  was  now  ready  for  another  great 
step  in  her  onward  course. 


■*M»##//###»M%. 


A  OBT  OF  PAIN. 

BY  ANTHOKY  W.  TROBOLD. 

^'LiOHT  of  the  world!     Why  is  there  all 

this  sadness? 

What  is  the  mystery  of  Thy  dear  love. 

That  we  so  seldom  taste  the  heavenly 

gladness, 

So  slowly  lift  our  hearts  to  Thee  above? 

^'Whymust  we  watch  the  rosy  morning 
breaking. 
Yet  not  for  us,  who  in  our  pain  do  lie? 
Why  must  we  part  from  those  whom  Thou 
art  taking? 
So  dear,  that  in  their  death  we  seem  to 
die. 
Bee.  3. 


"How  can  we  sow,  who  never  see  the 
reaping? 
How  can  we  pray  with  hearts  so  full  of 
sin? 
Blessed  the  souls,  who  safe  in  Thee  are 
sleeping, 
No  strength  of  ours  can  hope  that  goal 
to  win." 

And  who  are  ye,  to  raise  this  loud  com- 
plaining 
Up  to  the  Throne,  where  holy  angels 
bend. 
Where  saints  in  light  (God's  love  their 
lips  constraining) 
To  One  Unseen  Uieir  mighty  anthems 
send? 

What  skUl  of  yours  can  summon  o'er  the 
ocean, 
The  gathering  blackness,  or  the  whispe- 
ring breeze? 
How  march  the  planets  in  their  stately 
motion? 
How  breathes  the  Spring   upon    the 
greening  trees? 

Jehovah's  path  is  on  the  dark'ning  waters: 
When  Grod  is  silent,  man  indeed  is 
blind; 
Tet  this  His  message  to  his  sons  and 
daughters — 
Me,  if  ye  humbly  seek,  shall  find. 

For  God  is  light!    No  clouds  with  Him 
are  dwelling. 
Who  in  His  Christ  is  fully  reoonoiled. 
Faith  in  His  love  will  soothe  the  heart's 
I    rebelling: 
Where  Qod  is  Father,  safe  must  be  the 
cluld. 

Ours  is  a  pleasant  world,  and  we  should 
love  it, 
Oh,  far  too  well,  if  all  were  smooth  and 
bright; 
Because  its  treasures  we  are  apt  to  covet, 
The  best  we  have  must  vanish  out  of 
sight. 

We  weep  to-day  that  we  may  smile  to- 
morrow; 
Now  we  are  weak,  that  He  may  make 
us  strong. 
He  drank  it  fint,  who  mixed  our  cup  of 
sorrow. 
Soon  shall  we  learn  to  sing  the  con- 
queror's song. 
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In  which  the  Lord's  elect  shall  glitter 
there; 
No  passing  oload  shall  dim  their  look  of 
brightness, 
No  thorns  of  life  their  bridal  garment 
tear. 

And  if  the  thought  should  set  your  heart 
an  aching, 
"We  are  not  yet  arrived  at  our  home: 
Before  we  find  eurselTes  that  joy  partak- 
ing, 
We  may  have  many  weary  miles  to 
roam." 

''Abide  in  me."  Redemption  is  the  story 
Of  helpless  sinners  saved  by  grace  de- 
vine; 
And  all  will  say  who  wear  that  crown  of 

glory, 
"Through    God*s    eternal    love    this 
crown  is  mine." 


**iM^^^^^^^ 


The 


Xmpress  Josephine,  and  her 
Daughter  Eortense. 

As  THS  leaves  of  autumn  began  to  fall, 
Josephine,  who  had  be^n  slowly  recover- 
ing m>m  the  effects  of  the  accident,  left 
Plombieres  and  took  up  her  residence  at 
MalmaLson.  Napoleon  was  absent  in 
Bgypt  about  eighteen  months.  During 
the  winter  and  the  ensuing  summer,  Jo- 
sephine remained  with  Hortense,  and 
several  other  ladies,  who  composed  her 
most  agreeable  household,  in  this  beauti- 
ful retreat  The  celebrity  of  Napoleon 
surrounded  them  with  friends,  and  that 
elegant  mansion  was  the  resort  of  the 
most  illustrious  in  rank  and  intellect. 
Napoleon,  who  had  ever  a  spice  of  jeal- 
ousy in  his  nature,  had  every  thing  re- 
ported to  him  which  occurred  at  Malmai- 
son.  He  was  informed  respecting  all  the 
guests  who  visited  the  chateau,  and  of  the 
conversation  which  passed  in  every  inter- 
view. 

Hortense  was  a  lively  girl  of  fifteen, 
and  the  time  hung  rather  heavily  upon 
her  hands.  She  amused  herself  in  play- 
ing all  manner  of  pranks  upon  a  very 
singular  valet  de  chambre,  by  the  name 
of  Carrat,  whom  her  mother  had  brought 


from  Italy.  This  man  was  very  timid 
and  eccentric,  but,  with  most  enthusias- 
tic devotion  attached  to  the  service  of  Jo- 
sephine. 

One  evening  Carrat  received  orders  to 
attend  Madame  Bonaparte  and  several 
ladies  who  were  with  her  in  their  twilight 
walk  through  the  magnificent  park  be- 
longing to  the  estate.  Oairat,  ever  de- 
lighted with  an  opportunity  to  display  his 
attachment  to  his  kind  mistress,  obeyed 
with  great  alacrity.  No  ladies  in  peril 
could  desire  a  more  valiant  knight-emnt 
than  the  vaunting  little  Italian  assumed 
to  be.  They  had  not  advanced  Hr  into 
the  somber  shadows  of  the  grove  when 
they  saw,  solemnly  emer{png  £rom  the  ob- 
scurity, a  tall  specter  in  its  winding-sheet 
The  fearful  apparition  approached  the 
party,  when  the  valet,  terrified  beyond 
all  power  of  self-control,  and  uttering  the 
mbst  frightful  shrieks,  abandoned  the 
ladies  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  ghost, 
and  fled.  The  phantom,  with  his  white 
drapery  fluttering  in  the  wind,  pursued 
him.  Soon  the  steps  of  the  affrighted 
valet  began  to  falter,  and  he  dropped 
upon  the  ground,  insensible,  in  a  fit 
Hortense,  who  had  been  perfectly  oon- 
vulsed  with  laughter  in  view  of  tl&e  tri- 
umphant success  of  her  experiment,  was 
now  correspondingly  alarmed.  The  ghost 
was  a  feUow-servant  of  Oairat,  who  had 
been  dressed  out  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  mischievous  Hortense. 

As  the  poor  man  recovered  without  any 
serious  injury  and  without  the  slightest 
diminution  of  his  excessive  vanity,  the 
fun-loving  Hortense  could  not  repress  her 
propensity  stiU  to  make  him  the  bntt  of 
her  practical  jokes.  It  was  a  defect  in 
her  character  that  she  could  find  pleasure 
in  this  nuschievous  kind  of  torment.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  this  trait  of  char- 
acter, which  appears  so  excusable  in  a 
mirthful  girl  of  fifteen,  was  the  cauae  of 
that  incessant  train  of  sorrows  which  sub- 
sequently embittered  her  whole  life. 
Oarrat  was  perfectly  devoted  to  Jose- 
phine; Hortense  was  his  torment. 

The  unlucky  valet  occupied  a  sleeping- 
room  separated  from  another  only  by  a 
thin  deal  partition.  A  hole  was  made 
through  this,  and  a  pail  of  water  so  sus- 
pended in  equilibrium  over  the  pillow  of 
the  victim,  that  by  drawing  a  cord  the 
whole  contents  woiiM  be  emptied  upon 
Ms  head.  The  supports  of  the  bedstead 
had  also  been  removed,  so  that  the  whole 
fabric  would  fall  as  soon  as  any  weight 
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WM  plaoed  upon  it.  Oarrat,  among  his 
other  eooentricitioB,  was  ever  in  the  habit 
of  going  to  bed  without  a  light.  Matters 
being  thus  prepared,  Horteuse,  who  had 
employed  an  attendant  to  aid  her  in  her 
plans,  stood  in  an  adjoining  room  to  en- 
joy the  catastrophe. 

The  poor  man  entered  his  room,  and 
threw  himself  upon  his  pallet.  Down  it 
came  with  a  crash,  and  his  shriek  of  fright 
was  for  a  moment  drowned  in  the  inunda- 
tion of  water.  Hortense,  knowing  the 
almost  delirious  fear  which  the  puerile 
valet  had  of  reptiles,  cried,  ''Poor  man! 
poor  man!  what  will  he  do.  The  water 
was  full  of  toads."  Oarrat,  in  utter  dark- 
ness, drenched  with  cold  water,  and  over- 
whelmed in  the  ruins  of  his  bed  and  bed- 
ding, shrieked,  ''Murder!  help!  iire! 
drowning!"  while  Hortense  and  her  ac- 
complices enjoyed  his  ludicrous  terror. 
She  afterward  made  him  a  handsome 
present  as  a  compensation.  Hortense  was 
not  a  malicious  girl,  but,  like  many  others 
who  are  mirthful  and  thoughtless,  she 
found  a  strange  pleasure  in  teasing.  Jo- 
sephine's only  happiness  was  in  making 
others  happy.  "It  is  a  necessity  of  my 
heart,"  said  she,  "to  love  those  around 
me,  and  to  be  loved  by  them  in  return." 
How  much  more  noble  such  a  spirit! 

Hortense  is  invariably  described  as  an 
unusually  fascinating  woman.  She  had 
great  vivacity  of  mind,  and  displayed 
much  brilliance  of  conversational  powers. 
Her  person  was  finely  formed,  and  she 
inherited  much  of  the  graceful  demeanor 
which  so  signally  characterized  her  moth- 
er. She  was  naturally  amiable,  and  was 
richly  endowed  with  all  those  accomplish- 
ments which  enable  one  to  excel  in  the 
art  of  pleasing.  Louis,  more  than  any 
other  of  the  brothers,  most  strongly  re- 
sembled Napoleon.  He  was  a  very  hand- 
some man,  and  possessed  far  more  than 
ordinary  abilities.  Under  less  untoward 
circumstances  he  might  have  been  emi- 
nently happy.  Few  persons,  however, 
have  journeyed  along  the  path  of  life  un- 
der a  darker  cloud  than  that  which  ever 
idled  its  gloom  upon  the  footsteps  of  Louis 
and  Hortense. 

Among  the  various  attempts  which  had 
been  made  to  produce  alienation  between 
Napoleon  and  Josephine,  one  of  the  most 
atrocious  was  the  whispered  insinuation 
that  the  strong  affection  which  the  first 
oonaul  manifested  for  Hortense  was  a 
frailty  passion.  Napoleon  exhibited  in 
the  most  amiable  manner  his  qualities  as 


a  father,  in  the  frequent  correspondence 
he  carried  on  with  the  two  children  of 
Josephine,  in  the  interest  he  took  in  their 
studies,  and  in  the  solicitude  he  manifest- 
ed to  promote  their  best  welfare.  He 
loved  Hortense  as  if  she  had  been  his 
own  child.  Josephine  was  entirely  im- 
pregnable against  any  jealousy  to  be  in- 
troduced from  that  quarter,  and  a  peace- 
ful smile  was  her  only  reply  to  all  sudi 
insinuations.  Hortense  had  also  heard, 
and  had  utterly  disregarded,  these 
rumors.  The  marriage  of  Hortense  to  a 
brother  of  Napoleon  £id  entirely  silenced 
the  calumny,  and  it  was  soon  forgotten. 

Subsequently,  when  Hortense  had  be- 
come entirely  alienated  from  her  husband 
and  was  resolved  upon  a  senaration,  Jo- 
sephine did  every  thing  in  her  power  to 
dissuade  her  from  an  iMt  so  rash,  so  dis- 
graceful, so  ruinous  to  her  happiness. 
She  wrote  to  her  in  terms  of  the  most 
earnest  entreaty.  The  self-willed  queen, 
annoyed  by  these  remonstrances,  and  un- 
able to  reply  to  them,  ventured  to  inti- 
mate to  her  mother  that  perhaps  she  was 
not  entirely  disinterested  in  her  opposi- 
tion. In  meet  guarded  terms  she  sug- 
gested that  her  mother  had  heard  the 
groundless  accusation  of  Napoleon's  un- 
due fondness,  and  that  it  was  possible 
that  her  strong  opposition  to  the  separa- 
tion of  Hortense  &om  her  husband  might 
originate  in  the  fear  that  Hortense  might 
become,  in  seme  degree,  her  rival  in  the 
affections  of  Napoleon.  Josephine  very 
promptly  and  energetically  replied: 

"You  have  misunderstood  me  entirely, 
my  child.  There  is  nothing  equivocal  m 
my  words,  as  there  can  not  exist  an  un- 
candid  sentiment  in  my  heart.  How 
could  you  imagine  that  I  could  partici- 
pate in  opinions  so  ridiculous  and  so  ma- 
licious? No,  Hortense,  you  do  not  think 
that  I  believe  you  to  be  my  rival  We 
do,  indeed,  both  reign  in  the  same  heart, 
though  by  very  different,  yet  by  equally 
sacr^  rights.  And  they  who,  in  the  af- 
fection which  my  husband  manifests  for 
you,  have  pretended  to  discover  other 
sentiments  than  those  of  a  parent  and  a 
friend,  know  not  his  soul.  His  mind  is 
too  elevated  above  that  of  the  vulgar  to 
be  ever  accessible  to  unworthy  passions. 
The  passion  of  glory,  if  you  wiU,  engrosses 
him  too  entirely  for  our  repose;  but  glory, 
at  least,  inspires  nothing  which  is  vile. 
Such  is  my  profession  of  faith  respecting 
Napoleon.  I  make  this  confession  to  you 
in  all  sincerity,  that  I  may  allay  your  in- 
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quietudes.  Wheu  I  reoommended  you  to 
love,  or,  fkt  least,  not  to  repulse  Louis,  I 
spoke  to  you  in  my  character  of  an  ex- 
perienced wife,  an  attentive  mother,  and 
a  tender  friend,  and  in  this  threefold  re- 
lation do  I  now  embrace  you." 


-^^n^'M^VWVWW** 


TEE  OONTBAST. 


BY   MBS.  LYDIA  JANB  PIEBSON. 

The  village  was  all  astir.  Men,  wo- 
men and  children  were  moving  about 
with  grave  and  anxious  £EU)es.  All 
business  was  suspended ;  and  a  specta- 
tor would  have  understood  that  the 
community  had  suffered  some  general 
calamity.  The  great  man  of  the  vil- 
lage had  died  of  apoplexy,  induced  by 
luxurious  living  and  indolent  habits. 
He  had  died ;  and  this  was  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  his  funeral. 

At  twelve  o'clock  the  procession 
formed.  First  came  the  clergy  of  the 
various  denominations,  in  their  long, 
white  scarfs,  ornamented  with  rosettes 
of  white  crape  and  ribbon  ;  then  came 
the  hearse,  in  its  dismal  pomp,  drawn 
by  two  coal-black  horses.  Aiter  the 
hearse  came  the  coach  of  the  deceased, 
drawn  also  by  black  horses,  all  covered 
with  crape,  and  guided  by  reins  wound 
with  the  same  badges  of  mourning. 

Within  the  carriage  were  the  widow 
and  her  sister,  a  nephew  and  a  niece ; 
children  she  had  none.  Doubtless  they 
were  weeping,  though,  enclosed  in  the 
carriage,  and  shrouded  in  their  crape, 
their  tears  were  not  exposed  to  the 
public  eye.  Then  followed  the  more 
distant  relatives,  and  the  invited 
Mourners,  all  in  sable,  and  moving 
in  due  solemnity  and  decorum.  The 
villagers  had  all  foi|;otten  the  noon-day 
meal;  and  numbers  fell  in  with  the 
procession,  while  others  occupied  doors 
and  windows,  peeping  at  the  pageant 
from  behind  white  kerchiefis,  which 
they  held  to  their  fietces,  that  the  mourn- 


ers might  observe  their  sympathy. 
But  the  mourners  observed  them  not ; 
and,  had  it  been  otherwise,  they  would 
have  understood  the  worth  of  such 
sympathy ;  for  how  could  people  feel 
genuine  sorrow  for  those  who  had  nevor 
aided  or  befriended  them  or  theira,  efven 
by  one  kind  word.  But  he  had  been 
a  rich  man;  and  his  family  was  bitterfy 
bereaved,  much  to  be  pitied ;  so  saftd 
the  villagers. 

And  who  was  the  man  whose  death 
was  so  universally  lamented  1    He  was 
who  came  to  America  as 


agent  for  a  company  of  Holland   land- 
holders.    He  so  managed  the  basanesB 
of  the  company  that  his  profits,  to- 
gether with  his  salary,  enabled  him  to 
live  sumptuously,  and  to  build  a  splen- 
did mansion,   in  which    he   lived  in 
haughty  exdusiveness,  holding  no  more 
£Bkmiiiar  intercourse  with  the  viUa^en 
than  a  Persian   monarch  of  old  held 
with  his  subjects.     His  wife  was  equal- 
ly  reserved  and   exclusive;  and,   ex- 
cepting their  relatives,  none  in  the  ril- 
lage  saw  the  interior  of  her  dwelling. 
His  physicians  warned  him  that>  un- 
less he  abistained  from  wine  and  brandy, 
and  his  luxurious  living,  he  would  not 
long  survive ;  but  he  could  not  demy 
his  appetite,   and  so  he  died,  leavinjg 
his  childlees   widow    mistress  of   his 
laige  fortune,  and  sole  possessor  of  his 
spacious  mansion  and  fertile  fann. 

And  all  the  village  mourned  for  him, 
and  lamented  for  the  bereaved  widow 
and  her  relatives. 

The  mournful  pageant  was  ended. 
The  mourners  were  comforting  their 
hearts  with  wine  and  feasting;  and 
now  another  funeral  is  moving  to  the 
city  of  the  dead.  The  coffin  is  borne 
upon  a  bier,  by  four  men  in  laborer's 
dresses ;  and  it  is  well  for  them  that 
the  poor,  attenuated  form  is  no  nM»re 
of  a  burden ;  for  there  are  none  to  re- 
lieve them,  by  taking  the  bier,  in  toni, 
from  their  weary  shoulders.  The 
widow,  humbly  clad  in  black,  leading  a 
girl  of  twelve  years,  who  wept  aloud, 
and  staggered  as  she  walked,  was  fol- 
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lowed  by  two  young  boys,  sobbing  and 
tirambling,  and  a  few  poor  women  and 
children,  sowed  the  way  with  tears. 
The  villagers  looked  indifferently  on 
the  procession  ;  and  those  who  met  it 
harried  past,  almost  withoat  a  decent 
greeting. 

''  He  was  a  poor  painter,  whom  no- 
body had  patroniaed.  He  had  been  a 
long  time  ill ;  and  his  wife  had  main- 
tained him  and  his  children  by  her  la- 
bor. Her  task  wonld  be  lighter  now 
that  she  had  him  no  longer  to  nurse 
and  provide  for.  It  was  a  folly  in  her 
to  weep."    So  said  the  villagers. 

And  who  was  he  ?  The  son  of  a 
widow,  who  had  brought  up  her  boy  in 
the  fear  and  love  of  Gk)d,  and  denied 
herself  every  luxury,  to  give  him  the 
means  of  acquiring  an  education.  But 
the  boy  was  gifted  with  an  extraordi- 
nary genius  for  painting.  With  him  it 
was  not  an  art,  but  an  instinct  In 
childhood  he  would  sketch  a  landscape, 
with  its  buildings  and  living  creatures, 
so  truthfully  that  the  beholder  could 
hardly  believe  that  he  was  looking  up- 
on a  painted  canva&  Next,  he  execu- 
ted portraits  in  which  the  spirit  of  the 
ori^nal  seemed  living  in  beauty,  affec- 
tion, joy  or  sorrow.  His  soul  worship- 
ped the  beautiful ;  and,  to  transfer  idl 
that  was  lovely  to  his  animated  canvas, 
was  a  delight  which  absorbed  all  his 
mighty  mind.  His  mother  lamented 
his  in&ktuated  devotion  to  his  pencil,  as 
she  foresaw  that  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  his  attaining  to  wealth,  or  even 
oompetence,  by  its  exercise,  must  be,  to 
a  spirit  delicately  and  sensitively  con- 
stituted, like  his,  utterably  insuperable. 
She  represented  to  him  that,  unless 
some  fortunate  casualty  should  give  his 
name  celebrity,  he  might  starve  in  the 
midst  of  his  pictures,  excellent  and  life- 
like though  they  might  be. 

He  listened,  and  believed  her  words ; 
for  he  was  docUe  and  affectionate.  He 
forsook  the  pencil,  and  studied  law. 
He  became  very  learned ;  but  his  spirit 
was  too  gentle,  too  diffident,  too  loving 
and  too  truth^  for  the  practice  of  a 


profession  which  requires  moral  cour- 
age, self-confidence,  recklessness  of 
wounding  the  feelings  of  others,  and 
an  ability  to  contend  earnestly,  and 
with  subtle  argument,  that  fiEklsehood  is 
truth,  and  that  guilt  is  innocence,  that 
truth  is  falsehood,  and  that  innocence 
isL  guilt.  Having  made  a  few  unsuc- 
cessful efforts,  he  became  utterly  dis- 
gusted with  the  legal  profession ;  and, 
having  on  hand  a  beautiful  painting, 
he  ventured  to  put  it  up  at  an  exhiln- 
tion.  It  was  enthusiastically  admired ; 
indeed,  its  truthfulness  and  glowing 
magnificence  wholly  eclipsed  all  those 
amongst  which  it  was  exhibited,  catch- 
ing every  eye,  and  fixing  every  spirit 
in  wonder  and  delight  The  young 
painter  was  sought  out,  courted,  ap- 
plauded, deferred  to — in  short,  made  a 
lion  of  for  a  few  days ;  and,  what  was 
of  infinitely  more  importance  to  him, 
several  of  the  upper  ten  thousand 
sat  to  him  for  their  portraits.  Elated, 
as  conscious  genius,  when  it  finds  it- 
self appreciated,  usually  is,  Mr.  Mor- 
ton now  ventured  to  enter  the  marriage 
state,  with  one  whom  he  had  long  wor- 
shipped as  the  most  beautiful  of  earth's 
angels.  She  was  faultless  in  form,  and 
pure  of  hearty  affectionate,  and  depend- 
ent j  and  she  looked  up  to  Charles 
Morton  as  a  being  superior  to  all  else 
who  walked  in  the  image  of  the  Crea- 
tor. But  beauty  and  fervent  love  were 
all  she  brought  him.  She  had  no  mind. 
She  could  listen  to  his  words,  she  could 
look  upon  his  works,  and  admire  and 
worship.  She  could  rejoice  in  all  his 
joy ;  and,  in  his  hours  of  sadness,  she 
could  twine  her  beautiful  arms  about 
his  neck  and  weep ;  but  this  was  alL 
She  had  not  strength  of  mind  to  sus- 
tain and  counsel  him  in  adversity ;  she 
had  not  energy  to  share  his  burden, 
and  lead  him  on  to  affluence  and  honor. 
She  was  to  him  Hke  the  babe  on  its 
mother^s  bosom — very  dear  and  pre- 
cious, but  still  a  burden  and  a  care.  If 
he  had  been  wealthy,  he  might  never 
have  felt  this ;  but  he  who  is  to  wrest 
fame  or  competence  from  the  cold  and 
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jealouB  world,  shotild  be  joked  with 
one  who  can  walk  beside  Mm,  and  aid 
him  in  his  efibrte,  not  one  whom  he 
must  carry  in  his  arms,  and  soothe  ever 
with  caresses. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  commenced 
housekeeping  in  a  genteel  though  un- 
ostentatious manner,  as  befitted  his 
present  condition  and  hopes  for  the  fu- 
ture ;  and,  for  a  while,  they  were  per- 
fectly happy.  His  pictures  were  true 
to  nature  ;  none  could  mistake  the  like- 
ness. But,  alas  I  they  were  too  true, 
and  the  unmistakable  likeness  was  their 
greatest  fault  Vanity  was  offended, 
because  the  picture  did  not  possess  the 
ideal  charms  with  which  it  had  invested 
itself.  The  lover  was  offended,  because 
the  image  of  his  idol  lacked  the 
witching  graces  with  which  his  fancy 
had  invested  her.  The  mother  could 
not  look  complacently  on  the  unffatter- 
ed  representations  of  her  vacant-£eu)ed 
darlings ;  and  the  child,  whose  pride  it 
had  been  to  say,  '*  I  am  very  much  like 
my  father  or  mother,"  would  not  find 
pleasure  in  contemplating  the  picture 
which  was  not  beautiful;  and  still 
every  portrait  was  universally  declared 
to  be  a  perfect  likeness.  But  he,  in 
his  simplicity,  imagined  that  truthful- 
ness was  the  greatest  merit  which  a 
portrait  could  possess ;  and,  when  some 
of  his  very  best  were  left  uncalled  for, 
to  grace  his  otherwise  solitary  studio, 
and  when  others  were  removed  from 
the  piu-lors  in  which  his  once  enthusi- 
astic Mends  had  placed  them,  and  he 
found  himself  neglected,  avoided,  con- 
temptuously treated,  he  sought,  in  vain 
to  divine  the  cause,  never  once  suspect- 
ing the  truth. 

With  neglect  came  poverty;  and 
wounded  sensibility  chafed  the  spirit, 
and  undermined  the  health.  At  length 
"  poor  Morton  "  left  his  native  place, 
broken  in  health,  fortune  and  spirit ; 
came  to  our  village,  took  possession  of 
a  humble  dwelling,  and  earned  a  sub- 
sistence for  his  family,  by  serving  as  a 
merchant's  clerk.  In  his  little  parlor 
hung  portraits  of  his  wife  and  children ; 


and  several  of  our  wealthy  viUagers, 
who  saw  them,  entreated  him  to  resume 
'his  pencil ;  but  he  always  gave  a  de- 
cided refusal.  He  had  been  so  bitterij 
mortified,  so  cruelly  hurt,  that  ev«y 
solicitation  awakened  feelings  of  keen 
agony. 

His  poor  JuHa  was  content  with 
poverty,  so  she  but  shared  it  with  him; 
and  her  fervent^  faithful  love  was  very 
sweet  to  him,  and  rendered  her  the  ob- 
ject of  his  devoted  affection,  while  her 
ndghbors  clamored  against  her  indo- 
lence, her  slatternly  habits,  and  her 
childish  simplicity,  and  wondered  how 
a  man  like  Morton  could  have  patience 
with  such  a  worthless  housekeeper. 
Their  remarks  sometimes  reached  her 
ears ;  but  no  bitter  nor  vindictive  word 
ever  escaped  her  lips.  She  was  con- 
scious of  her  deficiencies,  but  had  not 
enei^  sufficient  to  attempt  a  reform. 

Thus  genius  and  truth,  which  shoold 
have  won  immortal  honors,  and  love 
and  sweetness,  which  should  hjive 
charmed  the  world,  were  neglected, 
condemned,  and  suffered  to  wither  in 
obscurity. 

The  Mortons  might  have  lived  com- 
fortably on  his  salary ;  but  the  neigh- 
bors said,  ''  they  were  so  improvident, 
giving  to  all  the  needy  as  long  as  they 
had  a  cent,  or  anything  in  the  house.** 

Consequently,  they  only  lived  horn 
day  to  day ;  but  many  of  the  sick,  the 
widows  and  the  orphan  children  pray- 
ed morning  and  evening  for  their  gen- 
erous benefactors.  But  Mr.  Morton 
was  evidently  dying  at  the  heart  The 
genius  which  found  no  employment  for 
its  vast  powers  was  consuming  his  lifa 
His  poor  Julia  saw  him  fadmg  away, 
and  clung  to  him  with  the  more  fer^ 
vent  devotion ;  ah !  if  her  pure,  waon 
heart  had  been  shrined  in  a  strong  and 
lofty  intellect,  it  would  have  been 
otherwise  with  him.  She  could  love 
him,  could  weep  and  rejoice  with  him, 
could  worship  hia  mighty  mind,  but 
she  could  not  understand  him  ;  there 
was  no  spiritual  sympathy  between 
them.     She  could   not  comprehmd  the 
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Teamings  of  his  soul,  and  wept  and 
wondered  that,  with  the  comforts  of 
life,  and  her  devoted  love,  he  conld  not 
be  contented  and  happy.  Many  a  time, 
when  he  sat  at  evening,  abstracted  and 
sad,  did  she  chide  him  affectionately, 
and  reproach  him  tenderly;  and  he 
'  wonld  strive  to  smile.  He  conld  not 
tell  her  how  his  heart  was  yearning  for 
the  communion  of  a  kindred  spirit ; 
that  would  have  been  cruel. 

Every  day  he  went  mechanically  to 
his  business,  performed  his  duty  punc- 
tually and  fidthfully,  and  returned  home 
at  evening  with  a  consciousness  of  hav- 
ing done  his  duty,  and  honestly  earned 
his  stipend.  But,  every  day  his  step 
was  more  feeble,  and  his  large  eyes 
'  gleamed  with  a  more  unnatural  luster, 
from  his  white,  thin  face.  Still,  his 
spirit  was  mighty,  and  his  heart  warm 
with  love.  He  never  complained  of 
his  lot ;  and  he  never  passed  carelessly 
by  any  one  who  was  wretched  or  des- 
titute. 

At  length  a  pestilential  disease  broke 
out  in  our  vOlage.  It  chose  its  vic- 
tims from  among  the  aged,  the  young 
children,  and  the  feeble  in  constitution. 
Many  had  died  and  been  quietly  buried, 
and  there  were  many  mourners — true, 
heart-stricken  mourners — ^not  such  as 
followed  the  hearse  of  the  great  man 
to  show  their  sympathy.  The  same 
day  on  which  the  rich  man  was  strick- 
en with  the  palsy,  which  terminated 
his  life,  Mr.  Morton  was  attacked  by 
the  prevalent  epidemic. 

"  Julia,"  he  said,  "  my  dear,  my 
beantifrd,  my  faithful  wife,  do  not  weep 
so,  poor  love  ;  we  know  that  our  God 
doeth  ail  things  well.  But  I  must 
leave  you,  dear,  alone  in  this  cold 
world.  The  thought  is  very  bitter  to 
me,  my  own.  Oh  !  that  we  could  all 
go  together,  Julia,  you  and  I,  and  our 
iair  children  !  The  world  would  not 
miss  us,  love  ;  and  the  angels  would  be 
joyftd  at  our  coming.  Oh !  Julia,  I 
am  near  heaven — heaven  !  where  the 
mind  is  unchained,  unchilled,  free  to 
to  unfold  all  its  powers,  to  act, 


and  to  rejoice  in  all  that  Qod  has  given 
it.  I  am  near  heaven ;  but  I  deem 
that  I  shall  feel  a  want  even  there,  un- 
til I  see  your  beautiful  face  amongst 
the  cherubim — the  spirits  that  are  all 
love.  You  will  come  to  me  ere  long. 
I  know  that  your  pure  and  loving  heart 
is  not  doomed  to  wither  many  years  in 
this  ungenial  clime.  You  will  soon 
come  to  me,  in  that  blessed  country 
where  there  is  no  fading,  no  disease, 
no  change,  no  parting.  Think,  love, 
how  blessed  we  shall  be,  when  we  shall 
no  longer  fear  want,  or  care,  or  dread, 
or  parting  and  death ;  and  then  all  our 
society  will  be  pure  and  beautiful,  and 
full  of  immortal  life  and  joy.  Juli% 
love,  you  would  not  keep  me  from  that 
holy  place,  and  yet  you  will  be  so  deso- 
late ;  and,  oh  !  I  fear  that  you  may 
lack  for  bread.  But  God,  who  is  able, 
has  promised  to  protect  you.  Trust  in 
him  always ;  he  will  not  forsake  you. 
Do  not  murmur  against  him,  because 
of  your  bereavement,  but  thank  him 
that  he  preserved  me  from  infidelity 
and  vice,  gave  me  a  ChristiAn's  hope  in 
his  salvation,  and  took  me  early  from 
this  world,  where,  beneath  the  beauty 
of  his  handiwork,  the  adversary  has  hid- 
den snares  and  agonies.  Be  calm,  love, 
and  let  me  enjoy  your  sweet  society,  as 
of  yore,  until  my  change  shall  come. 
Then  let  your  love  for  my  orphans  sus- 
tain you.  Live  for  their  luikes ;  and 
teach  them  to  love  God,  and  to  trust  in 
his  care  and  mercy.  I  know  that  you 
will  never  turn  away  from  the  miserar 
able.  You  can,  at  least,  give  them  a 
kind  and  pitying  word,  and  even  that 
will  come  to  their  hearts  like  a  bless- 
ing. You  will  do  good  to  all,  for  his 
sake  who  said  "  inasmuch  as  ye  have 
done  it  to  the  least  of  these,  my  breth- 
ren, ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 

Mr.  Morton  died,  and  it  was  his 
body  which  was  carried,  unattended,  to 
its  lowly  resting-place.  The  village, 
which  had  such  overflowing  sympathy 
for  the  widow  who  rode  in  her  costiy 
carriage,  and  returned  from  her  hus- 
band's grave  to  her  elegant  mansion. 
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where  plenty  rested  in  the  lap  of  luz- 
xuj,  and  servants  awaited  her  bidding, 
and  officious  friends  contended  which 
should  perform  every  office  of  kind- 
ness, had  no  pitying  tear  for  her  who 
walked,  sobbing  and  trembling,  behind 
the  coffin  of  her  only  earthly  friend — 
her  sole  support,  her  only  beloved,  and 
the  tender  father  of  her  now  desolate 
and  unprotected  children — who  return- 
ed, after  the  sods  were  laid  above  the 
only  heart  that  had  loved  her,  to  an 
humble  dwelling,  in  which  she  had  not 
even  a  loaf  of  bread,  or  a  solitary 
penny. 

Such  is  the  world,  and  thus  it  dis- 
cerns and  appreciates.  Who,  then, 
would  seek  its  applause  or  prize  its 
sympathy  1  Let  us,  then,  endeavor  to 
perform  our  duty,  and  be  cont^ited 
with  the  approbation  of  our  own  hearts, 
and  the  blessed  consciousness  of  the 
approval  of  him  who  seeth  not  as  man 
seetL 


'HHH^^^^HH^ 


BOaEB  HOLLAND. 


BT   CHARLOTTE    ELIZABETH. 

The  story  of  Holland  is  particularly 
interesting.  He  had  been  apprenticed 
to  a  merchant  tailor  in  London,  to 
whom  he  caused  no  small  trouble,  being 
a  most  wild  and  licentious  youth.  EQs 
early  training  had  been  evil,  and  all 
the  efforts  of  his  master  could  not 
break  his  dissipated  habits,  or  win  him 
from  courses  that  had  seemed  to  prom- 
ise any  end  rather  than  that  to  which 
God  called  him.  He  was  a  bigoted 
Romanist ;  given  to  revelling,  gamb- 
ling and  the  worst  company  ;  yet  find- 
ing him  perfectly  honest,  his  master 
still  trusted  him  with  his  accounts. 
One  day  having  received  for  him  a  sum 
of  thirty  pounds,  Holland  falling,  as 
he  usually  did,  into  bad  company,  lost 
every  groat  at  dice;  and  having  no 
possible  way  to  replace  it,  resolved  to 
escape  beyond  the  sea.  Having  thus 
made  up  his  mind,  he  went   home  very 


early  in  the  morning,  and  called  to  him 
a  servant  of  the  house  named  Elizsr 
beth,  a  steady  woman,  a  true  follower 
of  Christ,  who  had  never  failed  to  re- 
prove both  the  idolatrous  religion  and 
the  profligate  life  of  young  HoUand. 
He  said  to  her,  "  Elizabeth,  I  would  I 
had  followed  ihj  gentle  persuasioDS 
and  friendly  rebukes ;  whidi  if  I  had 
done  I  had  never  come  to  this  shame 
and  misery  which  I  am  now  fallen  into, 
for  this  night  have  I  lost  thirty  poands 
of  my  master's  money,  whidi  to  pay 
him  and  to  make  up  my  accounts  I  am 
not  able.  But  this  much  I  pray  you 
desire  my  mistress,  that  she  would  en- 
treat my  master  to  take .  this  note  of 
hand,  that  I  am  thus  much  indebted  to 
him,  and  if  I  be  ever  able  I  will  see 
him  paid  ;  desiring  him  that  the  mat- 
ter may  pass  in  silence,  and  tiiat  none 
of  my  kindred  or  friends  may  ever  un- 
derstand this  my  wicked  part  For  if 
it  should  come  to  my  father's  ean,  it 
would  bring  his  grey  hairs  oversoon  to 
the  grave."  He  was  then  depaiting, 
but  Elizabeth,  touched  with  pity  and 
led  by  the  spirit  of  God,  cned  out^ 
"  Stay,"  and  having  a  sum  of  money  in 
her  possession,  bequeathed  by  a  kins- 
man, she  ran  and  brought  thirty 
pounds,  saying,  "  Roger,  here  is  thu 
much  money,  I  will  let  thee  have  it^ 
and  I  will  keep  thy  bill.  But,  since 
I  do  this  much  for  thee,  to  help  thee, 
and  to  save  thy  honesty,  thou  ahalt 
•promise  me  to  r^use  all  loose  and  wild 
company,  all  swearing  and  unchaste 
talk  ;  and  if  ever  I  know  thee  to  play 
one  twelve-penoe  at  either  dice  or  cuds, 
then  will  I  show  this  bill  unto  thy 
master.  And,  furthermore,  thou  ahalt 
promise  me  to  resort  every  day  to  the 
lecture  at  All-hallows,  and  the  sermon 
at  Paul's  every  Sunday,  and  to  cast 
away  all  thy  books  of  papistiy  and 
vain  ballads,,  and  get  the  testament, 
and  book  of  service,  and  read  the  Scrip- 
tures with  reverence  and  fear,  calling 
unto  God  still  •  for  his  grace  to  direct 
thee  in  His  truth.  And  pray  onto 
God  fervently,  desiring  him  to  pardon 
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thy  fonner  offenoen,  and  not  to  remem- 
ber the  sing  of  thy  youth,  and  ever  be 
afraid  to  break  his  laws,  or  offend  his 
majesty.  Then  shall  God  keep  thee, 
and  send  thee  thy  heaart's  desire." 

Who  can  avoid  being  touched  by 
this  lovely  instance  of  Christian  bounty 
in  an  humble  servant-maid )  There  is 
one  point  in  it  where  we  desire  to  pause 
and  gather  an  important  lesson.  In 
our  day  it  is  not  unfrequent,  particular- 
ly in  Ireland,  to  hear  the  reipark  made 
by  Protestants,  that  they  cannot  ac- 
company their  charitable  alms  to  the 
poor  Romanists  by  the  better  gift  of 
spiritual  instruction,  because  they 
might  lay  themselves  open  to  the  charge 
of  bribing  them  to  renounce  their  re- 
ligion. That  such  accusation  will  be 
brought  by  God's  enemies  is  certain  ; 
bat  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  Chris- 
tian, in  doing  his  Master's  work,  must 
pass  through  good  report  and  evil  re- 
port too.  Now,  we  have  seen  in  this 
instance  that  Elizabeth  used  the  des- 
perate state  from  which  young  Holland 
could  only  be  delivered  by  her  bounty, 
as  a  means  to  bring  him  from  popery, 
and  even  to  make  him  attend  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  in  her  parish 
church  j  for  this  took  place  in  Ed- 
ward's reigftv  Whether  or  no  God 
blessed  the  act  to  the  object  of  her  gen- 
erous and  faithful  efforts,  let  the  sequel 
of  the  story  show.  And  may  it  sink 
deep  into  the  hearts  of  those  who  fear 
to  make  God's  temporal  gifts  a  means 
for  bringing  the  poor  and  needy  to  hear 
the  joyful  sound  of  his  gospel  1 

Ruger  Holland  promised,  and  ful- 
filled it;  and  within  one  half  year, 
says  Fox,  God  had  wrought  such  a 
change  in  this  man,  that  he  was  an 
earnest  professor  of  Uie  truth,  and  de- 
tested all  papistry  and  evil  company, 
80  that  he  was  an  admiration  of  all 
them  that  had  known  him,  and  seen 
hifl  former  life  and  wickedness.  Then 
he  repaired  into  Lancashire,  unto  his 
father,  and  brought  with  him  many 
good  books,  which  he  bestowed  on  his 
friends,  so  that  his  parents  and  others 
Deo.  4. 


began  to  taste  the  sweets  of  the  gospel, 
and  to  detest  the  mass,  with  all  idola- 
try and  superstition.  When  they  part- 
ed his  father  gave  him  the  sum  of  fifty 
pounds,  wherewith  to  begin  the  world. 
Roger  hastened  to  London  with  his 
treasure,  and  coming  to  his  first  beet 
earthly  friend,  he  said,  ''  Elizabeth,  here 
is  thy  money  I  borrowed  of  thee ;  and 
for  the  friendship,  good-will  and  good 
counsel  I  have  received  at  thy  hands, 
to  recompense  thee  I  am  not  able, 
otherwise  than  to  make  thee  my  wife." 
They  were  married  in  the  first  year  of 
Queen  Mary,  and  Elizabeth  bearing  a 
child,  Holland  had  it  baptized  in  his 
own  house  by  a  godly  minister,  and 
then  carried  it  into  the  country  to  save 
it  from  the  contaminating  hands  of  the 
priests.  For  this  he  was  reported  to 
the  enemies,  who,  in  his  absence,  searohr 
ed  the  house  and  seized  his  goods,  while 
his  wife  suffered  most  cruel  usage  at 
at  the  hands  of  Bonner.  Holland,  on 
his  return,  concealed  himself  in  the  dty 
until  assembling  with  the  congregation 
of  the  fjEkithful,  at  Islington,  near  St. 
John's  Wood,  he  was  then  taken  with 
the  rest. 

When  broi^;ht  before  Bonner,  Ched- 
sey,  the  Harp^elds,  and  others,  he  was 
assailed  with  many  faax  words  and 
crafty  persuasiona,  the  bishop  himself 
thus  commencing :  '^  Holland,  I  for 
my  part  do  wish  well  unto  thee,  and 
the  more  for  thy  friends'  sake.  And 
Dr.  Standish  teUeth  me  you  and  he 
were  both  bom  iu  one  parish,  and  he 
knoweth  your  father  to  be  a  very  hon- 
est catholic  gentleman,  and  Mr.  Doctor 
I  told  me  that  he  talked  with  you  a  year 
;  ago,  and  found  you  very  wilfully  ad- 
I  diet  to  your  own  conceit.  Divers  of 
the  city  also  have  showed  me  ci  yon, 
that  you  have  been  a  great  procurer  of 
men's  servants  to  be  of  your  religion, 
and  to  come  to  your  congregatioDfl ;  but 
since  you  be  now  in  the  dang«r  of  the 
law,  I  would  wish  you  to  play  a  wise 
man's  part,  so  shall  you  not  want  any 
favor  I  can  do  or  procure  for  you,  both 
for  your  own  sake  and  also  for  your 
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friends',  which  be  men  of  worship  and 
credit,  and  wish  you  well,  and,  by  my 
troth,  Roger,  so  do  L"  Then  said  Mr, 
Eaglestone,  a  Lancashire  gentleman 
and  near  kinsman  to  Holland,  who  was 
present,  "  I  thank  your  good  lordship ; 
your  honor  meaneth  good  unto  my 
consin.  I  beseech  God  he  have  the 
grace  to  follow  your  counsel"  "  Sir, 
you  crave  of  Qod  you  know  not  what^" 
said  Holland,  <'  I  beseech  God  to  open 
your  eyes  to  see  the  light  of  his  word." 
''  Roger,  hold  your  peace,"  exclaimed 
the  kinsman,  **  lest  you  fare  the  worse 
at  my  Lord's  hands."  "  No,"  said  Hol- 
land, "  I  shall  fare  as  it  pleaseth  God, 
lor  man  can  do  no  more  than  God  doth 
permit  him." 

Then  the  bishop,  the  doctors,  and 
Johnson  the  registrar,  consulted  for  a 
while,  after  which  Johnson  spake, 
'^  Roger,  how  sayest  thou  t  Wilt  thou 
submit  thyself  unto  my  lord,  before 
thou  be  entered  into  the  book  of  con- 
tempt f '  Holland  answered,  *^  I  never 
meant  but  to  submit  myself  to  the 
magirtrate,  as  I  learn  of  St.  Paul's  to 
the  Romans,  chap,  xiii,"  and  so  redted 
the  text.  '<  Then  I  see  you  are  no  ana- 
baptist," remarked  Chedsey.  Holland 
replied,  '*  I  mean  not  yet  to  be  a  pa- 
pist, for  they  and  the  anabaptists  agree 
in  this  point,  not  to  submit  themselves 
to  any  other  prince  or  magistrate  than 
those  that  must  first  be  sworn  to  main- 
tain them  and  their  doings."  Chedsey 
bade  him  remember  what  he  had  said, 
and  what  the  bishop  had  promised,  and 
also  to  take  heed,  for  that  his  ripeness 
of  wit  had  brought  him  into  these  et- 
Toni.  After  some  further  whispering 
together,  Bonner  said,  ^'  Roger,  I  per- 
ceive thou  wilt  be  ruled  by  no  good 
counsel,  for  anything  that  I  or  your 
friends,  or  any  other  can  say."  Hol- 
land answered,  **  I  may  say  to  you,  my 
lord,  as  Paul  said  to  Felix,  and  to  the 
Jews,  as  doth  appear  in  the  two  and 
twentieth  of  the  Acts,  and  in  the  fif- 
teenth of  the  first  epistle  to  the  Cor- 
inthians. It  ia  not  unknown  to  my 
master  whom  I  was  apprentice  withal, 


that  I  was  of  this  your  blind  raligicA 
that  is  now  taught,  and  therein  did  ob- 
stinately and  wilfully  remain,  untii  the 
latter  end  of  King  Edward,  in  a  man- 
ner; having  that  liberty  under  your 
auricular  confession,  that  I  made  no 
conscience  of  sin,  but  trusted  in  the 
priest's  absolution ;  he,  for  money,  also 
doing  some  penance  for  me ;  whidi, 
after  I  had  given,  I  cared  not  whai 
further  offences  I  did,  no  more  than  he 
passed,  after  he  had  my  money,  whether 
he  tasted  bread  and  water  for  me  or  no, 
so  that  undeanness,  swearing,  and  all 
other  vices,  I  accounted  no  ^enee  or 
danger,  so  long  as  I  could  for  money 
have  them  abx»lved.  So  straitly  did 
I  observe  your  rules  of  religion,  that  I 
would  have  ashes  upon  Ash  Wednes- 
day, though  I  had  used  never  so  mndi 
wickedness  at  night ;  and  albeit  I  eoold 
not  in  conscience  eat  flesh  upon  Friday, 
yet  in  swearing,  drinking  or  dicing  all 
the  night  long,  I  made  no  oonseienoe 
at  alL  And  Uius  was  I  brought  np^ 
and  herein  have  I  continued  till  now 
of  late,  that  God  hath  opened  the  light 
of  his  word,  and  called  me^  by  lus. 
grace,  to  repentance  of  my  former  idol- 
atry and  wicked  life;  for  in  I^uioa- 
shire  their  blindness  and  lioentiousMaB 
IB  overmuch  more  than  may  withidiaste 
ears  be  heard.  Tet  these^  my  finends, 
which  are  not  dear,  in  these  notable 
crimes,  think  the  priest  with  his  mass 
can  save  th^n,  though  they  bla^heme 
God,  and  are  unfaithful  to  their  mar- 
riage vow  as  long  as  they  live.  Tea,  I 
know  some  priests  very  devout^  my 
lord — ,"  and  then  he  declared  how  deep- 
ly those  priests  were  themselves  guilty 
of  the  sins  for  which  they  dispensed 
their  pretended  absolutions  to  the  laity. 
So  Holland  was  taken  back  to  pris- 
(m,  after  telling  them  a  greater  variety 
of  unwelcome  'truths  than  they  wave 
usually  in  the  habit  of  hearing.  When 
he  and  the  other  prisoners  were  bnm^t 
to  their  seocmd  examination,  Chedsey 
said,  '*  Roger,  I  trust  you  have  now- 
better  conindered  of  the  church  than 
you  did  befora"    He  replied,  **  I  con- 
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aider  thus  much,  that  out  of  the  dhuroh 
there  is  no  salvation,  as  divers  ancient 
deotors  say."  ''That  is  well  said,** 
qnoth  Bonner.  ''Mr.  Eaglestone,  I 
tmst  your  kinsman  will  be  a  good 
Oath<^  man.  But,  Roger,  you  mean, 
I  trust,  the  ohnrch  of  RomeT  Hol- 
land answered,  "  I  mean  that  churoh 
whi<^  hath  Christ  for  its  head ;  which 
also  hath  his  word,  and  his  sacraments 
aooording  to  his  word  and  institutions. '' 
Ohedsey  interrupted  him,  by  asking, 
"  Is  that  a  Testament  you  have  in  your 
handr  "  Yea,  master  doctor,  it  is  the 
New  Testament  Tou  will  find  no 
&ult  with  the  translation,  I  think.  It 
is  of  your  own  tramdation:  it  is  ac- 
cording to  the  great  Bibla"  Bonner 
asked,  "  how  do  yon  know  it  is  the 
Testament  of  Christ  but  only  by  the 
churoh  f  For  the  church  of  Rome  hath 
and  doth  preserve  it^  and  out  of  the 
same  hath  made  decrees,  ordinances, 
and  true  expositions.''  "No,"  said 
Holland,  "  the  church  of  Rome  hath 
and  doth  suppress  the  reading  of  the 
Testament  And  what  a  true  exposi- 
tion, I  pray  you,  did  the  pope  make 
theieof,  when  he  set  his  foot  on  the 
emperor's  neck  and  said,  '  thou  shalt 
walk  upon  the  lion  and  the  asp ;  the 
young  lion  and  the  dragon  shalt  thou 
tread  under  thy  feet'  Ftolm  xcL" 
Then  said  the  bishop,  "  such  unlearned 
wUd-heads  as  thou  and  othm  would  be 
expositors  of  the  scriptures)  Wilt 
thou,  then,  the  ancient  learned — as 
there  be  some  here  as  well  as  I — should 
be  taught  of  youf  Holland  answeiv 
ed,  "  youth  delightoth  in  vanity.  My 
wildness  hath  been  something  more  by 
your  doctrine  than  ever  I  learned  out 
of  this  book  of  Qod.  But,  my  lord,  I 
suppose  some  of  the  old  doctors  say, 
if  a  poor  layman  bring  his  reason  and 
argument  out  of  the  word  of  Qod,  he 
is  to  be  credited  afore  the  learned, 
though  they  be  never  so  great  doctors. 
For  tibe  gift  of  knowledge  was  taken 
from  the  learned  doctors  and  given  to 
poor  fishermen.  Notwithstanding  I 
am  ready  to  be  instructed  by  the 
church." 


"  That  is  very  well  said,  Roger,"  re- 
plied Bonner,  "  but  you  must  under- 
stand that  the  church  of  Rome  is  the 
Catholic  churclL  Roger,  for  thy  friends' 
sake,  I  promise  thee  I  wish  thee  well, 
and  I  mean  to  do  thee  good.  Keeper, 
see  he  want  nothing.  Roger,  if  thou 
lack  any  money  to  comfort  thee,  I  will 
see  thou  shalt  not  want"  This  was 
spoken  to  htm  apart  from  his  fellow- 
Kifierers  to  win  him  over  if  possible ; 
and  so,  with  many  fair  words,  he  was 
sent  back  to  his  prison. 

The  last  examination  of  this  sensible 
and  intrepid  man  was  on  the  occasion 
^  of  their  being  brought  up  for  judg- 
ment All  the  rest  were  excommuni- 
cated, and  ready  to  receive  sentence  of 
death,  while  many  threatening  words 
were  used  to  strUce  terror  into  them. 
But  a  strong  party  of  Holland's  kins- 
men, induduig  the  Lord  Strange,  Sir 
Thomas  Jarret,  Mr.  Eaglestone,  and 
others  of  rank  and  property,  both  in 
Cheshire  and  Lancashire,  with  many 
friends,  were  earnest  suitors  to  spare 
his  lifa  Bonner,  who  showed  a  desire 
to  do  so  by  winning  him  over  to  their 
way,  made  this  oration  :  "  Roger,  I 
have  divers  times  called  thee  befiire 
home  to  my  house,  and  have  conferred 
with  thee ;  and  being  not  leaxned  in 
the  Latin  tongue,  it  doth  appear  to  me 
thou  art  of  a  good  memory,  and  of  a 
very  sensible  tcdk,  but  something  over 
hasty,  which  is  a  natural  disetuBe  to 
some  men.  And  surely  they  are  not 
the  worst  natured  men,  for  I  myself 
shall  now  and  then  be  hasty,  but  mine 
anger  is  soon  passed.  So,  Roger,  sure- 
ly I  have  a  good  opinion  of  you,  that 
you  will  not,  with  these  loose  fellows, 
cast  yourself  headlong  from  the  churoh 
of  your  parents  and  your  friends  that 
are  here,  very  good  Catholics,  as  it  is 
reported  unto  me.  And  as  I  mean  thee 
good,  so,  Roger,  play  the  wise  man's 
port^  and  come  home  with  the  lost  son, 
and  say,  I  have  run  into  the  church  of 
schismatics  and  heretics,  from  the  Cath- 
olic church  of  Rome,  and  you  shall,  I 
warrant  you,  not  only  find  favor  at 
Qod's  hands,  but  the  church," 
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At  these  words  the  friends  of  Hol- 
land gave  many  thanks  to  the  bishop 
for  his  good-willy  and  the  pains  he  had 
taken  on  his  behalf  and  theirs.  He 
then  went  on  ;  "  Well,  Roger,  how 
say  you?  Do  yon  not  believe  that 
after  the  priest  hath  spoken  the  words 
of  consecration  there  remaineth  the 
body  of  Christ,  really  and  corporally, 
under  the  forms  of  bread  and  wine  f 
I  mean  the  self-same  body  that  was 
bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  that  was  cru- 
cified upon  the  cross  and  rose  again  the 
third  day." 

Holland  relied,  ''Tour  lordship 
saith  the  same  body  which  was  bom  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  which  was  crucified 
upon  the  cross,  which  rose  again  the 
third  day ;  but  you  leave  out,  which 
ascended  into  heaven ;  and  the  scrip- 
ture saith,  he  shall  there  remain  until 
he  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the 
dead.  Then  he  is  not  contained  under 
the  forms  of  bread  and  wine^  by  the 
words  Hoc  est  corpus  fneumJ* 

On  this  Roger  Holland,  turning  to- 
wards Lord  Stran^D  and  his  other 
friends,  with  a  cheeiful  aspect,  kneeled 
down  and  said,  ''  Qod,  by  the  mouth  of 
his  servant  St.  Paul,  hath  said, '  let 
every  soul  submit  himself  unto  the 
higher  powers :  and  he  that  resisteth 
receivetli  his  own  damnation ;'  and,  as 
you  are  a  magistrate,  appointed  by  the 
will  of  Ood,  so  do  I  submit  myself 
unto  yojii,  and  to  all  such  as  are  ap- 
pointed for  magistrates."  ''  That  is 
well  said,"  obs^ved  Bonner,  ''I  see 
you  are  no  anabaptist.  How  say  you 
then  to  the  presence  of  Christ's  body 
and  blood  in  the  sacrament  of  the  al- 
tar T  Holland  replied,  "I  say,  and 
beseech  you  all  to  remark  and  bear 
witness  with  me,  for  so  you  shall  do 
before  the  judgment  seat  of  God,  what 
I  speak,  for  here  is  the  conclusion.  And 
ye,  my  dear  friends,  (turning  to  his 
kinsmen,)  I  pray  you  show  my  father 
whatl  do  say,  tluit  he  may  understand 
I  am  a  Christian  man.  I  say  and  be- 
lieve, and  am  therein  fully  persuaded 
by  the  scriptures,  that  in  the  sacrament 


of  the  supper  of  our  Lord,  ministered 
in  the  holy  communion  aooording  to 
Christ's  institution,  bekig  penitent  and 
sorry  for  my  sins,  and  minding  to 
amend  and  lead  a  new  life,  and  so 
coming  worthily  unto  God's  boaxd  in 
perfect  love  and  charity,  do  there  re- 
ceive, by  faith,  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  And  though  Christy  in  his  hu- 
man nature,  sat  at  the  right  hand  of 
his  Father,  yet  by  fidth,  I  say,  his 
death,  his  passion,  his  merits,  are  mine  ; 
and  by  faith  I  dwell  in  him,  and  he  in 
me.  And  as  for  the  mass,  traasub- 
stantiation,  and  the  worshiping  of  the 
sacrament^  they  are  mere  impiety  and 
horrible  idolatry." 

"I  thouj^t  as  much,"  exclaimed 
Bonner,  not  suffering  him  to  speak  any 
longer,  ''  how  he  would  prove  a  very 
blasphemous  heretic  as  ever  I  heatd* 
How  unreverently  doth  he  speak  of  Uie 
blessed  mass !"  And  straightway  he 
read  the  sentence  of  condemnation,  ad- 
judging him  to  be  burned.  Holland 
heajrd  it  in  sUence,  patiently  and  quiet- 
ly, and  when  about  to  be  removed,  he 
said,  '<  My  lord,  T  beseech  you  suffer 
me  to  speak  two  words."  Bonner  re- 
fused and  ordered  him  away,  but  on 
the  intercession  of  one  of  his  friends, 
he  said,  "  Speak,  what  hast  thou  to 
say  V  The  martyr,  just  ready  to  be 
offered,  then  uttered  these  memonble 
words  :  '\£ven  now  I  told  you  your 
authority  was  from  God,  and  by  his 
sufferance ;  and  now  I  toll  you,  God 
hath  heard  the  prayer  of  his  servants, 
which  hath  been  poured  out  with  teaie 
for  his  afflicted  saints,  which  daily  yon 
persecute,  as  now  you  do  us.  But  this 
I  dare  be  bold  in  God  to  speak,  whidi 
by  his  saints  I  am  moved  to  say,  that 
God  will  shorten  your  hand  of  cruelty, 
that  for  a  short  time  you  idiall  not  mo- 
lest his  church.  And  this  shall  jou 
in  short  time  perceive,  my  dear  breth- 
ren, to  be  most  true ;  for  after  tins  day 
in  this  place,  shall  there  not  be  any  by 
him  put  to  ^e  trial  of  fire  and  faggots" 
Certain  it  is  that  his  words  were  veri- 
fied, for  after  Holland  and  his  oompan- 
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ioofly  no  more  suffered  in  Smithfield  for 
the  testimony  of  the  gospel. 

Holland  next  be^pui  to  exhort  his 
friends  to  repentanoe,  and  to  think  well 
of  them  that  suffered  for  the  testimony 
of  the  gospel  Bonner  charged  the 
keeper  ^at  no  one  should  be  permit- 
ted to  speak  to  the  prisoners  without 
his  license ;  and  that  any  who  did 
should  be  committed  to  prison.  Mean- 
while Holland  and  Henry  Pond  con- 
tinued to  address  the  people,  exhorting 
them  to  stand  in  the  truths  and  adding 
that  God  would  shorten  those  cruel  and 
evil  days  for  his  elect's  sake. 

In  their  examination  the  others  had 
borne  a  most  open  and  nnflinohing  wit- 
ness to  the  truth.  They  not  only  an- 
swered affirmatively  to  all  the  articles 
thflCt  set  forth  their  utter  dissent  from 
the  popish  worship  and  doctrine,  but 
strengthened  their  protest  as  much  as 
possible  by  plain  denunciations  of  the 
erron  and  idolatry,  in  testifying 
against  which  they  were  ready  to  yield 
up  their  lires. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  June  the 
fire  was  prepared  for  these  brethren, 
and  such  was  the  dread  entertained  of 
their  influence  over  the  people,  that  a 
proclamation  was  made  that  day,  for- 
bidding any  to  be  so  bold  as  to  speak 
or  talk  any  word  unto  them,  or  to  re- 
ceive anyUiing  of  them,  on  pain  of 
imprisonment  without  bail  or  maiuf 
prise,  with  other  cruel  threatenings. 
Notwithstanding,  the  people  cried  out, 
beseeching  God  to  strei^fthen  them; 
while  the  martyrs  also  prayed  for  them 
and  for  the  restoring  of  God's  word. 
At  last  Roger  Holland,  embracing  the 
stake  and  the  reeds,  spoke  these  words 
aloud  :  **  Lord,  I  most  humbly  thank 
thy  majesly,  that  thou  hast  caUed  me 
finom  the  state  of  death  unto  the  light 
of  thy  heavenly  word ;  and  now  unto 
the  fdlowship  of  thy  saints,  that  T  may 
sing,  and  say.  Holy,  holy,  holy  Lord 
€k>d  of  hosts  I  And,  Lord,  into  thy 
hands  I  commit  my  spirit  Lord,  bless 
these  thy  people,  and  save  them  &om 
idolatry."    So,  looking  up  to  heaven, 


praying  to  God  and  prainng  Him,  he 
ended  his  life,  with  hu  dear  and  faith- 
ful brethren. 


<w^A^^WW»»N- 


LOSTONmOAMBSIA. 

BT  AKOIB  H.  TBAL. 

Brother  beloved,  these  Indian  summer 
^  days 
Bring  back  the  Autumns  long  agone, 
when  we 
Wandered  toi^ether  through  dim  wood- 
land ways. 
Glad  youth  and  child,  with  spirits  high 
and  free. 

For  treasurers  of  brown  nuts,  or  berries 
bright; 
Frost-Crapes  whose  bloom  might  tempt 
the  wntiest  Up; 
Timber  for  uncoutii  toys,  my  heart's  de- 
light, 
Perfect  and  precious  as  your  workman- 
ship. 

I  mind  the  adventurous  romance  of  those 
strolls; 
Boulders  were  bears,  the  woods  were 
trackleM  glooms; 
Brown  shrubs  were  crouching  savages, 
whose  polls 
Our  fancies  crowned  with  warlike  eagle 
plumes. 

I  mind  the  nicknames  and  quaint,  teas- 
ing words; 
Caresses  rough  as  Maroh|  yet  wann  as 
June; 
Tour  whistle,     musical    as   some   wild 
bird's. 
Trilling  the  measures  of  a  joyous  tune. 

I  have  dear  memories  of  later  years, 
When  life  assumed  for  us  a  soberer 
hue; 
There  was  no  spring  of  gladneas,  mirth, 
or  tears. 
That  moved  one  soul,  but  moved  the 
other  too. 

Brother  beloved,  these  Indian  Sundber 
hours 
Are  rich  with  all  the  beauty  of  the 
year; 
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The  leayefl  are  gayer  than  the  gayest 
flowersy 
Soft  doacU  float  on  the  wistful  atmoa- 
phere. 

I  see  it  all — ^but  'gainst  a  background 
dark 
Of  a  d^y  starless,  stormy  northern 

•ky, 

Of  rooky  coasts  uprising  cold  and  stark, 
Of    pitileM  billows  rolling  strong  and 

Brother  beloved,  these   hazy    Autumn 
days 
Are  filled  with  all  the  music  of  the 
year; 
The  wind's  low  sound,  the  robin's  latest 
lays, 
Chatter  of  squirrel,  murmur  of  brook, 
I  hear. 

But  hear  it  blent  with  the  deep  under- 
tone 
Of  the  old  Ocean,  in  his  solemn  moods; 
With  rumble  of  salt   breakers   fiercely 
blown 
With  sob  of  winds  throu|^  island  sol- 
itudes. 

O  fearful  hour,  when  midst  the  mighty 

roar 

The  great  ship  struck,  and  all  her  iron 

sides 

Crashed  like  a  goblet  on  a  marble  floor. 

Spilling  her  precious  wine  upon  the 


Wi^A^M^MA^^m 


Inddnts  In  fhe  Life  of  Isaac 

BT  LTDIA  lliLKIA  CHILD. 


T. 


A  maK  by  the  name  of  Daniel  God- 
win, in  the  lower  part  of  Delaware, 
made  a  business  of  buying  slaves  run- 
ning; taking  the  risk  of  losing  the 
small  sums  paid  for  them  under  such 
drcumstanoeB.  In  the  year  18 —  he 
purchased  in  this  way  a  slave  named 
Eiakiel,  fiAmiliarly  called  Zeke.  He 
went  to  Philadelphia,  and  called  on 
Isaac  T.  Hopper,  thinking  if  he  knew 
where  the  man  was,  he  would  be  glad 


to  have  his  freedom  secured  on  mo^ 
erate  terms.  While  they  were  talking 
together  a  black  man  happened  to  walk 
in,  and  leaning  on  the  counter,  looked 
up  into  Mr.  (Godwin's  fiace  all  tiie  time 
he  was  telling  the  story  of  his  faai^gain. 
When  he  hc^  done  speaking,  he  "uad, 
"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Godwin  1  Don't 
you  know  me  V 

The  speculator  answered  that  be  did 
not. 

''  Then  you  don't  remember  a  man 
that  lived  with  your  neighbor,  Mr. 
r*  continued  ha 

Mr.  Godwin  was  at  first  pnzsded  to 
recollect  whom  he  meant,  but  when  he 
had  specified  the  time,  and  vaxioos 
other  particulars,  he  said  he  did  re- 
member such  a  person. 

''WeU,"  answered  the  black  nkn, 
''  I  am  he,  and  I  am  Zeke's  brother." 

The  speculator  inquired  whether  he 
knew  where  he  was. 

He  replied,  "  O  yee,  Mr.  Godwin,  I 
know  where  he  is,  well  enough,  ^t 
Fm  sorry  you've  bou^t  Zeka  Toull 
never  make  Anything  out  of  him.  A. 
bad  speculation,  Mr.  Godwin.** 

<'Why,  what's  the  matter  with 
ZekeT asked  the  trader. 

'<  O,  these  blacks  come  to  Philadel- 
phia and  they  get  into  bad  company," 
replied  he.  ''They  are  afraid  to  be 
be  seen  in  the  day-time,  and  so  they  go 
prowling  about  in  the  night.  Fm  voy 
sorry  you've  bought  Zeke.  Hell  never 
do  you  one  oen^s  wwth  of  good.  A 
bad  speculation,  Mr.  Godwin." 

The  prospect  seemed  rather  discour- 
aging, and  the  trader  said,  ^Oome 
now,  suppose  yon  buy  Zeke  yourself. 
FU  sell  him  low." 

''  K  I  bought  him  I  should  only  have 
to  maintain  him  into  the  bargain,"  re- 
plied the  black  man.  ^He's  my 
brother,  to  be  sure,  but  then  he'U  never 
be  good  for  anything." 

**  Perhaps  he  would  behave  better  if 
he  was  free,"  urged  Mr.  Godwin. 

<'  That's  the  only  chance  there  is  cf 
his  ever  doing  any  better,"  responded 
the  colored   man.      "But    Fm  vwy 
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doabtfdl  aboat  it  If  I  should  make 
up  mj  mind  to  gi^e  him  a  chance, 
what  would  you  be  willing  to  sell  him 
forr 

The  speculator  named  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollanu 

*'  Pohl  poh  r  exclaimed  the  other. 
**  I  tell  you  Zeke  will  never  be  worth  a 
cent  to  you  or  anybody  else.  A  hun- 
dred and  fifty  doUans,  indeed  !" 

The  parley  continued  some  time 
longer,  and  the  case  seemed  such  a 
hopeless  one,  that  Mr.  Godwin  finally 
agreed  to  take  sixty  dollars.  The  col- 
ored man  went  off,  and  soon  returned 
with  the  required  sum.  Isaac  T.  Hop- 
per drew  up  a  deed  of  manumission,  in 
which  the  purchaser  requested  him  to 
insert  that  Zeke  was  now  commonly 
called  Samuel  Johnson.  The  money 
was  paid,  and  the  deed  signed  with  all 
neoeasazy  formalities.  When  the  busi- 
ness was  entirely  completed,  the  color- 
ed man  said,  <^  Zeke  is  now  free  is  he  T 
When  Mr.  Godwin  answered,  "  Yes," 
he  turned  to  Friend  Hopper  and  repeat- 
ed the  question  :  . ''  Zeke  is  free,  and 
nobody  can  take  him ;  can  they,  Mr. 
Hopper  1  If  he  was  hero,  he  would  be 
in  no  danger ;  would  he  f 

Friend  Hopper  replied,  "  Wherever 
Zeke  may  now  be,  I  assure  thee  he  is 
free." 

Being  thus  assured,  the  black  man 
made  a  low  bow,  and  with  a  droll  ex- 
pression of  countenance  said,  *'  I  hope 
you  are  veiy  well,  Mr.  Godwin.  I  am 
happy  to  see  you,  sir.     I  am  Zeke  f 

The  speculator,  finding  himself  thus 
outwitted,  fiew  into  a  violent  rage.  He 
seised  Zeke  by  the  collar,  and  b^y;an  to 
threaten  and  abuse  him.  But  the  col- 
ored man  shook  his  fist  at  him,  and 
said,  ''  If  you  don't  let  me  go,  Mr. 
Godwin,  111  knock  you  down.  Fm  a 
free  citizen  of  these  United  States; 
and  I  won't  be  insulted  in  this  way  by 
anybody." 

Friend  Hopper  interfered  between 
them,  and  Mr.  Godwin  agreed  to  go 
before  a  magistrate  to  have  the  case 
examined.     When  the  particulars  had 


been  recounted,  the  magistrate  answer- 
ed, ''You  have  been  outwitted,  sir. 
Zeke  is  now  as  free  as  any  man  in  this 
room." 


■»<>»»#/^#»iM>. 


Ooounon  Sense  Imd  Pretty  Women. 

BT  MBS.  H.  B.  STOWE. 

Thebeu  a  chilly,  disagreeable  arti- 
cle called  ^common-sense,  which  is  of 
all  things  most  repulsive  and  anti- 
pathetical to  all  petted  creatures  whose 
life  has  consisted  in  flattery.  It  is  the 
kind  of  talk  whioh  sisters  are  very  apt 
to  hear  from  brothers,  and  daughters 
from  fathers  and  mothers,  when  fathers 
and  mothers  do  their  duty  by  them ; 
which  sets  the  world^beforo  them  as  it 
is,  and  not  as  it  is  painted  by  flatten^ 
ers. 

Those  women  who  prefer  the  sodety 
of  gentlemen,  and  who  hkve  the  facul- 
ty of  bewitching  their  senses,  never 
are  in  the  way  of  hearing  from  this 
cold,  matter-ol-fSMt  region;  for  them 
it  really  does  not  exist.  Evesy  phnse 
that  meets  their  ear  is  polished  and  soft- 
ened, guarded  and  delicately  turned, 
till  there  is  not  a  particle  of  homely 
truth  left  in  it  They  pass  their  time 
in  a  world  of  illusions ;  they  demand 
these  illusions  of  all  who  approach 
them,  as  their  sole  condition  o£  peace 
and  &vor. 

All  gentlemen,  by  a  sort  of  instinct^ 
recognize  the  woman  who  lives  by 
flattery,  and  give  her  her  portion  of 
meat  in  due  season;  and  thus  some 
women  are  hopelessly  buried,  as  sui- 
cides used  to  be  in  Scotland,  under  a 
mountain  of  rubbish,  to  which  each 
passer-by  adds  one  stone.  It  is  only 
by  some  extraordinary  power  of  cir- 
cumstances, that  a  man  can  be  found  to 
invade  the  sovereignty  of  a  prcBtty 
woman  with  any  disagreeable  tiding ; 
or,  as  Junius  says,  <<to  instruct  the 
throne  in  the  language  of  truth." 
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The  Triumph  of  Tnifh  in  fflurh 
Flaoee  a  Eundred  Teara  Ago. 

DuRUva  the  winter,  Lady  Hunting- 
ton  spent  a  few  months  in  London  at 
her  house  in  Portland  Bow,  Oavendish- 
sqoare.  Anxiely  and  her  incessant 
hibors  threw  her  upon  a  sick-bed,  and 
confined  her  for  many  weeks  to  the 
house;  but  though  it  suspended  her 
personal  activity  it  did  not  close  her 
doors  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel. 
Whitefield,  Wesley,  and  Bomaine  are 
there,  '' holding  forth  the  woid  of  life'' 
to  as  laxge  auditories  of  the  nobility 
and  fiishion  of  the  metropolis,  as  in 
the  earlier  days  of  their  ministrations. 
Whitefield  was  laboring  under  severe 
bodily  suffering,  yet  Us  labors  were 
abundant^  and  in  every  interval  of  ease 
he  was  as  alert  as  a  watchman  in  a 
beleagured  dty.  In  March,  Mr.  Venn 
arrived  at  London,  where  he  found  a 
warm  welcome  and  .hospitable  enter- 
tainment at  Portland  Bow.  He  was 
anxious  to  improve  every  opportunity 
to  attend  upon  this  great  evangelist^ 
whose  conversation  and  ministry  were 
so  filled  with  an  unction  from  on  high, 
and  whose  failing  health  gave  moum- 
fuL  presage  that  the  places  now  so  glad 
with  his  presence  must  soon  l^ow 
him  no  more  for  ever.  At  the  last 
meeting  at  Lady  Huntington's  house 
for  the  season,  we  find  Charles  Wesley 
the  preacher,  Romaine  and  Yenn  are 
administering  the  Lord's  supper,  and 
Whitefield  pouring  out  his  soul  in  the 
parting  prayer  with  unspeakable  sol- 
emnity, as  though  hiB  feet  had  already 
toudiedihe  waters  of  Jordan. 

Lady  Huntington  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  Bath  in  company  with  Mr. 
Venn.  Lady  Fanny  Shirley,  Lady 
Gertrude  Hosham,  and  the  Countess  of 
Buchan  now  resided  here,  shedding  a 
religious  influence  over  the  ciroles  in 
which  they  moved,  and  striving  to 
commend  the  Christian  profession  not 
only  by  well-ordered  lives,  but  by  seek- 
ing to  bring  their  friends  to  a  like 
precious  experience. 


The  chapel,  which  had  been  fully  at- 
tended during  thb  winter,  was  now 
Bupplied  a  few  Sabbaths  by  Mr.  Venn. 
Li  his  correspondence  at  this  time, 
among  other  interesting  things,  he 
writes  thus :  "  I  am  fitvored  i^h  the 
pleasing  sights  and  with  the  animating 
example  of  a  soul  inflamed  with  love 
to  a  crucified  Ood,  that  stumbling- 
block  to  them  that  perish.  In  Lady 
Huntington  I  see  a  star  of  the  firsk 
magnitude  in  the  firmament  of  the 
church.  Blessed  be  God  for  free 
grace,  that  salvation  is  to  every  one 
that  Cometh  to  Christ  Otherwise, 
when  I  compare  my  life  and  my  sfint 
with  hers,  I  could  not  believe  tibe  same 
heaven  was  to  contain  us.  How  do 
works,  the  woiks  of  fidth  and  love, 
speak  and  preach  Jesus  Christ,  in  that 
devoted  servant  of  his.  No  equipage^ 
no  livery  servant^  no  hoose,  all  these 
given  up,  that  perishing  sinnsn  may 
hear  the  life-giving  sound,  and  be  en- 
riched with  all  spiritual  Uessinga. 
Her  prayers  are  heard,  her  chapel  is  ^ 
crowded,  and  many  shiners  among 
the  poor  are  brought  to  the  ci^  of 
refuge.  I  feel,  fi:om  Lady  Hnntuig- 
ton's  example,  and  increasing  desire 
both  for  myscdf  and  you,  and  all  our  | 
Mends,  that  we  may  be  active  and 
eminent  in  the  life  of  grace.  Too  mpi 
are  we  to  rest  in  lifis  received,  and  not 
to  be  doing  every  day  something  lor 
our  Lord ;  either  earnestly  engaged  in 
prayer,  speaking  affecticmately  to  sin- 
ners, overcoming  our  selfidi  passiona, 
or  exeroising  mercy  to  oor  needy 
brethren;  but  it  ib  by  abounding  in 
every  good  work,  that  our  light  shines 
before  men,  and  we  stand  cosSessed  the 
workmanship  of  God  in  Christ 

"I  have  enjoyed  in  this  visit  the 
edifying  discourse  and  Imght  example  i 
of  many  of  our  dear  Savionr^s  family,  j 
all  of  them  partakers  oi  one  life  and 
one  spirit^  yet  each  distinguished  by  its 
particular  hue  and  beauteous  color 
more  predominant  than  thereat  In 
one,  I  have  been  animated  by  the 
ardent  activity  for  the  gloty  of  CSirist 
and  the  salvation  of  souls.     Li  anoth- 
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or,  I  WBB  pleased  and  softened  by  oon- 
spicnons  meekness  and  gentleness  of 
spirit.  In  a  third,  I  was  excited  to 
love  and  good  works,  by  the  ferevnt 
charity  and  brotherly  kindness  I  be- 
held ;  and  in  a  fourth  I  was  led  to 
abase  myself,  and  confess  the  pride  of 
my  heart,  from  the  humility  ai^d 
brokenness  of  spirit  that  struck  me. 
In  the  Head  alone,  all  graces  in  their 
lustre  unite." 

How  lovely  is  Christian  feUowship, 
thus  reflecting  and  multiplying  the 
Christian  graces. 

In  Apnl,  Whitefield  left  London, 
and  followed  Lady  Huntington  to 
Bath  ;  his  health  becoming  somewhat 
improved,  accompanied  by  the  Countess 
and  Lady  Ann  Erskine,  he  made  a 
tour  through  Bristol,  Chippenham, 
Bodborough,  Gloucester,  Cheltenham, 
and  several  other  towns,  the  scenes  of 
early  and  later  triumphs.  ''Never 
were  these  places  so  endeared  to  me," 
he  exclamed,  **  Old  friends,  old  gospel 
wine,  and  the  great  Gtovemer  order- 
ing to  fill  to  the  brim  !  Oh,  to  grace 
what  mighty  debtors  T 

In  May,  the  three,  with  addition  of 
Lady  Buchan  and  Miss  Orton,  pro- 
ceeded to  Tunbridge  Wells,  to  attend 
the  dedication  of  the  chapel,  now 
nearly  completed.  At  an  early  hour 
on  the  Sabbath  morning  of  the  ser- 
vices, great  numbers  assembled  in  the 
court  before  the  Countess'  residence,  to 
begin   the  day  with  prayer  and  praise. 

''It  is  impossible,"  exclaimed  the 
lady  of  the  mansion,  "  to  express  the  de- 
light and  satisfaction  I  felt,  on  being 
awoke  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing by  the  voice  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving; my  heart  was  powerfully  af- 
fected, and  never  shall  I  forget  the 
pleasure  I  then  experienced." 

These  tokens  of  interest  and  religious 
fervor  must  have  been  peculiarly  grate- 
ful, for  they  were  blossomings  fh>m  the 
little  seeds  long  since  sown,  and  fore- 
shadowiogs  of  a  precious  and  golden 
harvest  yet  to  be  reaped.  At  the  open- 
ing services,  the  prayers  of  the  estab- 
Deo.  6. 


lished  church  were  read  by  Mr.  De 
Courcy,  and  Mr.  Whitefield  preached 
the  sermon ;  but  the  chapel  having  be- 
come crowded  almost  to  suffocation,  the 
sermon  was  delivered  in  the  open  air, 
from  a  mound  in  the  court  before  the 
chapel.  It  was  one  of  his  most  elo- 
quent and  thrilling  efforts  ;  the  lofty 
energy  of  his  tones,  the  utter  forgetful- 
ness  of  himself  in  Uie  all-absorbing  in- 
terest of  his  subject,  the  very  impersona- 
tion of  the  truths  which  he  uttered  as 
he  stretched  forth  his  hand — "Look 
yonder ;  what  is  that  I  see)  It  is  my 
agonizing  Lord  !  Hark,  hark ;  do  not 
you  hear?  O  earth,  earth,  earth,  hear 
the  word  of  lihe  Lord  1"  thrilled  the 
vast  congregation,  riveting  the  eye, 
piercing  the  conscience,  and  holding 
strong  men  breathless  before  the  resist- 
less might  of  his  oratory. 

Infirm,  asthmatic,  corpulent,  and 
heavy,  Whitefield  has  lost  none  of  his 
early  power ;  the  grace  and  elasticity  of 
both  youth  and  health  have  gone,  field 
preaching  has  lost  the  fred^ess  and 
strangeness  of  thirty  years  before ;  his 
themes  have  no  new  elements,  his  mind 
no  broader  range^  his  thoughts  no 
sharper  cut  or  ridier  mould,  yet  he  is 
Whitefield  still,  with  all  his  outgushing 
eloquence,  thronged  by  a  crowd,  who 
hung  with  eager  and  trembling  eamesir 
ness  upon  hjs  august  and  impassioned 
utterances.  The  unabated  popularity 
of  this  wonderful  man  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  things  in  his  history  ; 
when  we  remember,  too,  that  he  found- 
ed no  sect,  led  off  no  followers,  opened 
no  new  school  of  Theology,  and  protes- 
ted against  no  systemu  He  was  upheld 
or  carried  forward  by  no  partisan  inter- 
est of  any  kind.  It  was  eminently  a 
personal  power  which  he  wielded,  re- 
ceiving neither  force  nor  abatement 
from  patronage  or  party.  What  this 
power  precisely  was,  it  is  perhaps  dif- 
ficult to  decide^  Vividness  of  concep- 
tion, singleness  of  aim,  deptli  of  emo- 
tion, a  native  tenderness  of  spirit,  all 
concentrated  upon  one  grand  theme, 
and  that  theme  Christ,  the  crucified  and 
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riaen  Savior ;  and  more  than  all  this, 
his  being  a  chosen  instrament  in  this 
spiritual  renewal  of  the  troe  church,  set 
apart  by  the  Lord  of  glory — ^herein 
were  the  hidings  of  his  power. 


-"'i^^M'WVWW^ 


TBS  LOVI  OF  TES  INTHnrS. 

BY  H.    WABD  BEECHER. 

'<  God  SO  loved  the  world  that  he 
^ve  his  only  b^;otten  Son,"  etc.  The 
life  and  death  of  Christ  was  but  the 
working  out  of  the  love  of  God.  The 
affection  and  the  yearning  of  heart  to- 
wards his  erring  creatures,  was  just  the 
same  in  God  before  Christ  came,  that 
Christ  showed  it  to  be  while  he  was  on 
earth.  It  is  j  ust  the  same  still.  There 
is  no  change  in  God,  or  in  Ids  love. 
Man,  nor  woman,  need  fear  disappoint- 
ment there.  It  has  been  the  custom  of 
some,  a  custom  too  much  prevailing,  to 
represent  God  as  being  under  no  man- 
ner of  obligation  to  do  anything  for  his 
creatures  afi»r  they  had  broken  his  law. 
The  trouble  with  tlus  statement  is  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  it ;  and 
yet  it  has  been  made  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  give  a  very  wrong  impression. 
In  God's  own  nature  there  is  a  necessity 
for  his  efforts  for  man's  redemption. 
Where  is  the  earthly  father,  worthy  to 
bear  the  name,  who  would  not  feel  that 
it  was  as  much  his  duty  as  his  desire  to 
do  all  in  Mb  power  to  restore  to  the 
paths  of  honor  and  honesty  a  child  who 
had  fallen  1  And,  shall  we  imagine 
that  God,  the  Infinite-  Father,  is  under 
less  obligEttions  to  do  good  to  the  crea- 
tures he  has  made  than  we  are  1  or  that 
the  laws  by  which  his  nature  are  gov- 
erned are  directly  the  reverse  of  those 
which  he  has  imprinted  in  our  souls  ) 
**  God  is  so  great  T  say  some ;  and  they 
hold  up  that  greatness — sincerely  de- 
siring to  show  forth  his  praise,  though 
mistaken  in  the  thing  wherein  lies  Mb 
greatest  glory — till  they  seat   Mm  on 


a  throne  so  high  that  no  man  can  touch 
even  its  base ;  till  they  cut  him  entire- 
ly off  from  man's  sympathy.  They  say 
he  might  have  justly  let  the  world  alone, 
after  its  revolt,  and  have  ooncemed 
Mmself  no  more  about  it ;  and  they  de- 
clare the  love  and  mercy  which  refosed 
to  do  80,  past  finding  out — amystetj 
of  love  at  wMch  mort^  should  forever 
wonder  and  adore.  Yes,  he  mi^t  have 
let  his  rebels  alone,  in  such  a  way  that 
there  would  have  been  no  propagation 
of  the  condemned  and  hopeless  race; 
but  that  he  did  not  do  this,  can  any 
heart  that  is  a  parent's  marvel  f  Man 
can  understand  God,  when  God  has 
given,  in  his  own  breast,  the  key  which 
can  unlock  his  mysteries — ^made  in  the 
image  of  God. 

God  is  great  t  but  in  proportion  to 
his  greatness  is  Ms  love,  and  his  obli- 
gation to  do  good.  No  being  in  the 
wide  universe  is  so  marked  oat  and 
belted  around  with  **  ought " — ^with  ob- 
ligations to  rectitude,  as  is  the  Al- 
mighty. 

Because  he  is  mighty  and  high  is 
not  the  reason  why  he  has  a  right  to 
make  conditions,  and  mark  out  the 
bounds  of  men — ^but  because  Ms  wisdom 
and  Ms  goodness  are  so  great  It  is 
for  their  own  sake,  as  well  as  for  his, 
that  God  would  have  men  serve  him ; 
for  all  good  and  all  happiness  are  inevi- 
tably connected  with  Ms  service.  Tbia 
is  in  the  nature  of  things.  He  loves 
every  one  of  us  with  a  warmer  and 
heartier  love  than  that  which  it  is  possi- 
ble for  the  fondest  of  our  human  Mends 
to  feel  for  us ;  and  all  his  desires  and 
all  Ms  commands  are  for  our  eternal 
good.  His  help  is  so  often  promised 
tibat  men  have  got  an  idea  tMit  it  is 
some  nearly  impossible  thing  one  has 
to  do  in  orier  to  become  a  Christian ; 
but  this  is  wrong.  Ilie  help  that  we 
need  is  already  with  each  one  of  us. 
In  every  man's  hand  God  hath  pat  a 
price  with  wMch  to  get  wisdom,  and  if 
he  does  not  obtain  it^  he  will  have  none 
but  Mmself  to  blame.  We  are  asked  to 
do  nothing  but  what  we  can  do,   and 
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do  eyeiy  daj,  only  not  towards  God. 
Who  does  not  often  feel  the  sense  of 
guilt)  Who  is  there  that  has  not 
often  regretted  a  wrong  act )  Who  is 
there  that  has  not  fiedth  in  things  un- 
seen 9  Who  is  there  that  has  no  power 
to  love  that  which  is  lovely ) 

My  hearers,  if  it  should  be  that  any 
of  you  stand  unfriended  at  the  judg- 
ment, unclothed  and  shivering  before 
the  Judge,  it  will  not  be  his  voice  alone 
that  you  will  hear  pronouncing  sen- 
tence against  you.  Your  own  under- 
standing, your  owxL  conscience  and  so- 
cial affections,  even  your  own  worldly 
wisdom,  will  cry  out  that  your  ruin 
was  needless,  that  it  was  only  because 
you  would  not  that  you  was  not 
saved. 


'**M^^\AMMm' 


BSAITTZTTJL  TBOITGETS. 

BT   HENRT   WARD   BEECHES. 

I  THINK  that  Scripture  passages  are 
like  wayside  flowers.  We  have  seen 
them  all  our  lives,  and  therefore  do  not 
know  or  feel  their  beauty ;  or  they  are 
like  the  beautiful  creations  of  art  that 
are  in  old  cathedrals,  covered  by  the 
dirt  and  moss  of  ages.  Men  go  by 
them  and  do  not  know  that  they  have 
passed  forms  that  gave  expression  to 
the  thoughts  of  ancient  masters.  No 
•  man  cares  for  them,  or  cleans  them, 
untU  by  and  by  some  enthusiastic  Rus- 
kin  comes  along  and  does  it,  and  then 
'tis  seen  that  the  things  which  all  their 
life  long  they  have  thought  homely, 
are  beautiful  beyond  description. 

What  an  idea  of  Qod's  prodigality 
must  have  been  in  Paul's  mind  when 
he  thus  struggled  to  express  himself: 
''unto  him  who  is  able  to  do  for  you 
exceedingly  abundantly  more  than  ye 
can  ask  or  think."  And  this  was  Us 
view  of  his  master's  character  when  he 
was  in  prison,  and  wheii,  apparently, 
affairs  with  the  church  were  desperate. 
This  view  he  held  up  in  the  sky  for 


Christians  to  steer  by.  Such  abund- 
ance belonged  to  God,  and  God  was 
theirs.  Abundance  is  a  relative  word. 
A  shepaid  would  not  consider  that 
abundimce  for  him  which  might  be  so 
for  a  wayfarer.  What  would  be 
abundance  for  a  nomad  would  not  do 
for  the  settled  farmer,  and  the  farmer's 
abundance  would  be  a  scant  portion  for 
the  merchant.  A  petty  prince  of  a 
German  province  would  require  iax 
more  than  the  abundance  of  the  mer- 
chant to  support  his  state,  yet  what 
would  make  his  coronet  resplendent 
would  be  but  a  trifle  in  that  of  the 
Russian  czar.  When  from  these  we 
look  up  to  heaven,  and  try  to  imagine 
what  that  can  be  which  Infinity  names 
abundance—''  more  than  ye  can  ask  or 
think" — we  are  bewildered,  and  give 
up  in  despair.  In  the  hours  when  the 
spirit  wafts  our  souls  upward  as  the 
wind  sometimes  lifts  a  bird,  aiding  its 
flight,  we  wish,  and  think,  and  ask  such 
thuigs,  as  afterwards  we  wonder  how 
we  dared  to  mention ;  we  cannot  be- 
lieve ourselves  that  we  ever  soared  so 
high  as  we  yet  are  conscious  of  having 
dona  When  the  heart  yearns  for  our- 
selves, or  for  others,  we  ask  such  bless- 
ings as  we  almost  fear  are  presumptu- 
ous. But  even  a  mother's  heart,  deep 
as  the  eternal  wells,  when  in  her  closet 
she  kneels  amid  the  sound  of  groans, 
and  the  plashing  of  fedling  tears,  to  pray 
for  her  wandering  child;  even  the 
prayers  of  martyrs,  in  their  utmost 
agony,  when  their  words  swept  like  the 
Amason,  and  were  yet  but  bubbles  on 
the  sea  of  feeling  that  was  beneath, 
were  shallow  and  poverty-struck  com- 
pared to  what  he  will  give  to  each  one 
who  loves  him.  Why,  look  at  the  be- 
ginning ;  when  a  child  is  sent  to  earth, 
what  preparation  of  soft  quilted  fabrick, 
of  all  ddicate  and  curiously-wrought 
garments,  scented  with  sweetest  per- 
fumes, is  made  for  the  little  pilgrim  of 
love  !  But  what  is  all  this  to  the  ex- 
pense and  lavish  outfit  of  earth,  the 
cradle  of  man's  infancy )  See  how  its 
furniture  is    wrought.     One    fragrant 
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bank,  could  he,  in  his  whole  lifetime, 
produce  such  a  one,  would  render  an 
artist  immortal. 

God  has  quilted  the  earth  with 
beauty,  and  combed  the  hair  of  ten  mil- 
lion flowers  and  reeds  over  its  verdant 
banks.  No  emperor's  child  was  ever 
rocked  in  such  a  cradle. 

Does  the  mother  lavish  less  love  up- 
on her  child  as  it  grows  in  stature  and 
capacity  f  And  shall  Ood  do  less  lov- 
ingly than  those  whose  hearts  he  made 
and  filled  with  love  from  his  own  hearti 

Some  men  think  of  Gkxi  as  of  one 
sitting  like  a  thunderstorm  in  the  sky. 
They  know  there  is  no  safety  but  in 
going  to  him,  but  they  apprehend  a 
great  deal  of  danger  even  in  that. 

They  approach  him  under  an  um- 
brella of  excuses,  and  have,  here  and 
there,  a  covert  under  which  to  dodge, 
if  they  think  a  bolt  is  coming.  They 
forget  who  Christ  meant  by  the 
''Father"  of  the  prodigal  Son;  and 
they  lose  all  encouragement  that  he 
meant  for  repentant  sinners,  when  he  re- 
presented God  as  in  such  a  hurry  to 
welcome  him  who  had  returned  that  he 
ran  to  meet  him  while  he  was  yet  a 
great  way  off,  and  would  not  for  kisses 
let  him  tell  half  his  shame  and  sorrow. 


»tHH^^^^^^HH> 


TES  OHABM  OF  TBTTTH. 

BY    H.    W.    BEECHBR. 

The  ministry  is  inclined  to  think 
that  a  truth  has  no  chance  at  all  with 
refined  and  educated  men,  unless  it 
have  a  refined  dress.  Now,  although 
it  is  true  that  auch  men  do  look  for 
what  shall  accord  with  their  deli- 
cate and  elevated  tastes,  and  although 
even  the  truth  of  God  is  better  if  pre- 
sented in  chaste  and  elegant  language, 
there  are  always,  in  every  man's  heart, 
great  cords  underlying  all  these  lighter 
desires,  which  will  answer  instantly 
and  powerfully  to  the  touches  of  feed- 


ing—even though  it  be  rudely  expresB- 
ed.  When  a  man  overflows,  and  in 
his  efforts  to  express  himself  knodcs 
his  language  in  all  directions,  his  hon- 
est, earnest,  outright,  downright  feel- 
ing is  the  power  which  moves.  It 
would  be  mightier  were  it  well  express- 
ed, but  the  feeling  is  the  thing  after  all ; 
and  when  a  man  holds  haA  feeling 
until  it  chokes  in  the  sand,  that  he 
may  present  a  correct  and  refined  dis- 
course, he  betrays  Oluist  to  rhetoric. 

When  Paul  said  he  was  determined 
to  know  nothing  but  Christ  and  him 
crucified,  he  was  upon  this  same  thoma 
He  was  telling  the  people  that  he  was 
not  going  to  tickle  tiieir  ears  with  fine 
smooth  periods.  He  said:  ''My  power 
upon  you  shall  not  be  in  my  refined 
and  elegant  language,  in  my  persoasive 
eloquence.  It  will  not  be  in  me  at  all, 
but  in  my  moving  subject,  Christ  and 
him  crucUled."  He  was  going  to  throw 
over  them  no  lasso  of  ensnaring  art ; 
he  would  declare  to  them  the  plain 
truth  in  words  that  all  could  under- 
stand and  feeL  Paul  meant  no  sadi 
thing  as  ministers  mean  now-ardays 
when  they  make  this  declaration*  He 
did  not  mean  by  it  that  he  should  shun 
all  touching  upon  the  things  on  which 
duty  called  hun  to  speak  out  boldly, 
that  he  should  meddle  with  nothii^ 
that  could  offend  the  sinning  public, 
but  talk  perpetually  of  Christ  and  him 
crucified,  without  making  this  his  lever 
to  heave  from  their  foundatioDs  the 
evils  of  the  world.  Such  talk  is  non- 
sense, in  the  pulpit  or  out  of  it — con- 
summate nonsense. 


^WW##»#»iWW» 


When  God  means  to  make  a  i 
useful  in  the  world,  he  generally  i 
him  first  through  fire — ^he  puts  him 
into  the  foi^  an  <»ito  the  anvil — and 
<rften  he  chastens  most  whom  he  kms 
best. 
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HontUy  Beoord  of  Cturent  Events. 

Ab  WE  go  to  press  the  public  is  in 
oonstant  expectation  of  the  death  of 
Albert  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  Duke 
of  Saxony,  etc.,  and  heir  apparent  to 
the  Throne  of  England.  He  may  re- 
cover by  virtue  of  his  sturdy  constitu- 
tion, the  vigor  of  which  even  luxury 
and  dissipatian  have  not  been  able  to 
destroy.  It  is  a  curious  paradox  that 
TCwgliA  politicians,  who  were  so  late- 
ly trembling  at  thought  of  the  prospec- 
tive reign  of  Albert  Edward  I — a  reign 
that  bade  fair  to  be  like  that  of  George 
IV — are  now  in  absolute  terror  at 
thought  of  his  death.  It  is  a  curious 
evidence  that  monarchy  in  England  is 
doomed  in  any  case.  If  Albert  Ed- 
ward lives,  his  coarseness,  his  stolidity, 
and  hui  vices  threaten  to  bring  down 
the  throne;  if  he  dies,  the  dynastic 
principle  will  hardly  bear  the  strain  of 
the  long  regency  that  would  follow  in 
case  of  the  probable  speedy  accession  of 
his  little  son  as  Albert  Victor  L  For 
Yiotoria  iB  a  sadly  broken  woman, 
whose  bodily  health  is  gone,  and  whose 
mental  health  is  greatly  impaired.  The 
EngUsh  public  fear  to  know  the  truth 
in  her  case.  Profound  agitation  was 
occasioned  by  Mr.  Disraeli's  incidental 
remark  at  a  recent  banquet  that  the 
queen  was  not  in  a  condition  physically 
or  mentally  to  perform  the  duties  of 
her  station.  It  looked  like  a  shrewd 
bid  for  influence  with  the  coming  king 
or  regent,  and  since  that  king  or  r^;ent 
must  at  that  time  have  been  Albert 
Edward,  the  English  people  were  great- 
ly abrmed,  knowii^  that  the  prince 
had  not  a  shred  of  popularity  left.  But 
now  that  he  is  about  to  die,  the  mana- 
gers of  English  politics  are  more  than 
ever  startled  at  the  prospect  of  the 
regency  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
p^haps  whose  private  life  the  public 
may  not  find  more  edifying  than  that 
of  hiB  brother,  and  the  reign  at  last  of 
the  young  Albert  Victor,  whose  morals 
may  not  be  better  than  his  father's.     It 


is  related  in  Grimm's  correspondence 
that  after  the  overthrow  of  the  French 
monarchy  in  1789,  a  Frenchman  said  to 
an  astonished  English  statesman :  *'  Do 
not  despair,  your  country  may  come  to 
be  free  also  in  the  course  of  tima"  We 
should  not  like  to  see  the  good  old 
mother  country  governed  by  a  Com- 
mune, nor  by  a  Thiers  Republic.  But 
the  course  of  events  seems  to  indicate 
that  England  will  oome  to  be  free  from 
so  expensive  a  toy  as  her  monarchy  at 
present  seems  to  be.  As  Albert  Ed- 
ward was  a  prince,  his  private  short- 
comings were  public  property  inas- 
much as  they  concerned  the  weUare  of 
a  great  nation.  Yet  he  is  a  mortal  man 
like  the  rest  oi  us,  and  let  us  judge  him 
charitably.  For  there  is  much  to  ex- 
tenuate the  vices  of  those  who  have  the 
misfortune  to  be  bom  princes  or  pau- 
pers. 

There  has  been  no  event  in  the  his- 
tory of  struggle  with  corruption  in  the 
city  of  New  York  quite  so  indicative  of 
the  success  of  the  people  and  the  utter 
fedlure  of  the  **  Ring  "  as  is  the  sending 
of  Mr.  Connolly  to  jaiL  When  the  ex- 
Controller,  who  a  few  weeks  ago  could 
have  found  bondsmen  for  millioM,  was 
arrested  one  Saturday  afternoon,  no- 
body doubted  that  friends  in  plenty 
would  come  to  his  rescue  as  soon  as  the 
Monday-morning  trains  should  bring 
the  country-goers  to  the  city  again. 
And  so  Mr.  Connolly  was  kept  under 
guard  in  a  comfortable  hotel.  But  the 
necessary  bondsmen  were  not  forth- 
coming, though  the  Mends  of  the  ac- 
cused spared  no  effort  to  secure  them. 
And  so  Air.  Connolly  went  to  prison  to 
await  trial  on  a  charge  of  defrauding 
the  people  he  was  chosen  to  serve.  It 
is  since  reported  that  Connolly  has  con- 
sented to  turn  State's  evidence,  and 
has  submitted  a  written  confession  of 
all  the  Ring's  secrets.  The  stroke  of 
policy  by  which  this  result  has  been 
brought  about  was  a  masterly  one. 
When  his  former  associates  showed  a 
willingness  to  make  him  the  scape-goat 
for  all  their  crimes,  Mr.  Connolly  check- 
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inated  them  by  sanendering  Mb  office 
to  a  man  approved  bj  the  Reformers, 
and  it  was  generally  understood  that  he 
had  made  his  peace  by  agreeing  to  tell 
all  he  knew  of  the  municipal  oomip- 
tionSy  for  the  eonyiction  of  others. 
Influences  were  then  brought  to  bear 
to  prevent  this,  and  when  the  ez-Oon- 
troller  refused  to  fulfill  his  part  of  the 
agreement,  his  arrest  was  at  once  ar- 
ranged, for  the  purpose  of  compelling 
him  to  give  the  denred  evidence.  If 
the  rumor  be  true  that  he  has  yielded, 
we  shall  learn  at  last  the  innermost  se- 
crets of  the  Board  of  Audita  and  it  is 
strongly  probable  that  in  addition  to 
bringiDg  the  wrong-doers  to  justice,  the 
city  will  recover  a  share  at  least  of  the 
money  filched  ^m  her  coffers.  This 
is  a  hard  year  for  official  plunderers  and 
truly  we  shall  have  extra  reason  to 
greet  the  coming  new  year,  if  that  day 
shall  see  our  State  and  I^ational  Gov- 
ernments purified  of  the  corruption 
which  has  so  long  thriven  at  the  cost 
of  the  people. 

If  Washington  correspondents  are  to 
be  believed,  the  report  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commissioner,  will  amount  to 
little  more  than  a  recommendation  that 
all  future  presidents  shall  be  careful  to 
appoint  only  competent  and  trust- 
worthy men  to  offices,  together  with  a 
plan  by  which  presidents  may  the  more 
readily  ascertain  the  fitness  or  unfitness 
of  applicants.  If  this  is  all  that  is  to 
be  done,  then  the  mountain  that  la- 
bored has  indeed  brought  forth  a  most 
ridiculous  mouse.  Every  president 
that  has  ever  held  office  has  known  very 
well  that  he  ought  to  appoint  compe- 
tent persons  only  to  office,  and  all  fu- 
ture preddents,  unless  George  Francis 
Train's  prospects  are  better  than  people 
think,  will  know  the  fact  well  enough 
without  a  Civil  Service  Commission  to 
inform  them  of  it.  And  as  to  the  mat- 
ter of  ascertaining  the  competency  or 
incompetency  of  applicants,  any  man 
not  an  absolute  fool  could  easily  decide 
that  question  in  the  cases  of  very  many 
chronic  office-holders  about  Washington 


and  elsewhere.  The  evil  is  one  xrhich 
no  recommendations  will  cure.  It  is 
bom  of  corrupt  party  politics,  nurtured 
by  the  self-seeking  of  politicians,  and  it 
will  live  as  long  as  the  law  shall  allow 
it  From  the  day  that  William  IL 
Marcy  made  merchandise  of  patriotism 
by  hu  dictum  **  to  the  victors  belong 
the  spoils,**  the  places  within  the  gifb  of 
presidents  and  other  officials  of  the 
government  have  been  treated  as  so 
much  legitimate  plunder,  belonging,  by 
right  of  conquest,  to  the  party  which 
happens  to  be  in  power  for  the  time 
bemg,  and  until  there  shall  be  some  le> 
gal  test  of  competency  established,  the 
politicians  will  never  allow  a  presideBt 
to  make  for  the  sake  of  the  service  ap- 
pointments that  can  be  made  for  the 
sake  of  the  party  which  happens  to  con- 
trol the  matter  at  the  time.  Presidents 
are  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  politicians 
around  them,  and  these  very  naturally 
follow  a  long  existing  precedent  so  con- 
venient to  ^mselves  as  the  one  in 
question. 

The  Germans  are  beginning  to  un- 
derstand at  what  price  they  have  pur- 
chased their  national  asoendenqr  in 
Europe,  and  to  see  that  while  they  com- 
pel France  to  indemnify  them  for  the 
financisl  cost  of  the  war,  they  cannot 
escape  their  own  full  share  of  the  evil 
resulting  from  the  contest  When  the 
Prussian  Diet  recently  indulged  in 
some  criticisms  of  the  budget|it  was  ask- 
ed to  pass,  and  showed  a  di^xxdtioii  to 
reject  some  of  the  items  as  unnecessary 
in  themselves  or  extravagant  in  amovnt^ 
the  official  representatives  of  the  Gov- 
ernment reminded  the  members  tiiat  en 
the  unimpaired  strength  of  the  army 
alone  could  Prussia  rely  for  secuii^, 
stating  it  as  a  well-understood  &ct  that 
France  cherishes  an  implacable  hatred 
for  her  conqueror,  and  will  seek  a  ter- 
rible vengeance  as  soon  as  the  indemni* 
ty  shall  be  paid.  The  warning  girsB 
by  the  ministry  is  doubtless  a  needed 
one.  The  peace  made  at  Yersailles  is 
unquestionably  hollow.  The  Freoch 
surrendered  when  they  could  fight  no 
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more,  only  to  prepare  for  a  resumption 
of  hostilities  under  more  favorable 
auspices.  The  peace  is  a  truce  to  be 
ended  whenever  rapidly-recruiting 
France  shall  feel  herself  competent  to 
meet  her  enemy  again  on  the  battle- 
field, and  that  France  is  capable  of 
speedily  becoming  a  first-class  power 
again,  appears  to  be  evident  even  to 
Qermany,  whose  peace-  must  be  main- 
tained by  an  army  constantly  on  a  war 
footing,  with  the  possibility  of  actual 
war  whenever  the  French  shall  feel 
sufficiently  strong  to  undertake  a  con- 
test Peace  even  on  such  terms  is 
better  doubtless  than  war ;  but  nation- 
al greatness  at  such  a  price  is  hardly  so 
comfortable  as^  a  secure  insignificance. 

Woman  suffrage  appearsto  be  making 
but  little  progress  just  now.  Its  advo- 
cates have  pointed  triumphantly  to  the 
experiment  in  Wyoming  Territory  as  a 
bright  example  of  the  system's  beauties, 
and  a  complete  and  rounded  argument 
in  favor  of  woman's  enfranchisement  all 
over  the  country;  but  just  as  people 
began  to  think  that  experiment  a  suc- 
cess, it  has  been  pronounced  a  ^Bolure 
by  the  verdict  of  a  Legislature  chosen 
by  the  whole  body  of  male  and  female 
Toters.  The  telegraph  tells  us  that  the 
Territorial  Governor  has  signed  the  bill 
and  so  ends  the  first  practical  attempt 
to  put  woman-sufirage  theories  into 
actual  operation. 

Nobody  expects  much  in  the  way  of 
civilization  at  the  hands  of  the  Spanish 
authorities  in  Cuba.  They  have  so 
often  outraged  every  sentiment  of  hu- 
manity in  their  treatment  of  accused 
persons,  that  we  ought  never  to  be  suiv 
prised  at  any  new  horror  they  may 
enact ;  and  yet  the  recent  butdbery  of 
medical  students  on  the  not  very  satis- 
factorily proven  charge  of  desecrating  a 
grave  was  an  act  so  wantonly  cruel  that 
few  people  were  prepared  for  it,  even 
from  the  Spaniards  of  Havana. .  What 
our  own  and  other  civilized  countries 
will  do  about  it  is  not  yet  very  dear, 
though  there  are  rumors  in  Washington 
that  the  President  will  bring  the  mat- 


ter to  the  attention  of  Ckmgrees ;  but 
whatever  action  we  may  take,  we  cer- 
taioly  can  not  continue  forever  to  deal 
with  these  savages  as  if  they  were  civ- 
ilized men.  Of  course  the  government 
at  Madrid  will  do  nothing  lest  its  crea- 
tures at  Havana  rebuke  it  for  its  im- 
pertinence, and  whatever  of  moral  or 
material  punishment  is  to  be  inflicted 
must  come  from  other  countries. 

The  trouble  in.  Mexico  grows  stead- 
ily worse.  A  general  diaaffection  ex- 
ists among  the  people,  and  the  €k>vem- 
ment,  unable  to  trust  its  own  officials, 
either  civil  or  military,  is  at  a  loss  as 
to  what  course  to  pursue.  The  news- 
papers are  filled  with  pronunciamentos, 
to  the  terror  of  the  loyalists.  Mean- 
time the  revolutionists  have  already 
begun  quarreling  among  themselves, 
and  the  two  brothers  Diaz,  the  one  a 
general  in  command  of  a  revolutionary 
army  and  the  other  an  aspirant  for  the 
presidency,  are  at  cross-purposes.  To 
add  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  situation, 
an  absurd  rumor  has  been  put  into 
circulation,  to  the  effect  that  the  United 
States  Crovemment  contemplates  some 
sort  of  interference — a  rumor  which  ap- 
pears to  alarm  the  Mexicans  of  iJl 
parties  very  much,  though  precisely 
why  such  a  people  should  fear  anything 
which  will  give  them  peace  and  order, 
is  not  very  clear. 

The  Pope,  in  replying  to  an  address 
recently,  is  said  to  have  protested 
strongly  against  all  ideas  of  comprom- 
ise with  the  Italian  Government.  In- 
asmuch as  that  Government  is  in  a  sit- 
uation to  have  matters  pretty  much  its 
own  way  just  now,  and  as  Victor  Em- 
manuel has  lost  none  of  his  flesh  under 
the  affliction  of  a  major  excommunica- 
tion, the  probability  is  that  there  are 
two  parties  to  that  quarrel  equally  in- 
disposed to  listen  to  buggestions  of  com- 
promise. 

The  present  Government  of  France 
persists  in  its  peculiarly  idiotic  policy 
of  murdering  condemned  Communists. 
These  men,  Ferre,  Rossel,  and  Oomieux, 
were    pestilent  fellows  possibly,   and 
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civilized  men  liaTe  little  sjmpatliy  vitk 
their  mad  career  of  last  spring,  but 
whenever  M.  Thiers  and  his  advisers 
indulge  in  the  amusement  of  shooting 
these  powerless  foes,  they  make  them 
heroes  of  a  dramatic  spectacle  which 
must  inflame  passions  dangerous  to  the 
self-elected  rulers  of  the  country.  Just 
now  M.  Thiers  has  no  popularity  to 
spare,  and  the  result  of  this  shooting 
sport  may  prove  anything  but  amusing 
VQ.  the  end.  After  idl,  it  is  questicxiable 
whether,  when  an  insurrection  has 
been  quelled,  the  successful  party  has 
any  right  to  condemn  men  to  death  for 
political  offences  committed  under  its 
reign.  Revolution  differs  from  insur- 
rection only  in  the  matter  of  success. 


■«*##^^^##»»#». 


The  lOsoellaay  on  its  Third  Tear. 

FOE  1872. 

We  commence  in  the  Januaiy  num- 
ber for  1872,  Charlotte  Elizabeth's 
life  in  Ireland.  This  is  a  most  attrac- 
tive history  of  this  singular  people. 
It  will  be  published  in  each  number  of 
the  Miscellany  until  completed.  We 
shall  also  begin  in  the  January  or  Feb- 
ruary number,  a  history  of  France, 
Past  and  Present.  It  will  be  in  each 
number,  and  completed  in  1872,  and 
will  be  worth  alone  more  than  the 
price  of  the  Miscellany.  The  in- 
fluence and  popularity  of  the  Miscel- 
lany among  the  thoughtful  classes,  we 
are  pleased  to  report,  as  constantly 
growing.  This  Is  oar  encouragement. 
The  following  quotation,  from  a  letter 
from  C.  C.  Stephens,  one  of  our  sub- 
scribers, illustrates  the  soul  interest 
of  hundreds : 

"  I  prize  the  Miscellany  far  above 
all  other  publications  of  the  kind  I 
ever  saw  ;  and  shall  continue  to  take 


it  as  long  as  I  can  raise  a  dollar  to  pay 
for  it.  Its  appearance  is  hailed  witii 
the  greatest  pleasure  by  all  of  my 
family.     We  ail  love  the  Miscellany." 

We  renew  the  invitation  to  all  of 
our  subscribers,  to  give  us  all  the  help 
they  can,  in  giviog  the  Miscellany  a 
large  circulation  for  1872.  We  know 
that  many  of  our  subscribers  are 
wealthy,  and  do  not  need  to  get  others 
to  help  their  own  subscriptions,  but  we 
wish  to  enlist  your  most  active  servioe 
to  help  the  cause  of  pure  literature. 
What  an  impetus  you  mi^t  give  as 
in  this  blessed  work.  Those  who 
would  like  to  make  choice  presents  to 
friends  will  please  remember  that  we 
will  send  the  Miscellany  for  1872,  to 
any  one  they  may  select,  as  a  gift,  for 
one  dollar.  How  much  good  mi^t 
be  done  in  this  way  by  tho^  who  have 
the  ability. 

We  wUl  allow  any  one  of  our  subscri- 
bers forty  cents  on  each  new  subscriber 
for  1872.  If  you  get  ten  or  more  we 
will  allow  fifty  cents  on  eacL  If  you 
prefer  to  take  them  in  clubs  at  one 
dollar  each,  we  will  allow  twenty  oenta 
on  each,  axid  twenty-five  cents  if  ten  or 
more  are  obtained.  New  subscribefs 
after  the  20th  of  December  and  before 
the  15th  of  January,  will  receive  one 
number  as  a  gift.  We  hope  all  whose 
time  of  subscription  expires  in  Decem- 
ber, will  continue  to  take  it  another 
year.  We  are  much  obliged  for  yoor 
past  help  in  this  good  cause.  Jhaae 
who  feel  that  they  must  disoontinae 
will  please  give  us  notice  before  1872  ; 
but  we  desire  much  yoor  patronage  con- 
tinued. 

Any  person  of  limited  means  may  re- 
ceive  the  Miscellaky  for  one  dollar  a 
year.  It  will  be  furnished  to  Sabbath 
Schools  at  one  dollar.  Any  one  aeoDd- 
ing  us  (me  new  subscriber  and  two  dol- 
Ian  shall  be  credited  with  pay  on  bis 
own  subscription  one  year.  Any  ooie 
sending  us  five  new  subscribers  and  five 
dollars,  shall  receive  his  own  free  one . 
year.  Small  sums  of  not  over  five  dol- 
lars, may  be  sent  in  a  letter  by  mail. 
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